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PKEFACE 


The  aim  of  this  Avork  is  the  assistance  of  the  English-speaking  student  of 
Economic  Science  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  questions  in  which  he  is 
interested.  These  questions,  while  dealing  with  matters  of  ordinary  life,  are 
often  more  abstruse  and  intricate  than  appears  to  a superficial  observer,  and 
they  require  careful  thought  and  study  to  unravel. 

The  performance  of  this  task,  difficult  and  laborious  enough  in  itself,  has  not 
been  rendered  more  easy  by  the  fact  that  the  work  has  to  cover  an  absolutely 
neAv  field  in  English  literature.  There  exists  at  the  present  time  no  completed 
work  in  our  language  which  exactly  fills  the  same  place,  or  which  could  in  any 
way  serve  as  a guide.  The  laborious  commencement  made  by  MacLeod  extends 
only  as  far  as  the  letter  0.  The  Standard  Library  Gyclopcedia  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge,  1860,  does  not  cover  the  same 
ground ; nor  does  the  American  Gyclopcedia  of  Political  Science,  Political  Economy, 
and  United  States  Histo^-y,  1888,  undertake  what  has  been  attempted  here.  In 
the  French  and  German  languages  there  are  very  valuable  works  on  the  subject, 
among  which  may  be  * cited  the  Dictionnaire  de  VEconomie  Politique,  edited  by 
Coquelin  and  Guillaurain,  1853;  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d’Economie  Politique, 
edited  by  L4on  Say  and  Joseph  Chailley,  1891  ; the  Dictionnaire  des  Finances, 
edited  under  the  direction  of  L4on  Say  by  Louis  Foyot  and  A.  Lanjolley,  1889; 

I and  the  Hcmdwbrterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  edited  by  Conrad,  Elster,  Lexis, 

I and  Loening,  the  first  part  of  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1890, 

' the  second  edition  having  been  commenced  in  1898.  These  works  have  been 
I studied  and  their  arrangement  considered.  But  the  dictionaries  which  cover  the 
( corresponding  ground  in  other  languages,  though  written  by  very  competent  and 
I'erudite  men,  could  not  serve  exactly  as  models  for  a book  intended  for  the 
I English  student,  whose  requirements  had  particularly  to  be  provided  for.  Yet, 
«although  specially  written  for  the  English-speaking  races,  it  is  believed  that  this 
Ibook  may  claim  that  international  or  cosmopolitan  character  Avhich  should  mark 
any  Avork  on  economic  science ; for,  among  the  contributors,  besides  the  many 
wery  able  English,  are  numbered  some  of  the  most  distinguished  American  and 
iforeign  Economists. 

I noAv  thankfully  bring  my  work  to  a conclusion,  greatly  indebted  to  the 
consideration  of  my  publishers,  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Avho  have  kindly  Avaited 
xill  a book,  promised,  with  a sincere  expectation  of  fulfilment,  in  three  years,  has 
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been  completed  in  the  twelfth  year,  and  who  have  also,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  reader,  allowed  an  extension  of  space  from  two  volumes  to  three,  thus  permit- 
ting a greater  fulness  of  treatment  than  could  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The 
time  spent  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  work  represents,  however,  but  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  that  period  during  which  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
my  thoughts,  a period  which  covers  a very  large  part  of  my  life.  And  }-et  after 
these  years  of  labour  I am  most  deeply  conscious  not  only  of  omissions  but  also 
of  imperfections  inevitable  in  a work  of  this  description. 

I may  now  turn,  and  with  more  pleasure,  to  an  explanation  of  the  plan  which 
has  been  followed.  It  was  obvious  that  the  limits  of  space  did  not  permit  an 
absolutely  exhaustive  treatment  of  most,  if  of  any  of  the  subjects  contained  in 
the  Dictionary.  Each  heading,  however,  has  been  dealt  with  as  fully  as  possible 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  most  complete  information  attainable 
by  means  of  cross-references  to  the  other  articles  contained  in  the  work  which 
take  up  different  portions  of  the  subject  and  will  thus  assist  the  reader.  Clear- 
ness has  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  space.  Where,  indeed,  clearness 
could  not  be  attained  without  employing  some  considerable  space  or  even  some 
repetition,  this  has  been  allowed,  and,  equally  wherever  possible,  care  has  been 
taken  to  supply  an  adequate  bibliography  of  each  subject. 

It  is  thus  hoped  that  the  Dictionary  will  assist  the  student  to  carry  out  any 
special  investigation,  by  giving  him  some  preliminary  information,  and  by  referring 
him  to  the  best  authorities.  In  selecting  these  authorities,  while  due  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  more  important  writers,  reference  has  also  been  made 
to  many  whose  works,  valuable  in  themselves,  are  less  generally  studied,  and 
who  may  perhaps  have  only  contributed  a monograph  on  the  particular  subject 
under  notice.  The  works  of  men  comparatively  unknown,  remote  from  us 
through  the  countries  where  they  lived  or  the  period  when  they  wrote,  are 
often  of  considerable  service  in  elucidating  particular  cases  or  illustrating  special 
points  in  history.  The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  biographies. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  less  known  writers,  for  the  same 
reason.  It  is  easy  for  the  student  to  find  out  all  that  he  requires  about  the 
works  of  the  more  celebrated  men,  while  he  frequently  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain 
information  about  the  more  obscure,  a knowledge  of  whose  investigations,  however, 
may  be  necessary  to  him.  Better  that  fifty  should  consider  an  explanation  super- 
fluous than  that  one  should  find  a difficulty  unsolved. 

It  may  be  claimed  for  the  Dictionary  that  it  contains  many  examples  of 
original  research  into  the  literary  history  of  unknown  English  worthies  whose 
writings  have  not  hitherto  been  adequately  discussed.  The  biographical  articles 
have  been  confined  to  notices  of  writers  no  longer  living  with  the  single  exception 
of  Prof.  L6on  Walras,  who  so  closely  carried  on  the  work  of  his  father  Prof. 
Antoine  Walras  that  it  was  not  possible  to  mention  the  latter  without  also 
describing  the  works  of  his  son.  The  works  of  authors  now  living  are  quoted 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  which  they  elucidate. 

The  turn  which  the  study  of  economics  has  taken  in  recent  years  has  necessi- 
tated corresponding  develoi)ments  in  this  work.  The  historical  side  of  the  study 
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has  been  constantly  remembered  as  well  as  the  more  recent  effort  to  gain  greater 
exactness  through  the  employment  of  mathematical  methods. 

In  connection  with  the  first  branch  of  the  subject,  articles  will  be  found  both 
on  the  Historical  Method  and  on  the  Historical  School  of  Economists.  The  early 
history  of  economic  movements  has  been  explained  with  reference  both  to  theory 
and  to  practice,  as  in  the  articles  on  the  Canon  Law  and  Gilds,  and  the  Mercantile 
System — all  of  which  may  be  claimed  as  still  having  survivals -in  modern  thought. 
Some  space  also  has  been  devoted  to  short  histories,  as  of  the  trading  companies 
formerly  so  powerful  in  this  country,  and  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  whose 
influence  on  the  continent  of  Europe  extended  so  widely. 

In  connection  with  the  employment  of  mathematical  methods  the  use  of 
Diagrams  is  also  explained,  as  well  as  the  Graphic  Method.  These  articles  show  the 
use  which  may  be  made  of  Diagrams  both  in  abstract  theoretic  exposition  and  in 
the  explanation  of  concrete  economic  phenomena.  A practical  application  of  these 
methods  for  the  use  either  of  students  or  business  men  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  Polegraphy,  the  name  given  to  a graphic  method  recently  devised  to  enable 
those  concerned  to  obtain  a clear  view  for  practical  purposes  of  complex  combina- 
tions of  operations  either  on  the  stock  or  produce  exchanges.  This  article  contains, 
it  is  believed,  the  first  explanation  of  this  method  available  for  the  English  reader. 

Whatever  method  we  use  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  constant, 
careful,  and  exact  observation  of  facts.  We  must  “classify  our  facts  before  we 
generalise,  and  seek  for  narrower  generalisations  and  inductions  before  we  aim 
at  the  highest.” 

As  the  limits  of  space  compelled  concentration,  and  this  work  is  intended 
mainly  for  the  service  of  students  among  the  English-speaking  peoples,  the 
developments  of  economic  thought  in  other  countries,  however  interesting,  have 
necessarily  not  received  the  same  fulness  of  treatment  as  those  which  have  taken 
place  within  our  own  shores.  Yet  these  subjects  have  not  been  neglected. 

The  Dictionary  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  first  attempt  which  has  ever  been 
made  in  a work  of  this  description  to  give,  under  separate  heads,  an  account  of 
the  labours  of  the  principal  writers  and  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
schools  of  economic  thought  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

The  work  of  the  economic  Schools  of  England,  in  which  last  we  may  include 
the  growing  and  powerful  body  of  thinkers  in  America  ; the  labours  of  the  Schools 
of  Austria,  of  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Spain,  have  thus 
formed  the  subjects  of  separate  articles.  These  may  be  commended  to  the  special 
attention  of  the  reader.  They  will  help  him  to  understand  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  doctrine  and  opinion  which  the  study  has  undergone.  And  if,  in  all  cases, 
opinions  are  not  agreed,  much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  different  requirements  of 
national  life  in  different  countries. 

The  student  who  examines  these  articles  will  find  that  he  is  able  to  carry  his 
investigations  further  by  means  of  the  separate  notices  of  the  principal  writers 
named,  and  of  the  special  subjects  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Thus  the  reader  of  the  article  on  the  French  School  will  have  his  attention 
called  to  the  writings  of  the  many  able  Frenchmen  who  have  written  on  Economics, 
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to  the  work,  for  example,  of  the  Physiocrats,  and  their  organs,  the  £ph^m4rides 
and  the  Nouvelles  £pMnUrides — the  only  known  complete  set  of  which  was  liberally 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Bauer,  who  wrote  the  article  on  that  subject.  The 
many  important  writers  referred  to  in  the  article  on  the  German  School  show, 
especially  in  recent  years,  the  influence  of  the  great  German  thinkers,  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Hegel,  who,  though  they  can  scarcely  be  claimed  as  economists,  yet 
influenced  and  modified  economic  thought  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
country.  The  student  of  Economics  will  do  well  to  examine  these  articles  care- 
fully, as  well  as  those  on  the  Italian,  Eussian,  and  Spanish  Schools. 

These  articles  contain  much  information  on  points  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  concerned,  which  may  be  new  to  the  readers  of  the 
Dictionary.  In  our  own  country,  to  give  merely  two  examples,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  has  marked  British  character  and  peopled  British  colonies  has 
been  largely  influenced  by  the  English  Law  of  Wills,  which  has  fostered  the 
energetic  side  of  life  through  the  necessity  for  hard  work.  A reference  to  the 
articles  on  this  subject  will  show  how  completely  the  English  law  difiers  in 
principle  from  the  law  of  other  European  countries,  and  how  far  more  free  in 
this  respect  the  power  of  bequest  in  this  country  is.  Again  as  to  agricultural 
matters  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  in  our  older  English  land-holding  system 
the  leases  for  a long  term,  formerly  possessed  by  English  yeomen,  helped  to 
develop  a class  whose  existence  strengthened  an  interest  of  the  highest  economic 
importance  to  the  country. 

The  plan  of  the  work  has  been  set  out  all  through  as  broadly  as  possible. 
Due  consideration  has  been  given  to  theory  and  method.  That  so  often  misinter- 
preted expression,  the  Laws  of  Political  Economy,  is  explained — that  these  are 
not  rules  to  be  obeyed  but  scientific  uniformities.  There  are  also  articles  on  the 
Method  of  Political  Economy  and  on  Political  Economy  itself,  with  explanatory 
articles  on  the  main  headings  into  which  Economic  Method  is  divided. 

The  practical  side  of  Economics  also  has  not  been  neglected.  Articles  are 
given  on  Business  subjects,  on  Banks,  Clearing  Houses,  Commercial  Crises,  Docks, 
Railways,  Insurance,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  the  Precious  kletals,  with  a summary 
of  recent  events  in  Silver  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  statistics  is  also  explained,  wdtli  articles  on  the  kindred  subjects  of 
Index  Numbers  and  the  Tabular  Standard. 

Financial  subjects  are  dealt  with,  including  Taxation,  which,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  levied,  exercises  so  vast  an  influence  on  the  welfare  of  a 
country.  Articles  will  be  found  on  the  National  Debt,  on  the  Budget,  on  Finance 
generally,  on  Export  and  Import  Duties,  on  the  Income  Tax  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  on  Graduated  Taxation,  on  Death  Duties,  on  Taxation  as  a whole,  on  the 
Internal  Customs  formerly  in  use  in  France,  and  on  Octroi  Duties. 

But  levying  taxation,  though  one  of  the  most  important,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  manner  in  which  the  powers  exercised  by  legislation  influence 
the  welfare  of  a country.  Government  regulation  of  Industry,  the  Factory  Acts, 
the  laws  affecting  Labour  generally,  may  be  mentioned  as  subjects  dealt  with  in 
this  connection. 
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Perhaps  in  the  legislation  on  the  poor  law  the  influence  of  economic  thought 
is  more  perceptible  than  in  any  other  branch  of  our  administration.  A reference 
to  the  economic  writers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  who  have  dealt  with 
questions  of  charitable  relief,  and  whose  biographies  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes,  will  show  how  universal  the  difficulty  of  assisting  the  poor  without 
pauperising  them  has  always  been.  The  charitably-disposed  have  often  had  to 
deplore  the  injury  which  well-meant  efforts  have  inflicted  on  those  for  whom  help 
was  intended. 

The  study  of  these  volumes  themselves  will  supply  many  and  complete 
examples  of  what  has  briefly  been  recapitulated  here.  I venture  to  bring  to  an 
end  this  explanation  of  the  object  and  scope  of  my  work  with  a passage  from 
one  of  my  father’s  oldest  friends,  Mr.  Henry  Hallam,  which  I well  remember 
reading  with  much  interest  in  years  past,  little  as  I imagined  then  how  closely  it 
would  describe  my  own  feelings  at  this  time. 

“ An  author  Avho  waits  till  all  requisite  materials  are  accumulated  to  his  hands, 
is  but  watching  the  stream  that  will  run  on  for  ever  ; and  though  I am  fully 
sensible  that  I could  have  much  improved  what  is  now  offered  to  the  public  by 
keeping  it  back  for  a longer  time,  I should  but  then  have  had  to  lament  the 
impossibility  of  exhausting  my  subject.  EIIOIEI,  the  modest  phrase  of  the  Grecian 
sculptors,  well  expresses  the  imperfection  that  attaches  to  every  work  of  literary 
industry  or  of  philosophical  investigation.  But  I have  other  warnings  to  bind  up 
my  sheaves  while  I may, — my  own  advancing  years,  and  the  gathering  in  the 
heavens.” 

In  conclusion  I have  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  have  assisted 
me  by  contributing  to  these  volumes,  and  who  have  taken  pains  and  trouble  of 
which  only  the  Editor  can  be  aware.  Specially  my  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  James 
Bonar,  Prof.  A.  Caldecott,  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  Dr.  Ernest 
Schuster,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Tedder,  who  have  helped  in  many  ways  as  well  as  in 
preparing  the  work  for  the  press,  and  to  Miss  Ethel  Faraday  for  the  labour  and 
^eat  attention  she  has  bestowed  on  the  Index. 

My  earnest  hope  as  Editor  is  that  this  work  may  promote  and  facilitate 
the  study  of  sound  economic  doctrine,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
lasting  prosperity  of  our  country. 

R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRAVE. 

Henstead  Hall,  Wrentham,  Suffolk, 

1910. 


La  Filosofia  h scritta  in  questo  grandissimo  libro,  cbe  continaamente  ci 
eta  aperto  innanzi  agli  occhi  (io  dico  I’Universo),  ma  non  si  pub  intendere, 
86  prima  non  s’impara  a intender  la  lingua,  e conoscer  i caratteri,  ne  quali  e 
Ecritto. — Galileo,  II  Saggiatore.  Opere,  vol.  vi  (ed.  1811),  p.  229. 

As  in  going  of  a way  we  do  not  only  gain  that  part  of  the  way  which  is 
passed,  hut  we  gain  the  better  sight  of  that  part  of  the  way  which  remaineth ; 
so  every  degi-ee  of  proceeding  in  a science  giveth  a light  to  that  which 
foUoweth.  — Bacon,  On  the  AdvaneemevJb  of  Learning,  vol.  iiL  p.  392 
(Ellis  and  Spedding  ed.,  1857). 

In  short  we  are  very  greatly  in  want  of  a Johnson’s  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,  and  possibly  it  may  be  in  reserve  for  some  young  man,  now  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the  time  he  shall  be  five 
and  thirty. — Lectures  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Money,  by  John  Grav 
(Edinburgh),  1848,  p.  96. 
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NAPOLEON  (Coin).  The  twenty -franc 
piece  of  France,  issued  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  L,  bears  that  ruler’s  name.  It  is  a 
gold  coin  of  the  millesimal  fineness  of  900, 
weighing  99 '56  grains;  its  value  in  sterling 
is  15s.  lOid.  (see  Franc).  f.  e.  a. 

NASSE,  Erwin  (1829-1890),  a distinguished 
economist,  was  bom  at  Bonn,  and  studied  there 
and  at  Gottingen.  He  was  appointed  professor 
at  Basel  in  1856,  and  within  the  same  year  at 
Rostock  ; in  1860  he  became  professor  at  Bonn. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  political  afiairs,  and 
sat  as  a member  of  the  Prussian  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  1869  to  1879.  His  most  im- 
portant publications  were : Bemerkungen  Uber 
das  preussische  Steuersystem,  1861  ; — Die  prevs- 
sische  Bank,  1866  ; — Ueher  die  mittelalterliche 
Feldgemsinscliaft  und  die  Einhegungen  des  16. 
Jahrhuvderts  in  Bhigland,  1869  (translated  into 
English  by  Col.  H.  A.  Ouvry,  and  published 
by  the  Cobden  Club  in  1871,  2nd  ed.,  1872)  ; 
Geld  nnd  Miimwesen  in  Schbnberg’s  Handbuch 
(2nd  ed.,  1886)  ; and  Das  Sinken  der  Waren- 
preise  wdhrend  der  letzten  fiinfzehn  Jahre,  1888. 
From  1874  till  his  death  Professor  Nasse  was 
president  of  the  Verein  fiir  Sozialpolitik,  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders.  He 
was  associated  with  Ad.  Wagner  in  the  new 
edition  of  Rau’s  Lehrbuch,  but  his  collaboration 
seems  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  merely 
nominal.  He  supplied  to  the  Verein  fur  Sozial- 
^politik,  in  vol.  iii.,  “Die  Personalbesteuerung, ” 
land  in  vol.  xxvii.,  “Agrarische  Zustande  in 
■ Frankreich  und  England.”  He  wrote  largely 
ton  currency,  banking,  state-credit,  prices,  and 
? taxation,  contributing  many  articles  on  these 
subjects  to  economic  and  other  journals.  His 
1 memoir  on  the  well-known  work  of  “ W.  Staf- 
ford ” is  of  special  interest  (Zeitschr.  d.  Staatsw., 
ivol.  xix.)  (see  W.  S.).  His  writings  are  marked 
by  cautious  exactness  and  moderation.  In  his 
general  views  he  was  one  of  those  somewhat 
iloosely  described  as  Socialists  of  the  Chair 
]('?.v.).  He  warmly  eulogises  the  Verein  fur 
ISozialpolilik,  which  was  created  by  that  group 
iof  economists,  as  having  been  the  product  of  the 


moral  conscience  of  almost  all  Germany,  and  as 
having  profoundly  modified  in  a right  direction 
the  tendencies  of  public  opinion.  He  insists  on 
the  insufficiency  of  a free  field  to  individual 
interests,  and  the  necessity  of  the  application 
of  moral  ideas  to  the  national  economy  through 
the  action  of  the  state  (Lippert  in  Handworter- 
buch  der  Staatswissenschaften).  J.  k.  i. 

In  addition  to  his  eminence  as  a general 
economist,  Nasse  is  of  particular  importance  in 
the  history  of  economic  thought  for  three 
reasons.  His  special  studies  in  money,  credit, 
and  banking  institutions,  etc.,  have  won  for  him 
a very  high  place  as  a monetary  critic.  In  two 
other  respects  he  must  be  regarded  as  a fore- 
runner of  movements  which  have  now  become 
very  important.  He  was  one  of  the  early  and 
professorial  socialists,  and  did  much  to  modify 
the  mechanical  and  harsh  direction  which 
economic  theory  had  assumed.  In  addition 
his  studies  in  the  Three  Field  System 
in  England,  though  its  conditions  have  been 
subject  to  much  coiTection,  drew  attention  to 
a valuable  side  of  economic  study.  His  remarks 
in  this  connection  display  considerable  acumen, 
and  though  his  methods  and  erudition  have 
been  severely  criticised,  he  deserves  great  credit 
for  seeing  at  an  early  stage  the  necessity  of 
treating  many  problems  from  a historical  rather 
than  an  abstract  standpoint.  E.  c.  k.  g. 

NATION.  This  word  is  used  in  a loose 
sense  to  signify  any  considerable  aggi'egate  of 
human  beings,  living  together  in  one  country, 
or  under  one  rule.  They  are  generally  assumed, 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  to  be  of  one  race  ; 
but  if  other  bonds  are  sufficiently  powerful  to 
have  the  same  uniting  effect  as  those  of  blood, 
the  community  so  held  together  is  regarded  as 
a nation,  though  its  people  may  spring  from 
various  stocks.  Thus,  we  call  the  Swiss  a 
nation,  as  well  as  the  French,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Italians.  Yet  in  Switzerland  there 
are  French  cantons,  Gennan  cantons,  and 
Italian  cantons,  in  which,  not  only  do  the 
bulk  of  the  people  belong  to  the  stock  indicated 
by  the  name,  but  they  speak  the  French  Ger- 
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man,  or  Italian  language,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  are  of  different  races, 
and  use  different  tongues  ; but  the  political  ties 
between  them  are  so  strong  that  they  are 
constantly  referred  to  as  a nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  often  find  that  in  common 
discourse  governmental  bonds  are  neglected 
where  the  term  we  are  considering  is  used.  No 
one  calls  the  people  of  the  Austrian  empire  a 
nation,  though  they  aU  owe  political  allegiance 
to  the  occupant  of  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
The  usual  phraseology  describes  Austria  as  a 
state  made  up  of  a number  of  nations  or  parts 
of  nations — Germans,  Magyars,  Slavs,  Poles, 
etc.  Between  the  two  ideas,  that  of  blood- 
unity  and  that  of  administrative  unity,  ordinary 
speech  hovers.  The  same  person  who  has  just 
mentioned  Germans  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  will  go  on  to  maintain  that 
the  realisation  of  German  unity  under  the 
HohenzoUerns  in  1871  gave  the  German 
nation  a leading  position  in  Emope.  In  the 
first  case  he  -will  be  thiuking  of  race  only  ; 
and  in  the  second,  of  race  plus  political 
allegiance.  In  fact,  there  is  no  generally 
received  definition  of  a nation.  Common 
descent,  common  language,  common  history, 
common  religion,  common  interests,  common 
ideas,  hopes,  and  aspirations, — all  these  enter 
more  or  less  vaguely  into  the  cun-ent  conception, 
but  any  one  of  them  may  be  wanting,  or  two  or 
three  of  them  may  be  absent  together,  and  yet 
the  community  which  lacks  them  may  be  called 
a nation.  Its  people  must,  however,  possess 
what  Renan  rightly  regards  as  essential  to 
nationhood,  a common  heritage  of  memories 
and  feelings,  and  a present  desire  to  continue 
their  common  life.  A curious  reversal  of  ordi- 
nary practice  is  furnished,  at  least  as  far  as  for- 
mal and  official  terminology  goes,  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  Its  people  cherish  in  a re- 
markable degree  the  characteristics  enumerated 
above,  but  their  ^vritten  constitution  nowhere 
applies  the  term  naiion  to  them ; and  a few  years 
ago,  a proposal  to  inteoduce  into  the  liturgy  the 
versicle  “ 0 Lord,  bless  our  nation,”  was 
defeated  in  the  convention  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (see  Bryce,  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,  ch.  ii.).  But  it  must  be 
added,  that  in  common  speech  and  wuiting  the 
Americans  constantly  call  themselves  a nation. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  assign  a technical  meaning 
to  a term  so  loosely  used  in  ordinary  discourse, 
we  may  perhaps  conveniently  define  a nation  as 
a community  whose  members  are  bound  together 
by  ties  of  blood,  speech,  feeling,  and  interest, 
such  os  do  not  sirbsist  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  who  are  also  under  a 
common  government.  This  leaves  us  the  temr 
nalionality,  for  aggregates  of  humarr  beings  who 
feel  the  ties  referred  to,  but  do  not  form  one 
political  whole  (see  Nationality),  and  enables 
us  to  distinguish  a state  from  a naiion  or  a 


nxiiicnmliiy,  by  laying  stress  upon  the  mere  fact 
of  political  authority  without  reference  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  exercised  (see 
International  Trade). 

[Bagehot,  Physics  and  PoliUcs,  chs.  iiL  iv, — 
Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  ch.  viL  and  Early 
History  of  Institutions,  chs.  iiL  iv.  xiL  liiL — 
Austin,  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Jjeiertriined, 
Lect.  vL — Bluntschli,  A Ugemeine  StaatsUhre  (Stutt- 
gart, 1875),  bk.  ii.  chs.  L-v. — Renan,  (^'est  ce 
qu'une  Naiion  t (1882).]  T.  J.  L. 

NATIONAL  BANKS  (U.S.).  See  Ba.vrb. 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

1.  Introduction,  p.  2 ; 2.  National  Debt  of  United 
Kingdom,  p.  3 ; 3.  The  Funding  System,  p.  4. 

1.  Introduction. 

The  economic  evolution  of  the  system  of 
borrowing  by  the  state  proceeds  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  development  of  commercial  credit 
in  the  community.  The  system  of  accumulat- 
ing treasure  against  unforeseen  emergencies 
was  adopted  by  the  ancient  world,  and  is 
not  unknown  at  the  present  time.  Forced 
loans  were  the  favourite  expedient  of  mediaeval 
monarchs.  Anticipation,  or  pretended  anti- 
cipation of  taxes  was  the  next  step.  As  in- 
dustry and  independence  increased,  the  despotic 
methods  of  the  middle  ages  became  intolerable. 
The  growth  of  private  credit  suggested  the  use 
of  public  credit ; the  growth  of  public  debt 
naturally  followed.  Holland,  as  the  logical 
result  of  its  advanced  commercial  development, 
was  the  first  nation  to  contract  public  debt 
systematically.  England  and  France  followed 
more  slowly.  States  whose  commercial  history, 
if  not  their  existence,  is  more  modem,  have 
found  a facility  of  incurring  national  debt 
ready  made,  so  to  speak,  for  their  adoption. 
Consequently  this  method  of  acquiring  ready 
money  without  trouble  has  been  grossly  abused, 
especially  by  the  South  and  Central  American 
Republics,  which  obtained  large  loans  without 
the  possibility  of  paying  them,  and  for  purposes 
utterly  wasteful  and  corrupt 

The  general  questions  of  the  gradual  rise  of 
public  bon-owing,  its  effects  on  industry  and 
thrift,  the  policy  of  borrowing  in  national 
emergencies  rather  than  increasing  taxation, 
arc  explained  in  the  article  on  Debts,  Public  ; 
a very  good  statement  of  them  will  also  be  found 
in  iDCulloch’s  Taxation  and  the  Funding  Svstem 
(1st  ed.,  1845). 

(a)  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  a national 
debt  should  be  permanent.  But  it  is  essential 
to  pay  it  off  as  soon  as  possible.  The  old 
theories  as  to  the  benefit  of  having  a large  debt 
for  purposes  of  investors  are  not  yet  exploded 
in  commercial  circles,  but  no  economist  could 
bo  found  to  support  them.  On  this  head  sec 
the  essay,  referred  to  below,  in  which  Sir  R. 
Giffcn  showed  the  propriety  of  making  a serious 
effort  to  reduce  the  national  debt  of  Great 
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Britain.  With  increasing  population  and 
wealth  in  anj'  given  country,  the  burthen  of 
a debt  previously  incurred  becomes  proportion- 
ately less,  and  its  repayment  would  therefore 
become  easier.  It  is,  however,  matter  of  history 
that  but  few  countries  which  have  once  incurred 
a debt  have  made  the  necessary  effort  to  repay 
it.  The  reduction  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  re- 
cognition of  this  public  duty : but  in  this  case 
rapid  development  made  the  task  specially  easy. 
The  high  credit  of  many  of  the  British  colonies 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  from  an  early 
period  in  the  crrrrency  of  a loan  provision  is 
being  made  for  its  ultinrate  repayment.  This 
point  will  be  treated  of  under  Sinking 
Fund. 

(b)  What  is  to  be  considered  a heavy  debt  ? 
The  usual  test  is  to  compare  the  debt  per  head 
of  population  in  various  countries.  This  is 
done  exhaustively  in  the  article  on  Debt, 
Public,  Statement  of.  But  it  would  probably 
be  safer  always  to  compare  the  proportion  of 
the  debt  and  debt-charge  to  the  annual  revenue. 
Even  this  fails,  for  a wealthy  people  can  raise  a 
given  annual  revenue  with  much  less  effort  than 
a poor  people.  The  real  burthen  of  debt  is  a 
subject  for  close  local  inquiiy. 

The  term  “national  debt,”  has  been  confined 
in  practice  to  denoting  debt  o\ving  from  a state 
as  an  international  unit  to  its  oivn  subjects  or 
to  foreigners.  But  debts  incurred  by  munici- 
palities and  other  local  bodies  are  equally 
burthens  on  the  industry  of  the  nation  ; and 
there  are  few  civilised  nations  which  have 
not  contracted  some  such.  In  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  such  debts  amount  to  about 
£260,000,000,  or  31  per  cent  of  the  national 
debt  proper ; in  the  Australian  colonies  to 
at  least  £11,500,000,  or  5|  per  cent  of  the 
public  debt. 

2.  Nalicmal  Debt  of  United  Kingdom. 

Probably  the  last  of  the  forced  loans  under 
the  privy  seal  was  obtained  by  James  1.  in 
1604.  After  the  Restoration  the  favourite 
method  of  raising  loans  was  by  the  issue  of 
tallies  in  anticipation  of  revenue.  When 
William  III.  became  king  the  only  recognised 
debt  was  £84,888  : 6 : 9,  borrowed  on  tallies  in 
anticipation  of  duties  on  French  linens.  The 
increase  of  debt  during  his  reign,  which  is 
amply  capable  of  justification,  led  to  “tallies 
of  fictitious  loans,”  and  the  issue  of  annuities 
for  lives  and  terms  of  years,  as  well  as  to  the 
creation  of  the  permanent  form  of  funded  debt 
which  gradually  superseded  all  other  methods, 
^e  low  state  of  public  credit  at  this  time  is 
illustrated  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1692 
^ to  borrow  one  million  on  annuities  for  ninety- 

■ nine  years  at  10  per  cent  for  eight  years,  and 
7 per  cent  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

■ William’s  government,  however,  took  the  first 
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steps  to  establish  public  credit:  the  “banker’s 
debt,”  raised  and  repudiated  by  Charles  ll. 
(see  Exchequer,  Closing  of),  was  finally  made 
part  of  the  national  liabilities  in  1699  : the 
Bank  of  England  debt,  which  had  its  origin  in 
this  period,  brought  ulterior  benefits  with  it. 

The  following  figures  account  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  national  debt. 

Incurred  during  William  III.’s 

reign  (1688-1702)  . £15,730,439 

Anne’sreign,  warof  Spanish  succes- 
sion, etc.  (1702-13)  . 37,750,667 

American  War  (1775-86)  . 121,267,993 

French  War  (1793-1815)  . 603,842,171 

During  the  whole  period  the  obligation  of 
repayment  was  more  or  less  borne  in  mind  ; 
but  the  net  result  of  the  operations  in  this 
direction  was  not  very  effective  (see  Sinking 
Fund). 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
it  has  stood  during  the  last  century,  is  composed 
of  funded  and  unfunded  debt. 

(a)  The  funded  debt  comprises  the  debts  on 
account  of  Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  Ireland 
stock,  and  the  South  Sea  and  old  East  India 
companies,  each  of  which  has  an  interesting 
history.  It  reached  its  highest  point  in  1817, 
when  it  stood  at  £796,200,191  (the  unfunded 
debt  making  up  the  total  national  debt  of 
£848,282,477):  since  that  time  it  has  fairly 
steadily  decreased  except  during  the  Crimean 
war.  It  stood  in  1894  at  £634,707,994,  in- 
cluding the  Terminable  Annuities.  Several 
schemes  of  recent  years  have  been  directed 
towards  the  reduction  of  capital  or  interest : 
the  chief  of  these  are  the  conversion  of  certain 
portions  of  the  debt  into  terminable  annuities 
and  Viscount  Goschen’s  conversion  schemes  of 
1888-89,  which  chiefly  affected  the  annual 
charge  of  debt.  The  national  debt  com- 
missioners, first  constituted  under  an  act  of 
1786  (26  Geo.  III.  c.  31),  the  members  ex 
officio  being  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Paymaster  - General,  the  Governor 
and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
have  under  them  a permanent  department, 
which  is  charged  with  the  management  of 
annuities  and  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of 
portions  of  the  debt. 

(b)  The  unfunded  debt  consists  of  issues  of 
loans  for  short  periods  now  usually  made  in 
order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  state  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  incoming  of  the  ordinary  revenue. 
It  is  often  referred  to  as  “Floating  Debt.”  It 
is  created  in  three  fonns  (1)  Exchequer  Bonds, 
which  have  currency  for  a fixed  term  of  years, 
not  now  usually  exceeding  three,  but  were  first 
issued  in  1853  with  a cun'ency  of  forty  years. 
(2)  Exchequer  Bills  which  run  for  a few 
weeks  or  months  as  a minimum,  and  are  there- 
after liable  to  be  called  in  at  any  time.  (3) 
Treasury  Bills,  which  are  not  very  dissimilar 
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from  the  preceding  class.  The  essential  differ- 
ence between  Treasury  bills,  Exchequer  bills 
and  bonds,  and  funded  government  securities,  is 
that  on  the  former  the  State  contracts  to  pay  the 
principal  as  well  as  interest,  and  on  the  latter 
the  interest  only.  The  amount  of  unfunded 
debt  in  1894  was  £21,446,300  against  a funded 
debt  (excluding  annuities)  of  £587,631,096  ; 
the  average  of  the  three  years  1890-92  was  over 
£34,000,000,  or  more  than  double  the  average 
of  the  seven  previous  years.  But  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1892-93,  £13,000,000  of  the  floating 
debt  was  funded. 

The  annual  Statistical  Abstract  gives  an 
interesting  table  showing  the  movement  of  the 
debt  during  the  previous  fifteen  years.  In 
1880  the  aggregate  net  liabilities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  £739,501,605,  in  1890  they 
were  £684,954,150,  and  1894,  £664,163,141. 
The  South  African  War  and  trouble  with  China 
increased  this  amount  to  £770,778,000  by  1903, 
reduced  in  1907  to  about  £743,306,000. 

3.  The  Funding  System. 

Any  sketch  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain’s 
debt  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some 
more  particular  reference  to  this  term.  The  term 
‘"to  fund”  properly  meant  nothing  more  than 
to  undertake  a liability  for  the  debt  which  in 
point  of  time  should  be  indefinite,  and  therefore 
practically  permanent ; and  to  record  it  as  such 
in  the  accounts  of  the  state.  This  term  appar- 
ently came  into  use  in  this  country  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17  th  century,  so  that  the  popular  title 
of  “the  funds”  may  be  considered  contempor- 
aneous with  our  national  debt  itself.  But  in  prac- 
tice it  became  common  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  to  associate  the  term  with  imdertaking 
the  liability  for  a greater  nominal  amount  of  debt 
than  the  amount  actually  lent  to  the  state  ; and 
it  was  this  form  of  inducing  persons  to  lend 
money  to  the  state  which  is  specially  indicated 
in  the  term  “ funding  system.”  This  expedient, 
resort  to  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
difficulty  of  raising  loans,  appears  to  have  been 
first  adopted  in  the  year  1758  : it  afterwards 
became  popular.  The  excess  of  ca2)ital  liability 
incurred  by  the  plan  amounted  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  loans  raised  in  1781  when,  in  return  for 
£12,000,000  in  cash,  the  State  issued  stock  to 
the  amount  of  £18,000,000  at  *3  per  cent  and 
£3,000,000  at  4 per  cent,  or  £21,000,000  in 
all ; this  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  of 
such  excesses.  This  was  the  method  which 
gave  its  j)articular  moaning  to  the  words  “ fund- 
system  ; but  it  was  a mere  accident  of 
the  system,  and  not  of  its  essence.  The  method 
concentrated  a great  deal  of  criticism  on  itself, 
and  was  usually  charged  with  gross  extravagance 
(see  M'Culloch’s  Taxation  and  the  Funding 
System,  pt.  iii.)  : but  to  support  the  charge,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  all  the  circum- 
stances which  boro  on  each  issue  of  a loan. 


The  commercial  jirincifile  on  which  it  is  based  is 
seen  daily  at  work  in  the  stock  exchange  prices, 
which  are  usually  below'  or  above  par.  Further 
it  is  constantly  adopted  in  inviting  tenders  for 
colonial  or  foreign  loans  where  subscriptions  are 
called  for  at  a minimum  of  say  £96  or  £98  for 
every  £100  stock  : and  of  the  colonial  loans  at 
any  rate  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  all  future 
as  well  as  present  contingencies  are  considered 
before  such  minimum  prices  are  fixed ; con- 
siderations of  the  rate  of  interest  are  of  course 
a potent  factor. 

The  amount  of  cash  received  for  an  obligation 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  morality  of 
writing  down  the  nominal  capital  of  the  loan  in 
the  case  of  a poor  state.  For  a full  statement 
of  the  debts  and  charge  of  debt  of  the  British 
Empire  and  foreign  countries,  see  article  on 
Debts,  Public. 

[Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Xations,  bk.  v. — 
Hamilton’s  National  Debt. — M'Culloch’s  Taxation 
and  the  Funding  System,  1845,  pt.  iiL  Excellent 
statements  of  the  growth  of  the  debt  are  found  in 
Fenn  on  the  Funds,  and  full  information  on  many 
points  in  a House  of  Commons  Return  of  1869, 
366,  i.,  app.  No.  13. — Pari.  Returns  of  the 
National  Debt,  especially  443  of  1858,  366,  L of 
1866,  312  of  1894. — Bastable,  Public  Finance. — 
Adam’s  Public  Debts. — Giffen’s  Essays  in  Finance, 
1st  Series,  Essay  xi]  c.  a.  H. 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  REDEMPTION  OF. 
See  Redemption  of  National  Debt. 

NATIONAL  ECONOilY  (and  the  German 
terms  Staatsioirthschafl  and  Folksicirthschqft, 
more  or  less  equivalent  to  it)  is  used  by  many 
economists  to  designate  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  which  the  economic  life  of  an  entire 
nation,  or  state,  forms  a united  whole.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  stages  of  a 
territorial  or  provincial  economy  (or,  where  a 
country  did  not  go  through  that  experience,  of 
a town  economy),  and  from  the  stage  which 
may  possibly  follow  in  the  future,  of  an  inter- 
national economy.  Diflerent  writers  lay  stress  on 
different  characteristics  ; some,  like  Schmoller, 
upon  the  national  regulation  of  industry  and 
trade  ; others,  like  Bucher,  upon  the  widening 
distance  between  jiroducer  and  consumer,  and 
the  larger  “circulation  of  wares.”  But  these 
various  features  have  been  historically  interde- 
pendent The  widening  of  the  area  of  economic 
dealings  between  individuals  has  facilitated  the 
substitution  of  national  for  local  control ; and 
the  reverse  is  equally  true. 

“National  economy  " (Natio7ial6lrono}nic)  is 
also  one  of  the  several  German  designations  of 
the  science  of  political  economy. 

[G.  Schmoller,  Studien  Uber  die  wirlhscha/tliche 
Politik  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,  in  his  Jahrbuch, 
N.  F.  viii.  (1884),  pp.  17  ff. ; trans.  under  the  title 
The  Mercantile  System  and  its  Historical  Signifi- 
cance (1896). — K.  Bucher,  Entstehung  der  Volks- 
virthschaft  (1893),  I'p.  15  ff. — Ashley,  Econ. 
Hist.,  pt  i.  206,  pt  ii.  7,  9,  42,  43.]  w.  J.  a. 
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NATIONALISATION  OF  LAND.  See 
Land,  Nationalisation  of. 

NATIONALIST  (U.S.  A.).  The  term  applied 
to  a sooial  reform  movement  crystallising  in  the 
United  States  about  1888,  favouring  collectiv- 
ism and  management  of  industries  by  the 
government.  It  had  its  centi’e  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  in  a considerable  measure  the  result 
of  the  publication  of  Looking  Backivard  (1888) 
by  Edward  Bellamy.  Societies  were  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  some  of 
which  still  exist. 

A magazine  was  established  entitled  The  Nation- 
alist, of  wliich  three  volumes  w'ere  published ; 1890, 
pp.  274  ; 1891,  pp.  346  ; 1892,  pp.  576.  This 
movement  is  educational  rather  than  political, 
resembling  the  attitude  of  the  Fabian  Society  in 
England.  Its  views  have  also  been  represented 
in  a weekly  publication  in  Boston  entitled  The 
New  Nation,  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy, 
which  has  now  suspended  publication,  d.  b.  d. 

NATIONALITY.  “A  portion  of  mankind 
may  be  said  to  constitute  a nationality  if  they 
are  united  among  themselves  by  common 
sympathies,  which  do  not  exist  between  them 
and  any  others: — which  make  them  co-operate 
with  each  other  more  willingly  than  with  other 
people,  desire  to  be  under  the  same  government, 
and  desire  that  it  should  be  government  by 
themselves  or  a portion  of  themselves  exclus- 
ively.” With  these  words  John  Stuart  SIill 
opens  the  chapter  on  nationality  in  his  w’ork  on 
Nepresentaiive  Government.  He  goes  on  to 
analyse  the  influences  which  unite  peoples 
among  themselves  and  make  them  wish  to  form 
one  body  politic.  Race,  religion,  language, 
local  contiguity,  and  “ identity  of  political  ante- 
cedents ” are  all-important,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  be 
absent  when  the  feeling  of  nationhood  exists,  or 
present  when  it  does  not  exist  (see  Nation). 
When  a nationality  has  been  placed  under  one 
rule,  and  that  the  rule  of  some  of  its  own 
members,  it  may  conveniently  be  called  a 
nation.  The  doetrine  of  nationality  asserts 
that  liberty,  progress,  and  order  are  best 
secured  when  states  and  nationalities  coincide. 
It  maintains  that  all  the  individuals  who 
compose  a nationality  should  live  under  the 
same  government,  or  in  other  words  that 
nationalities  ought  to  be  nations.  In  one 
sense  it  is  a revival  of  the  old  theory  of  political 
union  through  blood-relationship  ; but  it  in- 
cludes the  more  modem  notion  of  territorial 
sovereignty,  since  its  advocates  hold  that  the 
districts  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  placed  under  the 
same  rule.  It  came  into  being  as  a protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  a balance  of  power, 
which  divided  provinces  among  states  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  or  political  affinities  of 
their  inhabitants.  It  has  modified  immensely 
the  state-system  of  modem  Europe.  Mazzini 


made  it  the  gospel  of  the  champions  of  Italian 
freedom.  It  helped  to  unite  the  German 
peoples  into  one  powerful  empire.  The  pan- 
Slavonic  and  pan -Hellenic  movements  owe 
their  vitality  to  its  inspiration,  and  each  is  a 
force  which  statesmen  know  they  have  to 
reckon  udth  in  the  futm-e.  In  its  crudest  form 
it  assumes  what  is  not  true,  and  asks  for  what 
is  not  possible.  Community  of  language  does 
not  prove  community  of  blood.  Race  is  not 
the  only  bond  which  brings  men  together  in 
political  union,  still  less  is  it  so  sacred  that  all 
arrangements  made  in  derogation  of  its  claims 
are  internationally  null  and  void.  Outlying 
parts  of  a nationality  are  sometimes  separated 
from  the  bulk  of  their  fellows  by  realms  in- 
habited by  men  of  different  blood.  In  some 
teiTitories  races  are  so  mixed  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  nationality  prevails.  But  as  stated 
and  guarded  by  J.  S.  Mill,  the  doctrine  does 
but  express  the  commonly  accepted  view  that 
a people  sufficiently  distinct  from  other  peoples 
to  form  a distinct  nation  should  be  ruled 
according  to  its  own  wishes. 

[J.  S.  Mill,  Representative  Government  (1878), 
ch.  xvi. — Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions 
(1874),  Lect.  iii. — Woodrow  Wilson,  The  State 
(1889,  Boston,  U.S.  A.). — Mazzini,  Life  and 
Writings  (London,  1864). — Bluntschli,  Allgemeine 
Staatslehre  (Stuttgart,  1875),  bk.  ii.  chs.  iii.  iv.] 

T.  J.  L. 

NATURAL  AGENTS.  See  Agents  of 

PnODUCTION. 

NATURALIZATION.  Down  to  1844  (7 
& 8 Viet.  c.  66),  the  only  way  of  passing 
from  the  condition  of  alien  to  that  of  natural- 
born  subject  was  by  act  of  parliament  which,  if 
private,  naturalized  certain  people  ; if  public, 
naturalized  classes  of  people.  In  1844  natural- 
ization by  certificate  of  the  home  secretary 
was  introduced  and  has  superseded  the  older 
method.  The  act  of  1844  is  replaced  by  that 
of  1870,  33  & 34  Viet.  c.  14,  under  which 
any  alien  who  has  lived  five  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  has  served  the  crown  for  that 
period  and  wishes  to  continue  doing  so,  may 
apply  to  the  home  office  ; he  must  prove  the 
facts  on  which  he  relies  by  “ statutory  declara- 
tion,” and  must  pay  £5  : 5s.  in  fees,  and  must 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  British  Sovereign. 
The  Home  Secretary  may,  at  his  discretion, 
refuse  the  certificate.  From  1609  to  1825 
an  • oath  declaring  the  king  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  and  the  taking  of  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  established 
church  was  as  a rule  exacted,  but  in  the 
American  colonies  and  Ireland,  Protestant  dis- 
senters need  not  observe  the  latter  form  ; 
the  first  condition  was  abrogated  by  the  acts 
of  1844  and  1870,  and  the  second  by  the 
act  of  1825.  Colonies  are  authorized  by  acts 
of  1847  and  1870  to  make  their  own  natural- 
ization laws. 
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(1)  A peculiar  interest  attaches  itself  to  the 
objects  with  which  acts  naturalizing  classes  of 
people  were  passed.  A.  Smith,  after  mentioning 
5 Geo.  I.  c.  27,  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  under  which 
the  e.xportation  of  “ liHiig  instruments  of  trade  ” 
— in  other  words  the  emigration  of  artificers — was 
forbidden,  writes : “ I do  not  observe  at  least  in 
our  statute  book  any  encouragement  given  to  the 
importation  of  the  instruments  of  trade  ” (bk.  iv. 
ch.  viii.  ed.  1890,  pp.  502,  516).  We  can  here 
supply  A.  Smith’s  omission.  'The  English  act 
of  1663  (15  Car.  II.  c.  15),  after  reciting  that 
“ vast  quantities  of  linen,  cloth,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  hemp  and  flax,  and  of  tapistry  hang- 
ings are  daily  imported  into  this  kingdom  from 
foreign  parts  to  the  great  detriment  and  impoverish- 
ment thereof,  the  monies  and  quick  stock  of  this 
kingdom  being  thereby  daily  greatly  exhausted 
and  diminished,”  naturalized  Protestant  manu- 
facturers of  these  articles  if  they  w'ould  reside  in 
England  three  years.  Even  the  Irish  plantation 
acts  expressed  the  same  economic  object  when 
they  ottered  citizenship  to  any  one  who  would 
condemn  papal  doctrine  and  aclcnowledge  the 
royal  supremacy ; thus  the  Irish  act  of  1662 
(14  & 15  Car.  II.  c.  13),  begins:  “Whereas 
much  coin  and  ready  money  is  carried  out  and 
transported  for  buying  and  purchasing  of  foreign 
manufactures,  to  the  great  exhausting  and  diminish- 
ing the  treasure  of  this  kingdom.”  Similarly  the 
acts  of  1732  (5  Geo.  II.  c.  28),  etc.,  which 
naturalized  foreign  Protestants  who  served  in  the 
Greenland  fisheries,  etc.,  were  passed  in  order  that 
England  might  import  commodities  such  as 
blubber  without  exporting  money.  The  Fishery 
and  Irish  Acts  were  animated  far  more  by  political 
than  by  economic  motives,  but  the  Mercantile 
System  and  the  theory  of  the  Balance  of  Trade 
are  one  root  of  those  acts,  and  the  taproot  of  the 
act  of  1663.  These  acts  were  repealed  by  the 
Statute  Law  Kevision  Act  1863  and  by  the  act 
of  1870,  but  had  died  a natural  death  at  least 
half  a century  before.  Other  naturalizing  acts 
were  passed  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the 
pre-Malthusian  idea  that  numbers  meant  wealth 
as  well  as  strength  (7  Anne,  cap.  5,  xiii.  ; George 
II.  cap.  7 (preambles),  and  see  Reflections  upon 
Naturalization,  etc.,  hy  a Country  Oentleinan, 
1753.  (2)  Secondly  as  to  the  effects  of  naturaliza- 

tion, Francis  Bacon  wrote  : “ There  be  but  two  con- 
ditions native  and  alien — nam  tertium  penitus 
ignoratur.”  The  first  hint  of  an  intermediate  class 
is  in  the  act  of  1663,  which  taxed  aliens  naturalized 
under  that  act  still  as  aliens,  when  they  traded 
with  foreign  parts.  The  first  political  barrier  be- 
tween naturalized  alien  and  natural  born  was  raised 
by  an  Irish  act  of  1703,  amending  th.at  of  1662, 
which  deprived  aliens  naturalized  under  the  princi- 
pal act  of  the  vote  ami  of  power  to  be  magistrates, 
officers  of  a city,  or  members  of  parliament.  In 
England,  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  .and  other 
acts,  naturalized  aliens  (a)  could  not  after  1714  be 
members  of  parliament  nor  of  the  privy  council ; 
(6)  nor  fill  any  office  of  trust ; (c)  nor  receive  grants 
of  crown^  lauds.  The  first  disability  {a)  continued 
until  1870  ; (6)  and  (c)  until  1844.  A naturalized 
.alien  may  still  find  himself  at  disadvantage  if  he 
visits  his  old  country  or  a colony. 


[Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  Rnglish  Ijaw 
(1595),  bk.  it  ch.  iL  § 6(media:valt — G.  Hansard, 
Treatise  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Aliens  (1844) 
(modem  English). — Henry  Wheaton,  JUemsnU  of 
International  Law,  ed.  A C.  Boyd,  3rd  edition 
(1889),  § 82a  (see  Aliens  ; Denizen).]  j.  d.  e. 

NATURALIZATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  (art.  1,  § 8)  gives  congress  power  to 
“ establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization.” 
The  law  of  26th  March  1790  permitted  natural- 
ization after  two  years’  residence,  upon  applica- 
tion to  any  common-law  court  of  record  and 
the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance.  In  1795 
the  law  was  revised  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
a citizen,  to  be  made  three  years  before  admis- 
sion to  citizenship,  and  requiring  a total  residence 
of  five  years.  Owing  to  the  hostile  feeling 
against  the  French,  which  became  so  violent 
toward  the  close  of  Washington’s  administration 
and  during  that  of  John  Adams,  an  exceedingly 
stringent  law  was  passed  in  1798,  providing 
that  the  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  must  be  made  five  years  before  admission 
to  citizenship,  and  that  the  applicant  must  prove 
a residence  of  fourteen  years  in  the  United 
States,  five  in  some  one  special  state,  before 
admission.  This  law  was  an  outcome  of  the 
same  feeling  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  which  from  their  imwise 
severity  were  the  chief  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Federal  party.  Less 
than  four  years  later,  in  1802,  the  law  was 
amended  providing  that  the  declaration  of 
intention  must  be  made  three  years  before 
admission,  and  that  the  total  period  of  residence 
should  be  five  years.  The  law  required,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance,  also  an 
abjuration  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  mler. 

Though  there  have  been  since  that  time 
some  slight  changes,  the  law  remains  substan- 
tially the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the 
declaration  need  be  made  only  two  years  before 
final  admission  as  a citizen.  Several  provisions 
have  been  made  regarding  special  classes  of 
citizens.  For  example,  during  the  time  of  the 
civil  war  it  was  provided,  in  1862,  that  any 
honourably  discharged  alien  soldier  might  be 
admitted  to  citizenship  without  previous  declara- 
tion, upon  proving  one  j^ear’s  residence.  Children 
of  persons  naturalized  become  citizens  if  under 
twenty -one  years  old  at  the  time  of  parents’ 
naturalization.  Any  alien  under  twenty -one 
who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  three 
years  before  arriving  at  that  age,  may  be  ad- 
mitted after  five  years’  total  residence  without 
previous  declaration  of  intention. 

The  right  of  naturalization  in  the  United 
States  carries  with  it  all  the  rights  of  native 
citizens,  with  the  exceptions  that  the  President 
and  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  must 
be  native  born  ; and  that  the  naturalized 
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citizen  cannot  serve  as  a United  States  senator 
until  he  has  been  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
nine  years,  or  as  a member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  until  he  has  been  a citizen 
seven  years.  The  power  to  vote  for  the  Pre- 
sident and  members  of  Congress  in  the  United 
States  depends  upon  the  right  given  by  the 
individual  states  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
lower  house  of  their  legislatures,  and  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  states  grant  this  right  to  vote 
before  the  alien  becomes  naturalized.  In  one 
case,  Indiana,  if  the  alien  has  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  a citizen  and  has  resided 
one  year  in  the  United  States  and  only  six 
months  within  the  state,  he  may  vote.  Min- 
nesota requires  only  one  year’s  residence  and 
declaration  of  intention.  In  all  these  six- 
teen states  an  alien  must  have  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  a citizen  ; the  period  of 
residence  varies  from  six  months  to  fom  years. 
Twenty-eight  states  require  that  a man  become 
a full  citizen  before  he  is  permitted  to  vote. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  even  in 
some  of  the  states  where  naturalization  is  insisted 
upon  as  a pre-requisite  to  voting,  many  frauds 
have  been  committed  by  political  leaders  for 
the  sake  of  securing  the  too  early  naturalization 
of  aliens  in  order  that  their  votes  may  be 
obtained. 

Many  questions  arose  some  years  ago  between 
the  United  States  and  several  of  the  European 
states  regarding  the  protection  that  should  be 
extended  by  the  United  States  to  naturalized 
citizens  abroad,  especially  in  the  state  from 
which  the  naturaUzed  citizen  had  emigrated. 
Several  of  the  European  countries,  particularly 
Germany  and  Austria,  insisted  upon  holding 
for  military  duty  those  persons  who,  before 
serving  their  regular  period  in  the  army,  had 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  emigrants  had 
become  naturalized  citizens,  insisted  upon  pro- 
tecting them  against  the  government  of  their 
native  country.  In  1868  congress  passed  an 
act  providing  that  “all  naturalized  citizens  while 
in  foreign  states  shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall 
receive  from  this  government  the  same  protec- 
tion in  person  and  property  as  is  accorded  to 
native-born  citizens  in  like  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances,” a practical  repudiation  of  foreign 
claims.  Within  the  next  three  years  treaties 
were  negotiated  with  the  leading  countries 
concerned — England,  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  and  others,  which  removed  aU  such 
causes  of  controversy.  States  that  before  had 
not  recognised  the  right  of  expatriation,  under 
these  treaties  recognised  it,  with  the  proviso  in 
ordinary  circumstances  that,  if  the  person  con- 
cerned had  left  unperformed,  at  the  time  of 
his  emigration,  any  obligation  then  due  to  his 
native  state,  he  might  be  held  to  the  perform- 
ance of  that  obligation,  but  of  no  other  ; or  if 
he  had  committed  any  crime  against  that  country 


he  should  be  held  for  punishment.  In  one 
instance,  the  evasion  of  military  duty  was  speci- 
fically mentioned.  In  certain  cases,  notably  in 
that  of  Martin  Koszta,  the  United  States  has 
extended  a certain  amount  of  protection  in 
foreign  lands  to  aliens  who,  not  yet  fullynatural- 
ized,  had  when  resident  there  formally  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ; but  obviously  this  protection 
could  not  be  carried  far  against  the  person’s 
native  state. 

The  necessity  imposed  upon  the  United 
States  of  protecting  its  naturalized  citizens 
has  been  gi-eatly  increased  by  the  great  im- 
migration into  that  country  ; and  its  readiness 
in  granting  such  protection  has  doubtless  had 
much  influence  in  liberalising  the  views  of 
other  countries  regarding  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion. j.  w.  J. 

NAVARRETE,  Pedko  Fernandez  (end  of 
16  th  and  early  17  th  century),  was  chaplain  to 
the  royal  family  of  Spain,  and  an  officei 
(consuUor)  of  the  Inquisition.  The  miserable 
state  of  Spain  had  led  the  supreme  council  of 
Castile  to  submit  to  King  Philip  III.  a Great 
Report  {Gran  Consulta)  on  the  remedies  to  be 
applied  ; this  report  was  delivered  on  February 
1619,  and  gave  rise  to  fifty  Dismrsos  or  glosses 
from  Navarrete,  printed  in  1626  at  the  royal 
press,  and  several  times  reprinted  since  under 
the  title  of  Gonservacion  de  Monarquias.  They 
are  included  in  Rivadeneyra’s  Bibliot.  de  Aut. 
Espcmoles  (vol.  xxv.,  Madrid,  1853). 

Though  a long-winded  writer  and  rather  too 
fond  of  learned  quotations,  NavaiTete  shows 
himself  in  many  respects  free  from  contemporary 
national  and  religious  prejudice.  Speaking  of 
the  expelled  Moors,  he  says,  “ I am  certain  that 
if  before  driving  them  to  desperation,  it  had 
been  sought  to  admit  them  to  some  honourable 
offices  without  any  note  of  infamy,  it  is  possible 
that  they  might  have  been  willing  to  be  received 
in  the  Holy  Church  through  the  gate  of  honour  ” 
(JDiscurso  VII.).  In  the  same  discourse,  he 
wonders  whether  all  the  Irish  refugees  were  bred 
to  be  noblemen  as  they  show  such  reluctance  to 
labour.  He  ascribes  the  depopulation  of  Spain 
to  the  numerous  continental  wars,  and  the 
passion  for  adventures  excited  by  the  discovery 
of  America  (Disc.  VIII.)  as  well  as  by  the 
ingrained  indolence  of  crowds  of  vagrants  “who 
are  seen  playing  at  cards  the  whole  day  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  awaiting  by  day  the  hour  to 
be  fed  at  the  gates  of  convents,  and  by  night  to 
commit  burglaries  ” (Disc.  IX.).  For  a remedy 
he  recommends  the  development  of  manufactures 
as  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands, 
“which  are  rich  countries,  thorigh  they  reap 
neither  gold  nor  silver,”  and,  “ because  human 
labour  adds  additional  value  to  the  primary 
value  of  natural  produce”  (Disc.  XVI.).  It 
would  be  useful  to  admit  foreign  artisans, 
provided  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  away  all 
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their  acquired  wealth  (Z>MC.  XVII.).  There  are 
too  many  mayoraxgos  (entailed  estates)  {Disc. 
XL),  too  many  noblemen  {Disc.  XXL),  too 
many  holidays  ; in  some  bishoprics,  they  cover 
one-third  of  the  year,  without  including  bull- 
fights and  public  rejoicings  {Disc.  XIII.).  He 
sees  no  possibility  of  levying  new  taxes  {Disc. 
XIX.),  and  considers  that  as  regards  sumptuary 
regulations  “example  (of  the  magnates)  is 
better  than  imperative  laws  ” {Disc.  XXVIlL). 
In  his  fiftieth  and  last  discourse,  he  concludes 
with  a truth  not  much  appreciated  in  the  Spain 
of  his  days,  namely  that  “the  councillors  of 
kings  ought  not  to  be  like  cooks,  who  only 
think  of  dishes  to  please  the  palate,  but  like 
physicians,  who  prescribe  bitter  and  stringent 
pUls  and  potions.”  E.  ca. 

NAVARRUS  DE  Azpilcueta,  Martintjs 
(d.  1586),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  and  canonists  of  the  16th 
century,  was  a Spaniard  by  birth,  and,  after  a 
long  career  as  professor  at  Tolosa,  Salamanca, 
and  Coimbra,  resided  in  Rome  for  six-and- 
twenty  years  until  his  death.  To  the  economist 
he  is  of  interest  on  account  of  his  extremely 
liberal  teaching  in  the  matter  of  usury  (see 
Canon  Law  ; Interest  and  Usury).  He 
not  only  justified  the  triple  contract  (see  Eck, 
Johann,  who  also  explained  the  principle  on 
which,  through  the  Contractus  Trinus,  the  pay- 
ment of  a certain  percentage  for  the  use  of 
money  was  held  to  be  lawful),  but  was  the 
first  considerable  theologian  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  side,  as  Melanchthon  {q.v.)  was 
the  first  on  the  Protestant  side,  to  maintain 
that  Mora  or  delay  needed  not  to  be  proved 
to  justify  the  payment  of  compensation  for 
“interest.” 

[For  an  account  of  him  and  of  his  Manuals  Con- 
fessariorum,  see  W.  Endemann,  Studien  in  der 
romanisch  - kanonistischen  Wirthschafts  - und 
Rechtslehre  (1874),  i.  47,  et  frequenter,  and,  in 
English,  Ashley,  Econ.  Hist.,  i.  pt.  ii.  453.] 

w.  J.  A. 

NAVEAU,  Jean  Baptiste  (1716  - 1762), 
was  a French  oflicial. 

He  wrote  the  Financier  Citoyen,  Paris,  2 vols. 
1757.  Although  criticised  by  Voltaire  in  V Ucnnmc 
aux  Quarante  Jicus,  Naveau’s  book  is  still  useful 
to  consult  on  account  of  its  copious  information 
(Stourni,  Diet.  Hist,  des  Finances,  1895,  p.  97). 

E.  ca. 

NAVIGATION  ACTS.  See  Navigation 
Laws. 

NAVIGATION  CLAUSE.  This  is  the  clause 
found  in  many  commercial  treaties,  whereby 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  merchandise  of 
the  contracting  powers  are  limited  to  goods 
carried  by  the  ships  of  the  powers  or  other 
privileged  ships,  or  by  certain  fixed  routes. 
This  must  bo  distinguished  from  the  grant 
of  reciprocal  treatment  to  the  ships  of  each 
power  in  the  ports  of  the  other.  c.  a.  u. 


NAVIGATION  LAWS 

I.  History,  p.  8 ; Chief  provisions,  p.  9.  II.  Policy,  p. 

10 : (a)  Naval  Aspect,  p.  10 ; (t)  Commercial  Aspect, 

p.  11. 

Navigation  Laws  was  the  short  title  of  a 
series  of  enactments  designed  to  restrict  the 
carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  ships  and 
sailors  of  native  birth. 

I.  History 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  idea  of  so 
restricting  trade  did  not  occur  to  the  ancients, 
and  Maepherson  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
first  instance  of  a navigation  act  was  that  of 
James,  king  of  Aragon  and  count  of  Barcelona 
in  1227.  This  act  prohibited  all  foreign  vessels 
from  loading  goods  at  Barcelona  for  Alexandria 
and  other  parts  unless  no  vessels  belonging  to 
Barcelona  were  ready  and  competent  to  perform 
the  voyage.  The  object  was  to  crush  the  trade 
of  the  Catalans  to  the  Levant. 

The  first  navigation  act  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment was  5 Ric.  II.  c.  3 (1381).  In  order  to 
make  better  provision  for  an  efficient  navy,  it 
enacted  that  no  subject  of  the  king  should  ship 
any  merchandise  outward  or  homeward,  except  in 
“ships  of  the  king's  allegiance,”  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  Within  a 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  this 
stringent  enactment  by  the  proviso,  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Spanish  act  above  mentioned, 
that  it  should  be  lawful  to  ship  in  foreign 
vessels  if  English  could  not  be  found. 

A Scottish  act  followed  this  ; it  is  not  on 
record,  but  it  was  temporarily  suspended  for  a 
year  by  an  act  of  1428,  which  aUows  Scottish 
merchants  for  that  one  year  to  ship  in  foreign 
vessels  where  Scottish  are  not  avilable.  At 
this  period  Scotland  usually  followed  England 
closely  in  such  a policy. 

The  policy  which  dictated  these  acts  was  a 
product  of  an  age  which  assumed  that  every- 
thing could  be  effected  by  a king’s  decree,  and 
viewed  any  progress  on  the  part  of  another 
nation  as  a danger  to  England  (cp.  Commerce  ; 
Exports,  Duties  on).  But  occasional  refer- 
ences show  that  the  act  was  not  entirely 
successful,  and  the  attempts  made  from  time  to 
time  to  strengtlien  it  point  in  the  same 
direction.  In  1485,  a law  was  enacted  for  one 
year,  that  no  one  should  buy  or  sell  French 
wiues  unless  imported  in  vessels  belonging  to 
England,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  and  navigated 
principally  by  natives  of  England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  or  Calais  (this  last  is  an  interesting 
“footnote  to  history”).  And  in  1489, 
avowedly  on  account  of  the  decadence  of  the 
English  marine,  a new  act  was  jiassed  to 
pi-ohibit  the  charter  of  foreign  vessels,  except 
where  there  was  no  room  for  freight  on  English 
vessels.  This  last  act  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  and  was  re-enacted  in  1541. 

A notable  reversal  of  the  policy  took  place 
in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  (1558). 
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Since  the  making  of  the  statutes,”  the 
preamble  ran,  “ other  sovereign  princes,  finding 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  said  acts,  as 
thinking  that  the  same  were  made  to  the  hurt 
and  prejudice  of  their  country  and  navy,  have 
made  like  penal  laws  ...  by  reason  whereof 
there  hath  not  only  grown  great  displeasure 
between  the  foreign  princes  and  the  kings  of 
this  realm,  but  also  the  merchants  have  been 
sore  aggrieved  and  endamaged  ” ; the  gi’owth 
of  Ulicit  traffic  was  also  cited,  and  the  law 
abolished  prohibitions  and  made  the  ports  of 
England  open  to  foreign  shipping  on  payment 
of  a higher  duty  on  goods  so  imported. 
Various  breaches  in  this  policy,  even  during 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  suit  certain  ideas,  such  as  discourag- 
ing the  export  of  corn,  or  to  please  special 
interests  such  as  the  Turkey  Company 
(q.v.). 

In  1646,  the  old  idea  re-asserted  itself;  the 
Long  Parliament  enacted  that  no  duty  should 
be  levied  on  goods  intended  for  the  plantations, 
provided  they  were  shipped  in  English  bottoms. 
In  this  act,  Macpherson  finds  the  foundation  of 
the  navigation  acts,  which  he  hails  as  the 
“commercial  palladium  of  Great  Britain” 
(vol.  ii.  p.  431).  Five  years  later,  parliament 
determined  that  no  merchandise,  either  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  including  our  own 
plantations,  should  be  imported  into  England 
in  any  but  English-built  ships,  belonging  to 
English  subjects,  navigated  by  English 
conunanders  with  three-fourths  of  the  crew 
English.  This  is  the  first  Navigation  Act 
usually  so  styled.  It  was  aimed  against 
the  Dutch,  who  were  then  on  a free -trade 
basis,  not  only  doing  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe,  but  attracting  English  sailors  into 
their  service. 

Chief  Provisions  of  Acts. 

As,  however,  this  law  was  an  enactment  of 
the  Commonwealth,  it  is  the  act  of  1660  (11 
Car.  II.  c.  18)  which  is  usually  called  the 
Navigation  Act,  the  Charta  Maritima  of  Great 
Britain  according  to  Sir  Josiah  Child.  Its 
chief  provisions  were : 

(1)  The  prohibition  of  importation  or 

exportation  into  or  from  the  plantations, 
except  in  national  ships  with  English 
commanders  and  -with  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  Englishmen. 

(2)  The  prohibition  of  foreigners  from 

becoming  merchants  or  factors  in  the 
plantations. 

(3)  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 

goods,  the  growth  or  produce  of  the 
plantations  into  England  “ but  in  such 
ships  as  doe  truly  belong  to  English 
people  ” and  navigated  as  above. 

(4)  Rcsti-iction  of  the  coasting  trade  to 

English  owners  only. 


(5)  The  chief  products  of  the  English 
colonies  to  be  shipped  only  to  England, 
Ireland,  or  other  plantations. 

There  were  other  restrictions  and  conditions 
which  do  not  need  mention  here.  The  Scottish 
parliament  followed  suit  in  1661,  but  wisely, 
amongst  other  exemptions,  made  the  act 
inapplicable  to  the  case  of  corn  in  time  of 
dearth.  In  1663  (14  Car.  II.  c.  11)  an 
important  extension  of  the  act  became  law, 
excluding  from  the  privileges  of  English  ships 
all  foreign  - built  ships,  even  if  owned  Lu 
England  and  manned  as  required  by  the  act  of 
1660.  This  act  also  encouraged  armament  in 
Mediterranean  vessels,  chiefly  because  of  the 
Barbary  pirates. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  principle  of 
these  acts  dominated  the  policy  of  England 
towards  its  shipping  interests  ; it  was  inter- 
woven in  all  acts  whose  chief  object  was  the 
general  restriction  of  trade  to  English  channels, 
as  in  that  of  1663,  which  required  all 
commodities  shipped  from  the  plantations  to 
pass  through  England  to  their  destination. 
In  1675  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  enforce  the  acts  ; in  1696,  an 
attempt  to  re-enact  them  was  made.  All  this 
shows  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  evasion. 
On  the  other  hand  a sense  of  the  weakness  of 
the  policy  was  shown  in  the  partial  relaxation 
of  the  acts  in  1665  and  1693,  in  order  to  help 
English  merchants  to  recover  some  share  in 
the  Greenland  whale  fishery.  But  public  opin- 
ion was,  on  the  whole,  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
acts  ; hardly  a voice  except  Richardson’s  (in 
1750)  was  raised  against  their  policy  during  the 
whole  of  the  18th  century.  The  first  organ- 
ised attack  upon  them  came  from  the  colonies, 
and  particularly  the  West  Indian  colonies,  after 
the  severance  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  American  colonies  declared  their 
independence,  it  seems  to  have  been  foreseen 
that  their  large  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  fostered  by  artificial  restrictions, 
would  at  once  be  lost  if  it  were  put  on  the 
footing  of  other  foreign  ti'ade  ; accordingly 
American  ships  were,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
direct  trade,  put  on  the  footing  of  British 
ships.  This  amounted  to  a suspension  of  the 
navigation  acts  as  regards  this  trade ; and 
though  at  the  time  it  attracted  little  attention, 
it  was  afterwards  severely  criticised  as  .such. 
The  order  in  council  of  2nd  July  1783,  which 
conceded  this  favour,  confined  trade  with  the 
West  Indian  colonies  to  British  ships, 
endeavom’ing  to  force  it  out  of  its  natural 
channel,  viz.  with  the  republic  of  the  United 
States  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  West 
Indian  colonies  were  not  long  in  appealing 
against  a restriction  which,  amongst  othei 
evils,  made  their  suijplies  dearer  and  more 
precarious.  On  the  19th  Nov.  1783,  the 
legislature  of  Jamaica  protested,  and  Barbados 
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and  Antigua  followed  suit.  The  matter  wa.s 
referred  to  the  Trade  and  Plantations’  Committee 
in  1784,  and  again  in  1791.  They  gathered 
information  and  evidence,  and  issued  rather 
indeterminate  reports,  the  gist  of  which  was, 
in  fact,  that  more  harm  was  being  done  to 
America  than  to  Great  Britain.  The  matter 
dragged  on  from  year  to  year,  partly  postponed 
by  the  frequent  state  of  war,  during  which  the 
navigation  acts  were  continually  suspended,  as 
in  1803  and  1806.  Very  strenuous  attacks 
were  made  by  the  shipowners  upon  these 
suspending  acts,  but  no  serious  inroad  was 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  navigation  acts 
till  Mr.  Huskisson  took  the  question  up  in 
1821.  He  argued  it  very  clearly  and  success- 
fully. By  an  act  of  1822  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  44), 
the  colonies  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to 
export  their  produce  to  any  port,  provided  it 
were  carried  by  British  sliips,  and  even  in 
ships  of  the  port  for  which  it  was  destined,  if 
that  port  was  in  one  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  same  act  a still  more  important  step 
in  advance  was  made ; the  old  prohibition 
against  the  shipping  of  goods  from  the  ports 
of  certain  European  countries — notably  the 
Netherlands  and  > Germany  — was  at  last 
abolished.  In  1825  Mr.  Huskisson  carried  a 
further  reform,  closely  connected  with  his 
policy  of  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  with 
other  Em’opean  countries  ; it  was  made  legal 
to  import  the  produce  of  any  country  in  a 
ship  of  that  country  as  well  as  in  a British 
ship  ; the  privilege  which  had  been  granted 
first  to  the  United  States,  and  then  to  Portugal, 
was  made  general,  though  with  some  sort  of 
stipulation  for  reciprocal  treatment. 

The  act  of  1825  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  109) 
practically  brought  the  navigation  act  to  that 
final  form  in  which  it  was  the  subject  of  so 
much  debate  after  the  free-trade  movement 
was  established.  The  act  was  consolidated 
and  re-enacted  in  1833,  and  again  in  1845 
(8  & 9 Viet.  c.  88).  The  latter  was  the  last 
navigation  act : it  restricted  the  importation 
of  certain  enumerated  articles  to  British  ships 
or  ships  of  the  country  in  which  these  articles 
were  produced  ; it  prohibited  the  importation 
of  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
from  any  European  port  in  any  ship ; it 
confined  the  trade  between  all  parts  of  the 
British  empire  to  British  ships ; and  it 
required  that  a British  ship  should  be 
navigated  by  a British  master  and  a crew 
three-fourths  of  whom  wore  British.  The  act 
should  bo  read  with  those  relating  to  the 
registration  of  ships  and  of  seamen. 

But  every  year  the  restraint  became  more 
irksome.  The  colonies  and  foreign  countries 
were  alike  protesting,  and  volumes  of  bluebooks 
were  filled  with  memorials.  In  1847  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  a select 
committee  to  consider  the  subject : five  times 


they  simply  reported  the  evidence  which  they 
had  taken  ; the  conflict  of  testimony  was  so 
great  that  they  seemed  unable  to  proceed  to  a 
report.  In  1848  the  House  of  Lords  did 
exactly  the  same.  But  in  1849  the  movement 
in  favour  of  repeal  could  no  longer  be  with- 
stood : by  the  act  12  & 13  Viet  c.  9,  the  old 
navigation  acts  and  their  policy  were  swept  off 
the  statute  book  as  from  the  1st  of  Januarv 
1850. 

II.  Policy. 

The  beneficial  results  claimed  for  the 
navigation  acts  by  their  defenders  were  two, 
viz.  : 

а.  That  they  secured  England’s  naval 
supremacy  by  forcing  her  people  to  become 
sailors. 

б.  That  they  laid  the  foundation  of  England’s 
commercial  greatness. 

Even  Adaji  Smith,  pointing  out  that  they 
probably  had  their  origin  in  national 
animosities,  wrote  of  them — “ They  are  as  wise 
as  if  they  had  been  dictated  by  the  most 
deliberate  wisdom.” 

(a)  Naval  Aspect. 

In  making  that  statement  Adam  Smith  was 
evidently  thinking  chiefly  of  the  naval  aspect 
of  the  question.  The  opinion  that  these  acts 
had  been  the  origin  of  England’s  naval  strength, 
prevailed  to  modem  times,  and  was  much  in 
evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committees 
of  1848  and  1849.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
many  would  be  foimd  to  support  it.  But  the 
better  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  which 
contests  this  view.  Mr.  Labouchere,  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1848,  referred  to 
the  above-cited  statement  of  Adam  Smith’s,  as 
“ one  of  the  few  errors  which  Adam  Smith  ever 
made.”  We  might  expect  such  authorities  as 
Macgregor  and  Porter  in  evidence  before  H. 
of  C.  committee,  to  be  against  the  contention — 
but  many  would  pay  greater  attention  to  Captain 
Sir  John  Stirling’s  view  that  the  navy  had 
derived  no  benefits  from  the  acts.  It  is  diflBcult 
to  produce  actual  evidence  for  or  against  the 
view  in  question.  A few  general  considerations 
certainly  shake  confidence  in  it.  To  go  no 
furtlier  back,  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  there 
was  little  restraint  on  shipping,  the  navy  of 
England  proved  itself  vigorous  and  efficient, 
both  in  the  Channel  and  off  the  Spanish  main. 
The  Dutch,  despite  the  acts,  were  powerful  at 
sea  long  after  1650.  Soon  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Na^•igation  Act,  the  navy  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb  in  its  history,  and  Coke,  writing  in 
1671,  tliinks  the  act  had  actually  weakened  it. 
And  allowing  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
argument,  we  may  nevertheless  cite  the  facts 
(1)  that  in  1740,  and  again  in  1803,  one  of  the 
most  vital  pro^^sions  of  the  act,  as  to  the 
proportion  of  British  seamen,  was  suspended 
during  war  time  ; and  (2)  that  foreign  seamen 
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were  for  yeara  employed  surreptitiously  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  spite  of  the 
law  to  the  contrary. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  acts,  there  has  been 
no  apparent  decrease  in  England’s  naval 
strength.  Further,  the  best  school  for  the 
navy  is  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  that 
which  cramps  the  development  of  the  latter 
must  injuriously  affect  the  navy.  So  that 
Adam  Smith  himself,  when,  passing  from  the 
passage  already  quoted,  he  states  that  the 
navigation  acts  were  bad  for  commerce,  appears 
to  famish  a refutation  of  his  own  previous 
statement. 

(b)  Commercial  Aspect. 

This  second  passage  from  Adam  Smith  is  as 
follows  : “ The  navigation  act  is  not  favourable 
to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that 
opulence  which  can  arise  from  it.”  If  we 
could  accept  as  representative  the  opinion  of 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  act,  the  advocates 
of  the  act  had  no  care  that  it  should  be 
favourable  to  commerce.  “Trade,”  he  writes, 
“ was  considered  principally  as  the  means  for 
promoting  the  employment  of  ships,  and 
was  encouraged  chiefly  as  it  conduced  to  the 
one  great  national  object,  the  naval  strength 
of  the  country”  (v.  Collection  of  Papers,  1807, 
noted  at  end  of  article).  Not  that  the  loud 
complaints  of  the  shipping  interest,  towards 
the  end  of  last  century  and  onwards,  show  so 
much  anxiety  for  the  naval  strength  of  the 
country  as  for  their  own  private  advancement. 
They  would  not,  in  fact,  have  agreed  with 
Adam  Smith.  They  alleged  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  acts  was  followed  by  decrease  in 
shipping,  and  that  they  were  at  once  handi- 
capped in  their  competition  with  foreign  ship- 
owners. Some  attempt  was  made  to  prove  this 
by  figures,  but  we  have  found  it  impossible  to 
handle  those  figures  as  a simple  indication  of 
the  separate  effect  of  the  navigation  laws  or 
their  suspension.  We  can  here  only  give  some 
general  statements. 

Macpherson  triumphantly  quotes  the  Dutch 
remonstrance  against  the  acts  at  Breda  (1667) 
as  an  evidence  of  their  value  in  wresting  the 
trade  from  the  Dutch  ; but  we  find  nothing  to 
show  upon  what  Lines  the  remonstrance 
proceeded,  and  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  it 
was  directed  against  the  general  unfriendliness 
of  the  policy  and  the  stringent  powers  of  search 
given  to  British  officers.  It  was  to  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Dutch  that  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  acts 
have  pointed  as  evidence  of  their  success  ; but 
they  fail  to  consider  the  other  reasons  which 
led  to  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ocean.  Thorold  Rogers  (Econ.  Inter,  of  History), 
free  trader  as  he  was,  states  that  the  naviga- 
tion acts  of  Cromwell  transferred  the  supre- 
macy of  the  seas  from  Holland  to  England. 


On  the  other  hand,  Macpherson  admits  that 
there  were  very  soon  loud  complaints  of  the 
acts  from  British  subjects.  Roger  Coke 
(q.v.)  (1671)  states  that  within  two  years  the 
act  had  lost  England  the  Baltic  and  Green- 
land trade  ; and  two  or  three  times  it  was 
specially  waived  with  a view  to  the  recovery  of 
that  trade.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  great 
advocate  of  the  acts,  gives  much  evidence  of 
their  impotence  and  interference  with  trade. 
Richardson  (1750)  found  great  fault  with  the 
working  of  the  acts.  A glaring  instance 
of  their  unfairness  is  that  quoted  by  the 
assembly  of  Jamaica,  that  in  1783,  when  there 
was  great  distress  in  the  island,  there  were 
about  5000  barrels  of  flour  in  the  harbour 
which  could  not  be  landed  because  of  the 
provisions  of  the  navigation  act.  Labouchere 
cites  as  a gross  instance  of  their  bad  efl'ect,  a 
despatch  from  the  government  of  Trinidad  to 
Earl  Grey.  “When  coolie  labour  was  first 
proposed  to  be  introduced,  American  vessels 
could  have  been  procured  to  bring  them  at  £9 
per  head  whereas  the  present  charge  is  nearly 
£18.”  More  general  instances  may  be  found 
in  the  evidence  before  the  select  committees  of 
1847  and  1848.  And  the  short  allusion  to 
them  in  the  first  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  is  a severe  condemnation. 

That  their  relaxation  did  not  injure  British 
shipping  may  be  shown  from  Mr.  Huskisson’s 
figures  comparing  British  and  Foreign  ships 
entering  English  ports. 


British 

tonnage. 

Foreign 

tonnage. 

Average  of  1814-1823 
,,  ,,  1824-1826 

Actual  number  in  1826 

1,607,948 

1,963,678 

539,062 

804,366 

1,950,630 

694,116 

The  increase  of  British  tonnage  was  greater 
in  proportion  than  that  of  foreign  tonnage. 
The  year  1826  was  one  of  depression. 

That  the  abolition  of  the  acts  did  not  injure 
British  shipping,  is  shown  by  the  following 
returns. 


BHtish  ships  trading  to  and 
from  English  ports. 

Foreign  ships  trading 
to  and  from  English 
ports. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1845 

1850 

1855 

1860 

1865 

1870 

44,698 

45,852 

52,643 

63,170 

70,587 

8,546,090 

9,442,544 

10,919,732 

13,914,923 

19,358,955 

25,072,180 

32,045 

37,695 

50,503 

48,897 

49,116 

3,531,215 

5,062,520 

7,569,738 

10,774,369 

9,538,137 

11,568,002 

The  proportion  of  British  tonnage  in  1845 
was  71  per  cent ; in  1865  it  was  about  67 
per  cent ; in  1870  barely  70  per  cent.  Coming 
to  1880  there  were  41,348,984  tons  of  British 
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against  17,387,079  foreign,  or  rather  over  70 
per  cent,  and  at  the  present  day  the  proportion 
remains  much  the  same.  As  against  these 
figures  the  only  argument  to  be  used  is  that  the 
numerical  increase  of  British  tonnage  would 
have  been  greater  had  the  acts  been  maintained. 
This  is  conti'ary  to  the  balance  of  evidence. 

[Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  vols.  i.  ii. 
passim,  see  index,  sub  voce. — A collection  of 
Papers  on  Navigation  and  Trade  (including 
reports  of  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations) 
printed  by  order  of  the  Society  of  Shipowners, 
1807. — Huskisson’s  Speeches,  1825-  1827. — 
John  Lewis  Ricardo’s  Anatomy  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  1847. — Cp.  Ricardo’s  Anatomy  dis- 
sected. By  a Barrister  (1848). — Reports  of 
Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  1847. — Reports  of  Committee  of 
Hcniseof  Lords,  1848. — Mr.  Labouchere’s Speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  1848. — Debates  of 
1849,  e.g.  Harrowby  and  Brougham,  7th  May, 
for  the  Acts  ; also  Earl  Grey. — Pamphlets  of 
W.  S.  Lindsay  and  T.  Ogilvy.  — Allen’s 
Navigation  Laws  of  Ch'eat  Britain,  1849. — 
M'Culloch’s  note  to  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of 
Nations,  1863  (cp.  M'Culloch’s  Commereidl 
Dictionary).'\  c.  a.  h. 

NAVILLE,  FRAN901S  Marc  Louis  (1784- 
1846),  was  bom  at  Geneva  and  died  at  A^ernier 
near  that  city.  He  was  a Protestant  pastor  of 
French  extraction  ; persecution  having  driven 
his  family  from  their  native  land.  Like  many 
pastors  he  occupied  himself  with  education. 

In  1829  the  French  Academy  offered  a prixe 
on  the  subject  of  Charity — two  competitors  were 
bracketed  equal  for  it — Duohatel  and  Naville. 

Neville’s  paper,  revised  and  enlarged,  was 
printed  under  the  title  De  la  charite  Ugale,  de  ses 
effets,  de  ses  causes  et  spSdalement  des  maisons  de 
travail  et  de  la  proscription  de  la  mendiciti  in 
1836,  2 vols.  8vo.  The  success  of  this  work  is 
due  to  its  methodical  arrangement  and  the  clear- 
ness of  its  conclusions.  It  argues  against  charity 
dispensed  by  the  state,  in  favour  of  private  bounty. 

The  sincerity  of  the  author  is  shown  in  his 
declaration  that  when  commencing  to  write  he  was 
quite  of  the  opposite  opinion,  and  regarded  charity 
as  one  of  the  normal  and  necessary  functions  of 
the  state.  In  working  on  his  subject  he  felt  the 
instability  of  the  basis  of  his  opinions,  and  argued 
against  state  interference.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  subject  the  work  is  a masterpiece.  a.  c.  f. 

NEALE,  Edward  Vansittart  (1810-1892), 
Vansittart  Neale’s  active  connection  with 
co-operation  did  not  begin  till  he  was  forty 
years  of  age,  though  he  was  ripe  for  the  work 
by  a previous  searching  study  of  systems  of 
socialism. 

About  1860  he  heard  of  and  joined  tlio  well- 
known  band  of  Christian  Socialists  (see  CuRis- 
TIAN  Sociamsm),  and  became  a member  of 
the  “ Society  for  Promoting  AVorking  Alen’s 
Associations”  of  which  the  Rev.  F.  D.  ^Maurice 
was  then  president. 


His  work  for  the  co-ojjerative  cause  during 
forty  years  was  rather  of  a practical  than  of  a 
literary  character.  Yet  his  literary  work  was 
considerable,  and  included  a Manual  far  Co- 
operators  and  many  magazine  articles  on  social 
economics,  the  last,  Thoughts  on  Social  Pro- 
blems and  their  Solution,  appearing  in  the 
Economic  Review,  October  1892,  after  his 
death.  He  was  also  a constant  contributor  to 
the  Co-operative  News,  and  numerous  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  Co-operative  Union  were  written 
by  him.  His  practical  work  may  be  classified 
as  follows ; 

1.  Promotion  of  Co-operative  Societies.  He 
started  the  first  co-operative  stores  in  London, 
and  the  “Central  Co-operative  Agency,”  which 
anticipated,  if  it  did  not  actually  bring  about, 
the  present  Co-operative  VTholesale  Society. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  and 
management  of  many  societies,  distributive  and 
productive,  and  help^  them  largely  with  funds. 
Amongst  other  attempts  he,  with  his  own  capital, 
tried  a large  experiment  in  co-operative  produc- 
tion at  the  Atlas  Engineering  AVorks.  Though 
he  thus  lost  a considerable  fortune,  the  sacrifices 
made  by  Neale  in  the  cause  did  perhaps  more 
than  anything  to  keep  out  class  jealousy  and 
distrust  from  the  co-operative  movement. 

2.  Legal  Work,  and  especially  the  promo- 
tion of  legislation  to  protect  industrial  societies. 
It  was  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Neale 
and  J.  M.  Ludlow  that  the  first  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act  was  passed  in  1852, 
which  gave  a legal  status  to  co-operative  societies 
— regarded  hopefully  by  some  as  the  “Magna 
Charta”  of  the  labouring  classes.  He  shared  in 
the  drafting  of  many  amending  acts,  and  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  great  consolidating  act 
of  1876.  He  also  gave  valuable  assistance  in 
framing  rules  for  co-operative  societies,  notably 
those  of  the  Co-operative  ATholesale  Society 
and  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  he  prepared 
the  model  rules  under  which  most  societies  are 
now  governed. 

3.  Work  in  connection  with  the  Co-operative 
Union.  AA'ith  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Co- 
operative AVholesale  Society’s  business,  it  was 
felt  that  something  other  than  a successful 
business  concern  was  required  as  the  “official 
and  recognised  representative  organ  of  co-opera- 
tion in  England.” 

Congresses  presided  over  by  A'ansittart  Neale 
were  accordingly  held  in  London  in  1868. 
They  were  the  forerunners  of  the  co-operative 
congresses,  which  are  now  of  annual  occurrence, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Co-operative 
Union.  In  all  this  Neale  took  a very  pro- 
minent part,  and  in  1874  he  became  secretary 
of  the  Union,  living  in  lodgings  in  Manchester 
and  devoting  himself  absolutely  to  the  work. 
Ho  retained  this  post  until  within  a few  months 
of  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
and  his  succession  to  a landed  estate,  which 
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would  have  drawn  away  most  men  from  such 
arduous  work. 

In  this  position  he  was  at  the  centre  of  the 
co-operative  movement  in  England ; he  also 
attended  congresses  and  corresponded  with  co- 
operators  abroad.  He  helped  to  found,  in  1884, 
the  Labour  Association  for  advancement  of 
co-operative  production  and  labour  partnerships 
— which  still  exists. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  in  the 
great  question  that  threatens  a division  among 
co-operators,  Neale  held  that  the  workpeople 
employed  by  co-operative  distributive  societies, 
wholesale  or  retail,  were  entitled  to  a share  in 
the  profits,  and  a voice  in  the  direction,  instead 
of  being  treated  like  the  employes  in  any 
ordinary  factory  or  workshop. 

E.  V.  Neale  wrote  several  religious  works ; 
among  those  on  co-operative  questions  are : — 
A ssociaticm  and  Educaticm : WhM  they  may  do  for 
the  People. — Land,  Labour,  and  Machinery. — 
The  Economic  Aspect  of  Co-operation. — The  Three 
O.’s  Co-operative  Triologue. — May  I do  what  I 
will  with  mine  own?  1851. — The  Economics  of 
Co-operation. 

[Henry  Pitman,  Life,  Co-operative  Union, 
Manchester,  1894.  — Notice  by  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  iL  1892  ; and  notices  by 
Judge  Hughes,  Economic  Review,  1893  (see  also 
Christian  SociALisii ; Co-operation).] 

H.  Ho. 

NEBENIUS,  Karl  Friedrich  (1784-1857), 
was  born  near  Landau  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate. 
After  studying  law  at  Tiibingen,  he  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  Napoleonic  methods  of 
administration  as  a volunteer  assistant  to  the 
prefect  at  Besangon,  but  would  not  accept  a 
place  in  the  French  service.  He  became  in 
1807  private  secretary  in  the  Baden  ministry 
of  finance,  in  1823  first  councillor,  and  in  1838 
president  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  He 
supported  a liberal  policy,  but  the  absolutist 
party  under  Blittersdorf  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  resigned  ofiice  in  1839.  He  declined 
an  offer  from  Frederick  William  IV.  of  a high 
position  in  the  Prussian  service.  On  the  fall 
of  Blittersdorf  he  became  again  in  1845  minister 
president.  He  retired  in  July  1849  ; suflered 
for  some  years  from  failing  sight,  and  died  at 
Karlsruhe. 

Nebenius  was  the  leader  of  reform  in  Baden  for 
nearly  forty  years,  constructing  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  in  1818,  creating  its  railways, 
remodelling  its  taxation  and  domain-management, 
introducing  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  organising  the  system  of  popular  in- 
struction, and  regenerating  the  higher  teaching, 
especially  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  of 
which  he  was  curator.  But  his  name  is  chiefly 
associated  with  his  energetic  and  successful  efforts 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Zollverein — an  event 
which  Roscher  pronounced  to  have  been  the  most 
important  in  German  history  between  Waterloo 
and  Koniggratz.  List  had  done  much,  as  a 
popular  writer  and  indefatigable  agitator,  to  recom- 


mend to  the  national  mind  the  idea  of  such  an 
institution ; but  Nebenius  studied  its  conditions, 
conciliated  its  opponents,  and  devised  a tariff  for 
the  general  adoption  of  its  component  states,  so 
that  he  has  been  justly  called  its  intellectual 
founder.  The  perseverance,  foresight,  and  tact 
with  which  he  worked  out  the  problem,  merit 
hearty  approbation. 

As  a scientific  economist  he  was  of  the  school 
of  Adam  Smith,  and  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade 
as  the  general  rule  in  practice  ; but  he  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  non-intervention  of 
the  state  in  the  industrial  world.  His  principal 
theoretical  work  was  Der  offentliche  Kredit,  1820, 
2nd  ed.,  1829,  “perhaps,”  says  Roscher,  “the 
best  monograph  in  the  whole  economic  literature 
of  Germany,  and  certainly  the  most  important 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  public  debts  which  has 
been  written  in  any  language.”  His  most  note- 
worthy writings  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
Zollverein  were  his  Denkschrift  iiber  das  Deutsche 
Zollwesen,  written  and  privately  circulated  in  1819, 
but  not  published  till  1833,  and  Der  Deutsche 
Zollverein,  sein  System  und  seine  Zukunft,  1835. 

[Von  Weech  in  Ally.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Lippert 
in  Handw.  der  Staatswissenschaften. — Roscher, 
Gesch.  der  N.O.,  p.  953.]  j.  k.  i. 

NECESSARII  HEREDES.  Members  of  the 
household  of  a deceased  person,  upon  whom  his 
inheritance  fell,  succeeded  to  him  as  universal 
successors  or  heirs  without  any  consent  of  their 
own,  and  whether  they  %vished  to  succeed  or 
not.  Hence  they  are  called  in  Roman  law 
necessary  heirs — necessarii  lieredes,  being  op- 
posed to  heirs,  who  are  not  members  of  the- 
household  of  the  deceased,  as  these  do  not 
acquire  his  inheritance  without  an  act  of  accept- 
ance on  their  part,  hereditatis  aditio. 

There  are  two  classes  of  necessarii  heredes : 1. 
sui  et  necessarii,  descendants  of  the  deceased 
under  his  paternal  power,  who  become  by  his- 
death  independent  persons,  sui  juris;  2.  neces- 
sarii heredes,  i.e.  slaves  of  the  deceased  made  heirs 
by  him  in  his  will.  E.  a.  w. 

NECKER,  Jacques  (1732-1804),  was  born 
and  died  at  Geneva.  His  character  was  an 
unusual  mixture  of  qualities  rarely  united  in 
one  individual.  A very  able  and  honest  banker, 
he  established  a house  of  the  highest  standing  at 
Paris — Thelusson,  Necker  & Co., — and  rapidly 
accumulated  a large  fortune  ; satisfied  \vith  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired,  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness at  the  age  of  forty  to  devote  himself  to 
politics  and  literature.  He  believed  himself 
possessed  of  sufficient  capacity  to  lead  the 
political  world,  and  that  at  a moment  when  it 
was  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Dexterous  in  the 
use  of  expedients,  and  but  slightly  burdened, 
with  theory,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
eclipse  Turgot,  whose  inferior  ho  was,  especially 
in  grasp  of  principle.  His  first  work,  the  lilloge 
de  Colbert,  received  a prize  from  the  French 
Academy  in  1773,  he  then  wrote  De  la  Ugislaticny 
et  du  commerce  des  grains,  8vo,  1775,  which, 
dogmatic  in  style  and  opposed  to  the  views  of 
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Turgot,  had  considtrable  success,  and  even  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  that  minister  (19th  May 
1776).  On  Tm’got’s  successor,  de  Clugny, 
dying,  30th  October  1776,  Taboureau  desReaux 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  compelled 
to  accept  Necker  as  his  coadjutor.  This  led  to 
his  resignation  1st  July  1777,  when  his  duties 
were  handed  over  to  Necker  under  the  title  of 
Diredtcur-gineral  des  finaruxs.  Though  acting 
as  CoTiirdleur-geTiAral,  he  was  not  granted  that 
title,  as  this  would  have  admitted  him  to  the 
council  of  state,  and  he  was  a protestant.  In 
this,  his  first  essay  in  finance,  Necker  showed 
marked  ability,  diminishing  the  expenses, 
simplifying  the  machinery  of  the  administra- 
tion, and,  through  his  connection  with  the 
great  Bank,  obtaining  exceptionally  favourable 
terms  for  the  treasury.  The  tide  of  public 
opinion  began  now  to  set  in  the  direction  of  the 
convocation  of  the  £tats  Geniraux.  In  1781 
Necker’s  famous  Compte  Rendu  an  Roi  appeared, 
addressed  rather  to  the  public  than  to  the  head 
of  the  state.  His  popularity  increased  ; the 
success  of  his  report,  the  &st  of  its  class, 
though  incomplete,  -was  great.  The  condition 
of  the  finances  of  the  country  was  imjiroved, 
but  an  unexpected  result  occurred.  Cabals 
were  roused  against  him,  perhaps  fomented  by 
Necker’s  extraordinary  vanity  and  his  folly 
in  mixing  praises  of  his  wife,  whose  salon  was 
celebrated,  with  his  official  reports.  The  court 
became  hostile,  and  in  1781  he  was  compelled 
to  resign.  But  the  weaknesses  of  the  best- 
knovm  of  his  successors,  Calonne,  caused  the 
public  to  think  with  regret  of  the  fallen  minister, 
and  the  publication  of  De  V administration  des 
finances  de  la  France,  3 vols.  8vo,  1784,  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  his  popularity.  This  work, 
like  those  which  Necker  had  written  previously, 
is  marked  by  an  absence  of  general  principle  ; 
it  was  declamatory  and  exaggerated  in  style, 
but  valuable  to  those  who  would  study  how 
the  finances  of  France  were  managed  in  the 
last  days  of  the  old  regime. 

Necker  was  detested  by  the  court  as  a protest- 
ant and  a bourgeois,  nevertheless  Louis  XVI. 
found  himself  compelled  to  recall  him  to  power, 
20th  August  1788,  this  time  also  with  the  title 
of  Dirccteur-geniraZ  des  finances.  The  financial 
position  was  serious.  The  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt  was  suspended,  the 
toeasury  empty ; Necker’s  return  to  power 
inspired  confidence,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  money 
reappeared.  He  had,  howev’or,  to  employ  his 
private  resources  to  sustain  the  public  credit. 
Though  the  court  was  still  hostile,  the  multitude 
applauded  him.  When  he  spoke  of  retirement 
the  court  was  compelled  to  ask  him  to  remain 
in  office,  but  by  one  of  those  sudden  turns  of 
fortune  so  frequent  at  this  period,  the  king 
intimated  to  him  his  dismissal,  11th  July  1789, 
and  ordered  him  to  leave  France  secretly. 
Necker  obeyed  and  returned  to  Geneva.  The 


cflect  of  his  dejjarture  on  public  opinion  was 
terrific.  In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances  the 
Bastille  was  taken,  and  on  29th  July,  Necker 
was  recalled  by  the  court  with  the  title  of 
Premier  ministre  des  finances,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  council.  HLs  return  was  an  unparalleled 
triumph.  In  every  town  that  he  passed  through 
between  Switzerland  and  Paris  the  horses  were 
taken  out  of  his  carriage  and  he  was  drawn  by 
the  admiring  people.  This  mad  enthusiasm 
could  not  last.  Some  slight  errors  in  judgment 
alienated  pubUc  opinion,  and  on  8th  f^ptember 
1790  he  was  again  compelled  to  leave  office  and 
France,  this  time  for  ever.  The  populace  was 
indifferent,  if  not  hostile.  In  a small  town  in 
Champagne,  he,  who  had  never  deigned  to 
accept  the  salary  attached  to  his  high  office, 
was  arrested  as  a malefimtor.  How  little  he 
had  deserved  this  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  left  behind  him  at  the  treasury, 
to  assist  the  public  credit,  £96,000,  his  own 
property,  which  was  only  returned  to  his 
daughter  the  well-known  Madame  de  Stael- 
Holstein  in  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration 
An  order  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  national 
assembly  to  enable  Necker  to  regain  his  liberty 
and  to  return  to  Switzerland. 

Of  Necker’s  later  works  we  need  only  mention  : 
Sur  V administration  de  M.  Xecker par  lui-mhne, 
8vo,  1791. — His  work  on  La  Ugislation  et  Ic 
commerce  is  inserted  in  the  economic  collection  of 
Guillaumin. 

[Adam  Smith  called  Necker  “ a mere  Tn.<iTi  of 
detail,” — Sir  J.  Mackintosh  is  the  authority  for 
this.  Rae,  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  1895,  p.  206.] 

A.  a f. 

NEGATIVE  QUANTITIES  occur  in  econ- 
omics, as  in  other  sciences,  when  a variable, 
passing  through  zero,  becomes  less  than  nothing, 
so  that  the  addition  thereof  causes  not  aug- 
mentation but  diminution.  Most  economic 
quantities  are  susceptible  of  this  change  of  sign- 
Thus  wealth,  affected  with  the  minus  sign, 
becomes  debt.  The  utility  attending  the  con- 
sumption of  wealth  being  taken  as  positive, 
the  disutility  of  labour  incurred  by  the 
production  of  wealth  must  be  regarded  as 
negative.  Consumption  is  negative  production. 
Jevons  projioses  to  employ  Discommoditt  to 
signify  any  substance  or  action  which  is  the 
opposite  of  commodity,  that  is  to  say,  anything 
which  ice  desire  to  get  rid  of,  like  ashes  or 
sewage  {Theory,  2nd  ed.  p.  63).  Such  an 
article  may  be  said  to  have  negative  value. 
Among  articles  which  have  a negative  value 
Agents  of  Pkoductiox  may  occur.  The  loss 
attending  the  use  of  old-fashioned  machinery 
and  plant  may  bo  considered  as  a negative 
“quasi-rent”  (MarshaD).  It  is  conceivable 
that,  capital  becoming  suiierabundant,  borrowers 
would  pay  a “ negative  interest,”  that  is,  receive 
a pajuuent  for  safeguarding  and  keeping  up  the 
capital  borrowed  (Prof.  Foxwell,  The  Social 
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Aspect  of  Banking,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of 
Bankers,  vol.  vii.  p.  71,  1886).  The  practical 
limit  to  this  class  of  payment  would  be  soon 
attained.  The  payment  which  a waiter  makes 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  serve  in  a fashionable 
restaurant  where  there  is  a prospect  of  gi'atuities 
might  be  described  as  negative  wages. 

The  geometrical  representation  of  a negative 
quantity,  by  reversing  the  direction  of  a line,  is 
common  in  mathematical  economics.  Thus 
Jevons  {Theory,  2nd  ed.  p.  187)  represents  the 
disutility  of  labour  by  ordinates  measured 
downwards,  the  utility  of  consumption  being 
represented  by  ordinates  measured  upwards. 
Of  course  the  pleasure  which  may  attend  initial 
stages  of  labour  is  to  be  measured  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  fatigue.  A beautiful  example  of 
this  construction  is  given  by  Gossen. 

[The  philosophy  of  the  subject  is  stated  ably  and 
authoritatively  by  Cournot  in  his  Revue  Sommaire, 
in  a passage  directed  against  Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod’s 
peculiar  use  of  negative  quantities  in  economics.  ] 

F.  V.  E. 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENT.  The 
standard  definition  of  a negotiable  instrument 
is  that  given  by  Lord  Blackburn,  who  says,  “ It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a safe  rule  that  where  an 
instrument  is  by  the  custom  of  trade  transferable, 
like  cash,  by  delivery,  and  is  also  capable  of 
being  sued  upon  by  the  person  holding  it  pro 
tempore,  then  it  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
‘ negotiable  instrument,  ’ and  the  property  in  it 
passes  to  a hona  fide  transferee  for  value  though 
the  transfer  may  not  have  taken  place  in  market 
overt.”  As  regards  the  custom  of  trade,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  question  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  usage  of  the  English  money 
market,  and  not  by  the  usage  of  the  country 
where  the  instrument  was  issued,  if  it  be  a 
foreign  instrument.  The  definition  itself  ap- 
pears to  require  two  qualifications.  First,  an 
instrument,  not  othenvise  negotiable,  may  be 
made  negotiable  by  statute ; and,  secondly, 
foreign  government  bonds  to  bearer  may  un- 
doubtedly be  negotiable,  yet  the  holder  cannot 
sue  the  foreign  government  upon  them  in  the 
courts  of  this  country.  The  main  classes  of 
negotiable  instruments  are,  bills,  promissory 
notes,  cheques,  bank-notes,  exchequer  bills, 
foreign  bearer  bonds,  bearer  debentures,  and 
scrip.  Postal  orders  are  not  negotiable. 

[See  Commercial  Instrument  ; Not  Negoti- 
able ; Chalmers  on  Bills  of  Exchange.']  M.  D.  c. 

NERI,  PoMPEO  (1707  - 1777).  Bom  in 
Florence,  a Tuscan  economist  and  statesman. 
He  was  a minister  of  Leopold  I.  of  Tuscany. 
He  also  held  office  in  Milan  under  Maria  Theresa 
and  reformed  the  municipal  government  there. 
He  presided  at  the  commission  of  the  taxation 
of  the  state  of  Milan,  and  at  the  conferences 
appointed  to  draw  up  a 'coinage  convention 
between  the  Austrian  states  in  Italy  and  the 
states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  on  the  Italian 


side  of  the  Alps.  Neri’s  name  is  especially 
associated  mth  the  gi'eat  Leopoldine  reforms  in 
which  he  played  an  important  part ; he  was 
entrusted  with  the  compilation  of  the  civil  laws 
for  Tuscany ; he  then  undertook  economic 
reforms,  suggesting  to  his  sovereign  the  adoption 
of  free  trade  in  grain,  which  he  was  the  first  in 
Italy  to  support,  and  introduced  gi-adually  by 
the  laws  of  1763-64  and  the  edict  of  1767 — 
the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  of  economic  freedom 
in  Tuscany.  He  abolished  the  duty  on  foreign 
corn,  taxes  and  bounties  on  bread,  and  overcame 
the  obstacles  which  hindered  the  free  circulation 
of  cereals  in  the  interior. 

Neri’s  work  is  of  importance  from  a scientific 
point  of  view.  In  his  Discorso  sulla  materia 
frumentaria  he  shows  that  absolute  freedom  for 
the  corn  trade  is  the  only  system  suitable  to 
Tuscany,  and  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  its 
economic  laws,  whether  agriculture  or  the  general 
requirements  of  food  production  be  considered. 
This  treatise  formed  the  basis  of  those  Tuscan 
reforms  on  which  an  illustrious  group  of  economists 
collaborated.  Another  important  work  of  Neri’s 
is  on  the  value  of  money,  in  which,  though  he  may 
not  state  much  that  is  new,  he  expounds  with 
brevity  and  clearness  the  principles  regulating  the 
choice  of  the  material  for  the  coins,  and  defines  the 
regulations  according  to  which  money  should  be 
minted.  He  also  wrote  in  1750  a voluminous 
report  on  the  basis  of  the  Milanese  taxation,  a 
great  work  of  proportionate  assessment  initiated 
by  Charles  VI.  in  1718,  and  carried  on  by  Neri. 
This  report  was  continued  by  G.  R.  Carli  in  1776. 
Osservazioni  sul  prezzo  legale  delle  monete,  Milan, 
1751. — Discorso  sopra  la  materia  frumentaria, 
1767. — Relazione  dello  stato  in  cui  si  trova  V opera 
del  censimento  universale  del  ducato  di  Milano, 
1750. — See,  concerning  Pompeo  Neri,  J.  Mont- 
gomery Stuart,  “The  History  of  Free  Trade  in 
Tuscany,”  in  the  Cohden  Club  Essays. — V.  Cusu- 
mano.  La  teoria  del  commercio  dei  grani  in  Italia, 
Bologna,  1877  (Archivio  Giuridico). — A.  Morena, 
Le  riforme  e le  dottrine  economiche  in  Toscana, 
Florence,  1886-87  (in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale). 

u.  R. 

NEUMANN  SPALLART,  Franz  Xavier 
(1837-88).  Ritter  von  Neumann  Spallart  was 
an  Austrian  economist  and  statistician  of  high 
ability  whose  comparatively  early  death  at 
about  fifty  years  of  age  was  regi'etted  by  friends 
and  colleagues  not  onl}'  in  Austria  but  in  all 
the  leading  counfries  of  Europe.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  where 
he  studied  law  and  economics,  and  took  his 
degree  as  doctor  of  laws  in  1862.  After 
travelling  for  a time  in  Europe,  he  returned  to 
Vienna.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  Vienna  commercial 
academy,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  to 
other  important  educational  positions.  In  1871 
he  became  an  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial- 
Royal  Statistical  Central  Commission,  to  which 
body  he  gave  valuable  services  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1876  he  represented  the 
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commission  at  the  International  Statistical 
Congress  at  Buda-Pesth,  at  Paris  in  1878,  in 
Paris  again  in  1885,  and  in  London  with 
Professor  von  Inama  Sternegg  in  the  same 
year,  when  the  jubilee  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  took  place.  This  meeting  in  London 
was  remarkable  for  the  foundation  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  the  regula- 
tions of  which  Neumann  Spallart  drafted  chiefly 
in  concert  with  Dr.  L.  Bodio,  though  others 
had  a share  in  that  important  work.  The 
institute,  at  its  first  meeting  in  Rome  in  1887, 
elected  Neumann  Spallart  as  its  second  vice- 
president  ; and  though  far  from  well  at  the 
time,  he  did  much  useful  work  on  that  occasion. 
In  the  winter  of  1887-88,  the  chest  complaint 
from  which  he  had  always  suffered  more  or 
less  grew  rapidly  worse  and  he  died  in  April 
1888. 

Neumann  Spallart  was  the  author  of  a great 
many  volumes  and  pamphlets,  many  of  them 
having  special  relation  to  Austria-Hungary,  as 
might  be  expected.  A list  of  his  works  will  be 
found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society 
for  June  1888.  His  most  widely-known  contribu- 
tion to  statistics  is  his  admirable  Uebersichten  der 
Weltwirthschaft  published  at  Stuttgart  in  various 
years  from  1870  to  1883-84.  w.  H. 

NEUTRAL  MARKETS.  It  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  neutral  states  to  keep  their 
markets  open  for  trade  in  time  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand  belligerent  powers,  in  their  anxiety 
to  deal  effective  blows  at  their  adversaries,  are 
apt  to  strike  at  them  through  neutral  commerce. 
Since  the  transactions  of  neutral  markets  take 
place  on  neutral  territory,  they  cannot  be  directly 
interfered  with  by  the  states  at  war.  But  in- 
directly they  can  be  injured  by  interference  on  the 
high  seas  with  vessels  which  carry  goods  to  and 
from  their  ports.  Practice  has  varied  from  time 
to  time,  and  sometimes  an  exceptional  usage  has 
been  adopted  for  a while  by  powerful  belligerents 
(see  International  Law).  Thus  the  right  of 
confiscating  not  only  enemy  goods  found  on 
board  a neutral  ship,  but  the  ship  as  well,  was 
claimed  and  exercised  by  France  and  Spain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  A hundred 
years  later  England  and  France  enforced  their 
violent  and  illegal  measures  of  mutual  retalia- 
tion at  the  expense  of  neutral  trade,  and  to 
the  ruin  of  neutral  markets  (see  Continental 
System  ; Licenses  (Continental  War)).  But 
commercial  interests  are  now  far  too  jiowerful  to 
be  harried  with  impunity.  By  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  of  1856  both  enemy  goods  laden  on 
neutral  ships  and  neutral  goods  laden  on 
enemy  ships  are  allowed  to  pass  freely  to  and 
from  neutral  ports  (see  Declaration  of  Paris). 
Leaving  out  blockade  which  is  sui  gciicris,  the 
only  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  freedom  are 
louiid  in  the  cases  of  enemy  ships,  enemy  goods 
on  cnemj'  sliips,  and  contraband  of  war  carried 
in  neutral  ships.  The  two  former  would  dis- 


appear if  private  property  at  sea  were  exempted 
from  warlike  capture.  The  latter  will  probably 
remain  as  long  as  wars  continue  ; for  no  power 
is  likely  to  deprive  itself  of  the  right  to  seize 
munitions  of  war  on  the  way  to  an  enemy. 
During  the  American  civil  war  of  1861-1865, 
each  side  bought  enormous  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  in  England  ; and  the  neutral 
British  port  of  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  became 
the  centre  of  a considerable  trade  in  goods 
intended  to  run  the  blockade  of  the  [xirts  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  In  the  war  of 
1904-5  between  Russia  and  Japan  the  former 
power  purchased  aU  sorts  of  weapons  and  war- 
like stores  in  Germany,  from  where  they  were 
conveyed  to  her  across  her  land  frontiers.  The 
law  of  contraband  is  powerless  to  deal  with  a trade 
of  this  kind  which  does  not  cross  the  seas  and 
cannot  be  intercepted  by  the  other  belligerent. 

[The  references  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles 
cited  in  the  text  will  apply  to  the  present  subject. 
For  the  sudden  rise  of  Nassau,  and  the  trade  in 
contraband  of  war  between  England  and  America, 
see  the  British  and  American  Cases  presented  to 
the  arbitrators  at  Geneva  in  1872,  and  M.  Bernard’s 
Historical  Account'  of  the  Xeutrality  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  American,  Civil  War.']  t.  j.  u 

NEUTRAL  property  may  be  described 
as  the  property  of  neutral  states,  subjects  of 
neutral  states,  or  enemy  subjects  domiciled  in 
neutral  states.  But  if  a neutral  subject  is 
domiciled  in  an  enemy’s  country,  his  property 
connected  with  the  enemy  domicile  is  regarded 
as  enemy  property  for  purposes  of  belligerent 
capture,  as  also  is  property  at  sea  owned  by 
neutrals,  not  incorporated  in  enemy  commerce 
or  subject  to  enemy  control.  Moreover,  if  an 
enemy  subject  is  domiciled  in  a neutral  state, 
only  his  property  connected  with  the  neutral 
domicile  ranks  as  neutral  property.  Neutral 
property  in  neutral  territory  is  inviolable  ; but 
if  the  land  forces  of  one  belligerent  occupy  a 
district  belonging  to  the  other,  they  may  sub- 
ject neutral  property  found  therein  to  all  the 
severities  of  warfare.  At  sea  neutral  vessels, 
if  public,  are  free  from  belligerent  search,  but, 
if  private,  must  submit  to  it.  They  may  be 
subjected  to  capture  and  condemnation  for  an 
attempt  to  run  a lawful  blockade  or  perform  an 
unneutral  service.  The  usual  penalty  for  carry- 
ing contraband  of  war  is  confiscation  of  the  cargo 
only  ; but  in  aggravated  cases  the  vessel  also  is 
condemned.  Neutral  goods  are  not  liable  to 
confiscation  unless  they  are  laden  on  board  an 
armed  enenu'  vessel,  or  connected  with  a breach 
of  blockade,  or  contraband  in  their  character.  On 
an  ordinary  merchantman  engaged  in  ordinary 
traffic  they  are  safe,  even  under  the  enemy’s  flag 
(see  Declaration  of  Paris  and  the  sections  on 
War  and  Neutrality  in  International  Law). 

See  Hall,  International  Law,  pt.  iv.  T.  j.  i,. 

NEUTRALITY.  See  International  Law. 
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NEVES,  Jose  Accursio  das  (1766-1834), 
a Portuguese  economist. 

He  wrote  Variedades  sobre  ob/ectos  re.lativos  ds 
I aries,  commerdo  y manu/acluras  (Lisbon,  1814  ff. 

' 2 vols. ).  He  was  a protectionist  in  his  opinions, 
and  possessed  a very  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
I economic  history  of  Portugal. 

[Cossa,  Introduction  to  Pol.  Econ.,  English 
trans.,  London,  1893.] 

NEW  CUSTOMS.  The  title  ^ven  to  the 
I additional  duties  on  certain  goods  imported  by 
; Edward  I.  in  1302,  in  distinction  to  the 
I ' duties  termed  “ Ancieut  Customs  — antiqua 
. i custuma  ” (see  Custom,  Customs  Duties). 

[Dowell,  History  of  Taxation,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  79  ff.] 

NEW  IMPOST.  The  name  under  which 
I the  Excise  {q.v.)  was  known  when  that  system 
■of  taxation  was  first  introduced  in  1643.  At 
1 first  “the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  flesh  and 
;salt,”  were  included,  and  the  tax  was,  and  long 
'Continued  to  be,  very  unpopular. 

[Dowell,  History  of  Taxation,  2nd  eiL,  vol.  ii. 

: p.  9 ff ] 

NEW  SUBSIDY.  The  original  import 
•duties  in  England  (see  Import  Duties) 
were  called  the  “subsidy”  of  tonnage  and 
|qx)undage.  The  subsidy  of  poundage  was  from 
1373  onwards  for  a long  time  fixed  at  a shilling 
in  the  pound  or  5 per  cent  ad  valorem,;  so  that 
in  the  language  of  the  customs,  subsidy  came 
to  mean  a general  import  duty  of  5 per  cent 
tad  valorem.  The  “ new  subsidy  ” was  the  duty 
lat  that  rate  imposed  by  9 & 10  Will.  III.  c. 
•23  (1697)  and  appropriated  to  the  civil  list. 
It  was  long  kept  separate  in  the  accounts  of  the 
i<exchequer. 

[Hall’s  History  of  the  Customs  Ihities.'\ 

C.  A.  H. 

NEWBURY,  Jack  of,  a hero  of  17th  cen- 
tury chap-books,  around  whose  name  gathered 
ua  multitude  of  absurd  and  mythical  stories,  was 
in  fact  a certain  John  Winchcombe,  a wealthy 
;•  clothier,  who  carried  on  business  at  Newbury 
•early  in  the  16th  century.  “ Winchcombe’s 
kersies  ” were  well  known  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. ; and  his  descendants  afterwards 
made  their  way  into  the  ranks  of  the  county 
ij  gentry.  It  is  probable  that,  anticipating  the 
later  factory  system,  he  made  an  attempt  to 

■ gather  a large  number  of  workpeople  under  the 
isame  roof ; but  all  such  experiments  must  have 

been  put  an  end  to  by  the  act  of  1553  limiting 

■ the  number  of  looms  any  clothier  might  possess. 

[Ashley,  Eicon.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  229,  236.] 

w.  J.  A. 

NEWENHAM,  Thomas  (1762-1831),  was 
I member  of  Irish  parliament  of  1798,  and 
* strenuously  opposed  the  union.  After  its  en- 
« actment,  he  settled  in  England  and  endeavoured 
1 by  his  writings  to  spread  a better  knowledge  of 

■ Irish  affairs  amongst  English  readers.  His 
' works  include  A Statistical  and  Historical 

VOL.  III. 


Inqidry  into  the  Progress  and  Magnitude  of 
Population  of  Ireland,  London,  1805,  8vo, 
wherein,  while  holding  that  the  population  of* 
Ireland  tended  to  double  itself  in  every  forty-six 
years,  and  that  its  then  population  was  nearly 
5,400,000,  he  maintained  that  Ireland  was 
capable  of  supporting  in  comfort  a far  greater 
population  than  this.  — A View  of  the  Natural, 
Political,  and  Commercial  Circumstances  of 
Ireland,  London,  1809,  4to  : this  work  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  dealing  with 
the  natural  advantages  which  qualify  Ireland 
for  the  acquisition  of  commercial  wealth,  and 
the  latter  three  in  a somewhat  confused  manner 
with  the  causes  which  frustrated  these.  These 
books  were  reviewed  by  Malthus  (g.®.),  Edin- 
burgh Review,  July  1808  and  April  1809,  vols. 
xii.-xiv.  His  last  publication,  A Series  of 
Suggestions  Relative  to  Ireland,  Gloucester,  1825, 
8vo,  contained  the  substance  of  the  evidence 
he  would  have  given  before  a House  of 
Commons  committee  on  Ireland  had  his  health 
allowed  him.  In  this  he  advocated  the 
establishment  in  Ireland  of  banking  companies, 
and  strongly  opposed  the  introduction  of  a 
poor  law  (see  Nioholls,  Sir  G.),  and  any 
system  of  state-aided  emigi’ation. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xl.  ] 

H.  E.  E. 

NEWMARCH,  William  (1820-1882). 
This  eminent  economist  and  statistician  was  a 
native  of  Thirsk,  Yorkshire.  He  had  but  few 
of  the  advantages  that  a middle-class  education 
now  affords,  and  was  mainly  indebted  for  his 
general  training  to  habits  of  self-culture,  and 
to  his  association  at  an  early  period  of  life  with 
men  engaged  in  active  business  pursuits.  His 
earliest  bringing-up  was  as  clerk  to  a distributor 
of  stamps  in  his  native  county,  then  he  moved 
into  the  service  of  the  Yorkshii-e  Fire  and  Life 
Office  at  York,  and  afterwards  into  the  banking- 
house  of  Messrs.  Leathern,  Tew,  and  Co.  of 
Wakefield.  Marrying  young,  and  anxious  for 
a wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a talent  for 
economical  subjects,  Newmarch  removed  to 
London.  There  he  obtained  constant  employ- 
ment on  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
newspaper,  and  became  at  the  same  time  second 
ofiicer  of  the  Agra  Bank  established  in  London 
in  1840.  His  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
banking  and  of  general  business  gained  him  the 
influential  support  of  leading  men  in  the  city, 
particularly  of  William  Tookb,  whose  close 
disciple  he  became  in  all  that  relates  to  economic 
science  and  banking.  Newmarch,  in  1851 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Agra  Bank  to 
become  secretary  of  the  Globe  Insurance 
Company.  Tooke  was  desirous  of  continuing 
his  book  on  the  History  of  Prices  and  of  the 
state  of  the  Circulation  from  1792,  and  upon 
Newmarch’s  offering  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
writing  two  additional  volumes,  the  oiler  wa.s 
gladly  accepted,  in  the  same  spirit  as  Mr. 
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Daiison’s  offer  of  assistance  had  previously  been 
welcomed  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  volume, 
*imblished  in  1848.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes 
in  their  turn  demanded  some  years  of  careful 
study.  A vast  body  of  statistics  had  to  be 
methodised  on  novel  and  original  principles  of 
treatment.  At  length,  in  1857,  the  public 
obtained  the  advantage  of  these  researches,  and 
they  were  accepted  with  approval,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  Germany,  especially,  the  tvvo 
volumes  were  thought  worthy  of  translation 
and  of  use  in  several  universities.  In  1857, 
Newmarch  gave  evidence  before  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Bank  Acts.  Like  Tooke,  he  -was  opposed  to 
the  fixing  of  legislative  limits  to  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  to  the  setting  aside  of 
a fixed  amount  of  bullion  as  a guarantee  for  the 
circulation.  In  place  of  this  he  advanced  the 
plea  that  legal  convertibility  would  adequately 
secure  against  over-issue.  He  also  advocated  a 
discontinuance  of  the  separation  of  the  issue 
and  banking  departments  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Newmarch  had  long  been  associated  with 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London  as  one 
of  its  honorary  secretaries,  he  took  the  utmost 
interest  in  ite  meetings,  and  in  1869-1871 
became  its  juesident  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  and 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  academy  of  moral 
sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  1862 
he  quitted  the  service  of  the  Globe  Insurance 
Company  and  became  the  chief  ofiicer  in  the 
banldng-house  of  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.,  where 
he  remained  until  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1882. 

Newmarch  for  more  than  thirty  years  con- 
tributed some  of  his  best  work  to  the  public 
press,  as  mentioned  previously,  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  where,  in  1853,  a series  of  his  papers 
appeared  on  the  new  supplies  of  gold.  Re- 
printed in  London,  in  1853,  in  a volume  of 
122  pages  8vo,  with  five  additional  chapters, 
they  attracted  a great  deal  of  public  attention, 
as  containing  by  far  the  most  valuable  ^e^dew 
attainable  on  the  Californian  and  Australian 
gold  discoveries,  with  facts  and  statements 
relative  to  their  actual  amount,  and  their  present 
and  probable  effects. 

In  1855  he  published  an  essay  On  the  Ij)ans 
raised  by  Mr.  Pitt  daring  the  first  French  IPar, 
179S-1801,  with  some  Statements  in  Defence  of 
the  Methods  of  Funding  employed.  The  case 
was  supported  by  elaborate  calculations  re- 
specting each  loan,  supplied  by  Jlr.  Frederick 
Hendriks,  and  the  main  contention  of  the 
essay  was  that  W.  Pitt,  in  his  plans  of  borrow- 
ing,  did  the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been 
done  for  England  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  The  arguments  were  controverted 


in  a published  scries  of  lectures  to  the  university 
of  Oxford  by  Professor  Rickards,  but  were 
warmly  defended  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  Pitt. 

In  1861  Newmarch  was  president  of  the 
economic  section  of  the  British  Association  at 
the  meeting  in  JIanchester,  and  in  his  address 
he  submitted  that  full  as  the  thirty  yeara 
then  past  had  been  of  scientific  achievements, 
those  of  economic  science  and  statistical  inquiry 
had  a place  in  the  first  rank,  and  had  arrived 
at  an  intermediate  point,  at  which,  after  long 
debate,  many  of  the  earlier  controversies  are 
finally  settled,  and  from  which  the  way  can 
be  seen  to  a higher  level,  the  least  doubtful 
result  of  our  experience  being  the  discovery 
that  the  most  solid  progress  is  made  by  guiding 
ourselves  in  the  main  by  close  observation  of 
facts,  and  by  employing  sjiecnlative  and  hypo- 
thetical reasoning  under  the  most  cautious 
conditions,  and  always  with  distrust  and 
reserve. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  Newmarch’s 
contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  journals 
weekly  and  daily,  and  reviews  and  magazines, 
which,  although  anonymous,  did  no  little  in 
furnishing  the  public  with  sound  views  on 
banking,  free  trade,  and  currency,  and  on 
business  principles  generaUy,  may  be  mentioned 
his  annual  “Commercial  History  of  the  Year” 
in  the  Economist ; this  was  commenced  in  1S63 
and  continued  down  to  1882.  Besides  this 
annual  contribution  of  facts  and  figures  on 
which  a superstructure  of  able  reasoning  was 
raised,  Newmarch  had  long  been  a valued 
contributor  to  the  Economist  during  the  editor- 
ships of  Mr.  WUson,  Mr.  Bagehot,  and  Mr. 
Inglis  Palgrave,  and  the  suggestion  came  ap- 
propriately from  the  pages  of  that  journal 
(during  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Palgrave),  that  if 
his  survi\’ing  friends  desired  to  promote  some 
public  memorial  of  him,  no  better  form  of  it 
could  be  devised  than  the  foundation  of  a pro- 
fessorship under  his  name  of  economic  science 
and  statistics.  In  the  result  a subscription 
was  made  by  them  with  this  object,  and  the 
sum  of  about  £1500  contributed  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Newmarch  lectures  at  University 
College,  London.  k.  h. 

NEWTON,  Sir  Isaac  (1642-1727).  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  Ne^vton’s  scientific, 
theological,  and  other  work,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  various  biographical  notices  indi- 
cated below  ; it  is  here  only  proposed  to  deal 
briefly'  with  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Mint  and  currency  questions. 

Newton’s  long  association  with  the  Jlint 
arose  primarily  from  the  fact  that  his  old 
college  friend,  Charles  Montague,  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  1695,  when  the 
state  of  the  currency  was  causing  very  grave 
anxiety  through  the  prevalent  practice  of 
clipping  and  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
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the  good  coins  issued  by  the  Mint  from  being 
immediately  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
either  melted  or  exported.  The  confusion 
which  existed  at  that  time  is  eloquently  de- 
scribed in  chap.  xxi.  of  Macaulay’s  History, 
and  some  account  is  also  there  given  of  the 
steps  taken  to  remedy  the  evil.  Montague 
and  Somers,  the  Lord  Keeper,  were  associated 
with  Newton  and  Locke  in  this  great  work, 
Newton  being  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint 
by  royal  warrant  dated  the  13th  April  1696, 
in  succession  to  Benjamin  Overton  who  had 
been  made  a Commissioner  of  Customs.  On 
the  death  of  the  Master  and  Worker,  Thomas 
Neale,  Newton  was  promoted  to  that  office  by 
warrant  dated  the  3rd  February  1700,  the 
appointment  dating  fi-om  Christmas  day,  1699. 
He  retained  this  post  until  his  death  in  1727. 
The  warrants  confirming  his  appointment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne  and  of 
George  I.  bear  the  dates  11th  June  1702  and 
1st  January  1714  respectively. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  in 
Newton’s  day  the  Mint  was  located  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  it  occupied  the  entii'e 
space  betiveen  the  outer  rampart  and  the  inner 
ward  or  bariium.  As  Master  he  was  provided 
with  an  official  residence  situated  immediately 
to  the  left  on  entering  the  Byward  Tower,  but 
to  what  extent  he  occupied  it  is  not  positively 
known.  An  interesting  plan  of  the  Mint 
buildings,  prepared  in  1700,  is  stiU  preserved 
in  the  Royal  ilint  on  Tower  Hill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  thirty-two 
years  of  his  life  were  thus  spent  in  superintend- 
ing the  currency  of  the  country,  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  little  information  of  an  important 
character  has  been  published  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  the  great  philosopher’s  work. 
Beyond  the  text  of  the  several  warrants  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  occasional  references  to 
his  attendance  at  board  meetings,  reports,  etc., 
the  Mint  records  are  silent  as  to  his  doings, 
and  even  the  voluminous  life  by  Brewster, 
extending  to  upwards  of  a thousand  octavo 
pages,  dismisses  the  subject  with  a few 
pages,  in  chap,  xix.,  and  these  deal  with  petty 
administrative  difficulties  rather  than  wth 
larger  questions  such  as  that  which  led  to  his 
appointment  in  the  first  instance.  On  such 
questions  Newton’s  opinion  seems  always  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  and  his  classical  Reports 
of  1702  and  1717  on  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver  and  the  rating  of  the  Guinea  (g.v.), 
prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  have  frequently  been  reprinted.  The 
records  of  the  Treasury,  liowever,  are  rich  in 
evidences  of  his  wide  knowledge  of  matters 
directly  or  indirectly  relating  to  currency,  and 
between  the  2nd  May  1696,  the  date  of  “Dr. 
-Newton’s  oath  as  Warden  of  ye  Mint,”  and  the 
ilOth  November  1725,  when  he  reported  on 
‘“Portugal  coins,”  the  allusions  to  him  in 


the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers  are  very 
numerous,  numbering  ninety-eight  in  all.  It 
is  impossible  Avithin  the  limits  of  a short 
article  to  discuss  the  many  important  matters 
dealt  with  in  these  papers,  but  a few  may  be 
mentioned  in  order  to  show  at  once  their  im- 
portance and  their  variety.  Cases  of  clipping 
and  counterfeiting  are  very  numerous  ; he  was 
called  on  to  deal  with  many  memorials,  includ- 
ing one  in  1697-98  from  the  well-known 
engraver  Roettier,  who  supplanted  Simon  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and,  in  1722,  to  act 
as  Comptroller  of  Wood’s  copper  coinage  for 
Ireland,  rendered  so  famous  by  the  abuse  of 
Dean  Swift,  as  well  as  of  a similar  coinage  for 
the  West  Indies.  Such  questions  as  the  water- 
marking of  paper,  melting  of  silver  bullion 
with  “pit-coal,”  and  the  artificial  raising  of 
the  price  of  tin,  were  submitted  to  him  for 
report,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  most 
cases  the  reports  which  have  been  preserved, 
many  of  considerable  length,  are  entirely  in 
the  handwiiting  of  Newton. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  enumerate  here  for 
reference  his  principal  reports  on  currency 
questions,  ivith  their  dates. — 28th  Sept.  1701. 
Memorial  to  the  Treasury  as  to  the  influence  of 
recent  changes  in  the  French  currency  on  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  England. 
— 7th  July  1702.  Report  to  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  on  the  value  of  foreign  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  on  the  supply  of  silver  coins  in  this 
kingdom. — 21st  Aug.  1711.  Report  on  a 
Spanish  two  Ryall  piece. — 7th  Oct.  1712.  On 
the  rating  of  Ikench  money  for  the  use  of  Her 
Majesty’s  forces  at  Dunkirk,  and  on  the  exchange 
with  France  and  Holland. — 21st  Sept.  1717.  On 
the  state  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
kingdom,  and  on  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver. — 12th  April  1720.  Report  “On  the 
value  of  Imperial  dollars  both  intrinsically  and  by 
way  of  exchange  with  Sweden.” — 10th  Nov.  1725. 
Report  on  five  Portuguese  gold  coins  varying  in 
value  from  4s.  4d.  to  £3  : 11  : 6^. 

In  regard  to  the  views  held  by  Newton  on  the 
general  principles  of  currency,  the  claim  sometimes 
advanced  that  he  should  rank  as  a bimetallist 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Jevons  showed  at  some 
length,  in  an  unfinished  paper  mentioned  below, 
that  this  view  is  erroneous.  He  there  states 
explicitly  that  Newton’s  “scheme  is  not  bi- 
metallism,” and  he  adds,  quoting  from  Cantillon, 
that  in  reducing  the  rating  of  the  guinea  to 
twenty-one  shillings,  “ Newton  ” did  not  intend  to 
iletermiue  between  gold  and  silver  moneys  a strict 
proportion  as  to  price,  “that  is  a proi)ortiou 
corresponding  with  their  market  price.”  'I'he 
currency  troubles  of  Newdon’s  day,  complicated 
though  they  were,  arose  mainly  from  variations  in 
the  values  of  gold  coins  when  measured  in  silver, 
the  standard  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  more  convincing  evidence  of  his 
far-seeing  judgment  than  the  simple  fact  of  our 
sovereign  of  to-day  being  the  direct  outcome  of 
Newdon’s  valuation  of  the  guinea  in  1717. 

[Sir  D.  Brewster.  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings 
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a7id  Discoveries  of  Sir  J.  JS^ewlon,  1855  ; Syn- 
optical View  of  Newton's  Life  in  Edleston’s 
edition  of  correspondence  between  Newton  and 
Cotes,  1850. — Article  on  “Sir  Isaac  Newton”  by 
R.  T.  Glazebrook  in  vol.  xl.  of  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  1894. — Dana  Horton,  Sir  I. 
Newton  and  England’s  Prohibitive  Tariff  upon 
Silver  3foney  (1881). — W.  S.  Jevons,  “Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Bimetallism,”  Investigations  in 
Gurrency  and  Finance,  1884,  pp.  330,  353.] 

E.  K. 

NICERON,  Jean  Pieere  (1685-1738),  was 
a French  Barnabite  monk. 

He  compiled  44  vols.  of  Mtrnoires  powr  servir 
a,  Vhistoire  des  hommes  illustres  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres  avec  un  catalogue  raisonne  de  leurs 
ouvrages,  1722-1745,  full  of  copious  and  valuable 
bibliographical  information  extending  to  writers 
who  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  illustrious. 
These  Mimoires  were  translated  into  German  a 
few  years  after  Niceron’s  death. 

[Guerard,  La  France  lUt&raire  au  18’”"  siede ; 
and  Didot’s  Nouvdle  Biographic  Generate,  1858.] 

E.  ca. 

NICHOLLS,  Chevalier  John,  pseu- 
donym of  Plumart  de  Dangeul  (see  Dangeul, 
Marqhis  de). 

Born  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
master  of  audits  in  France,  published  imder  this 
fictitious  name  his  Remarques  sur  les  Avantages 
et  les  Desavantages  de  la  France  et  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  par  rapport  au  Commerce,  Amsterdam 
(Paris),  1754,  supposed  to  be  a translation  from 
the  English.  He  also  published  a real  translation 
of  Ulloa  : Le  rUablissement  des  manufactures  et 
du  Commerce  d’Espagne,  Amsterdam,  1755. 

E.  ca. 

NICHOLLS,  Sir  George  (1782-1865), 
public  servant,  entered  the  maritime  employ  of 
the  East  India  Company,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
After  retiring  from  that  service  (1815),  he 
settled  in  1819  at  Southwell,  Notts.  His 
attention  had  been  first  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
the  poor  law  by  reading  the  Report  of  the 
House  of  Commons  committee  of  1817.  In 
1821  he  became  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the 
parish  of  Southwell,  and  forthwith  set  on  foot 
most  valuable  reforms  in  administration. 
The  importance  of  this  work  is  not  to  be  gauged 
by  the  extent  of  the  area  over  which  it  operated, 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  Southwell  workhouse, 
together  ivith  that  of  Bingham,  was  the  model 
on  which  the  whole  workhouse  system  of  the 
new  Poor  Law  was  based.  Nicholls  was  for 
the  most  part  absent  from  Southwell  after  1823, 
and  left  it  altogether  in  1827,  but  his  work  sur- 
vived, and  he  relates,  with  pardonable  jiride, 
how,  on  the  occasion  of  a subsequent  \"isit,  he 
was  cordially  greeted  by  a group  of  labourers, 
who  told  him  that  ho  had  been  their  best 
friend,  because  ho  had  made  them  help  them- 
selves. It  was  therefore  peculiarly  fitting  that, 
on  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
Nicholls  should  have  been — in  August  1834 — 
selected  as  one  of  the  three  now  commi.ssioners. 


He  was,  at  the  time,  the  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  branch  of  the  British  Bank  of 
England,  and,  so  great  was  their  sense  of  his 
value,  that  he  was  offered  an  additional  £500 
per  annum  if  he  would  remain  in  the  bank's 
service.  Although  the  broad  lines  of  poor-law 
policy  were  settled  by  the  act  of  1834,  the 
change  to  be  effected  was  so  great  that  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  much,  with  regard  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  enforcing  that  policy,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  commissioners.  The  forma- 
tion of  imions,  the  provision  of  workhouses,  and 
the  issuing  of  orders  for  the  guidance  and 
government  of  boards  of  guardians,  were 
matters  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
tact  as  well  as  ability.  In  1836  Nicholls 
visited  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  reporting  on 
the  expediency  of  introducing  an  Irish  poor 
law.  The  act,  as  finally  passed  in  1838, 
followed  mainly  the  lines  of  his  report.  From 
1838  to  1842  NichoUs  remained  in  Ireland,  to 
supervise  the  introduction  of  the  new  law. 
Important  as  had  been  the  work  of  the  poor- 
law  commissioners,  it  was  generally  recognised 
that  their  strength  would  be  increased  by 
coming  more  closely  into  touch  with  parliament. 
The  powers  of  the  board  were  therefore,  in 
1847 — 10  & 11  Viet.  c.  109 — transferred  to 
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commissioners  forming  part  of  the  government 
of  the  day,  the  services  of  Nicholls  being 
retained  as  secretary  to  the  new  board.  In 
1851  he  retired,  and  was  made  a K.C.B.  The 
loss  to  the  country  of  his  services  was  given 
ample  expression  to  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Lord  Fortescue,  who  had  seen  much  of 
him  in  Ireland,  eulogised  his  great  abilities, 
“ persevering  industry  ” and  “great  self-devotion 
to  the  public  service,”  and  Lord  Brougham,  who 
had  conducted  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  expressly  affirmed 
that  he  ‘ ‘ was  the  great  and  principal  agent  in 
devising  the  new  law,  and  in  carrying  it  after- 
wards into  execution.”  The  first  years  of  his 
leisure  Nicholls  devoted  to  writing  the  history 
of  the  law,  in  the  administration  of  which  he 
had  borne  a leading  part.  When  he  died  he 
was  an  old  man,  and  had  become,  as  so  often 
happens,  to  some  extent  forgotten.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  we  are  better  able  to 
value  his  services.  If,  between  the  advent  of 
democracy  in  England  and  its  final  triumph  in 
our  villages,  there  has  been  a breathing  sjiace 
of  sixty  years,  wherein  the  steady  and  continu- 
ous, though  incomplete,  depauperisation  of 
the  labouring  classes  has  gone  on,  under  the 
oper.ations  of  a law  often  ahead  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  dav%  it  is  to  Nicholls  more 
perhaps  than  to  any  one  man  that  the  result  is 
due. 


i 


Nicholls’  writings  include  : Eight  Letters  on  the 
Management  of  our  Poor  and  the  General  Ad- 
ministration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  by  an  overseer, 
1822  (reprinted  from  the  Nottingham  Journal). 
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— The  Farmer,  London,  1844,  and  On  the  con- 
dition of  the  Agricultural  Labourer,  London, 
1847,  12mo. — Reports  dated  respectively  15th 
November  1836,  3rd  November  1837,  and  5th 
May  1838,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Irish 
poor  law,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in 
NichoUs’  History  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law. — A 
History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  2 vols.,  London, 
1854,  8vo. — A History  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law, 
London,  1856,  8vo. — A History  of  the  Scotch 
Poor  Law,  London,  1856,  8vo. 

[Times,  25th  March  1865. — Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  1865,  3rd  series,  vol.  19,  auto- 
biographical information  in  histories  of  English 
and  Irish  poor  laws  as  above. — Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  vol.  xl.,  which  refers  to  a 
MS.  memoir  coming  down  to  1864.  On  South- 
well  Workhouse,  Appendix  A of  Poor-Law 
Commission  Report,  1834  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Cowell’s 
Report,  pp.  613a-618a.]  H.  e.  e. 

NICOLAI  (18th- 19th  centnry)  undertook 
historical  research  on  laws  respecting  food 
supply  and  finance  in  the  papal  states.  In 
one  of  his  most  important  reports,  Nicolai 
discusses  the  organisation  of  the  land  tax, 
arranged  by  Pius  VII.,  for  aU  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  bringing  together  the  threads  of 
economic  and  financial  tradition  in  the  papal 
states.  Nicolai  studies  the  different  methods 
of  taxation,  reform  in  which  was  felt  necessary 
by  the  government,  and  gives  the  preference  to 
the  land  tax  in  agricultm-al  districts,  together 
with  some  indirect  taxes  on  consumption  to 
equalise  the  incidence  as  far  as  possible.  He 
agrees  substantially  with  the  classical  doctrine 
prevalent  at  the  time,  w’hich  regarded  the 
land  tax,  established  on  the  system  of  the 
Catasto  {q.v.),  as  the  pivot  of  fiscal  organisation. 
Nicolai’s  other  treatises  contain  remarks  on  the 
supply  of  food. 

Memorie,  leggi  ed  osservazioni  sulle  carnpagne  e 
suit  annona  di  Roma,  Rome,  1803. 

[See  Ricca  Salerno,  Storia  delle  dottrine 
Jinanziarie  in  Italia,  Rome,  1880. — Cusumano, 
La  teoria  del  commercio  dei  grani  in  Italia, 
Bologna,  1877.]  u.  R. 

NIFO,  Agostino  (1473-1538),  was  bom  in 
8e.ssa  (southern  Italy)  of  a noble  family. 
From  1492  to  1498  he  taught  philosophy  at 
the  university  of  Padua,  then  at  Salerno  and 
Naples.  Many  honours  were  bestowed  on  him 
by  Leo  X.,  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
philosopher. 

In  his  moral  and  political  pamphlets  he 
discusses  economic  subjects,  and  is  a faithful 
follower  of  Aristotle.  Like  other  writers  of 
his  day,  Nifo  forms  a moral  rather  than  an 
economic  conception  of  wealth.  Riches,  in  his 
view,  are  not  to  be  desired  for  themselves,  but 
only  as  means  to  higher  ends  ; thus  wealth, 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  prosperity  in  a state, 
can  only  be  considered  the  means  or  instrument 
of  its  prosperity. 

In  the  distinction  of  the  different  kinds  of 
riches,  and  in  the  difference  between  riches  and 


money,  Nifo  always  follows  Aristotle,  whilst 
on  other  points  he  adopts  the  ideas  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  makes  a strong 
distinction  between  the  aims  of  economic  and 
administrative  science  and  the  importance  to 
be  assigned  to  the  action  of  the  state  in 
increasing  public  wealth. 

De  vera  vivendi  libertate,  Naples,  1530. — De 
divitiis,  Naples,  1531. 

[See  Fornari,  Delle  teorie  economiche  nelle 
provincie  napoletane,  Milan,  1882.]  u.  R. 

NIHILISM  (Russian)  is  a term  connoting 
various  forms  of  social  dissatisfaction,  political 
and  economic,  mainly  among  the  better- 
educated  classes  of  Russia.  As  the  name 
implies,  its  aim  is  the  annihilation  of  existing 
social  institutions,  and  in  this  respect  it  forms 
part  of  the  negative  movement  of  the  present 
day,  against  all  forms  of  traditional  authority, 
and,  so  far,  it  coincides  with  Anarchism.  In 
Russia,  however,  it  is  not  capital  and  the 
bourgeoisie  that  are  the  object  of  attack,  but 
government  as  such.  NihUism  arises  out  of 
local  causes— political,  economic,  and  racial, — 
and  is  the  outcome  of  two  opposite  tendencies 
of  the  Slave  mind — absolute  idealism  and 
cynical  realism, — which  in  combination  j>roduce 
impatient  destructiveness  and  revolutionary 
passion.  The  former  is  represented  by  Herzen, 
the  latter  by  Bakounin.  Philosophically,  the 
early  promoters  of  nihilism  belonged  to  the 
Hegelian  school  (see  Hegel),  in  which  they 
saw,  like  K.  Marx  and  his  followers,  the  basis 
for  their  own  theories  of  social  revolution. 
Nihilism  also  owes  some  of  its  ideas  to  the 
pessimistic  scepticism  imported  with  modern 
French  literature,  which  easily  assimilates  with 
the  indigenous  tendency  towards  melancholy 
mysticism.  These  two  act  as  dissolvents.  The 
passionate  cultivation  of  Physical  Science  by  the 
fast-growing  “literary  proletariate”  has  much 
encouraged  this  tendency.  The  disciples  of  the 
materialists,  Buchner  and  Moleschott,  are  ardent 
advocates  of  a complete  demolition  of  the  present 
social  system.  Politically,  nihilism  is  a re- 
action against  repression  by  despotic  govern- 
ment and  an  oppressive  and  corrupt  system  of 
^Bureaucracy,  it  is  liberalism  and  constitution- 
’alism  in  some  of  its  aspects,  but  reforms 
initiated  by  “imperial  nihilists,”  such  as  the 
liberation  of  the  serfs,  have  encouraged  the 
movement.  To  some  extent,  too,  it  is  en- 
couraged by  pan-Slavism  as  a popular  agitation 
in  favour  of  a “federal  united  republic  of  all 
Slavonic  tribes.”  Even  the  ancient  institution 
of  the  Mir,  as  a relic  of  agrarian  communism, 
serves  as  such  as  a type  of  democratic  self- 
government,  and  suggests  the  extension  of  its 
method  as  the  “rural  commune”  to  the  whole 
edifice  of  society.  And,  lastly,  some  of  the 
boldest  agents  of  nihilism  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Jewish  youth,  whose  zeal  has  been  enlisted 
in  the  cause  as  means  of  avenging  the  UTongs 
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done  to  their  race  by  the  ofiicial  class.  Having 
stated  the  causes  of  the  movement,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  follow  its  course.  NUiilism  proper 
begins  in  1858,  following  immediately  upon  the 
military  collapse  of  the  empire,  though  the  .secret 
machinations  of  radicalism  go  back  to  1846-49. 
The  nihilistic  creed,  suggested  in  principle  by 
Proudhon,  was  not  formulated  till  1867, 
though  a sanguinary  manifestation  of  “the 
centi’al  revolutionary  committee  ” appeared  in 
1862.  The  growth  of  socialism  in  Germany  and 
Fi-ance  from  1863  to  1871  promoted  Eussian 
nihilism  so  much  that  in  the  years  1873-76  it 
displayed  great  activity,  especially  in  publishing 
and  disseminating  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and 
appeals  in  various  fonns.  Then,  too,  began  the 
rage  on  the  part  of  the  aristocratic  youth  to  “ go 
among  the  people,”  living  and  working  among 
them  in  disguise,  thus  to  become  “simplified” 
with  a view  to  indoctrinate  the  operative  popula- 
tion %vith  nihilistic  ideas.  The  result  was  that 
in  1873,  some  156  of  them  came  into  collision 
with  the  police,  whilst  3800  were  more  or  less 
complicated  in  the  “monster-process  (trial)  of 
193”  in  1874-75.  Having  suffered  a slight 
relapse  in  1876-77,  in  consequence  of  the 
Russia-Turkish  war,  nihilism  revived  in  1878, 
when  Vera  Sassoulitzsch  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate General  Trepoff,  and  thence  began  the 
duel  between  the  nihilists  and  the  authorities 
which  led  to  the  death  of  the  Czar,  Ale!sander 
II.  (1855-1881),  who  was  “condemned”  by 
the  “executive  committee”  in  August  1879. 
In  that  year  it  is  computed  there  were  at  least 
20,000  suspects,  the  journal  Will  of  the  People 
being  the  organ  of  the  secret  conspiracy.  Under 
the  reign  of  the  late  Czar,  Alexander  III.  (1881- 
1894),  which  has  been  termed  the  “social 
empire,”  and  since,  nihilism  has  not  appeared 
much  on  the  surface,  but  the  political  trial  of 
five  nihilists  in  1890,  as  well  as  the  methods 
adopted  to  protect  the  life  of  the  czar  against 
secret  attack,  show  that  the  terror  was  by  no 
means  over. 

The  actual  demands  of  nihilism,  as  far  as 
they  are  put  into  distinct  form,  are,  on  the  part 
of  the  moderate  section,  amnesty  of  political 
offendeis,  the  abolition  of  the  secret  police, 
inviolability  of  the  home,  freedom  of  the  press,  ^ 
of  speech  and  meeting,  religious  equality, 
the  autonomy  of  towns,  communes,  and 
provinces,  and  the  control  of  public 
functionaries  by  county  councils,  the  ap- 
pointment of  imperial  commissions  of  inquiry 
into  the  economic  condition  of  the  people,  and 
that  of  a ministry  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  agriculture,  and  co-operative  associa- 
tions, with  a view  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country.  The  demands  of  the  new  ad- 
vanced section  are,  the  abolition  of  monarchy, 
state-religions,  and  landed  proprietorehip  ; and 
a tree  soil  for  the  sustenance  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ; and  the  discontinuance  of  a standing 


army  and  govenimental  administration  ; mean- 
while the  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced  on  all 
public  functionaries  hostQe  to  these  designs.  A 
proclamation  of  the  executive  committee  drawn 
up  shortly  after  the  attack  on  the  emperor,  Alex- 
ander III.,  sums  up  the  demands  of  the  terrorists 
as  follows  : — A representative  democratic  form 
of  government ; permanent  parliaments,  with 
full  powers  to  regulate  matters  of  state  ; 
exten-sion  of  local  government  in  the  provinces  ; 
autonomy  of  rural  communes  ; the  land  to  be 
put  into  the  {wssession  of  the  people  ; means 
to  be  found  for  placing  the  factories  into 
the  hands  of  the  AetSl,  or  artisan  gild  : 
transformation  of  the  army  into  a militia  ; 
liberty  of  the  pre.ss  and  industrial  combination. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  its  economic 
bearings,  nihilism  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  more  violent  forms  of  socialism  ; though 
one  of  its  most  distingitished  representatives. 
Prince  Krapotkin,  deprecates  the  collectivist 
programme,  since  he  objects  to  authoritative 
communism,  but  demands  a ‘ ‘ free  communism  ” 
which  should  secure  “economic  fteedom.” 
Thus  the  essence  of  nihilism  is  “absolute 
liberty,”  as  Herzen  said  in  1849,  “freedom 
from  all  received  opinions  and  traditional 
hindrances  and  difficulties,  the  historical  block 
which  prevents  the  advance  of  inteUigenoe 
and  stops  the  way  of  western  progress.”  The 
block  is  the  impediment  of  historical  continuity, 
but  the  application  of  this  destructive  principle 
of  extreme  nihilism,  which  is  identical  with  the 
extremest  form  of  individualism,  would  render 
the  historical  development  of  society  impossible, 
it  would  put  an  end  to  society  itself. 

[K.  Oldenberg,  Der  russische  yUiUismus,  etc., 
1888,  which  gives  a succinct  and  reliable  account 
of  the  movement  and  biographiesd  sketches'  of  its 
principal  promoters  and  agents. — J.  Bourdeau, 
Le  Socialisme  allemand  et  le  Kihilisme  Russe^ 
1892. — Johannes  Scherr,  Die  Xihilistni,  1885. — 
Funck  Brentano,  Lee  sophistes  aUemands  et  les 
Xihilistes  Ritssee. — Thun.  Geschichte  d,  revolu- 

tioniiren  Beroegung  in  Rtiesland,  1SS3. — Kup- 
oz.anko,  Der  russische  Xihilismvs,  1884. — J.  B. 
Ajnaudo,  II  Xihilismo  con  lettere  di  Turgenejf 
e Ilei-zen,  1879. — Le  Xihilisme  et  les  Xihilisfes 
(translated  from  the  Italian). — F.  Ehigels,  Soziales 
aus  Rvssland,  Leipzig.  1875. — A.  Herzen,  Du  D(- 
veloppcment  des  Idles  rSvclutionnaires  en  Russie, 
1853  ; .also  Le  Peuple  Russe  et  le  socialisme,  1851. 
— Ivan  Golowin,  Meine  Beziehungen  zu  Herzen  und 
Bakunin,  1880. — X.  Karlowitsch,  Die  Entwieke- 
lung  des  Xihilismus,  3rd  ed.,  1880. — Stepniak, 
The  Russirt7i  storm  - cloud,  and  Underground 
Russia,  also  an  .article  by  the  same  in  Subjects 
qf  the  Dag,  No.  2 ; also  see  1.  TourgeniefTs 
novels,  Fathers  and  Sons,  — Smoke,  — Virgin 
Soil. — X.  G.  Tchernychevsky  (who  is  called  the 
Russian  L.ass.alle),  Il'ns  thunt  {^le faire  t) — Tour- 
genieff  giving  an  ob.scrver's  view  of  the  movement 
and  its  causes,  and  Tcheruyehevskj*  being  a 
principal  actor  himself.  In  periodic  literature,  .see 
articles  bv  Krapotkin.  in  the  Xineteenth  Century. 
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March  and  August  1887, — in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  March  1882,  — an  article  on  Russian 
nihilism  by  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  of  December  1880, — and  also 
the  Jahrhuch  fur  Sociakvissenscha/t  und  Social- 
2>olitik  edited  by  Ludwig  Richter,  1879-1881.] 

M.  K. 

NITZSCH,  Karl  Wilhelm  (1818-1880), 
became  in  1848  extraordinary  professor  of 
history  at  Kiel,  in  1858  ordinary  professor 
there,  in  1862  professor  at  Koiiigsberg,  and  in 
1872  at  Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  Roman  and  medioeval  history,  chiefly 
in  their  constitutional  and  economic  aspects  ; 
and  by  these,  as  well  as  by  his  personal  influence 
as  a teacher,  he  gave  a powerful  stimulus  to 
the  study  of  economic  history  in  Germany. 

His  most  noteworthy  works  are  those  which 
give  the  results  of  his  own  minute  investigations 
into  German  town  life  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
centuries.  These  are  Ministerialitdt  und  Biirger- 
thuin  im  11.  u.  12.  Jahrh.  (1859),  published  as  the 
first  volume  of  Vorarbeiten  zur  Oeschichte  der 
Staufischen  Periode  which  was  never  completed ; 
and  then  after  a long  interval  the  two  articles 
Ud>er  die  niederdeutschen  Genossenschaften  des 
xii.  u.  xiii.  Jahrh.,  and  Die  niederdeutsche  Kauf- 
gilde,  printed  in  the  Monatsb.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  W. 
for  1879  and  1880  re.spectively.  A number  of 
other  papers  of  lesser  importance  are  collected  in 
Deutsche  Studien  (1873).  In  the  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Volkes,  bis  zum  Augsburger  Religions- 
frieden,  put  together  by  his  pupil  G.  Matthae  after 
Nitzsch’s  death,  from  his  lecture  notes  and  other 
papers  (1882-83 ; 2nd  ed.  1891-92),  will  be  found  a 
sketch,  drawn  in  bold  and  masterly  outline,  of  the 
whole  development  of  German  society  and  institu- 
tions. He  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
earliest,  of  the  professional  historians  to  make  the 
economic  element  the  dominating  one  in  the  story 
of  national  life.  Some  account  and  a criticism  of 
his  German  history  and  of  his  views  on  mediaeval 
social  development  are  given  in  the  Econ.  Journal, 
iii.  686-690.  w.  j.  a. 

NOBLE,  a gold  coin  first  issued  iu  1344, 
half  and  quarter  nobles  being  issued  at  the 
same  time.  The  following  table  shows  the 
variations  of  the  coin  in  different  years  : 


No.  coined 

Year. 

Value. 

Weight. 

from 

Tower 

poun'I. 

Fineness. 

8.  d. 

1 

carats  23 

1344 

6 8 

138-jfj 

39i  ] 

grains  ^ ; alloy 

( 

i gr- 

1346 

128f 

42 

1351 

120 

45 

... 

1414  1 
1422  ] 

... 

108 

50 

... 

1460 

8 4 

1465 

10  0 

120 

45 

1527 

6 8 

71y 

... 

An  issue  was  ordered  in  1470-71,  but  no  speci- 
mens of  it  are  known,  and  it  was  probably  not 


executed.  The  coins  of  1465  were  also  known 
as  “royals”  or  “ryals,”  those  of  1527  as 
“George  nobles”;  in  the  latter  year  there 
seems  to  have  been  also  an  issue  of  nobles  worth 
11s.  3d.  These  coins  gave  way  finally  to 
sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns. 

Note. — The  Tower  pound,  which  was  abol- 
ished by  Henry  VIII.,  was  | oz.  lighter  than 
the  lb.  troy. 

[Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Bntain, 
1840. — Kenyon,  Gold  Coins.  Where  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  dates  the  table  follows  Ruding.] 

E.  G.  P. 

NOBLE  OF  RAYMOND  LULLY.  There 
was  a tradition  as  late  as  Camden’s  time  that 
the  first  English  nobles,  coined  in  1344,  were 
produced  by  alchemy  in  the  Tower  of  London 
by  Raymond  Lully,  the  famous  mediaeval 
“philosopher”;  the  inscription  borne  by  the 
coins, — Jesus  autem  transient  per  medium  eorum 
ibat — in  reality  a charm,  was  supposed  to  be 
mystical.  But  Lully  died  many  years  before 
this  coinage,  probably  in  1315,  and  hence 
could  not  have  assisted  in  it.  In  his  lifetime 
he  was  supposed  to  have  practised  the  art  of 
transmuting  baser  metals  into  gold. 

[Camden’s  Remains,  art.  “Money.” — Tyrwhitt’s 
Chaucer,  vol.  iv.  p.  183. — Ruding’s  o/ 

Coinage  of  Great  Britain,  1840,  p.  220.] 

NOMINAL  VALUE.  See  Value.*^’ 

NORMAL  VALUE.  See  Value. 

NORMAN,  G.  Warde  (1793-1882),  a clear- 
headed writer  on  social,  political,  and  economic 
questions  of  his  day.  In  1833  (reprinted  in 
1838)  he  published  Remarks  on  some  Prevalent 
Errors  with  reject  to  Currency  and  Banking : 
and  suggestions  to  the  Legislature  as  to  the  Re- 
newal of  the  Bank  Charter.  The  subject  was 
treated  under  four  distinct  heads,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  principles  on  which  a paper  circula- 
tion should  be  regulated. 

2.  Examination  of  suggested  remedies  for 
the  evils  of  the  present  system. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  late  and  previous  periods 
of  commercial  suffering  connected  with  de- 
rangement of  the  currency  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

4.  The  writer’s  view  of  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  actual  state  of  ati'aiis. 

In  1841,  Letter  to  Sir  C.  IVood,  Bart.,  on 
Money  and  the  means  of  economizing  the  use  of 
it.  This  was  published  after  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
Sir  C.  Wood  was  Chairman,  to  enquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  at  which 
Norman  was  examined  at  length. 

In  1849  An  Examination  of  some  Prevailing 
Opinions  as  to  the  Pressure  of  Taxation  in  this 
and  other  Countries  (4th  ed.  1864),  in  which  he 
established  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  the  financial  burdens  of  England  did 
not  seriously  press  on  her  resources,  and  that, 
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when  compared  with  lier  augmented  wealtli, 
their  pressure  had  been  greatly  diminished  since 
1815. 

2.  That  the  pressure  of  these  burdens,  when 
compared  with  the  means  of  bearing  them, 
were  heavier  in  other  great  European  states 
than  in  England. 

3.  That  on  the  whole  a spirit  of  frugality  is 
more  apparent  and  influential  in  the  English 
Government  than  in  those  with  which  it  is 
usually  brought  into  favourable  comparison. 

In  1860,  Remarks  on  the  Incidence  of  Import 
Duties.  This  was  written  fifteen  years  earlier, 
and  was  a reply  to  publications  by  Col.  Torrens, 
called  The.  Budget  and  a Letter  to  Sir  R.  Red. 

In  1869  Papers  on  Various  Subjects  (London, 
1869,  8vo).  This  consists  of  reprints  of  papers 
published  at  various  times  and  on  various  subjects, 
many  being  articles  in  newspapers — many  very 
interesting,  treating,  amongst  other  things,  of  pro- 
tection, the  laws  of  partnership,  the  poor  laws, 
the  national  defences,  the  new  reform  bill,  the 
export  of  silver  to  India,  the  money  market,  the 
housing  of  labourers,  the  land  question,  and 
democratic  government. 

On  almost  all  these  questions  he  took  a 
peculiarly  advanced,  and  almost  modern,  stand- 
point. He  pointed  out  the  fallacies  of  protection 
and  the  mercantile  system.  a.  l. 

NORMANTE  Y CARCAVIELLA,  Doctor 
Lorenzo  (second  half  of  18th  century),  was 
probably  the  first  public  teacher  of  political 
economy  in  Spain.  The  uncompromising  tone 
of  his  lectures  and  the  enthusiastic  success  of  the 
public  discussions  which  the  Royal  Aragonese 
Society  organised  under  his  inspiration  in  Sara- 
gossa, were  near  bringing  bim  into  ti'ouble  with 
the  Inquisition.  His  Discurso  sohre  la  utilidad 
de  los  conocimicntos  economico- politicos  y la 
necesidad  dc  su  estudio  metddico  (Saragossa, 
1784)  is  the  inaugural  address,  which  be 
delivered  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  of 
lectures.  The  Proposiciones  de  Economla  civil 
y Comerdo  and  the  Espiritu  del  Sr.  Melon  (1785 
and  1786)  were  written  to  serve  as  subjects  of 
debate  in  the  above-mentioned  disputations. 

[Colmeiro,  Bill,  de  Economistas  Espanoles.l 

E.  ca. 

NORTH,  Sir  Dudley  (1641-1690),  entered, 
at  an  early  age,  the  mercantile  profession,  and 
showed  such  aptitude  that,  when  twenty-one, 
he  became  the  leading  merchant  at  Constantin- 
ople of  the  Turkey  company.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1680,  having  made  a large 
fortune.  In  1683  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  customs,  but  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  treasury.  In  both 
these  offices  he  canned  out  important  reforms. 
At  the  accession  of  James  II.  lie  returned  to 
the  customs.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a bill 
imposing  new  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco. 
Unlike  most  of  the  leading  tories,  ho  did  not 
leave  London  after  the  landing  of  William  of 
Orange.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 


occupied  in  private  speculations  and  in  the  care 
of  the  affairs  of  his  brother  the  Lord  Keej^er 
Guildford’s  children.  We  are  told  tliat  he  was 
much  scandalised  at  the  English  Poor  Law 
{q.v.),  but  unfortunately  his  views  have  not 
come  down  to  us. 

His  importance,  in  the  field  of  economics, 
rests  on  his  Discourses  on  Trade,  London, 
1691,  4to,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  lumin- 
ous statements  of  Free  Trade  (q.r.)  principles. 
Trade  is  an  exchange  of  superfluities.  W^th 
consists  not  in  the  precious  metals,  but  in  the 
power  to  satisfy  wants.  The  error  of  the 
Mercantile  System  (q.v.)  is  thus  clearly  seen, 
but  North  avoids  the  opposite  error.  Gold  and 
silver  have  some  value  in  themselves,  though 
their  main  importance  depends  on  their  con- 
venience as  a medium  of  exchange.  Money  is 
a commodity  of  which  there  may  be  a glut  as 
well  as  a scarcity.  'The  common  cry  of  want 
of  money  involves  a fallacy.  The  real  mischief 
is  the  failure  to  get  a profit.  This  may  be  the 
result  either  of  a glut  of  goods,  or  of  the 
sudden  closing  of  accustomed  markets,  or  of 
diminished  consumption.  It  is  these  causes 
which  require  remedying,  and  the  best  remedies 
are  activity  and  prudence.  Laws  against  export- 
ing the  precious  metals  must  react  against  the 
nation  enacting  them.  “A  nation  in  the 
world,  as  to  trade,  is  in  all  respects  like  a city 
in  a kingdom,  or  a family  in  a city.”  The 
main  spurs  to  trade  are  the  appetites  of  man  ; 
hence  measures,  e.g.  sumptuary  laws,  which 
tend  to  restrain  those  appetites,  clog  industry. 
The  rate  of  interest  depends  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  lenders  to  borrowers  (see  D.  Hume).  “It 
is  not  low  interest  which  makes  trade,  but 
trade  increasing  the  stock  of  the  nation  makes 
interest  low.  To  attempt  to  lower  the  rate  by 
law  is  to  go  contrary  to  nature,”  As  for  the 
theological  arguments,  “by  them  3 per  cent  is 
no  more  lawful  than  4 or  12.”  North  clearly 
demonstrates  the  folly  of  tampering  with  the 
coinage.  He  advocates  a moderate  seignorage, 
the  wisdom  of  which  advice  was  proved  by  the 
residt  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1696-98. 
The  final  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
“ that  laws  to  hamper  trade,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic,  relating  to  money  or  other 
merchandise,  are  not  the  means  to  make  a 
people  rich  and  abounding  in  money  and  stock. 
But  if  peace  be  procured,  easy  justice  main- 
tained, naHgation  not  closed,  the  industrious 
encouraged  by  indulging  them  in  the  partici- 
pation of  honours  and  employments  in  the 
government,  the  stock  of  the  nation  will 
increase,  and  consequently  gold  and  silver 
abound,  interest  be  easy,  and  money  cannot  be 
wanting.” 

[Roscher’s  Political  Economy,  13th  ed.  trans. 
by  J.  Lalor,  New  York,  1878,  8vo,  2 vols., 
contains  numerous  references  to  North.  See  also 
Cossa’s  Political  Economy,  trans.  by  L.  Dver, 
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1893,  8vo,  and  M'Culloch’s  Literature  of  Political 
Economy  and  Introduction  to  Tracts,  1856.  For 
biographical  details  see  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  Xorth 
by  Roger  North,  1744,  4to,  and  Dictionary  of 
Naticmal  Biography,  vol.  xli.]  h.  e.  e. 

NORTH,  THE  Hon.  Roger  (1650-1733), 
was  the  sixth  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  North. 
He  read  for  the  bar. 

His  connection  with  economic  science  lies  in 
his  authorship  of  A Discourse  of  the  Poor, 
showing  the  pernicious  tesidency  of  the  laws  now 
in  force  for  their  maintenance  and  settlement 
(London,  1753,  8vo).  In  this  work,  after 
setting  forth  the  existing  laws  and  their  in- 
efiBciency,  North  deprecated  the  use  of  punish- 
ments, which  he  thought  did  not  influence 
oSenders  so  effectively  as  laws  of  encoiu'agement. 
He  further  maintained  that  the  laws  for  the 
poor  did  not  help  but  rather  hurt  them,  and 
charges  these  laws  with  the  following  conse- 
quences : depopulation,  enhancing  of  labour, 
fall  of  lands,  decay  of  trade,  and  increase  of 
the  poor. 

North  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
Elizabethan  code. 

His  other  publications  are  ; 

Examen  : or  an  Enquiry  into  the  credit  and 
veracity  of  a pretended  complete  History,  viz.  Dr. 
^Vhite  Kennet’s  History  of  England,  showing  the 
•perverse  arud  wicked  design  of  it,  together  urith 
some  memoirs  occasionally  inserted,  all  tending  to 
•vindicate  the  honour  of  King  Charles  II.,  London, 
1740,  4to. — Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis 
North,  Baron  Guilford,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  ; wherei'/i 
are  inserted  the  characters  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Sir  George  Jeffries,  Sidney  Godolphin,  and  other 
•most  eminent  Uvwyers  and  statesmen  of  that  time, 
London,  1742,  4to,  2nd  ed.  1808,  2 vols.,  8vo. 
— The  Life  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  of 
Dr.  John  North,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  etc.,  London,  1744,  4to. 

[For  further  notice  of  R.  North,  see  his  Auto- 
biography,  edited  by  Aug.  Jessop,  3 vols.,  1890, 
Bohn’s  Standard  Library,  1846,  8vo.]  a.  l. 

NORTHCOTE,  Sir  Stafford.  See  Iddes- 
LEiGH,  Earl  of. 

NOT  NEGOTIABLE.  The  method  of  cross- 
ing cheques  with  the  words  “not  negotiable” 
was  introduced  by  the  Crossed  Cheques  Act 
1876.  That  act  is  now  repealed,  and  its  pro- 
visions are  replaced  by  §§  76-82  of  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  1882.  The  term  “not  negoti- 
able ” is  a somewhat  tmhappy  one,  because  it  is 
often  taken  to  signify  that  a cheque  so  crossed 
is  not  transferable.  As  a fact,  however,  the 
cheque  is  transferable,  by  indorsement  on  de- 
livery like  any  other  cheque.  The  effect  of  the 
crossing  is  that  the  person  who  takes  the  cheque 
does  not  acquire,  and  cannot  give,  a better  title 
to  the  cheque  than  that  which  the  person  from 
whom  he  took  it  had  (see  § 81). 

In  order  to  render  a bill,  note,  or  cheque 
incapable  of  transfer,  the  drawer  or  indorser 
must  add  words  to  the  instrument  or  indorse- 


ment clearly  prohibiting  transfer.  For  instance, 
a cheque  may  be  drawn  or  indorsed  in  the  form 
“ pay  John  Smith  only,”  and  then  John  Smith 
cannot  indorse  it  away  (Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
§ 8).  M.  D.  c. 

NOTABLES,  Assemblies  des.  The  As- 
semhUes  des  Notables  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  £tats  GkNitRAUX  of  the  old  French 
monarchy ; the  latter  were  more  or  less  a 
national  representative  body,  whilst  the  former 
were  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  selection  and 
summons  by  the  monarchs,  when  they  desired 
to  consult  on  important  questions,  but  intended 
to  keep  free  from  the  remonstrances  and  inter- 
ference of  the  States  General  themselves. 
Higher  officials  of  the  state,  lay  and  ecclesi- 
astical, often  made  up  the  majority  of  the 
Assembles  ; its  decisions  were  purely  consultative. 
The  first  Asscmblie  des  Notables  was  called 
together  by  Charles  V.  in  1369  ; others  were 
assembled  by  Louis  XI.  in  1470,  by  Francis  I. 
in  1526  (to  declare  void  the  treaty  of  Madrid), 
by  Henry  IV.  at  Rouen  in  1596,  by  Richelieu 
in  1626.  They  were  convoked  for  the  last 
time  in  1787  and  1788  under  Louis  XVI.  and 
led  to  the  election  of  the  States  General  of  1789, 
which  was  the  first  act  of  the  French  Revolution. 

[See,  besides  works  on  the  Mats  Gineraux, 
Beaurepaire,  Louis  XIII.  et  V AssembUe  des 
Notables  de  Rouen  en  1617  (Rouen,  1883). — Col- 
lection des  MSmoires  prSsenUs  d V AssembUe  des 
Notables  (Versailles,  2 vols.  1787)  and  Proces 
Verbal  de  V AssembUe  des  Notables  (Paris,  1788).] 

E.  ca. 

NOTABLES  COMMERQANTS.  The  first 
tribunal  of  commerce  in  France  was  instituted 
by  an  edict  of  Charles  IX.  (November  1563), 
inspired  by  the  Chancellor  de  L’Hospital  order- 
ing the  provost  and  Mhevins  (aldeiTnen)  to 
summon  an  assembly  of  notable  bourgeois  for 
the  election  of  merchants  to  the  position  of 
consular  judges.  In  1565  this  organisation  was 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
articles  618  and  619  of  the  code  of  commerce 
of  1807  maintained  it,  declaring  “that  the 
members  of  the  tribunals  of  commerce  will  be 
elected  by  an  assembly  composed  of  notable 
merchants,  and  principally  of  the  heads  of  the 
oldest  and  most  recommendable  firms,”  with  the 
proviso  that  “the  list  of  notables  . . . will 
be  drawn  up  by  the  prefect  (of  the  ddpartement) 
and  approved  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.” 
After  1840  it  became  usual  for  the  prefect  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
commerce  and  of  the  niaire ; in  1883  the 
electoral  body  was  greatly  extended,  and  now 
comprises  all  persons  in  trade  being  French 
citizens,  paying  their  trade-license  tax,  droit  de 
patente,  and  domiciled  for  at  lea,st  five  years 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal.  Since 
then,  however,  only  a small  minority  of  voters 
(say  1800  out  of  42,000  in  Paris)  take  part  in 
the  election. 
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In  Belgium  the  system  of  notables  commerqaTVis 
has  also  been  abandoned  ; a law  of  July  1881 
declares  that  “all  persons  in  trade  being  com- 
munal electors,  and  paying  to  the  state  on 
account  of  iX\e\r  patcTde  [license]  a sum  of  twenty 
francs,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  formation  of 
the  tribunals  of  commerce.  ” E.  ca. 

NOTE  CIRCULATION.  The  power  of 
issuing  notes,  that  is,  of  possessing  a note 
circulation,  was,  in  the  early  days  of  banking  in 
this  country,  a privilege  greatly  valued,  and 
highly  profitable  to  the  bank  which  possessed 
it.  Deposit  banking  in  its  strict  sense  scarcely 
existed  during  the  infancy  of  our  credit 
institutions.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  but 
little  cash  to  deposit,  and  in  the  next,  there 
were  not  many  persons  whose  credit  was  so 
good  that  their  neighbours  would  trust  them 
with  large  sums  of  money.  But  to  hold  the 
note  of  a banker  in  good  repute  was  much 
easier.  The  note  formed  a portion  of  the 
circulating  medium.  Any  one  to  whom  the 
holder  owed  money  was  very  willing  to  be  paid 
in  that  form,  and  hence,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century,  the  issues  of  the  banks  of 
this  country,  stimulated  partly  by  high  prices, 
partly  by  the  restriction  of  specie  payments, 
became  very  large  indeed.  Thus  in  the  year 
1814,  the  estimated  note  circulation  of  the 
country  was  nearly  fifty  millions,  divided  as 
follows  : 

Bank  of  England  . . £26,901,000 

Country  Banks  . . £22,709,000 


£49,610,000 

(see  Marshall’s  Digest,  pp.  55-63).  At  the 
present  time,  1909,  tire  average  figures  are 
about  as  follows  : 

Bank  of  England  . . . £29,300,000 
Banks  in  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland  . . . 14,300,000 


£43,600,000 

This  diminution  alone  is  evidence  of  the 
alteration  in  the  banking  habits  of  the  country, 
but  when  we  add  to  it  tire  vast  increase  in  the 
use  of  cheques,  the  clearing-house  system, 
virtually  built  un  within  the  last  seventy  years, 
and  all  the  moaern  methods  for  economj'  of 
circulation,  the  difl'ereuce  is  far  greater,  and 
the  part  played  by  the  note  circulation  is  now 
far  smaller  even  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

1 et  it  would  be  a gi-eat  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  note  circulation  is  a thing  absolutely 
useless  to  banks,  or  that  its  concentration  in 
the  hands  of  one  issuer  would  bo  desirable. 
To  a great  credit  institution  like  the  Bank  of 
England,  possessing  few  branches  and  only 
coming  in  a very  modified  way  into  connection 
with  the  business  wants  of  the  country,  the 
note  circulation  is  a very  dilferent  thing  from 
what  it  is  to  the  ordinary  trading  bank  which 
serves  the  every-day  business  wants  of  the 


community.  The  subject  is  too  technical  and 
too  closely  alliefi  with  ordinary  business  w-iuta 
to  be  discussed  at  further  length  here. 

[For  further  details  see  articles  on  Baskisgand 
Bank  Note,  in  voL  i. — Bagehot,  Lombard  Street. 
— F.  A.  Walker,  Money. — Money,  Trade,  and 
Industry. — Report,  Banks  of  Issue,  1840,  House 
of  Commons. — lieport  and  Evidence,  Bank  of 
England  Charter,  1832,  House  of  Commons. — 
First  and  Second  Reports,  Banks  of  Issue,  Evi- 
dence and  Appendix,  1841,  House  of  Commons. — 
Report  and  Evidence,  Commercial  Distress,  1841- 
48,  House  of  Commons. — First  and  Second  Reports 
and  Evidence,  Commercial  Distress,  1848,  House  of 
Commons. — Appendix  and  SuppUmenial  Appen- 
dix, Commercial  Distress,  1848,  House  of  Com- 
mons.— Report  on  Banks  of  Issue,  1875,  House  of 
Commons.— Report  on  Bank  Acts,  1857,  House  of 
Com/morns,  2 vols. — Report  and  Evidence,  Bank 
Acts,  1858. — Correspondence,  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheguer  and  Bank  of  England,  1861,  House  of 
Commons. — R H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  Rotes  on 
Banking  and  Bank  of  England  A nalysis,  London, 
1873.] 

NOTES,  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  This  is 
the  name  popularly  given  to  notes  sent  by 
stockbrokers  to  their  principals,  advising  them 
of  the  sale  or  purchase  of  any  stock  exchange 
securities.  A person  who  effects  such  a sale 
or  purchase  of  the  value  of  £1  or  upwards,  who 
omits  to  send  a note  of  this  description  to  his 
customer  provided  with  the  government  stamp 
(Id.  in  the  case  of  the  value  being  under  £100, 
and  6d.  in  all  other  cases),  is  liable  to  be  fined 
to  the  extent  of  £20  (Stamp  Act  1891,  §§  52 
and  53).  The  contract  notes  in  question  gener- 
aUy  contain  a clause  stating  that  the  contract 
is  made  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  London  stock  exchange,  but  this  provision 
has  in  some  cases  been  disregarded  by  the 
courts.  Thus  it  was  held  by  the  court  of 
appeal  that  the  rule  of  the  stock  exchange, 
which  excludes  the  operation  of  Leeman’s  act, 
is  unreasonable  and  not  binding  on  a principal 
to  whom  it  is  unknown. 

[Perry  v.  Barnett,  15  Q.B.D.,  388.]  e.  s. 

NOTICE.  Notice  sometimes  means  know- 
ledge of  a fact,  however  obtained,  and  sometimes 
knowledge  conveyed  in  a formal  manner.  In 
sales  of  property,  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a 
2)urchaser  of  any  defect  of  title  causes  him  to 
take  the  proj>erty  subject  to  such  defect.  But 
he  who  purchases  bona  fide  for  value  without 
notice  of  any  defect  will  as  a rule  bo  protected 
by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  if  a person 
were  liable  to  be  deprived  of  his  property 
because  of  secret  defects  in  title,  no  one  would 
be  safe  in  effecting  any  purchase. 

As  an  example  of  express  notice,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  notice  of  dishonour  that  has  to  l>a 
given  in  the  case  of  a Bill  of  Exchange  in  onler 
to  make  certain  parties  to  the  bill  liable. 

Notice  to  quit  is  required  whenever  a person 
holds  a tenancy  from  year  to  ye.ar.  as  such  a tenancy 
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does  not  by  itself  involve  any  fixed  time  of  dura- 
tion. 

Express  notices  are  often  necessary  during  an 
action  in  order  to  give  one  party  the  benefit  of 
various  legal  provisions  as  against  the  other 
party.  J.  b.  C.  m. 

NOTING  OF  BILLS.  By  “noting”  is 
meant  the  minute  made  by  a notary  public  on 
a dishonoured  bill  or  note  on  the  day  of  its 
dishonour.  The  noting  consists  of  the  notary’s 
initials,  the  date,  the  noting  charges,  and  a 
mark  referring  to  the  notary’s  register.  A label 
is  also  attached  to  the  instrument  on  which  is 
written  the  answer  given  to  the  clerk  who 
makes  the  notarial  presentment. 

No  direct  legal  eflect  is  attached  to  the  noting 
of  an  inland  bill,  except  that  the  expenses  of 
noting  it  can  be  recovered.  It  would  be  conven- 
ient perhaps  if  noting  were  made  jirimd  facie 
evidence  of  due  presentment.  In  the  case  of 
foreign  bOls,  when  protest  is  necessary,  the 
noting  is  the  incipient  protest,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  bill  has  been  duly  noted  on  the  day  of  its 
dishonour,  the  formal  protest  may  at  any  time 
be  extended,  antedated  to  the  day  of  noting. 

[Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  §§  51,  57,  93. 
— Chalmers  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  4th  ed.  p.  160.] 

M.  D.  c. 

NOVATIO  is  the  dissolution  of  an  obligation 
by  the  formation  of  a new  obligation,  as  when 
an  informal  contract  is  put  an  end  to  by  the 
parties  entering  into  a formal  contract.  But 
for  the  new  obligation  to  put  an  end  to  the 
previous  one  there  must  be  the  intention  that 
it  shall  do  so  (animus  novandi).  The  object 
of  a novation  may  either  be  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  relation  between  the  same  parties  or  to 
substitute  a new  party  in  the  place  of  an  old 
one  (see  also  Novation).  e.  a.  w. 

NOVATION.  The  substitution  of  one 
contract  for  another.  1.  Where  a new  debtor 
or  creditor  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
former  one.  For  example,  if  A owes  B £100, 
A may,  with  the  consent  of  B,  substitute  C in 
his  (A’s)  place.  2.  Where  the  x^arties  to  a 
contract  remain,  but  a new  form  of  contract  is 
substituted  for  the  old  one.  3.  A judgment  of 
a court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  favour  of  a 
plaintiff  discharges  the  right  of  action  arising 
from  breach  of  contract.  This  result  is  some- 
times called  Merger. 

[See  Hunter’s  Roman  Law,  London,  1885,  and 
Sohm’s  Institutes  of  Roman  Law,  Oxford,  1892, 
for  the  Roman  law  doctrine ; and  Anson  on 
Contract,  Oxford,  1892,  and  Pollock  on  Contract, 
London,  1894,  for  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
in  English  law.]  j.  E.  c.  M. 

NOY,  William  (1577-1634),  a very  learned 
lawyer,  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  entered  parliament  in  1604,  and  at  first 
supported  the  popular  party.  In  1627  he  was 
one  of  the  counsel  who  defended  Sir  T.  Darnell’s 
comrade,  Earl,  for  having  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  forcedloanof  that  year ; and  in  the  follow- 


ing year  he  opposed  the  granting  of  Tonnage 
AND  Poundage  (q.v.)  without  conditions.  In 
1631,  however,  he  became  Attorney- General. 
Finding,  by  what  Lord  Campbell  calls  “musty 
records  in  the  Tower,”  that  in  time  of  war  the 
king  had  in  the  past  pressed  ships  into  his 
service,  had  further  demanded  from  seaports 
the  equipment  of  ships,  and,  on  occasions,  had 
ordered  adjoining  counties  to  contribute,  he, 
“with  his  own  hand,  drew  and  prepared  the 
writ  for  ship  money,”  addressed  to  the  sheriffs 
to  provide  ships  of  war,  and  to  assess  land- 
holders and  others,  not  having  a ship  or  part 
of  a ship  and  not  serving  in  one  ; to  levy  such 
assessments  by  distress  or  other  due  means, 
and  to  commit  to  prison  the  rebellious. 

Noy  did  not  live  to  see  the  consequences  of 
his  measure,  as  he  died  in  the  year  in  which  it 
was  first  enforced.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
the  odious  project  of  a soap  monopoly.  His 
character  is  sketched  for  us  by  Clarendon  in  a 
few  vivid  sentences.  “The  court  made  no 
impression  upon  his  manners,  upon  his  mind  it 
did  ...  of  an  affected  morosity  . . . Think- 
ing that  he  could  not  give  a clearer  testimony 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  law  was  greater  than 
all  other  men’s  than  by  making  that  law  which 
all  other  men  believed  not  to  be  so.” 

Noy  was  the  author  of  A Treatise  of  the  Prin- 
ciple Grounds  and  Maxims  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
London,  1641,  4to,  which  has  passed  through  many 
editions.  The  latest,  Albany,  U.S.,  1870,  8vo, 
contains  a biographical  notice.  The  Compleat 
Lawyer,  1661,  8vo. — The  Perfect  Conveyancer, 
etc.,  1655,  4to. — Reports  of  Cases  taken  in  the 
Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King 
Charles  I.,  Loudon,  1656,  4to  ; and  A Treatise  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Crown,  first  published  apparently 
in  1715,  12mo.  Noy  also  left  behind  him  MS. 
collections  he  had  made  from  records  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  one  on  matters  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  royal  navy,  the  other  on  the 
privileges  and  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

(Dictionary  of  Kational  Biography,  vol.  xli. 
p.  266. — Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
vol.  i.  p.  129,  new  ed.  Oxford,  1826,  8vo. — Camp- 
bell’s Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  ch.  62, 
London,  1845-48,  8vo.  Many  authorities  will  be 
found  set  out  in  footnotes  of  the  biographical 
notice  mentioned  above.  For  the  arguments 
upon  the  legality  of  ship-money,  see  Cobbett’s 
State  Trials,  iii.  826-1254.]  H.  e.  e. 

NUDUM  PACTUM.  An  agreement  unen- 
forceable at  law.  An  agi'eement  that  wants 
that  element  the  presence  of  which  wiU  make 
the  law  enforce  it,  is  said  to  be  nudum.  Ex 
nudo  pacto  non  oritur  actio.  In  Roman  law 
agreements  were  enforced  when  made  (1)  by 
formal  words ; (2)  by  delivery  of  a res  in  four 
cases  ; (3)  by  written  entry  in  an  account  book  : 
but  in  four  cases,  viz.  sale,  hire,  mandate,  and 
partnership,  the  later  Roman  law  required  an 
agreement  only.  In  English  law  an  agi'eement 
is  not  enforceable  unless  it  is  either  (1)  a con- 
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tract  of  record,  (2)  made  under  seal  or  (3)  sup- 
ported by  a consideration. 

Institutes  of  Roman  Law,  Oxford,  1892. 
— Anson  on  Contracts,  Oxford,  1892.]  J.  E.  c.  M. 

NUMERICAL  DETERMINATION  OF 
THE  LAWS  OF  UTILITY  is  the  title  given 
by  Jevons  {Theory  of  Political  Economy,  2nd 
ed.  p.  158)  to  an  operation  which  he,  like 
Gossen,  regards  as  possible — the  ascertainment 
of  the  form  of  Demand  curves  by  statistics  of 
prices  and  consumption.  It  may  be  objected 
to  this  phrase,  that  laws  of  utility  cannot  be 
deduced  from  laws  of  price,  except  on  the 
assumption  that  price  is  the  measure  of  utility 
— the  Marginal  Utility  of  money  being  con- 
stant (see  Final  Degree  of  Utility).  But, 
even  upon  this  assumption,  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  statistical  opera- 
tion. First,  the  utility  derived  from  a set  of 
ai’ticles  is  in  general  not  the  simple  sum,  but 
some  unknown  function,  of  the  utilities  derived 
from  each.  Thus  the  amount  consumed  of  any 
one  article  will  vary  with  the  prices  of  others — 
especially  of  those  which  are  substitutes  for  the 
one  under  consideration,  as  tea  is  for  colfee,  or 
complementary  to  it,  as  bats  are  to  balls. 
.4.ccordingly,  to  observe  the  changes  in  the 
demand  for  an  article  corresponding  to  the 
changes  in  its  price  is  apt  to  be  nugatory  unless 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  prices  of  all  other 
articles  are  constant.  Again,  utility  is  not  only 


OASTLER,  Richard  (1789-1861),  known 
during  his  lifetime  as  the  “Factory  King”  on 
account  of  his  services  to  workers  in  factories, 
was  born  at  Leeds.  His  father,  originally  a 
linen  merchant  from  Thirsk,  afterwards  became 
steward  of  the  Fixby  (Huddersfield)  estates  of 
T.  Thornhill,  who  had  property  in  land  both 
in  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk.  Richard  Oastler 
was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  and  in- 
herited from  his  father  both  a reputation  for 
generous  sympathies  and  an  active  interest  in 
public  affaii-s.  On  his  father’s  death  in  1820 
he  succeeded  him  as  steward,  and  in  this 
capacity  resided  at  Fixby  Hall,  near  Hudders- 
field, where  he  remained  during  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  career.  Oastler  described 
himself  as  “a  Tory  and  a Churchman,”  and  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  during 
the  agitation  for  the  Reform  Bill  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  popular  party  ; even  some  years 
later  he  was  averse  to  mingling  personally 
among  mill-hands  because,  he  said,  “ they  were 
usually  Radicals  and  Dissenters.”  But  his 
work  soon  changed  this  attitude.  He  first 
came  before  the  public  in  Yorkshire  as  a sup- 
porter of  William  Wilberforce  in  the  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  (see  Aboli- 
tionist) ; but  though  living  in  the  heart  of 
manufacturing  Yorkshire,  he  was  totally 


a complicated  function  of  the  amoimts  consumed, 
but  a variable  one,  changing  its  form  with  every 
vicissitude  of  taste  and  fashion.  Professor 
Marshall  has  pointed  out  these  and  other  diffi- 
culties {Prirunples,  bk.  iiL  ch.  iiL),  and  attempte<l 
to  evade  them  {ib.,  last  section).  F.  Y.  E. 

NUYTZ,  Gaetano  (18th-19th  centurj-),  was 
a native  of  Lombardy,  and  wrote  a book  on 
money  of  some  interest.  Nuytz  follows  the 
ideas  common  in  his  day  distinguishing 
between  intrinsic  and  current  value  of  money. 
He  condemns  alterations  in  money  and  con- 
siders laws  against  the  export  of  specie  useless. 
He  remarks  on  the  conveniency  of  an  abundant 
coinage  up  to  a certain  limit  of  saturation 
in  the  market,  and  he  also  recognises  the  use 
of  paper  money  in  limited  quantity.  He  is 
not  without  mercantilist  tendencies  (see  Mer- 
cantile System),  which  he  displays  in  his 
investigation  into  the  causes  that  may  increase 
or  diminish  money,  and  also  in  his  proposals 
for  increasing  it.  There  are,  in  his  work, 
several  striking  digressions  on  the  theory  of 
value  and  on  luxury  and  financial  matters. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  has  little  scientific 
merit,  particularly  when  compared  with  other 
and  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  with  those  of  his 
own  day  whose  economic  ideas  were  already 
inspired  by  new  modes  of  thought. 

Forza  ddla  unoneta  ndla  societd,  Milano, 
Anno  VI.  repnbblicano.  v.  b. 


ignorant  of  the  unhappy  conditions  of  the 
factory  hands  in  the  mills  near  him.  In  1830. 
however,  while  on  a visit  to  his  friend  John 
Wood,  a miU-owner,  of  Horton  HaU,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  the  latter  remarked  to  him,  “ I 
tvonder  you  have  never  turned  your  attention 
to  the  factory  system,  for  I assure  you  there  are 
cruelties  daily  practised  in  our  mills  on  little 
children  which,  if  you  knew,  I am  sure  you 
would  strive  to  prevent”  With  characteristic 
energy,  Oastler  at  once  wrote  a powerful  letter 
on  “ Yorkshire  Slavery  ” to  the  Zcet/s  Mercury, 
then,  as  now,  a highly  infiuential  West  Riding 
paper.  The  letter,  dated  29th  September  1830, 
provoked  a lengthy  correspondence.  More 
than  this,  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  agitation 
that  lasted  many  years,  for  the  reform  of  the 
conditions  of  factoiy  labour,  especially  in  the 
case  of  children  and  young  persons,  and  for  a 
reduction  of  hours  of  work,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  other 
well-known  Factory  Acts  (g.r.).  In  this 
agitation  Oastler  took  a leading  jiart  both  in 
speaking  and  -nTiting.  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  imprisoned  for 
debt  at  the  instance  of  his  employer,  Mr. 
Thornhill.  He  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
stewardship  in  May  1838  owing  to  his  using 
his  influence  in  the  Halifax  and  Huddersfield 
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districts  agaiust  the  new  poor  law,  and  though 
he  had  repaid  all  but  a small  portion  of  a 
debt  which  he  owed  ilr.  Thornhill,  he  was, 
two  years  after  his  dismissal,  thrown  into  the 
Fleet  Prison  (9th  December  1840)  for  this 
remainder.  Here  he  edited  a journal  called  the 
Fleet  Papers,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
factory  and  poor-law  questions.  He  remained 
in  prison  tiU  his  friends,  including  John  Walter 
of  the  Times,  W.  B.  Ferrand,  M.P.,  John 
Fielden,  M.P.,  and  other  well-known  factory 
reformers,  got  up  an  “Oastler  Liberation 
Fund  ” amounting  to  £3000  to  pay  his  debt 
(£500  only)  and  other  expenses.  He  was 
liberated  in  1844,  and  made  a triumphant 
public  entry  into  Huddersfield,  20th  February. 
He  continued  his  laboui-s  as  a reformer  tiU  the 
passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Act  of  1847,  but 
aftenvards  retired  to  a small  cottage,  “ South 
HiU,”  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  where  he  lived  in 
poverty  and  seclusion  till  his  death  at  Harro- 
gate (22nd  August  1861). 

Oastler’s  claim  to  notice  lies  in  his  activity  as  a 
reformer  of  the  worst  evils  of  factory  life,  in  spite 
of  bitter  opposition.  In  his  opinions  he  was  a 
protectionist,  and  opposed  the  new  poor  law. 
A statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  (1869),  at 
Bradford,  Yorks,  the  scene  of  many  of  his  labours, 
but  he  is  now  almost  entirely  forgotten  by  the 
working  classes  to  whom  he  gave  his  life. 

[No  proper  biography  of  Oastler  exists,  but  one 
or  two  sketches  of  his  Ufe  have  been  issued  : cp. 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  Richard 
Oastler  (Hobson  : Leeds,  1838,  many  years  before 
his  death) ; Taylor’s  Biographia  Leodiensis,  pp. 
499-503  ; The  History  of  the  Factory  Movement 
by  “Alfred”  (the  pseudonym  of  Samuel  Kydd), 
London,  1857,  gives  as  good  an  account  of  him  as 
any  other  book,  with  many  eidracts  from  his 
speeches  ; and  there  is  a fair  biography  in  the 
Dicticmary  of  National  Biography  (Smith  Elder, 
1895) ; cp.  alsoGibbins’  English  Social  Reformers, 
(Methuen,  London,  1892).  Oastler  issued  numer- 
ous controversial  letters  and  pamphlets,  now 
forgotten,  and  besides  The  Fleet  Papers  (1841-44), 
edited  a weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  factory 
workers’  cause,  called  The  Home  (May  1851  to 
June  1855).]  h.  deB.  G. 

OBJECTIVE  EXCHANGE  VALUE.  See 
Value. 

OBLIGATIO  is  a legal  relation  by  which  a 
determinate  person  has  a legal  claim  against 
another  determinate  person  to  some  act  or  for- 
bearance on  his  part  reducible  to  a pecuniary 
value.  Such  a relation  may  arise  either  from 
contract,  quasi-contract,  delict,  or  quasi-deHct. 

E.  A.  w. 

OBLIGATION.  By  the  older  writers  on 
English  law,  the  term  “obligation  ” is  used  in 
a restricted  sense.  It  denotes  simply  a bond 
under  seal,  with  a money  penalty.  But  now  it 
is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  Roman  lawyers, 
who  employed  the  term  as  correlative  to  jvs  in 
personam.  An  obligation  is  the  legal  tie  {juris 
vinculum'),  whereby  one  person  is  bound  to 


another,  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  some 
particular  act  or  thing.  There  is  probably  a 
tendency  to  confine  the  term  to  obligations 
arising  from  contract,  while  the  obligations 
arising  from  wrongs  are  more  usually  described 
as  liabilities  (see  Holland’s  Jurisprudence,  ed. 
iv.  p.  199).  M.  D.  c. 

O BRECHT,  George  (1547-1612),  the  son  of 
a syndic,  mayor,  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  studied 
law  in  Tubingen  and  in  France,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  death  during  the  massacres  of  protestants 
at  the  time  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew.  He  was 
a celebrated  professor  of  law  in  his  native  town, 
where  the  gymnasium  founded  by  Johann  Sturm, 
in  1538,  developed  (1621)  into  a university,  and 
became,  after  the  decay  of  the  Saxon  universities, 
a flourishing  centre  of  academical  learning  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  learned  Frenchmen, 
especially  of  Bodin  {q.v.). 

Obrecht’s  economic  writings  were,  after  his 
death,  privately  printed  in  1617  by  his  son. 
They  were  only  published  in  1644  under  the 
title  of  Funff  underschiedliche  Secreta  Politica 
They  bear  strong  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
Bodin  ; thus  Obrecht  maintains  that  the  pro- 
perty and  not  the  persons  of  the  subjects  ought 
to  be  assessed,  and  that  necessaries  ought  never 
to  be  taxed.  At  the  same  time,  Obrecht  re- 
mained free  from  any  leanings  to  the  mercantile 
school.  He  insisted  on  an  honest  monetary 
policy,  as  well  as  on  the  usefulness  of  population 
statistics,  but  under  this  last  respect  with  fiscal, 
rather  than  scientific  aims. 

In  imitation  of  Bodin,  who  himself  had  been 
influenced  by  the  existence  in  Italy  of  institu- 
tions founded  to  endow  young  girls  at  the 
time  of  their  majority,  Obrecht  suggests  the 
foundation  of  an  Aerarium  Liberorum  extended 
to  children  of  both  sexes,  in  which  parents 
would  be  obliged  to  eflTect  a deposit  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  ; the  deposit  was  to  bear  a yearly 
interest  of  6 per  cent,  which  being  capitalised, 
the  whole  was  to  be  repaid  to  the  children  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  for  the  sons,  and  seventeen 
for  the  daughters.  But  here  also,  fiscal  pre- 
possessions were  lurking  under  the  appearance 
of  a provident  system,  for  in  case  of  death  in 
the  interval,  the  larger  part  of  the  collected 
money  was  to  accrue  to  the  public  treasury. 

Obrecht  has  been  considered  as  a striking  per- 
sonification of  his  time,  but  not  in  advance  of  it 
(Roscher,  Oeschichte  der  Nat.  Oekonomik  in 
Deutschland,  pp.  150-158).  For  his  standing  as 
a jurist,  see  Stintzing,  Oeschichte  der  deutschen 
Rechtswissenschaft,  vol.  i.  pp.  672-676,  who  also 
mentions  that  in  1617  an  unauthorised  and 
spurious  edition  of  the  Secreta  Politica  appeared  in 
Rostock  (1617)  under  the  title  of  Oeconomia  Insti- 
tutionum  Obrechtiana.  E.  ca. 

OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIMENT. 
Every  science  is  founded  on  experience.  The 
scientific  inquirer  either  may  take  experience 
as  it  comes  to  him,  casually,  or  he  may  make 
experience  for  himself.  In  the  former  case  he 
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learns  by  observation,  in  the  latter  he  learns 
by  experiment.  Obsei-vation  is  our  ordinary, 
and  in  some  branches  of  science  our  only, 
resoiu'ce,  but  experiment,  where  it  is  possible, 
affords  a more  direct  access  to  knowledge.  For 
if  the  student  conducts  his  experiment  in  a 
scientific  spirit,  he  knows  all  the  conditions 
which  can  affect  the  result,  whereas,  when  he 
merely  observes,  he  can  be  far  less  certain  that 
his  observation  has  been  exhaustive.  The 
phenomena  of  nature  are  so  complex  and  so 
interdependent  that  they  usually  admit  of  a 
variety  of  explanations,  and  even  protracted 
and  careful  observation  may  not  afford  the 
crucial  instances  which  would  enable  the  inquirer 
to  reject  all  the  explanations  which  are  unsound. 
At  the  same  time  observation  and  experiment 
ai'e  not  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  methods. 
Experiment  is  hut  a means  of  extending  the 
field  of  observation. 

In  economic  research  both  observation  and 
experiment  are  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties. 
The  aid  of  experiment  is  rarely  available. 
The  close  relation  between  economic  phenomena 
and  other  elements  of  human  welfare  usually 
I'orbids  the  production  of  economic  phenomena 
at  will.  Even  when  an  economic  experiment 
is  tried,  it  is  usually  tried  under  circumstances 
which  deprive  it  of  most  of  its  scientific  value. 
An  employer  may  introduce  an  eight  hours’  day 
in  his  works,  or  a board  of  guardians  may  sup- 
press outdoor  relief,  and  the  results  of  either 
of  those  experiments  may  afford  valuable  in- 
formation. The  change  may  be  made  so  rapidly 
as  to  'produce  its  effect  before  the  conditions, 
which  may  be  comparatively  simple,  can  be 
appreciably  altered.  Yet  even  in  cases  such 
as  these  we  can  by  no  means  exclude  the 
action  of  the  plurality  of  causes.  The  work- 
man whose  day  of  labour  is  experimentally 
shortened  may  have  a peculiarly  strong  motive 
to  efficiency  which  might  disappear  if  the 
reduction  of  hours  had  received  the  sanction  of 
law  or  custom.  The  suppression  of  outdoor 
relief  in  one  union  may  give  idle  and  thriftless 
})ersons  a motive  for  Hitting  into  other  unions. 
When  we  pass  to  innovations  of  wider  scope, 
we  find  oui'selves  still  more  remote  from  the 
conditions  of  scientific  experiment.  The  effects 
of  an  important  law  or  a far-reaching  invention 
are  inextricably  mingled  with  the  effects  of 
many  other  causes.  That  the  effects  of  steam- 
power  or  of  a policy  of  free  trade  have  been 
immense,  nobody  will  deny.  But  how  much  of 
our  present  economic  state  is  due  to  the  one  or 
the  other  no  one  will  attemj)t  to  describe  with 
absolute  accuracy.  Many  other  potent  causes 
have  co-operated  in  producing  our  modern 
economic  order,  and  the  effects  are  inextrieablj' 
blended  and  interfused.  We  may  say,  therefore, 
that  experiments  sufficiently  accurate  to  satisfy 
the  standard  set  by  physical  inquirer's  arc  jirac- 
tically  im]iossible  in  jrolitical  economy. 


Observation,  therefore,  is  almost  the  sole 
means  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  facts 
required  by  the  economist.  But  obseiration, 
as  a source  of  scientific  knowledge,  labours 
under  tft’o  distinct  disadvantages,  the  plurality 
of  causes  and  the  intermixture  of  effects.  The 
same  phenomenon  may  have  been  produced  in 
different  instances  by  different  combinations  of 
causes.  And  again  the  effects  of  many  causes 
may  be  intei-mixed  in  the  one  phenomenon. 
Both  of  these  disadvantages  may  be  experienced 
in  attempting  the  same  economic  observation. 
They  may  be  partially  overcome  by  enlarging 
the  field  of  observation  as  widely  as  possible. 
But  even  then  the  observation  which  is  most 
fruitful  for  economics  “is  in  the  main  not 
observation  of  complex  economic  facts,  but  of 
elementary  economic  forces  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  operate.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  those  forces  that  complex  economic  facts  are 
built  up  ” (Keynes,  Scope  and  Method  of  PolUiad 
Economy,  p.  166).  Thus  little  can  be  done  by 
mere  collection  of  instances  towards  ascertaining 
the  respective  effects  of  such  forces,  for  example, 
as  free  trade  and  protection.  Nor  can  the 
‘ ‘ personal  error  ” of  the  observer  be  eliminated 
as  in  cases  where  more  exact  methods  of  “justify- 
ing ’’  observation  are  possible. 

Whether  observation  is  complete  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  carried  out  satisfactorily  ■without 
the  aid  of  theory,  and  the  theory  may  require 
much  modification  after  its  first  inception. 
When  a theory  clashes  with  a fact  it  must  be 
modified  or  abandoned,  but  a new  theoiy  must 
ine'vitably  take  its  place.  Students  of  economic 
history  who  come  into  collision  ■with  theories 
derived  from  the  experience  of  one  age,  and  too 
hastily  applied  to  explain  the  facts  of  another, 
are  apt  to  forget  that  theorising  is  both  inevit- 
able and  beneficial.  AVhether  they  are  aware 
of  it  or  not  they  are  themselves  theorists.  For 
economic  history  involves,  over  and  above  the 
accumulation  of  facts,  some  criterion  of  the 
importance  of  those  facts,  and  some  scheme  for 
their  arrangement  which  must  be  supplied  by 
the  mind  of  the  historian. 

Yet  the  economist  enjoys  an  advantage  in 
observation  which  may  be  turned  to  good 
account.  A student  of  human  action,  and 
himself  a human  being,  “he  starts  ■with  a 
knowledge  of  ultimate  causes  ” (Cairaes,  Logical 
Method  of  Political  Economy,  p.  75).  The 
student  of  physical  science  does  not  possess  this 
advantage.  The  man  in  the  street  knows  ■why 
mankind  desire  riches.  But  the  most  profound 
inquircra  took  thousands  of  years  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  forces  which  keep  the  earth  in 
its  orbit  The  economist  must  indeed  remember 
that  human  nature,  whilst  almost  unchangeable 
in  its  primary  attributes,  is  infinitely  variable 
in  its  secondary  manifestations.  Inference 
from  his  own  nature  to  the  nature  of  other  men 
is  dangerous  no  doubt,  but  it  is  very  helj>ful. 
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The  economist  may  theieiore  proceed  deductively 
so  long  as  he  is  careful  to  test  his  results  by 
recorde<l  experience.  Observation  of  external 
facts  is  rather  the  corrective  than  the  basis  of 
his  studies.  On  account  of  this  peculiarity  of 
economics,  a substitute  for  experience  may,  as 
Cairnes  remarks,  be  found  in  the  constimction 
of  hypothetical  cases.  In  political  economy 
hypothesis  “is  never  used  as  a help  towards 
the  discovery  of  ultimate  causes  and  laws  ; just 
as  in  physical  investigation  it  is  never  used  as 
a substitute  for  experiment”  {Logical  Method, 
p.  84).  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  we  should 
never  forget  the  abstract  character  of  the  results 
obtained  in  this  manner. 

[Mill,  System  of  Logic,  bk.  vi. — On  the  Logic 
of  the  Moral  Sciences  and  Essays  on  some  Un- 
settled Questions  of  Political  Economy. — Venn, 
Empirical  Logic. — Caimes,  Logical  Method  of 
Political  Economy. — Bagehot,  Economic  Studies. — 
Keynes,  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy. — 
Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — Mar- 
shall, Principles  of  Economics. — Cunningham,  The 
Relativity  of  Economic  Doctrine  {Economic  Jour- 
nal, vol.  ii.). — ClifFe  Leslie,  Essays  in  Political  and 
Moral  Philosophy. — Jevons,  The  Principles  of 
Science,  1st  ed.,  1874.]  F.  c.  M. 

OCCUPATIO  is  the  acquisition  of  ownership 
by  taking  possession  of  a thing  belonging  to  no 
one,  such  as  a wild  animal,  a derelict,  or  thing 
abandoned  by  its  owner  ; property  of  a public 
enemy,  etc.  E.  A.  w. 

OCCUPATION.  In  Roman  law  the  (Ocou- 
PATio)  taking  possession  of  a thing  that  belonged 
to  nobody  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
owner  of  it  gave  the  occupier  the  right  of 
ownership.  In  this  way  ownership  could  be 
acquired  over  wild  animals  or  derelict  property. 
The  doctrine  has  descended  to  modem  law,  and 
in  England  has  been  applied  to  the  capture  of 
wild  animals,  the  appropriation  of  free  natural 
elements,  the  collection  of  substances  from  the 
sea  or  shore,  and  the  severance  of  articles  from 
trees  or  from  the  soil.  Probably  it  would  also 
be  applied  to  the  finding  of  a thing  which  has 
1)een  absolutely  abandoned  by,  or  has  become 
irrecoverably  lost  to,  its  former  owner.  See 
Pollock  and  Wright’s  Possession  in  the  Common 
Lav;,  Oxford,  1888.  In  Roman  law,  however, 
there  was  no  property  in  game. 

The  doctrine  was  applied  to  a limited  extent 
in  the  case  of  real  property.  If  A were  granted 
an  estate  for  the  life  of  B and  A died  before  B, 
the  first  person  to  occupy  the  land  could 
retain  it  imtU  B’s  death.  This  was  abolished 
by  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  § 12  ; 14  Geo.  II.  c.  20, 
§ 9 ; and  the  7 Will.  IV.  and  1 Viet.  c.  26, 
§§  3,  6.  The  doctrine  has  also  been  applied  to 
support  the  appropriation  of  new  countries  by 
European  states.  Discovery  followed  by  occupa- 
tion was  considered  to  give  a good  title. 

[For  an  account  of  the  Roman  law  doctrine,  see 
Hunter’s  Roman  Imw,  London,  1892  ; and  for  its 


application  in  international  law,  see  Maine’s  A ndenl 
Law,  London,  1886,  and  Phillimore’s  Int.  Law, 
London,  1879-1889.]  j.  e.  c.  m. 

OCHR-EL-GUERCH.  The  smallest  de- 
nomination of  the  Egyptian  currency,  as  re- 
organised by  the  Khedivial  decree  of  the  14th 
November  1885,  is  the  Ochr-el-Guerch,  ten  of 
which  are  equal  to  a piastee  ; while  100  piastres 
make  an  Egyptian  pound,  the  standard  of  value. 


Five  coins  bear  the  name  Ochr-el-Guerch,  as 
follows  : 

Nickel  5 Ochr-el-Guerch 
9 

^ »J  )> 

>>  i ))  II 

F.  E.  A. 


Bronze  J Ochr-el-Guerch 
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OCTROI.  France  and  (under  the  name 
of  dazii  intemi  di  consumo)  Italy  are  now  the 
only  countries  where  octrois  or  taxation  of  urban 
consumption  play  a prominent  part  in  local 
finance.  They  began  to  spread  in  France  during 
the  14th  century,  and  as  they  required  a royal 
concession  or  octroi,  the  kings  always  stipulated 
that  their  treasury  should  take  a share  of  the 
proceeds — one  half  from  1663.  Suppressed  udth 
all  other  indirect  taxes  in  1791,  they  were  re- 
established for  Paris  in  1799  under  the  desig- 
nation of  octroi  municipal  et  de  bienfaisance,  and 
the  provincial  municipalities  were  empowered 
to  do  the  same  by  a general  law  of  the  following 
year  {loi  de  frimaire.  An  VIII.')  ; they  have 
been  several  times  the  object  of  general  legisla- 
tion, especially  in  1814,  1816,  1871,  and  1884. 
In  a general  way,  octroi  duties  are  only  allowed 
on  (1)  drinks  ; (2)  eatables  (wheat,  flour,  bread, 
and  colonial  produce,  already  liable  to  customs, 
excepted)  ; (3)  fuel ; (4)  fodder ; (5)  building 
materials,  with  legally  fixed  maximum  rates 
graduated  and  rising  mth  the  number  of  the 
population.  They  may  not  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a local  protectionist  tariif,  nor  of  a toll 
on  transit  and  transports.  To  prevent  contra- 
band, smaller  communes  surrounding  a large 
to^vn  may,  with  the  preliminary  sanction  of 
government,  be  made  subject  to  its  octroi,  but 
all  monies  levied  on  their  territory  must  be 
paid  over  to  them.  A new  octroi  can  only  be 
established  by  a statute,  and  every  increase  of 
octroi  duties  must  be  ratified  by  the  superior 
authorities.  As  the  state  levies  taxes  on  drinks 
at  the  entrance  of  towns,  the  odroi  duties  on 
such  may  not,  without  its  agi-eement,  exceed 
those  exacted  by  the  state.  Until  1855,  one- 
tenth  of  the  proceeds  was  made  over  to  the 
latter.  This  forced  contiibution  was  then 
suppressed;  since  1881,  one -fifth  is  to  be 
applied  to  primary  education. 

Owing  to  the  latitude  left  \vithin  these 
limits  to  the  1500  gi-eat  and  small  French  com- 
munes possessing  octrois  in  1894,  and  represent- 
ing together  one -third  of  the  population  of 
France,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  local  financial 
wants,  of  ways  of  perception  (about  one-half  of 
the  odrois  being  farmed  or  managed  by  the 
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state),  and  also  of  local  consumption  (varying, 
lor  instance,  between  wine,  cider,  and  beer), 
average  numbers  convey  a very  inadequate 
notion  of  the  sums  paid  per  head  of  urban 
population,  of  the  proportional  cost  of  collection, 
etc.  Taking  the  twenty  chief  towns  of  France, 
the  cost  of  collection  fluctuates  between  5 per 
cent  (Paris)  and  14 '65  per  cent  (Bordeaux),  the 
general  average  being  8 ‘09  per  cent.  In  this 
respect-  a considerable  improvement  has  been 

Wine  (per  hectoliter=22  gallons)  . 

Pure  alcohol  (contained  in  spirits, 

liquors,  etc.) 

Butcher's  meat  (per  100  ks.  = 222  lbs.)  . 

Butter  ,,  „ 

Cheese  „ „ 

Coals  ,,  „ 


realised  within  the  last  sixty  years ; formerly  the 
same  average  oscillated  between  20  and  25  jjer 
cent.  In  Paris  each  inhabitant  pays  58  francs 
(say  £2:6:8)  a year,  of  which  19  francs 
(15s.  lOd.)  is  on  wine,  and  13  francs  (lOs.  lOd.) 
on  eatables,  whilst  for  the  rest  of  France  the 
total  average  is  only  13  francs  (10s.  lOd.)  ; the 
gross  proceeds  amount  to  about  £12,000,000 
sterling,  whereof  one  half  for  Paris  alone.  The 
staple  articles  are  taxed  as  foUowa  in  Paris : 


10‘G2  francs  (8s.  lOd.),  yielding  in  1890  47  millions  of  francs  (iliSSO/ZX)) 


79-80  „ 

(£3:6: 6) 

It 

it 

13 

it 

(£530,000) 

9-73  „ 

(8s.  Id.) 
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(£400,000) 

14-40  „ 

(12s.) 
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2-8  „ 
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(£112,000) 
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(9s.  6d.) 
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(£40.000) 

0-72  „ 

(7d.) 
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(£400,000) 

1-50  ,, 

(Is.  3d.; 

>1 

it 

2-6  ,, 

tt 

(£104,000) 

The  octroi  also  collects  on  wine  and  alcohol, 
at  their  entrance  in  Paris,  a supplementary  tax 
of  8'25  (6s.  lOd.)  and  186'25  (£7  : 8s.)  francs 
per  hectoliter  on  account  of  the  national  revenue, 
thus  burdening  the  ordinary  beverage  of  the 
Parisian  workman  ivith  a total  tax  equal  to  the 
cost  of  inferior  wines  when  leaving  their  native 
vineyards.  Objections  have  often  been  raised 
to  the  principle  of  an  octroi  duty,  and  its  aboli- 
tion demanded  ; but  it  would  be  a very  arduous 
reform  to  carry  out  under  the  actual  conditions 
of  French  finance,  general  and  local.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  feasible  in  smaller  places,  but  in 
Paris,  where  it  provides  more  than  one  half  of 
the  ordinary  municipal  receipts — 145  millions  of 
francs  (£5,800,000)  out  of  267  (£10,680,000), 
— it  seems  well-nigh  impossible  to  discover  an 
appropriate  substitute,  and,  invoking  the  j)lea 
of  necessity,  most  French  fiuancial  economists, 
though  admitting  that  octrois  are  an  evil,  would 
endorse  Prof.  Wagner’s  dictum,  that  “its 
maintenance  constitutes  the  financially  least 
objectionable  and  relatively  even  the  best 
system  ” {FirianzioissenscJiaft,  iii.  p.  915). 
Stni,  even  those  who  do  not  see  their  way  to  a 
radical  suppression,  demand  a mitigation  of  the 
dues  on  the  so-called  hygienic  drinks  (^vine, 
beer,  and  cider),  which,  to  influence  retail  prices, 
would,  on  account  of  the  duties  levied  for  the 
state,  require  an  agreement  between  the  state 
and  the  municipality.  This  plan  is  advo- 
cated by  M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  {iconomistc 
Fratu;ais,  23rd  and  30th  April  1892,  and  10th 
February  1894).  M.  Leon  Say  is  willing  to  go 
further  than  this  ; he  proposed,  at  a meeting  of 
the  SodiU  d’ Economic  Politique,  a general  re- 
distribution of  general  and  local,  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  (Journal  dcs  ihcojiomistes,  De- 
cember 1891,  pp.  449-461). 

The  most  usual  objection  to  octrois  is  that 
they  press  heavily  on  the  means  of  urban  con- 
sumers, especially  of  the  working  classes.  This 
objection  is  undoubtedly  valid  in  Paris  as  to  the 
dues  on  di'inks,  but  even  including  the  latter, 
M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  a working  man  only  pays  in  Paris  22  or 


23  francs  (18s.  4d.  or  19s.  2d.)  for  his  yearly 
share  ; he,  besides,  enjoys  exemption  fium  the 
tax  of  1 1 per  cent  on  house  rent,  since  he  gener- 
ally pays  for  himself  and  family  300  francs 
(£12),  and  all  house  rents  under  500  francs 
(£20)  are  exonerated  (Traiti  des  Finances,  L 
pp.  735-737).  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this 
same  workman  would  be  appreciably  benefited 
by  the  suppression  of  the  moderate  dues  (say 
5 per  cent)  on  butcher’s  meat,  butter,  and  the 
like  articles,  the  difference  between  retail  and 
average  prices  of  these  articles,  when  sold  by  the 
farmers  and  rural  breeders,  being  enormous  and 
out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  dues.  The  same 
difference  exists  between  the  price  of  com  and 
the  price  of  bread,  both  of  which  are  free,  and 
their  dearness  must  be  ascribed  to  bad  trade 
organisation.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that, 
in  Belgium,  the  abolition  of  octrois  thirty  years 
since  produced  no  marked  influence  on  the 
price  of  victuals,  at  least  in  large  towns  like 
Brassels,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent.  The  suppres- 
sion of  low  octroi  duties,  and  a slight  reduction 
of  high  duties,  such  as  those  on  wine,  would 
probably  be  far  more  beneficial  to  tradesmen 
and  dealers  than  to  the  lower  and  middle  class 
consumer ; the  latter  would  be  much  more 
pinched  by  an  increase  of  the  tax  on  house  rents, 
an  increase  often  pointed  out  as  the  financially 
most  promising  substitute.  The  plan  followed 
in  Belgium  in  1860 — the  raising  customs  and 
excise  duties,  and  paying  over  the  surplus  thus 
obtained  as  well  as  a percentage  of  the  postal 
revenue  to  the  communes, — would  bring  about 
the  relief  of  the  urban  at  the  jiartial  expense  of 
the  far  more  numerous  rural  population,  which, 
in  the  present  political  state  of  France,  would 
resent  this  method  of  reform.  All  these  con- 
siderations render  it  probable  that  the  total 
abolition  of  octrois  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
France  unless  in  a ver}'  remote  future.  Still 
the  municipality  of  Lyons  has  this  year  (1895) 
voted  the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  its 
octroi. 

Outside  France  and  Italy  taxes  on  urban 
consumption  exist  in  a few  continental  towns. 
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for  instance,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  chief  towns 
of  Austria,  but  here  the  “open  country”  (das 
Jlache  Land)  is  also  subject  to  them,  although 
in  a lesser  degree  than  the  “enclosed  towns” 
(ycschlossens  Htddte).  For  an  instance  of  Octroi 
in  Glasgow,  see  Life  of  Adam  Sindh,  by  John 
Rae,  p.  67.  [See  Octroi  in  App.] 

Besides  the  already  mentioned  works  and  the 
leading  French  treatises  on  finance,  see,  among 
recent  works,  Guignard,  J)e  la  Suppression  des 
Octrois.  — Carr  A Suppression  des  Octrois  de  la  Ville 
de  Paris.  — Saint  Julien  and  Bienaime,  Histoire  des 
Droits  d' Octroi  d Paris. — Lesourd,  Legislation  des 
Octrois. — Yves  Guyot,  La  Suppression  des  Octrois 
(Report  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1889). — 
Tramuset,  La  Reforme  de  V Octroi  et  de  I’Jmpdt  des 
Boissons. — Cohn,  Fiiuinzunssenschaft,  pp.  647  et 
seq. — Reitzenstein,  Conrad’s  Jahrbiicher,  vols.  xlii. 
and  xliii. — Menger,  Zusammenstdlungen  «wr 
Reform  der  Verzehrungssteuer  (Vienna,  1887). — 
Bastable,  Public  Finance,  pp.  481-488.  The 
abolition  of  the  Belgian  octrois  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  an  extensive  official  report,  entitled  Aboli- 
tion des  Octrois  Communavx  en  Belgique — Docu- 
ments et  Discussions  Parlementaires.  e.  ca. 

ODDY,  J.  Jepson  (died  1814),  merchant ; 
was  a member  of  the  Russia  and  Turkey  or 
Levant  Companies. 

He  wrote  European  Commerce,  etc.,  London, 
1805,  4to,  and  A Sketch  for  the  improvement  . . . 
as  exemplified  by  the  inland  navigation  of  Europe 
in  general  and  of  England  in  particular,  including 
details  relcUing  to  the  intended  Stamford  Junction 
navigation  to  unite  the  Eastern  urith  the  Midland 
anti  Western  counties  of  England,  London,  1810, 
8vo.  Oddy  unsuccessfully  stood  for  parliament 
for  Stamford. 

\Gentlemanls  Magazine,  1814,  pt.  ii. — M'Cul- 
loch’s  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  p.  .'>5.] 

ODEL  TENURE.  See  Udal  Tenure. 

OFFICIAL  RECEIVER.  Under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  1883,  certain  persons  have  been 
appointed  by  the  board  of  trade  “official 
receivers  ” of  debtors’  estates.  When  a “ receiv- 
ing order”  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
debtor’s  estate,  an  official  receiver  thereby 
becomes  receiver  of  the  debtor’s  property  pending 
the  appointment  of  a trustee. 

Under  the  Companies  Winding-up  Act  1890, 
the  official  receivers  have  to  discharge  duties  in 
the  winding  up  of  companies  similar  to  those 
they  perform  in  bankruptcy. 

[Robson’s  Bankruptcy,  1894. — Bindley  on  Com- 
panies, 1891.]  j.  E.  c.  M. 

OFFICIAL  VALUES.  This  term  was  for 
many  years  a survival  from  the  earliest  attempts 
to  record  the  value  of  British  imports  and 
exports.  The  office  of  inspector -general  of 
imports  and  exports  was  constituted  in  1697, 
and  about  the  same  time  an  official  tariff  was 
prepared  for  his  guidance  in  computing  the 
values  of  goods  passing  through  the  customs. 
This  tariff  was  based  on  the  existing  prices  of 
commodities,  and,  doubtless,  for  some  years 
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very  fairly  represented  actual  market  values. 
But  as  prices  changed,  the  official  rate  of  com- 
putation was  continually  diverging  more  widely 
from  those  actual  values.  When,  towards  the 
close  of  last  centm-y,  statisticians  came  to  deal 
with  the  figures  of  ti-ade,  it  soon  became 
notorious  that  they  did  not  correspond  to  facts. 
Constantly  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century 
the  inspector  of  imports  and  exports  would 
place  separately  on  record  his  computation  of 
real  values.  The  first  official  step  towards 
reform  was  made  in  1798,  when  the  new 
“ convoy  duty  ” (an  export  duty)  was  levied  on 
declared  value.  From  that  time  it  was 
customary  to  record  the  exports  both  according 
to  the  official  tariff  and  according  to  their 
“real  value,”  as  ivill  be  seen  by  the  statistical 
tables  from  1800  to  1854.  In  the  latter  year, 
computation  according  to  real  value  in  all 
customs  statistics  was  inaugm’ated. 

For  some  time  it  was  argued  that  though  the 
official  values  did  not  represent  value,  they 
were  a guide  to  quantities  : but  the  suggestion 
did  not  bear  examination.  The  official  value 
remains  a statistical  curiosity  (see  also  Imports 
AND  Exports). 

[First  Report  of  Customs  Commissioners, 
app.  V.  1857. — Sessional  Papers,  vol.  iii. — 
Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  1847,  § 3,  ch. 
ix. — M'Culloch,  Account  of  British  Empire,  pt. 
iii.  ch.  V.,  note.]  c.  A.  H. 

OGILVIE,  William  (1736-181 9),afterhaving 
completed  his  studies  in  Glasgow  (1760-61) 
and  Edinbm-gh  (1761-62),  became  travelling 
tutor  to  Alexander,  4th  Duke  of  Gordon,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  visited  France  and 
Italy;  he  was  from  1762  to  1817  professor  of 
philosophy  and  humanity  at  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen. 

His  anonymous  tract.  An  Essay  on  the  Right 
of  Property  in  Land  with  respect  to  its  foundation 
in  the  Law  of  Nature.  Its  present  establishment 
by  the  Municipal  Laws  of  Europe,  and  the 
regidations  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  more 
beneficial  to  the  lower  ranks  of  Mankind,  London, 
printed  for  J.  Walter,  Charing  Cross,  1782,  is 
alluded  to  in  Godwin’s  Enquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice,  3rd  ed.  1798,  bk.  viii.  ch.  iii. 
p.  459,  and  ch.  ix.  p.  515.  “All  riches,”  says 
Godwin,  “ and  especially  hereditary  riches,  are  to 
be  considered  as  the  salary  of  a sinecure  office, 
where  the  labourer  and  the  manufacturer  perform 
the  duties,  and  the  principal  spends  the  income  in 
luxury  and  idleness.”  In  a footnote  he  adds  : 
“ This  idea  is  to  be  found  in  an  essay  on  the 
right  of  property  in  land,  published  about  twelve 
years  ago  by  an  ingenious  inhabitant  of  North 
Britain,  pt.  i.  § iii.  par.  38,  39.  The  reasonings 
of  this  author  have  sometimes  considerable  merit, 
though  he  has,  by  no  means,  gone  to  the  source 
of  the  evil.”  Ogilvie,  besides  having  inspired  the 
father  of  English  communism,  may  claim  the 
honour  to  have  been  among  the  first  advocates 
of  agrarian  reform,  aiming  at  “an  increase  of  the 
number  of  farmers,  by  favouring  the  movement  of 
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day  labourers  and  manufacturers,  to  the  more 
animating  and  manly  occupation  of  cultivating  a 
small  farm  for  their  owu  account  ” (introd.).  His 
theory,  indeed,  is  more  far-reaching.  Starting 
from  Locke’s  theory  of  property,  he  reasons  that 
although  “all  right  of  property  is  founded  either 
in  occupancy  or  labour”  (§  1),  “in  every  country 
where  agriculture  has  made  considerable  progress, 
these  two  rights  are  blended  together,  and  that 
which  has  its  origin  in  labour  is  suflFered  to  eclipse 
the  other,  founded  in  occupancy  ” (§  8).  The 
natural  right  to  an  equal  share  of  the  soil  being 
thus  in  conflict,  as  in  America,  with  the  right  to  the 
additional  produce  of  a fertile  soil  by  labour,  the 
problem  of  agrarian  legislation  consists  in  its  solu- 
- tion.  The  present  state  of  land-tenure  not  only 
allows  the  land-holder  to  monopolise  the  origindl 
and  accessory  or  improved,  but  also  the  contingent 
or  improvable  value  of  the  soil  (§  14).  This  is  “a 
most  oppressive  privilege,  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  happiness  of  mankind  has  been  for  ages 
more  invaded  and  restrained  than  by  all  tyranny 
of  the  kings,  the  imposture  of  priests,  and  the 
chicane  of  lawyers  taken  together,  though  these 
are  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  evils  that  afflict 
the  societies  of  human  kind”  (§  28) ; “a  monopoly 
which  tends  not  less  to  the  starving  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  than  a monopoly  of  bakers  without  any 
control  or  inspection  of  the  magistrate  would  do. 
It  will  not  produce  its  effects  very  suddenly, 
indeed,  it  is  only  a lingering  piecemeal  famine, 
under  which  the  individual  languishes,  and  the 
race  becomes  dwarfish,  debilitated,  and  deformed  ” 
(§  33).  “ What  other  cause  than  this  pernicious 

monopoly  can  be  assigned  why  population  has 
been  so  long  at  a stand  in  Europe,  and  does  not 
advance  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  as  in 
America”  (§  34,  cp.  also  § 36).  This  passage  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  by  Godwin,  and  the  fact  is 
known  to  have  served  as  a battle  - ground  to 
Malthus.  Ogilvie  certainly  first  accentuated  the 
w'ell-known  sentence  of  A.  Smith,  with  whom  he 
sympathises  in  matters  of  free  trade,  concerning  the 
unearned  increment  (see  Increment,  the  un- 
earned). “ Whoever  enjoys  any  revenue,  not  pro- 
portioned to  such  industry  or  exertion  of  his  own, 
or  of  his  ancestors,  is  a freebooter,  who  has  found 
means  to  cheat  or  to  rob  the  public,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  indigent  of  that  district  in  which  he  lives. 
But  the.  hereditary  revenue  of  a great  landholder 
is  wholly  independent  of  his  industry,  and  secure 
from  every  danger  that  does  not  threaten  the  whole 
state  ” (§  39).  By  the  abolition  of  this  monopoly, 
the  poor  laws  would  be  rendered  superfluous  ; 
the  tendency  of  reform  in  laud  must  consist  in 
uniting  “the  essential  equality  of  a rude  st.ate 
with  the  orders,  refinements,  and  accommodations 
of  cultivated  ages”  (§  43).  Haws  limiting  the 
extent  of  land  acquired  by  individuals  could  be 
introduced  in  new  settlements  ; but  the  author 
sets  his  highest  hopes,  similar  to  the  rnYSloCHATS. 
in  absolute  monarchs  ; his  ide.al  is  a military  and 
social  roy.alty,  as  the  jirolotypo  of  which  he 
l)roposes  Frederick  the  Great  (§  49,  61,  74).  For 
.such  events  he  proposes  a scheme,  ‘ ‘ a progressive 
agrarian  law,”  as  he  calls  it,  the  princip.al  points 
of  which  are  the  following : — That  every  citizen 
aged  twenty -one  years  or  upw.ards  may,  if  not 


already  in  ixjssesbion  of  land,  )>e  entitle*!  to  claim 
from  the  public  a certain  jxtrtion,  not  exceeding 
forty  acres,  to  be  assigned  him  in  perpetuity  lor 
cultivation  and  residence  ; that  the  claimant  shall 
have  right  to  choose  the  situation  of  his  allotmei.t 
on  any  farm,  freehold,  or  uncultivated  common 
within  his  own  parish  ; this  allotment  shall  be  set 
apart,  and  its  landmarks  fixed  by  the  magistrate, 
with  the  aid  of  an  assize,  etc.  ; the  ground  thus 
set  apart  shall  be  submitted  to  the  cognisance  of 
an  a-ssize,  or  of  arbitrators,  who  shall  determine 
what  reserved  perpetual  rent  the  claimant  must 
pay  to  the  landlord,  etc. ; he  is  obliged  to  reside 
upon  his  farm,  has  right  to  transmit  it  to  his 
heirs,  but  if  he  sells  to  another,  who  shall  not 
reside  upon  it,  one-tenth  part  of  the  price,  or  the 
reserved  rent,  shall  belong  to  the  public  (§  51). 
But  if  this  reform  would  be  made  “ wholly , 
consonant  to  natural  justice,”  it  should  be 
accentuated  by  the  following  provisions  : ‘ ‘ that  i 
lands  acquired  in  this  manner  shall  not  be  j 
transmitted  by  will,  but  according  to  the  i 
established  rules  of  succession  to  landed  property, 
the  original  lord  of  the  manor  being  vltiinnt\ 
haeres ; no  allotment  shall  be  united  to  another  ■ 
by  succession  ; it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  break  |j 
down  any  such  allotment  in  order  to  divide  it ' 
among  children,  until  in  any  county  the  nnculti- 1 
vated  lands  are  wholly  exhausted ; persons  ] 
acquiring  such  allotments  shall  be  obliged  toj 
perform  double  service  in  the  militia  of  theirJ 
country;  in  every  competition  that  may  arise,' 
orphans  and  those  that  have  served  in  the  army  !Q 
or  navy  shall  be  preferred  to  .all  others;  finally,!?! 
the  acquisitors  “shall  pay  to  the  lord  of  the  manor , , 
certain  aids  and  services  of  a feudal  nature,  solj 
regulated  as  to  produce  that  degree  of  connection)  ;J 
and  dependence  which  may  be  expedient  for 
preserving  order  and  subordination  in  the  country  • ! 
without  danger  of  giving  rise  to  oppression  and 
abuse  ” (§  71). 

In  order  to  hasten  the  development  of  small 
farms,  OgUvie  advocated  a tax  imposed  on  large 
farms  and  short  leases,  a tax  on  barren  lands,  and  ' | 
finally  a tar  on  all  augmentation  of  rents,  which 
he  seems  to  consider  as  an  imp6t  unique,  but 
within  a sense  approaching  more  to  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  George  than  of  the  physiocrats.  Ogilvie 
also  proposes  the  appjointment  of  a special  board, 
in  order  “to  purchase  such  estates  exposed  to 
sale,  and  to  divide  them  into  small  farms  of  a 
single  plough  only,  to  be  given  off  in  perpetual 
property  for  a full  reserved  rent  ” (§  63).  He 
suggests  similar  reforms  to  be  introduced  in  India 
and  Iioland  (§  74).  Ogilvie’s  ideas,  although 
insisting  on  the  iiy'ustice  of  the  landholder’s 
monopoly,  are  rather  similar  to  the  aims  of 
modern  ,soci.al  politics  with  its  “allotment,” 
“homeste.ad  law.s”  with  intended  regulation  of 
agi-arian  succession  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
than  on  the  lines  of  land  n.ationalisation.  Like  a 
modern  Christian  socialist,  he  appeals  to  .an 
“alliance  between  the  church  and  the  jdough  " 

(?  59).  ITiis  exp>laius  as  well  the  grounds  of 
difference  between  him  and  Godwin,  as  the  slender 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  his  little  work  among 
his  Engli.sh  contemporaries. 

The  Essay  on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Land 
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has  been  reprinted  in  1S38,  12mo,  and  recently 
edited  with  biographical  notes  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
Macdonald,  under  the  title;  Birthright  in  Land, 
London,  1891.  The  editor  has  utterly  failed  to 
grasp  Ogilvie’s  importance  for  economic  historj', 
but  gives  valuable  references  concerning  Ogilvie 
and  his  contemporaries  amidst  much  declamatory 
matter.  He  quotes : Pryse  Lockhart  Gordon, 
Personal  Memoirs,  London,  1830. — Donald  Sage, 
Memorabilia  Domestica,  Wick,  1889. — Fr.  Douglas, 
.1  general  description  of  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland, 
Paisley,  1782. — Jas.  Hall,  IVavels  in  Scotland, 
1807. — M'Culloch,  Literature  of  Political  Econ- 
omy.— Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Memoirs,  1835. 

[See  M‘Cnlloch’sXi^era<Mre  of  Poliiical  Economy, 
p.  310,  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  unfavourable 
opinion  of  OgUvie.]  S.  b. 

OLIPHANT,  Chakles  (19 til  century),  witer 
to  the  signet,  drew  up  the  Report  on  FHendly 
and  Benefit  Societies,  exhibiting  the  law  of  sickness 
as  deduced  from  Returns  by  Friendly  Societies 
in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  to  which  are  sub- 
joined tables  shoioing  the  rates  of  contribution 
necessary  for  the  different  allowances,  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  members  at  entry,  etc.,  issued 
by  a committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  Edin- 
burgh, 1824,  8vo.  The  report  is  noteworthy 
as  being  the  first  serious  attempt  to  work  out  a 
scale  of  contributions  from  trustworthy  statistics. 
The  inquiry  was  confined  to  the  age  and  sickness 
of  members,  and  was  not  extended  to  deaths. 
The  tabl&s  of  the  average  duration  of  sickness 
among  persons  of  various  ages  were  founded  on 
the  experience  of  73  dili'erent  benefit  societies, 
belonging  to  16  out  of  the  33  Scotch  counties, 
both  Lowland  and  Highland,  and  representing 
104,218  years  of  life.  The  conclusions  are  to 
some  extent  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  these 
societies  contained  many  members  who  had 
joined  from  philanthropic  motives,  and  had 
never  made  any  claim  to  the  benefits.  In  1825 
Oliphant  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in 
that  year  and  in  1827,  the  outcome  of  whose 
labours  was  the  Act  of  1829,  10  George  IV.  c. 
56  (see  Friendly  Societies). 

[Baemreither,  English  Associations  of  Working 
Men,  London,  1889,  8vo,  p.  235,  mentions  the 
report.]  H.  E.  E. 

OLIVARES,  Damian  de  (beginning  of  the 
17th  century).  His  Memorial  sobre  las  fdbricas 
de  Toledo,  presented  to  the  junta  or  board  con- 
voked in  1620  by  Philip  III.,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Spanish  manu- 
lactures,  gives  statistical  information  on  the 
quantities  produced,  wages  paid,  etc.,  in  the 
silk  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Toledo  and 
the  country  around.  An  analysis  of  this 
Memorial  was  inserted  by  Martinez  de  la 
Mata  {q.v.)  in  his  own  Memoriales  (p\>.  22,  24, 
34),  themselves  reprinted  in  Campomanes’ 
Apendiee  d laEducadon  Popular  (Madrid,  1775). 
“The  opinion,”  writes  Olivares,  “that  trade 
with  foreigners  ought  to  go  on,  must  certainly 


be  insphed  by  the  devil,  who  is  anxious  to  de- 
stroy a kingdom  which  God  had  jireserved  so 
Catholic  and  so  Christian.” 

[Colmeiro,  Hitt.  Ec.  de  Espana,  p.  335.] 

E.  ca. 

OLUFSEN,  Olup  Chri.stian  (1764  to  early 
19th  centm-y),  was  appointed  in  1815  professor 
of  political  economy  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen. 

Olufseu  was  editor  of  the  Danish  Economic 
Annals  (1797-1820).  He  published,  in  Danish,  a 
Treatise  of  Practical  State  Economy,  1815,  and  an 
Oversigt  af  National  Industrien  i Danemark,  1819. 
The  latter  was  translated  into  German,  and  pub- 
lished (1820)  in  Altona.  e.  ca. 

ONE  POUND  NOTE.  An  issue  of  the 
pound  notes  has  taken  place  at  various  dates 
and  under  various  circumstances  in  England 
and  Wales.  They  still  exist  and  form  a large 
part  of  the  circiilation  of  the  issuing  banks 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  nearly  £5,000,000 
out  of  £6,900,000  in  the  former  case,  and 
£2,500,000  out  of  £6,600,000  in  the  latter, 
being  below  £5,  which  is  practically  understood 
to  be  £1  notes,  in  March  1907.  In  England 
they  never  appear  to  have  formed  proportion- 
ately so  large  a part  of  the  circulation.  The 
Bank  of  England  was  allowed  to  issue  them  for 
the  first  time  by  the  act  of  1797,  in  which 
year  also  the  country  banks  were  permitted  to 
do  the  same.  This  power,  as  far  as  the  country 
banks  were  concerned,  was  withdrawn  by  the 
act  of  1822,  and  the  Bank  of  England  withdrew 
its  notes  about  the  same  period.  Since  that 
date  to  the  present  time  no  serious  proiiosal  has 
been  made,  till  that  of  Lord  Goschen  in  1892, 
to  employ  one  pound  notes  in  England.  Lord 
Goschen’s  plan  was  connected  with  the  desire 
to  increase  the  gold  reserve  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  As  the  arrangement  would  have  in- 
creased the  fluctuations  in  the  reserve,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  great  stability  could  have 
been  looked  for.  Lord  Goschen  had  not  ap- 
I>arently  much  confidence  in  his  plan,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  business  community  on  its  with- 
drawal was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  satisfaction. 
The  lowest  note  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  50 
francs  (£2)  ; Bank  of  Germany  20  marks  (£1)  ; 
Bank  of  Holland  10  florins  (16s.  8d.)  ; Bank 
of  Belgium  20  francs  (16s.).  These  small 
issues  are,  we  believe,  by  the  desire  of  their 
governments.  After  1872  the  Bank  of  France 
issued  notes  for  20  francs  and  25  francs  (16s. 
and  20s.),  but  withdrew  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  the  fact  thal;  they  were  forged 
with  much  facility.  In  the  speech  on  the  bank 
charter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  6th  Jlay 
1844,  Sir  R.  Peel  expressed  a very  strong 
opinion  against  the  issue  of  notes  for  a lower 
sum  than  £5,  in  order  to  preserve  an  adequate 
amount  of  specie  in  circulation  . throughout  the 
country. 

[Tooke  and  Newniarcb,  History  of  Prices,  vols. 
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i.-vi. — Malachi  Malagrowther  (Sir  Walter  Scott) 
on  the  Proposed  Chanye  of  Currency,  etc.,  1826. — 
K.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  The  Bank  Acts  of  18ji4-4S 
and  the  Bank  Rate,  Institute  of  Bankers,  2nd 
March  1892.] 

ONELY,  Rev.  Richard  (1723-1787),  rector 
of  Speldhurst,  Kent,  author  of  An  Account  of 
the  Care  taken  in  'inost  Civilised  Nations  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  London,  1758,  2nded.,  1772, 
8vo.  The  civilised  nations  dealt  with  are  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  the  early  Christian  ehurch, 
the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  states.  The 
pamphlet  closes  with  a brief  and  bald  epitome 
of  the  English  poor  laws.  h.  e.  e. 

ONEROUS  PROPERTY,  sueh  as  property 
consisting  of  land  burdened  with  the  payment 
of  rent  or  other  onerous  covenants,  shares  on 
which  there  is  a liability,  unprofitable  contract 
rights,  etc.,  may  be  diselaimed  by  a trustee  in 
bankruptcy  within  three  months  after  his  ap- 
pointment, or  mthin  two  months  of  his  becom- 
ing aware  of  it.  The  disclaimer  determines 
the  interest  of  the  bankrupt  in  the  property, 
but  does  not  affect  the  rights  or  liabilities  of 
third  parties  (see  Mortgagee).  Leases  may 
not  be  disclaimed  wthout  the  consent  of  the 
court,  and,  as  regards  any  onerous  property, 
the  power  to  disclaim  is  lost  if  the  ti'ustee, 
within  a certain  period  of  receiving  a requisition 
from  an  interested  party,  fails  to  deelare  his 
intention.  The  damages  arising  through  the 
operation  of  a disclaimer  (e.g.  the  rent  which 
a lessor  loses  by  the  disclaimer  of  a lease)  are 
proveable  as  a debt  in  the  bankruptcy. 

[Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  § 55.]  B.  s. 

ONEROUS  UTILITY.  See  Gratuitous 
Utility. 

OPEN  FIELD  SYSTEM.  See  Manor  and 
Three  Field  System. 

OPEN  POLICY  (Marine  Insurance).  By  a 
valued  policy  a valuation  is  put  on  the  subject 
matter  insured.  On  the  other  hand,  an  open 
policy  does  not  fix  the  value  of  the  subject 
matter  insured,  but,  subject  to  the  limit  of  the 
sum  insured,  leaves  the  amount  payable  by  the 
insurer  to  be  ascertained  after  loss.  For  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount,  certain 
more  or  less  arbitrary  rules  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  judges,  who  have  hesitated  between 
two  conflicting  principles  of  indemnity,  but  in 
the  main  have  adhered  to  the  principle  that  the 
assured  ought  to  bo  put  in  the  same  position  as 
he  was  in  wlien  the  adventure  commenced,  and 
not  in  the  position  which  ho  would  have  been  in 
had  it  been  carried  to  a successful  termination. 

[See  Amould’s  Marine  Insurance,  ed.  6,  p.  67 
et  seg.l  M.  D.  C. 

OPERARIUS.  A manorial  tenant  who 
actually  worked  for  his  lord  on  the  land  at 
various  kinds  of  agricultural  labour,  and  had 
not  commuted  his  services  for  a money  i>ay- 
mont  (see  Manuoperationes).  In  the  Testa 
de  Nevill,  p.  186,  the  annual  services  of  a 


vUlanns  are  valuerl  at  8W.,  but  those  of  a 
ludivus  operarius  at  8s.  4|d.  R.  h. 

OPIUil,  AS  A State  Monopoly.  Opium, 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy,  is  produced 
on  a large  scale  in  India,  China,  and  Persia. 
The  opium  in  common  use  in  Europe  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  is  as  a rule  of  the  so-called 
Smyrna  or  Turkey  variety,  and  is  obtained 
mostly  from  Asia  ilinor  and  Persia.  That 
which  is  produced  in  India  and  China  is  less 
rich  in  morphia  than  the  former  variety,  and 
is  used  by  many  Asiatic  races,  including  the 
Chinese  and  the  populations  of  India,  as  a 
narcotic  and  stimulant.  It  is  both  eaten  and 
smoked  ; the  latter  form  of  consumption  being 
chiefly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
prevalent  in  China. 

Opium  is  of  interest  to  economists  chiefly 
because,  throughout  that  part  of  India  which 
is  British  territory,  it  is  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
tensive state  monopoly.  This  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  dating  back  to  a period  anterior  to 
the  establishment  of  British  rule  in  India. 
Under  the  Mogul  empire  the  trade  in  opium 
was  an  imperial  monopoly,  and  farmed  at  a 
quit -rent.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  British 
acquisition  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  the  Dutch 
were  the  chief  purchasers.  Instructions  to 
make  opium  a part  of  the  investment  were  first 
issued  by  the  British  East  India  Company  in 
1683.  During  the  anarchy  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Mogul 
empire  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the 
imperial  monopoly  fell  into  abeyance ; trade  was 
disorganised ; cultivation  fell  off ; and  the  opium 
produeed  was  so  generally  adulterated  that  it 
yielded  very  poor  prices.  Even  after  the 
restoration  of  comparative  peace  in  1765,  dis- 
order continued.  At  lengtl^  in  1773,  Warren 
Hastings,  then  governor -general  of  Bengal, 
assumed  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company 
a monopoly  of  all  opium  produced  in  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  subject  to  certain  conces- 
sions secured  to  the  Danes,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
French,  which  have  now  either  lapsed  or  been 
commuted  for  a money  payment. 

The  rights  thus  acquired  were  at  first  farmed  ; 
but  in  1797  the  direct  or  “agency”  system 
was  introduced,  and  is  stiU  in  force.  Under 
this  system,  as  now  administered,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  plant  is  generally  prohibited 
throughout  British  Indian  territory.  It  is  {>er- 
mitted,  however,  in  eleven  districts  of  Bengal 
and  twenty-nine  districts  of  the  North-Westeni 
Provinces  under  license  ; the  cultivators,  who  I 
receive  jieriodical  advances  from  government, 
are  bound  under  penalties  to  deliver  the  whole 
of  their  crop  to  the  agent  at  a rate  previously 
fixed.  This  rate  has  fluctuated  slightly.  From  I 
1881-82  to  1893-94  it  was  Rs.5  per  seer  (1  lb.  j 
14  oz.  nearly)  of  70°  consistence,  i.e.  70  {lartsl 
in  100  being  pure  opium,  the  remainder  lieingj 
water  It  is  now  Rs.6  per  seer.  I 
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Tlie  opium  delivered  to  the  agents  is  manu- 
factured at  the  two  state  factories,  situated  at 
Patna,  and  at  Ghazipur  near  Benares,  into 
“ provision  ” opium,  adapted  for  export  to 
China,  and  “excise”  opium,  for  consumption 
in  India.  The  average  cost  of  a chest 
( = 140|-  lbs.)  of  provision  opium  has  varied 
during  the  last  ten  years  from  Rs.412  to 
Rs.449.  The  same  opium,  when  sold  at  the 
government  auction  for  export  to  China,  has 
realised  average  prices  ranging  from  Es.  1037 
to  Rs.l251  per  chest.  The  excess  of  the  sale 
price  over  the  cost  price  may  he  regarded  as  the 
duty  which  the  existence  of  the  state  monopoly 
enables  the  government  to  impose.  This  at 
present  exceeds  Rs.800  per  chest,  i.e.  is  not 
far  short  of  twice  the  cost  price  of  the  drug. 

In  most  of  the  native  states  of  India  poppy 
cultivation  is  prohibited.  But  in  an  important 
group,  the  majority  of  which  are  situated  in 
Central  India  and  Rajputana,  a large  amount 
of  opium — the  so-called  Malwa  opium — is  pro- 
duced. In  these  states  the  British  government 
has  no  concern  with  the  cultivation,  manufac- 
ture, or  sale ; but  the  native  rulers  levy  a 
variety  of  imposts,  among  which  is  usually 
included  a special  rate  of  land-tax  on  land 
suitable  for  poppy.  This  opium  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  or  pass  through  British  temtory, 
for  local  consumption  or  export  to  China,  save 
under  passes  granted  by  a British  agent,  and  on 
payment  of  a heavy  transit  or  import  duty. 
The  rate  of  duty  has  varied  from  time  to  time, 
and  is  now  Rs.650  per  chest  (=140|^  lbs.)  of 
90°  consistence.  This  is  equivalent  to  Rs.527 
on  opium  of  the  consistence  of  Bengal  opitim. 
The  British  government  is  enabled  to  levy  this 
duty  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  opium 
cannot  reach  the  sea  for  export  to  China  -without 
passing  through  British  teiritory. 

The  propriety  of  maintaining  the  Bengal 
monopoly  has  been  frequently  considered  by 
Indian  and  other  authorities.  Regarded  from 
an  administrative  standpoint,  the  monopoly 
system  is,  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  superior 
to  any  that  could  be  substituted  for  it.  In 
1864  it  was  condemned,  on  purely  economic 
grounds,  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  then  Indian 
finance  minister,  who  held  that  its  abolition 
would  be  “ attended  mth  the  same  good  effects 
as  the  thro-wing  open  the  India  and  China  trade, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Bengal  salt  monopoly,” 
i.e.  by  a large  expansion  of  the  trade.  Such  a 
result  would  not,  at  the  present  day,  be  ordin- 
arily  regarded  as  favouring  the  abolition  of  the 
opium  monopoly.  Other  authorities,  including 
Sir  W.  Muir,  have  attacked  the  monopoly  on 
the  ground  that  it  casts  upon  government  “ the 
odium  ...  of  not  only  encouraging  the 
growth  of  the  poppy,  but  of  itself  being  the 
direct  trafficker  in  the  drug  and  its  monopolist.” 
On  the  other  hand.  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  a former 
lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  has  maintained 


that  “ the  distinction,  as  a question  of  ethics, 
between  raising  a revenue  from  opium  by  an 
excise  on  consumption  and  a duty  on  exporta- 
tion, and  raising  the  same  revenue  by  monopol- 
ising the  manufacture,  is  fanciful  and  false.” 
As  a measure  of  finance,  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  and  its  replacement  by  an  export 
duty  is  easily  sho-wn  to  be  disastrous.  The 
state  profit  on  a chest  of  Bengal  opium  is  over 
Rs.800,  whereas  the  export  duty  on  a similar 
chest  of  Malwa  opium  is  only  Rs.527.  It 
follows  that  if  the  quantity  of  opium  produced 
remained  the  same,  there  must  be  an  enormous 
loss  of  revenue  ; while  if  the  revenue  remained 
the  same,  the  quantity  of  opium  produced  must 
be  very  largely  increased. 

The  policy  of  China  in  regard  to  the  local 
production  and  import  of  opium  has  varied  from 
time  to  time,  cultivation  and  import  being 
alternately  prohibited  and  permitted.  It  is 
kno-wn  that  the  poppy  was  extensively  culti- 
vated in  China,  and  opium  imported  from 
abroad  many  years  before  the  English  became 
concerned  in  the  trade.  It  is  frequently  alleged 
that  the  Chinese  wars  of  1840-42  and  1856-58 
were  waged  in  order  to  compel  that  country  to 
receive  Indian  opium.  Two  of  the  best  authori- 
ties, however,  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  strenuously  deny  that  this  charge  has 
any  basis  of  timth.  They  affirm  that  opium 
was  a mere  incident  of  the  first  war,  and  had  no 
concern  whatever  with  the  second  ; and  that  the 
object  of  both  wars  was  to  compel  the  Chinese  to 
have  political  and  commercial  relations  with  us. 
The  opium  trade  became  legal  after  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin  (1858).  The  tariff  duty  and  KMn, 
or  inland  transit  duty,  are  levied  together  and 
regulated  under  the  Chefoo  Convention  (1876). 

Tlie  Indian  opium  trade  in  all  its  bearings  has 
lately  formed  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
by  a royal  commission  appointed  in  1893.  The 
report  states  that  the  evil  arising  from  the  use  of 
opium  is  less  than  has  been  represented  in  England, 
and  that  the  commissioners  have  no  evidence  of 
extensive  moral  or  physical  degradation  arising 
therefrom  ; that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for 
prohibition,  nor  could  such  a measure  with  justice 
be  extended  to  the  native  states  ; that  the  Bengal 
monopoly  is  the  best  system  for  regulating  the 
production  of  opium  in  British  India  ; and  that 
the  present  treaties  which  govern  the  admission 
of  opium  into  China  have  been  deliberately  accepted 
by  the  Chinese  government,  and  admitted  by  the 
latter  to  contain  all  that  they  desire.  The  finding 
is,  in  substance,  that  unless  China  should  hereafter 
declare  a wish  to  prohibit  import,  there  are  no 
grounds  for  interfering  either  with  the  export 
trade,  or  with  the  production  and  local  consump- 
tion in  India.^  [tjee  Opium  in  A[)p.  ] 

1 There  still  exists,  however,  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  in  England,  a strong  desire  to  see  the  Briti.sh 
government  in  India  cease  to  appear  as  the  manufacturer 
of  an  intoxicant ; but  no  corresponding  desire  has  been 
expressed  by  them  to  supply  a less  objectionable  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Indian  government,  to  make  up  tlie 
deficiency. 
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[Dr.  G.  Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Pro- 
ducts of  India,  London,  1892,  vol.  vi.  pt.  i.  art. 
“Opium.” — Report  of  a Commission  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  inquire  into  the 
^Yorlcing  of  the  Opium  Department  in  Bengal  and 
the  N.  W.P.,  Calcutta,  1883.— Mr.  H.  N.  Lay, 
Kote  on  the  Opium  Question : a Brief  Account  of 
our  Relations  loith  China,  London,  1892.— Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  liii.  pp.  670- 
950  ; vol.  c.xliv.  pp.  1391-1846. — Correspondence 
relating  to  China,  presented  to  parliament  in 
1840. — Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Opium,  1893-95.]  E.  N.  B. 

OPTIMISM.  The  term  optimism  is  difficult 
to  define.  Strictly  it  should  signify  the  belief 
that  everything  which  exists  is  the  best 
possible.  But  as  there  is  scarcely  any  pessim- 
ist who  denies  absolutely  the  existence  of 
good,  so  there  is  seareely  any  optimist  who 
denies  absolutely  the  existence  of  evil.  Optim- 
ism therefore  ean  deseribe  only  the  belief 
that  good  greatly  preponderates  in  the  world, 
or  that  evil  admits  of  being  resolved  ultimately 
into  good.  Such  a belief  may  be  the  result 
either  of  temperament  or  of  a proeess  of  logical 
inference.  In  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of 
a happy  temperament,  it  cannot  be  communi- 
eated  to  those  whose  disposition  is  less  cheerful. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  logieal  inference 
it  may  take  various  forms.  All  who  regard 
the  universe  as  the  work  of  reason,  in  other 
words,  all  theists,  must  be  optimists  in  one 
sense  or  another.  But  among  theists  even 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  ehureh 
there  may  be  wide  differences  in  the  nature  of 
their  optimism.  Some  may  concentrate  their 
minds  on  the  corruption  of  man  and  others 
upon  the  benevolenee  of  his  Creator.  St. 
Augustine  or  Calvin  would  hardly  be  termed 
optimists  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that  word. 
Paley  was  an  optimist  in  every  sense.  Now 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  period  in  which 
modern  political  economy  took  its  rise,  the 
period  between  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war  and  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Kevolution, 
was  a general  optimism.  Religious  wars  and 
perseeutions  had  impressed  the  most  active 
minds  with  indifference  or  disgust  for  the 
theological  views  whieh  eame  down  from  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  were  permeated  with 
distrust  of  human  nature  and  aversion  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  world.  In  contrast  to  these 
views  the  antique  conception  of  nature  kept 
alive  l.iy  the  Roman  law  again  atti'acted  philo- 
sophers and  became  the  germ  of  new  moral 
and  political  theories.  Natural  religion  took 
the  place  of  revelation,  and  natural  goodness 
of  asceticism.  Natural  instincts  were  again 
regarded  as  innocent  and  deserving  of  gratifica- 
tion. Much  stress  was  laid  on  those  amiable 
and  social  instincts  which  find  their  fulfilment 
in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others.  Provi- 
dence, it  was  hold,  had  so  ordered  the  world 
that  each  man  in  seeking  to  satisfy  his  own 


desires  contributed  to  the  general  welfare. 
Virtue  was  identified  with  the  rational  pursuit 
of  happiness,  and  thus  was  made  to  appear  easy 
and  naturaL  From  these  first  principles  the 
inference  in  favour  of  freedom  was  irresiRtible. 
Restraint  or  compulsion  was  in  itself  an  e\Tl 
because  it  was  painful,  and  in  most  cases  re- 
straint or  compulsion  was  unnecessary,  since 
human  instincts  harmonised  by  divine  wisdom 
tended  of  themselves  to  bring  about  the  good 
of  mankind. 

This  form  of  optimism  pervades  the  discus- 
sion of  education,  of  legislation,  and  of  economics 
by  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  iSth 
century.  It  is  very  noticeable  in  the  writings 
of  the  physiocrats  and  of  Adam  Smith-  Adam 
Smith  cannot  indeed  be  charged  with  taking 
too  exalted  a view  of  human  nature.  He 
assumes  that  men  are  generaUy  employed  in 
promoting  their  own  interests,  and  he  objects 
to  any  regulation  that  can  be  dispensed  with, 
because  he  thinks  that  it  is  likely  to  be  inspired 
by  selfishness.  Adam  Smith’s  optimism  lies 
rather  in  overrating  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  perceive  his  interest,  and  in  assnming 
a providential  harmony  between  the  self- 
interest  of  various  individuals  if  placed  in  a 
state  of  legal  freedom  and  equality.  It  is  only 
after  a prolonged  discipline  that  the  ordinary 
civilised  man  has  attained  even  to  his  present 
imperfect  knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  liim, 
and  even  now  the  pursuit  of  his  own  welfare  by 
each  individual  constantly  brings  him  into 
conilict  with  othei-s. 

Since  Adam  Smith  wrote  upon  morals  and 
economics,  optimism  has  been  discouraged  by 
several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  French 
Revolution  showed  that  the  glorification  of 
natural  impidses  might  end  in  crimes  and 
disorders  as  great  as  had  ever  been  produced 
by  fanaticism.  In  the  next  place,  the  stru^Ie 
of  nation  with  nation,  and  of  class  wdth  class, 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  has  compelled  ns  to 
see  that  there  is  no  pre-established  harmony 
between  the  appetites  of  different  human  beings. 
In  the  third  place,  the  rise  in  the  standard  of 
comfort  has  produced  an  all  but  universal 
discontent.  Mankind  are  probably  more 
comfortable  than  in  any  former  age,  yet  the 
difference  between  that  which  thej’  enjoy  and 
that  to  which  they  think  themselves  entitled 
is  more  noticeable  than  ever.  Lastly,  the 
progress  of  science  has  disturbed  the  cheery, 
old-fashioned  view  of  nature.  Malthus  showed 
that  nature  has  not  provided  an  abundant  sub- 
sistence for  an  indefinite  number  of  persons. 
Darwin  showed  the  evolution  of  life  to  have 
been  a process  of  almost  infinite  length  involv- 
ing wholesale  waste  and  destruction.  Those 
who  have  adopted  a formal  and  jihilosophieal 
pessimism  are  few,  but  those  who  maintain  the 
easy  optimism  of  the  18th  centuiy  are  fewer. 
There  are  many  who  proiiose  to  make  mankind 
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happy  by  political  oi’  economical  changes,  but 
as  a rule  they  propose  to  do  this  by  subjecting 
the  individual  to  the  community.  For  with  the 
old  optimism  the  old  belief  in  liberty  has  also 
declined  in  sti-ength. 

The  change  in  the  tone  of  economic  literature 
may  be  realised  by  comparing  Smith’s  Wealth 
of  Xations  with  J.  S.  Mill’s  Principles  of 
Political  Economy.  Leslie  Stephen,  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century ; Bouar, 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy ; Ritchie, 
Kalural  Law,  may  be  consulted  for  information 
respecting  the  philosophical  optimism  of  the 
last  century.  f.  c.  m. 

OPTIONS.  An  “option”  is  the  right  to 
conclude  a bargain  on  a future  date,  at  a 
Certain  price.  A “buying  option,”  called 
also  “the  call,”  is  the  right  to  demand  a 
certain  number  of  shares,  or  amount  of  stock, 
or  quantity  of  some  specified  produce,  within  a 
given  time,  at  a fixed  price  ; and  a ‘ ‘ selling 
option”  is  the  right  to  seU,  or  “put”  stock 
shares  or  produce  under  the  same  conditions. 
A “put  and  call”  is  a right  of  either  bu}dng 
or  selling  at  a fixed  price.  Upon  this  plaai 
speculations  may  on  one  side  be  made  tvith  a 
small  capital,  and  tvith  only  a certain  limited 
risk.  But  the  net  profits  of  the  speculation  are 
diminished  by  the  price  given  for  the  ojrtion  ; 
and  the  probability  of  any  profit  resulting  is 
really  very  small,  because  the  price  demanded 
is  sure  to  be  large  enough  to  cover  all  the 
chances  which  the  dealer  can  foresee. 

Options  are  chiefly  dealt  in  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  but  are  also  frequently  used  in  the 
United  States  in  transactions  in  wheat  and  other 
produce  (see  Put  and  Call).  e.  \v.  b. 

OEA  (Anglo-Saxon).  The  ora  was  a money 
of  account  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Danes,  and  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to 
have  been  a coin  in  use  in  this  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder  (901-924), 
fines  imposed  upon  the  English  population  were 
reckoned  in  shillings,  while  sums  due  from 
the  Danes  were  calculated  in  ora.  The  Danes 
used  the  term  to  designate  both  a weight  and  a 
cash  value.  The  weight  is  alluded  to  in  one 
version  of  the  Laws  of  Ethelred  as  one-fifteenth  of 
a pound,  and  the  value  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
Domesday  Book  {q.v.)  as  that  of  twenty  shillings. 
Subsequently,  however,  record  exists  of  a lower 
rating  of  sixteen  shillings  being  also  used.  The 
modem  Scandinavian  Oee  is  doubtless  the  lineal 
descendant  of  this  ancient  money  of  account. 

[R.  Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great 
Britain,  1840.]  F.  e.  a. 

ORDER  (bill  or  note  payable  to).  At 
common  law  a bill  or  note  could  not  be 
negotiated  by  indorsement  unless  it  contained 
Words  expressly  authorising  transfer.  But 
§ 8 of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  has 
adopted  the  Scotch  rule,  and  now  provides  that 
a bill  is  payable  to  order  which  is  expressed  to 
fie  so  payable,  or  which  is  expressed  to  be 


payable  to  a particular  person,  and  does  not 
contain  words  prohibiting  transfer,  or  indicat- 
ing an  intention  that  it  should  not  be  transfer- 
able. The  result  is  that  if  a biU  or  note  is 
made  payable  to  A.  B.  it  is  in  legal  effect 
payable  to  A.  B.  or  his  order.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  indorsements.  m.  d.  c. 

ORDER  AND  DISPOSITION.  The  o’svner- 
ship  of  personal  property,  as  a rule,  can  be 
transferred  by  delivery  of  possession.  Posses- 
sion of  property  is  therefore  evidence  of  owner- 
ship. Where  a purchaser  or  a mortgagee  of 
chattels  permits  them  to  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  vendor  or  mortgagor,  the  latter 
appears  to  the  world  at  large  as  owner,  and  is 
therefore  able  to  obtain  credit  as  such.  In 
order  to  protect  creditors,  successive  bankruptcy 
acts  have  made  all  goods  that  are  in  the  ‘f  pos- 
session, order,  and  disposition  ” of  a bankrupt, 
in  his  ti’ade  or  business,  by  permission  of  the 
owner,  and  of  which  the  bankrupt  is  the  reputed 
owner,  liable  for  payment  of  his  debts,  even 
though  such  goods  belong  to  some  one  else. 

[Robson  on  Bankruptcy,  1894.]  J.  e.  c.  m. 

ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL  (retaliatory  against 
France).  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  (21st  October 
1805)  annihilated  the  French  fleet,  put  an  end 
to  all  schemes  for  an  invasion  of  England,  and 
secured  EngHsh  supremacy  at  sea  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  Soon  afterwards  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  (2nd  December  1805)  broke  up 
the  gi'eat  coalition  which  Pitt  had  formed,  and 
gave  to  France  an  ascendency  in  Eiu-ope  such 
as  no  power  had  obtained  for  centuries.  From 
this  time  the  two  great  belligerents,  England 
and  France,  unable  to  strike  each  other  dhectly, 
were  forced  to  resort  to  the  destruction  of  each 
other’s  commerce,  and  began  a struggle  limited 
only  by  their  respective  powers  of  endurance. 
The  peculiar  difficulty  of  this  warfare  against 
commerce,  which  now  became  the  main  object 
of  both  states,  lay  in  the  injm-y  which  it  must 
necessarily  inflict  upon  neutral  powers,  whose 
interests  in  time  of  war  are  always  opposed  to 
those  of  belligerents.  Both  in  1780  and  in 
1800  the  Baltic  states  had  shown  their  hostility 
to  any  infringement  of  their  trading  rights  by 
forming  an  Akmed  Neutrality  {q.v.).  And 
there  was  now  another  neutral  power  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  United  States  had  become 
independent  in  1783  ; since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  they  had  developed  a considerable 
mercantile  marine,  and  thpir  geographical 
position  gave  them  peculiar  advantages  for 
caiTying  on  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States 
becomes  a factor  of  first-rate  importance  in  the 
relations  between  England  and  France  after 
1805. 

England  took  the  first  step  when  the 
Grenville  ministry,  which  had  been  formed  on 
Pitt’s  death,  issued  an  order  in  council  on  16th 
May  1806.  This  decreed  a general  blockade 
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of  the  whole  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  and 
a rigorous  blockade  from  Ostend  to  the  Seine. 
No  neutral  vessels  could  enter  a port  on  the 
latter  coast,  and  outside  the  naiTower  limits 
they  were  only  admitted  provided  they  “had 
not  been  laden  at  any  port  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  enemies.”  This  order,  which  was 
not  for  the  time  an  excessive  straining  of  the 
maritime  ascendency  of  England,  gave  Napoleon 
a pretext  for  issuing  the  famous  Berlin  decree 
(21st  November  1806),  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  Continental 
System  {q.v.).  By  this  he  declared  the  British 
Islands  to  be  in  a state  of  blockade,  prohibited 
all  trade  with  them,  and  decreed  that  all  goods 
exported  from  them  were  lawful  prize.  This 
decree,  which  France  would  have  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  enforce,  provoked  the 
whig  ministers  to  draw  up  the  first  of  the 
great  orders  in  council,  which  was  issued  on 
7th  January  1807.  This  document,  which 
was  condemned  by  the  opposition  as  a very 
inadequate  measure  of  retaliation,  ordered 
“that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade 
from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports 
shall  belong  to  or  be  in  the  possession  of  France 
or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their 
control  as  that  British  vessels  may  not  freely 
trade  thereat.”  This  prohibition  of  the  coast- 
ing trade  went  beyond  any  previous  claim  of 
England,  which  had  hitherto  aimed  mainly  at 
preventing  the  carriage  of  goods  from  French 
colonies  to  the  mother  country.  It  was  bitterly 
resented  by  the  Americans,  who  had  discovered 
a lucrative  business  along  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  from  which  they  were  suddenly  excluded 
under  penalty  of  capture  and  confiscation. 

In  March  1807  the  Grenville  ministry  was 
driven  from  office  and  their  places  were  fiUed 
by  tories,  who  were  more  resolutely  anti-French 
and  less  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  expedients. 
Soon  afterwards  Napoleon  ended  the  northern 
war  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (8th  July  1807), 
by  the  secret  articles  of  which  France  and 
Russia  pledged  themselves  to  effect  the  complete 
exclusion  of  England  from  trade  vuth  Europe. 
Napoleon  now  returned  to  Paris,  and  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
continental  system,  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  neglect  during  the  campaigns  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland.  Denmark,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Turkey  were  all  coerced  or  induced  to 
prohibit  the  entrance  not  only  of  English 
vessels  but  of  all  English  products.  French 
ships  were  instructed  to  seize  the  vessels  of  any 
power  if  they  carried  any  goods  of  British 
origin,  and  French  courts  were  instructed  to 
declare  the  cargoes  of  such  vessels  to  be  lawful 
jirize. 

These  vigorous  measures  gave  the  tories  a 
pretext  for  that  energetic  retaliation  which  they 
had  demanded  when  in  opposition.  On  11th 
November  1807  they  issued  another  order  in 


council  which  asserted  that  the  “order  of 
7th  January  has  not  answered  the  desired 
purpose,  either  of  compelling  the  enemy  to 
recall  his  orders  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations 
to  interfere  with  effect  to  obtain  their  revocation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  have  recently 
been  enforced  with  extreme  rigour.”  The  main 
provision  of  the  order  is  that  “all  the  ports 
and  places  of  France  and  her  allies,  or  of  any 
country  at  war  with  his  Majesty,  and  all  other 
ports  or  places  from  which,  although  not  at 
war  with  his  Majesty,  the  British  flag  is 
excluded,  and  aU  ports  or  places  in  the  colonies 
belonging  to  his  Majesty’s  enemies,  shall  from 
henceforth  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
in  point  of  trade  and  navigation  as  if  the  same 
were  actually  blockaded  by  his  Majesty’s  naval 
forces  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  manner.” 
Further  ‘ ‘ aU  trade  in  articles  which  are  of  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries  or 
colonies  shall  be  deemed  and  condemned  to  be 
unlawful,  and  every  vessel  trading  from  or  to 
the  said  countries  or  colonies,  together  witli 
aU  goods  or  merchandise  on  board,  and  all 
articles  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
said  countries  or  colonies,  shall  be  captured 
and  condemned  as  prize  to  the  captors.”  This 
is  obviously  the  direct  and  complete  reply  to 
the  Berlin  decree,  and  though  the  scope  of  the 
English  prohibition  is  the  more  vast  and  com- 
prehensive in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
number  of  her  enemies,  yet  this  difference  was 
by  no  means  out  of  proportion  to  the  differing 
naval  power  of  the  two  countries.  'The  French 
men -of- war  were  closely  confined  to  their 
harbours,  so  that  the  blockade  of  the  British 
islands  was  purely  verbal.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  of  course  unable  to  enforce 
a blockade  on  the  scale  of  the  order,  had  such 
an  overwhelming  naval  force  at  sea  as  to  make 
the  prohibited  trade  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

To  the  sweeping  prohibitions  of  its  main 
clause,  the  order  of  11th  November  made  t«  o 
important  exceptions  in  favour  of  bona  fide 
neutrals  : (1)  they  might  trade  to  or  from  the 
colonies  of  hostile  jxiwers  provided  their  port  of 
departure  or  destination  was  in  their  own 
country  or  in  a British  colony  : (2)  they  might 
clear  out  from  some  British  port,  or  from 
Gibraltar  or  Malta,  or  from  the  port  of  an 
allied  state,  to  any  hostile  port,  or  back  from 
such  port  to  a British  or  allied  port,  so  long  as 
the  hostile  port  were  not  actually  blockaded  by 
the  fleet.  In  these  exceptions,  and  esiMKiially 
in  the  second,  lies  the  subtlety  of  the  English 
]X)licy  of  retaliation.  Napoleon  had  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  goods  from  the  British 
Islands  ; the  English  government  replied  that 
France  and  her  allies  should  not  receive  any 
goods  whatever  except  from  the  British  islands, 
and  no  goods  were  to  leave  France  unless  in 
the  first  place  they  went  to  Britain.  Thus 
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not  only  was  France  to  be  weakened  and 
humiliated,  but  all  her  imports  and  exports 
were  to  pay  toU  to  the  enemy,  who  would  use 
the  wealth  thus  obtained  in  strengthening  her 
own  forces  and  in  subsidising  the  continental 
enemies  of  France.  Napoleon  was  not  slow  to 
reply  to  a measvu'e  which  was  as  insulting  as  it 
was  damaging  to  his  subjects  and  allies.  On 
I7th  December  1807  the  Milan  decree  declared 
that  every  ship  which  suli'ered  the  search  of  an 
English  vessel,  or  submitted  to  a voyage  to 
England,  or  paid  any  tax  to  the  English 
government,  was  by  that  act  denationalised 
and  deprived  of  the  guarantee  of  her  flag.  Any 
ship,  whatever  its  nationality  or  its  cargo,  was 
declared  to  be  lawful  prize  if  it  was  on  its  way 
to  or  from  Britain,  British  colonies,  or  places 
occupied  by  British  troops. 

By  these  measures  the  two  belligerents  stood 
committed  to  a struggle  for  life  or  death,  and 
also  to  a policy  which  imposed  greater  loss  and 
restrictions  upon  neutral  powers  than  the 
latter  had  undergone  in  any  previous  war. 
For  Europe  this  was  a small  matter,  as  Napoleon 
would  not  allow  any  neutrals  within  reach  of 
his  miUtaiy  forces.  The  United  States  were 
the  chief  sufferers  ; and  they  hastened  to  retaliate 
by  closing  their  market  to  both  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  by  depriving  both  of  the  benefit 
of  American  goods  and  carriers.  An  act  of 
embargo  (22nd  December  1807)  forbade 
American  vessels  to  leave  their  ports  except 
for  another  port  in  their  own  country.  When 
this  was  repealed  on  1st  March  1809,  it  was 
succeeded  by  a non -intercourse  act  which 
prohibited  all  trade  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  their  respective  colonies. 

The  policy  and  the  morality  both  of  the 
French  decrees  and  of  the  English  orders  were 
hotly  debated  at  the  time,  and  have  been  a 
subject  of  much  subsequent  discussion.  As 
regards  morals,  the  measures  were  essentially 
military  in  character,  and  can  be  justified  only  on 
the  grounds  of  advantage  or  necessity.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  policy,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Napoleon’s  conduct  was  ill-considered 
and  reckless,  and  the  result  justified  England 
in  imposing  temporary  hardship  on  herself,  and 
in  incurring  the  hostility  of  neutral  states,  in 
order  to  secure  an  ultimate  victory.  France, 
absolutely  unable  to  defend  her  own  shipping, 
was  really  dependent  for  important  supplies 
upon  neutral  carriers,  and  ought  to  have  done 
all  in  her  power  to  aid  and  encourage  them. 
Moreover  the  hardships  imposed  upon  Europe 
by  the  exclusion  of  necessaries,  or  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  their  price,  raised  a spirit 
of  resistance  to  French  domination,  as  an 
intolerable  burden,  which  even  Napoleon  could 
not  quell.  The  necessity  of  forcing  reluctant 
subjects  and  allies  to  carrj'  out  measures  which 
he  deemed  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  his 
inveterate  opjwnent  compelled  him  to  undertake 


those  enterprises  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  Russia 
which  first  sapped  and  then  overthrew  his  power. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  great 
struggle,  which  began  in  1807  and  practically 
ended  in  1812,  was  that  neither  state  could 
afford  strictly  to  enforce  its  own  decrees. 
England  was  determined  to  force  its  manu- 
factures upon  Europe  in  spite  of  Napoleon,  and 
was  aided  in  doing  this  by  the  reluctance  of 
the  northern  states  to  obey  the  orders  received 
from  Paris.  To  facilitate  the  vast  smuggling 
trade  which  went  on  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
and  North  Sea,  England  resorted  to  a system 
of  licenses  by  which  merchants  were  allowed  to 
carry  on  trade  prohibited  by  the  orders  without 
running  the  risk  of  capture  by  English  cruisers. 
From  2006  in  1807  these  licenses  increased  to 
over  15,000  in  1809  and  over  18,000  in  1810. 
Napoleon,  on  his  side,  found  it  impossible  to 
dispense  with  the  supplies  which  his  decrees 
prohibited,  and  large  sums  were  made  by  the 
French  government  by  selling  licenses.  During 
the  war  with  Austria  in  1809  the  evasion  of 
the  continental  system  was  so  general  that  its 
results  were  mainly  seen  in  the  height  of  prices 
and  the  heavy  charges  for  marine  insurance. 
England  was  so  much  the  gainer  by  this  relaxa- 
tion that  she  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
United  States  by  a third  order  in  council 
(26th  April  1809),  which  narrowed  the  general 
blockade  ordered  in  November  1807  to  the 
coasts  of  Holland,  France,  and  the  Italian  king- 
dom of  Napoleon. 

After  his  victory  at  Wagi'am  (6th  July 
1809),  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Austria, 
Napoleon  returned  to  France  deteimined  to 
draw  tighter  than  ever  the  restrictions  which 
the  recent  war  had  allowed  to  slacken.  If  he 
was  powerless  at  sea,  he  was  absolute  on  land, 
and  instead  of  sending  his  veteran  troops  to 
Spain,  where  they  might  have  ended  the  war, 
he  employed  them  as  a gigantic  coast-guard 
along  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
Europe.  As  Holland  had  proved  recalcitrant 
under  his  brother  Louis,  the  latter  was  deposed 
and  his  kingdom  annexed  to  the  French  empire. 
Other  annexations,  including  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  followed,  until  the  cordon  of  troops 
was  complete  from  France  to  Russia.  When 
all  preparations  were  made,  Napoleon  issued 
a decree  of  Fontainebleau  (19th  October  1810), 
by  which  all  English  merchandise  in  the 
countries  dominated  by  France  was  to  be  taken 
and  burnt.  This  edict  was  nithlessly  carried 
out  by  the  French  soldiery. 

Now  for  the  first  time  England  felt  the  full 
strain  of  the  continental  system.  Licenses 
became  useless  when  the  exported  goods  were 
liable  to  prompt  seizure  and  destruction  ; and 
their  number  fell  from  18,000  in  1810  to  7500 
in  1811.  It  was  calculated  that  “ 60,000  tons 
of  coffee  lay  in  the  London  warehouses,  unsale- 
able at  sixpence  the  pound,  while  the  price  on 
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the  continent  was  from  four  to  five  shillings, 
and  in  some  places  even  seven  shillings.”  The 
closure  of  the  American  market  and  a series  of 
bad  seasons  made  matters  worse,  and  the 
general  depression  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  many  firms.  The  orders  in  council,  which 
had  been  popular  at  first,  were  now  objects  of 
general  detestation.  The  opposition  denounced 
them  in  parliament,  the  great  towns  petitioned 
for  their  repeal,  and  the  United  States  threatened 
war.  The  government  could  hardly  hold  out 
for  long  against  the  general  elamour.  Fortu- 
nately the  strain  was  relaxed  at  the  moment 
when  it  seemed  to  have  reached  the  stage  of 
cracking.  The  sufferings  of  France  had  been 
even  greater  than  those  of  England,  and  she 
had  far  less  capacity  of  endurance.  The 
resources  of  credit  taxation  and  conscription 
were  alike  exhausted  by  the  demands  which 
the  emperor  had  made  upon  them.  At  this 
moment  the  chief  French  ally  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a change  of  front.  Russia  was 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  English  market 
for  its  produce,  and  Alexander  I.  refused  to 
bring  material  ruin  on  his  subjects  as  well  as 
to  endure  the  personal  slights  put  upon  him 
by  Napoleon.  In  December  1810  he  struck 
the  first  blow  at  the  agi-eement  of  Tilsit  by 
allowing  neutrals  to  import  to  Russia  a number 
of  articles  of  British  manufacture.  In  1811 
Russia  abandoned  the  French  system  altogether, 
and  entered  into  negotiations  with  England 
and  Sweden.  Napoleon  had  no  alternative 
but  to  aclcnowledge  defeat  or  to  compel  sub- 
mission to  his  mil.  He  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  in  1812  he  started  on  that 
eastern  campaign  which  led  directly  to  his 
downfall.  In  the  same  year  Wellington  began 
the  brilliant  series  of  aggressive  campaigns 
which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  Peninsula.  The  warfare  against 
commerce  had  ended  in  the  defeat  of  France, 
and  the  orders  in  council  had  done  their  work. 
On  23rd  June  1812  the  orders  of  1807  and 
1809  were  formally  repealed.  Unfortunately 
the  repeal  came  too  late  to  avoid  a rupture 
with  the  United  States,  which  had  declared 
war  against  England  on  18th  Juno. 

[See  articles  on  Continental  System  ; Licenses 
(Continental  War),  and  authorities  there  referred 
to.  For  fullest  and  best  account  of  the  warfare 
against  commerce  see  Mahan,  The  influence  of  Sea 
Povier  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Jimpire 
(1892),  vol.  ii.  ohs.  17  and  18.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Captain  Mahan,  though  an  American,  ap- 
proves on  the  whole  of  the  policy  of  the  orders  in 
council.]  ' n.  l. 

Ore.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Scandinavian 
monetary  convention  of  1872  the  standard  ol 
value  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  the 
Ckuwn  (g.'y.),  value  Is.  l-21Sd.,  is  divided  into 
100  ore. 

Token  .silver  coins  of  fifty,  forty,  twenty-five, 
and  ten  ore  are  in  circul.ation.  k.  k.  a.. 


ORESME,  Nichol.as  (c.  1320-1382),  the 
author  of  a treatise  on  the  currency,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
scholars  of  the  14th  century.  In  1356  he 
became  grand  master  of  the  College  of  Navarre 
at  Paris  ; in  1361  he  was  elected  dean  of  the 
church  of  Rouen  ; and  in  1377  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  LLsieuz.  Without  deserving 
a place  in  the  line  of  great  schoolmen,  he  was 
a man  of  interests  as  wide  as  the  science  of  the 
time,  and  wrote  upon  many  subjects  with 
facility  and  force.  In  1363  he  preached  before 
pope  Urban  V.  at  Avignon  a vigorous  sermon, 
on  the  evils  in  the  church,  which  was  in  great 
repute  towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  several  times  reprinted  during  the  reforma- 
tion. In  1370  he  translated  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle  from  Latin  into  French  at  the  request 
of  Charles  V.,  and  was  appointed  in  recomi^nse 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains ; and  in  1371,  at 
the  same  prompting,  he  translated  the  Politics 
and  Economics.  One  at  least  of  his  theological 
works  enjoyed  a high  reputation  in  the  schools 
of  Paris  ; and  his  numerous  writings  on  mathe- 
matics deserve  recognition  in  the  history  of 
that  science.  The  date  of  the  composition 
of  his  Tractatus  de  Origins,  Xatura,  Jure,  et 
Mutationibus  Monetarum  is  unknown,  but  it 
was  probably  toward  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
reign  of  John  II.  (1350-1364)  ; the  translation 
into  French,  which  was  made  by  Oresme  him- 
self, appears  from  internal  evidence  to  have 
been  made  after  1356. 

[The  data  for  the  life  of  Oresme  have  been 
carefully  gathered  by  F.  Meunier,  Essai  sur  la  rie 
et  les  ouvrages  de  Xicole  Oresme  (Paris,  1857), 
where  will  be  found  a list  both  of  his  undoubted 
and  dubious  works  with  some  illustrative  excerpls. 
Meunier  shows  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
assertion,  in  itself  difficult  to  reconcile  with  chrono- 
logy, that  Oresme  was  the  preceptor  of  Charles  V. 
of  France.  For  his  mathematical  writings,  .see 
M.  Curtze,  Die  math.  Schriften  des  Xicolaus 
Oresmius  (Berlin,  1870). 

His  Tractatus  de  Origine,  etc.,  Monetarum  occu- 
pies some  thirty  octavo  pages.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty-six  brief  chapters  and  a prologue.  In  the 
prologue  he  states  that  some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  prince  has  a right  to  change  the  currency  at 
pleasure,  and  make  profit  thereby.  His  inten- 
tion, accordingly,  is  to  set  down  what  seems  to 
him  most  necessary  to  be  said  according  to  the 
philosophy  qf  Aristotle;  and  his  hope  is  to 
bring  about  a common  agreement.  He  begins  by 
explaining  the  invention  of  money  (ch.  i.);  the 
use  for  that  purjiose  of  the  precious  metals  (ch. 
ii.) ; the  use  of  more  than  one  metal  and  of  .alloy 
for  the  smaller  values  (ch.  iii. ) ; and  the  necessity 
for  a stamp  (ch.  iv.).  Since  money  is  instituted 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  it  ought  to  be 
coined  by  ‘‘a  public  person”  ; and  as  the  prince 
is  “ a person  more  public  ” than  any  other  in- 
dividual, he  alone  ought  to  undertake  the  work 
(ch.  V.).  This,  however,  does  not  make  the  prince 
the  lord  or  proprietor  of  the  currency  " (ch.  vi.). 
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Die  expense  of  coinage  is  best  met  by  a proper 
seigniorage  (ch.  vii.).  The  discussion  of  the  main 
theme  then  opens  with  the  general  proposition 
that  laws  or  customs  affecting  the  community, 
including  therein  the  currency,  are  never  to  be 
changed  without  evident  necessity  ; and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  money,  on  account  of  the 
common  practice  of  fixed  rents,  etc.  (ch.  viii.). 
An  alteration  of  the  stamp  may  be  sometimes 
desirable  (ch.  ix.),  and  also  of  the  ratio  of  exchange 
between  the  metals,  when  any  notable  change 
takes  place  in  their  relative  value  as  commodities 
(•‘ Verumtamen  ista  proportio  debet  sequi  natu- 
ralem  habitudiuem  auri  ad  argentum  in  pretiosi- 
tate  ” : ch.  x.).  A change  in  the  denomination  of 
coins  is  only  justified  on  such  exceedingly  rare 
occasions  as  not  to  be  worth  considering  (ch.  xi.). 
A change  in  the  weight  without  a change  of 
denomination  is  absolutely  wrong  and  fraudulent 
(ch.  xii.)  ; and  the  same  is  true  of  a debasement  of 
the  material  (c.  xiii.) ; in  both  these  ways  the 
prince  unduly  draws  to  himself  the  substance  of 
his  people.  The  gain  to  the  prince  from  the  altera- 
tion of  the  currency  is  unjust  (ch.  xv. ),  unnatural 
(ch.  ivi. ),  worse  than  usury  (ch.  xvii. ),  and  such 
evils  are  of  their  very  nature  intolerable  (ch.  xviii.). 
Debasement  of  the  currency  involves  much  dis- 
honourable embarrassment  to  the  prince  (ch.  xix.)  ; 
impoverishes  the  subjects,  leads  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  precious  metals  from  the  country,  and 
disturbs  trade  (ch.  xx. ) ; it  benefits  chiefly  those 
who  follow  base  occupations,  such  as  money- 
dealers  ; and  in  divers  ways  it  demoralises  the 
people  (ch.  xxi. ).  It  might  seem  that  as  the 
currency  belongs  to  the  community,  the  community 
has  a right  to  raise  money  by  an  alteration  of  the 
currency,  especially  as  such  a method  satisfied 
“ quasi  omnes  bonas  conditiones  requisites  in 
aliqua  tallia  ” (which  are  much  the  same  as 
Adam  Smith’s  canons  of  taxation).  But  unless 
the  need  of  money  is  very  great  and  the  sum 
raised  is  to  be  expended  in  a far  country,  so  many 
evils  will  follow  therefrom  that  to  do  so  will  be 
an  abuse  of  power  (ch.  xxiL ).  The  prince  cannot 
plead  necessity  or  the  grant  of  the  community  ; 
the  necessity  of  the  community  itself  should 
decide,  and  the  community  cannot  transfer  its 
rights  (ch.  xxiii.  xxiv.).  A tyrant  cannot  long 
endure  (ch.  xxv.) ; and  to  make  gain  from  a debase- 
ment of  the  currency  is  prejudicial  to  the  royal 
power  itself  (ch.  xxvi. ). 

The  reputation  of  Oresme  among  modem  econo- 
mists is  chiefly  due  to  the  enthusiastic  praise 
of  W.  Roscher  in  his  paper  “ Un  grand  4conomiste 
fian^ais  du  xiv.  siecle’  in  Comptes  Rendiw  de 
C Acad,  des  Sc.  morales  et  poliliques  (1862).  This 
led  L.  WoLOWSKi  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the 
treatise  in  both  its  Latin  and  French  forms,  with 
an  introduction,  in  1 864.  Ten  years  later  Roscher 
described  Oresme  as  “ the  greatest  economist 
among  the  scholastic  writers,  for  two  reasons : 
first,  the  tmth  of  his  views,  and  secondly,  his 
freedom  from  pseudo  - theological  system  and 
pseudo-philosophical  argumentation  ” {Gesch.  der 
A.  0.,  p.  25).  Professor  Cunningham  has  more 
recently  spoken  of  Oresme  as  the  earliest  economic 
writer  to  explicitly  adopt  national  wealth  and 
national  power  as  the  very  basis  of  his  argument 


{Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  i. 
(1890),  322),  and  has  reprinted  the  Tractatus  as 
an  appendix  to  his  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  1863  W.  Ende- 
mann  (Die  nationcdoknnomischen  Grundsiitze  der 
■canonistischen  Lehre,  1863,  in  Hildebrand’s 
Jahrbiicher,  i.,  and  separate  ; n.  331)  declared  that 
Roscher’s  “ discovery  ” only  showed  how  ignorant 
economists  were  of  the  older  juristic  literature  ; 
that  the  tractate  was  neither  a “ source  ” for  later 
times,  nor  anything  wonderful  for  its  own  ; and 
that  the  ideas  were  not  at  all  original,  but  taken 
from  Azo  and  Accursius  and  the  glossators.  In 
his  Studien  in  der  romanisch  - kanonistischen 
Wirthschqfts-  und  Rechtslehre,  ii.  pp.  164-189, 
(1883),  Endemann  returns  to  the  charge,  and 
asserts  that  Oresme’s  ideas  were  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  Aquinas  and  many  who  followed 
him,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  regard 
him  as  an  economic  writer  of  the  first  rank. 

It  were  unwise  to  attempt  a final  judgment 
until  the  literature  of  the  14th  centurj^  has  been 
more  carefully  examined.  It  seems,  however, 
clear  that  Oresme’s  general  ideas  were  common  to 
the  theologians,  canonists,  or  legists  of  his  time ; 
it  is  probable  also  that  the  special  feature  of  his 
argument,  the  insistence  upon  the  right  of  the 
co^nmunity  to  control  the  currency,  was  common 
to  him  ivith  other  representatives  of  the  constitu- 
tionalist party  in  France.  The  currency  had  been 
again  and  again  debased  during  the  century  ; the 
states-general  had  repeatedly  protested  against 
such  measures,  and  demanded  that  the  currency 
should  be  restored  to  purity,  e.g.  in  the  Grande 
Ordonnance  of  1357.  These  considerations  need 
not,  however,  prevent  our  recognising  the  vigour  and 
(on  the  whole)  the  clearness  of  Oiesme’s  tractate, 
and  the  courage  which  was  probably  required  for 
so  unmistakable  a declaration.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  treatise  was  itself  composed 
during  the  constitutional  agitation  of  the  years 
1355-1357  : Oresme  was  then  residing  at  Paris, 
where  the  states-general  assembled ; and  we  know 
that  on  the  general  subject  of  taxation  he  agreed 
with  the  constitutional  party.  If  this  be  so, 
Oresme’s  place  is  not  in  the  history  of  the  theory 
of  currency,  but  in  the  history  of  the  theory 
of  constitutional  government.]  w.  J.  a. 

ORGANISATION  OF  INDUSTRY.  See 
Industry,  Organisation  of. 

ORTES,  Giammaria  (1713-1790),  a 
Venetian  monk,  left  his  cloister  on  the  entreaties 
of  his  mother  after  his  father’s  death,  but  re- 
mained in  holy  orders  and  was  ever  a strenuous 
defender  of  the  clergy.  It  is  with  this  purpose 
that  he  wrote  his  Errori  popolari  intomo  al- 
V Ecorwmia  nazionalc,  his  Lettere  sulla  Rcligione 
and  his  treatise  Dei  Fide-eortvmessi  afamiglic  e 
a chiese,  with  the  scope  of  upholding  the  exist- 
ence of  clerical  property  in  mortmain. 

In  his  Economia  Nazionale  (vols.  xxi.  xxii.^ 
and  xxiii.  of  Custodi’s  Scrittori  classid  italiani 
di  Economia,  Politica,  Milan,  1802-1816)  Ortes 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  that  as  “ the  wealth 
of  a nation  is  determined  by  the  (previous) 
wants  of  its  members,  the  riches  of  one  of  them 
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cannot  increase  unless  at  the  expense  of  another 
one  ; the  bulk  of  existing  riches  is  in  each 
nation  measured  by  its  wants,  and  cannot  by 
any  means  whatever  exceed  this  measure  ” 
(ikscorso  Preliminare).  From  this  rather 
startling  proposition,  Ortes,  who  certainly  was 
an  original  thinker,  deduces  the  condemnation 
of  the  principles  on  which  mercantilism  was 
based.  “Money  is  only  a sign  of  wealth,  and 
must  never  be  considered  as  being  wealth  itself. 
The  error  of  those  who  mistake  money  for 
wealth,  proceeds  from  a confusion  between  the 
equivalent  of  a thing  and  the  thing  itself,  or 
between  two  equivalents  which  they  consider 
as  identical  things,  although  they  are  not” 
(ch.  ix.). 

In  his  Eiflessioni  sulla  Popolazione  (Venice, 
1790,  and  vol.  xxiv.  of  Custodi)  Ortes  contro- 
verts the  prevailing  opinion  that  an  increase 
of  population  must  necessarily  increase  the 
wealth  of  a nation,  and  maintains  that  “ in  any 
nation  whatever  the  population  is  compelled  to 
keep  within  fixed  limits,  which  are  invariably 
determined  by  the  necessity  of  pro'vdding  for 
its  subsistence  ” {Prefazione).  In  his  very  first 
chapter  he  asserts  that,  if  natural  instincts 
were  allowed  full  play,  population  would  in- 
crease in  a geometrical  progression  (doubling 
every  30  years),  and  calculates  that  a gi-oup  of 
7 persons  composed  of  three  old  people,  two 
young  men  and  two  young  women  of  20,  would 
be  the  ancestors  at  the  end  of 

160  years  of  224  living  persons 

300  „ 7,168 

450  ,,  229,376 

900  „ 7,516,192,768 

Sheer  violence  keeps  down  the  numbers  of 
animals  within  the  necessary  limits,  but  among 
men,  “generation  is  limited  by  reason”  (eh. 
iii.),  especially  by  voluntary  celibacy,  which 
affords  Ortes  an  occasion  of  extolling  the 
provident  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Ortes  is  a harbinger  of  Malthus  ; 
first  by  his  law  of  the  geometrical  increase  of 
population,  and  secondly  by  the  influence  which 
he  ascribes  to  human  reason  as  a prudential 
check  against  over-population. 

Ortes  was  a fervent  mathematical  student, 
and  expresses  himself  in  algebraical  formulre  in 
his  Calcolo  sopra  il  Valore  delle  Opinioni  umane 
(vol.  xxiv.  Custodi).  In  the  same  work  he 
illustrates  his  meaning  by  curves,  which,  if  not 
actually  traced,  are  at  least  minutely  described. 

[See  also  Lanipertico’s  nioiiograph  of  Giammaria 
Ortes  e la  Scienza  Economica  al  suo  tempo,  1 865. 
A very  complete  analysis  of  his  writings  in  Pro- 
fessor Errera’s  Storia  ddV  Kcon.  Pol.  nclla  Repnb- 
blica  Veneta  (Venice,  1877,  pp.  92-156),  and 
especially  for  liis  decided  views  in  favour  of  free 
trade,  Gobbi,  La  Concorrenza  Estera  e gli  antichi 
Economisti  Italiani  (Milan,  1884),  pp.  197-202.] 

K.  ca. 

Ortes  is  undoubtedly  the  most  eminent  of  the 


Venetian  economists  of  the  last  century  ; Lis 
genius — original  and  sometimes  paradoxical,  is 
often  opposed  to  the  general  tendency  of  the 
ideas  of  his  time,  and  though  his  researches  are 
occasionally  faulty  in  their  method,  he  has  left 
a deep  impress  on  the  history  of  economic  theory. 
He  regards  economic  laws  as  immutable,  like 
those  of  nature  ; he  maintains  this  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  usually  accepted  in  his  time, 
which  regarded  economics  only  in  relation  to 
special  interests.  Perhaps  it  is  this  idea  which 
leads  him  to  distrust  the  action  of  the  state, 
considering  it  not  adapted  to  promote  the  wealth 
of  a country. 

While  Ortes  applied  a mathematical  method  to 
economics,  his  arguments  are  based  throughout 
on  abstract  theory,  disregarding  the  study  both 
of  facts  and  of  history  as  not  appertaining  to 
economic  science.  This  detracts  from  the  value 
of  his  labours.  Still  his  works  are  of  weight  in 
the  history  of  economic  theory.  He  did  not  adopt 
the  doctrines  of  the  Phtsiocrats,  and  he  also 
recognises  the  importance  of  division  of  labour,  and 
the  important  place  taken  by  production  in  econ- 
omic theory.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  ideas  cf 
his  day,  Ortes  upholds  universal  free  exchange. 

[See  also  Itat.tan  School,  and  Cossa,  IrUrodu- 
zione  alio  studio  delT  economia  poliiica,  Milan, 
1892,  pp.  188-189,  305-306,  and  others.]  u.  r. 

ORTHODOX  ECONOMISTS.  A title  some- 
times applied  to  those  writers  known  as  the 
Classical  Economists  {q.  v. ).  That  description 
appears  preferable.  Orthodox  is  a term  sug- 
gestive of  controversy,  and  of  the  existence 
of  an  ascertained  norm  — a fitime  of  mind 
uncongenial  with  that  calm  spirit  in  which 
economic  questions  should  be  approached. 

ORTIZ,  Josi  Alonso  (second  half  of  the 
18th  century),  published  in  1794  a Spanish 
translation  (with  notes)  of  Adam  Smith’s  Essay 
on  the  Wealth  of  XaiUms,  imder  the  title  of 
investigeudon  de  la  Xatumlcza  y Causas  de  la 
Riqueza  dc  las  NauAorus  (^"alladolid,  4 vols.). 
Two  years  later  he  printai  an  essay  on  paper 
money  and  public  credit  {Ensayo  ecorvbmico  sd>re 
el  sistema  de  la  moneda  papel  y sobre  el  cr6dHo 
pUblico,  Madrid,  1796),  in  which,  according  to 
Cohueiro’s  Bibl.  dc  Economistas  Espaholcs,  he 
follotvs  closely  the  theories  of  Smith,  e.  ca. 

ORTIZ,  Luis  (second  half  of  the  16th 
century),  accountant  (contador)  of  Castile,  pub- 
lished in  1558  a Memorial  al  Bey  para  que  no 
salgan  dincros  dc  cstos  reuios  de  Espaua  (Memo- 
rial to  the  King  to  prevent  the  export  of  Money 
from  the  Kingdom).  Although  Ortix  is  imbued 
with  the  notions  of  his  times  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  craft  organisations  and  sumptuary  laws,  the 
extraction  of  precious  metals,  ete.,  he  is  praised 
by  Don  Manuel  Cohneiro  {Bibl.  dc  los  Ecan, 
Espail.)  for  his  temjierate  views,  rather  favour- 
able to  protection  than  to  absolute  prohibition, 
and  for  his  practical  insight  into  the  causes  of  tlie 
S}>anish  decay'  during  this  period.  e.  ca. 
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OSCAR  I.  (1799-1859),  king  of  Sweden,  a 
son  of  Bernadotte,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
system  of  criminal  law  of  his  country  into 
accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

With  this  object  he  wrote,  on  the  punishment 
of  criminals,  a book  published  in  German  under 
the  title  of  f/eJer  Strafe  wid  Stra/anstalten. 

[Dktionnaire  de  V^conomie  Politique,  Paris, 
1864.] 

OUNCE  (Coin).  The  money  of  account  of 
Morocco  is  the  ounce. 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  coins  in  circulation 
in  that  country : 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

Grains. 

Fine- 

ness. 

Value  at 
5s.  6d.  per 
ounce. 

Silver — Ten  ounces 

285-80 

900 

5s.  Od. 

Five  ounces 

192-90 

835 

2s.  4d. 

Two-and-half 

ounces 

96-45 

835 

Is.  2d. 

Ounce 

38-58 

835 

5id. 

Half-ounce 

19-29 

835 

2|d. 

p.  E.  A. 


OUT -DOOR  RELIEF.  See  Poor  Law. 
OUTLAW.  If  a person  formally  charged 
with  an  offence  by  an  indictment  is  not  in 
custody  and  cannot  be  found,  he  may  be  out- 
lawed, i.e.  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  practical  results  are  that  he  becomes  in- 
capable of  taking  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and 
his  property  is  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In 
England  outlawry  was  abolished  in  civil  cases 
by  42  & 43  Viet.  c.  59,  and  has  fallen  into 
disuse  in  criminal  cases,  but  in  Scotland  the 
absence  of  the  prisoner  on  the  day  on  which  he 
is  summoned  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial  is 
always  followed  by  sentence  of  outla^vry. 

[Stephen’s  CommeTitaries,  bk.  vi.  c.  xv.  As  re- 
gards outlawry  in  Scotland,  see  Bell’s  Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1890.]  J.  E.  c.  M. 

OUVRARD,  G.  J.  (1770-1846),  a Napoleon 
in  the  field  of  finance,  started  his  fortune  in 
1789  by  anticipating  the  demand  for  paper  that 
would  follow  the  enactment  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  He  further  amassed  great  wealth  by 
contracts  for  provisioning  the  French  armies, 
and  on  one  occasion  we  find  him  making  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Spain  as  though  a 
sovereign  power.  He  quarrelled  successively 
with  the  government  of  Napoleon  and  that  of 
the  Restoration,  and  was  imprisoned  at  least 
four  times.  Neither  Napoleon,  however,  nor 
, the  Restoration  government  could  dispense  with 
I his  help.  He  wrote  in  prison  three  volumes  of 
; memoirs,  Mevwires  de  G.  J.  Ouvrard  sur  sa  vie 
ses  diverses  opdratiom  firumeUres,  Paris,  1827, 
8vo.  He  was  a severe  critic  of  Napoleon’s 
system  of  leaving  to  the  invaded  country  the 
j finding  food  for  his  armies,  and  offered  an 
; elaborate  plan  of  his  own  before  the  Russian 
i campaign.  In  addition  to  these  memoirs,  he 


was  the  author  of  various  financial  pamphlets. 
He  severely  criticised  Napoleon’s  neglect  of 
credit,  and  was  a fervent  believer  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  national  debts,  when  safeguarded 
by  sinking  funds. 

[See  his  memoirs  as  above,  and  Dictionnaire  de 
I’iconomie  politique,  Paris,  1858.]  h.  e.  e. 

OVER-PRODUCTION  has  been  supposed  to 
exist  both  with  respect  to  consumable  com- 
modities and  capital.  But  “the  theory  of 
general  over-production  is  an  absurdity  ” (J.  S. 
Mill),  in  the  obvious  sense  which  would  justify 
the  recommendation  to  increase  unproductive 
consumption  or  to  diminish  saving. 

There  are,  however,  some  phenomena  which 
partially  resemble  the  description  which  is 
given  of  over-production.  For  instance,  in  a 
commercial  crisis,  when  there  is  a deficiency  of 
ready  money,  there  seems  to  be  a plethora  of 
goods  ; as  J.  S.  Mill  has  pointed  out  (Essay  2, 
Some  Unsettled  Questions).  A similar  appear- 
ance, as  he  observed,  may  be  produced  by  a 
derangement  of  currency  ; and  it  may  be  added 
by  an  appreciation  of  money  consequent  upon  a 
gi-eat  increase  in  production.  Those  who  suffer 
from  having  to  meet  fixed  charges  with 
shrinking  incomes  are  apt  to  complain  of  over- 
production. In  general,  improvement  in  pro- 
duction, when  accompanied  with  “sudden 
changes  in  the  channels  of  trade”  (Ricardo), 
causes  loss  to  some  classes  of  producers. 
Workmen  may  be  displaced  by  machinery 
(Ricardo,  Pol.  Econ.,  ch.  xxxi..  Mill,  Pol.  Econ., 
I.  ch.  vi.  § 2)  ; the  native  workman  by  the 
foreigner  (SiDGWiCK,  PoL  Econ.,  III.  oh.  v.  § 4). 
These  phenomena,  if  they  occurred  on  a large 
scale,  might  present  the  appearance  of  general 
over-production. 

The  impossibility  of  a “general  glut”  has 
been  demonstrated  by  almost  all  the  authori- 
tative writers  of  this  century  ; with  particular 
clearness  by  J.  Mill,  J.  B.  Say,  and  J.  S.  Mill. 
On  the  other  side  are  the  weighty  names  of 
Malthds,  Chalmers,  and  Sismondi  ; followed 
by  a crowd  of  inferior  writers.  Some  edifica- 
tion is  no  doubt  to  be  derived  from  examining 
these  writings,  and  in  Mill’s  phrase  (Essays, 
loc.  cit.),  “seeing  that  no  scattered  particle.s 
of  important  tinth  are  buried  and  lost  in  the 
ruins  of  exploded  error.” 

[J.  Mill,  Elements,  ch.  iv.  § iii.  (1868) ; see 
also  Commerce  defended  (1808).— J.  B.  Say,  Traite 
(des  debouches,  i.  ch.  xv.). — Revue encyclopidique, 
July  1824  (reply  to  Sismondi),  correspondence 
with  Malthus. — J.  S.  Mill,  Essays  on  Unsettled 
Questions,  Essay  2 ; and  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iii.  ch. 

xiv. Ricardo,  Pol.  Econ.,  ch.  xxi.  See  also  Letters 

to  Malthus,  edited  by  J.  Bonar  (“how  their  con- 
suming without  reproducing  can  be  beneficial  to  a 
country,  in  any  possible  state  of  it,  I confess  I 
cannot  discover”). 

J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Pol.  Econ.,  pt.  i.  ch.  7. — 
Malthus,  Pol.  Econ.,  1st  ed.  ch.  vii.,  2nd  ed.  bk. 
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tS.,  Definitions,  p.  66. — See  also  Bonar’s  Mcdthus 
and  his  work,  bk.  ii.,  eud  of  ch.  ii.  and  ch.  iii. — 
Chalmers  on  Political  Economy  in  connection  with 
the  Moral  State,  ch.  v.  et  passim. — Sismondi, 
Nouveaux  prindpes  d'tconomie  politique,  2nd  ed. 
1827,  bk.  iy.  ch.  iv. , bk.  vii.  ch.  vii.  ; and,  at 
the  end,  Eclair cissements,  in  which  the  first 
article  (republished  from  the  Annales  de  Legisla- 
tion, 1820)  is  a reply  to  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  by  McCulloch  (1819,  vol.  32, 
p.  470) ; the  second  article  (republished  from  the 
Revue  EncyclopSdique  for  May  1824)  gives  a 
report  of  an  oral  discussion  between  Sismondi  and 
Ricardo  ; the  third  is  a rejoinder  to  J.  B.  Say’s 
article  in  the  Revue  Encydopedique  for  June  1824. 
Etudes  sur  Viconomie  politique,  1827,  Essay  1, 
“Balance  des  consommations  avec  les  produc- 
tions.’'— Uriel  H.  Crocker,  Excessive  saving  a cause 
of  commercial  distress ; being  a series  of  assaults 
upon  accepted  principles  of  Political  Economy, 
1884.^ — The  Cause  of  Hard  Times,  1895. — J.  A. 
Hobson,  Contemp.  Rev.,  March  and  May  1895. — 
Robert  Scott  Moffat,  The  economy  of  Consumption : 
an  omitted  chapter  in  Political  Economy.  — A.  F. 
Mummery  and  J.  A.  Hobson,  The  Physiology  of 
Industry  : being  an  exposure  of  certain  Fallaoies 
in  existing  Theories  of  Economics,  1889.] 

F..T.  K. 

OVERSEERS  (of  the  Pooe).  A parochial 
office  created  in  1601  by  the  poor  law  of 
Elizabeth  (43  Eliz.  c.  2).  Under  that  act 
the  parish  was  made  the  area  for  poor  relief, 
and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were  to  act  along 
with  the  church-wardens  in  the  administration. 
They  were  to  be  from  two  to  four  in  number, 
and  to  be  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  Later  acts  gave  power  to  appoint  a 
single  overseer  in  small  places.  Where  there 
were  no  church-wardens  the  overseers  acted  by 
themselves.  They  were  to  be  good  and  sub- 
stantial householders.  Women  were  eligible. 
If  there  was  no  inhabitant  fit  for  the  office,  an 
inhabitant  of  a neighboming  parish  might  be 
appointed  with  his  consent  and  at  a salary. 
Vesti'ies  had  power  to  elect  a paid  assistant 
overseer.  So  long  as  the  administration  of  poor 
relief  was  parochial,  the  office  of  overseer  was 
highly  important.  Since  the  passing  of  the  new 
poor  law  of  1834  the  overseers  have  little  to  do 
beyond  levying  the  poor  rate  and  making  out 
the  lists  of  persons  liable  to  servo  on  juries  or 
entitled  to  the  parliamentary  or  municipal 
franchise.  For  the  changes  alfccting  overseers 
in  rural  i)arishes  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  1894,  see  Pauisu. 

[See  Report  of  Poor-Law  Commission,  1834. — 
Eden,  History  of  the  Poor  Law. — Wright  .aud 
Hobhonse,  Local  Government  and  Taxation.] 

F.  c.  M. 

OVERSTONE,  LORD.  See  Loyd,  S.  .1. 
OVERT-MARK  E'f.  See  Market  Overt. 

OWEN,  Robert  (1771-1858),  was  born  at 
Newton,  Montgomeryshire.  His  father  was 
saddler,  ironmonger,  and  post-master.  Between 
1781  and  1790  ho  was  assistant  to  an  old- 


fashioned  Stamford  ez-jjedlar  and  linen-dra}>er, 
M'Guffog  ; then  to  Messrs.  Flint  and  Palmer  of 
Ludgate  Hill,  shopkeej^rs  of  the  new  school, 
who  often  worked  their  employees  from  8 a.m. 
to  2 A.M.  Next  we  find  him  in  Manchester 
earning  £40  a year,  at  Satterfield’s ; then  setting 
up  for  himself  without  capital,  ■without  know- 
ledge  of  machinery,  ■with  an  equally  inex- 
perienced and  indigent  partner,  in  the  business 
of  making  spinning  mules.  In  1790  he  became 
manager  toDrinkwater,  one  of  theearliest  cotton- 
mill  o^wners  at  Manchester,  ■with  £300  a year,  a 
prospect  of  partnership,  and  500  men  under  him. 
In  this  capacity,  he  was  the  first  person  to  spin 
North  American  cotton  on  rollers  (1791j.  In 
1794  or  1795  he  threw  up  Drinkwater’s  employ- 
ment, and  started  the  Chorlton  cotton  rwist 
factory.  While  on  a commercial  visit  to 
Glasgow  in  connection  ■with  this  business,  he 
met  Miss  Dale,  daughter  of  Dr.  Dale,  pro- 
prietor of  New  Lanark.  She  told  him  that 
New  Lanark  was  for  sale ; he  •went  to  her 
father,  and  bought  it  at  £60,000  for  himself 
and  his  partners  (1797).  In  the  same  year 
he  married  iliss  Dale.  It  was  not  until 

1st  January  1800  that  he  “entered  on  the 
government”  (that  was  his  phrase)  of  New 
Lanark.  The  description  of  New  Lanark 
during  Mr.  Dale’s  regime  (1784-1600)  is 
derived  from  Robert  Owen’s  autobiograj)hy 
(1857),  his  Hew  View  of  Society  (bk.  L ii, 
1813),  and  Dr.  Macnab,  who,  in  1819,  ex- 
amined and  confirmed  Robert  Owen’s  state- 
ments in  his  report  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  This 
description  was  subjected  to  the  most  searching 
criticism  at  the  time  by  streams  of  visitors, 
including  the  future  Emperor  Nicholas,  Lord 
StoweU,  and  others  ; and  was  never  doubted 
until  Mr.  Packard,  in  1866,  published  in  his  life 
of  Owen  an  anonymous  letter  saying  that,  in 
1796,  the  children  were  never  overworked,  that 
there  was  no  crime  and  no  punishment. 

Robert  Owen’s  and  Macnab’s  accounts  are  as 
follows: — In  1784.  Dale  set  up  one  spinning- 
mill  near  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde.  In  1786 
work  began.  He  could  not  get  any  one  to  come 
and  work  ; so  he  imported  500  workhouse  or 
charitj*  children,  whom  he  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated.  He  took  them  at  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  and  worked  them  from  6 a.m.  to  7 
P.M.  ; so  that  education  (say  for  half-an-hour), 
began  after  7 P.  M.  Many  children,  after  seven 
or  eight  years  of  apprenticeship,  ran  away. 
Further,  he  got  some  gro^wn-up  ]">eople  together 
and  built  a vdllage  of  one-roomed  cottages  with 
dunghills  in  front  of  each  (see  Rob.  Oiocn,  by 
a Former  Teacher,  1839).  These  gro'vra-up 
people  turned  out  to  be  thieves,  dnmkards,  and 
criminals  of  every  sort,  as  respectable  jieople 
would  not  take  to  manufacture.  In  1797  there 
were  four  mills  at  work,  and  about  700  children 
and  1000  adults  employed  ; and  Mr.  Dale,  who 
presided  over  a bank  at  Glasgow,  over  fo;  ty 
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chapels,  aud  over  cotton-manufactures  all  over 
Scotland,  used  to  spend  a few  lioui's  every  three 
months,  but  no  more,  in  New  Lanark. 

The  plan  upon  which  Owen  worked  was 
twofold  : 

First,  as  to  the  children.  He  took  no  more 
children  from  workhouses,  and  allowed  no  child 
under  ten  to  work.  He  established  a normal 
working-day  for  children,  and  adults,  of  ten-and- 
a-half  hours  exclusive,  twelve  hours  inclusive 
of  meals  (Macnab,  111).  His  method  of  educa- 
tion was  borrowed  from  Bell,  whose  pamphlet 
on  education  was  published  in  1797,  and 
Lancaster,  whose  schools  were  started  in  1798, 
each  of  whom  he  had  assisted  mth  £500  and 
£1000  respectively.  But  he  borrowed  their 
method  with  improvements.  Both  Lancaster 
and  Bell  tried,  like  Owen,  to  make  instniction 
mutual  and  recreative.  Owen  went  fm'ther, 
and  abolished  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
his  teachers  taught  their  pupils  by  precept  and 
example  “to  make  one  another  happy.”  All 
taught  from  objects  and  observation.  Owen, 
however,  although  he  kept  at  his  owm  expense  a 
clergyman  on  the  establishment,  and  allow’ed 
Bible  reading  and  Sunday  schools,  excluded 
theological  instruction  from  the  compulsory 
curriculum.  Drill  was  instituted  for  boys, 
domestic  economy  for  girls,  singing  and  dancing 
for  boys  and  girls.  Further,  he  extended 
instruction  to  infants  of  two  years,  then  at 
their  mothers’  request  to  infants  of  one  year  of 
age — this  project  (1809)  was  only  completed 
in  1816 ; and  these,  the  first  infant  schools  in 
the  united  kingdom,  were  the  models  of  the 
first  EngUsh  infant  schools  set  up  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  others  in  1819  (Hansard,  third 
series,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1309  ; New  Moral  World, 
vol.  i.  p.  11).  Owen  believed  they  were  the 
first  in  Europe.  But  Oberlin  started  schools 
for  infants  of  two  or  three  years  old  at  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  apparently  at  the  end  of  last  century 
{Memoirs  of  Oberlin,  p.  87).  Owen  continued 
education  up  till  tw’elve  years  of  age.  The 
expense  of  education  was  3s.  per  annum  per 
child,  paid  by  the  parents,  and  £700  per  annum 
paid  by  the  employer  (R.  D.  Owen’s  Education 
at  New  Lanark,  1824). 

Secondly,  Owen  declared  that  healthy  sur- 
roundings were  as  necessary  to  the  character  of 
adults  as  to  the  character  of  children.  He 
wrote  : “ In  pity  to  suffering  himianity  either 
beep  the  poor  in  the  state  of  the  most  abject 
ignorance,  or  at  once  determine  to  form  them 
into  rational  beings,  into  useful  and  effective 
members  of  the  state.”  Institutions  must  be 
adapted  to  perfect  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity as  a whole,  not  merely  the  immature 
portion  of  it.  First,  in  order  to  extirpate  theft, 
he  put  before  each  worker  “a  silent  monitor” 
— a small  patch  of  coloured  wood  symbolising 
the  black,  shady,  or  white  character  of  the 
worker  ; c.g.  if  black,  it  meant  that  the  worker 


had  committed  theft  which  Owen  by  some 
system  of  his  owni  had  discovered.  A register 
of  character  was  kept.  Then,  night  watchmen 
piaraded  the  sti’eets  to  take  do\vn  the  names  of 
di'unkards ; three  bad  cases  of  drunkenness 
incnrring  dismissal  {R.  D.  Owen).  Drink-shops 
were  gradually  abolished,  and  in  1819  had  long 
been  extinct.  Again,  an  elected  committee, 
nicknamed  by  the  housewives  “bug-hunters,” 
inspected  domestic  cleanliness  once  a week. 
Then  illicit  intercourse  was  fined  ; fines  being 
paid  to  “the  support  fund,”  and  not  more  than 
twenty-eight  illegitimate  children  were  born 
there  in  nine  years  (Macnab’s  Repoi't,  p.  110). 
The  support  fund  for  sick  and  old,  and  those 
injured  by  accident,  was  subscribed  to  by  all 
the  worlvmen,  who  had  to  set  apart  -ji^-th  of  their 
wages  — although  their  wages  were  considered 
by  the  Leeds  committee  of  1819  low,  9s.  lid. 
a week  for  men,  6s.  a week  for  women. 
Voluntary  thrift  was  also  encom-aged  in  two 
ways : special  residences  were  set  apart  for 
those  who  laid  by  money  ; and  a savings  bank 
started,  which  in  August  1819  had  £3193 
deposits,  the  population  being  2481  in  number. 
There  was  also  a common  store.  Owen  bought 
wholesale  and  resold  at  moderate  profits  to  his 
workpeople,  thereby  underselling  the  former 
shopmen  by  20  or  25  per  cent,  and  substituting 
good  for  bad  goods.  This  method  killed  the 
dram-shops  and  every  other  shop  in  the  place. 
Further,  in  1812  (see  Statement)  he  projected 
a common  kitchen  ‘ ‘ in  order  to  save  his  men 
some  £4000  a year  ” wasted  on  separate  fii-es, 
cooking,  etc.  The  kitchen  dropped  out  of  sight, 
and  was  not  quite  ready  on  26th  March  1819 
(see  Dr.  Griscom’s  Travels,  ii.  384).  The  efl'ect 
of  these  arrangements  was  that  none  of  the 
workmen  were  convicted  of  crime  between  1803 
(Hansard,  41,  1203)  or  1804  (Macnab)  and 
1819.  Nor  according  to  the  Former  Teacher 
did  Owen  dismiss  wrong-doers  or  opponents. 
R.  D.  Owen’s  statement  as  to  drunkards  being 
dismissed  indicates  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

But  these  arrangements  could  not  be  canied 
out  except  in  a building  which  should  focus  and 
be  set  apart  for  the  common  needs  of  every- 
day life.  The  projection  of  this  “New  Insti- 
tute for  the  Formation  of  Character”  in  1809 
had  frightened  his  old  partners  away,  and  created 
such  hostility  in  his  new  partners  that  in  1813 
Owen  went  to  London  to  find  new  partners,  pub- 
lished the  first  two  essays  of  his  New  View  of 
Society  (all  four  essays  were  at  first  sent  to  every 
government,  religious  minister,  etc.,  in  1814,  and 
were  only  issued  to  the  general  public  in  1816), 
became  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  tlie 
day,  and  finally  returned  to  buy  in  New  Lanark, 
at  a cost  of  £114,000,  for  himself,  Bentham, 
Walker,  J.  Foster,  W.  Allen,  J.  Fox,  and 
Michael  Gibbs.  The  name  of  the  institute 
embodied  what  Hazlitt  called  Owen’s  “fixed 
idea  ” — the  idea  which  first  struck  him  when 
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ou  his  Highland  tour  in  1802 — that  “circum- 
stances ” form  character.  Buying  cheap  and 
selling  dear,  are  “ circumstances  ” which  deteri- 
orate character  ; they  must  be  counteracted  by 
some  “circumstance”  which  brings  peace,  unity, 
and  intelligence.  Ties  between  master  and 
man  were  loosened  by  factory  labour ; some 
new  bond  must  be  forged.  The  factory  system 
W61S  necessary,  because  “it  is  the  interest  of 
society  to  ensure  the  creation  of  riches  with 
the  maximum  of  comfort  to  the  producer  ” 
(^Address  to  Powers  at  Aachen,  1818),  and  because 
it  was  too  late  to  go  back  ; but  it  had  evUs, 
and  one  evil  was  that  labour  was  “ depreciated  ” 
by  excessive  competition  between  labourer 
and  labom’er,  and,  as  he  afterwards  wrote, 
machinery  and  labourers  ; this  e\dl  must  be  met 
by  tackling  the  question  “how  the  excess  of 
riches  may  be  generally  distributed  throughout 
society  advantageously  for  it”  (ib.)-,  and  by 
pushing  forward  institutions  able  to  raise  and  re- 
unite those  whom  the  new  productive  mechanism 
had  sundered  and  coarsened.  Hence  the  insti- 
tute with  its  lectoes,  dances,  libraries,  and  other 
instruments  of  rational  recreation.  It  was  the 
complement  of  the  factory,  and  answered  the 
character- wants  which  factories  created.  Owen 
advocated  an  ideal — a word  which  by  the  way 
he  does  not  use — but  an  ideal  in  which  profit 
is  an  ingredient.  Griscom  found  the  partners 
drawing  12^  per  cent  profit  in  1819.  Owen 
preached  philanthropy,  but  not  that  of  the  Due 
de  La  Eochefoucauld,  whom  he  saw  in  France 
making  cotton  4 per  cent  dearer  than  his  own  ; 
philanthropy  and  a minimum  of  5 per  cent 
was  to  him  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  This 
was  the  double  bait  which  hooked  Bentham  and 
the  Quakers,  Walker,  Allen,  and  Foster. 
Owen’s  ideal  was  imposed  on  the  employees 
from  without,  and  did  not  grow  from  within. 
But  it  wou  its  way  with  them  by  persuasion, 
not  coercion.  The  Teacher’s  stories  of  Owen’s 
forgiveness  and  tolerance  are  conclusive  on  this 
point.  Again,  in  1806,  when  cotton  imports 
were  stopped,  he  paid  his  unemployed  employees 
full  wages,  and  wished  to  go  under  if  they  went 
under.  As  it  was  he  only  lost  £7000.  Again, 
he  always  foresaw  that  a patriarchal  system  of 
industrial  government  must  lead  to  industrial 
self-government,  and  that  his  measures  intro- 
duced “a  more  just  equality  of  our  race,”  and 
therefore,  he  said,  the  Duke  of  Kent  stuck  to 
him  till  the  last,  and  men  like  Lord  Lauder- 
dale fell  away  from  him.  In  spite  of  this,  he 
never  took  any  step  to  substitute  the  delegates 
for  the  patron  at  Now  Lanark.  But  then,  he 
would  have  answered,  “Now  Lanark  is  but  a 
half-way  house,  a compromise,  a second  best.” 
He  had  other  schemes  brewing.  The  followdug 
are  two  notices  of  the  condition  of  New  Lanark 
after  1828,  when  the  opposition  of  his  Quaker 
partners  to  his  religious  views  forced  him  to 
retire  from  the  firm  ; (1)  from  the  Glasgow  Free 


Press  cited  in  the  Crisis,  iii.  29,  which  I 
alleged  that  the  “ ornamental  ijarts  ” of  educa-  f 
tion  had  been  dropi^ed,  but  that  dancing  and  | 
.singing  were  still  taught  (1833).  (2)  From  E.  ^ 

Owen’s  “Address  to  Infant  .School  Societies” 
in  1830,  which  praised  the  school  for  its  elder 
children,  but  alleged  that  the  rational  infant  j 
school  was  no  more.  New  Lanark  seemed  to  be 
forgotten,  except  as  a school  for  children.  ' 


R.  Owen’s  further  schemes  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads  : 

(1)  First  came  the  tentative  state  sodalLsm 
defined  by  the  Aaw  View.  Abolish  state  lotteries ; 
allow  licenses  to  sell  drink  to  fall  in  without  being 
renewed  ; set  up  national  education  under  a 
department  which  will  soon  be  of  primary  impwrt' 
ance  in  the  state,  because  that  state  is  best 
governed  whose  members  are  best  educated. 
Collect  labour  statistics,  including  the  price  of 
labour  and  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  and 
keep  some  useful  work  on  hand  {e.g.  on  roads 
and  canals),  as  a reserve  for  the  unemployed  ; who 
if  employed  on  these  works  should  receive  less 
than  the  market  rate  of  wages.  He  was  the  earliest 
advocate,  in  January  1815,  of  the  original  Factory 
BUI,  introduced  by  the  first  Sir  R Peel  later  on 
in  that  year.  His  pamphlet  on  the  bill  (1815) 
claims  the  entire  credit  of  it.  Both  pamphlet 
and  bill  advocate  the  New  Lanark  day  of  ien-and- 
a-half  hours  exclusive,  twelve  hours  inclusive,  work, 
and  the  prohibition  of  chUdren-workers  under  ten. 
The  bUl,  not  the  pamphlet,  limits  the  normal 
working  day  to  young  persons  under  eighteen,  the 
pamphlet  adding  that  this  would  practically  involve 
all  the  workers  in  its  scope  ; the  pamphlet,  not  the 
bUl,  prescribes  an  educational  test  as  the  condition 
precedent  of  child- work,  also  half-time  for  chUdren 
between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  in  order  that 
they  might  continue  their  education  at  their 
employers’  expense.  Owen  travelled  all  over  Eng- 
land to  collect  endence  against  the  white  slavery, 
as  he  called  it,  and  attended  nearly  every  meeting 
of  the  committee  which  sat,  as  he  says,  for  two 
years  to  inquire  whether  it  was  unhealthy  for 
children  of  six  and  upwards  to  work  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hour.s  a day  in  stifling  rooms.  The  subse- 
quent limitation  of  the  act  (1819)  to  textile 
industries  attests  the  opposition  which  the  biU 
evoked,  and  the  crucial  character  of  Owen’s  evi- 
dence. The  bill  was  brandmarked  “ New  Lanark,” 
and  the  Lanark  workmen  described  it  as  a 
measure  to  extend  their  privileges  to  their  feUow- 
workers  (see  their  address  to  Owen,  7th  May 
1818)  ; but  whether  Owen  drew  the  bUl  and  gave 
it  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  he  asserts,  may  be  doubted. 

(2)  But  secondly,  the  views  in  the  Xcw  View 
were  described  as  a first  dose,  which  should 
prepare  for  a second  and  stronger  dose.  This 
last  WAS  contained  in  his  report  to  Archbishop 
Sutton’s  Committee  on  Distress,  which  sat  in  the 
London  Tavern  during  1816,  and  was  referred  by 
them  to  Sturges  Bourne's  poor-law  committee, 
and  published  1817.  It  recommends  “villages 
of  union  and  mutual  co-oper.ation,”  mainly  agricul- 
tural but  partly  manufacturing,  and  containing 
(say)  1200  people.  The  odd  plan  of  a parallelo- 
gram within  which  the  villagers  were  to  live 
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recalls  Belijers’  “Colleclge  of  Industry,”  which 
Plvce  unearthed  for  him  (1817  ?)  ; and  still  more 
that  characteristic  outcome  (in  1807)  of  the 
•‘I’esprit  rectangulaire,”  as  Reybaud  calls  it,  of  the 
then  unknown  Fourier,  the  phalanges.  The 
villages  were  to  carry  on  collective  industry  and 
to  provide  out  of  its  profits,  or  better  still  its 
produce  for  the  wants  of  the  workers  and  of  the 
infirm.  They  were  to  become  first  self-governing, 
then  self-sufficient,  and  the  ultimate  goal  was 
communism.  [Autohiog.,  ii.  303.  Explanation 
y Causes  of  Distress  (1823),  § III.]  Common 
!life  was  to  lead  to  common  profits,  and  he  should 
ffiave  added,  but  did  not  add,  common  losses. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  advocates  the  integra- 
ition  of  industry,  an  advocacy  which  ripened  in  his 
Lanarkshire  Report  (1820),  and  Dublin  Reports 
((1823),  into  opposition  to  division  of  labour. 
The  2se:iD  Fieio appealed  to  “laws  of  nature” ; now 
ilhe  poses  as  the  sole  experienced  “ economist  ” ; in 
1 the  1 820  Report  he  announces  that  he  has  discovered 
a new  science — thh  science  of  the  influence  of 
icircunistances,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all 
(the  sciences.”  He  was  in  France  in  1818.  Macnab 
sspeaks  of  his  views  as  “social”  in  every  page  of 
ipt.  1 of  his  report  (1819)  ; but  M.  Reybaud’s 
•assertion  that  the  word  “socialist”  was  not 
linvented  to  denote  these  views  until  after  Owen 
formed  “ the  association  of  all  classes  of  all 
nations”  (1835),  has  not  been  refuted.  The 
socialism  embodied  in  these  reports  (1817,  1820, 
1823),  involved  three  distinct  proposals. 

(a)  His  first  proposal  was  that  100  “ philan- 
thropists ” should  each  invest  £1000  at  5 per 
:cent  in  starting  a scheme.  The  Duke  of 
(Kent’s  committee,  which  included  Ricardo, 
Torrens,  and  others,  recommended  this  scheme, 
but  only  £8000  having  been  subscribed  on  1st 
[December  1819,  it  was  abandoned.  Again,  as 
the  result  of  his  Lanarkshire  Report,  operations 
began  at  Motherwell,  with  a capital  of  £50,000 
advanced  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Philanthropic 
eSociety,  but  fell  through  from  want  of  funds. 
'Here  the  projectors  expected,  Peabody-fashion,  to 
("redeem  the  capital  as  well  as  pay  interest,  and 
ithen  devote  their  profits  to  starting  new  institu- 
ftions  of  the  same  character.  Vandeleur’s  Rala- 
>hine  (1831)  was  the  outcome  of  Owen’s  Irish 
visit,  and  broke  down  through  the  bankruptcy 
lof  Vandeleur,  who  was  patron  - landlord,  long 
•before  the  community  of  tenants  bought  their 
•freedom  (see  Co-oferativb  Farming).  A more 
important  scheme  was  set  on  foot  by  Abram  Combe 
and  Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  who  were  disciples  of 
•Owen,  at  Orbiston.  The  founders  subscribed 
!£25,000  and  opened  their  barrack-like  establish- 
Iraent  of  some  300  members  in  September  1826. 
?The  members  soon  resolved  on  trying  communism 
•after  the  founders  were  paid  off ; but  long  before 
•this.  Combe  died  (August  1827),  and  the  business 
•in  a few  months  went  bankrupt  and  the  barrack 
razed.  But  Owen  had  neither  scot  nor  lot  in 
^ Ithis  scheme.  He  was  launching  his  scheme  at  New 
^ iHarmony,  Pennsylvania.  Owen’s  attention  had, 
®n- 1817,  been  called  to  a communistic  settlement 
lof  Shakers  in  the  New  World.  In  1812  John 
•Melish  printed  his  travels,  which  contained  an 
account  of  a sect  of  “ Rappites  ” who  settled  in 
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1805  at  Harmony.  Each  village  of  800  or  so 
converged  to  a central  square,  and  radiated  into 
cottages  where  each  family  lived  separately, 
had  separate  gardens,  poultry  and  hogs,  but 
in  other  respects  lived  a common  life,  worked 
mainly  on  agriculture,  and  enjoyed  the  profits 
of  their  W'ork  in  common.  In  1824  Owen  went 
to  America,  bought  Harmony  from  the  Rappites 
for  £28,000,  and  advertised  for  settlers,  900 
of  whom  came.  On  27th  April  1825  he  laid  down 
as  principles  for  the  new  community  that  (1) 
each  should  hold  his  goods  as  part  of  the  common 
stock,  but  might  withdraw  at  any  time  ; if  so,  his 
goods  or  their  value  were  restored  to  him  ; (2)  all 
should  w'ork,  but  as  a temporary  provision,  Owen 
should  value  the  work  done  by  each.  He  left  for 
England  in  June,  returning  on  the  12th  of  January. 
On  the  5th  of  February  the  New  Harmonists 
enacted  (1)  that  all  property  should  be  held  upon 
trust  for  the  community ; (2)  a member  withdraw- 
ing was  only  entitled  to  such  comjiensation  as  a 
general  assembly  awarded  him  for  his  services  ; 
(3)  other  than  this,  services,  etc.,  were  not  valued. 
On  the  8th  March  Owen,  who  had  not  taken  part 
in  creating  the  new  constitution,  was  once  more 
despotic  manager.  The  February  constitution 
had  meanwhile  driven  out  malcontents  into  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  formed  sub-colonies. 
In  most  cases,  Owen  grantee!  long  leases  to  the  sub- 
colonists, or  advanced  money  at  4 per  cent  interest 
for  the  necessary  buildings  and  purchases ; and  the 
land  so  let  or  sold  was  subject  to  restrictive  con- 
ditions against  touching  profits  till  the  debt  was 
paid  off ; and  after  that,  against  the  division  by 
members  of  profits  amongst  themselves,  and  also 
against  spirituous  liquors.  And  there  were  colonies 
modelled  on  New  Harmony,— thus  Miss  Frances 
Wright  advanced  money  to  found  a colony  in 
which  black  and  white  men  were  equal,  and  per- 
manent marriage  was  abolished.  The  latter,  but 
not  the  former  principle  was  extended  to  New 
Harmony  on  4th  July  1826  ; a date  signalised 
by  the  N.  H.  Gazette  as  the  51st  of  American  and 
1st  of  Mental  Independence.  In  another  case,  a 
Mr.  Maclure  advanced  money  to  buy  land  and  to 
found  schools  after  the  manner  of  Pestalozzi. 
In  all  these  cases  some  one  was  landlord  or  mort- 
gagee, subject  to  options  to  redeem  or  purchase  ; 
but  no  redemption  or  purchase  took  place.  In 
spring  1827  Owen  declared  the  New  Harmony 
experiment  closed.  Next  Maclure’s,  and  then 
(1st  February  1828)  Miss  Wright’s  scheme  was 
abandoned.  A few  weeks  later  Owen  resumed 
the  last  leases  of  the  sub-colonies  on  the  ground 
that  their  stores  competed  against  one  another, 
and  that  their  external  trade  was  run  by  mono- 
polists. After  these  dates,  the  colonists  and  sub- 
colonists left,  or  had  to  support  themselves. 
Owen,  by  an  expenditure  of  £40,000,  or  fths  of 
his  fortune,  had  helped  to  keep  his  colonists  going 
for  one  or  two  years  mainly  on  charity — a satirical 
commentary  on  his  favourite  dictum  that  the  rich 
deceive  themselves  when  they  think  that  they  sup- 
port the  poor,  since  the  poor  support  the  rich. 
Experiments  are  not  communistic,  because  workers 
receive  subsistence  in  lieu  of  wages  ; communism 
implies  the  division  of  produce  ; here,  so  far  from 
there  being  a net  produce  to  divide,  there  was  a 
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large  net  loss  which  fell  almost  entirely  on  one 
man. 

(b)  Nearly  ruined  in  America,  Owen  returned 
to  England  to  find  a second  branch  of  his  scheme 
of  1817,  1820,  and  1823,  blossoming  and  fruitful. 
He  had  urged  artisans  and  others  with  £100  (the 
third  class  in  his  reports),  to  mass  their  capital 
and  elect  a committee  of  members  to  superintend 
its  application  to  work.  Interest  was  payable  on 
capital.  He  believed  that  this  scheme  would  soon 
pay  hugely,  and  that  those  who  took  part  in  it 
“began  their  journey  near  their  journey’s  end.” 
Co-operative  cajoitalistic  industries  scarcely  existed 
in  England  before  1817.  Owen  now  returned 
(August  1829)  to  find  co-operative  stores  in  full 
swing,  with  an  admirable  organ  of  their  own  in 
Dr.  King’s  Co-operator  (1st  May  1828  to  1st 
August  1830).  In  setting  to  work  to  develop 
and  federate  them,  he  employed  two  characteristic 
methods  : (i. ) he  tried  to  merge  them  in  a wider 
movement,  and  for  this  purpose  formed  a centre 
of  culture  with  lectures,  a paper  {The  Crisis), 
annual  co-operative  congresses,  social  festivals, 
etc.  ; the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Bromley’s  Bazaar 
(Gray’s  Inn  Road),  Burton  Street  Chapel,  and  14 
Charlotte  Street,  were  the  successive  “ Meccas  ” of 
the  new  movement.  The  burden  of  the  lectures 
was  usually  economical,  e.g.  “do  without  the 
middlemen.”  “If  work  is  organised,  an  eight 
hours’  day  will  be  possible”  (this  idea  first  appeared 
in  a letter  by  Owen,  dated  9th  August  1817). 
“ The  land  belongs  to  the  people.  ” “ That  countiy 
is  happiest  which  has  moat  producers  and  fewest 
distributors.”  “A  graduated  property-tax  is  the 
best  form  of  taxation.”  “ International  congresses 
should  be  promoted,”  etc.  Feargus  O’Connor 
lectured  for  them  once,  and  in  May  1833  the 
Magna  Charta  of  social  regeneration  was  issued 
partly  under  Owen’s  auspices.  In  1834  a “Grand 
National  Consolidated  Trades  Union,”  or  union 
of  all  the  working  classes,  was  started.  On  May 
day  1835  the  association  of  all  classes  and  all 
nations  was  formed,  with  paid  lecturers,  etc.  A 
man  attended  its  lectures  for  three  mouths,  and 
was  examined  in  Owen’s  philosophy  before  being 
elected  member.  It  was  a forestalling  of  university 
extension  tacked  on  to  co-operative  and  trade 
unionist  movements.  Owen’s  energy  as  a lecturer 
was  fabulous  ; and  in  1836,  according  to  the  Neio 
Moral  World,  ii.  214  (its  new  organ),  there  were 
100,000  members.  The  new  phasis  was  wrecked 
jjartly  by  Owen  being  called  to  superintend  a new- 
abortive  Owenite  community  at  East  Tytherley, 
Hants  (1839  to  1844),  whose  members  altenuately 
elected  and  deposed  Owen  ns  despotic  manager, 
and  had,  ns  usual,  to  be  kept  going  by  other 
people’s  capital,  partly  by  the  socialists,  ns  they 
called  themselves,  transferring  their  attention 
from  economy  to  marriage  and  religion.  Owen’s 
ideas  on  these  subjects  are  clc.arly  indicated  in  the 
report  by  the  Homo  Colonis.ation  Society  of  his 
public  di.scussion  with  Brindley  at  Bristol  (cp. 
Observations  on  the  Manufacturing  Systems,  3rd 
ed.  npp.  p.  42).  In  1840,  the  bishop  of  Exeter 
and  Duke  of  Wellington  advocated,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  prosecutions  for  bla.s))hemy  ; the  E.ast 
Tytherley  community  drained  their  funds  ; and 
the  rank  and  file  threw  mud  at  them,  which  stuck 


(see  e.g..  Socialism  as  it  is,  by  Giles,  1638  ; The 
Human  Eccaleobicm  or  Mew  Moral  Warren,  1842). 
Finally  the  tnovement  worked  itself  out,  while 
political  chartism,  free  trade,  and  trades  unionism 
in  its  modem  sense  came  to  the  fore.  (iL)  A 
second  colouring  was  given  to  the  co-operative 
movement  by  Owen’s  currency  craze.  The  1820 
report  first  puts  into  the  forefront  (1)  FaUa  of 
Gateshead’s  rediscovery  of  the  value  of  si^ade 
industry  in  cultivating  wheat  as  the  agricultural 
counterpart  of  Arkwright’s  discover}- ; and  (2, 
the  abolition  of  coined  money  as  the  counterpart 
in  distributive  economics  of  machinery  in  pro- 
ductive economics.  As  to  this  last  nostrum,  it 
was  perhaps  due  to  a misunderstanding  of  Ricardo’s 
dictum,  that  labour  is  the  measure  of  “real 
value”  (as  to  which  see  Mnx’s  Pol.  Econ.  ilL 
XV.  ; M'CuUoch’s  P6L  Econ.  iL  L;,  and  to  a 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  paper  to  coin,  which  he 
shared  with  Attwood  and  Peel,  whom  he  had 
aided  in  opposing  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  of  England  in  1819.  In  1830 
(address  to  merchants)  he  reads  these  ideas  into 
non -CO -operative  movements.  “The  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  of  the  kingdom  will  soon  be 
absorbed  by  a few  great  houses,  which  principle 
will  continue  to  obtain  until  the  whole  business 
shall  be  taken  up  by  hanking  bazaars.  ” Between 
16th  June  and  3rd  September  1832  he  converted 
his  central  ofiices  into  an  “Equitable  Bank  cf 
Exchange,”  which  was  afterwards  caUed  “The 
National  Co-operative  'Trades  Union  and  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange,”  and  was  meant  to  substitu-^a 
labour,  which  he  called  “intrinsic  value,”  fer 
money  as  the  measure  of  value  (see  Laboue 
Exchange).  The  average  hour’s  work  “ contained 
in  commodities  ” was  to  be  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment (cp.  Autobiogr.  ii.  302  ; see  Karl  Mabx). 
Say,  a pair  of  boots  contained  ‘ ‘ twenty  hours’  ” 
work,  and  a pair  of  trousers  “forty  hours’  ” work; 
the  cobbler  would  come  to  the  bank,  deposit  his 
boots,  and  receive  a note  for  twenty  hours,  and 
return  next  week  with  a second  pair  and  receive  a 
second  note  ; and  then  if  he  wished,  receive  a pair 
of  trousers  for  his  two  notes.  For  this  purpose,  it 
was  essenti.al  to  equalise  every  one's  hour’s  work. 
Pending  the  difficulty  of  getting  workmen  to  submit 
to  this  levelling,  he  adoptetl  a pronsional  scheme 
which  had  two  features:  (i.)  if  the  boot-maker 
who  brought  boots  said,  “ 1 paid  five  shillings  for 
inateri.als”  ; the  valuer  wrote  him  down  ten  hours; 
money  value  of  materials  was  the  gauge  of  hour- 
credit  ; (ii. ) bad  work  was  counted  as  “ contain- 
ing ” fewer  hours  than  it  actually  took  ; there  was 
a despotic  valuer  at  headquarters.  Further  com- 
plications aro.se  when  (iii.)  proWsion  merchants 
and  farmers  fought  shy  of  the  system  ; and  (iv.) 
9000  hours’  value  was  purloined  from  the  store — 
a loss  which  Owen  made  good,  though  not  legally 
liable.^  After  this  last  event  (27th  July  1833), 
Owen  was  superseded  at  headquarters  ; and  the 

1 R.  Owen’s  Rotunda  in  Gray’s  Inn  Road:  “I  did 
not  witno.ss  the  intri>duclion  of  the  millennium,  and  1 
believe  that  soon  after  this  time  the  Rotunda,  with  its 
ha)ipy  auguries,  came  to  an  end.  The  excellent  and 
tnily  philanthroi'ic  founder  [R.  Owen]  spent  three  or 
four  fortunes  on  his  efforts  to  raise  his  fellow  men,  and 
his  failures  were  in  consequence  of  his  implicit  trust 
in  human  nature,  and  his  conviction  that  any  one  may 
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central  organisation  broke  up  in  1834.  This 
scheme  first  inflated  then  ruined  the  co-operative 
societies  to  whom  it  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
addressed.  They  were  the  principal  victims.  On 
1st  August  1829  there  were  70  (King’s  Co-operator), 
on  1st  Februarj’  1830  there  were  172  (London 
Co-op.  Mag.),  on  30th  June  1832  there  were  over 
400  (Crisis,  i.  59),  on  27th  October  1832  there 
were  over  700  co-operative  societies  (Crisis,  i.  135), 
between  which  Owen  forged  these  paper  links  ; 
three  or  four  years  later,  the  number  had  dwindled 
to  fifteen  or  so.  The  organisation  of  co-operators 
by  means  ot  a central  exchange  might  have  been 
of  great  help  ; as  it  was,  Owen’s  splendid  follies 
acted  as  an  advertisement  which  stimulated  co- 
operation to  an  abnormal  and  evanescent  excess. 

(c)  The  third  branch  of  the  scheme  (of  1817, 
1820,  and  1823)  was  that  poor-law  authorities 
"hould  set  these  communities  going.  He  based 
•his  plan  on  the  “just  and  legal  right”  of  the 
-or  to  relief  which  does  not  degrade,  and  to 
mployment  (cp.  Turgot’s  Droit  au  Travail) ; and 
idded  pro\Tsions  for  gradually  converting  paupers 
into  co-operators,  and  making  (c)  lead  to  (6). 
lie  government  obviously  seized  hold  of  Owen’s 
eech  against  the  disuniting  effects  of  churches 
21st  August  1817),  to  reject  the  motion  made 
I give  this  scheme  a trial  (see  speeches  of  Wilber- 
'orce  and  Vansittart,  in  House  of  Commons,  14th 
cember  1819).  The  Leeds  committee  rejected 
wen’s  pauper  scheme  as  based  on  a priori  grounds, 

. ew  Lanark  being  a manufacturing  village,  not  an 
igricultural  paradise  of  a parallelogram  (1819). 

e Lanarkshire  committee  in  1820  approved  of 
'he  scheme  as  the  basis  for  starting  a county 
ridewell,  then  shelved  it.  It  was  not  so  overseas, 
eigh  Hunt’s  Examiner  (25th  April  1819),  The 
'ew  Moral  irorW,  3rd  July  1841 ; MaryHennell’s 
'iocial  Systems,  etc.  (1844),  and  J.  Wolber’s 
Otcen  (1878),  attribute  the  institution  in  1818 
f farm  colonies  for  the  unemployed  in  North 
olland,  at  Frederiksoord,  etc.,  by  benevolent 
:ocieties  quite  as  much  to  Owen’s  as  to  General  Van 
'en  Bosch’s  initiative  ; and  the  subsequent  incor- 
oration  of  “beggar  colonies”  of  paupers  in  this 
:cheme  (1820-1859)  was  clearly  due  to  this  portion 
If  Owen’s  reports  (see  Industrial  Colonies). 

But  the  reorganisation  of  industry  was  the 
■nly  thing  he  cared  about.  Political  reform 
■as  a matter  of  indifference  ; although  power  he 
new  would  ultimately  shift  to  the  productive 
orkers  (see,  e.g..  Crisis,  iii.  114).  He  first 
ddressed  a manifesto  to  the  working  classes  as 
ch  in  April  1819,  and  urged  a plea  for  vested 
terests.  The  short  passage  in  the  first  three 
flitions,  and  the  Scotch  and  American  editions 
T the  A'ew  View,  opposing  reformers  as  premature, 
as  afterwards  struck  out.  In  the  Crisis,  iii. 
«14,  3,  he  indicates  the  supreme  importance  of 
itrikes  and  trades  unions  as  compared  with  mere 
olitical  movements.  He  scarcely  alludes  to  re- 
-lution  in  his  earlier  works ; but  deprecates 
tiat  of  1830,  as  expressing  only  individualism 
d competition  (Crisis,  \.  p.  49,  etc.),  and  with 

•tain  perfection  in  any  line  if  properly  educated  ” 
Its.  de  Morgan's  Autohioaraphy,  p.  160). 

.(For  illustrations  of  the  notes  in  use  and  further 
'■tails,  see  Art.  on  Labour  Excuakoe.] 


absurd  ignorance  accuses  Mazzini  of  fostering 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  same  competitive 
and  individualistic  character  (Robert  Owen's 
Journal,  22nd  November  1851).  Cold  rather 
than  hostile  to  any  political  movement,  he  thought 
industrial  experiments  the  only  social  factor  of 
paramount  importance,  and  was  as  confident  of 
success  for  his  scheme,  which  he  said  had  never 
been  tried,  in  his  addresses  to  the  first  two  Social 
Science  Congresses  (1857  and  1858),  and  until 
he  was  led  out  of  the  latter,  leaning  on  Lord 
Brougham,  home  to  die,  as  he  was  at  the  very  first 
outset  of  his  career  of  reconstruction.  “ Owen,” 
said  Bentham,  “begins  in  vapour  and  ends  in 
smoke.”  His  style  is  vapoury,  from  the  time  when 
he  preached  the  Millennium  (1st  January  1816)  at 
New  Lanark,  until  the  date  of  his  journal  entitled 
A Journal  Explanatory  of  the  Means  to  WdL 
Place  (and  Wdl  Feed,  Weil  Clothe,  Well  Lodge), 
Well  Employ  and  Well  Educate  (Wdl  Govern  and 
Cordially  Unite)  the  Populations  of  the  World 
(1850  to  1852),  or  until  the  date  of  his  Millennial 
Gazette  (1856-57).  But  we  prefer  Lord  Brougham’s 
description  of  his  good  humour  and  childlike 
simplicity  (see  Hansard,  14th  December  1819) ; 
or  Torrens’s  allusion  to  his  ‘ ‘ moral  grandeur  ” 
(ci(ed  in  Macnab’s  Few  Views  Examined)  ; or 
Leigh  Hunt’s  “Yet  I could  at  any  time  quit  these 
writers,  or  any  other,  for  men  who  in  their  own 
persons,  and  in  a spirit  at  once  the  boldest  and 
most  loving,  dared  to  face  the  most  trying  and  awful 
questions  of  the  time — the  Lamennais  and  Robt. 
Owen,  the  Parkers,  the  Fosters,  and  Newmans.” 

[Robert  Owen,  Autobiography  (1857-58)  (ends  1823,  and 
contains  nearly  all  his  writings  down  to  1822  in  appen- 
dices, needs  coiTOboration  in  his  vivid  dialogues  and 
Ills  dates). — A.  J.  Bootli,  Robert  Owen,  the  Rounder  oj 
Socialism  in  England  (1869),  critical  and  biographical.— 
W.  L.  Sargant,  Robert  Owen  and  his  Social  Philosophy 
(1860),  biographical  and  hostile. — Jones  Loyd,  The  Life, 
Times,  and  Labours  of  Robert  Ou’em  (1889-90),  biographical 
and  friendly. — F.  A.  Packard,  1/ife  of  Robert  Owen  (Ist  ed. 
anon.  1866 ; 2nd  ed.  1868),  unimportant.— Robert  Dale 
Owen  (R.  Owen's  son),  Threading  my  Way:  Twenty-Seven 
Years  of  Autobiography  (1878). 

Criticisms  of  Owen  are  contained  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review  (1819).— Malthus,  Essay,  bk.  iii.  (6th  ed.  1826), 
disapproving. — A.  F.  Paget,  Introduction  a V Etude  de  la 
Science  Sociale  (2nd  ed.  1841).— M.  R.  L.  Reybaud,  Etudes 
sur  les  Rtformateurs  contemporains  ou  Socialistes  modemes 
(3rd  ed.  1842-3).— G.  J.  Holyoake,  History  of  Co-ojieration 
in  England  (1875-9).— B.  Potter,  The  Co-operative  Move- 
ment in  Great  Britain  (1891),  pp.  12-31 ; as  to  anticipations 
of  Rochdale  Pioneers,  see  pp.  61,  67. — S.  and  B.  Webb, 
History  of  Trade  Unionism  (1894),  pp.  119,  143,  151. — R. 
W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Tlw  Modem  Factory  System  (1891),  p.  209. 
and  G.  Wallas,  Life  of  Place  (1898). 

As  to  the  American  experiments  see  The  New  Harmony 
Gazette,  ed.  by  R.  D.  Owen,  Frances  Wright,  from  1st  Oct. 
1825  to  3rd  Oct.  1827.— 7'Ae  Co-operative  Magazine  (Jan. 
1826-Jan.  1830).  Both  are  Owenite  papers  and  therefore 
communistic.— J.  H.  Noyes,  'The  History  of  American 
Socialism  (1870),  compiled  from  valuable  original 
materials  collected  by  A.  J.  Macdonald,  but  not 
thorough.  . 

As  to  the  “Equitable  Exchange  cxpeninents  see  the 
Owenite  paper  The  Crisis,  ed.  by  R.  Owen  and  R.  D. 
Owen  (19tb  May  1832  to  27th  April  1833).  It  appealed 
mainly  to  co-operators.  Then  it  was  named  'The  Crisis 
and  National  Co-opcmtive  'Trades  Union  and  Equitable 
Exchange  Gazette  (27th  April  1833  to  16th  August  1834), 
in  order  to  apjieal  equaily  to  non-co-operative  trade 
unionists. 

As  to  the  subsequent  propaganda  see  the  Owemtt 
paper  The  New  Moral  World  (1st  Nov.  1834  to  13th  Nov. 
1841).  Its  full  title  up  to  22nd  Oct.  1886  is  The  New 
Moral  World  conducted  by  R.  Owen  and  his  Disciples,  or 
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merely  By  Disciples  of  R.  Owen:  after  which  R.  Owen’s 
name  is  omitted.  Its  full  title  after  13th  July  1838  is  The 
New  Moral  World  or  Gazette  of  the  Universal  Community 
Society  of  Raiional  Religionists  enrolled  under  the  (Friendly 
Societies')  Acts.  The  u.  C.  S.  of  E.  R.  were  the  paying 
members  of  the  association  of  all  classes ; they  conld 
not  have  been  enrolled  under  these  acts,  if  their  payments 
had  been  made  for  co-operative  purpo.ses.] 

[See  Co-oPEEATioN ; Factory  Acts  ; Socialism.] 

J.  D.  R. 

OWLERS  were  smugglers  of  wool  or  sheep 
to  the  continent  when  the  exportation  from 
England  was  prohibited,  between  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  in 
the  interest,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  home  manu- 
facture of  cloth.  The  chief  export  station  for 
rough  wool  was  Romney  Marsh,  but  much  went 
also  from  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Hampshire,  and 
combed  wool  was  smuggled  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Canterbury.  French  boats  well 
armed  received  the  wool  at  night,  and  their 
captains  generally  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
armed  sloops  which  guarded  the  Channel,  and 


PACIOLI  or  PACIOLO,  fra  Luca  (15th 
century),  sometimes  called  Luca  da  Borgo,  from 
his  native  village  in  Tuscany,  was  a Franciscan 
monk  and  distingnished  mathematician. 

He  published  at  Venice  in  1484  his  Summa 
de  Arithmetica,  Geometria,  Proportioni  e Propor- 
tionalita,  republished  at  Tosoolano  1523.  This 
contains  much  information  on  the  commercial 
practice  of  his  time,  especially  on  partnership, 
sales,  interest,  drafts,  and  bUls.  His  own  leanings 
are  towards  a liberal  interpretation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Canon  Law  {q.v.)  on  these  subjects;  he 
also  explains  clearly  the  method  of  book-keeping 
by  double  entry,  partioularly  developed  in  Venice, 
thence  called  alia  Veneziana. 

A new  edition  of  the  part  of  this  treatise  relating 
to  book-keeping  was  published  by  Vincenzo  Gitti 
{Fra  Luca  di  Paeioli : Trattato  di  computi  e 
scritture)  Turin,  1878  ; according  to  Goldschmidt, 
HandJruch  des  Jfandelsreckts,  Stuttgart,  1891  (p. 
246,  note  36),  it  is  very  defective.  See  also  Libri, 
Histoire  des  sciences  math&matiques  en  ItaZie,  iii. 
p.  133. — Jager,  Lucas  Paeioli  und  Simon  S/eviti 
and  Per  TraJetat  des  Lucas  Paeioli,  Stuttgart, 
1878,  wlio  has  in  the  latter  followed  the  defective 
text  of  Vincenzo  Gitti.  e.  ca. 

PACKMAN.  A tenn  applied  to  pedlars 
wlio  carry  their  goods  in  a pack  (see  Pedlar). 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

PACOTILLE : Fr.  (maritime  trade).  Sea- 
men’s ventures,  or  goods  captains  and  crews 
were  formerly  allowed  by  custom  to  take  with 
them  in  small  quantities,  on  trading  voyages, 
to  sell  on  their  own  account.  They  were  free 
of  freight,  and  the  practice  was  tolerated  to 
interest  seamen  in  the  expedition.  In  tlie 
early  days  of  maritime  discovery,  before  the 
creation  of  factories  or  depots  of  merchandise 
in  distant  countries  and  colonies,  the  word  pa- 
cotille  was  also  employed  to  describe  cargoes  of 
various  commodities  taken  on  voyages  of  circum- 


the  severe  penalties  which  were  enacted  against 
them,  and  of  course  enacted  in  vain  as  long  as 
the  owlers  could  make  a net  profit  of  3cL  on 
every  pound  of  wool  they  exported.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  terra  “owling”  is  a cor- 
ruption of  “wooling,”  or  is  derived  from  the 
smugglers’  practice  of  carrying  on  their  trade 
by  night. 


[John  Smith,  LL.B.,  Chronicon  Rusticum  Com- 
merdale,  or  Memoirs  of  Wool,  1747,  in  -30,  206, 
324,  536,  546,  561,  with  reference  to  Eapin, 
CoTiiinuation,  p.  371. — England s Interest  As- 
serted, 1669,  and  England's  Interest  by  Trade 
Asserted,  1671,  both  by  W.  Carter. — AhStrad, 
of  Proexedings  of  W.  Carter,  1694. — Exddium 
Angliae  and  Anglia  Pxstaurata,  both  by  the 
Cheshire  Weaver,  1727. — BischoflTs  Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manufactures. — Dowell’s  IlisL  of  Taxa- 
tion, iv.  433. — Rogers’s  First  Sine  Years  of  the. 
Bank  of  England,  p.  32. — Stephen's  Crimirtol 
Law,  iii.  228.  ] e.  0.  P.  f 


navigation  to  barter  with  or  sell  to  the  natives. 


By  extension  cheap  common  goods  carried  by 
pedlars  are  called  pacotUle,  and  the  word  is  now 
used  in  disparagement  to  describe  any  mer- 
chandise as  being  of  inferior  quality.  T.  L. 

PAGANO,  Francesco  Mario  (1748-1799). 
Born  in  Brienza  (Basilicata) ; a distinguish^ 
jurist  and  a martyr  for  Italian  liberty.  At 
twenty  he  began  to  pnblish  his  legal  works. 
He  commenced  by  teaching  criminal  law  at  the 
university  of  Naples.  Persecuted  for  the  ideas 
expressed  in  his  writings,  and  exiled,  he  went 
to  Rome  and  taught  public  law  at  the  university 
there.  He  was  recalled  to  Naples  in  1799  to 
take  part  in  the  provisional  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment— he  arranged  the  plan  for  the  constitution 
of  the  republic,  and  presided  at  the  legislative 
council.  When  the  Neapolitan  revolution  was 
quelled  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed. 
Pagano’s  memorandum  on  the  trade  in  fish  is  of 
importance  to  economists  ; he  follows  the  ideas 
of  the  physiocrats,  and  demands  domestic 
freedom  of  trade. 

In  this  treatise,  written  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  advantage  of  continuing  the  abolition  of 
the  excise  on  fish,  which  some  wished  to  re- 
enforce, Pagano  observes  that  the  price  of  goods 
is  naturally  determined  by  their  quantity,  and 
the  demand  for  them,  and  that  nature — through 
freedom  of  trade,  not  law — must  fix  the  price. 
Price,  established  by  law,  may  be  wrong,  and 
may  damage  both  buyers  and  sellers.  He 
would  also  remove  the  monopoly  of  sale  granted 
only  to  a few,  and  would  allow  the  fishermen 
themselves  to  sell — this  right  to  be  accorded 
to  others  as  well  as  to  fishermen  ; all  crafts  to 
thrive  in  freedom.  Thus  Pagano  desired  the 
abolition  of  all  the  corporations  of  arts  and 
crafts,  and  of  all  obstacles  and  restrictions  on 
the  home  trade. 
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Ragionamento  sulla  liberld  del  coinmerdo  del 
\ peace  in  Napoli,  Napoli,  1789. — Saggi  politici  dei 
\pnndpii,  progressi  e decadenza  della  sodetd, 
Napoli,  1789. 

[Foruari,  Delle  teorU  economiche  nelle  provinde 
Napoletane,  vol.  ii.  Milano,  Hoepli,  1888. — Alberti, 
Le  corporazioni  d'  arli  e mestieri  e la  liberld  dd 
\ commercio  interno  negli  antichi  economisti  italiani, 
Milan,  Hoepli,  1888.]  U.  H. 

PAGE,  Frederic  (1769-1834),  a Berk- 
I shire  country  gentleman,  author  of  Prindples 
I of  English  Poor  Laws  Illustrated  and  Defended, 
Bath,  1822,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1829,  8vo,  and 
I of  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Indigent  Poor 
\in  Irdand,  London,  1830,  8vo.  In  the  fii-st, 
he  insists  that,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
State,  the  indigent  have  a right  to  relief  from  the 
possessors  of  property.  He  advocates  the  exten- 
sion of  select  vestries  under  the  Sturges  Bourne 
Act  1819  (see  Poor  Law),  and  a stinct  dis- 
crimination in  granting  relief,  according  to 
character.  The  pamphlet  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  describing  the  working  of  the  old  poor-law 
^stem,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  later  pamphlet  is  written  to 
advocate  a poor  law  for  Ireland.  H.  E.  E. 

PAGET,  AiiEDkE  (died  about  1850),  was  a 
disciple  of  C.  Fourier  (q.v.),  and  wote  : — 

IntrodvLction  d Vttude  de  la  science  sodale 
♦(Paris,  1838  and  1841),  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  statements  of  his  master’s  doctrines. 

E.  oa. 

PAGNINI,  Giovakni  Francesco  (1715- 
H789),  bom  at  Vol  terra  in  Tuscany,  held  office 
fin  the  financial  department  of  the  Tuscan 
government.  He  was  a member  of  the 
““Societk  dei  GeorgofiU  ” of  Florence,  a skilful 
sagriculturist,  and  an  able  writer. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  writers  of  the  school 
cof  natural  right  and  some  English  philosophers, 
the  translated  (imblished  at  Florence,  1751,  two 
wols.)  Locke’sworks  : Two  Treatises  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment (1690)  ; Some  considerations  on  the  lowering 
:o/  Interest,  etc.  (1691) ; Further  considerations 
^concerning  raising  the  valve  of  Money  (1698). 
IHe  then  reprinted  parts  of  the  Manuali  pratici, 
•which  the  two  bankers  Francesco  Balducci  and 
'Giovanni  da  TJzzano  had  written  in  the  14th  and 
115  th  centuries  for  the  use  of  merchants. 

lu  his  essay  “ On  the  right  price  of  Commodities, 
setc.,”  he  demonstrated  that  the  Komans,  who 
•sought  wealth  only  through  war,  adopted  some 
tprovisions  which  were  quite  contrary  to  that 
tprinciple  which,  as  he  says,  “is  able  to  procure 
its  citizens  or  subjects  the  power  of  using  advan- 
■tageously  the  produce  of  its  territory,  as  well  as 
*to  protect  and  forward  manufactures  and  facilitate 
■ithe  export  of  both  manufactures  and  natural 
•products  ; and  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
•introduction  and  consumption  of  foreign  goods.’’ 
lAnd  as  the  system  of  conquest  was  no  longer 
•possible,  and  by  themselves  the  states  could  no 
•longer  provide  for  agriculture  and  war,  Pagnini 
•praised  and  suggested  such  measures  of  govern- 
nnent  as  were  not  designed  to  procure  the  state 
•abundance  of  foreign  commodities  and  goods,  but 


to  save  it  also  “ the  expense  which  the  consump- 
tion of  the  same  would  imply,  and  to  enable  it 
also  to  acquire  the  gold  and  silver  of  other  nations.’’ 
In  his  remarks  on  the  question  of  value,  Pagnini 
did  not  follow  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  whom  he 
had  translated,  but  those  of  Pupendorp.  He 
admitted  the  existence  of  an  actual  market  value 
only,  not  that  of  a natural  or  normal  value  ; and 
he  maintained,  though  he  gave  it  a special  meaning 
of  his,  the  theory  of  supply  and  demand  as  Verri, 
Dries,  Gioia,  Galiani,  and  others  had  done.  He 
also  maintained  that  the  ideas  of  the  Romans 
about  the  origin  and  functions  of  money  were 
altogether  opposed  to  the  theories  of  modem 
economists,  a thesis  which  was  completely  refuted 
by  Neri  and  Carli  (see  Paulus  Julius).  In  his 
work  Bella  Dedma  (see  D^cimes),  Pagnini  gives  a 
history  of  that  tax  and  the  trade  of  the  ancient 
Florentines,  with  a digression  on  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  on  the  rate  of  prices  of  commodities 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  compared  with 
those  of  the  18th  century.  This  work  is  still  of 
use  in  the  study  of  prices — Saggio  sopra  il  giusto 
prezzo  ddle  cose,  la  giusta  valuta  della  moneta  e 
sopra  il  commercio  dei  Romani,  inserted  in 
Custodi’s  Raccolta, — Scrittori  classici  d’  economia 
politica,  modern  part,  t.  ii.,  Milano,  1813. — Della 
Dedma,  Lisbona  e Lucca,  1765,  and  Firenze,  1756- 

66.  A.  B. 

PAGODA,  History  of.  A gold  coin  of 
southern  India,  known  also  by  the  native  names 
of  vardha  or  Ivdn,  the  former  word  indicating 
the  “Boar”  avaldrol  Vishnu,  figured  on  south 
Indian  coins  from  the  5th  centiuy  onwards, 
whilst  hdn  (=gold)  is  their  later  Mahommedan 
name.  From  the  16th  century  onwards  this 
was  the  Portuguese  “pardao  de  ouro,’’  perhaps 
meaning  “a  quarter”  of  a gold  rapee.  The 
name  pagoda  is  sometimes  derived  from  Persian 
words  meaning  idol-temple,  but  more  commonly 
from  the  Sk.  bhagavat  — hdiy,  for  the  reason 
given  in  Fra  Paolino’s  Viaggio  of  1796  that  the 
coin  bore  “the  effigy  of  the  goddess  Bhagavadi, 
a name  corrupted  into  pagoda  by  Europeans  ” 
(cp.  Linschoten’s  TmueZs  of  1596): — “They  are 
Indian  and  Heathenish  money  with  the  picture 
of  a Diuell  upon  them  and  therefore  are  called 
Pagodas.”  The  effigy  in  question  was  that  of 
Krishna,  or  Swami,  whence  the  “swamy-pagoda” 
of  Madras,  containing  about  46  gi-ains  of  fine 
gold.  StHl  better  known  was  its  successor,  the 
“ star-pagoda  ” of  Madras,  which  was  the  stand- 
ard coin  of  south  India  till  1818.  This  coin, 
bearing  the  eponymous  device  of  a star,  contained 
by  law  42-048  grains  fine,  and  was  therefore 
worth  about  7s.  6d.  There  were  also  Pondi- 
cherry and  Porto  Novo  pagodas  worth  about  Is. 
less.  AU  these  three  varieties  were  familiar  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  throughout 
the  Indian  cun-oucy  area,  which  then  included 
not  only  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  but  also  the 
Cape  and  St.  Helena.  Even  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  1800,  the  pagoda  was  constituted  a 
legal  tender.  By  proclamation  of  7th  January 
1818  in  Madras  the  coinage  of  the  gold  pagoda 
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was  stopped,  in  view  of  the  establishment  of 
the  silver  rupee  as  the  standard  coin  of  the 
presidency.  With  the  pagoda  gold  disappeared 
from  normal  circulation  in  India. 

[Acts  and  Regulations  of  the  East  India  Com- 
■pany.  — Chalmers,  History  of  Currency  in  the 
British  Colonies,  London,  1893. — Zay,  Histoire 
monetaire  des  Colonies  Fran(;aises,  Paris,  1892. — 
rhurston.  History  of  the  Coinage  of  the  East  India 
Company,  Madras,  1890. — Sir  H.  Yule,  Hobson 
JobsonJ]  R.  c. 

PAINE,  Thomas  (1737-1809),  bom  at  Thet- 
ford  (Norfolk),  died  in  New  York  ; held  an 
appointment  in  the  excise,  on  his  dismissal 
from  which  in  1774  he  went  to  Philadelphia; 
there,  through  introductions  from  Franklin, 
he  made  friends  and  obtained  employment  in 
journalism.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  and  in  1777 
was  made  secretary  to  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs.  His  Crises  (1776-83)  were  acknow- 
ledged by  Washington  and  others  as  having 
powerfully  assisted  the  cause  of  separation. 
Leaving  America  in  1787,  he  visited  Paris 
and  London,  where  he  published  his  Rights  of 
Man  (1791  and  1792),  a reply  to  Burke's 
Reflexions  on  the  French  Revolution.  He  was 
thereupon  elected  to  the  convention,  and 
subsequently  to  the  committee  for  framing  a 
new  constitution.  His  association  with  the 
Girondins  aroused  the  enmity  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
1794  in  prison,  where  he  completed  his  Age 
of  Reason.  He  returned  to  America  in  1802. 

Paine’s  merits  and  defects  are  those  of  a partisan. 
In  his  economic,  as  in  his  political  and  religions 
writing.s,  his  aim  is  not  the  complete  investigation 
of  a subject  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
but  the  application  of  foregone  conclusions  to 
particular  cases  ; he  displaj^s,  however,  moral 
though  not  intellectual  sincerity,  along  with  much 
originality  and  acuteness  of  observation.  His  style 
is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  he  is  a master  of  telling 
and  suggestive  phrases,  like  his  definition  of  govern  - 
raent  as  “ a mode  rendered  necessary  by  the 
inability  of  moral  virtue  to  govern  the  world  ” 
(Works,  vol.  i.  p.  71),  and  his  anticipation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Monroe  doctrine — “Nothing  but 
continental  authority  can  regulate  continental 
matters”  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  107).  The  Crises 
(1776-83),  the  Forester’s  Letters  (1776),  and  the 
Letter  to  Raynal  (1782),  which  deal  with  the 
subject  of  colonial  and  imperial  relations,  are  still 
of  interest  as  an  exposition  of  the  disadv.antages 
arising  from  too  close  a connexion  between  the 
mother  country  and  a fully  developevl  colony. 
But  Paine  was  obviously  mistaken  in  regarding 
political  independence  as  the  only  means  of  freeing 
colonial  trade  from  vexatious  restrictions,  and  in 
denying  that  the  colonics  had  derived  any  benefit 
from  British  protection  during  the  wars  of  the 
18th  century.  How  little  he  realised  the  force 
of  the  imperial  idea  was  shown  by  his  attempt 
to  prove  that  Canada  and  Halifax  were  possessions 
useless  to  England,  and  inevitably  destined  to 
amalgamation  with  the  States  ( H’orfaf,  vol.  ii. 
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pp.  123-5).  The  value  of  another  group  of  works,  y , 
treating  of  administration  and  its  relation  to  ^ ) 
economics,  and  inclnding  Common  Hense  (1776),  ' 

Prospects  on  the  Rubicon  (1787),  The  Rights  of  \ 
Man  (1791),  Address  to  the  Addressers  (1792),  < \ 

and  the  Dissertation  on  the  First  Principles  of  ''  , 
Government  (1795),  is  diminished  by  the  prevalent  ■ 
fallacy  that  “ every  civil  right  grows  out  of  a 
natural  right”  (Works,  vol.  iL  p.  307).  Paine,  - ^ 
however,  is  in  harmony  with  m^em  thought  in 
his  refusal  to  identify  society  with  government  1 
(U^'orks,  vol.  i.  p.  69),  in  his  support  of  the 
principle,  first  perceived  by  the  Phteioceats. 
that  the  prosperity  of  a commercial  nation  is  ) 
regulated  by  the  prosperity  of  its  rivals  ( Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  457),  and  in  his  condemnation  of  illicit 
trade  ( iTorks,  vol.  L p.  379).  He  was  the  anther 
of  several  ingenious  schemes  of  taxation,  including 
one  for  the  abolition  of  the  jKwr-rate  (Pdghts  cf 
Man,  pt.  ii.,  1792).  In  the  Dissertation  on 
Government,  the  A fairs  of  the.  Bank,  ard  PajKr  ~ 
Money  (1786),  according  to  Mr.  Conway,  he 
overwhelms  “the  whole  brood  of  heresies — State 
privilege,  legal  tender,  repudiation,  retrospective 
laws”  (Life,  vol.  i p.  217).  But,  like  seme  other 
advocates  of  “honest  money,”  Paine  is  not  free 
from  the  heresy  of  regarding  abundant  currency 
as  a disadvantage  ( Works,  vol.  L p.  226).  Among 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Letters 
(1779),  in  which  he  argues  for  the  “natural  right " 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries ; 
Public  Good  (1780),  dealing  with  the  question  cf 
state  sovereignty;  and  Agrarian  Justice  (1797), 
opposing  the  system  of  landed  property,  and  con- 
taining a proposal  for  state  compensation  in  money 
to  those  debarred  from  the  pwssession  of  land. 

[The  references  in  the  text  are  to  Paine’s  Worlcs, 
ed.  Conway,  London  and  New  York,  1894-6  ; and 
to  Conway,  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  London  and 
New  York,  1892.  See  also  Diet  of  Hat,  Biog., 
London,  1895,  vol.  xliii.,  article  “Paine,  Thomas,” 
by  Leslie  Stephen.]  e.  r.  f. 

PALE  (Ireland)  denoted  the  district  within 
which  direct  English  law  and  control  existed. 

First  used  in  the  15th  century,  it  applied  to 
the  greater  j>art  of  the  four  counties  of  Dublin, 
Louth,  Jleath,  and  Kildare.  ’The  Statute  of 
Drogheda  (1494)  provided  that  the  pale  should 
bo  surrounded  by  a double  fence  and  ditch  to 
prevent  marauding  incursions  by  the  Irish.  : 
The  chief  points  in  this  boundary  were 
Dundalk,  Kells,  Naas,  and  Tallaght.  ' 

[Hardiman  in  Tracts  on  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  (1841), 
issued  by  the  Archaeological  Society. — Bagwell, 
Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  vol.  i.  p.  123.] 

c.  F.  B. 

PALEY, 'William  (1743-1805).  Pal ey  was 
senior  wrangler  1763,  fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  1766,  chaplain  of  Bishop  Law  at 
Carlisle,  1769.  After  holding  various  livings 
ho  became  archdeacon  of  Carlisle  (1782),  the 
title  by  which  he  is  best  known. 

He  wrote  at  greatest  lencth  on  natural  theology 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  (Horae  Paulinas 
1790,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  1794,  Xatural  '■ 
Theology,  1802).  The  two  writings  that  bear 
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most  on  economics  are  the  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy  (1785)  and  the  tract, 
Reasons  for  Contentment  addressed  to  the  Labour- 
ing Part  of  the  British  Public  (1793).  This 
tract  was  witten  at  a time  ■when  there  was  war 
with  France  together  with  depression  of  trade  and 
general  suffering,  when  there  was  much  public 
agitation  in  favour  of  reform,  with  much  straining 
of  the  laws  against  sedition,  when  booksellers  great 
and  small  were  prosecuted  for  selling  Paine’s 
Rights  of  Man,  ‘ ‘ that  being  treason  in  duodecimo 
which  is  innocent  in  quarto  ” (Windham).  Paley 
tells  the  grumbling  mob  that  they  should  not 
make  comparisons,  but  do  their  own  duty  and 
mind  their  o'wn  concerns  (4,  5)  ; let  them  con- 
sider that  the  same  law  which  protects  the 
rich  in  their  property  protects  the  poor  man  in 
his,  and  as  the  poor  man  is  the  weaker  he  needs 
the  protection  more  (5,  6).  Besides,  the  labouring 
man  has  as  much  of  the  real  pleasures  and  bless- 
ings of  life  as  the  rich,  without  the  care  and 
the  temptations  (7-11,  cp.  14,  15).  Indeed  in 
security  and  certainty  of  provision  for  his  family 
the  poor  is  superior  (11,  12).  Service  for  wages 
Paley  takes  to  be  “the  best  way  of  conducting 
bu.siness,  because  all  nations  have  adopted  it” 
(13),  and  it  is  as  equitably  regulated  in  England 
as  anywhere  (13).  “I  have  no  propensity  to 
envy  any  one,  least  of  all  the  rich  and  great ; 
but  if  I were  disposed  to  this  weakness,  the 
subject  of  my  envy  would  be  a healthy  young 
man  in  full  possession  of  his  strength  and  facili- 
ties, going  forth  in  a morning  to  work  for  his  wife 
and  children,  or  bringing  them  home  his  wages  at 
night”  (18).  Finally  changes  of  condition  that 
break  up  our  ordinary  habits  of  living  “never  can 
be  productive  of  happiness,”  “it  is  not  only  to 
venture  out  to  sea  in  a storm  but  to  venture  for 
nothing  ” (22).  This  pamphlet  ■was  meant  quite 
seriously,  and  attracted  some  attention. 

Paley  seems  not  to  have  studied  either  Home 
or  Adam  Smith.  In  his  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  he  borrows  his  utilitarian  doctrine 
from  Abraham  Tucker’s  Light  of  Nature  Pursued 
(1768-78).  He  is  on  the  whole  a defender  of 
things  as  they  are,  though  this  sometimes  leads 
him  into  hazardous  arguments.  He  defends  the 
institution  of  property  by  urging  that  it  increases 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  preserves  it  to  maturity, 
prevents  contests  about  it,  and  “improves  the 
conveniency  of  living,”  by  allo^wing  division  of 
employments  and  encouraging  art  and  invention 
(tJ.  ch.  ii.).  “The  poorest  and  the  worst  pro- 
vided, in  countries  where  property  and  the  conse- 
quences of  property  prevail,  are  in  a better  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  food,  raiment,  houses,  and 
what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than 
any  are  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in 
common  ” (ib.  ch.  ii.).  The  foundation  of  the 
right  of  property  is  not,  as  Locke  said,  labour, 
but  “the  law  of  the  land,”  and  that  is  founded 
ultimately  on  “ the  will  of  God  ” (ch.  iv.).  The 
special  chapters  on  contracts  of  sale,  hazard, 
inconsumable  property,  lending,  and  labour,  ch. 
vi.-xiv.,  have  little  or  no  economic  value,  though 
ch.  viii.,  on  general  consequences,  has  some  points 
neatly  put  in  the  style  of  Bastiat’s  Popular 
Sophisms. 


In  the  chapters  on  charity  (pt.  iL  ch.  i.-v. ) 
there  are  instances  of  arguments  reaching  farther 
than  the  author  intended;  e.g.  “it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  rich  man  maintains  his  ser- 
vants, tradesmen,  tenants,  and  labourers ; the 
truth  is  they  maintain  him.”  “All  that  he 
does  is  to  distribute  what  others  produce,  which 
is  the  least  part  of  the  business.”  One  chapter 
(v.)  on  pecuniary  bounty  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  Address  to  Labourers;  “the  dread  of 
want  ” is  included  among  the  evils  of  poverty, 
and  the  plea  that  “the  poor  do  not  suffer  so 
much  as  we  imagine”  is  rejected  : “the  question 
is  not  how  unhappy  any  one  is,  but  how  much 
more  happy  we  can  make  him.” 

The  section  (bk.  iii.  pt.  hi.)  devoted  to 
marriage  is  more  of  a sermon  than  an  economic 
discourse  on  population.  We  need  of  course  to 
remember  that  the  book  is  not  professedly  econ- 
omic. The  subject  of  “ population  and  provision  ” 
is  discussed  by  itself  in  a later  section,  bk.  vi.  ch. 
xi.).  Paley  thinks  that  on  the  whole  “twice  the 
number  of  inhabitants  will  produce  double  the 
quantity  of  happiness.”  “It  may  and  ought  to  be 
assumed  in  all  political  deliberations  that  a larger 
portion  of  happiness  is  enjoyed  amongst  ten 
persons  possessing  the  means  of  healthy  subsist- 
ence than  can  be  produced  bj'  five  persons  under 
every  advantage  of  power,  affluence,  and  luxury.” 
‘ ‘ Consequently  the  decay  of  population  is  the 
greatest  evil  a state  can  suffer,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  it  the  object  which  ought  in  all  countries 
to  be  aimed  at  in  preference  to  every  other 
political  purpose  whatever.”  He  allows  “the 
tendency  of  nature,  in  the  human  species,^  towards 
a continual  increase  of  its  numbers.”  “ The  two 
principles  upon  which  population  seems  primarily 
to  depend,  the  fecundity  of  the  species  and  the 
capacity  of  the  soil,  would  perhaps  in  all  countries 
enable  it  to  proceed  much  further  than  it  has  yet 
advanced.”  “The  condition  most  favourable  to 
population  is  that  of  a laborious,  frugal  people 
ministering  to  the  demands  of  an  opulent  luxurious 
nation,  because  this  situation,  whilst  it  leaves 
them  every  advantage  of  luxury,  exempts  them 
from  the  evils  which  naturally  accompany  its 
admission  into  any  country.”  This  is  the 
passage  criticised  by  Malthus  (Essay,  iv.  xiii.)  ; 
Malthus  quotes  a passage  in  Paley’s  Natural 
Theology  (ch.  xxvi.)  where  Paley  seems  to  modify 
his  views.  He  had  (in  the  Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil.) 
regarded  luxury  as  bad  for  the  luxurious,  though 
good  for  those  that  supplied  them  ; “the  business 
of  one  half  of  mankind  is  to  set  the  other  half  at 
work  ” (vi.  xi.).  In  the  Natural  Theology  he  says 
that  “ mankind  will  in  every  country  breed  up  to 
a certain  point  of  distress,”  a point  which  will  be 
high  or  low  according  to  the  country.  He  also 
accepts  the  statements  of  Malthus  (the  author  of 
“a  late  treatise  upon  population”)  in  regard  to 
geometrical  increase.  Malthus  draws  the  infer- 
ence that  Paley  must  now  admit  luxury  to  be  a 
benefit  to  the  luxurious  themselves,  and  the  wide 
diffusion  of  luxury  to  be  a safeguard  against  over- 
population, in  so  far  as  luxury  raises  the  “point 
of  distress  ” higher  and  produces  a check  on 

1 Cp.  Hal.  Theol.  eh.  xxvi.,  where  the  same  “ super* 
fecundity  ’’  is  allowed  of  all  animal  life. 
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population  sooner.  For  Paley’s  philosophy  and 
theology,  see  Leslie  Stephen’s  English  TIumght 
in  the  ISih  Century,  vol.  i.  (1876),  and  Mackin- 
tosh’s Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy  (7th 
ed.  of  Ency.  Brit. ).  J.  B. 

PALISSY,  Bernard  de  (1500-1589),  died  a 
Protestant  prisoner  in  the  Bastile.  Celebrated 
for  his  artistic  pottery,  his  figidines  rustiques 
as  he  called  them,  he  enjoyed  for  a time  the 
protection  of  the  kings  of  France,  after  having 
exhausted  his  own  slender  means,  and  worked 
for  sixteen  years,  to  discover  the  composition  of 
the  enamels  used  in  Italy. 

Though  a poor  and  illiterate  man,  he  left 
several  works  remarkable  for  clear  insight  into 
natural  and  economic  phenomena.  In  geology  he 
was  in  many  respects  a harbinger  of  modern 
science.  In  his  Recepte  v&ritaile  pour  apprendre 
aux  homines  d multiplier  lews  trSsors  (1563),  he 
gives  useful  advice  to  agriculturists  on  the  use  of 
manures — theh  object  is  to  return  to  the  soil  the 
elements  which  have  been  exhausted  by  the  crops. 
“Philosophy,”  he  affirms,  should  lead  and  direct 
agriculture.  In  his  Traite  des  MUaux  el  Alchimie, 
(1580),  a dialogue  between  “ Theorigue  ” and 
“ Practigue,”  he  ridicules  the  futile  researches  of 
alchemists,  who,  he  said,  should  be  called  “anti- 
philosophers ” ; according  to  the  opinion  of 
Practique : “ A pestilence,  a war,  or  a famine 
would  be  less  injurious  than  six  men  who  knew 
how  to  make  gold  in  great  quantity.  If  once  theu- 
process  were  divulged,  everybody  would  despise 
tillage,  and  land  would  remain  a waste  . . . Gold 
would  become  so  depreciated  that  nobody  would 
give  bread  or  wine  in  exchange.”  This  view,  so 
strikingly  in  advance  of  the  times,  was,  a century 
later,  again  expressed  by  Leibniz  in  his  Oedipus 
Chymicus.  Palissy’s  works  were  republished  in 
1880,  one  vol.  [Henry  Morley,  Palissy  the  Potter, 
London,  1852.  E.  Dupuy,  B.  Palissy,  I’homme, 
I’artiste,  le  savant,  et  Vicrivain,  Paris,  1902.]  e.  ca. 

PALMER,  J.  Horsley  (1780-1858),  for  fifty 
years  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  esteemed  of 
English  merchants,  became  a director  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1811,  and  governor  for  the 
three  years  1830-1832. 

Palmer  gave  an  able  explanation  of  the  working 
of  the  system  of  the  bank  (see  Banking  ; Bk.  of 
Eng.)  before  the  committee  of  1832  on  the  bank 
charter.  He  further  stated  his  views  in  The  Causes 
and  Conseguences  of  the  Pressure  upon  the  Money 
Market,  with  a Statement  of  the  Action  of  the  Bank 
of  England  from  1st  October  18SS  to  S7th  Decem- 
ber 1836,  London,  1837,  8vo,  which  called  forth 
a reply  from  S.  Jones  Lotd  {g.v.),  Reflections 
suggested,  etc.,  1837,  republished  in  Tracts,  1858. 
Palmer  defended  his  position  in  a Reply  to  the  Re- 
flections, etc.,  1837,  8vo.  His  views  are  further 
criticised  in  Tooke’s  History  of  Prices,  vol.  iii.  j)p. 
91-114.  Palmer  also  wrote  Reasons  against  the 
proposed  Indian  Joint-Stock  Bank,  London,  1836, 
8vo. 

[Times,  11th  February  1858. — Annual  Register, 
1858.]  H.  E.  E. 

PALMERI,  Nicolo,  born  at  Termini,  Sicily 
(end  of  18th  century,  died  July  1837).  His 
liberal  principles  prevented  him  from  seeking 


jmblic  emjdoyment.  He  lived  in  obscurity, 
devoting  his  life  to  study. 

He  was  an  economiist  of  the  school  of  Adam 
Smith.  Besides  many  minor  writings  published 
in  reviews  and  newspapers,  he  wrote  an  JHsioriool 
Resumt  of  Sicily,  and  an  essay  in  which  be| 
demonstrate.s  the  wretched  state  of  Sicilian  agri- 
culture, recommending,  nith  a courage  unusual 
for  the  epoch  and  countrj-  in  which  he  lived,  the 
opening  of  the  Sicilian  jxirts  to  free  trade  wi:h 
foreign  countries  as  the  only  remedy  for  existiiig 
evils.  Even  in  our  times,  when  the  Sicilian 
problem,  far  from  being  solved,  or  even  apj>eased, 
has  grown  more  acute  and  alarming,  the  remedies 
proposed  by  Palmeri  are  still  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. His  essay,  which  fell  accidentally  into  the 
hands  of  Francesco  Ferrara,  induced  the  latter  to 
apply  himself  to  economics.  (See  The  Life  and 
the  Doctrine  of  Francesco  Ferrara,  by  A-  Bmolini, 
Bari,  1895). 

Saggio  delle  cause  e delle  angustie  attuali  dd- 
V economia  agraria  della  Sicilia,  Palermo,  1826. 

A.  B.  ' 
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PALMIERI,  Giuseppe  (1721-1794).  Bom 
iu  ilartignano,  province  of  Lecce ; of  a noble 
Neapolitan  family  ; was  an  economist,  financier, 
aud  statesman.  He  began  life  as  a soldier,  and 
then  became  a disciple  of  Genoyesi  ; he  again  J 
returned  to  military  Ufe,  in  which  his  career  was 
biilliant,  but  at  thirty-eight  he  finally  aban- 
doned it  and  devoted  himself  to  study, 
agriculture,  and  public  Ufe.  In  1738  he  was 
charged  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  financoK 
of  the  province  of  Lecce,  and  in  1791  was  made  L 
director  of  the  board  of  finance  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  «" 

As  a statesman,  Palmieri  tried  to  apply  the  y 
principles  of  economic  science  to  public  ad-  j 
ministiation  ; he  rescued  the  latter  from  many 
abuses,  promoted  the  abolition  of  turnpike 
tolls  and  feudal  rights,  and  together  with  v 
Filangieri  assisted  greatly  in  the  formation  - 
of  the  Neapolitan  customs  tariff  of  1788,  which 
was  a great  step  towards  simplifying  taxation 
and  a rational  organisation  of  the  customs. 

His  views  on  commerce  are  of  especial  import- 
ance. He  advocates  moderate  protection  to 
commerce  and  agriculture ; he  admits  the 
advantages  of  free  trade  applied  universally — 
absolute  freedom  for  commerce  in  the  interior ; 
but  he  suggests  for  Italy  limits  to  the  freedom 
of  foreign  trade  as  a defence  against  foreign 
competition,  and  to  assist  the  promotion  of 
national  industries  as  other  countries  do. 

He  combats  the  doctrines  of  the  Physio- 
crats, especially  with  res]iect  to  the  importance 
of  foreign  trade,  which  he  maintains  to  be  a 
true  source  of  wealth  for  the  nation.  He 
was  the  soul  of  the  theoretic  and  practical 
reform  of  the  study  of  economics  and  finance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  towards  tlie  end  of 
the  last  century. 

He  discussed  the  general  theory  of  taxation, 
as  well  as  detailed  questions  of  finance,  and 
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originated  and  encouraged  many  interesting 
discussions  on  the  errora  and  j’rejudices  of 
existing  systems  and  necessary  financial  re- 
forms. He  minutely  analyses  taxation,  pre- 
ferring, on  the  whole,  indirect  taxation. 
This  opinion  had  many  supporters  in  his 
day,  but  for  variety  of  observation,  critical 
acumen,  largeness  of  ideas,  and  diversity  of 
argument,  Palmieri  far  surpasses  all  other 
VTiters  of  his  time.  His  works  gave  a great 
impulse  to  the  scientific  life  of  his  day,  and 
proposed  improvements  into  public  admini- 
stration by  showing  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
existing  system  on  trade  and  economics. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  financial 
reforms  suggested,  and  to  a great  extent  carried 
out  by  him,  consists  in  greatly  simplifying 
the  system  of  taxation  combined  with  freedom 
to  trade,  agriculture,  and  traffic.  Abolition  of 
internal  customs,  reduction  of  frontier  customs, 
particularly  of  those  on  export  of  goods,  re- 
organisation of  customs  tariffs  and  reform  of 
the  crown  estates,  were  the  measures  proposed 
by  Palmieri  for  the  improvement  of  the  econo- 
mic position  and  finances  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Palmieri  wrote,  Rijlessioni  suRapubhlica  fdicitdi 
rdativamente  al  regno  di  Napoli,  Napoli,  1787. — 
Pensienri  economici  relaiivi  al  regno  di  Napoli, 
Napoli,  1789.  — Osservaaioni  su  varii  articoli 
riguardanti  la  pviblica  economia,  Napoli,  1790. — 
Lettera  sulla  nuova  tariffa  doganale,  Napoli,  1790. 
— Bella  richezm  nazionale. — Napoli,  1792. 

[See  on  Palmieri,  among  others,  Eicca  Salerno, 
Storia  delle  dottri/ne  finanidarie  in  Italia,  2nd 
edition,  Palermo,  1896. — Fornari,  Delle  teorie 
eccmomiclie  ndle  provincie  Napoletane,  vol.  ii., 
Milan,  1888. — Gobbi,  La  concorrenza  estera  e gli 
antichi  economisti  italiani,  Milan,  1884.]  U.  B. 

PALMIERI,  Matteo  (1405  - 1475).  In 
his  treatise  Ddla  vita  civile  (Florence,  1529) 
Palmieri  deals  with  political  economy  and 
finance.  He  supports  proportional  and  con- 
demns progressive  taxation  proposed  at  that 
time  in  Florence,  as  he  considers  diversity  of 
fortune  is  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  should 
not  be  altered  by  taxation.  The  basis  of 
Palmieri’s  opinion  is  that  taxation  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  state,  imposed  on  all  citizens  in 
return  for  the  assistance  given  by  the  state  in 
the  formation  of  private  fortunes,  and  that  it 
should  be  distributed  among  them  in  propor- 
tion to  wealth,  so  that  property  may  bear  its 
part  without  changing  the  natural  distribution 
of  wealth.  This  is  a very  remarkable  concep- 
tion for  those  days,  as  it  shows  that  even  then 
the  most  important  financial  controversies 
turned  on  this  point,  and  it  offers  a certain 
analogy  to  the  modern  doctrine  of  equality 
of  sacrifice. 

[Ricca-Salemo,  Storia  delle  dottrine  finantda- 
rie  in  Italia,  2nd  ed.,  Palermo,  1896. — Cossa, 
Introduzione  aUo  studio  ddV  economia  politica, 
Milan,  1892.]  u.  R. 


PANIC,  COMMERCIAL.  See  Crises. 

PANNAGE.  Originally  this  word  seems 
to  have  meant  simply  the  food,  acorns,  beech 
mast,  etc.,  which  pigs  could  find  for  themselves 
in  a wood.  Generally,  however,  in  mediaeval 
records,  it  means  either  the  right  of  feediqg 
pigs  in  a particular  wood,  or  the  annual  rent 
paid  for  that  right.  Thus,  the  statement, 
that  in  a certain  wood  there  is  pannage  for 
twenty  pigs,  means  that  twenty  pigs  could 
pick  up  a living  there  : A.  B.  has  pannage 
tor  twenty  pigs  in  such  a wood,  means,  that 
A.  B.  has  the  right  to  turn  out  twenty  jiigs,  to 
find  a living  there ; while  in  the  forest- 
officer’s  accounts  the  word  pannage  would  mean 
the  rent  paid  by  A.  B.  for  this  right. 

[Pipe  Roll  Society’s  publications,  vol.  iii. — 
Cowel’s  Interpreter,  London.  ] a.  e.  s. 

PAOLETTI,  Ferdinando  (1717-1801), 
parish  priest  of  S.  Donnino  at  Villa  Magno,  near 
Florence,  was  an  intelligent  practical  agricul- 
tmist  and  an  excellent  wi-iter  on  that  subject. 

A follower  of  the  Physiocrats,  Paoletti 
published,  1769,  Pensieri  sopra  V agricoltura,  part 
of  which  Custom  inserted  in  his  Raccolta  (see 
Scrittori  dassici  di  economia  politica,  modern 
part,  t.  XX.),  and,  1772,  I veri  mezzi  di  render 
fdici  le  sodetd,  in  which,  as  every  physiocrat  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  France  did  in  his  time,  he 
brought  forward  free-trade  ideas  on  the  corn- 
trade.  His  belief  in  the  good  effects  of  free-trade 
induced  him  to  reproach  Bahdini  for  his  prejudice 
against  public  stores  of  produce  (see  Greniers 
d’Abondance).  Yet  he  supported,  in  his  Veri 
mezzi,  taxes  on  luxuries,  the  idea  of  aiding  the 
exportation  of  commodities  not  of  the  first  necessity 
such  as  oil,  wine,  etc.  ; and  in  his  Pensieri  pro- 
tective duties  to  encourage  agriculture.  Cossa 
therefore  {Introduction,  p.  269)  rightly  places 
Paoletti  among  those  who,  though  accepting  the 
new  theories  of  the  physiocrats,  could  not  alto- 
gether give  up  the  old  ones  of  the  mercantilists. 

Pensieri  sopra  V agricoltura,  Firenze,  1769,  2nd 
ed.  1789. — Veri  mezzi  di  render  fdici  le  sodetd, 
Firenze,  1772  (in  Raccolta  del  Custodi).  a.  B. 

PAOLINI,  Giovano  Battista  (end  of  18th 
century).  Born  in  Pistoja,  an  eclectic  wiiter 
on  economics,  his  idea  is  that  laws  cannot  be 
fixed  on  absolute  and  universal  principles,  but 
must  be  subservient  to  conditions  of  time  and 
place,  so  that  under  difl'erent  circumstances 
any  system  may  be  advisable.  In  foreign  eom- 
merce  Paolini  recommends  “legitimate,”  not 
“ absolute  freedom  ” — that  is,  “a  right  to  culti- 
vate, work,  trans2>ort,  export,  and  introduec 
such  goods  as  are  useful  to  the  whole  country — 
this  freedom  to  be  limited  and  regulated  by 
laws  and  duties  wherever  the  good  of  the 
country  demands  it.  Hence  in  the  application 
of  such  freedom  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country,”  hence 
also  “ certain  economic  laws  might  bo  good  foi 
ancient  but  bad  for  modern  nations.” 

Paolini  wrote,  Ddla  legittima  libertd  del  com- 
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mercio,  Florence,  1785.  (See  Gobbi,  La  concar- 
rema  estera  e gli  antichi  economisti  italiani, 
Milan,  1884.)  U.  R. 

PAOLINO,  a Minorite  of  Venice,  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  solitude 
of  the  monastery  he  devoted  himself  to  study 
the  political  and  economical  problems  of  society 
with  brilliant  talent,  but  also  with  the  defects 
common  to  his  age  and  condition,  namely  a 
complete  submission  to  the  doctrines  of  Thomas 
AQUIN.A.S  (g'.'w.),  and  a total  want  of  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

His  name  and  work  would  probably  not  have 
been  known  had  not  Prof.  Mussafia,  an  Italian 
philologist  teaching  at  Vienna,  published,  in  1868, 
with  notes,  the  Trattato  di  Fra  Paolino,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  family  and  of  the  state,  laying 
do^vn  rules  for  their  moral  encouragement,  as  the 
many  writers  De  regimine,  institutions,  eniditione 
Principum  of  that  time  had  done,  among  whom 
the  poet  Petrarch  (1304-74),  De  republica  optime 
administranda ; Egidio  Colonna  (1247-1316),  De 
regimine  Principum  (anterior  to  Paolino)  among 
the  politicians  ; and  Andrea  d’lsernia  (1220-1316), 
among  the  jurisconsults,  are  worthy  of  being 
mentioned. 

Trattato  de  regimine  rectoris  (1313-1315), 
Vienna,  1868.  a.  b. 

PAPER  BLOCKADE.  A phrase  used  to 
denote  a blockade  maintained  by  an  insufficient 
force  or  by  no  force  at  all.  International 
Law  requires  that  a belligerent  power,  which 
claims  the  right  of  capturing  all  vessels 
attempting  to  run  in  or  out  of  an  enemy’s 
port,  shall  have  rendered  ingress  and  egi’ess 
dangerous  by  sending  a ship  or  ships  of  war 
to  cruise  off  the  port  in  question,  in  such  a 
position  and  in  such  numbers  that  they  are 
almost  certain  to  intercept  all  who  approach 
(see  Blockaoe).  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
blockade  neutral  states  are  bound  to  submit  to. 
The  fourth  article  of  the  Decl.ABAtion  of 
Pari.s  laid  down  that  “blockades  to  be  binding 
must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say  sufficient  really 
to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.” 
In  drawdng  up  this  nile  the  statesmen  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris  of  1856  did  but  fonnulate  an 
accepted  principle.  The  Armed  Neutrality 
(<7.u.)  of  1780  had  deelarcd  not  only  that 
there  must  be  evident  danger  in  entering  the 
blockaded  port  from  the  proximity  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  but  also  that  the  vessels 
which  composed  it  must  bo  stationary.  In 
1800  the  second  armed  neutrality  added  that 
sliips  were  entitled  to  a warning  by  the 
commander  of  the  force  which  closed  the  port, 
and  might  not  bo  captured  unless  they  made 
an  attempt  to  enter  after  having  been  warned. 
The  gi'eat  agreement  of  1856  was  silent  as  to 
these  fanciful  restraints  upon  the  undoubted 
right  of  a belligerent ; but  gave  the  sanction 
of  express  consent  to  the  just  and  reasonable 
rule  which  forbids  a power  at  war  to  interfere 
with  neutral  trade  by  merely  forbidding  com- 


merce with  its  enemy’s  ports.  This  had  been 
done  often  enough  in  medieval  times,  and  was 
not  unknown  as  late  as  the  18th  century.  But 
the  great  events  of  the  close  of  that  epoch,  and 
the  growth  of  a reasoned  system  of  maritime 
law  from  the  decisions  of  the  prize  courts  of  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  settled 
definitely  that  a belligerent  could  not  enjoy 
the  rights  against  neutrals  given  by  blockade 
without  fulfilling  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
his  blockade  by  a sufficient  naval  force.  The 
civilised  world  has  accepted  this  principle  for 
more  than  a century.  The  violations  of  it, 
ordered  by  Napoleon’s  Berlin  and  ililan  de- 
crees, and  the  retaliatory  British  Orders  in 
Council,  were  justified  on  both  sides  as 
reprisals  for  the  illegal  violence  of  the 
enemy  (see  Continental  System  ; Orders  in- 
Council).  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  ordinary 
international  law.  The  statement  that  Great 
Britain  upheld  paper  blockades  up  to  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  Paris  is  entirely  destitute 
of  foundation  (Calvo,  Droit  PnJtemationxil,  iv. 
177).  The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  decision 
of  Lord  StoweU,  oiu  great  judge  of  the  Courts 
of  Admiralty  during  the  long  war  with 
Napoleon,  would  be  sufficient  to  dis]>el  this 
illusion.  Our  own  country  is  at  one  with 
others  in  insisting  upon  the  wholesome  rule 
that  belligerent  ports  cannot  be  hermetically 
sealed  against  the  commerce  of  the  world  by  a 
mere  paper  decree.  The  great  economic  im- 
portance, to  a country  situated  as  Great  Britain 
is,  of  freedom  of  access — where  possible — to 
the  ports  of  the  world,  needs  no  comment. 

[Fauchille,  DuBheus  ifaritime,  Paris,  1882. — 
Manning,  Laio  of  Xations,  i.,  edited  by  Amos, 
bk.  V.  ch.  vi. , London,  1875. — Lawrence,  Prin- 
ciples of  International  Lav,  pt.  iv.  ch.  v.,  Boston 
and  London,  1895. — Case  of  the  Betsey  in  C. 
Robinson’s  Admiralty  Reports,  i.  93.]  t.  j.  l. 

PAPER  lilONEY.  See  Money. 

PAPER,  Taxes  on,  fall  under  two  heads, 
those  on  paper  as  a manufactured  article,  and 
those  on  newspapers  and  advertisements.  (1) 
The  tax  on  paper,  varying  according  to  quality, 
was  imposed  in  1712,  increased  in  1714  ; it 
included  a duty  of  Is.  a square  yard,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  duty,  on  all  printed,  painted, 
or  stained  jiaper  used  for  hangings  or  other 
purposes.  ’The  yield  in  1793  was  in  Great 
Britain  £83,079,  and,  the  tax  being  raised  in 
1794  and  doubled  in  1801,  while  the  manu- 
facture was  greatly  improved,  by  1802  the 
yield  had  risen  to  £268,000  for  England  alone, 
by  1815  to  £476,019  for  Great  Britain.  The 
complications  attending  the  incidence  and  col- 
lection of  the  duties,  apart  from  the  soci.al 
disadvantages  produced  by  taxes  on  knowledge, 
led  in  1836  to  the  consolidation  and  simplifica- 
tion of  the  tax,  which  was  fixed  at  lid-  a 
pound  on  alt  sorts  of  paper  alike,  except  the 
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stained  and  other  paper  used  for  hangings, 
which  was  now  freed  altogether.  An  attempt 
to  repeal  the  whole  tax  was  defeated  by  the 
Lords  in  1860,  but  carried  in  1861,  at  which 
time  the  yield  was  about  £1,350,000.  Many 
reasons  combined  to  turn  the  scale  against  the 
taxes  ; they  were  so  comple.x  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  papermakers  to  understand  their 
liabilities ; other  manufactures  into  which 
paper  enters,  though  supposed  to  be  free,  were 
virtually  taxed  ; all  other  manufactures  being 
by  this  time  freed,  it  was  either  invidious  to 
keep  taxes  on  one,  or  else  unfair  to  protect  it ; 
and  as  most  of  the  required  supply  of  rags,  the 
raw  material  of  paper,  could  be  had  in  England, 
reciprocal  duties  were  not  needed  to  protect  the 
trade  against  the  large  export  duty  on  rags 
levied  in  France.  In  spite  of  prophecies  to  the 
contrary,  the  manufactm-e  has  largely  increased 
since  the  repeal. 

(2)  A tax  was  first  imposed  on  newspapers 
at  the  same  time  as  on  paper  in  general,  half 
sheets  were  to  pay  ^d.,  whole  sheets  Id.,  and 
every  advertisement  Is.  Each  great  war  saw 
these  rates  increased,  and  once  in  1789  they 
were  raised  in  time  of  peace.  The  highest 
point  reached  was  3^d.  for  half  sheets  and  4d. 
for  whole  sheets  in  1797,  with  3s.  6d.  for  every 
advertisement  before  the  end  of  the  French 
Revolution  war.  But  the  latter  tax  was 
reduced  to  Is.  6d.  in  1832,  and  altogether 
repealed  in  1853  ; while  the  tax  on  newspapers 
was  lowered  in  1836  to  Id.,  provided  the  paper 
did  not  exceed  certain  limits  of  size,  and  was 
repealed  in  1855.  The  newspapers  of  Great 
Britain  paid,  in  1749,  £16,450  ; in  1815, 
£383,696  ; in  1831  over  £552,000.  After  a 
temporary  drop  o'wing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  the  yield  rose  again,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
repeal  reached  £488,010,  the  immense  impetus 
to  publication  having  nearly  compensated  for 
the  lowered  rate.  The  advertisement  revenue 
rose  from  £125,000  in  1815  to  £181,000  in  the 
year  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax. 

[Dowell’s  History  of  Taxation.  — Parnell’s 
Financial  Reform. — Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  1835.^M‘Culloch’s  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce.— Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation  ; Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  1860,  1861.]  E.  G.  P. 

PAR.  On  the  stock  exchange,  the  nominal 
or  face  value  of  a security.  With  government 
or  municipal  stocks,  and  British  railway 
stock,  “par”  is  always  taken  at  £100 — with 
shares  in  companies,  at  the  amount  called  up. 
For  new  issues,  before  the  special  settlement  has 
taken  place  (see  Settling  Day),  it  is  customary 
to  give  quotations  at  so  much  “ premium,”  or 
“discount”  (q.v.),  reckoned  upon  the  amount 
called  up  to  date.  ii.  w.  b. 

PAR  OF  EXCHANGE.  See  Mint  Par. 

PARADISI,  Agostino  (1736-1783),  occu- 
pied one  of  the  earliest  established  chairs  of 
political  economy  in  Italy,  and  was  in  his  day 


a well-known  prose  writer  and  poet.  In  1772 
Duko  Francis  III.  appointed  Paradisi  to  teach 
economics  at  the  university  of  Modena,  endowed 
by  him  with  new  statutes  and  branches  of 
study.  Paradisi  held  this  chair  until  1780, 
when  the  new  duke,  for  economy’s  sake, 
reduced  the  pay  of  the  professors.  On  this 
Paradisi  resigned  and  retired  to  Reggio,  his 
native  place,  where  he  died  three  years  later, 
president  of  instruction.  His  unpublished 
Lezioni  di  economia  civile  were  highly  valued  in 
his  own  day.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
teaching  Paradisi  put  them  aside  to  use  as  a text- 
book Condillac’s  Le  commerce  et  le  gouveme- 
ment  (published  in  1776),  which  he  translated 
and  annotated  in  a work  that  has  also  never 
been  published.  Copies  of  the  manuscript  of 
his  lectures  are  in  the  libraries  at  Modena  and 
Reggio-Emilia.  The  more  important  part  of 
the  work  is  the  special  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects of  value  and  wages. 

In  Paradisi’s  writings  the  influence  which  the 
French  philosophy  of  the  18th  century  exercised 
on  his  mind  may  be  traced  as  well  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  physiocrats. 

Paradisi  and  Muratoei  were  precursors  of  the 
economic,  financial,  and  administrative  reforms 
originated  and  partly  carried  out  in  Modena  under 
Duke  Hercules  III.  (reigned  1780  to  1796). 

[Cossa,  Saggio  di  economia  politica,  Milan, 
1878. — Sulle  prime  cattedre  di  economia  in  Italia. 
— Graziani,  Le  idee  economiche  degli  scrittori 
emiliani  e romagnoli,  Modena,  1893.]  u.  R. 

PARAGIUM,  holding  in  equal  portions  as 
well  in  rights  and  privileges  as  in  actual 
property  (Ellis).  The  full  scope  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Kelham,  who  says  it  “signifies 
equality  of  name,  blood,  or  dignity  ; but  more 
especially  of  land,  in  the  partition  of  all 
inheritance  between  co-heirs  ; or  it  is  when  the 
younger  brothers  hold  their  share  oi  the  fee  oi 
the  elder  brother,  and  he  [holds]  of  the  lord 
and  does  homage  and  service,  they  contributing 
their  shares.”  On  folio  96  i of  Domesday  we 
read,  xxii.  masuroe  quas  tenebant,  xx.  homines 
in  par  agio ; and  on  folio  51  h,  Wislac  and 
Aluric,  two  tenants  in  capite,  are  recorded  as 
holding  in  paragio. 

[Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesday,  i.  241.— Kelham, 
Domesday  Book  illustrated,  p.  290.  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  ii.  pp.  261, 
274,  289,  treat  the  subject  exhaustively.] 

R.  H. 

PARCENERS.  When  two  or  more  persona 
have  become  entitled  to  an  estate  by  descent  as 
co-heirs,  they  are  called,  in  law,  coparceners  or 
parceners.  This  happens  by  the  common  law 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  females  ; but  as  the  heirs 
of  a sister  deceased  become  coparceners  with 
the  surviving  sisters,  males  may  stand  in  that 
position. 

The  custom  of  gavelkind  also  led  to 
coparcenary  among  male  heirs.  It  was  the 
only  form  of  joint  ownership  in  which  the 
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ancient  common  law  granted  the  power  of 
severing  estates  without  mutual  consent.  The 
estate  in  coparcenary  devolving  on  persons  by 
the  act  of  the  law  and  not  by  agreement,  it 
was  held  that  no  lack  of  consent  should 
prevent  a change  into  a more  convenient  fonn 
of  ownersliip.  This  was  fonnerly  done  by  a 
writ  of  partition,  now  abolished  by  3 & 4 
Will.  IV.  c.  27,  § 36.  When  the  partition  is 
voluntary  it  must  be  effected  by  deed,  when 
otherwise  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
available.  Sales  may  now  be  effected  under 
31  & 32  Viet.  c.  40,  and  39  & 40  Viet.  c. 
17,  and  so  the  difficulties  which  used  to  arise 
with  regard  to  mansions  and  certain  commonable 
rights  can  be  avoided. 

Cases  of  coparcenary  as  early  as  a.d.  1200 
may  be  found  in  F.  W.  Maitland’s  Seleci  Civil 
Pleas  (Selden  Society). 

[Blackstone’s  Commentai-ies. — J.  Williams,  Laio 
of  Real  Property.  — Brett,  Commentaries  on 
present  laws  of  Engl.,  1891. — Pollock  and  Mait- 
land, History  of  English  Law,  ii.  pp.  272-276, 
304.]  R.  H. 

PARDESSUS,  Jean  Marie  (1772  - 1853), 
a lawyer,  judge  at  the  Cour  de  Cassation 
(supreme  comd),  professor  of  commercial  law, 
and  at  various  times  a member  of  the  French 
representative  assemblies.  His  Collection  des 
Lois  Maritimes  ant^rieures  au  XVIIP  Siicle 
(Paris,  6 v^ols.,  1828-39)  gives  the  original  text 
and  French  translations  of  all  maritime  laws 
from  the  remotest  periods,  witli  notes  and  a 
historical  introduction.  The  first  eleven  chapters 
(Antiquity  and  Middle  Ages)  were  reprinted 
separately  in  1847  under  the  title  of  Us  et 
Covtumes  de  la  Mer  (2  vols.). 

Pardessus  also  published  Lettres  de  Change, 
(1807)  a treatise  on  bills  of  exchange  ; Servi- 
tudes (1829)  on  legal  liabilities  of  property  and 
Cours  de  Droit  Commercial  (1831).  E.  ca. 

PARE,  William  (1805-1873),  son  of  a 
Birmingham  cabinetmaker  and  upholsterer, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  the 
disciples  of  Robert  Owen,  having  been  con- 
verted to  his  doctrines  by  William  Thompson, 
whose  Inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  JFealth,  published  in  1824,  he 
re-edited  in  1850.  He  was  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  first  Birmingham  co-operative 
society,  and  Mr.  Holyoake  says  of  him  that 
“he  was  at  his  death  the  oldest  and  best 
informed  co-operator  in  England.”  Ho  was 
compelled  to  resign  the  office  of  registrar  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Birmingham, 
in  consequence  of  Dr.  Philpotts,  then  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  having  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords  the  fact  that  he  sympathised  with  socialist 
views.  Ho  became  au  active  apostle  of  Owen’s 
system;  he  undertook  several  “missionary 
tours”  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  it,  and 
was  for  some  time  governor  of  the  Owenite 
community  of  Harmony  Hall  in  llanqishire. 


His  writings  are ; The  Claims  of  Capital  and 
Lahour : vhtk  a slxtch  of  prraetical  measures  ft/r 
their  conciliation — a paper  read  before  the  Dublin 
Statistical  Society,  1854.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  this  paper  was  the  strike  and  lock-out  at  Preston 
in  1853-54.  The  measures  he  suggests  are  (1)  a 
reform  of  our  money  laws  which  would  aliolish 
the  use  of  gold,  or  of  anything  in  itself  valuable, 
as  a measure  of  value.  This  seems  to  point  to 
the  adoption  of  Owen’s  system  of  Labour  notes 
(see  Labour  Exchanoe)  ; (2)  imiversal  and  com- 
pulsory education  and  industrial  training  from  a 
very  early  age.  Tliis  does  not  necessarily  imply, 
but  was  probably  in  his  thought  connected  with, 
an  associative,  as  opposed  to  the  domestic,  rearing 
of  the  young ; (3)  an  alteration  in  the  law  of 
partnership,  giving  not  only  limited  liability  (see 
Liabilitt,  Limited),  but  a limited  authority  and 
control ; (4)  the  formation  o*f  Indcsteial  Colonies 
{q.v.)  at  home  by  funds  advanced  on  loan  by  the 
state,  as  a practical  recognition  of  the  right  to 
labour. — Equitable  Commerce,  or  Cost  the  limit  cf 
Price,  read  before  the  British  Association,  1855, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  explain  and  defend  the 
labour  exchanges  devised  by  Owen  and  carried  on 
in  establishments  founded  by  him  in  London  and 
Birmingham. — A Plan  for  the  suppression  cf  the 
Predatory  Classes,  a paper  read  before  the  Social 
Science  Association,  1862.  The  plan  was  that 
aU  premises  serving  as  harbours  for  the  criminal 
classes,  or  in  any  way  used  in  complicity  with 
them  or  their  practices,  should  l>ear  the  whole 
burden  of  the  taxation  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime,  so  that  the  owners 
vyould  be  forced  either  to  obtain  honest  tenants 
or  dispose  of  their  property  to  those  who  would. — 
Co-operative  Agriculture : a solution  of  the  Land 
Question,  1870,  in  which  is  given  an  account, 
founded  on  personal  observation,  of  a co-operative 
agricultural  association  established  in  1S30  by 
Mr.  John  Scott  Vandeleur,  a resident  Irish 
landlord  of  position,  on  his  estate  of  61 S acres 
at  Ralahine  in  the  county  of  Clare  (see  Co- 
operative Farming).  This  experiment,  notwith- 
standing the  ignorance  and  previous  turbulent 
ilisposition  of  the  labourers,  seems  to  have  been  for 
some  time  eminently  successful,  both  economically 
.and  in  its  moral  influences,  and  to  have  failed  only 
in  consequence  of  the  proprietor's  financial  ruin 
and  flight  to  America,  caused  by  his  gambling 
liropeusities.  The  book  is  mainly  a narrative  of 
facts,  written  in  a lively  and  readable  style,  and 
the  story  told  in  it  certainly  deserves  attention 
from  all  who  take  a practical  interest  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  jiopulation.  The 
Ralahiiie  system  did  not  conform  to  any  standard 
type.  It  might  be  called  a modification  of  the 
milairie  system  (see  Metayage),  the  tenants  pay- 
ing to  the  landlord  not  a fixed  proportion  of  the 
produce,  but  a fixed  amount.  Pare  was  one  of 
Owen’s  literary  executors,  .and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  preparing  a life  of  him  from  the  large 
collection  of  letters  and  other  documents  which  he 
had  in  his  liands. 

[Holyoake’s  Hist,  of  Co-op>eraiion,  vol.  i.  pp.  86. 
89,  145,  282,  358,  and  his  Sixty  Years  <f  an 
.\gitators  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  40. — E.  T.  Craig,  History 
of  Ralahine  (London),  1882,  pp.  158.  161.  Inter 
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alia.,  Owen’s  Labour  notes  were  tried  there  (p.  75, 
etc.),  (see  Labour  Exchange).  Also  an  article 
partly  founded  on  family  information,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. ']  J.  K.  i. 

PAEIETJ,  Felix  Esquirou  de  (1815-1893), 
was  born  at  Aurillac,  and  died  in  Paris.  As 
an  economist  liis  name  is  particularly  connected 
with  two  questions  — the  Income  Tax  and 
Monometallism,  on  both  which  he  displayed 
great  erudition  supported  by  remarkable  literary 
talent.  After  having  practised  with  distinction 
as  a lawyer  at  Riom,  he  was  elected  by  the 
depai"tment  of  the  Cantal  in  April  1848  to  the 
national  constituent  assembly.  He  succeeded 
iu  attracting  attention  there  by  his  intelligence 
in  economic  questions.  He  was  directed  to 
draw  up  in  the  name  of  a parliamentary  com- 
mission, 1st  September  1848,  a report  on  a plan 
for  a progressive  tax  on  successions  and  dona- 
tions, including  any  Donatio  Mortis  Causa  ; 
and  in  his  report  he  substituted  the  principle 
of  proportionality  for  that  of  progi-ession.  On 
the  30th  of  the  same  month  he  made  another 
report  on  the  income  tax.  The  minister  of 
finance  had  proposed  a tax  levied  by  assessment 
(/wip5i  de  repartition)  of  60,000,000  francs  (say 
£2,400,000).  M.  de  Parieu  transformed  this 
into  a tax  levied  by  a percentage  of  3 per  cent 
{Imp6t  de  qiwtiU  de  3 per  cent).  This  tax 
applied  to  all  personal  property,  even  to 
income  derived  from  the  funds  ; it  was  not, 
however,  proposed  as  a single  tax,  as  it  was  to 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  other  taxes. 

These  two  proposed  bills  came  to  nothing  ; 
but  they  had  at  least  the  useful  result  that 
they  impelled  De  Parieu  to  publish  first  the 
Histoire  des  impdts  g&nAraux  sur  la  propriety  et  le 
revenu,  8vo,  1856,  and  then  the  Traite  des 
impdts  considiris  sous  le  rapport  historique, 
icanomique  et  politpiue  en  France  et  d Vilranger. 
which  last  went  through  two  editions,  the  1st 
in  5 vols.  8 VO  (1862-64),  the  2nd  in  4 vols. 
8vo  (1866-67).  These  two  works,  now  out  of 
print,  have  taken  their  place  as  classic.  The 
first  won  for  the  author  admission  to  the 
Institut  (Acadbmie  des  Sciences  morales  et 
politiques)  in  1856.  The  question  of  mono- 
metallism on  gold  succeeded  in  his  thoughts  to 
that  of  the  income  tax.  In  1857  he,  almost 
alone,  proposed  the  25-franc  piece,  and  gold 
as  the  standard.  The  object  that  henceforth 
he  aimed  at  was  the  subordination  of  silver  to 
gold  and  the  establishment  in  all  countries  of 
gold  monies  of  the  same  weight  and  value.  As 
a politician  M.  de  Parieu  was  a member  of  the 
constituent  and  legislative  assembly  of  1848, 
minister  of  public  education  from  October  1849 
to  June  1851  ; member  of  the  council  of  state, 
1852-55 ; vice-president  of  this  council,  1855-70  ; 
minister  president  of  the  council  of  state  in 
the  cabinet  of  Olivier  ; a member  of  the  national 
assembly  ; then,  after  the  Franco-German  war, 
a senator  until  1884. 


A short  time  before  the  fall  of  the  second 
empire  De  Parieu  published  an  argiunentative 
work : Principes  de  la  Science  Politique,  8vo. 
Pure  democracy,  that  is  to  say  the  republic, 
does  not  figure  in  this  work  as  the  ideal  of 
the  author  who,  it  should  be  remembered, 
approved  though  he  did  not  take  part  in  the 
coup  d’etat  of  2nd  December  1851.  A.  c.  f. 

PARIS-DUVERNEY,  Joseph  (died  1770), 
born  at  Moras  near  Grenoble,  died  near  Chateau 
Thierry,  was  the  third  in  order  of  buth  of  the 
four  brothers  Paris,  and  first  in  that  of  capacity. 
The  eldest,  Antoine  Pfiris,  was  guardian  of  the 
royal  treasury,  an  office  from  which  he  retired 
in  1730  in  favour  of  his  youngest  brother 
Jacques  Paris  de  Montmartel.  The  second  of 
the  brothers  called  himself  Paris  de  la 
Montague,  from  the  sign  (d  la  Montagne)  of 
the  inn  his  father  kept.  The  father,  who  him- 
self possessed  considerable  ability,  established 
each  of  his  sons  in  a vocation  requiring  first- 
rate  business  capacity.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  brothers  Pfiris, 
who  always  lived  together  on  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms,  undertook  the  commissariat 
service  for  the  forces  stationed  in  Flanders 
and  on  the  Italian  frontier.  They  themselves, 
no  doubt,  obtained  great  profits  from  this, 
while  by  their  good  administration,  the 
promptitude  of  their  decisions,  and  their  in- 
telligent forethought,  they  were  enabled  to 
render  great  services  to  the  annies. 

Under  the  regency,  the  committee  of 
finance,  presided  over  by  the  Duo  de  NoaUles, 
accepted  favourably  (1716)  the  financial  plans 
of  Pfiris-Duverney,  which  for  some  time  counter- 
balanced the  growing  influence  of  Law,  by 
aiTanging  in  shares  the  lease  of  the  farm  of  the 
taxes  (see  Farmer  General)  which  they  had 
secured  by  contract  at  an  annual  payment  of 
48^  millions.  This  enterprise,  a rival  to  that 
of  the  Scotch  financier,  was  called  by  the 
people  Anti-Systtme. 

Law,  by  his  influence,  succeeded  in  annulling 
the  lease  of  the  fann  of  the  taxes,  which  he 
undertook  at  the  rate  of  52  millions.  The 
brothers  Paris  then  fell  into  disgrace  and  were 
even  exiled  from  their  native  country  so  long 
as  the  STSTkME  lasted.  When  Law  sank,  the 
real  minister  of  finance  was  Paris-Duverney,  the 
official  oontrollers-general  continuing  only  for 
the  sake  of  appearances.  It  was  Pfiris-Duvemey 
who  broke  with  the  Systkme,  and  established 
that  enormous  operation,  the  Visa,  which 
examined  into  the  private  property  of  more 
than  500,000  persons  who  had  more  or  less 
had  a share  in  the  transactions  of  the  Systime. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  energy  of  the 
rival  of  Law  sometimes  went  too  far,  betraying 
him  even  into  arbitrary  acts,  but  his  reputa- 
tion of  honesty  never  suffered.  Paris-Duverney 
was  reproached  for  having  too  systematically 
opposed  the  ideas  of  the  author  of  the  Systime. 
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When  Cardinal  de  Fleury  attained  power, 
tlie  brothers  Paris  again  fell  into  disgrace  ; 
Paris  - Duverney  was  even  impiisoned  in  the 
Bastille  for  twoyears  (1727-28).  Justice,  how- 
ever, was  done  him  in  the  end,  wlien  it  was 
found  that  there  were  no  grounds  whatever  for 
the  charge  brought  against  him. 

Paris-Duveruey  left  many  works  in  manuscript 
which  have  never  been  printed.  This  is  a real 
loss  considering  their  subjects,  and  that  they  are 
the  work  of  so  eminent  a financier. 

The  list  of  his  works  according  to  Luchet  is  : 
Traite  des  monnaies  de  France  depuis  le  commence- 
ment de  la  monarchic  jusquau  1"  Janvier  1724. 
— Traite  des  domaines  du  roi  depuis  leur  origine 
jusqu'au  1"  Janvier  1725. — Traite  des  gabelles 
de  France  depuis  leur  commencement  jusqu’au 
1"  Janvier  1726.  — Traiti  des  rentes  depuis 
Franfois  V'  jusqu’d  Vannie  1726.  — Traiti  des 
colonies  franqaises  et  de  leur  commerce  depuis 
leur  fondation  jusqu'd  I'annie  1723. — Traiti  des 
changes  crUs  ou  supprimis  depuis  1689  jusqu’au 
1^  Dicemhre  1721.  — Depouillement  des  droits 
existants  sur  les  marchandises  contenus  dans  le 
tarif  de  1664  jusqu’d  Van  1726,  avec  les  varia- 
tions arr  ivies  sur  chaque  espice. 

A remarkable  book  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
Examendulivre  intituU:  Riflexions politiques  sur 
les  finances  et  le  commerce  par  Dutot,  1740,  2 vols. 
12mo,  a review  of  the  principle  and  effects  of  the 
Systime.  The  warmth  with  which  the  writer 
defends  the  Visa  is  thought  to  show  that  he  was 
the  author  of  it. 

The  different  operations  of  Law’s  scheme  ‘ ‘ are 
exjjlaiued  so  fully,  so  clearly,  and  with  so  much 
order  and  distinctness,  by  Mr.  Du-Verney,  in  his 
‘Examination  of  the  Political  Reflections  ujjon 
Commerce  and  Finances  of  Mr.  Du  Tot,  ’ that  I 
shall  not  give  any  account  of  them”  (Adam  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  139,  ed.  hPC.). 
The  Examen  is  also  referred  to  in  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
and  in  bk.  v.  ch.  iii.  p.  414. 

[A  very  interesting  life  of  Paris-Duveruey  is 
contained  in  a little  volume  attributed  to  JI.  de 
Luchet,  Histoires  des  Messieurs  Fdris,  1776, 12mo. 
See  also  Diet,  de  V icon,  politique.']  a.  c.f. 

PARISH.  The  importance  of  the  parish 
for  ci^dl  purposes  dates  from  the  Tudor  period. 
Originally  the  smallest  adnunisti’ative  imit  was 
the  township,  upon  which  the  ecclesiastical 
parish  was  usually  modelled.  With  the  rise  of 
feudalism  the  Township  was  transformed  into 
the  Manok.  But  in  the  16th  century  the 
manorial  sy'stem  had  decayed,  whilst  the  ecclesi- 
astical organisation  of  the  parish  was  in  full 
vigour.  The  churchwardens  took  care  of  the 
church  fabric,  and  the  vestiy  or  assembly  of 
householders  met  in  the  church  under  the 
presidency  of  the  incumbent.  Under  Henry 
VIII.  the  churchwardens  were  charged  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  jioor  law  of  Eliza- 
beth, passed  in  1601,  directed  that  two  justices 
of  the  peace  dwelling  in  or  near  the  parish 
should  appoint  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  were 
to  act  with  the  churchwardens  in  tliis  business. 
/Vn  act  of  Philip  and  ^lary  laid  upon  the  parish 


the  maintenance  of  highways,  and  created  the 
office  of  parish  surveyor.  During  three  centuries 
the  i)arish  continued  to  be,  under  the  county 
and  the  corporate  town,  the  most  Lmjjortant 
administrative  subdi\'ision.  But  it  proved 
unsatisfactory,  especially  for  the  purposes  of 
poor  relief.  Accordingly,  the  new  jx>or  law  of 
1834  created  unions  of  fjarishes  and  transferred 
to  them  the  relief  of  the  poor.  .Subsequent 
legislation  made  similar  changes  with  reference 
to  public  health  and  to  highways.  Thus  the 
parish  came  to  be  little  more  than  a constituent 
unit  of  the  union,  and  a district  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rates  and  the  preparation  of  jury  lists 
and  parliamentary  and  municipal  legisters. 
An  attempt  to  reform  the  larger  jjaiishes  was 
made  in  1831.  Hobhouse’s  Act  enabled 
parishes  with  800  rated  householders  and 
upwards  to  choose  a select  vestry.  Alike  in 
the  meetings  of  the  common  vestry  and  in  the 
election  of  the  select  vestry  the  plural  vote  was 
admitted,  and  a large  ratepayer  might  have  as 
many  as  six  votes.  The  incumbent  was  cx 
ojficio  chairman  in  the  select  as  well  as  in  the 
common  vestry,  and  the  churchwardens  still 
had  equal  powers  with  the  overseers.  Thus 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  administration 
of  the  parish  were  still  united.  But  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  the  poor-law  parish  did  not  always 
coincide,  otving  to  the  frequent  subdivision  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish  in  recent  times.  There 
are  in  England  about  15,000  poor-law  parishes, 
varying  greatly  in  extent  and  population.  The 
majority  have  from  300  to  1000  inhabitants, 
but  many  have  less  than  50. 

The  Local  Government  Act  1894  (56  & 
57  Viet.  c.  73)  has  made  a jiarocliial  revolu- 
tion. Its  iiriucipal  objects  were  (1)  to  sejiarate 
the  civil  from  the  ecclesiastical  oi^nisation  of 
the  parish  ; (2)  to  render  the  constitution  of 
the  parish  absolutely  democratic  ; (3)  to  en- 
large considerably  the  jx)wers  of  the  jtarochial 
authority.  The  act  applies  to  aU  jiarishes  not 
included  in  the  meti-opolis,  in  a coqwrate  town, 
or  in  a local  board  district.  The  parish  is 
defined  as  a jilace  for  which  a sejiarate  poor- 
rate  is  or  can  be  made,  or  for  which  a sc2iaratc 
overseer  is  or  can  be  ajij>ointed.  The  act  jiro- 
vides  that  every  rural  j)oor-law  jiarish,  hatfing 
a population  of  300  or  upwards,  shall  have  a 
parisli  council.  Parishes  with  less  than  300 
inhabitants  may  have  councils  if  the  inhabitants 
wish  and  the  county  council  aiijiroves.  Other- 
wise they  may  be  groujiod  wth  neighbouring 
parishes.  Every  jtarish  to  which  the  act 
aiqdies  is  to  have  a parish  meeting.  The 
l)arish  meeting  consists  of  all  iiersons  on  the 
local  government  register  or  parliamentaiy 
register,  who  each  have  one  vote  and  no  more. 
It  assembles  at  least  once  a year,  and  elects 
the  parish  council  if  there  is  one.  Where  there 
is  no  i)arish  council,  the  parish  meeting  has 
all  the  i>owers  of  the  former  vcstr\'.  It  has 
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power  to  adopt  certain  acts  relating  to  baths 
and  washhouses,  recreation  gi’ounds,  free  lib- 
raries, etc.  ; to  sanction  the  sale  or  e.xchange 
of  parish  property,  and  to  incur  any  expense 
not  involving  a loan  or  a rate  of  more  than 
3d.  in  the  pound.  It  must  appoint  a chair- 
man, and  may  appoint  a committee  to  ti’ansact 
routine  business. 

The  parish  council  is  to  be  elected  annually 
at  a parish  meeting.  Any  person  having  a 
vote  in  the  parish  meeting,  and  any  person  who 
has  resided  twelve  months  in  the  parish,  is 
eligible  as  a councillor.  Each  elector  has  one 
vote  for  each  of  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
elected.  The  number  of  councilloi's  is  to  be 
fixed  by  the  county  council,  but  must  not  be 
less  than  five  or  more  than  fifteen.  The  council 
must  elect  a chairman  who  wiR  hold  office  for 
the  year.  It  is  a body  corporate,  and  has  power 
to  hold  lands  without  license  in  mortmain. 
The  parish  council  is  to  take  over  all  the  powers 
formerly  exercised  by  the  vestry,  except  those 
relating  to  church  business,  and  the  powers  of 
boards  of  guardians  with  respect  to  allotments 
and  small  holdings.  It  has  power  to  acquii'o 
land  for  public  buildings,  recreation  grounds, 
allotments,  etc.  If  it  fails  to  obtain  land  for 
any  of  these  purposes,  it  may  petition  the 
county  councC,  which  may  make  an  order  com- 
pelling owners  to  sell  the  land  required.  If 
the  county  coimcil  refuse  to  make  an  order,  the 
parish  council  may  petition  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  If  any  o^vner  feels  aggrieved  by 
an  order  of  the  county  council,  he  may  jiresent  a 
memorial  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  In 
either  case,  the  Local  Government  Board  wiU 
institute  a local  inquii-y,  and  make  such  an 
order  as  it  thinks  fit,  which  will  be  final.  No 
additional  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  com- 
pulsory purchase.  The  parish  council  has,  sub- 
ject to  similar  qualifications,  a power  of  hiring 
land  compulsoiily  for  allotments.  It  has  also 
extensive  powers  with  respect  to  parochial 
charities  other  than  ecclesiastical.  It  may  not 
enter  on  expenditure  which  will  involve  a loan 
or  a rate  exceedbig  6d.  in  the  pound,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  county  council.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  former  officers  of  the  parish  is 
changed  by  the  act.  The  incumbent  and  the 
churchwardens  are  now  deprived  of  all  authority 
except  in  church  business.  The  overseere, 
formerly  appointed  by  the  justices,  are  now  to  be 
appointed  by  the  parish  council.  Some  of  their 
functions  are  transferred  to  the. council  itself. 

[Gneist,  Constitutional  History  of  England. — 
Wright  and  Hobhouse,  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  (last  ed.  by  Hobhouse  and  Fansbawe)  ; 
the  editions  of  tlie  Local  Government  Act  1894, 
by  Humphreys  and  Ryde.  — Emery,  Complete 
Guide  to  Local  Government  Act. — E.  Jenks,  Eng. 
Local  Govt.,  Methuen,  1896.]  f.  c.  m. 

PARITY  OF  VALUE.  A term  used  for  a 
variable  )>ar  as  between  gold  and  silver  ex- 


changes. In  the  Indian  exchanges,  so  long  as 
the  mints  were  open,  the  value  of  the  rupee 
was  of  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  standard 
silver,  plus  about  3 per  cent  for  charges,  and 
the  parity  was  found  by  multiplying  the  day’s 
price  by  -383.  The  mints  being  closed,  the 
rupee  becomes  a protected  monopoly,  and  its 
value  is  a matter  of  negotiation. 

Calculations  as  to  parity  are  also  required  in 
bullion  transactions  between  London  and  various 
foreign  markets.  In  London,  quotations  for 
gold  and  silver  are  ahvays  for  standard  fineness 
— i.e.  916‘6,  and  925  respectively.  In  Paris 
and  Berlin  both  metals  are  quoted  fine  ; in 
New'  York  gold  is  quoted  for  900,  and  silver 
for  999  fine.  r.  w.  b. 

PARK.  See  Forests,  MEDiiEVAL. 

PARK,  James  Alan  (1763-1838),  English 
judge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1784. 

In  1816,  Park  was  appointed  a judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  He  published  (1787)  his 
Laxo  of  Marine  Insurance,  a standard  work,  which 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  written 
under  the  direct  encouragement  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

{Biographical  Dictionary  of  English  Judges,  by 
E.  Foss.  ] H.  E.  E. 

PARKER,  Henry  (1604-1651),  barrister-at- 
law,  was  the  author  of  twenty-four  political  pamph- 
lets on  the  popular  side  (1640-47,  1650-51),  of  one 
on  Reformation  in  Courts  and  cases  testamentary 
(1650),  and  of  one.  Of  a Free  Trade,  a discourse 
seriously  recommending  to  our  nation  the  wonderful 
benefits  of  trade,  especially  of  a rightly  governed 
and  ordered  trade,  setting  forth  also  most  clearly 
the  relative  nature,  degrees,  and  qualifications  of 
libertie  which  is  ever  to  be  enlarged  or  restrained 
according  to  that  good  which  it  relates  to  as  that 
is  more  or  less  ample  (1648).  The  latter  was 
written  during  his  sojourn  at  Hamburg  (1647-49) 
(Gentleman  s Magazine,  xxxv.  109)  as  secretary  to 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  there  (Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  1649-50,  p.  34).  It  is  a 
defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers against  the  attacks  of  “free  traders,”  like 
Brent,  in  his  Discourse  consisting  of  motives  for 
the  enlargmient  of  freedom  of  Trade  (1645),  and 
Violet,  in  his  Advancement  of  Merchandise  (1651, 
pp.  10-12),  and  reads  like  a clever  abridgment 
of  J.  Wheeler’s  Treatise  on  Commerce  (1601). 
He  attacks  Interlopers  (individual  merchants) 
and  “ pedlars  ” (retail  traders),  and  although,  like 
Wheeler  (l.c.  j).  101  et  seq.)  he  repudiates  the 
charge  that  his  company  is  a monopolist,  he 
defends  “ stinting  ” (limiting  exports) ; the  practice 
of  selling  at  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  only,  and 
only  on  certain  days  ; apprenticeship,  etc.  ; and 
advocates  more  “ regleinent  of  trade  ” on  tlie 
usual  ground  that  trade  would  become  “ over- 
stocked,” “confused,”  and  “straggling,”  and 
would  very  soon  die  unless  it  was  “well  ordered.” 

Order,  he  thinks,  will  prove  an  economy,  and 
pruning  will  promote  trade  ; and  trade  magnifies 
a nation  more  than  war  does.  Like  war,  trade  is 
an  outcome  of  men’s  “ wolvish  ” instincts  which 
when  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  state  are 
turned  into  virtues  (pp.  18,  19).  Ralegh’s 
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ideal  of  the  state  merchant,  and  envy  and  praise 
of  Holland,  are  always  present  to  his  imagination  ; 
and  he  praises  his  company  for  its  religion,  law, 
charity,  navy,  and  diplomacy  rather  than  its 
wealth.  He  is  more  of  a politician  than  an  econ- 
omist. Indeed  his  views  on  wealth  are  indistinct. 
In  an  age  when  Maddison  {England’s  looking  in 
and  out,  1640),  Battie  {Merchant’s  Remonstrance, 
1648),  and  Robinson  {Proposals  in  order  to  the 
People’s  Freedom,  1652)  dinned  into  willing  ears 
that  trade  only  enriches  if  there  are  net  exports 
which  bring  in  money  ; and  when  Potter  modified 
this  theory  by  his  doctrine  that  money  is  a mere 
security  for  obtaining  “things  of  real  value  ” {Key 
of  Wealth,  1650) ; and  Maddison  {lx.  p.  11),  L. 
Roberts  {Treasure  of  Trafyke,  1641,  p.  22),  and 
^iXoTrarpts  {The  Advocate,  1651,  p.  13)  under- 
mined the  application  of  the  theory  by  urging 
that  “no  lawes  are  prevalent  against  gain,” 
Parker  wrote  : ‘ ‘ Exports  eonduce  perhaps  more  to 
profit,  and  things  imported  to  securance  ; yet  . . . 
both  . . . conduee  to  both.  Native  commodities 
more  immediately  afford  us  treasure  : and  forrain 
commodities  are  more  usually  materials  for 
shipping,  etc.,  . . . yet  sometimes  we  retayle  the 
same  to  strangers  for  gain  ” (“  profit  ” and  “ gain  ” 
mean  money),  a sentence  to  which  neither  Missel- 
den  nor  Maltnbs  could  have  objected.  He 
clearly  wishes  to  face  both  ways.  J.  D.  R. 

PARLIAMENT,  ROLLS  OF.  This  name 
has  been  given  to  the  ancient  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  parliament  kept  by  the  clerks  of 
the  chancery.  They  extend  from  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  I.  to  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Henry  VII.  1278-1503  a.d.  In  later  times 
their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the  journals 
of  the  two  Houses.  The  journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords  began  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  YIII. 
1509  A.D.,  and  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  1547 
A.D.  In  1832,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  were 
published  in  six  volumes,  foUo,  under  the  title 
Rotuli  Parliamentomm  ut  et  PetUiones  et 
Plaxita  in  Parliamento.  F.  c.  m. 

PARNELL,  Henry  Brooke  (1776-1842), 
aftenvards  first  Baron  Congleton,  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Parnell,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  which  he  left  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  entered  the  Irish  parliament  as 
member  for  Maryborough  in  1797.  In  1802 
he  represented  Queen’s  County  in  the  first 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  soon, 
either  through  natural  leaning  or  some  force 
of  circumstances,  began  to  associate  himself 
ivith  movements  of  an  economic  character.  On 
18th  April  1809  ho  introduced  a resolution 
for  assimilating  Irish  Currency  {q.v.)  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  19th 
Fob.  1810  ho  became  a member  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.  Ho  was  chainnan  of 
the  select  committee  of  1813  to  inquire  into 
the  corn  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
July  1819  he  brought  forward  serious  retrench- 
ment resolutions ; he  had  somewhat  severe 
ideas  of  public  economy,  and  when  ho  became 


secretary  at  war,  4th  April  1831,  made  such 
a point  of  reducing  the  army  estimates,  that 
his  colleagues  had  to  part  with  him,  and  he 
relinquished  his  oflSce  in  1632.  Nevertheless 
he  returned  to  office  under  Ijord  ilelbourne  on 
14th  May  1835,  as  paymaster-generaL  He 
committed  suicide  in  1842. 

His  best -known  work  is  that  on  Financial 
Reform,  London,  1830.  His  main  contention  is 
that  the  piublic  expenditure  was  overgrown,  and 
that,  especially  in  the  non-productive  sendees,  con- 
siderable reductions  could  be  effected.  Of  his  other 
economic  works  the  principal  were,  Observatuoi* 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Gurrency  in  Ireland,  Dublin, 
1804.  — Principles  of  Currency  and  Kxchauct, 
illustrated  by  observations  on  the  State  of  IrelarM, 
Dublin,  1805. — A Treatise  on  the  Cum  Laves  and 
Agriculture,  London,  1809. — Observations  on  the 
Irish  Butter  Acts,  London,  1825.  — Observalicns 
on  Paper  Money,  Banking,  and  Overtrading, 
London,  1827. — A plain  statement  of  UiC  Penuer 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  use  it  has  rrujde 
of  it  (published  anonjTnou-sly),  1632.  — .4 
Treatise  on  Roads,  London,  1833. 

{Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  C.  a.  H. 

PARQUET  (Fr.  an  enclosure).  On  public 
bourses  the  railed -in  space  within  which  the 
privileged  brokers  or  agents  de  change  (sea 
Change,  Agents  de)  cany  on  their  opera- 
tions ; the  word  is  also  employed  to  distinguish 
the  official  market  from  the  outside  market  or 
Coulisse  (q.v.).  By  extension  the  two  words 
are  applied  to  the  business  itself,  for  example, 
“the  parquet  was  weak,  the  coulisse  firm,” 
many  securities  being  dealt  in  on  both.  In 
legal  phraseology  the  parquet  is  the  office  of 
the  public  prosecutor  in  the  law  courts,  or  the 
officei-s  appointed  by  the  minister  of  justice  to 
set  in  motion  the  action  of  the  law  in  criminal 
affairs  or  in  civil  proceedings  when  they  are 
matters  of  public  poliev.  t.  l. 

PARS  OF  EXCHANGE.  See  Exchange. 
Foreign. 

PARSIMONY.  See  Thrift. 

PARTICULAR  AVERAGE.  The  lo.sses 
provided  against  by  marine  insurances  are 
“total  loss”  and  “|iartial  loss.” 

Parti.al  loss  is  either  a “general  average  less” 
or  a “particular  average  loss.”  Total  loss  is 
either  actual  or  constructive.  When  the  .subject 
matter  is  destroye<i  or  irreparably  damaged,  or 
when  the  assured  is  irretrievably  deprived  thereof, 
there  is  an  “acttial  total  loss”  (Marine  Insurance 
Bill,  § 57  [1]).  A “constructive  total  loss”  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  to  arise  (a)  in  the  case  of  a 
ship,  when  the  insured  ship  is  so  damaged  tliat 
the  expense  of  repair  would  exceed  the  value  of 
the  ship  when  repaired  ; (6)  in  any  other  case, 
when  the  subject  matter  is  so  damaged,  or 
affected  by  a peril  insured  against,  that,  having 
regard  to  cost,  it  is  uot  reasonable  to  require  the 
adventure  to  be  prosecuted  to  its  termination 
(Marine  Insurance  Bill,  § 60). 

General  average  arises  whenever  part  of  the 
cargo  is  sacrificed,  or  some  expenditure  is  incurred 
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or  the  benefit  of  the  ship  and  cargo  generally,  e.g. 
ivheu  goods  are  thrown  overboard  for  the  purpose 
of  lightening  the  ship.  The  value  of  the  lost  goods 
or  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  is,  in  such  a 
lase,  made  up  to  the  person  concerned  by  contri- 
ntions  payable  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  and 
argo  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  respective 
nterests,  and  they  in  their  turn,  if  the  insurance 
covers  general  average,  are  reimbursed  by  the 
inderwriters.  A “particular  average  loss,”  on 
he  other  hand,  is  a partial  loss  which  falls  on 
he  owner  of  the  goods  affected  by  it  exclusively 

e. g.  damage  done  to  goods  by  sea-water  is  a 
particular  average  loss,  unless  the  goods  are  so 
jadly  damaged  that  a case  of  “total  loss  ” arises, 
n which  event  the  goods  are  handed  over  to  the 
mderwiters,  and  the  assured  receives  the  full 
■rmount  of  the  insurance). 

In  many  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  a total 
OSS  may  be  claimed  for,  or  whether  there  is  only 
i claim  for  compensation  under  the  head  of 
'articular  average. 

If  the  claim  is  made  in  respect  of  “constructive” 
otal  loss,  notice  of  abandonment  must  be  given 
.ithin  the  usual  time,  and  the  underwriters  have 
hen  to  determine  whether  they  will  admit  or 
ontest  the  claim,  and  in  the  event  of  the  parties 
ot  being  able  to  agree,  the  question  must  be 
ecided  by  arbitration  or  litigation. 

A policy  draw’n  up  in  the  ordinary  form  contains 
ihe  following  clauses  : — 

“(a)  Com,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed  are 
arranted  free  from,  average,  unless  general,  or  the 
ihip  be  stranded. 

(6)  Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins 
re  warranted  free  from  average  under  £5  per  cent. 
And  also — 

(c)  All  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight, 
re  warranted  free  from  average  under  £3  per  cent. 
nless  the  ship  be  stranded.” 

This  means  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  common- 
irm  policy  is  varied  by  special  agreement,  the 
nderwriters  do  not  insure  the  goods  mentioned 
nder  (a)  against  particular  average  in  ordinary 
ases,  but  that  if  the  ship  be  stranded,  particular 
■verage  is  insured  against ; that  the  goods  men- 
oned  under  (6)  are  not  insured  against  particular 
Iverage  unless  it  diminishes  the  value  of  the  goods 
an  extent  exceeding  5 per  cent  of  the  insured 
alue  ; and  that  all  goods  not  mentioned  under 
*)  and  (i)  are  insured  against  particular  average 
iminishing  their  value  to  an  extent  exceeding 
per  cent,  and  against  particular  average  of  any 
rt  arising  in  the  event  of  the  ship  being  stranded. 
itn  modem  commercial  usage  an  insurance  which 
"vers  total  loss,  general  and  particular  average 
called  an  insurance  “against  all  risks,”  and  an 
Jisurance  against  total  loss  and  general  average 
'ily  is  called  f.  p.  a.  (free  of  particular  average). 
[Smith,  Mercantile  Law,  ed.  by  Macdonell, 
j coition,  1890. — Gow,  W.,  Marine  Insurance, 
Wacmillan,  1893  ; and  see  the  Marine  Insurance 
»ill,  intended  to  codify  the  law  of  marine  insur- 

E.  s. 

PARTICULAR  ESTATE.  A particular 
tate  (Lat.  particula,  a small  portion)  signifies 
I limited  interest  in  lands  or  tenements,  an 
■J  the  fee  simple  estate,  which  is 
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the  largest  interest  that  an  English  subject  can 
have  in  land.  An  estate  for  life  is  an  example 
of  a particular  estate. 

[Williams,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perty.— Digby,  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perty.] P.  c.  M. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

Partnership,  History  of,  p.  65,  Partnership,  Canonist 

Theory,  p.  08  ; Partnership,  Form  of,  as  Commandite 

p.  68 ; Partnership,  Industrial,  p.  69 ; Partnersliip, 

Law  of,  p.  69 ; Partnership,  Mediieval,  p.  71. 

Paktnership,  History  of.  Sir  Henry  Maine’s 
statement,  Ancient  Law,  p.  170,  that  the  progress 
of  society  leads  to  the  substitution  of  contractual 
relations  for  relations  imposed  by  those  natural 
and  legal  conditions  affecting  individuals  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  status,  is  borne 
out  by  the  history  of  the  law  of  partnership. 
Some  form  of  association  for  economic  purposes 
seems  to  have  existed  in  very  remote  times. 
Tablets  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters  have 
been  discovered  which  show  that  associations 
established  for  mercantile  purposes  and  trading, 
under  a kind  of  trade-name,  existed  in  Assyria 
more  than  twenty  centuries  before  the  present 
era,  and  the  principle  of  uniting  funds  for 
common  objects  was  well  known  in  ancient 
Greece.  Gains  refers  to  a law  of  Solon  (see 
Justinian’s  Digest,  47,  22,  4),  in  which  the 
objects  are  named  for  which  autonomous  societies 
existed.  They  include  trade  {eh  epiroplav)  as 
well  as  the  less  creditable  occupation  of  piracy 
{eirl  \elav  oixhyevot). 

There  is  also  a well-known  passage  in  Aristotle 
{Mh.  Nic.  viii.  11),  in  which  such  associations 
(KOLvwvlai)  for  a common  object  are  mentioned, 
the  object  being  either  the  prosecution  of  gain 
or  some  convivial  or  domestic  purpose  such  as 
the  sharing  of  meals,  the  members  in  that  case 
being  called  avcrairoi,  and  a certain  class  of 
societies  known  as  Ipavoi  are  referred  to  by 
some  of  the  Attic  orators  (see  Meier  and 
Schbmann’s  Attischer  Prozess,  edited  by  Lipsius, 
1883-1887,  pp.  637-643).  Information  about 
oriental  and  Greek  partnerships  is,  however, 
too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  their  origin  and  history. 

It  is  only  when  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
legal  history  of  the  Roman  republic  and  empire 
that  more  reliable  data  are  discovered,  and 
from  these  it  is  clear  that  the  Roman  Societas 
in  its  original  form  was  not  the  result  of  con- 
tract, but  of  natural  ties.  Roman  family  rela- 
tions must  always  be  looked  on  from  two 
aspects.  The  “agnatic”  family  is  an  economic 
unit  under  the  authority  of  a head,  in  whom  the 
property  is  vested  and  under  whose  polestas  all 
the  members  of  the  family  are  placed.  Emanci- 
pated sons  and  married  daughters  brought  under 
another  man’s  potestas  cease  to  belong  to  the 
agnatic  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “cog- 
natio”  family  contprises  all  the  children,  and 
their  issue  without  reference  to  potestas ; it  is 
not  a unit  for  economic  purposes,  but  its 
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members  are  held  together  by  various  ties,  one 
being  the  respect,  dbsequium,  due  to  the  common 
ancestor. 

Thus  it  comes  that  even  after  the  death  of 
the  father,  brothers  and  sisters  are  held  to- 
gether ; they  remain  members  of  the  cognatic 
family  which  is  called  the  secta,  a word  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  ohsequium  and  exsequiae 
— which  latter  expression  denotes  the  funeral 
rites  which  the  cognatic  family  had  to  attend 
to,  on  the  ancestor’s  death — and  is  also  etymo- 
logically connected  with  sodetas,  and  as  the 
father’s  estate  was  generally  bequeathed  to  them 
as  tenants  in  common  (though  the  right  of  the 
cognates  to  inherit  was  established  at  a later 
period  only),  they  frequently  found  it  convenient 
not  to  divide  the  property,  but  to  administer 
it  for  their  common  advantage.  When  property 
was  left  to  several  persons  as  tenants  in  common, 
the  individual  shares  were  generally  ascertained 
by  lot ; hence  the  Greek  word  for  inheritance 
is  K\rjpovo/j.la  — that  which  is  ascertained  by  lot ; 
the  division  by  lot  is  also  indicated  in  the  Latin 
word  consortium,  but  that  word  also  shows  that 
it  was  customary  to  keep  the  parts  together. 
Thus  brothers  and  sisters  who,  having  in  their 
father’s  lifetime  been  members  of  the  same  secta 
or  sodetas,  were  also  called  sodi,  frequently  kept 
the  inherited  property  together,  and  used  or 
traded  with  it  for  their  common  advantage. 

Another  instance  of  common  o\vnership  under 
the  name  of  sodetas  is  also  of  imj)ortance  in 
connection  with  our  subject.  In  the  same  way 
as  the  emancipated  children  were  bound  together 
by  the  common  tie  of  ohsequium,  the  slave  who 
had  received  his  freedom  owed  this  ohsequium 
to  his  former  master.  One  of  the  ways  to 
enforce  this  duty  was  to  impose  the  condition 
that,  on  its  being  neglected,  the  master  should 
be  entitled  to  a share  in  the  freedman’s  goods, 
which  in  that  event  were  held  in  common  by 
the  palronus  and  lihertus  in  the  same  way  as 
inherited  property  was  held  in  common  by 
the  fraternum  consortium;  the  name  sodetas, 
wliich,  as  shown  above,  was  derived  from  the 
family  relation,  was  also  applied  to  tliis  relation, 
which  was  one  of  contractual  partnership. 

But  the  voluntary  association  of  several 
persons  to  carry  on  business  on  joint  account 
was  not  immediately  evolved  out  of  the  types  of 
association  to  which  we  have  referred.  A thii-d 
class  of  sodetas  began  to  be  formed  at  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  War  for  the  purjiose  of  con- 
tracting for  the  sup]ilies  to  be  furnislied  to  the 
Roman  army  (see  Livius,  xxiii.  48  (539)),  and 
the  societies  who  farmed  the  state  revenues, 
vcctigalium  puhlicorum  sodi,  were  also  organised 
on  a similar  plan.  These  societies,  known  by 
the  collective  name  of  sodetates  puhlicanorum, 
had  cor])orato  rights,  and  dill'ered  therefore 
from  partnershi])s  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
they  no  doubt  called  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  joining  funds  for  purposes  of  profit. — For 


fuller  information  on  the  early  history  of 
partnerships  and  trading  societies  in  Rome,  see 
Leist,  GesdiichUe  der  Jiomisehen  Sodetas,  from 
which  work  the  information  given  above  is 
mainly  derived. 

There  were  therefore  two  kinds  of  association 
known  during  the  times  of  the  Roman  republic  : 
the  one  resulting  from  natural  ties,  being  either 
the  fraternum  consortium  or  the  common  owner- 
ship in  the  goods  of  a freedman  who  had 
neglected  the  ohsequium  due  to  his  palronus ; 
the  other  resulting  from  voluntary  association 
for  purposes  of  gain,  but  being  more  like  a 
trading  corporation  than  like  a partnership. 
During  the  classical  period  of  Rome,  whi^ 
began  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  empire, 
associations  began  to  be  formed  of  a private 
nature,  and  partaking  of  many  legal  character- 
istics of  the  ancient  family  societies,  but  entirely 
voluntary,  and  establish^  for  purposes  of  gain 
like  the  above-mentioned  trading  corporations. 
At  this  later  stage  all  partnerships  were  the 
result  of  contract,  and  we  see  from  an  enumera- 
tion made  by  Ulpian  (about  200  .\.D.)  that 
they  referred  either  to  the  whole  of  the  present 
and  future  property  of  the  partners,  sodetates 
omnium  honorum,  or  were  entered  upon  for  some 
particular  transaction,  negotiationis  aUcujus, 
or  for  farming  taxes,  or  for  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  one  particular  object  of  property, 
sodetates  unius  rei  (see  Justinian’s  Dig.  17,  2, 
5).  Paulus,  one  of  Ulpian’s  contemporaries,  gives 
an  instance  of  a professional  partnership  (“duo 
societatem  coierunt  ut  grammaticam  docerent 
et  quod  ex  eo  artificio  quaestus  fecissent,  com- 
mune eorum  esset,”  Dig.  17,  2,  71).  The  legal 
characteristics  of  private  partnerships  as  distin- 
guished from  trading  corporations  are  at  that 
time  clearly  recognised  (see  the  quotation  from 
Pomponius,  Dig.  17,  2,  59,  and  see  also  Dig.  3, 
4,  1,  pr.),  and  it  is  also  }>ointed  out  by  the 
jurists  of  that  period  that  not  all  the  jiartners 
need  necessarily  contribute  capital,  as  a partner’s 
work  may  entitle  him  to  a share  of  the  profits 
(“saepe  enim  opera  alicujus  pro  pecunia  valet” 
Gains,  iii.  § 149,  see  also  Dig.  17,  2,  5,  § 1). 
Jluch  attention  was  already  given  to  the  details 
of  partnership  arrangements,  such  as  the  division 
of  profits  and  losses  (/ns^.  3,  25,  § 1,  § 2 i; 
Gains,  iii.  §§  149,  150  ; Dig.  17,  2,  29,  § 2 i ; 
ihid.  17,  2,  30),  the  degree  of  diligence  required 
from  partners  {Dig.  17,  2,  72),  and  the  events 
which  cause  a partnership  to  be  dissolved  {Inst. 
3,  25,  § 5,  i : Dig.  17,  2,  65,  §§  3,  5 : ibid 
17,  2,  70).  Even  minute  points,  such  as  the 
question  whether  a |wrtner  who  is  wounded  in 
trying  to  jirotect  the  p.artnership  property  is 
entitled  to  recover  his  medical  exjxjnses  from 
the  partnership  (see  Dig.  17,  2,  60,  and  61).  are 
discussed  with  great  elaboration.  It  must, 
however,  be  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding 
many  similarities,  the  jiartnership  of  I he  classical 
as  well  as  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  law 
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s essentially  different  from  the  partnership  of 
omr  days.  No  broad  distinction  is  drawn  in 
Oman  law  between  common  ownership  of 
>roperty  and  the  mere  sharing  of  profits  and 
osses  ; nor  are  permanent  trading  associations 
Sistinguished  from  occasional  transactions  on 
oint  account.  There  is  no  partnership  capital 
i:ept  distinct  from  the  capital  of  the  partners, 
imd  no  general  rule  e.xists  according  to  which 
partner  has  authority  to  incur  liabilities  bind- 
;ng  his  co-partnem.  Even  when  he  is  specially 
t.uthorised  to  incur  a liability  on  their  behalf, 
•t  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  they  are  liable 
see  Windscheid,  Pandekten,  5th  ed.  ii.  § 407, 
cuote  7).  In  many  ways  the  rules  stUl  partake 
I the  character  belonging  to  the  older  associa- 
ions  between  members  of  the  same  family,  and 
!he  influence  of  the  greater  freedom  of  inter- 
ourse  brought  about  by  the  extension  of  the 
mpire  and  the  increase  of  wealth  is  not  yet  suffi- 
iently  felt.  The  principal  reason  for  this  fact 
3 to  be  found  in  the  continued  existence  of 
iJlavery,  which  took  away  many  of  the  motives 
R'hich  in  our  days  induce  traders  to  form 
wartnersliips. 

A very  convenient  method  of  ti’ading  was 
lumished  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
^eculium,  being  the  property  put  into  the  hands 
: f a non-emancipated  son,  or  of  a slave,  for  pm’- 
■K»es  of  trade.  The  creditors  of  such  son  or 
Have  were  under  the  praetor’s  edict  entitled 
to  sue  the  head  of  the  family  in  respect  of  the 
rade-debts,  but  the  judgment  could  be  enforced 
inly  in  so  far  as  the  judgment  debt  did  not 
jxceed  the  value  of  the  peeulium  (see  the  title 
7>e  Peculio,  Digest  xvi.).  This  rule  enabled  a 
iiaster  to  trade  %vith  limited  liability  through 
khe  agency  of  his  slave.  It  was  also  possible 
»r  several  masters  to  become  co-owners  of  a 
tlave,  and  carry  on  a trade  in  co-partnership 
through  his  agency.  Each  partner  was  then 
liable  for  the  trade-debts  to  the  extent  of  the 
■ hole  pemlium,  but  he  was  entitled  to  claim 
ontribution  from  his  co-partners  to  the  extent 
•:f  the  sums  which  represented  their  shares  (see 
'cst  XV.,  1,  27,  8).  This  method  of  trading 
ith  limited  liability  was  not  the  only  one 
nown  in  Roman  law  (see  Goldschmidt,  Uni- 
enalgeschichle  des  Handelsrechts,  vol.  i.  p.  91), 
nd  the  entrusting  money  to  others  for  trade 
aurposes,  which  frequently  brought  about  a 
hmilar  relation,  was  in  the  language  of  later 
ntinity  called  commendarc  (from  cum-mandare, 
landare  being  derived  from  manui  dare  ; as  to 
T the  mediteval  applications  of  the  word,  see 
•>ucange,  Glossarium).  The  form  of  partner- 
‘lip  known  as  commenda  in  mediteval  law  was 
iierefore  known  already  by  the  same  name  in 
Brlier  times. 

Wlien  the  mercantile  cities  of  Italy — among 
*hich  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  began  in  the 
th  century  to  be  prosperous — established  a 
srge  maritime  trade,  the  commenda  (viz.  the 
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relationship  in  which  there  is  an  active  partner 
liable  without  limit,  and  a capitalist  partner 
whose  risk  is  limited  to  a fixed  sum)  became  a 
favourite  form  of  association.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  merely  of  a temporary  nature,  and 
used  by  capitalists  who  wanted  to  join  in  some 
particular  maritime  enterprise  with  a limited 
risk,  but  in  course  of  time  it  was  also  applied 
to  internal  ti'ade,  and  more  permanent  relations 
between  the  capitalists  and  active  traders 
became  customary.  Thus  the  large  financial 
houses  of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  in  Florence, 
who  lent  1,365,000  gold  florins  to  Edward  III., 
traded  as  to  part  only  with  their  own  money, 
whilst  the  bulk  of  theii-  capital  was  furnished  by 
commandite  partners  and  depositors,  aveano  in 
OMommanda  ed  in  deposiio  di  piu  cittadini  e 
forestieri  (ViUani,  quoted  by  Troplong,  Traiti 
de  la  SocUte,  vol.  i.  p.  66). 

Thus  the  prototype  of  the  modem  sociiti  cn 
commandite  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages  the  most  important  form  of  association, 
but  the  partnership  of  modern  times,  in  which 
all  partners  are  liable  without  limit  for  the 
partnership  debts,  traces  its  pedigi'ee  from 
more  humble  progenitors.  Like  the  Roman 
Societas,  it  originated  in  the  family  community 
in  which  a small  trade  or  handicraft  was 
carried  on  by  the  persons  eating  their  bread 
together  (cum-panes  = aiaairoi,  from  which  word 
the  expressions  Company  and  Compagnon  are 
derived).  The  trade  of  these  family  associa- 
tions was  carried  on  in  a common  woi'kshop, 
or  warehouse,  known  by  some  well-known  sign 
which  was  used  as  a comprehensive  designation 
of  the  persons  using  it  as  the  centre  of  their 
operations.  Hence  arose  the  use  of  Arm 
names,  and  the  personification  of  the  mercan- 
tile unit,  represented  by  the  sign  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  the  custom  to  recognise  every 
partner  as  agent  for  the  partnershiji. 

The  names  of  the  partners  were  entered  in 
the  books  of  the  guilds  representing  the  trade 
to  which  they  belonged,  which  guild  registers 
served  as  the  foundation  of  the  registers  of 
firms  in  use  in  most  continental  countries.  In 
these  partnerships,  for  the  first  time,  the  part- 
nership capital,-  which — in  connection  with  the 
original  character  of  the  joint  establishment, 
was  looked  on  as  a common  fund  not  accessible 
for  the  partners’  private  purposes — was  kej)t 
strictly  separate  from  the  separate  capital  of 
the  partners.  Originally  only  the  partnership 
capital  was  liable  for  the  partnership  debts,  and  it 
was  only  gradually  that  the  unlimited  liability  of 
the  partners’  separate  capital  became  customary. 
(For  further  particulars  of  the  development  see 
Goldschmidt,  l.c.  pp.  271-290).  The  custom 
of  trading  under  a firm,  and  with  a partner- 
ship capital,  was  subsequently  also  adopted  by 
voluntary  associations  not  bound  together  by 
any  family  tie,  and  partnerships  trading  with 
unlimited  liability  began  in  the  16th  century 
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to  assume  the  same  importance  as  the  com- 
mandite partnerships,  which  in  the  early  parts 
of  the  middle  ages  had  monopolised  all  other 
branches  of  trade  (see  Goldschmidt,  op.  cit.  pp. 
289-290  ; on  the  whole  development,  see  also 
Lastig,  “Allgemeine  Uebersicht,”  in  Ende- 
mann’s  Handb%ch,  pp.  329  - 332,  and  the 
authorities  there  cited). 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  like  in  ancient 
Rome,  the  partnership  formed  by  natural  ties 
aud  founded  on  Status,  preceded  and  estab- 
lished the  characteristics  for  contractual  part- 
nerships. 

The  development  of  trade  finally  produced 
the  third  type  of  mercantile  association,  which 
we  also  noticed  in  the  Roman  development. 
Companies  enjoying  corporate  rights,  and 
trading  with  a capital  divided  into  shares — 
which  shares,  unlike  shares  in  ordinary  part- 
nerships or  commandite  partnerships,  were 
transferable  by  contract  and  transmissible  on 
death, — existed  in  Italy  at  a very  early  period 
under  the  name  of  Tnonte  (the  expressions 
massa  and  maona  ai’e  also  used).  They  are 
associations  of  capitalists  who  advanced  funds 
to  governments,  and  in  return  received  certain 
trade  privileges.  The  oldest  of  these  associa- 
tions was  established  for  temporary  purposes 
only,  but  in  1346  the  Genoese  uviona  of  Chios 
and  Phokaea,  also  known  as  Maona  dei  Giu- 
stinini,  received  a more  permanent  organisation. 
In  return  for  a loan  required  by  the  city  of 
Genoa  for  an  expedition  undertaken  by  Simon 
Vignos  and  others,  the  exploitation  of  Chios 
and  Phokaea  was  entrusted  to  this  company 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Genoese  state  ; they 
also  obtained  important  trade  monopolies,  and 
the  company  continued  to  have  an  independent 
existence  until  1513,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  the  well-known  Monte  delle  compere  e dei 
banchi  di  S.  Giorgio  of  Genoa,  the  first  fully 
organised  banking  company,  which  was  founded 
in  1407,  and  continued  to  exist  until  the 
extinction  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  (see  Gold- 
schmidt, op.  cit.  pp.  295-297). 

In  England  the  gi'ound  for  the  trading 
companies  was  prepared  by  the  merchant 
adventurers  (see  Adventurers,  JMercuants  ; 
Companies,  Staple),  and  companies  shnilar  to 
the  Italian  companies,  mentioned  above,  are  to 
bo  found  regularly  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  but  the  establishment  of  companies 
with  permanent  objects  is  of  a somewhat  later 
date.  The  East  India  Company  {q.v.), 
founded  in  1600,  is  one  of  the  earliest  English 
permanent  companies.  These  companies  were 
all  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  aud  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  coriiorato  rights  by 
virtue  of  a general  act  was  established  during 
the  present  reign  only. 

[As  to  the  modern  development  of  English 
company  law,  see  Liudley  on  Company  Law,  pp. 
2-7  ; 923-930.  Besides  the  books  referred  to  in 


the  text  the  following  desen'e  mention  ; Gold- 
schmidt, Alte  und  neue  F</rrruen  der  Uanddagetelt- 
schaflen.  — SDberscbmidt,  Die  commenda.  - 
Schmidt,  Ilanddsgesdlschaflen  des  MiildalUrt. — < 
Endemann,  StttdUn  in  der  romanisch  - Karoo-  . 
nistiscJoen  WirthsduxfU-  und  PoicJdsUhre. — Lastig, 
Entvmhdungsvxge  und  Quellen  des  JJandeUrechtB,  ] 
— Weber,  Zur  GeschichU  der  JlandeUgesdlachaften  \ 
im  MUtelaUer. — Lattes,  It  diriUo  cammerciode  \ 
nella  legislazwne  slaiutaria  ddU  ciUd  lUjKarot.\ 
— Pappenheim,  “ Altnordische  Handebgesell-  ^ 
schaften”  in  Zeitschrift  fur  das  Ges.-UandueUrechi,\ 
vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  85-123. — Adler,  Zur  EnUricht 
lungslehre  und  Dognvatik  des  GesdlschafterechU  f 
See  also  the  articles  by  Lastig  and  Wendt  ini 
Endemann’s  Handbuch,  voL  L on  pp.  310,  ^1 
343,428.]  E..S. 

PARTNERSHIP,  Canonist  Thieory.  Thej 
phenomena  of  business  partnership  (Societas)| 
presented  themselves  for  judgment  before  thej 
schoolmen  and  canonists  of  the  middle  ag 
chiefly  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of  use 
(see  Interest  and  Usury).  A partnership 
wherein  each  member  shared  in  the  management 
of  the  business  raised  no  difficulties  : the  profit 
(lucrum)  might  in  such  a case  be  regarded 
the  reward  of  labour.  Not  only  so,  but 
partnership  in  which  some  of  the  memt 
contributed  capital  only,  without  labour, 
yet  expected  profit,  was  regarded  as  equalljJ 
allowable, — on  one  condition,  viz.  that 
investor  really  “adventured,”  i.e.  reaUy  sha 
in  the  “risk,”  both  as  regards  the  sum  invest 
and  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  runn 
of  risk  was  held  both  to  furnish  an  ethical  justil 
fication  for  gain,  and  also  to  pirove  that  thf 
investor  remained  the  owner  of  the  sum  investedi 
so  that  the  contract  was  clearly  distinguishablj 
from  one  of  Loan  (q.v.)  or  iluruuM,  in  whicH 
the  ownership)  of  the  money  was  held  to 
over  to  the  recipient.  Any  attempt  by 
sidiary  contracts  to  assure  the  investor  againsj 
the  loss  of  his  capiital,  or  to  guarantee  a prof 
independent  of  the  chances  of  trade,  brough 
the  arrangement  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibS 
tion  of  usury. 

[The  passage  iu  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologio 
Secuuda  Secuuda;,  Qu.  78,  Art.  2,  was  the  star 
point  of  subsequent  discussion.  A very  elaboratj 
treatment  of  SoziellU  will  be  found  in  the  first  i 
of  W.  Endemauu's  Studien  in  der  romanisch-han^ 
nistischen  Wirthschofts-  •und  Rccht-slehre  (1874) 
on  which,  with  some  attempt  to  correct  its 
is  Rased  the  .account  in  Ashley,  Economic  Jltsio 
vol.  i.  pat.  ii.  (Amer.  ed.  vol.  ii. ) pp.  419,  420. 
also  Pautnkuship,  Mediaval.)]  w.  j.  a. 

PARTNERSHIP,  Form  of,  as  Commanditj 
A partner  is  as  a nile  liable  jointly  avith 
co-piartners  for  all  debts  of  the  firm  ; and  aft 
his  death  his  estate  is  liable  for  such  deb 
subject  to  the  prior  payment  of  his  priva 
debts. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  inlrodu  | 
forms  of  partnership  iu  which  a person  mig 
contribute  capital  and  receive  a share  of  t 
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rofits  -n-ithout  at  the  same  time  incuiTing 
nlimited  liability  towards  creditors.  The 
Partnership  Act  of  1890,  embodying  the  pro- 
isions  of  “Bovill’s  Act”  passed  in  1865, 
-cognises  this  principle,  and  states  that  the 
-ceipt  of  a share  of  the  profit  of  a business  or 
f a payment  contingent  on  or  varying  -with  the 
rofits,  does  not  of  itself  make  such  pei-son  a 
artner.  But  whilst  these  provisions  only 
-late  to  private  arrangements,  which  may  at 
ny  time  be  altered  or  cancelled  between  the 
:^es,  subject  however  to  the  restriction  that, 
m the  event  of  bankruptcy,  a person  entitled 
to  a share  of  profits,  but  not  being  a partner, 
nnot  prove  in  competition  with  other  creditors, 
e form  of  partnership  known  as  “Limited 
artuership  ” and  sociite  en  commandite,  and 
sed  in  most  mercantile  countries,  including 
e United  States,  gives  effect  to  the  principle 
ferred  to  in  a much  more  consistent  manner, 
m a commandite  partnership,  there  are  one  or 
"ore  partners  managing  the  affairs  of  the  firm, 
d liable  to  an  unlimited  extent,  who  are 
Ued  “general  partners,”  and  one  or  more 
ormant  partners,  who  are  called  “special 
artners  ” {commanditaires),  who  are  only  liable 
a limited  extent.  The  amount  for  which 
' ey  are  liable,  and  the  time  during  which 
e liability  continues,  must  be  registered 
d published,  and  no  arrangement  between 
e partners  varying  the  registered  agreement 
n affect  the  creditors  of  the  partnership. 
Owing  to  the  spread  of  limited  Companies, 
nrmandite  partnerships  have  in  aU  countries 
me  very  much  into  disuse,  and  the  fact  that 
e provisions  of  the  British  Companies  Act 
867,  § 4,  which  allows  limited  companies  to 
e formed  in  which  the  managers  or  directors 
e liable  to  an  unlimited  extent,  have  remained 
dead  letter,  shows  that  in  British  countries 
ere  is  no  real  demand  for  “commandite” 
artnerships. 

[See  Resrised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
t.  iL  ch.  iv.  title  1. — French  Code  de  Comm., 
' 23,  28,  German  M.  C.,  §§  150-206,  Italian  M.C., 
1 114-120  ; Spanish  M.C.,  §§  145-150  ; Portug. 

§§  104,  113,  114,  and  other  Mercantile 

j.  E.  0.  M. 

PARTNERSHIP,  INDUSTRIAL.  See 
-ROFiT  Sharing. 

PARTNERSHIP  (Law  of).^  Partnership  in 
e widest  sense  means  every  association  for 
mmon  purposes,  and  in  a somewhat  narrower 
t still  comprehensive  application,  it  means 
•ery  association  for  purposes  of  gain.  In 
e strictly  legal  sense  the  word  is,  however, 
if  more  limited  import.  In  all  countries 
rtnerships  are  distinguished  from  incorpo- 
t«d  companies  (see  Companies  ; Joint-Stock 

abbreviations  are  used  throughout  this 
A.  = Bankruptcy  Act  1888;  C.  A.  = Coni- 
C.=  French  Code  Civil;  P.  C.  d.  C. 
. Code  de  Commerce ; G.  M.  C.  = German  Mercan- 
C.  d.  C.  = Italian  Codice  di  Commercio ; P.  A. 
Partnership  Act  1890. 


Companies  ; Stannaries).  Subject  to  that 
exception,  a partnership  in  the  United  King- 
dom, as  well  as  in  such  parts  of  the  British 
empire  in  which  the  P.  A.  has  come  into  force, 
is  defined  to  be  in  (§  1)  as  “the  relation  which 
subsists  between  persons  cairying  on  a business 
in  common  with  a view  of  profit,”  the  word 
“business”  including,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion given  by  § 45  of  the  same  act,  “every  trade, 
occupation,  or  profession.” 

English  law  does  not  distinguish  between 
mercantile  and  other  partnerships,  as  some  of 
the  continental  codes  do,  in  which  non-mercan- 
tile  partnerships  are  governed  by  rules  differ- 
ing in  many  important  respects  from  the  rules 
governing  mercantile  partnerships.  This  is 
more  especiaUy  the  case  with  reference  to 
the  liability  for  the  partnership  debts,  which 
in  the  case  of  mercantile  partnerships  extends 
to  the  whole  debts  for  each  partner,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  non-mercantile  partnerships  the 
partners  are  liable  in  equal  shares,  no  partner 
being  liable  beyond  his  share  (see  for  instance 
F.  C.  C.  §§  1862  and  1863)  ; but  there  are 
many  other  matters  in  respect  of  which  non- 
mercantUe  partnerships,  which  in  Germany  in- 
clude professional  partnerships  and  partnerships 
between  innkeepers,  artisans,  and  small  trades- 
men generally,  are,  according  to  continental  law, 
not  governed  by  the  rules  applicable  to  mer- 
cantile partnerships  (see  G.  M.  C.  §§  85  and  10  ; 
F.  C.  C.  act  20,  art.  1,  and  the  decisions  there- 
on ; and  the  I.  C.  d.  C.  art.  76,  and  art.  3-7). 

In  the  United  Kingdom  one  kind  of  mercan- 
tile partnership  only  is  known,  i.e.  that  in 
which  aU.  partners  are  liable  for  the  partnership 
debts  ivithout  limit.  A person  may — under  the 
law  originally  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Cox  u Hickmann  (8  H.  L.,  C.  268),  and 
subsequently  declared  by  BoviU’s  Act,  now  re- 
enacted with  certain  slight  alterations  by  P. 
A.  1890,  § 2 (3) — have  a share  of  profits  with- 
out being  a partner,  but  all  partners  are  liable 
without  limit.  On  the  continent,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a form  of  partnership  called  sociiti 
en  Commandite  (see  G.  M.  C.  § 150  ; F.  C.  d.  C. 
§ 23  ; I.  C.  d.  C.  §§  76,  117),  in  which  one  or 
several  of  the  partners  may  limit  their  liability, 
whilst  one  at  least  of  the  other  partners  is  liable 
without  limit.  The  limited  partners  may  divide 
their  interest  in  the  partnership  capital  into 
shares,  in  which  case  the  partnership  has  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  a company,  and  is 
called  soci6t6  en  Commandite  par  actions  (see  G. 
M.  C.  § 173  ; F.  C.  d.  C.  § 38  ; I.  C.  d.  C.  §§ 
119  and  120)  (see  Partnership,  Form  of,  as 
Commandite).  It  was  intended  to  introduce 
commandite  partnerships  with  a share  capital 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  provisions 
of  C.  A.  1867,  § 4,  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ; but  it  does  not  seem  that  any  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  apply  them.  Tliere  is 
finally  a form  of  partnership  which  exists  in 
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Germany,  by  virtue  of  a statute  passed  in 
1892,  in  which  all  the  partners  are  liable  to  a 
limited  extent  only  {Gcsellsehaft  mit  heschrankter 
Haftung).  This  form  of  partnership  is  distin- 
guishable from  a limited  “company"  in  various 
ways,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  its  place  is 
taken  up  by  “private  companies,”  which  are 
companies  in  the  full  sense,  but  have  generally 
some  provisions  in  their  articles  by  which  the 
more  private  character  of  the  association  is 
secured  {e.g.  clauses  providing  that  shares 
cannot  be  sold  without  being  offered  to  the 
shareholders). 

According  to  English  law  a partnership 
established  for  banking  having  more  than  ten, 
and  any  other  partnership  having  more  than 
twenty  members  must,  unless  it  belongs  to 
certain  privileged  associations  specially  dealt 
\vith  by  statute,  be  incorporated  as  a company 
under  the  C.  A.  or  by  special  act  or  by  special 
charter  (C.  A.  1862,  § 4).  On  the  continent, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  restriction  as 
to  the  number  of  partners  in  private  partner- 
ships. 

Persons  ■who  have  entered  into  partnership 
are  collectively  called  a Firm  (q.v.).  In  Eng- 
land the  firm  is  only  looked  on  as  a collec- 
tion of  persons  who  have  joint  rights  and  joint 
liabilities,  but  in  Scotland  a firm  is  a legal 
person  distinct  from  the  partners  of  whom  it  is 
composed  (P.  A.  1890,  § 4),  and  this  is  also  the 
theory  of  French  law.  As  it  is  now  possible  in 
England  to  bring  and  defend  actions  in  the 
firm’s  name  (R.  S.  C.  1891,  Order  xlviii.  A.  r. 
1),  the  distinction  has  lost  most  of  its  im- 
portance. 

One  of  the  principal  incidents  of  the  partner- 
ship relation,  which,  in  those  continental 
countries  in  which  mercantile  partnerships  are 
distinguished  from  othem,  attaches  to  mercantile 
partnerships  only,  is  by  the  P.  A.  1890,  § 5, 
described  as  follows:  — “Every  partner  is  an 
agent  of  the  firm  and  his  other  partners  ; and 
the  acts  of  every  partner  who  does  any  act  for 
the  carrying  on  in  the  usual  way  of  business 
of  the  kind  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  which  he 
is  a member,  bind  the  firm  and  his  partners, 
unless  the  partner  so  acting  has  in  fact  no 
authority  to  act  for  the  finn  in  the  particular 
matter,  and  the  person  with  whom  ho  is  dealing 
either  knows  that  ho  has  no  authority  or  does 
not  know  or  believe  him  to  bo  a jjartner.” 
Where,  however,  one  partner  pledges  the  credit 
of  the  firm  for  a purpose  apparently  not 
conneeted  with  the  firm's  ordinary  course  of 
business,  the  firm  is  not  bound,  unless  ho  is  in 
fact  specially  authorised  by  the  other  partners 
(ib.  § 7).  On  the  continent,  restrictions  in 
a partner’s  implied  authority  are  binding  on 
third  parties,  although  unknown  to  them,  if 
enterecl  on  the  register  (.sec  G.  M.  C.  §§  115, 
86,  87  ; I.  C.  d.  C.  §§  88,  90). 

The  question  as  to  who  is  or  who  is  not  a 


partner  in  a firm  is  also  of  easier  solution  oai 
the  continent  than  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  a person  registered  as  partner  in  a firm  oai 
the  mercantile  register  is,  as  between  himself 
and  third  parties,  estopped  from  den}'Lng  that 
he  is  a partner  (G.  M.  C.  § 25  ; I.  C.  d.  C.  ff- 
103,  88  ; French  St.  24th  July  1867,  §§  55^ 
57,  61).  In  the  countries  governed  by  Britishi 
law,  registers  of  firms  are  not  used,  and  it  it 
therefore  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  exact 
facts  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  gi 
person  may  be  treated  as  a partner  or  not, 
persons  “holding  themselves  out”  as  parte ert" 
may  be  made  liable  as  such,  although  they  are 
not  partners  in  fact  (P.  A.  1890,  § 14). 

The  internal  affairs  of  a partnership  art 
generally  arranged  by  contract  between 
partners.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  a ■wri' 
contract  is  not  required  unless  the  duration 
the  partnership  is  to  extend  over  a year, 
in  Germany  a ■written  contract  is  unnecessary^ 
in  any  event  (G.  M.  C.  § 85),  but  in  Frane* 
and  Italy  a written  contract  must  be  registered 
in  all  cases,  and  certain  parts  of  it,  inciudiag 
statements  as  to  the  names  of  the  partners,) 
the  trade  name,  the  authority  of  the  partners 
to  act  for  the  firm,  the  duration  of  the  partner- 
ship, and  the  amount  of  the  partnership  capital, 
must  be  published  in  certain  ne^wspapers  (F.  C. 
d.  G.  §§  39,  41  ; St.  of  the  24th  Julv  1867.  § 
57  ; I.  C.  d.  C.  §§  87,  88,  90,  93). 

The  codes  relating  to  the  law  of  partnership 
contain  regulations  as  to  the  rights  in  respect 
of  the  partnership  property,  the  sharing  of 
profits,  the  interests  payable  on  advances  of, 
capital,  the  duty  of  partners  not  to  carry  oUj 
business  in  competition  with  the  firm,  the 
powers  of  majorities,  the  expulsion  of  partners, 
the  duration  of  partnerships,  and  other  matters 
(see  P.  A.  1890,  §§  19,  31  ; G.  M.  C.  §§  90- 
109  ; F.  C.  d.  C.  § IS  ; I.  C.  C.  §§  1707-1725  : 
C.  d.  C.  §§  107-113)  which  have  to  be  applied 
in  the  absence  of  contractual  stipulations  to  the 
contrary. 

The  procedure  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  partnership  debts  by  execution 
against  the  property  of  individual  partners, 
or  the  estates  of  deceased  partners,  is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  discussed  in  this  place  (as  to  the 
U.  K.  see  P.  A.  § 9,  and  Kendall  v.  Hamilton, 
4,  Ap.  c.  504  ; as  to  Germanv,  M.  C.  § 112  : 
as  to  France,  C.  d.  C.  §§  22,  64' ; C.  C.  §§  1200, 
1202  ; .as  to  Italy,  C.  d.  C.  §§  76,  206  ; C.  C. 
§§  1186,  1189).  The  rules  in  this  matter  are. 
in  the  new  of  English  courts,  mere  matter  ot 
procedure,  and  must  therefore  be  decided  by 
the  law  of  the  place  in  which  the  action  is 
brought,  without  reference  to  the  law  of  the 
I'lace  in  which  the  jiartnership  business  is 
carried  on  (in  re  Doetsch  [1896]  2.  ch.  830). 

In  case  of  bankruptcy  the  partnership  credi- 
tors are,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Gennany 
entitled  to  the  partnership  property,  and  the] 
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separate  creditors  of  any  partner  are  entitled  to 
iiuch  partner’s  separate  property.  If  any  surplus 
remains  in  either  case,  such  surplus  is  available 
Rbr  the  partnership  creditors,  or  the  separate 
irjreditors,  as  the  case  may  be  (B.  A.  1883,  § 40 
3)  ; G.  M.  C.  § 122). 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  regula- 
ttion  of  partnership  law  by  rules  adapted  to 
£the  usages  and  requirements  of  mercantile  life, 
iis  of  great  importance,  as  in  consequence  of 
luoh  regulation  the  formation  of  partnerships 
amd  more  especially  their  dealings  with  other 
(traders  and  with  each  other,  are  considerably 
facilitated.  The  disadvantages  of  trading  with- 
out partners  are  so  obvious  that  they  hardly 
r.’equire  mention,  but  the  comparison  between 
roartnerships  and  companies  is  more  difficult. 
For  those  classes  of  business  in  which  the 
gpersonal  capacities  of  the  managers  are  of 
great  importance,  private  partnerships  may 
lippear  preferable,  as  they  are  more  likely  to 
Tetein  permanent  customers,  but  even  in  this 
espect  much  may  be  said  on  the  other  side,  as 
uhe  vicissitudes  of  health  and  the  uncertainty 
f life  make  it  impossible  to  rely  with  confidence 
3n  the  continuance  of  the  personal  qualities 
which,  in  a given  case,  make  it  desirable  to 
iransa  -t  business  with  a particular  firm,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  a company  is  more  likely  to 
ffie  able  to  replace  a capable  manager  by  one 
aaqually  capable,  who,  by  having  previously 
listed  his  predecessor,  will  continue  to  work 
in  the  same  manner. 

In  a private  partnership  there  is,  of  course, 
greater  possibility  for  sons  to  continue  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  father  than  in  a company, 
and  the  continuance  of  firms  by  successive 
generations  of  the  same  family  has  many  obvious 
^advantages  from  a public  point  of  view  ; but 
these  advantages  were  much  greater  when  the 
ercantUe  classes  were  socially  distinct  from 
ithe  leisured  classes.  In  our  days  a share  in 
the  family  business  is  frequently  looked  on  as 
cproperty  not  involving  any  duties,  enabling  the 
•owner  to  share  the  life  of  those  who  in  former 
Ways  uld  not  have  associated  with  persons 
Weriving  their  income  from  “ trade,”  and  in  such 
•a  case  the  advantages  of  the  business  traditions 
>of  the  family  must  soon  disappear. 

The  greater  privacy  of  private  partnerships 
uraay  be  more  advantageous  for  the  preservation 
•of  trade  secrets,  but  with  proper  precautions 
Ithe  same  result  may  be  secured  by  a company. 

The  risks  and  disadvantages  of  trade  being 
•carried  on  by  companies  as  distinguished  from 
•private  partnerships  have  been  frequently  dis- 
•cussed.  In  a company  there  is  nobody  whose 
•[lersonal  honour  is  affected  by  failure,  and  the 
«l>ersons  who  have  a directing  voice  in  the 
•management  do  not  necessarily  suffer  from  the 
•consequences  of  their  carelessness  or  reckless- 
•ness,  and  may  be  even  benefited  by  the  disasters 
•of  their  company.  The  risk  attendant  on  this 


circumstance  may  be  lessened  by  legislation  (see 
Joint  Stock  Companies),  and  also  by  the 
education  of  public  opinion  which  hitherto 
has  been  much  too  lenient  in  respect  of  the 
deficiencies  of  company  directors,  except  in  a 
few  conspicuous  cases,  in  which  there  were  sensa- 
tional features  of  a special  kind. 

But  it  is  clear  to  any  intelligent  observer  that 
private  partnerships  and  unlimited  liability  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  propose  any 
legislative  reforms  of  partnership  law  ; but  an 
act  providing  for  the  compulsory  registration 
of  firms,  and  thus  enabling  creditors  to  ascer- 
tain who  at  a given  moment  are  the  partners 
in  the  firm  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  would 
be  of  great  advantage,  and  could  be  introduced 
without  much  difficulty.  The  introduction  of 
“commandite”  partnerships,  at  onetime  much 
discussed  by  reformers  of  partnership  law, 
would  probably  be  without  any  practical  effect ; 
if  there  was  any  real  want  for  this  form  of 
partnership  it  could  be  easily  supplied  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  above-mentioned 
provisions  of  C.  A.  1867,  § 4.  In  the  event 
of  company  law  being  made  more  stringent, 
it  will  probably  be  desirable  to  find  a special 
form  of  association  to  facilitate  trading  with 
limited  liability  without  the  necessity  of  the 
restrictions  which  would  then  be  imposed  upon 
the  formation  and  management  of  public  com- 
panies (see  as  to  this,  paragraphs  65  and  66 
of  the  Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Companies  Acts 
published  in  1895),  and  for  this  purpose  the 
introduction  of  private  partnerships  with  limited 
liability  similar  to  those  established  under  the 
above-mentioned  German  statute  of  1892  would 
be  convenient.  [See  Partnership  ; Limited 
Partnerships  Act,  in  App.] 

[As  to  continental  law,  see  theart.  “Socidtes  Com- 
merciales,”  Continental  Mercantile  Codes. — Also 
Troplong,  De  la  SociUL — Deloison,  TraiU  des  soc. 
commerciales  frang.  et  Urangeres,  2 vols.  1882. — 
Houpin,  Traiti  g^6ral  thiorigue  et  pratique  des 
Sociitis  Civiles  et  Commerciales,  2 vols.  1895. — 
Hergenhahn,  Das  Reichsgesetz  betreffend  die  Oes. 
mit  beschr.  Haftung,  1895. — See  also  the  articles 
under  the  heading  : “ Die  Handelsgesellschaften  ” 
i.  to  iii.  in  Endemann’s  Handbuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  310- 
357.  As  to  English  and  Scotch  law,  see  Bindley, 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  6th  ed.  1893. 

Pollock,  Digest  of  the  Imw  of  Partnership,  6th 

ed.  1895.]  E-s. 

PARTNERSHIP,  MEDiiEVAx.  The  modern 
practice  of  partnership  has  a threefold  root  in 
mediiEval  usage.  (1)  The  oldest  form  of 
partnership  in  the  middle  ages  took  its  origin 
from  Italy,  and  was  known  as  commenda.  This 
implied  the  handing  - over,  for  a particular 
voyage  or  enterprise,  of  goods  or  money  by  one 
person  who  remained  at  home  (commendator, 
sodus  Stans)  to  another  who  undertook  the 
management  of  the  business  (commendatarius. 
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tractator).  The  commcndatarius  was  commonly 
rewarded  with  one-fourth  of  the  gain.  In  the 
later  centuries,  the  commendalarius  usually  con- 
tributed capital  himself,  and  acted  on  behalf  of 
a number  of  socii  stantes  or  sleeping  partners. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  most  commercial  under- 
takings were  conducted  which  involved  consider- 
able capital ; and  the  practice  survived  in  the 
sociitd  en  comm/mdAie,  so  general  to-day  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  (see  Commandite, 
SociETE  en). 

(2)  The  joint  household  of  brothers,  relatives, 
or  friends,  “eating  one  bread”  {companis),  and 
engaged  in  the  same  industry,  was  apparently 
the  direct  parent  of  the  ordinary  private 
partnership  of  modem  England  and  the  offene 
Gesellschaft  of  modern  Germany,  and  seems  to 
have  given  them  the  characteristic  of  unlimited 
liability  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  sociite 
en  comm/mdite. 

(3)  The  mechanism  of  the  modern  joint-stock 
company,  however,  may  be  traced  back  in  large 
part  to  the  Gild.  The  earliest  joint-stock 
companies,  like  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, had  in  every  respect,  exempt  the  joint- 
stock,  the  same  organisation  as  the  earlier 
companies  of  “ adventurers  ” in  foreign  trade. 
These  latter  were  modelled  on  the  great  town 
“crafts”  or  “companies,”  like  those  of  the 
mercers  or  grocers  ; and  these,  in  their  turn, 
had  but  followed  the  example  of  the  earlier 
merchant  and  craft  gilds.  In  all  these,  though 
there  was  a small  fund  for  certain  common 
religious  and  social  purposes,  and  various  re- 
straints were  imposed  on  the  economic  action  of 
members,  each  member  traded  on  his  own  ac- 
count and  with  his  own  stock.  Even  the  East 
India  Company  began  with  a joint  stock  only 
for  each  voyage,  and  did  not  for  some  years 
create  a permanent  joint  stock.  The  intro- 
duction of  a joint  stock  was  immediately  due 
to  the  lessons  of  experience,  but  the  forms 
adopted  for  the  purpose  were  probably  influ- 
enced by  contemporary  practice  in  the  matter 
of  government  loans  (see  also  Partnership, 
Law  of  ; and  Partnership,  History^  of). 

[The  most  complete  information  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  gathered  together  in  the  Universal- 
geschichte,  forming  vol.  i.  of  L.  Goldschmidt’s 
llandbuch  des  JIandelsrechts  (new  ed.  1891),  where 
are  also  given  abundant  references  to  the  literature. 
Among  recent  special  monographs  should  be 
mentioned  W.  Silberschmidt,  Die  Commenda  in 
Hirer  frVJicsten  Entioiekdung  (1884),  M.  Weber, 
Zur  OeschiclUe  der  llandchgesellschaftcn  im  Mittei- 
aUer  (1889),  and  F.  G.  A.  Schmidt,  llanddegescU- 
schaften  in  den  deutschen  SladtredUqueUcn  (1883). 
On  these  works  is  founded  the  account  in  Ashley, 
Economic  History,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  § 67.  See  also 
Parsons,  Principles  of  Partnership  (Boston,  1889), 
§§  2,  3,  26  ; Troplong,  Du  Contrat  de  (1843) ; 
Frignet,  Ifistoire  de  Vassociation  commerciale  jus- 
gu’aux  temps  presents  (1868).]  w.  .t.  a. 

PARUTA,  Paolo  (1610-1698),  a Venetian 


nobleman  ; a clear-headed  p»olitical  writer  and 
historian  of  the  Venetian  republic.  His  work, 
Della  perfeUioTie  della  vita,  pclUica,  discusses 
wealth,  and,  in  opposition  to  socialistic  riews, 
defends  private  piroperty. 

Whilst  other  authors  of  his  day  considered 
wealth  solely  from  a moral  jioint  of  view,  Paruta 
recognised  also  an  economic  side  to  it.  He 
does  not  confuse  the  desire  for  wealth  with  the 
unrestrained  longing  to  accumulate,  nor  is  he 
biassed  by  preconceived  ideas  of  ascetic  morality 
which  other  writers  of  his  day  had  inherited 
from  the  canonists  (see  Canon  Law).  He  con- 
siders man’s  desire  to  live  and  to  improve  his 
social  position  to  be  a right  desire  based  on 
natural  instinct.  Therefore,  that  which  other 
writers  of  his  time  condemned,  Paruta  considered 
only  human  and  moral. 

In  the  work  we  quote,  Paruta  defends  private 
property,  combats  communism,  and  shows  the 
impossibility  of  absolute  equality,  confuting  the 
numerous  writings,  the  outcome  of  the  sad  con- 
ditions of  the  times,  which  advocated  reform 
based  on  communism.  The  law -giver,  says 
Paruta,  cannot  equalise  the  wealth  of  citizens, 
because  this  would  destroy  liberality.  It  would 
not  be  reasonable  that  the  most  worthless  citizen 
should  be  on  the  same  level  for  wealth  as  the 
worthiest.  This  happens  even  now,  he  observes, 
but  being  due  to  chance  and  not  to  the  law,  is 
more  easily  tolerated.  It  would,  in  any  case, 
be  impossible  to  preserve  equality  if  it  were 
established,  and  it  would  necessarily  bring  about 
the  community  of  goods  and  children,  upheld  by 
Plato,  and  lead  to  most  serious  troubles. 

The  real  remedy,  according  to  Paruta,  is  to 
distribute  honours  and  taxation  so  that  all 
may  share  in  them  according  to  their  status, 
wliile  educating  all  citizens  to  make  a good  use 
of  their  wealth,  and  abolishing  gambling,  usury, 
and  all  useless  occupations.  Further,  while 
Paruta  defends  property,  he  objects  to  excessive 
concentration  of  possessions. 

Della  perfettione  della  vita  poliiica  di  M.  Paolo 
Paruta,  nobile  Vinciiano,  Venetia,  1599. 

[See  Coss.i,  Introduzioneallo studio  ddP  economia 
poliiiea,  Mil.an,  Hoepli.  1S92. — Supitio,  Lasdensa 
economica  in  Italia  dalla  secon-da  metA  del  secolo 
XVI.  alia prima  del  XVII,  Loescher,  1888.] 

U.  R. 


PASCOLI,  Leone  (ISth  century).  Born  in 
Perugia,  an  abbe  and  a considerable  writer  on 
economic  subjects,  too  soon  forgotten.  In 
his  book,  written  1728,  published  anonymously 
1733  at  Perugia,  untruly  dated  from  Colonia, 
Pascoli  anticipated  the  economic  financial 
reforms  attempted  later  by  Pius  VI.  in  the 
pajial  states. 

Pascoli  follows  Boisguilbert,  deriving  from 
him  the  title  of  liis  principal  work,  and  pro- 
posing protection  for  agriculture,  but  he  docs 
not  absolutely  repudiate  mercantilism,  his 
leanings  towards  which  are  shown  in  his 
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onetary  policy  which  was  designed  to  cause 
ore  coin  to  be  brought  into  the  country  than 
eft  it.  To  secure  this,  trade  was  to  be  fettered, 
at  the  nation  might  preserve  its  economic  inde- 
ndence  and  not  waste  its  money  on  luxuries. 
Pascoli’s  work  has  special  regard  to  the 
'ondition  of  the  pontifical  states  which  he 
“ought  to  improve.  He  proposes  plans  to 
■^e  agriculture  and  industry  again  to  a 
Iflourishing  condition,  and  he  discusses  the 
"upply  of  food,  trade,  coinage,  and  finance. 
IFree  trade  internally,  free  export  of  agi’i- 
“ultural  produce  to  foreign  countiies,  simplifica- 
'on  of  the  system  of  taxation,  constituted  the 
Ibasis  of  the  economic  organisation  suggested 
Iby  him.  To  restore  prosperity  to  agricidture. 
Tie  proposed  to  re-establish  the  ancient  privi- 
"eges  granted  to  cultivators,  to  release  them 
'rom  all  taxes,  and  to  prohibit  the  import  of 
oreign  cattle.  He  studied  the  best  methods  of 
endering  the  Roman  Campagna  healthy,  and 
aintained  that  the  state  should  compel  land- 
owners  to  execute  sanitary  works.  He  advo- 
ted  proportional  taxation  and  special  taxes 
provide  relief  for  the  poor,  similar  to  the 
.English  system,  prohibition  of  the  export  of  raw 
aterials,  and  taxation  of  imported  manu- 
factures. 

The  title  of  Pascoli’s  book  is,  Testamento  politico 
di  un  accademico  fiorentino,  in  cui  con  nuovi  e ben 
fondati  priTicipii  si  fanno  varii  e diversi  progetti 
• istabiUre  un  ben  regolato  commerdo  neUo  stato 
■deUa  chiesa,  etc.,  Colonia,  1733. 

[See,  concerning  Pascoli,  Cossa,  Introduzione 
■alio  studio  ddV  economia politica,  Milan,  1892. — 
- Ricca  Salerno,  Storia  delle  dottrine  finanziarie  in 
.Italia,  2nd  ed.,  Palermo,  1896. — Gobbi,  La  con- 
’correnza  ester  a e gli  antichi  economisti  italiani, 
-Milan,  1884. — Graziaui,  Le  idee  economiche  degli 
tscrUtori  emiliani  e romagnoli,  Modena,  1893.] 

u.  K. 

PASHLEY,  Robert  (1805-1859),  barrister- 
5 at-law,  afterwards  Queen’s  Counsel.  In  1 833-34 
he  visited  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on  his 
return  published  his  Travels  in  Crete  (2  vols. 
8vo,  Cambridge,  1837),  a work  which  was  much 
valued  for  the  statistical  knowledge  it  con- 
tained. 

Pashley  is  best  known  to  economists  as  the 
i author  of  Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws  (London, 
Longman  and  Co.,  1852,  1 vol.,  8vo),  a work 
in  nineteen  chapters,  which  treats  of  the  sub- 
ject under  the  following  heads  : — The  number 
and  cost  of  paupers  in  England,  and  in  the 
metropolis  ; the  pauperism  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  districts  ; ecclesiastical  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  till  the  Reformation  ; pauper 
legi.slation  before  and  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ; the  relief  of  the  poor  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  ; the 
statute  of  Charles  II.  for  the  removal  of  the  poor ; 
pauperism  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  till  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  ; pauperism  and  the 
.poor  laws  of  England  during  the  18th  century; 
the  same  from  1800-1834  ; the  pauper  legislation 


of  the  year  1834  ; the  pauperism  and  poor  laws 
of  England  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  in  1834  ; the  effect  of  the  law 
of  settlement  on  the  dwellings  of  labourers  in 
agriculture  ; on  the  necessity  of  a total  repeal  of 
the  law  of  settlement  and  removal  of  the  poor  ; 
the  remedy  by  abolishing  removals  and  substituting 
relief  in  money ; proposed  remedy  by  union  settle- 
ment and  union  rating  ; other  proposed  remedies  ; 
the  author’s  proposal,  which  was  “that  the  law  of 
settlement  be  wholly  repealed,  that  the  various 
provisions  for  raising  and  administering  relief  to 
the  poor  be  consolidated  into  one  statute;  that 
the  yearly  sums  needed  for  such  relief  continue  to 
be  raised  by  parochial  rates  on  real  property  ; that 
two-thirds  of  this  sum  be  raised  by  a pound  rate 
equal  throughout  the  whole  country ; and  the 
remainder  by  a further  pound  rate,  raising  in 
every  parish  a sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
actual  expenditure  of  such  parish  (ch.  xix. 
Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws). 

Pashley  also  published  Observations  on  the 
Oovemment  Bill  for  abolishing  the  Removal  of 
the  Poor  (2nd  ed.  revised,  Loudon,  1854,  8vo). 

A.  L. 

PASLEY,  Lieut. -General  Sir  C.  W.,  R.E. 
(1780-1861),  wrote: — Observations  on  the  Ex- 
pediency aivd  Practicability  of  Simplifying  and 
Improving  the  Measures  and  Weights  and  Money 
used  in  this  Country  without  materially  altering 
the  Present  Standard  (8vo,  London,  1834). 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations  Pasley  was 
made  a member  of  the  commission  of  scientific 
men,  appointed  in  1838  to  report  on  the  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  standards 
of  weight  and  measm’e  consequent  on  the 
desti’uctiou  of  the  standard  yard  by  fire  at  the 
House  of  Commons.  Pasley  assisted  in  drawing 
up  the  rej)ort  issued  in  1841,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  commissioner  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Decimal  System  of  coinage,  preparatory  to  the 
introduction  of  a similar  scale  of  weights  and 
measures. 

In  his  Plan  for  simplifying  . . . the  weights, 
measures,  and  money  of  this  country,  a paper  read 
before  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham,  12th 
Aug.  1856,  and  published  1857,  Pasley  gave  in 
detail  tables  of  the  proposed  new  measures  of 
length,  surface,  solidity,  capacity,  and  weight — 
and  (cb.  v.)  of  the  new  monetary  system.  He 
stated  the  difficulties  urged  as  objections  to  the 
proposed  decimal  coinage  ; and  showed  their 
groundlessness  (ch.  vi.).  In  ch.  vii.  he  detailed 
the  advantages  of  the  new.system ; and,  in  the 
last  chapter,  discussed  the  objections  to  the  French 
metrical  system  : “that  it  has  proved  an  entire 
failure  as  regards  astronomy  and  navigation,  and 
that,  instead  of  proposing  uniformity,  it  has 
caused  greater  confusion  in  the  weights  .and  mea- 
sures of  France  than  ever  prevailed  before  " (oh. 
viii.). 

He  also  wrote  much  on  military  subjects. 

A.  L. 

PASSE-DEBOUT  (Fr.).  Thepei-mit  delivered 
to  the  carrier  of  provisions  or  merchandise 
passing  through  a town  in  which  octroi  duties 
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are  levied,  in  transit  for  a locality  outside  the 
limits  of  the  place,  or  on  their  way  to  a market 
inside  the  town,  and  to  be  taken  back  if  unsold. 
The  amount  of  the  dues  is  deposited  at  the 
gatehouse  on  entering,  and  is  reimbursed  on 
presentation  of  the  passe-dehout  on  leaving. 
If  the  amount  of  the  octroi  tax  is  large  the 
escort  of  an  ofhcer  from  one  extremity  of 
the  toTOi  to  the  other  may  be  obtained  on  pay- 
ment of  a fee  in  Ueu  of  the  deposit  of  the  duty. 
Goods  remaining  more  than  twenty-four  horn’s 
must  be  lodged  in  a registered  warehouse. 

T.  L. 

PASSENGER  DUTY.  See  Taxation. 

PASSY,  Hippolyte  Philibert  (1793-1880) 
born  at  Garches-Villeneuve  near  Saint  Cloud, 
died  in  Paris.  He  was  born  on  the  very  day 
of  the  execution  of  Marie  - Antoinette  (16th 
October),  his  father  being  in  prison  as  a 
“suspect,”  and  his  mother  in  hiding.  He 
began  life  as  a soldier — left  his  military  school 
in  1811,  and  took  part  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign as  a cavalry  officer.  He  was  wounded 
on  several  occasions,  and  on  one  even  left  for 
dead  ; but  he  took  part  in  1814  in  the  defence 
of  Paris  at  Montmartre.  Leaving  the  profession 
of  arms,  he  sailed  for  the  United  States.  During 
the  voyage  the  Wealth  of  Nations  fell,  by 
chanee,  into  his  hands.  To  pass  the  time  he 
read  the  volume,  and  thus  became  an  economist. 
His  fine  intellect  served  him  well  in  the  many 
high  offices  he  afterwards  held.  Meanwhile, 
after  his  return  from  America  he  occupied  him- 
self for  some  ten  years  in  cultivating  an  estate 
which  he  had  inherited  near  Gisons  (Eure),  and 
liis  mind  became  matured  by  experience  while 
he  enriched  it  by  study.  As  editor  of  the 
National  of  Armand  Carrel  he  was  appreciated 
as  he  deserved  by  the  able  men  of  various 
descriptions  whom  the  revolution  of  1830 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  district  of  Louviers 
returned  him  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He 
was  minister  of  finance  from  the  10  th  to 
18th  November  1834  (ministry  of  Bassano), 
then  minister  of  commerce  from  22nd  February 
to  7th  September  1836  (ministry  of  Mole), 
minister  of  finance  again  from  12th  May  1839 
to  29th  February  1840  (ministr}''  of  Thiers). 
In  1844  he  was  raised  to  the  chamber  of  peers. 
After  the  i-evolution  of  February  1849  had  over- 
thrown the  monarchy,  he  became  a member 
of  the  constituent  assembly  and  afterwards  of 
the  legislative  assembly  ; finally,  the  president 
of  the  republic,  Louis  Napoleon,  made  him 
minister  of  finance  on  20th  December  1848. 
Ho  retained  this  post  till  30th  October  1849, 
the  date  when  the  prince-president  began  dis- 
tinctly to  modify  his  policy.  It  was  during 
this  last  occasion  of  his  holding  office  that  he 
unsuccessfully  proposed  to  levy  a tux  on  the  rent 
of  house  property  as  a practical  solution  of  the 
income-tax.  The  coup  d'6tat  definitely  put  an 
end  to  his  political  career,  and  from  that  time 


he  gave  him-self  up  absolutely  to  economic 
science.  He  entered  the  institute  (Academie 
des  Sciences  morales  et  polUiques)  in  1833  as, 
correspondent,  and  in  1838  as  member.  Hs 
prepared  in  that  capacity  many  reports,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  a paper  in  1878,  De 
Vhistoire  dans  ses  rap/poiis  avec  les  sciences^ 
sociaZes  et  politiques.  A member  of  the 
economic  society  from  184  4,  he  became  iti 
second  president  in  1845,  and,  on  the  deatl 
of  Ch.  Dunoyer  in  1862,  the  first  presidentj 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  statistical 
society  of  Paris  in  1860,  was  vice-president  inj 
the  second  year,  president  in  1 868,  and  honorar 
president  after  1873.  In  aU  these  leamei 
societies  his  opinion  had  great  weight ; this  ■wa,^ 
due  both  to  his  force  of  character  and  to  hia 
twofold  gifts  as  a thinker  and  a practical  mam ; 

Passy  wrote,  besides  his  political  works  : he 
V aristocratic  considerle  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les 
progres  de  la  civilisation,  8vo,  1826. — Des  systemed 
de  culture  et  de  leur  influence  sur  Viconomie  sociale, 
8vo,  1st  ed.  1846,  2nd  ed.  1853. — Des  causes  ds 
I’inZgalitS  des  richesses,  18mo,  1849. — Des  formes 
de  gouvemement  et  des  lois  qui  les  rigissent,  Svo, 
1st  ed.  1870,  2nd  ed.  (The  author  supports  a 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  monarchy. ) 

Icf.  I 

PATENT  AND  PATENT  LAW. 

Patent,  p.  74  ; Historical  Observations  on  Patent  Law, . 
p.  75 ; Specification  of  Invention,  p.  75 ; Required 
ments  as  to  Validity  of  Patent,  p.  75 ; Ditto  a.<s  to] 
Person  of  Patentee,  p.  75 ; Investigation  by  Patez-J 
Authorities  prior  to  Grant  of  Patent,  p.  76 ; Doratio^ 
of  Patents,  p.  76;  Regulations  as  to  Fees,  p.  76; 
Provisions  for  insuring  working  of  Invention,  p.  76J 
Provisions  for  insuring  benefit  of  inventions  useful  fori 
public  piurposes  to  Government  Authorities,  p.  77  M 
Patent  Journals  and  Patent  Libraries,  p.  77 ; InterJ 
national  Arrangements,  p.  77. 

Patent  is  the  name  for  a grant  by  the  govem-j 
ment  of  a country  of  a privilege  enabling  the 
patentee  or  his  licensees  to  “make  use  and 
exercise  and  vend  ” the  invention,  and  to  rer' 
strain  any  unauthorised  person  from  using  or 
imitating  it  A patent  is  always  granted  for  a 
limited  time  and  a limited  area. 

Some  economists  of  authority,  among  whom! 
Prince  Smith  (y.r.)  holds  a prominent  place,' 
maintain  the  proposition  that  the  grant  oft 
{latents  is  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,^ 
but  there  is  now  a general  consensus  of  opinion) 
in  the  opposite  direction,  it  being  recognised! 
that  it  is  not  only  just  that  inventors  should,,^ 
within  certain  limits,  enjoy  a personal  benefit 
from  their  inventive  skill  and  labour  and  outlay^ 
but  that  it  is  also  beneficial  to  the  community^: 
that  inventions  should  be  encouraged  and  made/ 
Modern  patent  law  has  contrived  numerous 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
among  which  the  limits  of  time,  and  the  require-) 
ments  as  to  publicity,  are  the  most  important. 
The  effect  of  the  law  is  to  make  the  invention 
public  property  after  the  expiration  of  the 
patent,  and  an  inventor  who  has  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  secret  of  his  invention  can  be 
kept,  is  in  a better  position  if  he  does  not  apply 
for  a patent 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  most  countries 
having  a patent  law  there  are  certain  provisions 
which  are  intended  to  insure  that  patented 
articles  should  be  manufactured  within  the 
country  in  which  the  patent  is  granted.  The 
granting  of  patents  in  this  way  acts  as  a protec- 
tion to  native  industry. 

Historical  Observations. — It  is  generally  said 
that  patent  law  was  first  created  by  a passage  in 
the  statute  of  James  I.  abolishing  Monopolies 
(q.v.),  which,  bj*  way  of  exception,  reserved  a right 
to  the  crown  to  issue  “ letters  patent  ...  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  or  under  ...  of  the  sole 
working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  manu- 
facture within  this  realm  to  the  true  and  first 
inventor  and  inventors  of  such  manufactures,”  and 
one  of  the  best-known  writers  on  the  subject  {Kohler 
in  his  Deutsches  Patentrecht,  on  p.  26)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  industrial  pre-eminence  of  England  is 
essentially  due  to  this  circumstance.  It  seems 
hardly  safe  to  accept  the  dictum  of  a legal  writer, 
however  eminent,  for  a proposition  of  such  startling 
character,  and  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the 
statute  of  monopolies  did  not  create,  but  only 
restricted  and  regulated,  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  grant  patents. 

'fhe  exception  in  the  statute  of  monopolies  did 
not,  moreover,  entitle  an  inventor  to  the  grant  of 
a patent  as  of  right,  but  left  him  dependent  on  the 
favour  of  the  crown. 

Its  principal  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time,  it  recognised  a clear  distinction 
between  patents  for  inventions  and  other  mono- 
polies, whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  public  interest, 
which  would  seriously  sufi'er  if  patents  were  granted 
for  an  unlimited  period,  was  safeguarded  by  the 
introduction  of  a time  limit. 

In  modern  law  tlie  right  of  every  inventor,  who 
complies  with  certain  conditions,  to  enjoy  a 
monopoly  for  a limited  period  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged,  though  in  some  countries  (as,  for 
instance,  in  Denmark,  where  the  first  Patent  Act 
was  passed  in  1894  only)  the  recognition  of  this 
principle  is  of  very  recent  date.  ITie  patent  law 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  regulated  by  the  act  of 
1883.  Patent  acts  were  also  introduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing British  colonies  and  possessions  at  various 
dates : — Barbados,  British  Guiana,  British  Hondu- 
ras, Canada,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Hong- 
kong, India,  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Mauritius, 
Natal,  Newfoundland,  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Straits 
Settlements,  Tasmania,  Trinidad,  Victoria,  Western 
Australia. 

Specification  of  Invention. — Tlie  grant  of  a 
patent  is  always  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  invention  should  be  fully  described  by  the 
applicant.  This  is  made  specially  clear  by  the 
United  States  Statute,  Kev.  Stat.,  1874,  § 4888  ; 
and  by  the  German  Statute  of  1891,  § 20,  which 
requires  a description  so  explicit  that  experts  may 
by  its  perusal  be  enabled  to  use  the  invention. 
The  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  allows  a provisional 
specification  to  be  filed  in  the  first  instance,  which 


must,  however,  within  nine  months,  be  followed 
by  a complete  specification  (Patent,  etc..  Act,  1883, 
§§  5 (3)  ; 8). 

Requirements  as  to  Validity  of  a Patent. — The 
limits  within  which  inventions  are  patentable  vary 
in  different  countries.  Novelty,  originality,  and 
fitness  for  industrial  purposes  are  required  every- 
where, and  it  is  also  the  universal  practice  to 
exclude  articles  intended  for  unlawful  and  im- 
moral purposes  (see,  for  instance.  Statute  of 
Monopolies,  § 6 ; French  Statute  of  1844,  §§  1 and 
2 ; German  Statute,  § 1 ; Austrian  Statute  of 
1897  (which  will  come  into  force  in  1900),  § 1, 
but  in  some  systems  of  law  other  articles  are 
excluded  as  well  as  those  just  mentioned.  Thus 
the  French  Statute  (§  3)  excludes  all  medicines, 
and  the  German  Statute  (§  1 [2])  excludes  articles 
of  food,  articles  intended  for  medical  purposes, 
and  all  substances  produced  by  chemical  process. 

Mo.st  patent  laws  protect  inventions  only  as 
distinguished  from  discoveries  (as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  distinction,  see  Lord  Justice  Lindley’s 
judgment  in  Lane- Fox  v.  Kensington  and  Knights- 
bridge  Electric  Company  [92],  3 Ch.  424,  428,  429), 
but  the  French  law  protects  discoveries  as  well  as 
inventions  (toute  nouvelle  decouverte  on  invention), 
excluding,  however,  plans  and  combinations  relating 
to  credit  and  finance  (French  Statute,  §§  1 and  3). 

Requirements  as  to  Person  of  Patentee. — In  most 
countries  patents  are  granted  to  the  “ true  in- 
ventor ” only,  and  in  some  {e.g.  in  the  United 
States  Revised  Statutes,  1874,  § 4892)  the  applicant 
must  declare  on  oath  that  he  is  the  true  inventor  ; 
whilst  in  others,  such  as  Austria  (see  Austrian 
Statute,  §§  29  and  4),  the  first  applicant  is  presumed 
to  be  the  true  inventor  until  the  contrary  is  proved. 
The  expression  “true  inventor”  is  not,  however, 
always  construed  literally.  Thus,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  includes  (1)  a person  who,  having,  in 
a place  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  become 
acquainted  with  an  invention,  not  being  part  of 
the  common  knowledge  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
brings  it  over  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  then 
takes  out  a patent ; (2)  an  inventor  forestalled  by 
a prior  inventor,  who  did  not  publish  his  invention 
so  as  to  make  it  part  of  the  common  knowledge 
(see  the  judgment  of  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  Plimpton  v. 
Malcolmson,  3 Ch.  D.  351,  556). 

The  German  statute  (§  31),  with  the  view  of 
discouraging  delay  in  the  fructification  of  useful 
inventions,  puts  the  fi/rst  applicant  into  the  place 
of  the  true  inventor,  subject,  however,  to  the  right 
of  an  injured  person,  within  a specified  period  (see 
§ 23),  to  object  to  the  grant  on  the  ground  that  the 
essential  part  of  the  specification  was  taken  from 
the  descriptions,  drawing,  models,  or  appliances  of 
a person  other  than  the  applicant,  without  the 
consent  of  such  person.  If  the  objector  is  suc- 
cessful, he  may  be  put  into  the  same  position  as  if 
he  had  applied  for  the  patent  in  the  first  instance. 

In  most  countries  patents  are  granted  without 
regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  patentee  (see,  for 
instance.  Patent,  etc..  Act  1883,  § 4 (1)  ; French 
Statute,  § 27),  but  in  Germany  (§  12)  and  Austria 
(§  7)  a patent  is  not  granted  to  a foreign  applicant 
unless  he  appoints  an  agent,  residing  in  the 
country  in  which  the  application  is  made,  with 
full  powers  to  represent  the  applicant  in  all 
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proceedings  relating  to  the  patent.  In  some 
systems  of  law  it  is  also  provided  that  the  subjects 
of  foreign  states  must  submit  to  the  same  disabilities 
in  respect  of  the  grant  of  patents  as  those  imposed 
on  foreign  subjects  in  their  own  country  (see,  for 
instance,  German  Statute,  § 12  ; Austrian  Statute, 
§ 31). 

Investigation  hy  Patent  Authorities  prior  to 
Grant  of  Patent. — This  is  one  of  the  points  in 
respect  of  which  considerable  diversity  prevails. 
In  France  a patent  is  granted  without  any  ex- 
amination as  to  the  patentable  character  of  the 
invention  in  respect  of  which  it  is  claimed,  or  of 
the  correctness  of  the  specification  (“  Les  brevets 
dont  la  demande  aura  itk  regulierement  form^e 
seront  deliwds  sans  examen  pr^alable  aux  risques 
et  perils  des  demandeurs  et  sans  garantie,  soit  de 
la  realm  de  la  nouveaute  ou  du  m&rite  de  Vinven- 
tion,  soit  de  la  JideliU  ou  de  V exactitude  de  la 
description,”  § 11). 

In  certain  other  countries,  among  which  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary 
(statute  of  1895)  are  the  most  prominent,  a 
most  elaborate  investigation  takes  place  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  correctness  of  the  description  and 
all  formal  requirements,  but  also  as  regards  the 
merit  and  originality  of  the  invention,  and  gene- 
rally as  to  its  patentable  character  (United  States 
Revised  Statutes,  § 4893  ; German  Statute,  § 21  ; 
Austrian  Statute,  § 55). 

A second  method  of  testing  the  validity  of  a 
patent  adopted  by  the  German  and  Austrian  laws, 
is  the  publication  of  the  details  of  the  application 
for  the  pm-pose  of  enabling  objectors  to  oppose 
the  grant,  which  they  may  do  within  two  months 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  (German  Statute, 
§§  23  and  24  ; Austrian  Statute,  § 58). 

British  Patent  Law  takes  a middle  course  be- 
tween the  absolute  non-interference  of  the  French 
system  and  the  full  inquiry  of  the  American  and 
German  system.  The  official  examination  is  con- 
fined to  questions  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
description  and  the  completeness  of  the  specifica- 
tion (Patent,  etc..  Act  1883,  §§  7 and  9),  but  as  in 
Austrian  and  German  law  the  details  of  the  in- 
vention are  published  {ib.  § 10),  and  objectors 
have  a right  to  be  heard  within  two  months  from 
the  date  of  the  advertisement.  Sueh  objections 
are,  however,  restricted  in  their  scope,  and  may 
not  extend  to  every  ground  affecting  the  validity 
of  the  patent  {ib.  § 11). 

It  is  possible  everywliere  to  have  a patent  re- 
voked or  declared  void  on  the  ground  that  the 
invention  was  not  patentable,  but  in  Germany  this 
right  is  barred  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  from  the 
date  on  whieh  the  grant  of  a patent  was  publicly 
announced  (Patent,  etc..  Act  1883,  § 26  ; United 
States  Itevised  Statutes,  § 4918  ; German  Statute, 
§§  28  and  29  ; Austrian  Statute,  §§  28  and  29  ; 
French  Statute,  § 30) ; it  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  countries  in  which  a strict 
examination  takes  ]ilace  before  a patent  is  granted, 
the  ri,sk  of  invalidity  is,  of  course,  much  smaller. 
The  vendor  of  a jiatent  does  not  ns  a general  rule 
guarantee  its  validity  unless  he  expressly  coven.ants 
to  do  so. 

Duration  of  Patents. — The  maximum  duration 
of  j>atents  is  fifteen  years  in  France,  Germany,  and 


Austria,  seventeen  years  in  the  United  States,  and 
fourteen  years  (but  subject  to  extension  as  men- 
tioned below)  in  the  United  Kingdom  (French 
Statute,  § 4 ; German  Statute,  § 7 ; Austrian  Statute, 
§ 14  ; United  States  Revised  Statutes,  § 4884  ; 
Patent,  etc..  Act  1883,  § 17),  but  in  France  and  in 
the  United  States  the  duration  of  patents  for  in- 
ventions previously  patented  in  any  other  country 
cannot  exceed  the  term  of  the  patent  granted  in 
such  other  country  (French  Statute,  § 29  ; United 
States  Revised  Statutes,  § 4887). 

In  Spain,  original  and  new  inventions  not  pre- 
vious!}' patented  in  any  other  country  are  entitled 
to  patents  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  ; if  an 
invention  has  been  patented  in  other  countries  at 
a date  not  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  Spanish  application,  the  maximum  duration 
of  the  patent  is  ten  years  ; and  if  an  invention  is 
not  new  or  not  original,  the  term  of  the  patent 
may  not  exceed  five'  years  (Spanish  Statute  of 
1875,  § 121). 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  country  in 
which  an  extension  of  the  term  of  a patent  may 
be  obtained  on  petitiou  The  petition  must  be 
addressed  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  who,  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
patentee,  having  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  in- 
vention in  relation  to  the  public,  has  been  inade- 
quately remunerated  by  his  patent,  may  recommend 
an  extension  of  the  term  for  a further  period  not 
exceeding  seven,  or  in  exceptional  cases  fourteen, 
years  (Patent,  etc..  Act,  § 25,  and  see  “ In  re  Samey 
and  Solvay’s  Patent  [1895]  ; Appeal  Cases  78). 
A similar  rule  formerly  existed  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  now  no  longer  in  force  (United 
States  Revised  Statutes,  § 4924). 

Rcgtdaiions  as  to  Fees. — The  continuation  of 
the  validity  of  a patent  is  generally  made  dependent 
on  the  payment  of  certain  fees.  In  most  countries 
these  fees  are  payable  by  instalments  or  annually. 
In  some  countries  the  early  instalments  are  lower 
than  the  subsequent  ones,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  patentee,  in  the  case  of  a non-successful 
invention,  to  abandon  the  patent  without  having 
paid  a large  sum  in  fees,  and  on  the  other  hand 
enabling  the  crown  to  profit  by  the  success  of  a 
successful  invention  (Patent,  etc..  Act  1883,  second 
schedule).  The  principle  of  progressive  fees  is 
carried  out  most  consistently  by  the  German 
Statute  (§  8).  Power  is  given  in  most  countries 
to  remit  the  fees  in  appropriate  c-ases  (Patent, 
etc..  Act  1883,  § 24  (2)  Germ.an  Statute,  § 8). 

Provisions  for  ensuring  ]yorking  of  Invention, 
— The  gr.anting  of  a patent  may  be  a hindrance  to 
industrial  life,  if  the  p.atentee,  through  want  of 
energy  or  want  of  means,  neglects  to  work  his 
invention,  whilst  others,  who  would  Ite  willing  and 
able  to  do  so,  are  afraid  of  infringing  his  rights. 
A patentee  may  also  take  out  a patent  for  the  sole 
object  of  restraining  competition  with  articles  not 
manufactured  in  the  country  in  which  the  patent 
is  taken  out,  and  thereby  injure  the  trade  of  that 
country.  lilodern  p.atent  law  tries  to  prevent 
such  abuses  in  various  ways.  Thus  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  board  of  trade  may  compel  the 
patentee  to  grant  licenses  on  reasonable  terms  to 
any  person  showing  that  the  jiatent  is  not  worked 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  cannot  be  used  to  the 
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T)est  advantage,  or  that  tlie  requirements  of  the 
public  cannot  be  supplied  (Patent,  etc..  Act  1883, 
^ 22) ; and  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  patent 
unay,  imder  similar  circumstances,  be  cancelled 
altogether  (German  Statute,  § 11 ; Austrian  Statute, 
i§  27).  In  Austria  a compulsory  license  may  also 
- subject  to  certain  specified  conditions  — be 
■obtained  by  an  inventor  who  has  so  materially 
improved  a previously  patenteed  invention,  that, 
in  consequence  of  such  improvements,  its  industrial 
importance  is  materially  increased.  In  such  a 
•case,  however,  the  original  patentee  may  in  his 
turn  obtain  a compulsory  license  in  respect  of  the 
improvement  (Austrian  Statute,  § 21). 

Provisions  fcrr  ensuring  benefit  of  Inventions 
■useful  for  public  purposes  to  government  authorities. 
— The  British  statute  (§  27  [2])  provides  that  the 
authorities  administering  any  public  department 
may,  on  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  parties, 
or  in  case  of  necessity  to  be  fixed  by  the  treasury, 
use  any  patented  invention  for  the  services  of  the 
•crown,  and  similar  rules  exist  in  Germany  and 
Austria  (German  Statute,  § 1 ; Austrian  Statute, 
;§  21). 

The  German  statute  also  provides  (§  23)  that 
in  the  case  of  applications  for  patents  on  the  part 
■of  the  imperial  authorities  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  of  the  army  or  navy,  a patent  may  be 
Igranted  without  the  public  announcement  required 
in  ordinary  cases.  In  such  a case  the  patent  is 
not  entered  in  the  register  (German  Statute,  § 23). 

Patent  Journals  and  Patent  Libraries. — All 
patent  offices  publish  periodical  information 

• on  inventions,  which,  besides  serving  their  im- 
. mediate  purpose,  are  also  generally  useful.  The 
collections  and  libraries  which  in  many  places 
(e.g.  in  London)  exist  in  connection  with  the 
patent  oflice  are  open  to  the  public. 

International  Arrangements. — An  international 

• congress  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  general 
protection  of  “industrial  property”  including 
patents  was  held  at  Vienna  in  1873  and 
at  Paris  in  1878,  and  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion in  1883  of  a “Convention  pour  la  pro- 
tection de  la  propri6t6  industrielle,”  to  which  the 
United  Kingdom  acceded  on  the  17th  of  March 
1887  (by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
Patent,  etc.,  Act  1883,  § 103).  The  United  States 
and  a number  of  other  states,  including  France 
and  Belgium,  are  members  of  the  convention  ; but 

< Germany  and  Austria  have  not  joined,  these 

< countries  having  entered  into  a separate  arrange- 
I ment  in  1891,  and  another  arrangement  having 

been  made  between  Germany  and  Italy  in 
1892.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1883  are  : (1)  that  an  applicant  for  a 
patent  in  any  contracting  state  shall,  if  applying 
within  six  (or  in  certain  specified  oases  within 
seven)  months  in  any  other  contracting  state,  be 
treated  as  if  his  application  in  such  other  state 
has  been  contemporaneous  with  his  application 
in  the  first-named  contracting  state ; (2)  that 
. temporary  protection  shall  be  given  to  articles 
patenteed  in  any  contracting  state  and  exhibited 
at  any  officially  recognised  public  exhibition  in 
: any  other  contracting  state  ; (3)  that  an  inter- 
national office  shall  be  established  at  Berne,  and 
that  a journal  called  Propriety  industrielle  shall 


be  published  at  such  office.  The  publication  of 
the  last-mentioned  journal  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  result  of  the  convention. 

Great  Britain  has  authority  to  enter  into  mutual 
arrangements  relating  to  patents  with  any  British 
colony  (Patentee  Act  1883,  § 104).  [For  Patents 
Act  1907,  see  Pate.vt,  App.] 

The  most  complete  collection  of  patent  laws 
is  the  one  published  by  Gareis,  and  continued  by 
Werner,  of  which  7 vols.  have  hitherto  appeared. 
Carpmael,  The  Patent  Laws  of  the  World,  2nd  ed., 
1889,  is  somewhat  out  of  date  now.  Edmunds  and 
Benton,  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent  for 
Inventions,  gives  a summary  of  foreign  patent 
laws,  but  is  also  somewhat  out  of  date  in  that 
respect.  The  latest  statutes,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  Austrian  statute  of  1897,  are  a Kussian 
statute  (published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  German),  a 
Danish  statute  of  1894  (published  in  German  in 
Berlin),  and  a Hungarian  statute  of  1895.  E.  s. 

PATENTE  (Fr.)  A trade  tax  or  license  im- 
posed on  all  persons  in  France  exercising  a 
trade,  profession,  or  industry,  unless  specially 
exempted.  The  patents  is  distinct  from  the 
license,  which  is  limited  to  a small  number  of 
trades,  generally  those  under  the  supervision  of 
the  department  of  indmect  taxes,  corresponding 
to  the  English  excise.  Trades  subject  to  the 
license  usually  pay  the  patents  also.  The 
patents  was  fii-st  established  in  1791,  when  the 
trade  corporations  were  abolished,  and  was  a 
substitute  for  the  dues  paid  by  those  bodies. 
It  was  at  first  a simple  tax  on  the  rental  of  the 
place  of  business  and  residence,  and  applied 
only  to  certain  trades,  but  in  1798  it  was 
extended  and  converted  into  a double  tax — one 
fixed,  the  other  proportional.  A law  of  1844 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  legislation 
included  all  trades,  professions,  and  industries 
with  the  exception  of  public  functionaries,  pro- 
fessors, writers,  artists,  the  wage-earning  classes, 
and  certain  petty  occupations  carried  on  without 
hired  assistance.  The  fixed  duty  (droit  fixe)  is 
assessed  on  the  nature  of  the  trade  or  industry, 
and  the  population  of  the  locality,  increasing 
with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  pro- 
portional duty  (droit  proportionnel)  is  based  ou 
the  rental,  and  in  addition,  in  some  cases,  on  the 
number  of  hands  employed.  Certain  trades, 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  estimated 
by  the  population  or  the  rental,  are  taxed  on 
their  means  of  production,  such  as  the  number 
of  spindles,  looms,  ovens,  machines,  etc. , or,  as 
for  shipowners,  the  tonnage  of  their  vessels. 
The  taxes  are  combined  so  as  to  equalise  the 
incidence  as  far  as  possible  between  the  dillerent 
trades,  as  some  of  the  most  lucrative  are  carried 
on  in  small  offices  or  workshops,  while  others, 
in  which  the  profits  are  small,  require  extensive 
premises.  For  the  application  of  the  fixed  duty 
all  trades  and  professions  are  divided  into  eight 
classes.  In  the  highest,  the  rate  in  Paris  and 
towns  with  a population  of  over  100,000,  is 
400  francs  (£16),  descending  gi-adually  to  35' 
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francs  (£1  : 8 : 4)  in  localities  with  less  than 
2000  inhabitants.  In  the  lowest  class  the 
limits  are  12  francs  (9s.  lOd.)  and  2 francs 
(Is.  8d.).  The  liberal  professions  subject  to  the 
tax,  such  as  those  of  architect,  solicitor,  barristei’, 
doctor,  etc. , pay  only  a proportional  tax  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  rental.  Persons  carrying  on 
several  branches  of  trade  in  the  same  building 
formerly  paid  only  on  that  on  which  the  tax 
was  the  highest ; but  a law  passed  in  April 
1893  with  the  view  of  protecting  small  shop- 
keepers from  the  competition  of  the  great  stores, 
created  special  taxes  for  those  emplojdng  more 
than  200  hands  including  clerks,  assistants, 
buyers,  porters,  etc. , which  are  made  to  pay  on 
each  branch  or  speciality  not  exceeding  sixteen 
in  number  ; the  tax  on  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed was  also  made  progressive,  commencing 
at  25  francs  per  head  for  the  first  hundred,  and 
increasing  10  francs  (8s.  lid.)  per  head  for 
each  hundred  beyond  that  number,  so  that 
with  2000  hands  the  last  hundred  pay  215 
francs  (£8  : 8 ; 4)  per  head,  and  with  3000 
315  francs  (£12  : 8 : 4).  This  aggi'avation  of 
the  tax  was  intended  to  reach  tw'o  or  three  well- 
kno^vn  business  centres  in  Paris. 

Persons  having  several  separate  establish- 
ments of  the  same  or  different  kinds  pay  the 
•patente  for  each.  The  proportional  tax  on  the 
rental  is  generally  from  5 to  10  per  cent,  but 
in  some  cases  it  rises  to  1 5 per  cent,  or  descends 
to  2 per  cent.  If  the  proprietor  does  not  reside 
on  the  premises  his  separate  habitation  is  taxed 
also.  The  classification  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions is  revised  every  five  years,  to  include 
the  new  ones  which  may  have  sprung  up  in 
the  interval.  The  list  is,  however,  very  com- 
prehensive, and  contains  about  1500  different 
•occupations.  The  new  are  assimilated  pro- 
visionally to  the  one  they  approach  the 
nearest.  Thejpatoiie  produces  about  £5, 000,000 
annually. 

[Edouard  Vignes,  Traite  des  Impdts  en  France. — 
MauriceBlook,  Dictionnairede  V Administration. — 
Duvergier,  Collection  des  Lois."]  T.  L. 

PATERSON,  Thomas  (1828-82),  wood 
carver,  lecturer,  and  organiser  of  workmen’s 
clubs,  wrote — 

A Few  Method  of  Mental  Science  with  applica- 
tions to  Political  Economy,  published  posthumously 
in  1886.  His  theory  was  that  “in  economical 
problems  the  jOiysical  and  mental  elements  have 
to  be  differenced  ...  if  we  apply  to  the  physical 
and  limited  element  re-asouings  only  applicable  to 
the  mental  elements  or  vice  versa  . . . we  shall 
fail.”  Thus  “labour”  includes  “force”  and 
“plan”:  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the  possible 
progress  of  plan.  Possession  is  phy.sical  or  mental ; 
if  the  latter,  it  need  not  involve  interference  with 
other  people’s  user,  or  the  juristic  idea  of  property. 
The  modern  employer  was  a labour-seller  not  a 
leader,  and  Paterson’s  iileal  was  “ a co-operative 
society  in  which  the  fittest  should  lead,  working  ns 
■much  for  honour  oc  for  pay.”  j.  d.  r. 


PATERSON,  William  (1658  - 1719),  mer- 
chant, was  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England 
(q.v.)  and  author  of  the  unfortunate  Darien 
scheme  (see  Darien  Comfaky).  He  was  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  inconvertible  jjaper  money, 
and  appears  to  have  suggested  the  Sinking 
Fund  {q.v.)  of  1717.  His  scheme  for  il;e 
redemption  of  the  debt  was  pronounced  Ly 
the  Ecemmnist  (October  23,  1856)  “faultless.” 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  free 
trade,  as  opposed  to  the  mercantile  system. 
“ There  is  not  any  one  part  of  trade  but  might 
and  would  prosper  better  without  than  in  a 
monopoly.”  “ Trade  is  and  will  be  cajable  of 
increasing  trade,  money  of  begetting  money, 
and  one  improvement  of  making  way  for 
another,  till  the  end  of  the  world.”  His  pro- 
posal for  a council  of  trade  is  in  several  respects 
noteworthy.  Among  the  powers  to  be  given  to 
this  body  were  ‘ ‘ to  hear  and  determine  aD 
causes  . . . relating  to  trade  ...  by  the  law 
merchant  and  that  of  the  sea  ” : to  jiurehase 
and  build  workhouses  and  granaries : to  have 
power  to  add  unto,  or  allow  10  per  cent  to,  the 
joint  stocks  of  aU  companies  ...  for  manu- 
factui’es  . . . and  generally  to  give  such  other 
encouragements ...  as  they  shall  think  requisite 
for  . . . promoting  and  enlarging  trade  and 
industry.”  Paterson  further  proposed  that  the 
punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  theft  shall  be 
changed  to  “ the  pajment  of  fourfold,”  and  that 
all  ‘ ‘ bribery,  cheating  . . . wilful  bankruptcy  or 
fraud  ” should  be  punished  as  theft.  He  strenu- 
ously opposed  any  tampering  tvith  the  coinage. 
“ Thus  it  happened  : we  tacitly  determined,  by 
our  general  practice,  that  a clipped  coin  was  of 
equal  value  to  an  imcUpped  one  . . . and  so, 
being  content  to  take  halves  for  wholes,  were 
put  upon  accordingly.  If  the  disease  be  the 
inequality  of  our  coin,  the  remedy  must  consist 
in  its  equality.”  He  held  enlightened  views  on 
the  self-government  of  colonies,  and  jiroposed  to 
found  a public  library  for  books  on  trade.  He 
was  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  Darien  com])aiiy, 
but  received,  in  1715,  a parliamentary  gram  of 
over  £18,000.  Paterson’s  memory  and  works 
were  rescued  from  prejudice  and  obscurity  by 
the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  S.  Bannister. 

The  irritinffs  of  ^Villiam  Paterson  with  Lio- 
graphical  Fotices.  by  S.  B.mnister,  3 vols.,  2ml 
ed.  London,  1859,  8vo,  contain  his  authentic 
works.  These  include,  Central  America  in  1701 
(publ.  by  Bannister  1857). — Proposals  of  a Council 
of  Trade,  1701,  12nio. — A prroposal  to  plant  a 
Colony  in  Darien,  1701. — Dialogues  upon  the 
Union  at  the  Wednesday  Club  in  Friday  Street, 
1706  and  1717.  The  latter  are  also  Upon  the 
redemption  of  the  Fational  Debt  and  Taxes.  ^ 
B.annister  ascribes  to  Paterson  Letters  to  J.  Locke 
on  Remedy  for  Diseases  incident  to  Coin,  1696,  but 
throws  doubt  on  the  Conferences  on  the  Public  Debt 
by  the  Wednesday  Club  in  Friday  Street,  1695, 
mentioned  by  hPCulloch  in  Literature  of  Political 
Economy.  The  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
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connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  in  the  1717  pamphlet,  pp.  63-73  of 
vol.  ii.  of  The  Writings,  etc.  See  also  The  English 
Historical  Heview,  vol.  xi.  p.  260,  art.  by  W.  A. 

; Steel.  H.  K.  E. 

PATRIZI,  Francesco  (1412-1494)  born  at 
iSiena,  became  bishop  of  Gaeta,  where  he 
lapplied  himself  to  study. 

He  was  a contemporary  of  Caeafa,  and 
may  be  included  among  the  humanists  (see 
Humanism)  ; but  he  made  no  original  contribution 
•to  political  science.  He  repeated  the  theory  of 
Aristotle  without  enriching  it.  He  recommends 
protection  for  merchants  and  tradesmen,  the  latter 
of  whom,  also  according  to  him,  contribute  to  the 
enriching  of  a country  ; no  protection  at  all  how- 
ever, he  argues,  should  be  granted  to  the  importers 
of  articles  of  luxury.  He  considered  that  the 
I state  should  provide  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
the  population,  and  proposed  the  institution  of 
prefects  to  preserve  the  com  in  the  public 
j granaries  (see  Greniers  d’Abondance).  Living 
:in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  naturally  occupied 
^himself  with  the  much-deb.ited  question  of  the 
Royal  Domains  {q.v. ),  maintaining  the  advisability 
of  its  maintenance  ; considering,  however,  that,  for 
the  advantage  of  agriculture,  such  bona  fiscalia 
should  be  administered  through  the  system  of 
perpetual  tenants. 

De  regno  et  regis  institutione,  Parisiis,  1519, 
1534,  1567,  etc. — De  institutione  reipuhlicae, 
Parisiis,  1518,  etc.  A.  B. 

PATRONAGE  is  the  name  for  the  right  to 
appoint  the  holder  of  a public  ofiBce.  Such  a 
right  may  be  vested  in  the  crown,  in  which 
case  it  is  exercised  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  minister  to  whose  department  the  vacant 
office  is  subordinated,  or  in  the  holder  or 
holders  of  some  other  ofiBce  or  offices,  or  it  may 
be  attached  to  the  ownership  of  land.  The 
right  to  appoint  to  offices  held  by  laymen, 
which  at  one  time  was  looked  upon  as  a source 
of  pecuniary  emolument,  is  now — as  a rule — 
i exercised  in  accordance  with  definite  general 
rules,  and  subject  to  the  vigilant  control  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  word  “patronage”  is 
now  generally  used  with  respect  to  clerical 
offices  only,  and  more  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  appointment  of  parochial  incumbents. 
While  many  livings  are  under  the  patronage  of 
the  crown,  or  of  public  or  quasi-public  bodies, 
who  are  supposed  to  exercise  their  right  with 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  there 
are  many  others  as  to  which  the  right  to  ap- 
point the  parochial  incumbent  is  vested  in  a 
_ private  patron,  being  either  the  lord  of  the 
I manor,  or  in  the  case  of  the  right  of  patronage 

* having  been  severed  from  the  manor — in  which 
case  it  is  called  an  “ advowson  ” — the  owner  of 

R the  advowson,  who  may  reserve  the  appoint- 
■ ment  for  relatives  or  friends,  or  sell  the  next 

• presentation  during  the  life  of  the  actual  in- 
» cumbent,  and,  on  the  living  becoming  vacant, 
le  appoint  the  purchaser’s  nominee,  unless  the 

vacancy  arises  through  the  selection  of  the  last 


incumbent  for  a bishopric,  in  which  case  the 
patronage  is,  pro  hac  vice,  vested  in  the  crown. 

The  sale  of  the  presentation  during  a vacancy 
is  legally  “simony,”  and  therefore  unlawful; 
and  it  is  also  “simony”  for  the  proposed  in- 
cumbent himself  to  purchase  the  next  presen- 
tation ; but  the  sale  of  the  next  presentation 
to  a third  party,  who  may  be  a near  relative  of 
the  proposed  incumbent,  is  not  condemned 
either  by  law  or  public  opinion.  Ecclesiastical 
patronage  may  therefore  be  a source  of  pecuniary 
profit.  E.  s. 

PATRONAGE  (in  the  French  sense).  Besides 
its  general  sense,  this  word  in  French  is 
specially  apj)lied  to  institutions  organised  and 
in  many  cases  directed  by  the  heads  of  manu- 
factures and  mills,  or  by  beneficent  associa- 
tions, to  promote  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  either  of  then-  own  workmen,  or  of 
the  working  classes  in  general,  discharged 
prisoners,  destitute  young  girls,  etc.  These  in- 
stitutions take  various  forms,  such  as  patronages 
affording  facilities  for  the  investment  of  small 
savings,  or  providing  at  cost  price  sanitary 
dwellings  or  food  and  articles  of  large  consump- 
tion (called,  in  this  case  iconomats) ; the  puipose 
of  others  is,  the  opening  of  places  for  healthy 
and  moral  recreation,  etc.  Leflay  {q.v.)  and 
his  school  have  been  the  most  energetic  and 
convinced  promoters  of  these  institutions  : as  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  have  worked 
satisfactorily  both  for  men  and  masters.  The 
latter  now  tend  to  recede  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  background,  and  to  give  up  the  man- 
agement to  the  men  themselves.  Yet  the 
masters  are  charged,  in  socialistic  circles,  with 
steadily  aiming  at  the  exercise  of  tutelary  or 
rather  of  oppressive  power. 

[The  Rapport  de  la  Section  d' Economic  Sociale 
of  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1889  (2nd  vol.  1890) 
gives  information  on  the  then  existing  patronages. 
See  also  the  article  Patronages  in  the  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  d' Economic  Politique,  the  collection 
of  the  Reforme  Sociale,  Leplay’s  RS/orme  Sociale 
en  France  (vol.  ii.  pp.  406-435,  ed.  1867),  and 
Fougerousse,  Patrons  et  ouvriers  d Paris  (1880).] 

E.  ca. 

PATRONUS.  (1)  The  head  of  a patrician 
family,  to  whom  persons  attached  themselves  as 
dependent  members  of  the  family  {clicntes,  see 
Client),  was  their  Patronus.  (2)  A master 
who  gave  his  slave  liberty  by  a legal  act  of 
manumission  became  thereby  patronus  of  such 
freedman  {libertus),  a family  relation  of  duty  and 
protection  being  thus  constituted  between  them. 
(3)  Patronus  may  also  signify  a defender  of 
the  cause  of  another  in  a court  of  justice. 

E.  A.  w. 

PAULETTE.  The  practice  of  raising  a 
revenue  by  the  sale  of  offices  was  introduced 
into  France  in  the  15th  century  and  became  a 
regular  system  in  the  16th  century.  Few 
financial  expedients  have  proved  more  ruinous^ 
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lu  the  first  place  the  income  derived  was  casual 
and  not  regular,  and  the  occasional  windfalls 
were  practically  loans  on  which  the  payments 
to  office-holders  constituted  an  excessive  in- 
terest. Thus  the  sale  of  offices  gave  rise  to  a 
disguised  national  debt  contracted  on  very  dis- 
advantageous terms  to  the  state.  And  the 
financial  loss  was  by  no  means  the  only  evU. 
In  order  to  make  the  offices  valuable  it  was 
necessary  to  give  the  holders  a secure  tenure, 
and  so  the  ciwvn  had  to  abandon  the  power  of 
dismissal.  Thus  the  office-holders  became  in- 
dependent, and  the  judges  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris  and  other  sovereign  courts,  who  had 
in  early  times  been  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  royal  power,  became  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  the  most  resolute  opponents  of  the 
monarchy.  An  inevitable  residt  of  the  practice 
of  purchase  was  that  the  buyers  began  to  look 
upon  their  places  as  private  property.  This 
was  partially  recognised  by  an  ordinance  of 
1567,  which  allowed  an  official  to  transfer  his 
office  to  another,  provided  that  (1)  the  original 
holder  survived  for  forty  days  after  the  bargain, 
and  (2)  the  recipient  paid  a third  of  the  purchase 
money  to  the  state.  In  1605  Sully,  the  great 
minister  of  Henry  IV.,  took  the  final  step  in 
this  direction.  The  members  of  the  sovereign 
courts  were  allowed  to  hold  their  seats  as 
private  and  heritable  property  on  condition  of 
paying  annually  to  the  state  a sixtieth  part  of 
their  value.  This  charge  was  called  the  droit 
annuel,  but  is  more  usually  known  paulette, 

because  the  collection  of  the  charge  was  in  the 
first  instance  farmed  out  to  a man  called  Paulet. 
This  innovation  of  Sully’s  was  a financial  reform, 
because  it  substituted  a regular  yearly  income 
for  the  casual  in-comings  which  resulted  from 
the  practice  of  sale.  But,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  monarchy,  the  political  results 
were  by  no  means  equally  satisfactory.  By 
the  institution  of  the  pavXctte  the  magistracy 
was  made  into  a close  hereditary  class,  and 
thus  its  independence  was  greater  than  ever. 
This  result  was  to  some  extent  foreseen,  hence 
the  system  was  not  at  first  made  permanent, 
but  was  fixed  only  for  a period  of  years.  Thus 
the  crown  reserved  some  control  over  officials, 
and  could  threaten,  in  case  of  opposition,  to 
[)ut  an  end  to  the  droit  annuel,  which  would  at 
once  deprive  them  of  the  property  in  their  seats. 
But  the  official  classes  clung  tenaciously  to  a 
system  which  gave  them  such  ob^^ous  in- 
dependence. When,  in  1648,  the  government 
tried  to  coerce  the  judges,  by  allowing  the 
■paulcltc  to  expire  without  renewal,  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  Fronde.  And  their  oppo- 
sition was  so  far  successful  that,  with  some  few 
interruptions,  the  paulcltc,  and  the  hereditary 
tenure  of  offices  of  which  it  was  the  symbol,  lasted 
till  the  old  rdrjimcwas  overthrown  by  the  llcvolu- 
tion  (Faumek-Genkual  ; Faumixo  of  Taxes). 


[Clatnageran,  llistoire  de  V IvqM  en  Frano;, 
t.  ii.  p.  378,  et  seq.]  n.  i_ 

PAULUS  JULIUS,  a Roman  praetor  of  the 
3rd  century.  In  the  Corpus  Juris,  under  the 
title  of  the  Purchase-Sale  (Dig.  XVHI,  i. 
1)  is  in.serted  a law  of  Paulus,  which  explains 
the  origin  of  exchange  and  specifies  the  function 
of  money. 

The  Prretor  .says:  “Origo  emendi  %'endendiqu« 
a permutationibus  cospit : olim  enim  non  ita 
erat  numus : neque  alind  merx,  alind  pretivm 
vocabatur : sed  unusquisque  secundum  necessitatem 
temporum,  ac  rerum,  utUibus  inutilia  permutabau 
quando  plerumque  evenit,  ut,  quod  alteri  superest, 
alter)  desit ; sed  quia  non  semper,  nec  facile 
concurrebat,  ut  cum  tu  haberes  quod  ego  deside- 
rarem,  inHcem  haberem,  quod  tu  accipere  veUes, 
electa  materia  est,  enjus  publics  ac  perpetua 
sestimatio  difficultatibus  permutationum.  arquali- 
tate  quantitatis  subveniret ; aeque  materia  forma 
publics  percussa,  usum  dominiumqne  non  tarn  ex 
substantia  pnebet,  quam  ex  quantitate  : nec  ultra 
merx  utrumque,  sed  alteram  pretium  vocatur.” 

The  Italian  economists  of  the  last  century  dis- 
cussed mth  much  leamingand  heat  theBoman  ideas 
on  money,  its  origin,  and  the  functions  of  exchange 
— while  Pagnixi  maintained  that  the  ideas  of  the 
Romans  on  money  were  altogether  opposed  to 
those  of  the  economists  of  his  century,  Gian 
Rinaldo  Carli  and  more  fully  Pompeo  Neri  showed 
that  they  were  conformable  to  them.  See  also' 
the  monograph  of  Giulio  Alessio  on  the  conception 
of  value  in  classical  antiquity  (ArcAfnb  Giuridioo 
italiano,  vol.  xliL  Bologna,  1889)  ; H.  Cernuschi' 
discussed  it,  showing  that  the  conception  of  money 
as  he  explained  it  was  entirely  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Praetor  Patilus  Julius  {Anatomic  dc  Ut 
Afonnaie,  Paris,  1886,  pp.  9-10). 

See  in  the  “Corpus  Juris  Cirilis  romani”  r 
Edit,  cum  notis  integris  Dionysii  Gothofredi,* 
Xeapoli,  1828,  Lib.  xviii.  Tit.  I. — De  contrahendal 
emptione  et  de  pactis  inter  emptorem  et  venditoremt. 
compositis  et  quae  res  venire  non  possunt.  De: 
origine  emptionis,  et  venditianis,  ejusque  et  permu- 
tationis  dijfere7itia. — De  nummis  I.  Quibus  modis 
emptio  contrahitur. — I.  P.aulus.  lib.  33.  ad  Edictum. 

A.  B. 

PAUPERIES  is  an  expression  used  in' 
Roman  law  for  accideut.al  injury  caused  to 
a person  by  an  animal  belonging  to  another,  ^ 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  animal.  The‘ 
party  thus  injured  could  claim  from  the  owner 
of  the  animal  damages  for  the  injury,  unless ' 
the  otvner  preferred  to  surrender  to  him  the 
animal  which  had  done  the  mischief.  This 
practice  of  surrender,  which  was  applicable  also 
in  the  case  of  injuries  committed  by  children 
under  imternal  power  and  by  slaves,  had  its 
origin  in  the  primitive  notion  of  vengeance 
against  a person  or  thing  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  damage.  But  in  course  of  time  the 
master  or  ovnicr  of  the  guilty  object  was 
allowed  to  buy  off  such  vengeance  by  pa3Tnent 
of  pecuniary  dainages  (see  Holmes,  Common 
Law,  Lecture  I.).  K.  a.  y>'. 
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PAUPERISM.  The  word  “pauperism”  is 
iBed  in  two  senses.  It  is  a state,  that  is  a 
(ondition,  and  it  is  also  the  sum  of  paupers, 
m the  first  sense  it  is  uniform,  it  follows  a 
lefinition  and  consequently  is  always  the  same 
iliing ; in  the  second,  it  fluctuates  from  year  to 
I ear,  and  from  district  to  district.  1.  In  the 
;rst  sense  it  is  a legal  term.  The  pauper  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  in  the  technical  sense, 
B a destitute  person,  in  receipt  of  relief  ad- 
ninistered  imder  the  poor  law.  He  is  a 
restitute  person,  and  destitution  implies  an 
Ibsence  or  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  food, 
Uothing,  shelter.  Thus  pauperism  is  clearly 
iistinct  from  poverty.  The  poor  man  is  one 
“ho,  having  the  necessaries  of  life,  falls  short  of 
nme  standard  of  comfort,  whether  that  standard 
46  determined  by  reference  to  some  end,  e.g. 

sufficiency  to  lead  a high  type  of  life,  or  to 
the  circumstances  and  average  of  the  time, 
"he  rich  man  of  one  generation  in  one  century 
nay  be  the  poor  man  of  the  next,  but  the 
lecessaries  of  life  are  always  the  same,  when 
iiterpreted  in  the  sense  of  “enough  to  keep 
lody  and  soul  together.”  Now  to  these  neces- 
nries  every  member  of  the  United  Kingdom 
las  a right  at  the  hand  of  the  state,  a right 
-'hich  is  secured  to  him  by  a series  of  acts, 
feginning  with  the  celebrated  43  Eliz.  c.  2. 
<’o  meet  this  claim  an  elaborate  machinery  or 
rrganisation  exists,  composed  of  a central 
authority,  now  the  local  government  board, 
end  637  local  authorities,  viz.  hoards  of 
raardiaus  with  their  several  administrative 
'fficera.  On  these  local  authorities  lies  the 
ibligation  to  provide  for  the  destitute  the 
Means  of  subsistence,  but  the  conditions  under 
•‘hich  they  do  so  vary  greatly,  and  will  be 
iiacussed  elsewhere  (Poor  Law,  Administra- 
IION  of).  The  moment  that  a destitute  person 
eas  been  relieved  he  is  a pauper,  and  as  such 
wffers  certain  disabilities,  e.g.  the  loss  of  the 
f ght  to  vote  at  elections,  but  no  such  disability 
:ttaches  to  the  receipt  of  medical  relief  only. 

is  true  that  even  government  has  not  always 
eeen  consistent  in  its  use  and  interpretation  of 
«he  terms  destitution  and  pauperism.  Thus 
in  a circular  of  the  local  government  board  of 
•he  25th  of  January  1875,  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  spirit  of  administration  in  workhouses 
•as  changed  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  a 
tl^ngo  (i)  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ; 
1!?  ni)  in  the  character  of  the  recipients  of  relief, 
vi  I,  his  implies  that  workhouses  are  now  expected 
»o  “move  with  the  times,”  and  to  interpret 
j 'r  the  phrase  “ necessaries  of  life  ” in  the  light  of 
■ «he  average  standard  of  living  at  the  present 
nme.  In  other  words,  that  destitution  has 
••‘ased  to  be  the  test  for  the  receipt  of  relief, 

, ind  guardians  no  longer  confine  themselves  to 
^ t‘  measuring  destitution  ” in  the  relief  which 
, ihey  give.  2.  In  its  other  use,  pauperism 
^ tenotc.s  the  number  of  paupers  in  a country  at  a 
VOL.  Ill 


given  time,  a statement  which  clearly  is  subject 
to  great  variations.  With  the  causes  of  these 
variations  we  need  not  here  deal  particularly, 
but  merely  remark  that  they  include  the  state 
of  trade  and  production  generally,  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  itself  among  other 
factors.  Pauperism  and  the  amount  of  it 
may  be  reckoned  on  several  bases,  e.g.  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  relief  during  a 
given  period,  or  the  number  of  cases,  or  the 
number  for  a given  day.  For  the  purposes  of 
comparison  it  is  clearly  indifferent  which  is 
adopted,  provided  that  the  same  basis  be  taken 
at  the  two  periods,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
particular  inquiries  the  distinction  is  most 
important.  Again  the  cost  of  pauperism  must 
often  be  taken  as  an  index  to  its  amount,  in  the 
absence  of  more  accurate  statistics.  Roughly, 
the  pauperism  of  England  has  shown  a tendency 
to  increase  and  decline  over  certain  long  periods. 
From  1601  to  a point  which  may  be  put  at 
1750,  pauperism  on  the  whole  diminished. 
Thus  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  fell 
from  £819,000  in  1698  to  £619,000  in  1750, 
in  spite  of  an  increase  in  population.  From 
1750  to  1817  the  growth  of  pauperism  was  rapid 
and  great,  the  cost  rising  from  £1,912,000  in 
1785  to  £4,077,891  in  1803,  and  to  £7,810,801 
in  1817.  From  this  year  onwards  a decline 
takes  place,  slow  at  first  but  more  rapid  after 
the  passing  of  the  new  poor  law  iu  1834.  Thus 
in  1849  the  paupers  iu  England  and  Wales  were 
6‘3  per  cent  of  the  population;  in  1860,  4 •3. 
The  American  War  raised  the  percentage  to  5 '3 
in  1863,  but  by  1873  it  had  fallen  again  to  3'8, 
in  1883  to  3'0,  in  1893  it  stood  at  2-5  and  in 
1896  at  2 ‘6.  l.  R.  f. 

PAWN,  a pawn  or  Pledge  (q.v.)  is  where 
possession  of  a personal  chattel  is  delivered  by 
one  person  to  another  as  security  for  a debt. 
The  general  property  remains  in  the  pa^vnor ; 
the  pawnee  takes  the  possession  and  the  right 
to  possess.  The  pawnee  may  sell  the  goods  on 
non-payment  of  the  debt  after  the  time  fixed  for 
repayment  has  expired  ; if  no  such  time  has 
been  fixed  the  pawnor  must  demand  payment 
before  selling.  Where  a sale  takes  place  the 
pawnor  is  entitled  to  the  net  surplus  after  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  and  all  expenses.  If  the 
pa^vnor  pays  the  debt  he  at  once  acquires  the 
right  to  possess. 

A distinction  is  drawn  between  a pawn  and 
a Mortgage,  of  chattels.  In  the  case  of  a 
pawn  the  pawnee  acquires  only  a special  or 
limited  property  in  the  goods  ; in  a mortgage 
the  whole  property  passes  subject  to  a condition 
that  on  repayment  of  the  debt  the  property 
will  be  reconveyed.  A right  of  sale  is  incident 
to  a mortgage  of  chattels. 

A pawnee  does  not  as  a rule  acquire  any 
greater  right  to  the  chattel  than  that  which 
the  pawnor  had  ; but  to  this  principle  there  are 
some  exceptions  contained  in  the  Factors  Act 
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1889.  Pawnbrokers  are  subject  to  special  rules 
(see  Pawnbroking). 

[Goodeve,  Personal  Properhj,  London,  1892. — 
Turner,  Contract  of  Pawn,  London,  1883]. 

j.  E.  c.  M. 

PAWNBROKING.  This  expression  denotes 
the  professional  lending  of  small  sums  on  the 
security  of  a Pledge  (^.u).  This  kind  of 
business,  from  its  nature,  is  liable  to  great 
abuses,  inasmuch  as  it  may,  if  uncontrolled,  be 
made  a pretext  for  the  habitual  receiving  of 
stolen  goods  ; whilst  honest  borrowers  may  be 
subjected  to  cruel  extortion.  For  this  reason 
pawnbroking  in  most  countries  is  either  under 
public  supervision  or  else  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  public  institutions  (see  Monts  de  Putr^;). 

In  Great  Britain  the  enactments  relating  to  this 
matter  were  consolidated  by  the  Pawnbrokers 
Act  1872  (35  & 36  Viet.  c.  93),  which  re- 
quires any  person  who  carries  on  “ the  business 
of  taking  goods  and  chattels  in  pawn,”  or  who 
carries  on  any  business  which,  though  apparently 
intended  for  other  transactions,  is  in  effect  a 
business  for  lending  money  on  the  security  of 
goods  and  chattels — in  so  far  as  the  loans  are  for 
less  than  £10 — (1)  to  take  out  yearly  licenses, 
which  are  not  granted  if  the  applicant  fails  to 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  to  character,  or  if 
his  shop  is  frequented  by  thieves  or  persons  of 
bad  character  ; (2)  to  use  certain  prescribed  books 
of  account ; (3)  to  exhibit  his  full  name  over  the 
outer  door  of  his  shop,  with  the  word  “ Pawn- 
broker” ; (4)  to  exhibit,  in  a conspicuous  place  of 
his  shop,  certain  regulations  as  to  the  conditions 
and  terms  on  which  loans  are  granted. 

The  act  regulates  these  terms  and  conditions  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  loans  between  £2  and  £10,  the 
statutory  regulations  do  not  apply  if  a special 
contract,  the  form  of  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
act,  is  made  between  the  parties.  As  regards 
loans  to  which  the  I'egulations  apply,  a maximum 
profit  is  fixed  as  well  as  a minimum  term  for 
redemption  ; and  the  sale  of  unredeemed  pledges 
is  subjected  to  certain  specified  rules.  In  all 
cases  a pawn -ticket  must  be  handed  to  the 
borrower,  and  must  contain  particulars  as  to 
charges,  time  and  condition  of  redemption,  and 
other  prescribed  matters.  A pawnbroker  is  not 
untitled  to  take  articles  in  pawn  from  any  person 
appearing  to  be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or 
to  be  intoxicated  ; he  must  not  employ  any  person 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  as  an  assistant  ; 
and  must  not  do  business  on  anj'  public  holiday. 
Tliere  are,  also,  special  provisions  intended  to 
make  it  more  dilficult  for  pawners  to  pledge  goods 
entrusteil  to  them  or  stolen  by  them,  .and  to 
prevent  pawnbrokers  from  taking  such  gooils  in 
pa\vn  ; ami  a pawnbroker  who  reasonably  suspects 
any  person  of  not  being  entitled  to  pawn  an  article 
offered  as  a pledge,  may  deliver  such  I'crson  and 
such  article  into  the  custody  of  a constable.  A 
stipendiary  magistrate,  or  any  justices  sitting  as  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  may  order  a 
pawnbroker  at  any  time  to  produce  Ins  books  and 
the  papers  relating  to  his  business.  Disobedience 
to  any  rule  laid  down  in  the  Pawnbrokers  Act 
subjects  the  i)orson  coucenied  to  penalties,  varying 


according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  If  a 
pawnbroker  is  convicted  of  fraud  in  his  bu 
or  of  knowingly  receiving  stolen  goods,  the  cocit 
before  whom  he  is  convicted  may  declare  Lis 
license  to  be  forfeited.  e.  e. 

PAYEE.  The  iserson  to  whom  or  to  wi 
order  the  amount  sisecified  in  a bill  of  exehaL 
is  itayable.  If  a bill  to  order  is  not  drawn  ta 
the  drawer’s  own  order  some  person  must  be 
named  as  payee. 

[Chalmers  on  Bills,  London,  1891], 

j.  E.  a M. 

PAYMENT.  The  term  payment  primarjly 
means  a payment  in  money.  A creditor  s 
always  entitled  to  have  his  debt  jjaid  in  legal 
tender,  and  is  not  obliged  to  take  a bill  a 
cheque,  or  to  allow  a settlement  in  acoount. 
But  “payment”  is  not  a technical  term,  and 
it  is  held  to  include  any  settlement  of  a debt 
which  is  treated  by  the  parties  on  a ca^ 
payment,  though  no  money  actually  passes. 

When  a bUl  or  note  is  taken  in  jjayment  d 
a debt,  the  strong  presumption  is  that  it  it 
taken  as  conditional  payment  only.  In  that 
case,  if  the  bill  or  note  is  dishonoured,  the 
creditor  is  remitted  to  his  original  rights,  and 
ran  sue  for  the  debt  as  well  as  on  the 
instrument.  M.  D.  c.  ' 

PAYMENT  FOR  HONOUR.  See  HoxorB, 
Payment  foe. 

PEACE  OF  GOD.  See  Truce  of  God. 

PEACOCK,  George  (1791-1858X  dean  tf 
Ely,  was  the  author  of  an  Algebra,  the  jart*- 
of  which  relating  to  the  use  of  symbols  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  the  mathematical 
economist.  Peacock’s  doctrine  of  the  negative 
sign  to  represent  debt  has  indeed  been  imj>ugned 
by  Mr.  Macleod  (Theory  . . . of  Banting,  ch.  iv. 
§ 2,  art.  18)  ; but  then  Mr.  Macleod’s  own 
doctrine  has  been  impugned  by  Cournot  (Bewe 
Sommairc).  Those  who  agree  with  Cournot 
may  employ  in  Peacock's  defence  one  of  the 
principles  which  he  has  enunciated : namely 
that  the  subtraction  of  a negative  is  positive. 
The  refutation  of  an  adverse  critici.^m  amounts 
to  a rehabilitation. 

Jevons  also  (Theory,  ch.  viii.)  has  taken 
exception  to  the  certainly  inelegant  representa- 
tion of  interest  in  Peacock's  earlier  treatise  on 
algebra.  The  passage  was  withdrawn  by  the 
author  from  his  second  eilition  or  version. 

more  concrete  contribution  to  political 
economy  was  made  by  Peacock  in  his  review  of 
the  agriculture  and  land  tenure  of  ^ladeira, 
which  contains  much  intere.sting  information 
and  reflection  ; for  instance  with  respect  to  the 
metayer  system  (see  Metayage). 

There  is  also  attributed  to  Peacock  by  the 
writer  of  his  life  in  the  Xalional  Biography, 
a pamidilet  on  the  corn-laws  (1846),  in  which 
it  is  argued  that  a free  trade  would  not  there- 
fore be  a regular  trade,  it  being  assumed  that 
our  domestic  produce  is  sutlicicnt  for  our 
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domestic  consumptiou  in  two  years  out  of 
ibree. 

,1  Treatise  on  Algebra,  1830. — A Treatise  on 
Algebra,  1842-45.  — Treatise  on  Climate  and 
Jdeteorology  of  Madeira,  by  J.  A.  Mason.  (Part 
V.,  a review  of  the  agriculture  and  tenure  of  land, 
3y  Geo.  Peacock),  1850. — Upon  the  probaMe  in- 
I 'iuence  of  a repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  upon  the  trade 
in  Com,  1846.  (Anonymous;  contained  in  the 
ibrary  of  the  British  Museum  under  the  shelf 
uarked  8245,  d.  55). — Atiswers  to  the  Questions 
communicated  by  Lord  Overstone  to  the  Decimal 
Ooinage  Commissioners  (Decimal  Association), 
857.  F.  T.  E. 

PEARSON,  Charles  Henry  (1830-1894), 
istorian,  politician,  advocate  of  land-taxes, 
ud  minister  for  education  (1886-1890)  in 
■'ictoria ; wrote  National  Life  and  Character, 
d Forecast  (1893),  in  which  he  prophesied  that 
hite  men  would  leave  the  tropics  and  be 
ueezed  into  the  temperate  zone,  and  the 
ueezing  process  would  fuse  diflerent  classes 
1 a state  socialism  which  would  sap  church, 
ly,  and  individual  chamcter,  the  latter 
ling  also  menaced  by  big  public  debts,  aimies, 
d towns.  The  individual  would  wither  and 
re  race  grow  more  and  more,  and  the  old  age 
the  Aryan  races,  which  had  already  set  in, 
ould  be  passed  under  “a  gray  sky.”  B. 
idd’s  Social  Evolution  (1894)  criticised  (p. 
23)  but  resembled  this  book  ; both  books  lay 
ress  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  sense, 
.rson  thought  that  the  mind  could  only 
itpone  and  mitigate,  Kidd  that  it  could 
ake  and  avert  destiny.  Sociologists  have 
iritten  far  less  important  books  wth  far 
eater  scientific  pretension  on  the  same  sub- 
lets. 

[C.  H.  Pearson,  Meoiews  and  Critical  Essays, 
ited  with  Memoir  by  H.  A.  Strong  (1896). — 
National  Dictionary  of  Biography  (1895)  s.v. 
G.  H.  Pearson  ” enumerates  and  appraises  his 
iher  works.]  j.  D.  R. 

PEASANT  PROPRIETORS.  It  has  been 
own  in  the  article  on  Moroellement,  con- 
ining  statistics  of  present  landownership,  that 
France,  the  country  in  which,  with  Belgium, 
asant  proprietorship  exists  on  the  most  ex- 
ive  scale,  this  institution  had  existed  long 
evious  to  the  French  revolution,  though  that 
nvement  gave  it  a considerable  impetus.  It 
y incidentally  be  observed  that  during  the 
>»st  prosperous  period  of  the  middle  ages,  say- 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years’ 
ar,  tenants  in  villeinage,  so  long  as  they  paid 
^eir  dues  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whether  in 
mey  or  in  kind,  enjoyed  legally  the  same 
.Parity  against  ejectment  as  the  19th-century 
lasant  owner  who  discharges  his  taxes  punctu- 

:y- 

.'rhree  principal  arguments  have  been  directed 
inst  peasant  proprietorship  : 1st,  it  does  not 
Id  the  same  returns  as  farming  on  an  ex- 
scale  ; 2nd,  it  generates  low,  parsi- 
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monious,  and  avaricious  habits  of  mind  ; and 
3rd,  it  depresses  the  birth-rate  and  interferes 
with  the  normal  development  of  population. 
To  each  of  these  complaints  a reply  has  been 
made  : 1st,  the  return  of  corn  grown  by  small 
peasants  may  be,  and  probably  is,  really  inferior, 
but  this  inferiority  does  not  appear  in  vegetable 
and  orchard  cultivation,  which  are  important 
in  our  present  agricultural  system,  nor  in  the 
cultivation  of  vines  and  such  crops  as  tobacco. 
If  sheep  - breeding  unmistakably  requires  ex- 
tended areas,  experience  shows  that  breeding 
ordinary  horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  poultry, 
can  be  managed  successfully  on  small  holdings. 
2nd,  the  debased  state  of  mind  discovered  among 
the  French  peasantry  by  some  writers,  like  Lady 
Verney  in  How  the  Feasant  Owner  Lives,  has 
been  gi-ossly  exaggerated,  and  then-  so-called 
low  style  of  living  is  still  far  superior  to  that 
of  day-labourers  in  many  countries  with  large 
hereditary  estates.  3rd,  granting  that  peasant 
proprietorship  acts  to  a certain  extent  as  a check 
on  population,  prudential  considerations  are  quite 
as  prevalent  among  well-to-do  farmers  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the  birth-rate  remains 
high  in  countries  (like  Belgium)  with  a consider- 
able proportion  of  peasant  ownership  in  land  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  over-population  or  Veber- 
vblkerung,  involving  the  existence  of  a miserable 
urban  or  rural  proletariat,  is  an  unmitigated 
evil. 

Another  objection,  formerly  more  solid,  is 
that  small  peasant  proprietors,  as  a body,  are 
addicted  to  routine  and  averse  to  scientific 
improvements  ; and  that,  even  if  they  were 
willing  to  adopt  the  latter,  theii-  means  are  often 
insufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses. 
However,  the  difiusion  of  instruction  has 
decidedly  removed  this  hostility  to  progress,  and 
association  now  enables  French  peasants  to  use, 
for  instance,  steam  threshing-machines,  and  to 
found,  in  the  east  of  France,  under  the  name  of 
fruitilres,  co-operative  manufactories  of  cheese, 
working  on  the  most  approved  principles  ; in 
other  places  the  same  organisation  is  adopted 
for  making  butter.  If  in  southern  France, 
after  the  invasion  of  the  phylloxera,  large  wine- 
growers were  the  first  to  adopt  scientific  anti- 
dotes to  this  disease,  their  example  has  later 
on  been  followed  by  their  smaller  neighbours. 
Small  peasant  proprietorshij)  is  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  labour ; it  alfords  the  best 
opportunity  of  employing  the  whole  family 
under  the  direction  of  its  head,  and  strengthens 
family-life.  In  small  and  middle-sized  farms 
owned  by  men  working  themselves,  the  “eye 
of  the  master  ” can  better  observe  what  is 
wanting  than  in  very  large  farms  ; further,  the 
owner  is  not  tempted,  as  the  farmer  may  be, 
to  sacrifice  the  permanent  qualities  of  the  soil 
to  gaining  immediate  but  temporary  profits  ; 
he  husbands  the  fertility  of  his  land,  and 
shudders  at  the  prospect  of  exhausting  it.  On 
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small  occupancies,  where  he  only  grows  corn  for 
the  use  of  the  family,  he  is  more  independent 
of  market  fluctuations.  Again,  a large  body  of 
peasant  proprietors  affords  a steady  bulwark 
against  political,  and  still  more  against  social, 
turbulence,  and,  in  fact,  the  leaders  of  French 
Collectivism,  finding  that  it  is  expedient 
not  to  frighten  this  class  of  voters,  have  several 
times  ostentatiously  protested  that  they  intended 
to  respect  the  right  of  private  property  for  small 
fields  tilled  by  their  owners  ; this  respect,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  jealousy  of  wealthier 
neighbours,  so  that  this  safeguard  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  absolutely. 

To  conclude,  if  some  of  the  preceding  remarks 
are  alike  favourable  to  peasant  proprietorship 
and  to  cultivation  by  small  tenant-farmers,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  all  of  them.  Small  tenants, 
especially  tenants  at  will  or  for  a very  short 
term  of  years,  are  necessarily  deficient  in  the 
feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  as  well 
as  in  the  incentive  of  future  hopes,  which  are 
the  most  happy  characteristics  of  the  former 
system.  Large  and  middle-sized  o^vnership  in 
land,  as  well  as  cultivation  by  affluent  landlords, 
or  by  farmers  possessed  of  the  necessary  means, 
may  of  course  also  be  maintained  ; what  is 
contended  is  that  each  mode  of  cultivation 
has  its  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  that  none 
ought  to  be  indiscriminately  rejected. 

In  former  times,  except  by  Francis  Bacon  in  the 
essay  on  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms,  peasant 
proprietorship  was  rather  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust in  England.  Though  in  his  Tour  through 
France,  Arthur  Young  admits  that  the  magic  of 
property  suffices  to  turn  sands  into  gold  and  rooks 
into  scenes  of  fertility,  he  is  a strong  upholder 
of  the  English  system  of  extensive  estates,  either 
cultivated  by  a rich  landlord  or  by  farmers  pro- 
vided with  a large  capital : “ Deduct  from  agri- 
culture all  the  practices  that  have  made  it 
flourishing  in  this  island,  and  you  have  precisely 
the  management  of  small  farms”  {Eastern  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  161).  Malthus,  inclining  to  believe 
that  “all  the  great  results  in  political  economy 
depend  upon  proportions,”  admitted  that  “the 
division  of  landed  property  to  a certain  extent  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,”  but  apprehended  that 
the  “owners  of  the  minute  divisions  of  lauded 
jiropert}'  [in  France]  . . . must  perish  in  great 
numbers  in  every  scarcity,”  if  “the  effects  (of 
this  division)  should  not  be  weakened  by  the 
operation  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prudence  in 
marriage  ” {Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.,  pp.  432-434, 
ed.  1820).  Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
observed  that  “a  small  proprietor,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory  ...  is  generally 
of  all  improvers  the  most  industrious,  the  most 
intelligent,  and  the  most  successful  ” ( Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  iii.  ch.  iv.).  But,  excepting  writers 
of  deinooratical  tendencies  such  as  Godwin  {q.v.), 
English  economists  of  high  stainling  have  mostly 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Arthur  Young.  Never- 
thele,ss,  towards  the  middle  of  this  century,  a 
reaction,  initiated  by  and  based  on  such  works 
as  Kay’s  Social  Education  and  Conditum  of  the 


People,  Laing’s  Journal  of  a Residence  in  Norway, 
Howitt’s  Rural  and  iJr/mestic  Life  of  Germany, 
Thornton’s  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprielors,  etc.,  set 
in  and  found  a powerful  expression  in  the  chapters 
devoted  by  J.  Stuart  Mill  to  peasant  proprietors 
in  the  second  book  of  his  Principles  of  Polilicai 
Economy.  Since  those  days  similar  views  are  to 
be  met  in  the  collection  of  essays  printed  by  the 
Cobden  Club  under  the  title  of  Systems  of  Land 
Tenure  in  Various  Countries  (1870),  and  have 
found  another  exponent  in  Professor  ThoroM 
Rogers  (see  for  instance  England! s Industrial  and 
Commercial  Supremacy,  1892,  pp.  314  and  350;, 

On  the  whole,  German  economists  may  also 
said  to  be  favourable  to  small  agricultural  land- 
owners  ; a general  survey  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  Boscher’s  Nalxonal- 
okonomik  des  Ackerbaues  (p.  197,  ed.  1888). 
He  himself  declares  that  a judicious  mixture  of 
large,  middle-sized,  and  small  estates  constitutei 
the  economically  soundest  system  for  a nation 
{ib.  pp.  188-189);  see  also  “Bauemgut”  and 
“ Bodenzersplitterung  ” in  Conrad’s  Hdwb.  dor 
Staaisurissenschaften. 

In  France,  the  physiocrats,  and  especially  tho  , 
founder  of  the  school,  Qcesnay  {q.v.),  have 
been  the  only  systematic  admirers  of  the  English 
system,  on  the  principle  that  the  grande  culture 
yields  much  more  than  the  petite  culture  (see 
the  latter’s  articles  “Fermiers,”  “Grains,”  and 
“Maximes  G^n^rales  du  Gouvemement  Scono- 
mique”  in  Quesnay,  (Eurres) ; however  Qnesnay 
steadily  assumes  that  corn  is  to  be  the  leading  pro- 
duce of  the  royaume  agricole.  Turgot  also  con- 
tends that  the  method  of  cultivation  by  rich  farmers 
is  the  most  advantageous  ; still  he  adds  the  proviso 
“supposing  that  the  country  be  already  a rich 
country  ” (§  xxvii.  of  the  R6f exions  sur  la  Forma 
tion  des  Richesses).  Carried  away  by  his  admira- 
tion for  the  variety  of  the  crops  produced  by  the  soil 
of  France,  Mirabeau  the  elder,  on  the  opposite  side, 
advocated  the  extreme  division  of  land : “ How 
different  the  fertility  of  a small  domain,  which 
sustains  a hard-working  family,  and  that  of  huge 
estates  .abandoned  to  passing  farmers  or  to  lazy 
and  indolent  agents  ! . . . The  subdivision  of  land 
cannot  be  pushed  too  far  in  a canton  ; this  differ- 
ence between  the  tnum  and  the  meum  ...  is  the 
principle  of  vivification  of  a state  ” {Ami  des 
Uommes,  p.  46.  ed.  Gnillaumin).  Without  going 
to  this  extremity,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the 
great  majority  of  French  WTiters  on  agronomy 
have,  like  Roscher,  looked  favourably  on  small 
culture  and  pea.<wuit  proprietorship  co-existing 
with  a due  proimrliou  of  large  and  middle-sized 
agricultural  estates,  from  Sismondg  Tableau  de 
V Agrietdiure  en  Toscane  and  Nouveaux  Principes 
d’FcoTwmie  Politique  ; Gasparin,  Des  Petites  Pro- 
prietis  (1821) ; De  Barante,  Des  Communes  et 
de  I' aristocratic  (1821)  ; Hippohde  Passy,  /*<■■■' 
systimes  de  cxdture  cn  France  (1846  and  1853) 
(see  the  appendix  on  the  repartition  of  territorial 
jiroperty),  to  Lavergne’s  flconomie  rurede  de  la 
France  ; Baudrill  art’s  Popxdations  agricoles  de  la 
France  (1885) ; De  Foville’s  MorceUement,  and  the 
letter’s  and  MM.  Bernard’s  and^  Zolla’s  articles  in 
the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d' Economic  Politiqp* 
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1892).  Both  sides  of  the  question  are  ably 
nmnied  up  by  M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  in  his 
aiU  thiorique  et  pratique  d' Economie  Politique 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1-30). 

In  Italy  the  flow  of  ideas  has  generally  been  in 
iVavour  of  peasant  proprietorship  down  from  the 
flays  of  Verri  (Meditazioni  svlV  Economia  politica, 
.771),  and  of  Filangieri  (ch.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the 
^Aggi polUiche  ed  economiche,  1780).  In  our  own 
flays,  Professor  Achille  Loria  considers  the  con- 
titution  of  exclusively  small  proprietorship  in 
jand  resulting  from  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
•ent,  to  be  the  further  and  natural  result  of  contem- 
irary  social  and  economic  evolution  {La  rendita 
'ondiaria  e la  sua  elisione  naturale,  1880). 

[For  further  bibliographical  information  on 
oeasant  proprietorship  in  France,  see  the  biblio- 
raphy  of  Mobcellbment.  ] e.  ca. 

PEASANTS’  REVOLT.  This  rising,  one  of 
r.he  most  striking  episodes  in  English  history, 
remarkable  alike  for  the  variety  of  causes 
vhich  produced  it ; the  mysterious  character  of 
itts  organisation  ; the  widespread  area  which  it 
iffected  ; the  absence  of  any  unity,  whether  of 
^jurpose  or  of  action,  displayed  by  its  leaders  ; 
tmd  the  many  cries,  political,  religious,  social 
Und  economic,  to  which  utterance  was  given. 
The  immediate  causes,  the  pressure  of  heavy 
xation  culminating  in  the  levy  of  two  poll- 
laxes,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  government, 
vere  indeed  political ; but  the  deeper  reasons 
^ire  closely  connected  with  the  economic  changes 
►Produced  by  the  Black  Death  (q.v.).  The 
ecarcity  of  labour  consequent  on  that  pestilence 
hed  to  many  attempts  to  enforce  more  strictly 
lihe  old  agricultural  services  due  from  tenants, 
pnd  possibly  even  to  revert  to  them  in  cases 
vhere  they  had  been  commuted  for  money 
loayments  ; while  parliament  tried  to  meet  the 
pmergency  by  stringent  statutes  regulating 
labour  and  the  rate  of  wages.  These  measures 
vere  resisted,  and  the  discontent,  fanned  by  the 
teaching  of  Wiclifites  and  of  friars,  led  to  open 
rebellion  in  June  1381  upon  the  imposition  of 
I second  poll-tax. 

'The  rising  affected  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridge, Essex,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  Hants, 
Sussex,  Kent,  Somerset,  Huntingdon  (Pot. 
VParl.,  iii.  Ill  et  seq.)  \ Devonshire  (Knighton), 
JLancashire,  York,  Lincoln,  and  Durham  were 
orepared  to  join,  although  we  only  hear  of 
Icumults  at  Beverley  and  Scarborough  (Stubbs, 
489).  Of  the  details  connected  with  an 
organisation  which  embraced  so  wide  an  area, 
and  was  capable  of  simultaneous  action,  we 
|Know  little.  It  was  probably  due,  partly  to 
the  associations  created  to  set  aside  the  statutes 
l-'flabomers  (see  Labour  Statutes),  partly  to 
ll  he  Wiclifites  and  friars  whose  wandering 
|nabits  rendered  them  useful  disseminators  of 
tnfonnation,  and  partly  also  to  the  discharged 
noldiers  who  had  some  experience  of  risings 
authority  in  France  and  Flanders 
If  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  ii.  491). 
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In  Kent,  where  Villeinage  was  unknown 
(Stubbs,  ii.  489),  and  in  London  the  movement 
was  against  heavy  taxation  and  the  misgovem- 
ment  commonly  atti'ibuted  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
but  in  the  eastern  counties  the  chief  grievance 
alleged  was  that  of  villeinage.  The  insurgents 
demanded  the  abolition  of  villeinage  and  of 
tolls,  a general  pardon,  and  the  commutation 
of  viUein  serrice  for  a rent  of  not  more  than  4d. 
an  acre.  The  attack  was  directed  against 
landlords,  both  lay  and  clerical,  and  included  the 
destruction  of  muniment  rooms  and  documents, 
which  preserved  record  of  the  obnoxious  services 
(see  Services,  Predial  and  Military).  The 
violence  of  the  rebels  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
and  St.  Albans  is  graphically  described  by 
Walsingham  (Hist.  Anglicana,  i.  ii.  ; Gesta 
Abbatum,  iii.). 

The  course  of  the  rising  is  a matter  of 
political  history,  and  in  this  place  it  may  be 
sufiicient  to  note  that  it  was  quelled  within  a 
fortnight,  and  that  the  king  (Richard  II.) 
speedily  revoked  the  charters  of  manumission 
and  pardon  conceded  under  the  influence  of 
panic,  a measure  subsequently  approved  by 
parliament  {Pot.  Pari.,  iii.  100).  The  result 
must  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic 
historian  be  regarded  as  a failure.  Though 
vUlein  service  gradually  died  out,  this  was  due, 
not  to  the  rising,  but  to  the  influence  of  other 
forces,  some  of  which  had  begun  to  operate 
before  this  time,  although  the  change  may 
have  been  accelerated  by  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  unwilling  service.  The  history  of 
the  decay  of  manorial  organisation  has  not 
been  fuUy  worked  out,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
as  more  profitable  and  more  economical  methods 
of  working  the  land  as  pasture  were  widely 
adopted  in  consequence  of  a greater  demand 
for  native  wool,  the  necessity  for  exacting  the 
old  services  was  lessened  (see  Manor).  In 
some  cases  villeins  abandoned  then’  holdings 
(F.  W.  Maitland  in  Eng.  Hist.  Pev.,  ix.  425), 
attracted  probably  by  more  profitable  openings 
in  the  towns,  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  staius  quo  on  the  manors  increased. 
Under  these  circumstances  commutation  became 
general,  and  the  villein  became  the  copyholder 
as  we  know  him  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  ; 
although  from  Fitzherbert’s  description  (On 
Surveyings,  c.  xiii.)  and  from  isolated  cases 
(Cunningham,  Growth  of  Engl.  Industry,  i.  402, 
533)  it  would  seem  that  bondmen  (see  Servus) 
were  still  to  bo  found  in  the  16th  century,  and 
even  later,  whose  position  difl'ered  but  little 
from  that  against  which  the  villeins  of  1381 
had  made  their  protest  (M.  Kovalesky  in 
Archceological  Peview,  i.  444). 

[Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  ii. 
(1880). — Cunningham,  W.,  Growth  of  English 
Industry  and  Commerce,  i.  (1896). — Ashley,  W.  J., 
Introduction  to  English  Economic  History,  pt.  ii. 
(1893). — Powell,  E.,  Rising  in  East  Anglia  in 
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1S81  (1896). — Rogers,  J.  E.  T.,  History  of  Agri- 
cvXtnre  and  Prices  in  England,  i.  (1866). — 
Maitland,  F.  W. , “ History  of  a Cambridgeshire 
Manor,”  in  English  Historical  Review,  ix.  (1894). 
— Pitzherbert,  Sir  A.,  On  Surveyinge  (1539). — 
Walsingham,  Th.,  Historia  Anglicana,  ed.  H.  T. 
Riley  (1863) ; Gesta  Abiatum  Monasterii  Eancti 
Albans,  iii.  ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  1869. — Kovalesky, 
M.,  “Villeinage  in  England  during  the  first  half 
of  the  I7th  century,”  in  Archceological  Review,  i. 
(1888).]  E.A.M. 

PECCHIO,  Giuseppe  (1785-1835).  Was 
born  in  Milan,  a member  of  a noble  family  ; 
he  held  important  offices,  and  was  exiled  in 
1820  for  his  political  opinions.  He  lived  a 
hmg  time  in  England.  His  name  is  known  to 
students  of  the  history  of  economics  for  his 
sketch  of  the  history  of  political  economy  in 
Italy  ; this  work  was  much  read  and  appreci- 
ated, as  is  shown  by  several  editions,  and  a 
translation  into  French  ; the  success  of  the 
work  was,  however,  perhaps  beyond  its  merits. 
The  author  endeavours  to  condense  into  one 
volume  the  most  important  subjects  in  the 
large  collection  of  Italian  writers  on  economic 
matters,  published  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  Baron  Custodi.  This  collection 
was  left  incomplete,  and  Pecchio  also  did 
not  finish  his  work.  To  expound  superfi- 
cially in  a series  of  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical sketches  the  lives  and  principal 
theories  of  a certain  number  of  authors  does 
not  by  any  means  constitute  a history  of  the 
science. 

Pecchio  was  also  the  author  of  another 
historical  work  on  the  finance  of  the  first 
Italian  kingdom. 

Saggio  storico  sulV  aniministrazione  finanziera 
dell’  ex  Regno  d’ Italia  dal  1802  al  1814,  London, 
1822  (published  in  other  editions). — Storia  del- 
V econoniia  pubblica  in  Italia,  Lugano,  1829  (pub- 
lished several  times,  finally  iu  Turin,  1852 ; 
translated  into  French,  Paris,  1830).  u.  B. 

PECQUEUR,  Constantin  (1801-1859),  born 
at  Arleux  (Nord),  died  in  Paris. 

Originally  a follower  of  Saint  Simon,  then  of 
Fourier,  he  did  not  definitely  enrol  himself  in 
any  school,  preferring  to  follow  his  own  bent, 
but  by  so  doing  he  became  entirely  isolated. 
In  his  writings,  while  he  aimed  at,  and  even  to 
some  extent  attained  being  practical,  yet  he 
tended  more  and  more  towards  an  ideal  religious 
and  mystic  communism. 

His  first  worlv,  Des  inUrSts  du  commerce,  de 
I’induslrie  cl  de  I’agriadture  el  de  la  dvdisation 
en  gSneral  sous  Vii\fluence  des  applications  de  la 
vajieur,  2 vols.  8vo,  1st  ed.,  1838,  2nd  ed. 
1839,  received  a prize  in  1838  from  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  The  originjility 
and  the  not  infrequent  directness  of  insight  of  the 
work  deserved  this.  In  his  second  work,  Des 
amllioraiions  matMelles  dans  levrs  rapports  avec 
la  lilwrlf,  18mo,  1st  ed.  1839  ; 2nd  ed.  1847, 
Pecqueur  evinces  a more  progressive  and  liberal 


spirit.  This  work,  though  antiquated,  deserve* 
to  be  read.  Besides  a pamphlet  Letlre*  d if. 
iJafaure  sur  les  chemins  de  fer,  he  wrote  a 
large  volume  8vo,  published  in  1842  under 
the  title  of  Theorie  nouveUe  dliconomU  sociale 
et  politique  ou  Uwle  sur  V organisation  des 
societes,  in  a more  serious  strain,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretteil  that  he  did  not  act  more  in  concert  with 
the  economists,  his  contemporaries,  as  Michel 
Chevalier  did  some  years  later,  instead  of  waging 
war  against  the  mistakes  and  prejudices  of  hi* 
time.  After  having  written  two  works  in  which 
political  economy  only  takes  a second  place, 
la  paix  de  son  prindpe  et  de  sa  rialisationf} 
8vo,  1842,  and  Des  armies  dans  leurs  rapports 
avec  Vindvstrie,  la  morale  et  la  Hheril,  8ro, 
1842,  he  published,  in  1844,  De  la  rep-tMiqve 
de  Dieu,  a small  volume  in  18mo,  in  which  hi* 
Christian  socialistic  views  are  prominent.  In 
1849  he  published  a paper  Le  salut  du  pevple, 
which  only  reached  a few  numbers.  His  views, 
and  the  scientific  value  of  his  works,  place  him  in 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  socialists  of 
his  time  and  the  economists  of  the  liberal  schoth 

A.  C.  f. 

PEDIDO.  See  Moneda,  Pedidos  or  See- 

VICIOS. 

PEDLAR.  Pedlars  are  persons  who  travel 
about  from  house  to  house  offering  goods  for 
sale.  They  differ  from  hawkers  in  that  the 
latter  travel  with  horses.  By  the  Pedlars  Act 
1871  (34  & 35  Viet.  c.  96)  a pedlar  requires  a 
certificate  from  the  chief  officer  of  police,  but 
he  is  exempt  from  excise  duty.  A hawker  pays 
£4  per  annum  for  each  horse  employed. 

,T.  e.  c.  m. 

PEEL,  Sir  Robert  (1788-1850),  state.smaU; 
and  financier,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first 
baronet  of  the  same  name.  He  took  a double 
first  at  Oxford  in  1808,  and  the  next  year 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Cashel.  His  prudence,  tact,  and  general 
business-like  qualities  soon  made  themselves 
felt.  In  1811  he  became  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  and  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  for 
Ireland  from  1812  to  1818.  Here  he  opposed 
the  practice  of  selling  public  offices,  and  of 
dismissing  civil  servants  for  political  action, 
and  established  the  body  of  police  after- 
wards consolidated  into  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. 

In  1818  Peel  resigned  office,  but  as  a private 
member  carried  in  the  following  year  the  first 
of  his  importanteconomic  and  financial  measures. 
Being  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
currency,  which  also  inquired  into  the  state  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  he  moved  the  resolutions 
which  led  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
(see  B.vnking).  During  the  restriction  of  cash 
pajunents  (1797-1821),  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  had  been  at  one  time  depreciated 
in  value  no  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  were 
valued  only  at  16s.  in  the  £1  as  compared  with 
gold.  Peel’s  bill  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
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payments  was  passed  in  1819.  It  was  to  have 
come  into  eft'ect  in  1821,  but  its  provisions 
were  previously  adopted  spontaneously  by  the 
Bank  of  England. 

In  1822  Peel  re-entered  the  ministry  as, 
home  secretary,  but  withdrew  rvith  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  1827,  when  Canning  became 
head  of  the  government.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  WeUington-Peel  administration  was 
formed.  In  1828  Peel  had  created  the  metro- 
politan police  force,  claiming  that  by  this  act 
for  indirectly  preventing  the  increase  of  crime 
he  was  2>aving  the  way  for  a considerable 
mitigation  of  the  criminal  law.  In  November 
1830  the  government  went  out  of  office,  having 
been  defeated  on  a motion  to  revise  the  civil 
list. 

Towards  the  close  of  1834,  William  IV. 
dismissed  his  Wlxig  ministers,  and  Peel  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  In  April  1835  he  resigned,  having 
during  his  short  term  of  office  established  the 
ecclesiastical  commission. 

While  in  opposition  he  was  so  powerful  that 
one  of  his  opponents  declared  “the  right 
honourable  member  for  Tamworth  governs 
England.” 

After  the  defeat  of  the  government  in  1841 
Pec-1  came  in  at  the  head  of  his  memorable 
administration.  Fiscal  reform  was  one  of  his 
chief  aims,  and  in  1842,  assisted  by  Gladstone, 
he  brought  forward  his  great  scheme  of  a 
revised  tariff.  The  coimtry  warmly  welcomed 
the  relief  afforded  in  the  reduction  or  removal 
of  many  items  of  taxation.  But  one  part  of  the 
scheme  was  not  so  popular.  Peel  found 
himself  compelled  to  establish  an  Income  Tax 
on  all  incomes  of  £150  a year  and  upwards. 
This  tax  was  not  new  ; it  had  been  imposed  by 
W.  Pirr,  and  Peel  urged  that  it  was  once  more 
demanded  both  on  grounds  of  national  honour 
and  of  administrative  prudence.  The  relief 
of  taxation  in  other  ways,  however,  was 
quite  uni)aralleled,  for  out  of  1200  articles 
comprised  in  the  new  tariff,  the  duties  were 
reduced  on  750.  Peel  still  maintained  the 
sliding  scale  of  duties  on  foreign  corn,  but 
modified  it  by  changes  in  the  method  of  fixing 
the  averages  of  prices,  and  by  lowering  the 
protection  afforded  on  the  different  degrees  of 
the  scale  to  home-grown  wheat.  The  maximum 
protective  duty,  which  had  been  27s.  per 
quarter  when  home-grown  wheat  was  under 
60s.  per  quarter,  was  reduced  to  20s.,  and  was 
only  to  take  effect  when  wheat  was  under  50s. 
After  protracted  debates  the  ministerial  pro- 
posals were  carried,  and  the  public  funds  at 
once  rose  from  89  to  93. 

In  the  session  of  1844  Peel  brought  forward 
his  measure  for  the  revision  of  the  bank 
charter.  It  was  practically  a reorganisation  of 
the  Bank  of  England  (see  Banking).  An 
act  had  been  passed  in  1833  which  maintained 


the  Bank  of  England  in  its  privileges  until 
1855,  with  the  provision  that,  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  the  measure,  parliament  might 
revise  the  charter.  The  ten  years  had  now 
elapsed,  and  Peel  produced  a revised  scheme, 
which  was  carried.  The  charter  was  renewed 
tiU  1st  August  1855,  or  longer,  if  the  debt  due 
to  the  bank,  £11,016,100,  with  interest,  etc., 
were  not  paid  after  due  notice  ; the  issue 
department  was  established  ; weekly  returns 
were  required  to  be  published  ; the  issue  of 
notes  was  limited  to  £14,000,000  on  securities. 
Thus  Peel  had  the  satisfaction  of  accomplish- 
ing the  monetary  reform  which  he  began  in 
1819.  Events  have  not,  however,  entirely 
fulfilled  his  anticipations.  Three  times  since 
1844 — in  1847,  1857,  and  1866 — a relaxation 
of  the  Bank  Act  has  been  compulsorily  agreed 
to  (see  Banking),  although  only  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  in  1857,  was  the  strict  limit 
of  the  law  overpassed.  More  than  onee  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  measure  have  been 
proposed,  though  none  as  yet  have  been 
made. 

Ireland  was  the  next  subject  which  occupied 
his  thoughts.  In  1843  Peel  appointed  the 
well-known  Devon  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  law  and  practice  with  respect 
to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland.  The 
report  presented  in  1845  revealed  for  the  first 
time  the  cause  of  the  distressed  state  of 
Ireland. 

Peel  supported  Sii'  J.  Graham’s  factory 
legislation  (Factory  Acts).  In  Febraary 
1845  his  budget  continued  the  income-tax 
calculated  to  produce  £5,200,000,  while  in  the 
customs  duties,  abolitions  and  reductions  were 
effected  amounting  to  £3,338,000.  The  alter- 
ation of  duties  on  four  articles — sugar,  raw 
cotton,  coal  for  export,  and  glass — occasioned 
a diminution  in  the  revenue  of  £2,740,000. 
The  import  duties  on  430  articles  were  entirely 
abolished,  resulting  in  a loss  of  £3,500,000 
(see  Customs  Duties).  But  after  all  reduc- 
tions, there  was  still  a surplus  of  £71,000 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1845-46. 

Meanwhile,  the  much-agitated  question  of 
the  corn  laws  was  rapidly  requiring  a settle- 
ment. The  potato  famine  in  Ireland  during 
autumn  1845,  followed  by  manydeaths,  rendered 
cheaper  com  necessaiy.  Peel,  deeply  impressed 
by  the  condition  of  Ireland,  proposed  in  the 
session  of  1846  the  gradual  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  complete  free  trade  in  com  to  take  final 
effect  after  three  years  (see  Free  Trade). 
The  minister  was  again  acrimoniously  assailed 
by  his  friends,  and  on  the  day  that  the  corn 
law  bill  was  passed  in  the  Lords  the  govern- 
ment were  defeated  in  the  Commons.  For  .a 
time  the  power  of  the  Conservatives  was 
annihilated — perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
in  English  modern  political  history  of  the 
success  of  a great  economic  principle  leading  to 
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the  defeat  of  the  political  party  which  had 
supported  it. 

Peel  resigned  office,  but  while  in  opposition 
he  cordially  supported  the  new  Whig  govern- 
ment in  their  measures  for  practically  abolish- 
ing the  navigation  laws,  for  relieving  the 
Jews  from  their  political  disabilities,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  popular  education.  Peel  was 
not  a brilliant  orator,  but  he  had  great  weight 
as  a wise  and  sagacious  party  leader,  and  his 
personal  character  stood  high.  His  services  to 
the  state  were  great  and  enduring,  and  if  he 
was  at  times  an  opportunist,  it  was  always 
with  an  eye  to  the  national  interests,  and 
never  from  any  desire  for  personal  aggrandise- 
ment. 

[Only  Peel’s  economic  measures  can  be  dealt 
with  here ; for  his  other  public  measures  see 
Memoirs  by  Peel,  edited  by  Lords  Stanhope  and 
Cardwell. — Life  by  Viscount  Hardinge  and  A.  W. 
Peel  (Speaker),  edited  by  C.  S.  Parker. — Bio- 
graphies by  Cooke  Taylor,  Sir  Laurence  Peel, 
Lord  Calling,  G.  Barnett  Smith,  P.  C.  Montague, 
Justin  M'Carthy,  J.  K.  Thursfield,  etc.,  the 
Annual  Register,  1850  ; articles  in  thB  Nineteenth 
Centwry,  the  Edinlmrgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews. — 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  the  Westminster 
Review,  etc.]  G.  B.  s. 

PELLS.  The  office  of  clerk  of  the  pells, 
so  called  from  the  pells  or  sheepskins  on 
which  the  records  of  the  office  were  written, 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  exchequer. 
The  clerk  of  the  pells  was  originally  the 
Treasurer’s  own  private  clerk,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  keep  separate  records  of  aU.  moneys 
entering  and  leaving  the  exchequer.  These 
records  were  kept  on  two  roUs,  called  respect- 
ively the  pellis  introitus  or  Pells  receipt  roll, 
and  the  pellis  exitus  or  PeUs  issue  roll.  On 
the  former  was  entered  every  sum  paid  into 
the  exchequer,  with  the  receiving  teller’s 
name,  copied  from  the  Tally,  or  in  later  times 
the  teller’s  biU,  as  it  was  thrown  down  into 
the  tally  court ; while  all  payments  out,  with 
the  authority  for  making  them,  were  similarly 
entered  on  the  issue  roll.  The  duties  of  the 
office  remained  essentially  the  same  till  its 
abolition  on  the  remodelling  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  present  century. 

[S.  K.  Scargill-Bird,  Guide  to  the  Ptihlic  Records, 
London. — First  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Records,  London,  1802.]  a.  E.  s. 

PENNI  (Finland).  The  hundredth  part  of 
tlio  Markka  (q.v.).  f.  e.  a. 

PENNINGTON,  James  (1777-1862): 

An  economist,  was  the  author  of  a jmper  on 
deposits  with  bankers,  published  in  T.  Tooko’s 
Letter  to  Lord  Grenville  on  the  Currency,  1829, 
also  of  a letter  further  elucidating  his  opinions,  to 
bo  found  in  Appendix  C.  of  vol.  2 of  Tooke’s 
Iliitory  of  Prices,  pp.  369-378.  His  views, 
expressed  in  1827,  contain  the  germ  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844,  but  he  was  opposed  to  the 
so|)aration  of  the  departments  of  the  Bank  of 
England  (Banking  ; Bank  Note).  Pennington 


further  published  a pamphlet,  addressed  to  Mr.  , | 

Finlay,  on  Com  Imvcs,  1840,  and  a work  oL 
authority  on  7%e  Currency  of  the  BrUisk  Colonief,  i 
1848,  8vo. 

[AnniuU  Register,  1862,  p.  390. — EevnomiMi  | 

19th  April  1862.]  H.  E.  K. 

PENNY  (English).  The  Anglo-Saxon  j^enny  I 
was  a silver  coin,  240  of  which  weighed  a 
pound  (5760  grains),  twenty- four  grains,  the  j 
weight  of  a penny  being  then,  as  at  present,  : 

known  as  a “ penny- weight."  The  origin  of  i 

the  term  penny  is  obscure,  but  in  all  probability  i 
it  was  derived  from  pendo  (to  xceigh).  The  i 
word  was  variously  spelt  in  Saxon  and  Normal^  i 

times,  i.e.  penig,  pening,  penning,  peneg,  pend-  I 

ing,  etc.  ; its  modem  representatives  being  but  j 

slightly  different : English,  penny  ; German,  I 
pfennig  ; Danish,  penge  ; Finnish,  penni. 

The  successive  alterations  in  the  legal  weight 
of  the  silver  penny,  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest onwards,  as  given  by  Ending,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  last  silver  penny 
coined  for  general  circulation  was  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  after  which  time  these 
coins  were  issued  only  as  a part  of  the  sj*edal 
moneys  distributed  on  Maundy  Thursday  (see 
Maundy  Money). 

Silver  Penny. 


Value,  ; 

t 

Reign. 

Weight. 

In  silver  925 
fine,  at 
6s,  6d.  per  oz. 

In  silver 
francs 
900  fine. 

firains. 

pennv. 

franc.  ! 

William  I.,  1066  . 

22J 

3-09 

-299  ; 

Edward  I.,  1300  . 

oo 

3-02 

■293  ; 

„ III.,  1344 

20i 

2-TS 

•270 

„ „ 1346 

20 

2-75 

■266 

„ „ 1351 

IS 

2-47 

■240 

Henrv  IV.,  1412  . 

15 

2-06 

■200 

Edward  IV.,  1464 . 

12 

1-65 

■159 

Henrv  VIII.,  1527 

10} 

1-44 

•139 

ij  ,,  1543 

Edward  VI.,  1552. 

10 

1-37 

•138 

s 

1-10 

•106 

Elizabeth,  1601 

73 

1-06 

•103  ' 

4 

A gold  penny  was  struck  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  (1257),  weighing  45  grains  of  fine 
gold.  It  was  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
silver  pence.  Mea.sured  by  the  present  gold 
standard  (1  oz.  =£3  : 17  : 10^)  its  value  would 
be  .as  much  as  7s.  11^. 

The  first  copper  penny,  a piece  weighing 
1 oz.  avoirdupois,  was  struck  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  (1797)  (see  Copper  Money,  Eng- 
land). 

[Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  1840.] 

F R.  A 

PENSIONS. 

Pensions,  General  Character,  p.  88 ; Perpetual  or 
Hereditary  Pensions,  p.  89 ; Civil  Sendee  Pensions, 
p.  89 : Political  Pensions,  p.  90 ; .ludicial  Pensions, 
p.  90 : Civil  List  Pensions,  p.  90 ; Pfjtsk'NS.  Ou) 
Aok,  p.  90. 

A pension,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  famous 
definition,  was  in  England  “generally  under- 
stood to  mean  pay  given  to  a state-hireling  for 
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treason  to  his  country.”  This  would  not  have 
been  true  of  the  pension  which  Johnson  himself 
subsequently  received,  nor  of  a considerable, 

. though  perhaps  not  the  largest,  portion  of  those 
granted  in  his  time  ; it  would  not  now  be  true 
of  any.  A modern  pension  is  as  much  a 
payment  for  undoubted  services  as  salary  or 
wages,  the  difference  being  that  pensions  are 
•paid  in  respect  of  past,  salary  or  wages  in 
respect  of  present,  services.  In  England  a 
certain  number  of  persons  in  private  employ- 
ment, and  the  majority  of  persons  in  goveru- 
. ment  employment,  are  remunerated  partly 
by  salary  or  wages,  and  partly  by  deferred  pay 
in  the  shape  of  pensions.  When,  therefore, 
•the  conditions  of  service  include  a right  to 
•pension,  the  salary  or  wages  must  be  assumed 
to  be  less  than  the  full  market  rate,  the  differ- 
ence representing  the  value  of  the  pension. 

The  total  cost  of  the  pensions,  and  of 
gratuities  in  lieu  of  pensions,  in  the  ser'vices  of 
. the  crown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  known  as 
: the  non-efiective  charge  of  those  services.  In 
the  estimates  presented  to  parliament  for  the 
financial  year  1907-8,  the  proportion  of  non- 
effective  charges  was  as  follows,  viz.  : 

Total  Charge.  “-«ve 

Armv  . . . £27,272,000  £3,596,000 

Navy  . . . 31,419,500  2,510,800 

Civil  Services  and 
Revenue  Depart- 
ments . . 50,732,785  2,071,501 

Besides  the  amounts  thus  annually  submitted 
to  parliament,  which  is  at  liberty  to  vote  or 
not  to  vote  them  without  any  breach  of  positive 
law,  there  are  certain  pensions,  charged  by 
statute  on  the  consolidated  fund,  for  judicial 
ofiicers  and  certain  others,  whose  independence 
is  deemed  to  be  better  secured  by  this  arrange- 
ment. The  total  amount  issued  for  pensions 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund  during  the 
financial  year  1906-7,  was  £177,468.  A 
complete  list  of  such  pensions,  with  the  names 
of  the  recipients,  is  set  forth  in  the  annual 
“finance  accounts,”  published  by  authority. 


Perpelval  or  Hereditary  Pensions. — The  British 
||  government  formerly  rewarded  eminent  public 
■ services  by  the  grant  of  a pension,  usually 
accompanied  by  a peerage,  and  payable  not  only 
doting  the  life  of  the  original  grantee,  but  to  his 
heirs  for  ever.  Thus  hereditary  pensions  were 
granted  to  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
lords  Exmouth  and  Rodney,  and  to  the  brother 
of  Lord  Nelson  (after  the  death  of  the  latter  at 
Trafalgar) ; payable  in  perpetuity  to  all  heirs  of 
the  original  grantees  to  v/hom  those  titles  should 
descend.  In  the  Stuart  times  royal  favour  was 
sometimes  signalised  in  the  same  way.  Thus 
hereditary  pensions  were  enjoyed  down  to  the 
present  day  by  two  peers,  as  the  heirs  of  natural 
sons  of  Charles  II.  Some  years  ago  the  late 
•Hr.  Bradlaugh,  M.P.,  inveighed  against  these 
perpetual  payments,  and  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  enquire 


into  the  subject.  A treasury  minute  presented  to 
the  House  on  20th  July  1888  (House  of  Commons 
paper  292  of  1888)  sets  forth  the  recommendations 
of  this  committee,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
had  been  adopted  by  the  government.  Steady 
progress  has  since  been  made  with  the  process 
tlierein  indicated  of  commuting  hereditary 
pensions,  by  arrangement  with  those  interested, 
of  course  at  a fair  market  value  ; and  the  only 
pensions  now  (1907)  remaining,  which  have  a 
currency  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  jiresent 
recipients,  are  those  to  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg  (£720),  to  Lord  Rodney  (£2000),  and 
to  Earl  Nelson  (£5000) — in  aU  £7720,  chargeable 
on  the  consolidated  fund. 

Army  and  navy  pensions,  or,  as  they  are 
officially  termed,  retired  pay,  are  granted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  war  aud  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty  respectively,  according 
to  conditions  prescribed  by  royal  warrant  for 
the  army,  and  by  orders  in  council  for  the 
navy.  These  conditions  may  be  varied  by  the 
sovereign  from  time  to  time  by  amending  warrants 
or  orders  in  council,  but  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  force  they  cannot  be  departed  from  in  any 
particular  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive.  The 
retired  pay  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  of  the  army  and  navj^  depends 
on  the  rank  attained  by  the  recipient  and  on  the 
length  of  his  service,  with  special  additions  for 
wounds  received  in  action,  or  for  physical  break- 
down caused  by  the  nature  of  the  service.  There 
is,  also,  a strictly  limited  number  of  special 
pensions  for  distinguished  service,  known  as 
“good  service  pensions.”  No  infirmity  or  un- 
fitness for  duty  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
civil  service,  to  enable  retired  pay  to  be  gi’anted 
in  early  middle  life,  as  the  men  are  discharged  on 
the  completion  of  their  term  of  engagement,  while 
officers  are  automatically  placed  on  the  retired  list 
on  reaching  certain  ages,  which  vary  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  officer. 

CiviZ  Service  Pensions  are  granted  by  the 
treasury  under  conditions  prescribed  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  acts  dealing  with  the  subject  are 
very  numerous  ; the  principal  are  the  super- 
annuation acts  of  1834,  1859,  and  1887,  especially 
the  act  of  1859  (22  Viet.  c.  26).  Of  this  act, 
which  governs  the  great  majority  of  civil  service 
pensions,  the  main  principles  are  as  follows,  viz. 
(a)  pension  only  to  be  granted  on  the  attainment 
of  sixty  years  of  age,  or  on  the  abolition  of  the 
oflBce,  or  on  an  officer  becoming  permanently 
incapacitated,  by  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  for 
duty  ; (6)  after  less  than  ten  years’  service  no 
pension  to  be  granted,  but  a gratuity  of  a month’s 
pay  for  each  year  of  service  ; (e)  for  ten  years 
service  or  upwards  the  rate  of  pension  to  be  not 
exceeding  one-sixtieth  of  the  retiring  salary  or 
wages  for  each  year  of  service,  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  two-thirds  of  such  retiring  salary  or 
wages ; (d)  the  full  rate  of  pension  not  to  be 
granted  unless  upon  a certificate  from  the 
authorities  of  an  officers’  department  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  served  “ with  diligence  and  fidelity,  to 
their  satisfaction  ” ; (e)  any  officer  to  wliom  a 
pension  is  granted  under  the  age  of  sixty  to  be 
liable  to  serve  again  if  required. 
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When  n civil  servant — an  expression  which 
includes,  for  pension  purposes,  such  widely 
different  classes  as  e.g.  consuls,  clerks,  postmen, 
and  workmen  in  dockyards — is  injured,  without 
his  own  default,  on  duty,  and  from  some  accident 
arising  from  the  nature  of  his  duty',  the  treasury 
is  empowered  by  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1887 
to  make  a special  addition  on  that  aecount  to  his 
pension,  or  to  award  him  a gratuity,  by  way  of 
compensation,  in  cases  in  which  no  pension  can 
be  granted.  If  he  dies  from  the  injury,  a pension 
can  be  awarded  to  his  widow,  or  to  his  mother,  if 
he  leaves  no  widow,  and  if  his  mother  was  wholly 
dependent  upon  him. 

All  persons  serving  in  public  civil  departments 
are  not  entitled,  without  distinction,  to  pensions. 
A considerable  number  are  engaged  at  the  full 
market  rate  of  wages,  without  any  pension  rights. 
By  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1887  already 
referred  to,  the  treasury  is  empowered,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  to  award  gratuities  to  such 
persons,  on  the  termination  of  their  employment, 
at  the  rate  of  a week’s  pay,  or  one  pound,  which- 
ever is  gi'eater,  for  each  year’s  service. 

Certain  classes  of  pensions  deserve  special 
notice  : (1)  Political  Pensions — These  may  be 
granted  to  persons  having  held  certain  high 
political  offices,  such  as  that  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  secretary' 
of  state,  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  or  any 
other  of  what  are  generally  known  as  ministerial 
offices.  The  pensions  are  of  three  classes.  A 
first-class  pension  is  £2000  a year,  a second-class 
£1200  a y'ear,  and  a third-class  pension  £800  a 
year.  The  class  of  pension  awarded  depends  on 
the  office  held,  and  on  the  length  of  service 
therein.  No  award  can  be  made  unless  upon  a 
declaration  that  the  recipient’s  other  resources 
are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  his  station  in  life. 
Only  one  political  pension  can  be  granted  in  any 
one  y'ear,  and  the  total  number  in  force  at  any 
time  must  not  exceed  four  of  each  class.  The 
awards  are  made  by  the  treasury,  under  the 
political  pensions  act  of  1869,  and  are  ch.arged 
upon  the  consolidated  fund.  (2)  Judicial 
Pensions  — Any  judge,  on  completing  fifteen 
years’  service,  or  on  becoming  permanently  in- 
capacitated for  duty,  whatever  the  duration  of 
his  service,  may  be  granted  a pension  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  his  salary,  chargeable  on  the 
consolidated  fund.  (3)  Civil  List  Pensions — 
These  pensions  are  granted  by  the  sovereign  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  minister,  generally  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  paid  out  of  a 
special  sub-head  of  Her  Majesty’s  civil  list.  The 
limit  of  pensions  to  be  gr.antod  in  any  one  y'ear  is 
£1200  per  annum.  Under  the  act  1 & 2 Viet.  c. 
2,  § 6,  the  pensions  are  to  be  gr.anted  to  “such 
persons  only  as  have  just  claims  on  the  royal 
beneficonce,  or  who  by  their  personal  services  to 
the  crown,  by  the  performance  of  duties  to  the 
])ublic,  or  by  their  useful  discoveries  in  science 
and  attainments  in  literattiro  and  the  arts,  have 
merited  the  gracious  consideration  of  their 
sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country.” 
(4)  Old  Age  Pensions — A movement  has  grown 
into  prominence  of  recent  years  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  pen.sions  in  old  age  for  the  whole 


community,  or  at  all  events  for  the  les-  affl'  ent 
majority  thereof.  No  scheme  hat  as  yet  i«eu 
authoritatively  propounde<l,  though  the  question 
was  referred  to  a committee  of  exj>ert'!.  The  dkll- 
culties  of  the  problem  are  gigantic.  (Bee  Pts- 
sroxs.  Old  Agk.)  j.  p.  c. 
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England,  p.  90;  Jlr.  C.  Booth,  p.  90;  M'-'Iilicati'.ns  - f 

Mr.  BiX)th's  plan,  p.  t<0 ; Contributory  fy-K' 

Canon  Blackley.  Mr.  Jos.  Chamberlain,  p.  .'1 ; 

Germany,  p.  91  ; Denmark,  p.  91 ; Kianee,  p.  91. 

England. — The  case  for  some  scheme  of  rid 
age  pensions  can  hardly  be  pnt  more  forcibly 
than  in  the  words  of  the  rep<irt  of  1895.  “ It 

appears  from  existing  statistics  that  nearly  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  above  the  age 
of  sixty-five  receive  relief  in  one  day,  and  nearly 
30  per  cent  in  the  course  of  one  year.  If, 
however,  a deduction  be  made  from  the  total 
population  of  those  belonging  to  classes  which 
are  not  likely  at  any  time  of  their  lives  to  be- 
in  want  of  relief,  it  is  evident  that  the  percent- 
age of  those  actually  relieved  to  the  population 
below  the  well-to-do  must  be  greatly  increased.” 
To  meet  this  large  amount  of  ag^  {lauperism 
many  schemes  for  state-aided  or  state-provided 
pensions  have  been  laid  before  the  public.  [See 
Pensions,  Old  Age,  App.] 

Mr.  C.  Booth’s  Scheme. — The  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensive of  these  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth.  His  proposal  is,  that,  s^ject  to  certain  limita- 
tions, every  person,  male  or  female,  on  attaining  ;lie 
age  of  sixty-five,  shall  be  given  for  the  remainder  of  life 
a sum  of  5s.  weekly,  out  of  public  funds.  He  contend.*; 
that  this  amount  will  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  dis- 
courage thrift,  whUe  the  fact  that  it  is  offered  t ■ all 
alike  on  the  single  condition  of  ha-ring  attained  the  are 
of  sixty-live,  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  invidious  and 
difficult  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor,  or  deserving 
and  undeserving.  Moreover,  unlike  the  contributory 
schemes,  it  will  at  once  reach  the  class  which  is  most 
in  need  of  help.  The  first  and  most  important  objection 
to  this  scheme  is  its  enormous  cost.  Mr.  Booth  himself 
admits  that  the  annual  expense  in  England  and  Wales 
would  be  nearly  £18,000,000,  If  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  added  they  would  reach  £24,500.000,  while  the 
direct  saving  as  regards  poor-law  expenditure  upon  the 
aged  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  £2,000,000.  These 
figures  alone  seem  to  place  the  scheme  beyond  the  range 
of  practical  politics,  even  if  it  were  free  from  the  eco- 
nomic objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it. 
Moreover,  the  absurdity  of  p.aying  5s.  a week  to  the 
wealthy  is  obvious,  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  which  would  not  lead  to  that  further  separation  of 
classes  and  m.asses  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  such 
a scheme  to  avoid.  Tltere  are  also  minor  objections, 
such  ,vs  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  .satisfactorv-  proof  t.f 
am,  and  the  complicated  and  probably  costly  system  of 
auminlstration  which  so  large  an  undertaking  would 
involve. 

.Modifications  Mr.  Booth's  Plan  have  been  suggested 
by  Mr.' Hardy  and  Mr.  Leslie  Probjm.  who  propose  tJiat 
the  pension-right  should  be  recognised  only  for  the 
roved  impecunious  aged,  or,  Mr.  Probjm’s  amendment., 
y supplementing  the  income  of  any  acquired  property 
up  to  some  reasonable  lintit.  The  ^nsion  is  estimated 
at  10s.  a week,  and  the  pensioner  must  be  over  sixty-live 
and  must  give  up  all  work.  The  chief  objections  to 
this  are  that  so  large  a pension,  from  whicli  savings 
would  be  de<lucted.  would  materially  lessen  the  stimulus 
to  thrift,  and  that  in  all  probability  very  few  aged 
liersons  would  work  if  they  could  obtain  10s.  a week  on 
the  sole  condition  of  not  working.  The  first  should  be 
a fatal  objection  to  any  scheme,  and  the  second  seems 
to  show  that  the  expenses  would  be  little  less  and  the 
advantages  scarcely  greater  than  those  of  Mr  Booth's 
plan.  Other  proposals  have  been  made  by  Rev.  Frcme 
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’Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Bartley,  M.P.,  but  botli  involve  an 
normous  amount  of  discrimination  and  investigation 
1 well  as  very  heavy  expenses. 

Contributory  Schemes. — Canon  Blackley  had  earlier 
see  1S87  Inquiry),  advocated  a scheme  of  compulsory 
"nsurance,  by  which  all  young  persons  from  eighteen  to 
Wenty-one  should  be  required  to  contribute  to  a state- 
llected  or  state-secured  fund,  a sufficient  amount  to 
ntitle  the  contributor  to  a'  pension  at  some  fixed  age. 
‘n  considering  tills,  it  is  evident  that  a compulsory 
cheme  must  be  universal,  and  that  it  is  practically 
' mpossible  to  obtain  contributions  from  those  who  are 
mnemployed,  or  only  in  casual  employment.  It  is  also 
iprobable  that  such  a scheme  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
ipopular  with  the  working  classes,  even  if  the  amount 
ireqnired  were  within  tlieir  scope. 

The  most  important  of  the  contributory  schemes  is 
Ithat  associated  with  Mr.  Jos.  Chamberlain’s  name.  Tliis 
icontemplates  three  classes  of  pensions.  The  first,  a 
[pension  of  5s.  a week,  payable  at  sixty-five,  is  obtained 
by  the  payment  of  a lump  sum  of  £2  : 10s.  before  twenty- 
iflve,  and  subsequent  annual  payments  of  10s.  for  forty 
:years.  The  state  credits  each  contributor  at  25  with  a 
!bonns  of  £10,  both  sums  accumulate  at  compound 
iinterest  and  provide  the  annuity  of  £13  per  annum  at 
uhe  age  of  sixty-five.  Payments  of  the  second  class, 
which  are  twice  as  large,  provide  not  only  for  the 
[pension  of  5s.  but  also  for  certain  otlier  benefits,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  payments  to  widows  and 
•children  in  case  of  death.  The  third  case  provides 
•“that  any  person  after  depositing  80s.  if  male,  25s.  if 
female,  into  the  post  office,  and  insuring  in  any  society 
:for  £6  :10s.  or  £3 : ISs.  respectively,  shall  have  his  or 
Iher  pension  doubled  at  sixty -five  by  the  state,"  and 
■•aims  at  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Friendly 
iSocieties.  The  main  objections  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
ischeme  are,  (1)  that  it  would  not  afl'ect  the  classes 
which  are  most  in  need  of  help,  and  would  merely  act 
las  a new  form  of  insurance  for  those  who  are  already 
lable  to  provide  for  old  age.  (2)  The  scheme  would  have 
no  direct  effect  for  forty  years,  and  if  any  measure  at 
:all  IS  required  it  is  one  which  can  come  into  speedy 

■ operation.  (3)  T’he  expenses  of  administration  would  be 
exceedingly  heavy.  (4)  With  regard  to  the  third  case, 
the  friendly  societies  regard  any  scheme  of  state  subven- 
tion with  extreme  suspicion,  as  likely  to  involve  state 
interference,  and  their  influence  is  too  important  to  be 
'disreg.arded. 

It  appears  then  that  no  scheme  hitherto  laid  before  the 
public  is  free  from  very  grave  objections.  The  question 
remains  whetlier  any  scheme  of  state  pensions  is  really 
necessary,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
possible  to  hope  that  existing  institutions  will  furnish 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  In  the  first  place, 
the  statistics  of  old  age  pauperism  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading, for  (1)  a considerable  number  of  applications 
may  have  been  made  by  one  person,  (2)  much  aged 
pauperism  is  due  to  chronic  infirmity  which  needs  special 
care,  and  cannot  be  treated  outside  the  workhouse,  (3) 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  aged 
paupers  are  receiving  out-door  relief,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  these  ought  to  be  maintained  by  private  endeavour. 
The  annual  reports  published  by  the  local  government 
board  show  a marked  and  steady  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  paupers,  due  both  to  improved  economic 
■conditions  and  to  stricter  administration  of  the  poor 
law.  JIuch,  probably,  is  to  be  hoped  from  careful 
■administration,  together  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
poor-law  authorities  with  charitable  institutions,  as  at 
Whitechapel,  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  or  Brixworth ; 
rand  evidence  shows  that  charity,  both  private  and 

■ endowed,  is  directly  stimulated  by  strict  administra- 
tion. The  amount  available  from  endowed  charities 
alone  is  estimated  at  nearly  £100,000  per  annum,  and 

■ that  from  voluntary  charity  is  also  extremely  large, 
while  the  value  of  voluntary  work  in  charity  organisation 

■ can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

While  well-directed  charity  and  careful  administration 

.may  be  expected  to  do  much  for  the  poorest  classes, 
'those  which  are  slightly  lietter  off  profit  much  and 
: might  profit  more  by  friendly  societies.  Evidence 
: shows  that  there  is  practically  no  class  whicli  cannot 
I afford  to  belong  to  a society,  and  if  members  begin  to 
i insure  at  an  early  age  the  payment  required  is  exceed- 
lingly  .small.  Should  an  effective  demand  for  pensions 
II arise,  the  great  friendly  societies,  the  management  of 
' ■ which  is  steadily  and  greatly  improving,  are  admirably 
’ i'lapted  to  meet  it.  Most  trades  unions  j/rovide  super- 


annuation for  their  members,  the  number  and  scope  of 
thrift  agencies,  such  as  building  societies  or  co-operative 
societies,  is  steadily  increasing,  while  the  post  office 
provides  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  annuities  or  for 
small  savings.  A committee  of  experts— Lord  Both- 
schild  (chairman),  Sir  F.  Mowatt,  Sir  C.  Boyle,  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole,  Mrt  Finlaison,  Mr.  Brabrook,  Mr. 
George  King,  Mr.  A.  W.  Watson,  and  Mr.  A.  Cliapman — 
considered  the  whole  question,  and  their  report  (1898), 
on  the  whole,  was  unfavourable. 

Germany. — The  German  scheme,  which  came  into 
operation  under  the  law  of  May  1889,  makes  insurance 
compulsory,  broadly  speaking,  upon  all  wage-earners, 
while  certain  other  classes  have  the  option  of  insurance 
(for  particulars  see  Insurance,  State  (Germany) ).  The 
scheme  is  worked  by  means  of  insurance  cards  through 
the  post  office,  and  groat  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
over-centralisation,  the  main  burden  of  administration 
falling  on  local  institutions.  Time  alone  can  show 
how  the  experiment  will  work,  but  the  prima  facie 
difficulties  seem  to  be  the  extreme  complication  of  the 
procedure  and  the  comparative  inadequacy  of  the  re- 
sults. The  pension  is  very  small ; contributions  cannot 
be  exacted  from  the  casual  or  irregular  worker ; and  no 
provision  is  made  for  widows  and  married  women. 

In  Denmark,  under  the  law  of  1891,  pensions  are 
awarded  only  to  persons  who  can  prove  that  during 
the  previous  ten  years  they  have  been  neither  in  receipt 
of  poor-relief  nor  convicted  of  mendicancy.  Tliey  must 
be  over  sixty  and  in  genuine  need  of  help.  The  amount 
of  the  pension  is  not  fixed,  and  the  scheme  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  communal  councils,  the  expenses  being 
divided  between  these  bodies  and  the  government. 
The  system  seems  to  be  little  more  than  an  extension 
of  out-relief,  with  the  usual  disqualifications  attaching 
to  poor-law  relief,  but,  as  with  the  Gennan  scheme, 
time  alone  can  show  whether  the  experiment  will  prove 
successful ; and  the  results  of  both  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest. 

In  France  various  proposals  and  suggestions  have 
been  made,  and  M.  Meline  has  recently  (October  1897) 
promised  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  his  scheme  has 
not  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  political  programmes, 
and  no  details  have  yet  been  given. 

[Graham  Brooks,  Compulsory  Isisurance  in  Germany 
and  other  European  countries.  — France  (Office  du 
Travail) : itude  sur  les  derniers  residtats  des  assurances 
sociales  en  Allemagne  et  en  Autriche. — Germany:  De 
Zacher,  InvaXiditats-  und  Alterversicherung.  — Dr.  T. 
Bddeker,  Die  Arbeiterversicherung  in  den  emropdischen 
Staaten.  — T.  Menzel,  Die  Arbeiterversicherung.  — 
Belgium  (Office  du  Travail) : V Assurance  contre  I’invcdi- 
dite  et  lavieillesse  en  Allemagne. — Report  of  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Aged  Poor,  3 vols.  (c.  7084),  1896. — Report  of 
Select  Committee  on  National  Provident  Insurance,  1887 
(H.  C.  257). — Charles  Booth,  Pauperism  and  the  Endow- 
ment of  Old  Age.—C.  S.  Loch,  Old-age  Pensions  and 
Pauperism.— 3 . A.  Spender,  State  and  Pensions  in  Old 
Age.—G.  Drage,  Problem  of  Aged  Poor. — Publications  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society.)  u.  i. 

PENSIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  pension  system  of  the  United  States  had 
its  origin  in  the  revolutionary  'war  in  the  lialf- 
pay  provisions  made  for  officers.  Early  in  the 
war,  under  the  advice  of  General  Washington, 
provision  was  made  that  all  commissioned 
officers  who  should  serve  throughout  the  war, 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  reside  in  the  country,  should  receive  half-' 
pay  for  seven  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
provided  that  they  held  no  office  of  profit  under 
the  states.  In  1780  the  act  was  extended  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died 
during  the  war  ; and  in  that  same  year  the 
period  of  half-pay  for  life  was  changed  to  full 
pay  for  five  years,  the  sums  being  paid  in 
interest-bearing  certificates  that  soon  depreci- 
ated in  value. 

Besides  this  provision  of  the  general  govern- 
ment for  officers,  some  of  the  states,  notably 
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Pennsylvania,  had  made  similar  laws.  In 
1785  congress  suggested  that  the  states 
provide  pensions  for  invalids  ; and  three 
years  later  the  United  States  agreed  to 
give  credit  to  the  states  ‘ifor  such  sums  as 
may  become  due  to  invalids.”  In  1808  the 
central  government  finally  assumed  the  pension 
obligations  of  the  separate  states. 

The  principle  adopted  was  that  all  persons 
disabled  in  the  service — whether  regulars, 
volunteers,  or  militia  men,  soldiers  or  sailors, 
under  the  United  States  or  the  separate  states 
— should  be  pensioned.  Safeguards  against 
fraud  were  made,  and  on  the  whole  well 
maintained.  In  1818  a demoralising  measure 
was  passed,  giving  pensions  to  all  soldiers  of 
the  revolution  “who,  by  reason  of  reduced 
circumstances,  shall  stand  in  need  of  assistance 
from  their  country  for  support,”  provided  that 
they  had  served  in  the  army  at  least  nine 
months.  Wholesale  frauds  followed.  27,948 
persons  aj^plied  for  relief;  over  18,000  claims 
were  allowed.  Men  who  had  never  served, 
men  who  deeded  away  their  property  in  trust, 
or  gave  it  to  their  children,  were  put  on  the 
list.  Finally  the  expense  and  the  abuse  became 
so  great  that,  in  1820,  Congress  passed  a new 
law  with  stricter  requirements  for  examination, 
which  caused  one-third  of  the  new  pensioners 
to  be  stricken  from  the  rolls.  Later  laws 
produced  more  abuses,  to  which  President 
Jackson  in  his  message  of  2nd  December 
1834  refers ; but  the  chief  evil  came  from 
the  above-mentioned  act  of  1818,  which  had 
a very  great  pauperising  effect,  in  addition  to 
the  unexpected  burdens  laid  upon  the  treasury. 

After  the  civil  war,  pension  legislation 
repeats  the  history  of  the  earlier  times  ; but 
the  number  of  pensioners  is  so  much  greater 
that  the  sums  of  money  involved  are  enormous, 
and  the  danger  of  political  corruption  great. 
At  first  the  general  principle  followed  was  that 
all,  regardless  of  rank,  “wounded  or  disabled 
while  in  actual  service,”  should  be  cared  for  at 
the  public  expense.  This  principle  was  ex- 
tended, naturally,  to  cover  also  those  dependent 
on  the  soldier.  The  amount  granted  for  total 
disability  ranged  from  $8  to  830  per  month, 
according  to  the  official  rank  of  the  pensioner. 
Some  acts  were  passed  granting  definite  sums 
for  specific  injuries,  and  these  were  from  time 
to  time  increased,  e.g.  : — Per  month. 

] 864.  For  loss  of  both  feet . . . §20 

1866.  Loss  of  both  feet  or  both  hands, 
or  sight  of  both  eyes,  or  such 
dis.ibility  from  other  causes 
!is  required  the  personal  at- 
tendance of  another  person  . 25 


1872.  This  increased  to  . . . 31‘25 

1874.  „ ...  .50 

1878 ...  72 

1879.  Those  becoming  totally  blind 

from  war  causes  . .72 

1889.  Those  losing  both  hands  . .100 


Similar  changes  were  made  in  other  resj»ecta, 
as  well  as  specific  provisions  for  artificial  limbs, 
trusses,  etc. 

January  25,  1879,  the  so-called  “Arrears  of 
Pensions”  Bill  became  a law.  This  provided 
that  pensions  granted  before  or  after  the  jjassage 
of  the  act  should  commence  from  the  date  of 
death  or  discharge  from  the  army  of  the  person 
on  whose  account  the  pension  was  granted. 
In  many  cases  this  added  a round  sum  of 
hundreds  or  even  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
pensions  lately  granted.  The  prize  was  so 
great  that  within  the  next  eighteen  months 
more  than  170,000  new  claims  were  filed, 
and  the  expenditure  for  pensions  leaped  from 
some  $33,000,000  annually  to  more  than 
§60,000,000  within  five  years,  with  a steady 
increase  to  nearly  §90,000,000  in  1889. 

In  1890 — largely  probably  as  a result  of 
political  pressure  and  the  fear  of  offending  the 
old  soldiers  and  their  friends  if  the  bill  were 
not  passed — the  Dependent  Pension  Law  went 
into  effect.  This  provided  that  “all  persons 
who  had  served  . . . ninety  days  or  more  . . . 
and  who  were  suffering  from  a mental  or  physical 
disability  of  a permanent  character,  not  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  vicious  habits,  which  incapaci- 
tates them  from  earning  a support  by  manual 
labour,”  were  to  be  pensioned  at  from  §S  to 
§12  a month,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  disability.  The  first  commissioner  of 
pensions  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  a 
very  liberal  ruling,  included  under  it  specific 
disabilities,  and  the  “capacity  of  a claimant . . . 
to  perform  manual  labour  was  no  longer  even 
considered  in  adjudicating  his  claim.”  The 
expenditxues  increased  very  rapidly.  In  1892- 
93  the  amount  paid  for  pensions  exclusive  of 
office  expenses  was  §156,740,467.14.  For 

1895  the  total  estimates,  including  surgeons’ 
and  agents’  expenses,  were  §162,631,570. 

A new  commissioner  of  pensions  in  1898, 
believing  that  many  pensions  had  been  illegally 
granted  under  the  act  of  27th  June  1890, 
appointed  a board  of  revision  to  examine  the 
cases  allowed  under  that  act,  and  many  fraudu- 
lent cases  have  been  found  and  the  pensions 
\vithdrawn.  For  the  year  ending  30th  June 

1896  the  commissioner  estimates  the  needed 
expenditure  for  pensions  at  §148,000,000. 

Liberal  as  the  United  States  have  been 
in  thus  granting  pensions,  the  demoralis- 
ation wTought  by  so  many  liberal  acts 
and  by  the  appeals  of  pension  agents  has 
led  to  a vigorous  demand,  which  it  is 
hardly  likely  will  be  granted,  for  a law 
granting  a pension  to  every  person  who  had 
been  sixty  days  or  more  in  militarj’  or  naval 
service. 

Besides  the  general  laws,  special  laws  by  the 
thousands  have  been  passed  granting  pensions 
to  those  not  receiving  them  under  the  general 
acts,  or  increasing  the  sums  allowed  them.  In 
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«one  day,  3rd  March  1891,  ninety-six  such  bills 
Ibecame  laws. 

Of  late  years  ex -presidents’  widows  have 
Tbeen  given  pensions — first  Mrs.  Lincoln,  then 
’Mrs.  Garfield,  Mis.  Polk,  Mrs.  Tyler ; and 
iretired  judges  of  the  U.S.  supreme  court 
receive  them.  There  has  also  been  discussion 
4of  pensions  for  the  life-saving  service,  railway 
imail  clerks,  etc.  But  the  country  has  on  the 
’whole  limited  its  pensions  to  those  who  have 
iserved  in  the  army  and  navy.  J.  w.  j. 

PERAVY,  De.  See  Sx.  PSravy. 

PERCEVAL,  Spencer  (1762-1812),  English 
istatesman  and  financier,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Egmont.  He  entered 
■parliament  for  Northampton  in  1796,  and 
'became  a strong  supporter  of  \V.  Pitt. 

When  Pitt  succeeded  Addington,  Perceval, 
who  had  been  solicitor-general  to  the  latter, 
lagain  accepted  office  as  attorney-general.  He 
ideelined  to  prosecute  the  members  of  the  early 
trade-imions  at  the  instance  of  the  employers, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unwilling  to  commit 
the  government  to  a unifonn  support  of  the 
■ employers  on  trade  questions.  He  cordially 
I J supported  WUber  force’s  endeavours  to  remedy 
the  abuses  of  the  Guinea  slave  trade.  Perceval 
■devoted  much  attention  to  financial  questions, 
and  took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  on 
the  financial  irregularities  which  led  to  Lord 
Melville’s  impeachment.  On  the  death  of  Pitt 
(1806)  he  resigned  ; but  he  still  took  an  active 
part  in  parliament. 

In  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  ministry,  formed 
31st  March  1807,  Perceval  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  After  a dissolution  the 
ministry  returned  greatly  strengthened.  He 
was  successful  with  his  first  budget,  and  his 
scheme  for  the  conversion  of  3 per  cent  stock 
into  terminable  annuities  was  generally 
' approved. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  in 
1809,  Perceval  became  prime  minister,  retain- 
ing his  old  post  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  ministry  was  weak,  and  the 
times  critical.  Military  and  fiscal  troubles 
followed  on  each  other  in  quick  succession. 
England  was  required  to  pay  for  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  Peninsular  war,  when  she  could 
i scarcely  pay  for  her  own,  and  gold  payments 
were  demanded  when  gold  was  extremely  scarce. 
Perceval  struggled  bravely  against  his  diffi- 
culties, which  were  aggravated  by  a powerful 
opposition. 

The  budget  demands  in  1811  revealed  the 
I serious  condition  of  the  national  finances.  The 
chancellor’s  propo.sals  included  a grant  of 
£2,100,000  for  Portugal,  and  the  ministry 
acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  select 
committee  on  commercial  credit  that£6,000,000 
should  be  advanced  to  the  manufacturers  suffer- 
ing from  the  over-speculation  of  previous  years. 
When  Horner  proposed  resolutions  in  favour  of 


the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  Perceval 
successfully  resisted  them.  A bill  was  passed 
in  July  making  bank-notes  legal  tender, 
avowedly  because  gold  was  so  appreciated  that 
for  currency  purposes  it  was  unprocurable, 
while  bank  notes  were  worth  only  80  per  cent 
of  their  face  value. 

Though  Perceval  now  appeared  to  be  in  a 
strong  position,  difficulties  soon  arose.  His 
opposition  to  popular  reforms  greatly  weakened 
his  ministry,  and  his  policy  on  the  Orders  in 
Council  dealt  it  an  almost  fatal  blow.  The 
un'wisdom  of  these  orders  had  long  been 
apparent,  and  it  was  contended  that  instead  of 
injuring  France  they  were  rapidly  destroying 
English  commerce. 

In  the  midst  of  his  struggle  against  almost 
overwhelming  odds,  Perceval  was  assassinated 
by  a deranged  bankrupt  named  Bellingham,  as 
he  was  entering  the  House  of  Commons  on 
11th  May  1812.  He  was  a man  of  stainless 
personal  character,  but  narrow  in  his  views  and 
mediocre  in  his  abilities.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
a dogged  persistency  that  carried  him  througU 
crises  which  would  have  daunted  abler  men. 
As  a financier  he  wanted  originality,  but  framed 
his  policy  according  to  the  dictates  of  expedi- 
ency and  opportunism. 

[Alison,  Europe,.  — Spencer  Walpole,  Liife  of 
Perceual. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol. 
xliv. — Jesse’s  Memoirs  of  George  III. — Massey’s 
Uistory  of  England. — The  Duke  of  Buckingham’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Regmey.  ] o.  b.  s. 

PERDIGUIER,  Agricol(1805-1875),  origin- 
ally a working  man,  was  elected  a representative 
to  the  French  national  assembly  of  1848. 

He  wrote  three  books  on  French  Compagnon- 
nages,  or  local  groups  called  Devoirs,  of  itinerant 
artizans  confederated  by  crafts  into  general  associ- 
ations covering  the  whole  of  the  country — many 
groups  had  in  secret  survived  their  abolition  by 
law  in  1791.  The  principal  is  the  Livre  du 
ccmipagnonnage  (1837),  in  which  he  gives  their 
history,  disentangled  from  several  rather  mythical 
stories  as  to  their  origin,  describes  the  local  insti- 
tutions with  their  ceremonies  and  pass- words,  and 
entreats  them  to  stand  firmly  together — warning 
them  against  some  abuses  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  course  of  time.  He  also  wrote  Une  scission 
dans  le  CmnpagwmrMge  (1846).  and  La  question 
vUale  du  Campagnannage  (1861).  Perdiguier  was 
intelligent  and  clear-headed,  deservedly  esteemed 
by  his  fellow  working-men.  E.  ca. 

PEREIRA,  Gregorio  Pietro  (18th  century). 
Was  a priest  of  Portuguese  extraction.  He 
ivrote  a treatise  on  money  and  commerce,  read 
at  the  academy  of  Ravenna,  1757. 

He  foUows  the  theories  of  Melon  and  shows 
the  influence  of  Pufendorf  and  Locke. 
He  accepts  Locke’s  idea  of  money  and  his 
theorem  that  the  amount  of  metal  in  a coin  alone 
constitutes  the  measure  of  its  value.  He  shows 
the  disadvantages  produced  by  monetary  altera- 
tions, and  examines  the  means  possessed  by 
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states  for  increasing  gold  and  silver  and  con- 
cludes that  these  are  conquest  and  commerce. 

He  advocates  the  maintenance  of  a favour- 
able Balance  of  Teade  (?.u),  and  places  this 
in  the  predominance  of  exports  over  imports, 
the  development  of  the  navy,  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  manufacture,  and  the  increase  of 
national  products. 

Dissertasdone  sopra  la  giusta  valuta  della  moneta 
e la  necessitd  del  commerdo  per  arricchire  gli  staii. 
Faenza,  1757. 

[Graziani,  Le  idee  economiche  degli  scrittori 
emiliani  e romagnoli,  etc.  Modena,  1893.]  U.  B. 

PEREIRE,  Simile  (1800-1875),  was  in  his 
youth  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  St. 
Simonians  (see  Enfantin  ; St.  Simon),  and  a 
contributor  to  their  journal,  the  Globe.  He 
also  wTote  in  the  National  and  the  Revue 
Encydopedique.  After  the  dispersion  of  the 
St.  Simonian  school,  he,  like  most  of  its 
members,  showed  himself  a very  enterprising 
and  active  business  man.  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  brother,  Isaac  Pereiee  (q.v.),  also 
earlier  in  life  a St.  Simonian,  he  constructed 
the  first  line  of  railway  in  France,  between 
Paris  and  Saint  Germain,  and  later  contracted 
for  the  main  lines  of  the  Oompagnie  des  Ohemins 
de  Fer  du  Nord.  In  1852  the  two  brothers 
jointly  founded  the  Socidtd  Genirale  du  Cridii 
Mobilier,  which  gave  a wonderful  impulse  to 
great  financial  and  industrial  enterprises  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere. 

Simile  Pereire  published  in  separate  form : — 
Eocamen  du  Budget  de  1832.  Reformes  finan- 
ciSres  . . . moyen  de  supprimer  les  impdts  du  sel, 
des  boissons,  du  taJbae  et  la  loterie  (1831). — Be 
I'assiette  de  I’impbt;  examen  critique  de  travail 
de  la  Commission  de  la  Chambre  des  Dipules  sur 
le  budget  des  recettes  (1832). — Considerations  sur 
les  Finances  de  la  France  et  des  Etats  Unis  (1832). 
These  belong  to  his  St.  Simonian  days,  and  are 
republished  from_  the  Revue  Encydopidique. 

[G.  Weill,  VEcole  St.  Simonicnne,  1896.] 

e.  ca. 

PEREIRE,  Isaac  (1806-1880);  for  bio- 
graphical details  see  note  on  his  brother  Emile 
Pereire. 

Isaac  Pereire  published  Le  R6le  de  la  Banque  de 
France  cl  V Organisation  du  Cridii  en  France 
(1864). — Budget  de  1877  ; questions  Jinanciercs 
reforme  de  Vimpdt  (1877).  — La  question  des 
chemins  de  fer  (1879). — Ixi  Question  Religieuse 
(1879). — La  Politique  Financiire  (1879). 

K.  ca. 

PERI,  Giovanni  Domenico,  a rich  and 
learned  merchant  of  the  first  half  of  the  I7th 
century,  desired,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  “to 
communicate  to  the  world  some  collections 
about  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
his  business,”  which  were  originally  intended 
lor  Ins  sons  Girolamo  and  Tomaso,  successoi's 
to  their  father’s  business. 

These  collections  he  printed  in  his  Xcijoziante,  a 
work  which,  however,  lias  much  wider  aims  than 


the  author  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  a techti- 
cal  handbook  for  mercliants,  to  teach  them  trading 
and  book-keeping,  treating  at  much  length  of  the 
method  of  mercantile  accounts  called  the  system 
of  double  entry.  It  contains  also  interesting 
historical  notices  on  the  exchanges  between  the 
principal  Italian  and  foreign  cities,  exphdned  in 
twenty  statements  in  the  second  part.  Following 
the  impulse  given  to  comparatively  liberal  opinions 
in  public  economy  and  commerce,  as  by  .S<-accia, 
Stracca,  and  other  followers  of  commercialiti 
doctrines.  Peri  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
merchants,  and  pleads  for  them  and  commerce. 
He  treats  also  of  mercantUe  contracts,  giving  all 
the  necessarj'  explanations  for  entering  into  them 
conformably  with  the  ideas  of  the  jurisconsults  of 
his  epoch.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  jiaris, 
and  is  still  interesting,  especially  for  the  history  of 
the  mercantile  customs  of  those  times.  !J 

II  negozianle,  Genoa,  1638,  and  Venice,  1672, 
parts  L and  ii.  ; 1673,  parts  iiL  and  iv.,  presso 
Gio.  Giacomo  Herz.  a.  b. 


PERICULUM  SORTIS.  This  term  is  used 
by  medimval  writers  on  usury  to  describe  the 
danger  on  the  score  of  risk  to  which  a man  mighi 
expose  himself  by  lending  money.  Although 
usury  and  interest,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  were  forbidden,  exceptions  to  and  evasions 
of  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  became  increasingly 
common  ; among  others  we  find  payment  widely 
taken  on  the  ground  of  pericuhim  sortis  in  cases 
where  an  individual  incurred  a distinct  risk  of 
losing  his  loan  altogether  ; or,  where  he  was 
inconvenienced  by  the  failure  of  a borrower  to 
return  it  at  the  stipulated  time. 


[Ashley,  W.J.j/niroducfibn  to  English  Economic 
Histerry,  i.  (1892). — Cunningham,  W.,  Christian 
Opinion  on  Usury  (1884). — Cunningham,  W., 
Groicth  of  English  History  and  Commerce  (ISPO).] 

K.  A.  n. 

Pl^RIER,  Casimir  (1777-1832).  Originally 
an  engineer  officer,  he  left  the  army  in  1802  to 
found  a bank.  Under  the  government  of  the 
Bourbons,  he  was  in  the  Lower  House,  and  a 
steady  opponent  of  the  reactionary  measures 
passed  during  their  reigns  ; after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  he  became  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  held  this  post  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


His  Reflexions  sur  le  jnrojet  d'empruiU  (1817), 
and  his  Opinion  sur  le  proJet  de  loi  rdatif  au 
remboursement  el  d la  rfduetion  des  reMtes  (1824), 
were  directed  against  foreign  loans  and  the  con- 
version of  state  loans.  In  1838.  a collection  of 
his  speeche-s  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Opinions  et  Bisccncrs  de  M.  Casimir  Perier  (4 
vols.)  with  a prefatory  notice  by  M.  de  Remusat 

E.  ca. 


PERIODICITY  OF  CRISES.  See  Crise-s. 

PERIOT  (or  Perit).  A fractional  jiart  of 
the  troy  grain  formerly  used  in  calculating 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  but  not  actu- 
ally existent  as  a weight.  Taking  the  standard 
troy  jxjund  as  a unit,  the  subdivisions  were  as 
follows  ; — 
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1 Troy  pound  =12  ounces 

1 ,,  ounce  =20  pennyweights 

1 ,,  penny  weight =24  grains 

1 , , grain  = 20  mites 

1 ,,  mite  =24  droites 

1 ,,  droite  =20  periots 

1 ,,  periot  =24  blanks 

The  periot,  therefore,  was  equal  to  ysVifth 
grain,  and  the  smallest  subdivision,  the  blank, 
to  3 nyth  grain.  As  no  weight  less  than 
ibout  g^^th  grain  is  appreciable  on  a good 
,y  balance  of  the  present  day,  it  is  evident 
nhat  no  such  weights  as  the  above  could 
itually  exist,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
hat  they  were  used  in  calculating  the  value  of 
bullion  in  bulk  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now 
.use  decimals.  Thus  the  schedule  to  the  Coin- 
Bge  Act  1870  gives  the  weight  of  a sovereign 
123 '27447  grains,  but  if  the  weight  be  cal- 
ulated  from  the  data  given  in  the  note  to  the 
Bchedule  (934  sovereigns  and  one  half-soverfeign 
pn  a pound  troy  of  standard  gold),  it  is  seen 
:hat  this  is  only  an  approximation,  the  exact 
iveight  being  indetei'minate  (see  Guinea),  and, 
where  minute  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  the  number 
sof  decimal  figm'es  used  will  depend  on  the 
ultiple  of  the  sovereign  under  consideration. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  precisely  when  these 
'eights  were  first  introduced,  or  when  their  use 
as  discontinued,  but  they  are  referred  to  in  an 
lid  manuscript  volume  in  the  Royal  Mint  library, 
entitled  Afint  and  Afoneta,  which  bears  no  date, 
but  appears  to  have  been  written  during  the  bitter 
dialf  of  the  16th  century,  as  “only  used  by  the 
goldsmiths  for  the  making  of  an  assay  of  gold  and 
’ilver.”  They  are  also  used  in  an  act  of  Queen 
tKlizabeth  (43  Eliz.  1601)  in  defining  the  weights 
f silver  coins,  and  for  a similar  purpose  in  regard 
-to  both  gold  and  silver  coins  in  an  act  of  the  Long 
Parliament  (see  Scobell’s  continuation  of  Pulton’s 
•Acts  and  Ordinances,  1640-57,  tmder  date  1649 
^ 43,  Aloneys  and  Coins  of  England).  Refer- 
inces  will  be  found  to  them  also  in  various  modem 
ext-books  (Chaffer’s  Hall-AIarks  on  Plate;  Kelly’s 
\Oniversal  Cambist;  Ruding’s  Annals  of  the  Coin- 
age ; Chaney’s  Our  Weights  and  Measures.  It  is 
nteresting  to  note  that  three  of  the  names  used 
•for  these  subdivisions  of  a grain  are  those  of 
•incient  coins  ; also  that  they  are  alternately  one 
twentieth  and  one  twenty-fourth,  as  in  the  case  of 
i he  ounce,  pennyweight,  and  grain  at  the  present 
■lay.  K.  R. 


PERMIT,  a license  or  writing  granted  by 
'ihe  officers  of  the  excise  certifying  that  the 
Unties  on  certain  goods  have  been  paid,  and 
unthorising  or  permitting  their  removal  from 
pne  place  to  another.  Previous  to  1848  all 
fpirits  sent  out  by  spirit  dealers  were  accom- 
panied by  permits,  but  by  the  11  & 12  Viet. 

121,  excise  certificate  was  substituted  for 
the  pennit.  This  provision  was  extended  to 
the  removal  of  spirits  by  rectifiers  and  com- 
pounders by  the  23  & 24  Viet.  c.  114. 

The  use  of  permits  is  at  present  restricted 
Ibiefly  to  the  removal  of  duty-free  malt  and  of 


spirits  from  distillers’  spirit  stores  or  from  duty- 
free warehouses. 

Permits  and  certificates  are  regarded  as  a 
valuable  means  of  identifying  articles  on  transit, 
aud  of  distinguishing  those  upon  which  the 
duties  have  been  paid  from  those  upon  whicli 
duties  have  not  been  paid.  They  also  afford  a 
means  for  checking  the  receipt  of  illicit  spirits, 
and  of  preventing  a fraud  on  the  revenue  laws. 

J.  E.  0.  M. 

PERPETUITIES,  Rule  against.  The  rule 
against  perpetuities  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
tying  up  of  land  or  other  property  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  love  of  power,  and  the 
udsh  to  perpetuate  the  opulence  and  considera- 
tion of  their  families,  has  often  induced  owners 
of  property,  especially  of  landed  proper^,  to 
settle  beforehand  its  devolution  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible.  But  the  English  courts  of 
justice  have  always  endeavoured  to  limit  this 
action  in  the  jiublic  interest  and  to  maintain 
freedom  of  trade  in  property.  When  the  land- 
owners  procured  the  statute  Be  Bonis  Condi- 
tioiudihus,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  which  made  entailed 
land  inalienable,  the  courts  evaded  the  statute 
by  means  of  the  collusive  actions  known  as  lines 
and  recoveries.  When  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  those  who  enacted  it,  made  possible  new 
contrivances  for  guiding  the  devolution  of 
landed  estate,  the  courts  again  took  alarm,  and 
by  degi'ees  worked  out  what  is  now  known  as 
the  rule  against  perpetuities.  Under  this  mle, 
any  disposition  of  landed  estate,  or  other 
property,  which  is  to  be  valid,  must  take  effect 
within  the  period  of  a life,  or  lives,  in  being 
at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  and  twenty-one 
years  afterwards,  with  an  additional  allowance 
for  the  period  of  gestation  where  the  party  en- 
titled is  a posthumous  son.  The  practical 
imjiortance  of  this  rule,  as  ensuring  the 
restoration  of  land  sooner  or  later  to  free  com- 
merce, is  vastly  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
every  tenant  for  life  has  now  a statutory  power 
of  selling  the  settled  land  (see  Settlement, 
Land  ; Entail,  Law  of). 

In  connection  with  the  rule  against  per- 
petuities may  be  noticed  the  rule  limiting  the 
period  during  which  the  income  of  projierty, 
real  or  personal,  may  be  accumulated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  or  persons  who  will  ulti- 
mately take  that  property.  The  rule  is  con- 
tained in  the  act  39  & 40  Geo.  III.  98, 
popularly  known  as  the  Thellusson  Act.  A 
certain  Mr.  Thellusson  had  ordered  in  his 
will  that  the  income  of  his  estate  should  bo 
accumulated  during  the  lives  of  all  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildi'on  alive  at  the  time  of 
his  death  for  the  benefit  of  some  future  de- 
scendants. Such  a disposition  did  not  contra- 
vene the  rule  against  perpetuities,  but  it  was 
felt  to  be  unreasonable  and  contrai-y  to  public 
policy.  It  thus  led  to  the  passing  of  the  act 
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above  mentioned,  which  forbids  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  income  of  property  for  any  period 
longer  than  the  life  of  the  grantor,  and  twenty- 
one  years  afterwards,  with  an  allowance  for  the 
period  of  gestation  where  the  person  who  is  to 
take  is  still  unborn  at  the  death  of  the  testator. 
Any  direction  to  accumulate  income,  which 
contravenes  the  act,  is  void  for  the  time  in 
excess  of  the  period  prescribed  by  the  act. 
The  income  dming  such  time  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  it  had  there  been  no  direction  to  accumu- 
late. A further  check  on  the  accumulation  of 
income  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land  is 
imposed  by  the  Accumulation  Act  1892  (55 
& 56  Viet.  c.  58).  (See  Thellusson.) 

[Williams,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perly, and  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Personal  Pro- 
perty, and  Lewis  on  Perpetuities.l  F.  c.  M. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  Personal  pro- 
perty is,  roughly  speaking,  movable  pro- 
perty ; as  real  property  is,  roughly  speaking, 
property  in  land.  It  consisted  originally  of 
movables  or  chattels  in  the  strict  sense,  but 
its  scope  was  afterwards  extended.  Certain 
interests  in  land  which  were  of  little  consequence 
at  the  time  when  the  definition  of  real  estate 
became  fixed,  are  described  as  chattels  real,  and 
ti-eated  as  personalty.  These  include  aU  lease- 
hold interests  and  estates  at  will.  Again,  the 
right  to  enforce  payment  of  a debt  or  to  recover 
damages  in  an  action  at  law  are  included  in 
personalty  under  the  name  of  chases  in  auction. 
Personal  annuities,  money  invested  in  the 
funds,  the  shares  of  most  companies,  patents 
and  copyrights,  are  described  as  incorporeal 
personal  property.  Indeed  many  objects  now 
included  in  personal  property  have  hardly  any- 
thing in  common  save  that  on  the  death  of  the 
person  entitled  to  them,  they  pass  to  the 
executor  or  administrator,  whilst  realty  before 
1898  passed  to  the  heir  or  devisee. 

[Williams  on  Personal  Property. 1 F.  c.  m. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  are  those  which  are 
expended  in  guarding,  conveying,  or  othermse 
preserving  (a)  the  objects  of  production  ; (h)  the 
persons  of  the  producers.  These  services  may 
be,  as  SiSMONDi  observes  (Nouv.  Princ.  de  I’jicon. 
Pol.,  p.  147),  “of  the  most  elevated  as  of  the 
most  menial  kind  ...  as  for  instance  those  of  a 
physician  ...  or  those  of  a valel  de  chambre." 

Economists  differ  as  to  whether  the  possession 
of  such  services  may  be  rightly  esteemed  wealth, 
and  as  to  whether  those  who  render  them  should 
be  styled  productive  or  uniiroductive  labourers. 
Adam  Smith  observes  that  “the  labour  of  a 
menial  servant  . . . adds  to  the  value  of  nothing” 
{Wealth  of  Nations,  edited  by  M'Culloch,  p. 
149).  J.  S.  Mill,  following  his  lead,  writes 
of  “ domestic  servants  and  all  other  unproduc- 
tive labourers”  (Prwiopfcso/'Pof.  Econ.,  ch.  iii.), 
and  sharply  criticises  M'Culloch  and  J.  B.  Say 
for  classing  them  as  “productive.”  Again,  in 


his  Some  UnseUl'A  Questions  of  Poliiioal  Econotny 
(Essay  iil),  Mil!  distinctly  repudiates  the  idea 
of  domestic  servants  being  productive  labourei-s, 
yet,  inconsistently,  admits  (cp.  also  Sismondi, 
Nouv.  Princ.,  p.  147)  that  most  of  such  persons 
“occasionally,  and  some  habitually,  render 
services  which  must  be  considered  as  of  a pro- 
ductive nature”  (p.  85  iJb.). 

The  French  economists  of  the  present  century 
opposed  both  Smith  and  MilL  llmB  J.  B.  Say, 
referring  to  the  consumption  of  wealth,  observes 
that  the  most  rapid  consumption  is  that  made 
des  services  personnels  {L'ikon.  Pol.,  iL  p.  231 ; 
also  quoted  by  Sandelin,  Repertoire  Gin.  cT £cotu 
Pol. , art.  ‘ ‘ Consommation  ”).  Sismondi  thought 
them  productive,  yet  he  makes  the  confusing 
remark  that  “ they  only  differ  from  productive 
labour  in  the  fact  that  their  results  cannot  be 
stored  up”  {ib.  p.  147). 

F.  Bastiat  argued  against  both  Smith’s  and 
MUl’s  reasoning.  In  his  chapter  on  value,  he 
examines  the  nature  of  a “ service,  ” laying  stress 
on  Say's  doctrine — as  old  as  Bacon — that  there 
is  really  no  such  thing  as  creative  or  so-called 
“productive”  human  labour.  Man  can  only 
combine  or  displace  the  forces  and  materials 
which  already  exist.  It  follows  from  this  that 
aU  labour  being  equally  “unproductive,”  the 
importance  of  any  service  is  only  a question  of 
degree.  Bastiat  considers  the  services  of  soldiers, 
guards,  etc.,  as  “undoubtedly”  “productive," 
“ seeing  that  the  sole  object  of  the  arrangement 
is  to  increase  the  proportion  which  the  a^jegate 
satisfactions  of  the  community  bear  to  the 
general  efforts”  (p.  146  ii.).  He  proceeds  to 
argne  that  personal  services  have  “ value  ” quite 
independently  of  their  transiency,  and  referring 
to  those  services  which  “vanish  and  leave  no 
trace  behind,”  he  remarks:  “The  very  same 
thing  holds  of  personal  ser>dces.  The  consumer 
makes  the  value  disappear,  for  it  has  been 
created  only  for  that  purpose.  It  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  regards  the  principle  of  value, 
whether  the  ser-\*ice  is  undertaken  to  satisfy  a 
want  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  a year  hence.” 

ilodem  English  economists  have  not  all 
agreed  with  Bastiat.  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall  is, 
however,  very  decided  on  the  question.  Defin- 
ing wealth  as  consisting  of  the  desirable  things 
a man  possesses,  he  confines  the  term  to  a man’s 
“ external  goods,”  but  he  extends  this  to  include 
‘ ‘ pcreonal  services  of  all  kinds  ” {Principles  of 
Pol.  Econ.,  p.  106).  Prof.  J.  E.  CAiRXEs(5oni« 
Leading  Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  25)  brackets 
commodities  and  serWees  interchangeably  as 
wealth  ; but  Prof.  H.  Sidgwick  {Principles  of 
Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  78),  going  back  to 
Smith’s  definition  of  wealth,  places  both  sides 
of  the  question  with  almost  equal  force  before 
his  readers.  “ A man’s  money,”  he  observes, 
“is  not  entirely  . . . spent  in  consumable 
things  ...  it  is  partly  spent  in  what  we  may 
call  ‘consumable  services,’  t.c.  utilities  furnished 
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by  the  labour  of  others,  ‘which  are  not  fixed 
and  embodied  in  matter,’  such  as  the  services 
of  domestics,  physicians,  actors,  carriers. 
Ought  we  then  to  extend  the  conception  of 
‘wealth’ to  include  such  services.”  . . . “If,  as 
I think,  the  term  wealth  is  by  usage  restricted 
o stores  or  sources  of  utility  comparatively 
.permanent,  some  other  term  must  be  found  to 
nclude  . . . what  I have  called  directly  ‘ con- 
umable  services,’  . . . and  I propose  ...  to 
mploy  the  terms  ‘ commodities  ’ and  ‘ produce 
f labour  ’ in  this  extended  way.  ” Prof.  Sidg- 
'ck  then  goes  on  to  raise  the  question  which 
astiat  discussed,  and  assumes  that  personal 
rvices  “are  not  wealth,  on  account  of  their 
nsiency”  {ib.  p.  79).  Prof.  Marshall 
{Principles  of  Economics,  1st  ed.  p.  110) 
bserves  that  the  inclusion  of  these  does  not 
ften  affect  our  discussions  except  in  cases 
here  there  is  a distinction  betv'een  what  is 
‘wealth  to  the  individual,”  and  ‘ wealth  to 
the  society.” 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  personal 
ervices  of  what  Sismondi  happily  calls  cette 
ulation  gardienne  {ib.  p.  141)  are  absolutely 
ind  directly  indispensable  to  the  production, 

■ he  transfer,  the  circulation,  and  what  is  equally 
portant,  the  protection  and  preservation,  of 
'■ealth,  and  must  be  classed  as  indirectly  pro- 
active labour.  [See  Services.]  a.  h. 
PESCATORE,  Matted  (1813-1879),  was 
m at  San  Giorgio  Canavese  (Piedmont).  He 
drst  taught  civil  law  and  then  the  philosophy 
f law  at  the  university  of  Turin.  He  was  a 
eputy  in  the  sub-alpine  parliament,  and  when 
he  kingdom  of  Italy  was  constituted  he  became 
no  of  its  senators.  Deeply  versed  in  judicial 
nd  social  science,  his  work  has  left  traces  on 
ducation,  legislation,  science,  finance,  and  the 
hilosophy  of  law.  In  the  teaching  of  law 
^escatore  introduced  a rational,  in  place  of  an 
x^etical  method.  The  law  on  the  enfranchise- 
ent  of  long  leases  is  due  to  his  labours  and 
work  in  parliament. 

He  left  two  important  work.s,  one  on  legal 
hilosophy,  Logica  del  diritto,  the  other  on  finance, 
'jogica  deUe  imposte.  Turin,  1867.  The  latter  is 
• comprehensive  treatise  on  taxes,  and  dis- 
lays thorough  practical  sense  combined  with 
cisive  and  original  ideas  as  well  as  profound 
naming. 

[A.  Bertolotti,  “ Matteo  Pescatore,”  in  the 
liviata  Europea,  Florence,  1879.]  0.  r. 

PESETA — a diminutive  of  Peso,  which  was 
requently  used  to  denote  the  Spanish  dollar — 
ret  appears  amongst  Spanish  coinage  terms 
..luring  the  17th  century.  It  was  then,  how- 
'‘or,  rarely  used.  It  was  a division  of  the 
ollar,  and  was  applied  to  two  different  moneys 
f account,  distinguished  as 
Peseta  Mexicana,  which  = 5 reals  vellon. 
Peseta  Provincial,  which  = 4 reals  vellon. 
he  coin  representing  this  latter  denomination, 
VOL.  III. 


usually  called  the  Pistareen,  was  from  1700 
onwards  a familiar  term  in  commerce,  particu- 
larly in  the  West  Indies  ; five  of  them  went 
to  the  dollar,  and  they  were,  in  1717,  valued 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  10|d.  of  English 
currency. 

When,  in  1876,  Spain  actually  adopted  the 
method  and  standard  of  the  Latin  union,  she 
took  the  peseta  provincial,  which  was  roughly 
equal  to  the  franc  in  value,  as  the  unit  of  the 
new  currency,  and  divided  it  into  100  centimos, 
to  correspond  with  the  French  centime.  The 
silver  5-peseta  piece,  like  the  5-franc  piece  of 
France,  became  the  largest  silver  coin,  and  the 
gold  25-peseta  piece  was  the  representative  of 
the  existence  of  a gold  standard.  But,  owing 
to  the  absence  from  Spain  of  a sufficient  stock 
of  gold  to  keep  the  5-peseta  piece  at  its  proper 
value,  the  peseta  has  been  steadily  falling 
in  gold  price  for  some  years  past,  and  at 
the  present  time  (1907),  instead  of  25 '22, 
about  35  are  required  in  exchange  for  a 
sovereign. 

[Kelly’s  Cambist,  p.  319. — Chalmers’si/Mfory  o/' 
Colonial  Currency,  p.  395.— Browne’s  Merchant's 
Handbook,  p.  58.]  c.  a.  h. 

PESO.  See  Dollar,  Mexican,  etc. 

PESSIMISM.  Like  the  term  Optimism,  the 
term  pessimism  is  used  in  a variety  of  senses. 
Properly  it  denotes  the  doctrine  that,  in  the 
world  as  a whole,  evil  necessarily  predominates 
over  good.  But  it  is  often  used  loosely  to 
describe  the  mood  of  those  who  are  more  alive 
to  the  evil  than  to  the  good  of  existence. 
Quite  apart  from  any  philosophic  theory,  differ- 
ences of  temperament  and  of  circumstances  ivill 
cause  men  to  differ  very  widely  in  their  estimate 
of  life.  Individual  feeling  admits  of  infinite 
gradations  which  defy  classification.  Pessimism 
and  optimism  in  this  popular  use  are  terms  of 
merely  relative  import.  Pessimism  as  a prin- 
ciple has  manifested  itself  in  religious  forms, 
notably  in  Buddhism,  and  in  philosophical 
forms,  the  most  modern  of  which  are  associated 
with  the  names  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann. 
A critical  examination  of  pessimist  theories 
would  altogether  transcend  the  limits  of  this 
article.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  undeni- 
able and  awful  contrast  between  human  aspira- 
tion and  human  attainment.  No  form  of 
philosophic  pessimism  has  at  present  exerted 
much  influence  on  political  economy.  The 
Classical  Economists  {q.v.)  lived  in  an  ago 
of  optimism  and  were  in  full  sympathy  with 
their  age.  They  had  a hearty  faith  in  the 
unfettered  energies  of  mankind.  It  is  true 
that  the  theories  of  certain  eminent  economists, 
as  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  have  been  used  to 
demonstrate  that  under  existing  conditions  tho 
state  of  the  mass  of  mankind  must  steadily 
grow  worse.  The  inference  commonly  drawn, 
however,  was  not  that  mankind  were  doomed 
by  fate  to  suffer,  but  that  the  actual  economic 
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system  must  be  modified.  Those  wlio  do  not 
expect  well-being  to  result  from  individual 
effort  are  confident  that  it  can  be  produced  by  i 
the  action  of  the  community. 

The  rising  generation  of  economists  may 
probably  be  less  optimistic  in  tone.  The  very 
diffusion  and  intensity  of  the  desire  for  comfort 
tend  to  produce  a formidable  discontent  which 
may  at  first  discharge  itself  upon  obnoxious 
institutions  or  classes,  but  must  finally  break 
against  the  unalterable  facts  of  nature.  Certain 
characteristics  of  modern  civilisation,  notably 
the  resulting  prolongation  of  the  lives  of  the 
weak,  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  the  heavy 
burthens  imposed  on  the  capable  members  of 
society,  seem  likely  to  retard  progress  as  hitherto 
understood.  The  limits  to  the  physical  re- 
sources of  our  globe  are  becoming  more  apparent. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  has  been  ex- 
plored ; the  area  which  civilised  man  can 
occupy  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained  ; the 
great  forests  are  disappearing,  the  virgin  soils 
are  losing  their  spontaneous  fertility,  and 
mines  are  worked  upon  a scale  which  in  many 
cases  threatens  exhaustion  in  no  distant  future 
(Mines  and  Minerals,  Exhaustion  of).  The 
assumption  that  mankind  are  destined  to  a 
practically  infinite  economic  development  is  thus 
shaken.  The  economists  of  a past  age  were 
chiefly  concerned  vuth  the  advantages  which 
would  follow  the  destruction  of  artificial  barriers ; 
but  the  stringency  of  natural  limitations  which 
cannot  be  removed  will  probably  atti’act  more 
attention  from  the  economists  of  the  approach- 
ing time. 

[J.  Sully,  Pessimism,  A History  and  a Oriti- 
dsm. — W.  Wallace,  article  on  “ Pessimism  ” in 
the  Encydopmdia  Britannica,  and  the  authorities 
therein  cited.]  F.  c.  m. 

PESTEL,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  (1724- 
1805),  was  born  at  Rintelen  (Lippe-Schaum- 
burg),  studied  at  Gottingeu,  became  doctor 
utriusque  juris  (1747),  aud  professor  of  law, 
first  at  (iottingen  and  afterwards  (1763)  at 
Leyden.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  ofiice  in 
1795,  when  the  revolution  broke  out ; and 
then  went  to  Germany,  but  returned  in  1803 
and  remained  at  Leyden  until  his  death.  In 
1792  he  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor. 

His  works  mostly  deal  with  law  ; the  following, 
however,  contain  parts  which  are  important  in 
connection  with  economic  study  ; Gcdankcn  von 
der  Rechtmiissigkeil  der  Rcichsstiindiscken  Land- 
posten  und  der  Uncnoeislic/ikeit  ehies  diese 
ausscldiessendcjt  /iirstlichcn  Taxiseken  Reichspost- 
nwnopoU  (Thoughts  on  the  lawfulness  of  the 
posts  managed  by  the  different  governments  of  the 
empire  and  the  absence  of  evidence  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  posts  enjoyed  by  the  Prince  of 
Taxis),  Rintelen,  1759. — Fundamenta  jurispru- 
dentiae  naturalis  dclincata  in  usum  auditorum, 
L.B.  1773,  1774,  Ultraj,  1776,  translated  into 
French  (1775)  and  into  Dutch  (1783). — Com- 
mcniarii  de  Repiiblica  liatav.,  L.B.,  1782  and 


1798.  The  last  work  especially  contains  some 
remarks  on  trade  and  currency  that  desene 
mention ; they  bear,  however,  for  the  greater 
part,  the  im]>res8  of  the  opinions  of  his  time ; 
the  general  ideas  are  mostly  imbued  with  a 
moral  and  philosophical  character.  a.  f.  v.  i_ 

PETER’S  PENCE,  called  also  Rome  .S<.^  t. 

An  annual  payment  made  to  the  pope  of  Ronie 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Its  origin  is 
almost  lost  in  antiquity,  but  tradition  - tys 
that  it  was  instituted  by  Ofia,  king  of  Meivia, 
who,  after  a visit  to  Rome,  ordered  that  ev'-.»y 
person  having  land  or  cattle  of  the  annu^ 
value  of  30d.  should  contribute  a jienny 
annually'  towards  the  support  of  the  English 
college  at  Rome,  the  whole  to  be  collected 
each  year  during  the  time  between  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  the  first  of 
August.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  13ih 
century  Peter’s  Pence  had  been  commuted  for  a 
fixed  annual  payment,  about  £200.  Even 
this  soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a jiajial  i 
exaction,  rather  than  a free  gift,  and  the  thr  eat 
of  withholding  it  was  a valuable  weapon  against 
papal  aggression  : when  therefore  in  1305  a.d. 
Clement  V.  tried  to  go  back  to  the  old 
system  of  a penny  from  each  household,  the 
attempt  was  stoutly  resisted,  and  it  was  never 
again  repeated.  The  term  is  stiU  used  as 
describing  voluntary  payments  made  to  the 
Pope.  The  payment  of  Peter’s  Pence  as  * 
national  gift  was  abolished  in  1533  bv  25 
Henry  VIII.,  a 21. 

[Stubbs,  Constitutional  History.  — Fronde. 
History  of  England.']  a.  e.  s. 

PETIT  SERJEANTY.  See  Seejeanty. 
PETITTI  DI  RORETO,  Carlo  Ilarione 
(1790-1850).  Bom  in  Turin  of  a noble  family, 
he  held  important  offices  under  the  Piedmontese 
government,  and  occupied  liimself  much  witii 
the  duties  of  administration  and  economic  study, 
discussing  and  proposing  important  liberal  re- 
forms in  the  state,  and  exercising  a useful 
influence. 

His  principal  work,  on  the  best  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  beggars,  will  bear  comparison  with  Dk 
Gerando’s  classic.  In  this  book  Petitti  discussed 
the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  begging  in 
different  states,  .and  the  question  of  legal  interven- 
tion. Another  work  on  Italian  railways,  in  which 
he  studied  the  organisation  of  railways  thoroughly, 
giving  many  useful  statistics,  was  of  great  im]>ort- 
ance  in  Italy,  as  the  first  example  of  this  kind  of 
investigation  at  a time  when  great  industrial 
questions  were  still  not  familiar  in  that  country. 

Petitti  WTote  also  on  prison  discipline  (Turin. 
1840),  on  children’s  labour  (1841),  customs 
unions  (184-1),  reform  in  taxation  (1844),  and  on  | 
many  other  subjects. 

After  his  death  another  of  his  works  was  pub- 1 
lished,  on  the  subject  of  the  lottery.  In  tlii-s{  i 
are  collected  facts  from  different  countries,  their ; . 
laws  on  the  subject,  aud  the  history  of  the  | ! 
different  systems  ; he  attacks  government  lotteric  s j ^ 
with  much  force.  SiU  buon  governo  della  mrndi-  j ' 
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icitil,  Turin,  1837. — Belle  strade  ferrate  e del 
miyliore  ordinamenio  di  esse,  Capolago,  1845. — 
Del  giuoco  del  lotto,  Turin,  1853. 

[P.  S.  Mancini,  Xotizia  della  vita  e degli 
studj  di  C.  1.  Petitti  di  Poreto,  publicata  come 
proemio  all’  opera  postuma  di  questo  sul  giuoco 
del  lotto.]  u.  K. 

PETTY  BAG,  Parva  Baga,  tvas  a division  of 
he  chancery  records  which  was  concerned  udth 
.vrits  and  returns  in  cases  more  nearly  afl'ecting 
he  interests  of  the  cro'wn  than  those  of  the 
ubject.  These  records  date  from  the  Tudor 
-riod,  and  include  writs  and  retons  of  Certio- 
rari, Ad  quod  Dampnum,  Depopulations  and 
eire  Facias,  etc.  These  might  be  classed  as 
he  political  records  of  the  chancery,  that  is, 
■n  so  far  as  they  refer  to  questions  of  state  or 
nblic  policy.  The  division,  however,  is  very 
oosely  made,  and  is  not  consistently  observed. 

For  economic  purposes  these  records  are  interest- 
ng  as  containing  valuable  and  instructive  returns 
■f  “ Depopulations”  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

A.  L. 

PETTY,  Sir  William  (1623-1687),  politi- 
al  economist  and  statistician,  born  at  Romsey 
n Hampshire,  was  educated  to  be  a doctor, 
nd  graduated,  1649,  in  physic  at  the  Univer- 
ity of  Oxford,  subsequently  at  the  College  of 
hysicians  in  London.  His  active  life  may  be 
Mded  into  two  periods.  During  the  first, 
fter  a short  tenure  of  the  professorship  of 
’ufgery  at  Oxford,  he  held  several  public 
ppointments  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with 
he  survey  of  that  kingdom  and  the  subse- 
luent  distribution  of  the  confiscated  lands 
mongst  the  successful  soldiery,  after  the 
onquest  of  the  island  by  the  Commonwealth, 
etty  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Cromwell 
amily  in  a singular  degree,  and  remained 
evoted  to  their  memory  to  the  last.  In  the 
econd  part  of  his  career,  after  the  overthrow 
fif  the  Protectorate  by  the  Republicans,  and  of 
he  Republic  by  the  Restoration,  he  devoted 
imself  to  the  study  of  vital  statistics  and 
uestions  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  which  he 
ave  the  name  of  “political  arithmetick” 
see  Arithmetic,  Political).  He  enjoyed 
he  good-will  and  protection  of  the  king 
lersonally,  though  he  was  the  object  of  dislike 
■>f  the  extreme  court  party,  as  he  had  been  of 
hat  of  the  extreme  republicans. 

, “By  political  arithmetick,”  says  Davenant, 

‘ we  mean  the  art  of  reasoning  by  figures  upon 
hings  relating  to  government.  . . . The  art 
tself  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient ; but  the 
pplication  of  it  to  the  particular  objects 
>f  trade  and  revenue  is  what  Sir  William 
'etty  first  began.  . . . He  first  gave  it  that 
lame,  and  brought  it  into  rules  and  methods  ” 
Davenant,  Political  Arithmetick,  Works,  1, 
28,  129).  In  this  sense  Sir  William  Petty 
las,  and  not  without  reason,  been  called  the 
bunder  of  political  economy. 


Putting  aside  the  works  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Down  survey,  which  are  of 
exclusively  historical  interest,  the  first  publica- 
tion with  which  the  name  of  Petty  is  connected 
is  The  Observations  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
of  the  city  of  London,  published  in  1662  ; a 
small  book  of  about  100  pages,  but  bearing  on 
the  title-page  the  name,  not  of  Petty,  but  of 
Guaunt  {q.v.).  Whether  Petty  or  Graunt 
was  the  real  author  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
in  a list  of  his  writings — though  not  of  his 
published  works  — found  at  Wycombe  in  his 
own  hand^vriting,  some  “observations  on  the 
bills  of  mortality  ” are  mentioned  under  the 
date  of  1660,  i.e.  two  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Graunt’s  pamphlet  {Life  of  Petty,  p. 
318).  It  is  not,  however,  stated  that  these 
observations  w'ere  then  published.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  one  of  the  two  series  of  de- 
tached essays  on  “political  arithmetic,”  pub- 
lished at  various  times  between  1671  and 
1687,  Petty  speaks  distinctly  of  the  earlier 
w'ork  as  “Grant’s  book”;  and  in  another 
he  refers  to  his  own  essay  the  “ Observations 
upon  the  Dublin  bills”  as  the  “‘snuffers’  to 
make  the  candle  of  the  new  light  to  the  world 
given  by  the  earlier  book  burn  clearer.” 

Taking  this  list  of  facts  into  connection 
wdth  the  publication  by  Petty,  in  1674,  two 
years  after  Graunt’s  death,  of  a new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  the  book,  with  the  numerous 
parallelisms  between  the  Observations  and  the 
Treatise  on  Taxes,  published  by  Petty  in  1662, 
with  the  general  belief  at  the  time,  as  evidenced 
by  Evelyn  and  Burnet,  that  Petty  was  the 
author,  and  ivith  the  intimacy  over  a long  period 
of  Petty  with  Graunt,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Petty  had,  to  say  the  least,  a large  share 
in  the  work,  and  that  the  case  is  one  of  joint 
authorship  1 {Life  of  Petty,  p.  180). 

Of  Sir  William  Petty’s  economic  works,  five  have 
achieved  a permanent  reputation — the  Treatise  on 
Taxes  and  Contributions,  published  1662  ; the  Dis- 
conrse  on  Political  Arithmetick,  written  in  1671, 
but  not  published  till  1691,  after  his  death  ; 
and  a tract  entitled  Quantuluincunque  concerning 
Money,  dealing  with  questions  of  currency,  written 
in  1682  ; a tract  entitled  Verhum  Sapienti,  written 
in  the  last  year  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  iu  1665  ; 
and  the  Political  Survey  or  Anatonny  of  Ireland, 
published  anonymously  in  1672.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  two  series  of  detached  Essays  on 
Political  Arithmetick,  already  alluded  to,  written 
at  various  times  between  1671  and  1687.  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  all  these  treatises — none 
of  which  is  of  any  considerable  length — “ are  less 
akin  to  elaborate  treatises  than  to  essays  throwing 
out  hints  and  thoughts  ” (Edinburgh  Review,  No. 
373,  July  1895).  The  author  shows  a marked 
tendency  to  keep  in  view  the  practical  aspect  of 

1 See  on  this  subject  Graunt  or  J’etty,  by  Professor 
C.  H.  Hull,  Boston,  1896;  and  a Dissertation  on  Sir 
tVilliam  Petty,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Bevan,  Canterbury,  1893 : 
Li/e  of  Sir  U'ilUam  Petty,  ch.  vii. 
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questions,  and  to  found  his  reasoning  on  observa- 
tion and  on  facts  gained  through  his  own  experi- 
ence, rather  than  on  those  methods  of  deductive 
reasoning  which  were  pursued  by  the  economists 
of  a later  school.  In  this  respect  Petty’s  methods 
are  far  more  suggestive  of  Adam  Smith  than  of 
Ricardo  ; and  they  bring  him  into  touch  with  the 
economists  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Thorold 
Rogers  and  Marshall.  “An  opinion  of  what  is 
possible  to  be  done  ” is  the  heading  of  one  of  his 
papers,  and  the  tendency  to  prefer  the  practical  to 
the  abstract  is  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
of  his  mind.  It  originated,  no  doubt,  in  his  own 
early  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  the  art  of 
government  in  Ireland,  and  in  his  protracted  and 
only  partially  successful  struggles  for  reformed 
methods  of  administration,  which  brought  him  into 
collision  with  nearly  all  the  different  parties  succes- 
sively which  governed  the  country  under  the  Com- 
monwealth and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
no  doubt  impressed  on  his  mind  the  necessity  of 
compromise.  If,  however,  his  method  was  to 
collect  facts  and  statistics,  and  to  try  to  found 
general  propositions  upon  them,  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  deficient  character  of  the  statistics 
he  had  to  use.  Proposals  for  improving  the 
public  and  official  sources  of  information  in  this 
respect,  in  other  words,  for  establishing  a proper 
statistical  department  as  part  of  the  machinery 
of  govemment,constantly  recm-  in  his  pages,  and  the 
evils  arising  from  the  absence  of  a proper  machinery 
for  readily  obtaining  this  class  of  information  are 
powerfully  enforced.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
correct  to  say  that  no  instances  of  the  deductive 
method  of  reasoning  are  to  be  found  in  Petty’s 
works.  Thus  in  the  Treatise  on  Taxes  and  Con- 
tributions, a speculation  on  “ a par  of  land  and 
labour  ’’  or  universal  standard  of  value,  is  to  be 
found,  which  belongs  to  this  order  of  ideas.  Such 
instances  are,  however,  the  exception. 

Petty’s  speculations  are  most  original  in  the 
.sphere  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  age  was 
still  one  of  prohibition  and  restriction,  though 
the  absolute  prohibitions  of  the  mediseval  govern- 
ments, which  regarded  trade  with  a foreign  country 
as  a matter  of  at  least  very  doubtful  benefit,  were 
making  place  for  the  “mercantile”  system,  which 
admitted  trade  to  be  desirable,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  it  could  be  shown  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  country,  as  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  only  true  sources  of  wealth. 
Petty  saw  clearly  that  the  whole  system  of 
attempting,  with  this  object,  to  force  trade  into 
artificial  channels  was  a mistake.  The  sources  of 
wealth,  he  clearly  pointed  out,  were  not  gold 
and  silver,  but  “ land  and  labour,”  and  money  he 
saw  was  simply  a measure  of  value,  owing  to  certain 
intrinsic  excellences  of  the  precious  metals  as  a 
standard.  “ I f a man,”  he  pointed  out,  “ can  bring 
to  London  an  ounce  of  silver  out  of  the  earth  in 
Peru  in  the  same  time  that  he  can  produce  a 
bushel  of  corn,  then  one  is  the  natural  price  of 
the  other.  Now  if  by  reason  of  new  and  more 
easy  mines  a man  can  get  two  ounces  of  silver 
as  formerly  ho  did  one,  then  corn  will  be  as  cheap 
at  ten  shillings  the  bushel  as  it  was  before  at  five 
shillings  ceteris  paribus”  (Treatise  on  Taxes,  ch. 
V.  p.  38). 


These  views  brought  him  very  near  to  a correct 
theory  of  tra/le.  “ ^Vhy,”  he  asked,  “ should  we 
persuade  water  to  rise  of  itself  above  its  natural 
spring  ? . . . We  must  consider  in  general  that,  as 
wise  physicians  tamper  not  exceedingly  with  their 
patients,  rather  complying  with  the  motions  of 
nature  than  contradicting  it  with  vehement  ad- 
ministratives  of  their  own,  so  in  politics  and 
economics  the  same  must  be  used.  . . . ^\'hy 
should  we  forbid  the  use  of  any  foreign  com- 
modity which  our  own  hands  and  country  cai.Lot 
produce,  when  we  can  employ  our  sp>are  h^ds  and 
lands  upon  such  exportable  commodities  as  will 
purchase  the  same  and  more  ? ” (Treatise  on  Ta-cJ:^':, 
ch.  vi.  p.  48  ; Political  Anatomy,  ch.  iL  p. 
Successful  trade,  and  the  wealth  which  trade 
produces,  he  saw  was  a matter  of  exchange  ; and 
that  by  increasing  the  amount  of  both  the  imports 
and  the  exports  of  the  country,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  could  be  increased,  and  not  by  ming 
artificially  either  to  foster  the  one  or  the  otha; 
or  to  increase  the  import  of  the  precious  metals 
(Treatise  on  Taxes,  ch.  vL). 

He  was  not,  however,  always  entirely  consistent 
in  his  views  (Life  of  Petty,  p.  199).  He  seems 
to  have  believed  that  there  might  after  all  be  some 
inherent  superiority  in  the  precious  metals  over 
other  sources  of  wealth  ; and  his  silence  on  the 
Navigation  acts  is  remarkable,  especially  consider- 
ing how  violently  he  had  opposed  them  as  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  Hyland  in  their  .ap- 
plication to  the  trade  of  that  country  (Politioal 
Arithmetick,  ch.  L p.  224  ; Life  of  Petty,  pp.  141- 
205). 

This  silence  may  perhaps  be  put  down  to  fear  of 
the  established  powers  of  the  state,  whom  he  was 
probably  .afraid  of  offending  by  a too  open  expres- 
sion of  his  views.  A passage  in  DAt’ENAXi’s 
works  supports  this  explanation  ( TTorfo,  i.  p.  129), 
which  also  probably  accounts  for  so  many  of  his 
writings  being  anonymous,  as  it  undoubtedly  does 
for  the  last  portion  of  the  Political  Ariihmetid 
having  been  kept  back  till  after  his  death,  when 
it  was  published  by  his  son.  Lord  Shelburne  (L(fe 
of  Petty,  p.  205). 

Petty  saw  clearly  that  import  duties  should  not 
be  levied  on  raw  materials,  as  the  price  was  there- 
by raised  to  the  consumer  in  a degree  altogether 
beyond  the  revenue  brought  in  to  the  state.  He 
also  desired  to  levy  the  inland  revenue  as  much  as 
possible  on  articles  of  which  the  home  producer 
had  a practical  monopoly,  as  on  them  taxation 
could  most  easily  be  impo.sed  without  raising  prices 
exces.sively  (Treatise  on  Taxes,  ch.  vi.  pp.  44-49). 
Nevertheless  he  admits  “ that  all  things  ready  and 
ripe  for  consumption  may  be  made  somewhat 
dearer  than  the  same  things  made  at  home,  only 
trade  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  or  seriously  hampered” 
(ib.  p.  42). 

In  the  Quantulumciinque  concerning  Money  he 
states  correctly  the  reasons  which  make  the  precious 
metals  fit  to  be  standards  of  value.  There  is  an 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  Political  Anatomy 
of  Ireland,  ch.  x.,  in  favour  of  a single  standard, 
presumably  silver,  considering  the  circumstanoas 
of  the  time.  His  works  also  contain  a clear 
statement  of  the  evils  arising  from  confusion  of 
coins  and  debasing  the  coinage  ; and  from  the  laws 
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against  usury.  In  this  connection  he  correctly 
states  the  character  of  “ interest  ” — which  he 
calls  “use  money” — and  “exchange,”  which  he 
calls  “local  interest.”  The  former,  he  says,  is 
“a  reward  for  forbearing  the  use  of  your  own 
money  for  a term  of  time  agreed  upon,  whatso- 
ever need  yourself  may  have  of  it  meanwhile.” 
The  latter  is  “a  reward  given  for  having  your 
money  at  such  a place  where  you  most  need  the 
use  of  it”  (Quanhdumcunque,  Queries  28  and 
29).  In  connection  uith  these  questions  he 
advocates  a decimal  coinage  (QuanlulumcuTique, 
Query  31),  the  convenience  of  which  he  points 
out.  He  understood  that  the  quantity  of  money 
in  a country  which  is  necessarj'  ought  to  depend 
on  the  number  of  transactions.  “Money,”  he 
said  in  the  Verbum  Sapienti,  in  a happy  com- 
parison, “ is  but  the  fat  of  the  body  politick, 
whereof  too  much  doth  as  often  hinder  its  agility 
as  too  little  makes  it  sick.”  It  is  in  this  connec- 
tion that,  in  the  Quantulumcunque  concerning 
Money,  he  hits  at  the  master  fallacy  of  the 
mercantile  system  by  boldly  stating  that  super- 
fluous coin,  like  any  other  superfluous  commodity, 
can  with  advantage  be  exported  (Queries  23-27). 
In  order  to  keep  the  supply  of  money  on  a level 
with  the  requirements  of  the  country  from  time 
to  time  he  advocates  the  establishment  of  a sound 
banking  system  on  the  example  of  the  banking 
system  of  Holland  (Life  of  Petty,  228). 

In  the  treatise  on  taxes  a discussion  occurs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  work  on  the  origin  of  “ rent,” 
which  he  considers  mysterious,  but  though  he 
comes  near  to  stating  correctly  the  origin  of  rent, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  for  him  that  he  anticipated 
Ricardo,  for  he  regarded  rent  simply  as  the  profit 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  land,  though  he  saw 
that  some  lands  more  favourably  situated  than 
others,  such  as  that  near  to-wns,  would  command 
a higher  profit,  though  he  does  not  state  clearly 
why  (Treatise  on  Taxes,  ch.  v.). 

He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  desirability 
of  increasing  the  population.  An  increase  of  the 
people  he  eonsidered  was  the  surest  sign  of 
advancing  prosperity  ; but  he  recognised  — and 
here  we  see  the  influence  of  his  knowledge  of 
Ireland — that  for  an  increase  to  be  beneficial,  it 
must  be  accompanied  with  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  labour.  In  connection 
w'ith  his  study  of  the  question,  he  made  a re- 
markable forecast  of  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
London  westward  (Treatise  on  Taxes,  iv.  28). 
He  had  fully  realised  the  importance  of  the 
division  of  labour  in  augmenting  production. 
Cloth,  he  says,  must  be  made  cheaper  when 
one  card.s,  another  spins,  another  weaves,  another 
draws,  another  dresses,  another  presses  and  packs, 
than  when  all  the  operations  above  mentioned  are 
clumsily  performed  by  the  same  hand  (Political 
■Arithmetick,  i.  224).  He  understood  that  price 
was  founded  on  supply  and  demand,  and  he 
illustrates  this  by  some  observations  on  the 
causes  of  the  value  of  diamonds  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places  (Sloane  MS.  2903,  British 
Museum,  Life  of  Petty,  p.  223). 

His  economic  views  largely  strengthened  his 
political  convictions  on  certain  subjects.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a genuine  religious 
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liberty,  but  he  drives  home  the  argument  in  favour 
of  it  by  pointing  out  that  maiming,  burning,  and 
persecuting  people  on  account  of  opinion  injures 
the  state  and  diminishes  the  revenue  ; and  that, 
as  a rule,  the  heterodox  are  the  most  thinking, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  most  productive  classes 
of  the  community  ; a proposition  which  he  illus- 
trates by  the  example  of  the  Dutch  (Political 
Arithmetic,  ch.  i.  p.  227  ; Life  of  Petty,  p.  224). 

The  influence  of  Hobbes,  -with  whom  Petty  was 
brought  into  contact  as  a young  man  when  study- 
ing in  Paris,  may  be  traced  in  the  strong  view 
taken  by  him  of  the  necessity  of  a well-organised 
government,  and  of  increasing  the  pow'ers  of  the 
state  ; and  in  his  hatred  of  the  notion  of  any 
shape  of  imperium  in  imperio,  whether  lay  or 
ecclesiastical,  which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
legitimate  development  of  the  state  (Life  of  Petty, 
pp.  16, 186-188).  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  applica- 
tion of  the  test  of  utility  to  most  questions,  and 
his  clear  perception  of  the  vices  of  the  existing 
electoral  system,  he  is  in  touch  with  Locke  and 
the  Whigs  of  the  following  century. 

Petty,  owing  to  several  interesting  experiments 
in  ship  - building  connected  with  the  “ double - 
bottom  ” so  often  mentioned  by  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
obtained  the  good-will  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
unfortunately  reciprocated  his  confidence.  Prob- 
ably owing  to  his  dislike  of  the  extreme  Protestants 
and  Exclusion  party,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
successors  of  the  republicans  who,  in  1658,  had 
upset  the  protectorate  on  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
he  was  induced  to  trust  to  the  assurances  of  the 
duke,  when  he  had  become  king  as  James  II.,  that 
he  wished,  as  Charles  II.  had  wished,  to  grant  a 
general  religious  toleration,  and  would  maintain 
the  Irish  settlement,  in  which  Petty  was  largely 
interested.  When,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic 
movement  in  Ireland — which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
connived  at  by  the  king — showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  entirely  sweeping  away  the  Protestant 
landowners,  the  disaster  came  as  a moral  as  well 
as  a material  blow.  He  died  of  a gangrene  in  the 
foot  on  the  16th  of  December  1687,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Romsey. 

Petty  was  an  able  mathematician,  and  applied 
his  knowledge  to  practical  ship-building.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
was  appointed  a Commissioner  of  the  navy  and 
Judge  of  the  court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland.  He 
sat  in  the  parliament  of  Charles  II.  as  member 
for  West  Looe,  and  afterwards  in  the  restored 
parliament  of  Ireland  as  member  for  Inistiogue. 

A careful  study  on  Petty  by  the  German 
economist  Roscheb  appeared  in  1857  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sdentijic  Society  of 
Saxony  (Leipzig)  ; and  a dissertation  on  Lis 
works  was  recently  presented  to  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  of  the  University  of  Munich  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Bevan  (Canterbury,  1893).  The 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Observations 
on  the  Lublin  Bills  of  Mortality  is  fully  discussed 
in  (Jraunt  or  Petty,  Boston,  1896,  by  Professor 
C.  H.  Hull,  who  is  preparing  a complete  edition 
of  Petty’s  works  for  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  A full  biography  has  been  published 
by  Lord  Fitzmaurioe  (John  Murray,  1895), 
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with  extracts  from  Petty’s  correspondence.  The 
references  to  the  works  in  the  notice  are  from  a 
volume  published  at  Dublin,  in  1769,  by  Boulter 
Grierson,  under  the  title  of  Tracts  chiejly  relating 
to  Ireland.  K.  F. 

PFEIFFER,  J.  F.  von  (1718  -1787),  a 
German  cameralist  of  the  18th  century,  born 
in  Berlin,  was  the  son  of  a Swiss  inhabitant  of 
that  town,  took  part  as  a young  officer  in 
the  first  campaign  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  king’s  service  as 
an  official.  Falsely  accused  of  fraud,  and  pro- 
nounced innoeent,  he  left  the  Prussian  state 
service,  and  was  for  many  years  employed  by 
other  princes  of  the  empire.  After  several 
more  important  economic  journeys,  he  returned 
to  Hanau,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
literary  work. 

Between  1770  and  1778  his  principal  work 
appeared,  Lehrbegriff  samrntlicher  okonomischer 
und  Cameralioissenscluiften,  4 vols.  In  quick 
succession  there  followed — Orundriss  der  wahren 
und  falsohen  Staatskunst,  2 vols.,  1778.— rVatiir- 
liche  aus  dem  Endmoeck  der  Qesellschaft  entstehende 
allgemeine  Polizeiioissenschaft,  2 vols.  1779. — 
Antiphysiocrat,  1780. — Grundriss  derFinanzwis- 
senschaft,\7?A. — Berichtigungen  berijJimter  Staats- 
und  bkonomischen  Schriften  dieses  Jahrhunderts, 
6 vols.,  1781-84.  In  1782,  though  a Protestant, 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
university  of  Mainz.  Four  years  after  his  death 
there  (1787)  J.  N.  Moser  published  from  materials 
he  had  left  the  Orundsdtze  und  Regeln  der  Staats- 
wirthschaft,  1791. 

Inama  Sternegg  describes  Pfeiffer  as  “ one  of 
the  most  important  and  perhaps  the  most  char- 
acteristic representative  of  Cameralistio  Science  ” 
(q.v.).  His  peculiar  position  in  the  history  of 
economics  is  due  to  his  fierce  opposition  to  the 
physiocratic  system  (see  German  School  op 
Political  Economy  ; Physiocrats).  This  feeling 
permeates  all  his  writings,  appearing  chiefly  in  his 
Polizeiwissenschaft,  the  Antiphysiokrat,  and  in  the 
Finanzwissenscha/t.  In  this  the  dogmas  of  the 
mercantilists  are  contrasted  wuth  those  of  the 
physiocrats. 

Pfeiffer,  whose  knowledge  of  the  ph5'siocratic 
system  was  exclusively  derived  from  the  ^v^iting8 
of  Schlettwein,  reproached  the  physiocrats  with 
two  errors:  (1)  that  their  system  advocated  an 
extreme  cosmopolitanism,  and  (2)  that  it  recom- 
mended one  universal  method  for  all  conditions 
and  climates,  regardless  of  the  peculiar  features  and 
the  gradual  historical  development  of  the  countries 
concerned.  Social  economy  must  be  regulated 
not  according  to  the  natural  condition  but  accord- 
ing to  the  aims  of  the  state.  The  absolute 
freedom  of  nature  might  suit  the  savage  state — in 
city-life  it  is  a phantom.  Nations  ought  in  eco- 
nomic matters  to  be  as  carefully  provided  with  a 
ruler  as  a ship  is  with  an  experienced  helmsman. 
'Prade  needs,  not  uncontrolled,  but  rational  freedom. 
Finance  and  administration  should  be  associated 
to  “ the  great  advantage  of  the  state.”  Pfeiffer 
compares  the  statesman  with  the  agriculturht 
who  ploughs  the  field,  maimres,  and  sows,  while 
the  financier  concerns  himself  with  the  harvest, 


and  supplies  the  necessary  resources.  Far  from 
having  an  exclusive  fiscal  aim,  the  taxation  whi -h 
supplies  the  income  of  the  state  should  Ije  almost 
a secondary  object  to  the  financier.  “Manufac- 
tures and  trade  determine  themselves  what  course 
they  will  follov/.”  Therefore  only  moderate  duties 
should  be  impo.sed  on  the  raw  materials  for  home 
manufactures,  and  as  far  as  possible  they  should 
be  untaxed.  The  “ pole  star  ” of  state  policy, 
the  object  which  the  statesman  should  ever  keep 
in  view,  is  the  rendering  of  home-production  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries.  The  dogma  of  the 
physiocrats,  that  money  in  itself  is  not  the  true 
wealth  of  a countiy,  is  correct.  Money  is  not 
actual,  but  only  “ potential  wealth.”  Abiftotlk 
(q.v.)  rightly  made  merry  at  those  who  mistook 
thus  the  possession  of  wealth  for  riches.  "Die 
fate  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  modem  times  clear)  y 
shows  that  a country  may  have  too  much  of  the 
precious  metals.  This  hinders  the  true  sources  of 
wealth,  for,  by  a superfluity  of  gold  tokens,  wages 
are  raised  relatively  to  other  coimtries,  influencing 
thus  home  production  unfavourably.  The  balance 
of  trade  could  be  arranged  without  the  precious 
metals,  for  instance,  by  paper  representatives  of 
value.  On  this  subject  Pfeiffer  had  said  in  his 
Lehrbegriff,  “ money,  or  coined  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  is  not  really  wealth,  but  only  an  accepted 
token  of  wealth  and  an  arbitrarily  selected  means 
for  arranging  an  easy  mode  of  buying  and  selling 
necessaries,”  Population  and  Fertile  Soil  alone  are 
true  and  Permanent  Possessions  (voL  in  pt.  iL  111). 
The  “ art  of  making  gold  ” is  of  use  so  far  only  as 
it  promotes  the  “ great  art  of  providing  bread  for 
the  people  ” (Grundriss,  preface). 

In  the  last  of  his  important  works  : — BericJdi- 
gungen  beriihmter  Stoats-  und  okonomischer 
Schriften,  Pfeiffer  comments  in  detail  on  the 
works  of  the  following  writers  : — Seckendorff  ; 
JusTi ; Bielfeld  ; Sonnenfels  ; Schlettwein  ; 
Genovesi  ; Verri  ; Victor  de  Mirabeau  ; Let- 
rosne  ; Necker  ; James  Steuakt,  and  Adam 
Smith.  He  approved  generally  Smith’s  criticism 
of  the  physiocrats,  yet  considered  that  he  failed  to 
appreciate  the  taxation  system  of  that  school. 

[G.  A.  Will,  Versxtch  iiber  die  PhysiokraJm, 
deren  Geschichte,  LiUeratur,  Inholt  und  irciVA, 
1782. — Inama  Stemegg,  Article  “ J.  F.  von 
Pfeiffer”  in  the  Allgemeine  deutschen  Biographic, 
— Wilhelm  Roscher,  Geschichte  der  Xational- 
Skonomik  in  Deutschland,  1874.]  a.  O. 

PFENNIG  (German).  A small  copper  coin 
of  the  nominal  value  of  one  hundredth  part  of 
a German  Mark  (?.f.).  f.  k.  a. 

PHILIPS,  ERASMUs(d.  1743).  was  author  of 
The  State  of  the  Nation  in  respect  to  her  Com- 
merce, Debts,  and  Money,  London,  1725,  8vo, 
2nd  ed.,  1726,  a work  highly  praised  by 
M'Culloch,  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  p. 
351,  as  anticipating  Smith  and  Ricaido. 
“A  trading  nation,”  Philips  writes,  “should 
be  an  open  warehouse,  where  the  merchant  may 
either  buy  what  he  pleases  or  sell  what  he 
can.”  In  an  Appeal  to  Common  Sense,  however, 
2nd  part,  London,  1721,  8vo,  he  had  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  bounties  on  certain  exports, 
and  of  severe  restrictions  on  the  importation 
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I of  foreign  wrought  silks,  etc.  The  State  of  the 
i Nation,  etc.,  was  republished  in  1751,  in  a 
! volume  of  Miscellaneous  W orks  which  included 
I a series  of  essays  called  the  Country  Gentleman 
\ which  hnitated  the  Spectator,  longo  intervallo. 

H.  E.  E. 

PHILLIPS,  Willard  (1784-1873),  a lawyer 
; by  profession,  bom  in  Massachusetts,  was  a 
j frequent  contributor  to  the  North  Amencan 
I Jteview  in  its  early  days,  and  author  of  Manual 
i of  Political  Economy,  1828,  and  Propositions 
concerning  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  1850. 
The  manual  is  an  exposition  of  English  and 
academic  theory  then  current.  Fiu-ther  experi- 
ence, however,  changed  the  author’s  convictions 
and  the  latter  work,  a systematic  defence  of 
protection  in  the  form  of  seventy  propositions, 
is  of  value  as  illustrating  the  intellectual  ex- 
position of  protectionism  at  that  time  in  the 
United  States.  D.  R.  D. 

PHYSIOCRATIE.  See  Physiocrats. 

PHYSIOCRATS,  The.  The  physiocrats 
were  known  in  their  own  time  as  the  EcONO- 
mistes  (q.v.).  It  was  one  of  them,  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours,  %vho,  in  1799  (Introduction  au  Dic- 
tioiuiaire  de  giographie  com,mer(;ante),  at  a date 
when  the  school  had  hardly  any  original  mem- 
bers surviving,  first  emjdoyed  the  word  “physio- 
crats,” the  name  by  which  they  are  still  known. 
It  was  taken  from  the  title  of  a collection  of  the 
works  of  Quesnay,  published  by  Du  Pont  him- 
self in  1767  : Physioa'otie  ou  Constitution  naiu- 
relle  du  Gouvemement  le  plus  avantageux  au 
genre  humain,  with  this  motto — 

Ex  nature  jus  ordo  et  leges. 

Ex  homine  arbitrium  regimen  et  coercitio. 

It  is  clear  that  La  Physiocratie  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  authors,  a system  of  government 
i based,  not  on  the  despotism  of  man,  on  regula- 
tion and  constraint,  but  on  nature  (0i/<ris), 
whence  justice,  order,  and  trae  law  proceed. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemomrs  confined  ithe  title 
physiocrat  to  Quesnay  and  his  recognised 
disciples.  It  has  also  sometimes  been  applied 
to  Gournay  and  his  followers.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other,  in  fact,  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  physiocratie  doctrine, 
W'hich,  far  from  emanating  fully  formed  from 
the  mind  of  Quesnay  alone,  was  not  brought 
out  completely  in  any  single  work,  either  of 
the  master  or  of  his  pupils,  but  was  given  to 
the  public  little  by  little,  in  fragments,  in 
pamphlets,  in  books,  and  above  all,  in  maga- 
zine articles  — continually  undergoing  succes- 
sive modifications.  To  judge  it  fairly  it  is 
necessary  to  take  it  at  the  time  when  it  had 
received  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  was 
capable,  that  is  to  say  about  1772,  rather  than 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  the  world. 

Gournay  had  been  appointed  Intendant  of 
commerce  in  1751  ; Quesnay  became  at  the 
same  time  physician  to  the  king,  and  opened 
his  entresol  to  the  philosophers.  This  date 


fixes  nearly  the  origin  of  the  formation  of  the 
doctrine.  Its  first  elements  were  published  by 
Quesnay  in  the  Encyclopidie.  They  were  then 
developed  by  all  the  members  of  the  school, 
especially  between  1763  and  1772,  principally 
in  the  Journal  de  V agriculture,  du  commerce,  et 
dcs  finances,  and  in  the  EpMmirides  du  citoyen 
(see  Eph^miSrides). 

The  death  of  Quesnay  and  the  reaction  which 
followed  the  ministry  of  Turgot,  mark,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  downfall  of  the  school. 
Its  members  were  scattered  and  no  longer 
acted  together.  But  during  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  the  physiocrats  played  a consider- 
able part  in  France.  Many  distinguished  men 
accepted  their  system  without  belonging  to 
their  school,  or  to  their  sect  as  it  was  called. 
During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
the  chief  object  of  the  changes  in  the  ministry 
was  the  realisation  or  the  delaying  of  the 
reforms  which  they  had  claimed,  and,  in  1789, 
the  AssembUe  Constituante  showed  itself  thor- 
oughly imbued  by  their  doctrines,  particularly 
as  to  questions  of  taxation. 

After  1768,  however,  it  became  the  fashion 
to  sneer  at  them.  They  had  opposed  many 
private  interests  through  combating  many 
prejudices,  monopolies,  and  privileges,  and 
through  advancing  on  several  questions  pro- 
positions absolutely  contrary  to  prevailing 
ideas.  Writers  like  Voltaire,  in  V Homme  aux 
quarante  €cus,  and  Galiani  in  Dialogues  sur  le 
commerce  des  hlis,  had  ridiculed  them.  Their 
emphatic  language,  the  praises  which  they 
mutually  distributed,  the  defective  portions 
of  their  system,  were  remembered  rather  than 
the  discoveries  which  they  had  made,  the 
great  importance  of  which  it  was  not  the 
fashion  to  admit.  It  was  recognised  that 
most  of  them  were  worthy  men,  anxious  for 
the  public  welfare,  but  their  system  was  not 
taken  seriously.  This  expression  of  disdain 
reappears  in  A.  Smith  and  J.  B.  Say.  “It 
would  not,  surely,  be  worth  while,”  said  the 
former,  “to  examine  at  great  length  the 
errors  of  a system  which  never  has  done,  and 
probably  never  will  do,  any  harm  m any  part 
of  the  world  ” ( Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.  ch. 
ix.).  “By  their  rigid  spirit,  by  their  dog- 
matic and  abstract  language,  by  their  tone  of 
inspiration,”  said  the  second,  “they  give  the 
impression  that  all  those  who  have  investigated 
economic  questions  are  only  dreamers”  (Traiti 
d'iconomie  politique.  Discours  pr61iminaire). 

Yet  later  on,  in  the  same  chapter  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  in  which  the  quotation 
given  above  occurs,  Adam  Smith  speaks  with 
warmth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats. 
“This  system,  however,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, is  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  published  upon 
the  subject  of  political  economy.”  At  the 
present  time  full  justice  is  done  to  the  physio- 
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crats,  and  they  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
real  founders  of  Social  Science  (g.v.). 

The  physiocrats  were  in  fact  the  first  who  em- 
ployed scientific  method  in  directing  the  movemen  t, 
which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
of  research  into  social  phenomena — a movement 
comparable  to  that  which,  a little  later  on,  led  to 
the  development  of  chemistry  as  a science. 

The  encyclopaedists  discussed  the  functions  of 
government  both  from  the  political  and  the 
religious  point  of  view.  But  most  of  them  ac- 
cepted witty  or  declamatory  phrases  as  arguments, 
and  abstractions  as  realities. 

Thus  Rousseau,  whose  system  also  had  a wide- 
spread but  disastrous  influence,  based  the  origin 
of  society  on  agreement  among  men  and  the 
social  contract,  and  could  find  the  source  of  law 
only  in  the  caprice  of  the  legislator,  and  railed 
against  individual  property,  and  inequality  among 
men. 

The  method  of  the  physiocrats  was  entirely 
different.  Montesquieu  had  asserted,  in  1749, 
without  carrying  his  discovery  to  its  farthest 
limit,  that  everything  in  the  world  was  governed 
by  law — that  man  was  governed  by  his  laws,  just 
as  matter  was  governed  by  its  laws.  Goumay 
was  drawn  on  by  his  own  observations  to  recognise 
that  commerce  has  its  laws  “the  same  over  the 
whole  of  the  universe,”  and  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  freedom  of  labour.  Quesnay  went 
far  farther,  and  sought  to  determine  the  laws  of 
the  principal  social  phenomena. 

The  Mercantile  System,  the  theory  of  which 
D.  Hume  had  commenced  to  attack  in  England, 
was  still  unanimously  accepted  in  France.  There 
industry  was  in  bonds,  fettered  by  corporations  of 
trades  {see  Corporations  of  Arts  and  Trades  ; 
Gilds  ; Jurande),  hindered  by  regulations  which 
fixed  minutely  the  method  of  manufacture  ; the 
provinces  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
Internal  Customs  and  Tolls  {q.v.) ; commerce 
was  hampered  at  the  frontier  by  duties  on  imports 
and  exports,  and  by  prohibitions  ; trade  in  corn 
was  subject  to  strict  supervision  ; the  exportation 
of  cereals  was  forbidden  ; the  peasant  was  over- 
whelmed by  unequal  and  arbitrary  taxation. 

The  laivfulness  of  lending  money  at  interest  was 
not  recognised.  Property  was  only  regarded  as 
a gift  of  the  monarch  ; in  law,  and  often  in  fact, 
the  monarch  was  absolute  master  both  of  person 
and  property.  He  interfered  with  everything, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  protection  created  and 
supported  a mass  of  privileges. 

The  physiocrats  had  to  combat  simultaneously 
the  ide.as  then  generally  in  vogue  and  official 
routine.  The  jdiysical  world  is  subject,  said 
they,  to  laws  which  sec\ire  the  equilibrium  of  the 
universe  ; humanity  also  has  its  laws,  which  ought 
to  insure  social  order,  and  social  order  is  only  a 
part  of  universal  order.  If  men  knew  these  laws 
accurately  and  conformed  to  them,  their  mutual 
relations  would  regulate  themselves  according  to 
justice,  “ that  universal  .and  sovereign  rule,  recog- 
nised by  the  light  of  reason,  which  determines 
incontestabl}'  what  belongs  to  one’s  self  and  what 
belongs  to  others  ” (Quesnay). 

Tlio  knowledge  of  these  laws,  they  said  further, 
should  form  a science  entirely  new  and  absolutely 


distinct  from  existing  legislation,  which,  as  thova 
by  the  contradictory  and  absurd  laws  succesvively 
enacted  among  nations,  is  only  the  eclectic  work 
of  the  legislator. 

This  being  so,  the  physiocTats  demonstrated 
that  societies  are  not  formed  by  chance  ; :hat 
they  spring  from  the  nature  of  man  ; that  far 
from  destroying  our  liberty,  they  have  allowed  us 
to  make  use  of  it,  since  we  cannot  live  and  secure 
the  continuance  of  our  race  without  the  help  of 
our  feUow-creatures.  Onr  liberty  and  our  pc>wer 
of  action  are,  without  question,  relative  ; they  find 
limits  within  ourselves,  and  limits  outside  oursel’.  es. 
(see  Relativity).  To  suppose  that  we  all  have  a 
right  to  everything,  as  Hobbes  imagined,  is  at 
fallacious  as  to  admit  that  “ the  swallowrs  have  a 
right  to  all  the  gnats  that  hover  in  the  air  ' 
(Quesnay').  Onr  rights  spring  from  our  necessities, 
but  are  limited  by  the  rights  of  others.  The  desire 
for  association  draws  us  together ; jtersonal  interest 
impels  us  on — these  are  the  two  forces  which, 
apparently  antagonistic,  induce  harmonious  action  ; 
they  produce  order  from  which  societies  cannot 
deviate  “without  being  less  societies,  without 
rendering  their  condition  less  stable  ” (Du  Pont). 

The  theory  of  natural  laws  was  thus  set  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  upheld  by  Rousseau,  of  the 
all-powerful  legislator  according  to  Lycurgus  and 
Plutarch.  This  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work  of  the  physiocrats.  The  language  they  em- 
ployed had  not,  however,  the  necessary  precision. 
Quesnay  said  that  natural  laws  should  procure 
a man  whatever  he  needed  without  defining 
clearly  what  this  meant.  He  and  his  disciples, 
identifying  the  effect  of  purely  physical  law  with 
that  of  natural  social  law,  maintained  that  every 
action  contrary  to  these  laws,  being  destructive  of 
order,  would  draw  down  inevitable  suffering  on 
the  culprit.  They  did  not  perceive  that  in  social 
phenomena,  actions  produce  repercussion  which 
recoils  on  others  than  their  authors.  Besides, 
instead  of  being  content  with  speaking  of  natural 
laws,  they'  employed  the  inadequate  expression  of 
natural  right,  claiming  that  every  man  who  comes 
into  this  world  has  a natural  right,  varying 
according  to  circumstances  and  ability,  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  do  what  is  to  his  adv.antage — 
whence  it  would  have  been  easy  to  deduce  the 
right  to  live  and  the  right  to  work,  a phrase  so 
much  abused  by  the  socialists. 

Finally,  they  laid  down  the  principle  that  every 
right  involves  a correlative  and  reciprocal  duty, 
“ No  rights  without  duties,  and  no  duties  without 
rights”  (Lk  Mercibr  de  la  Riviere).  Thus 
they  confused  the  merely  relative  relations  which 
constitute  law  with  moral  obligations. 

But  these  faults  only  slightly  impair  the  high 
v.alue  of  their  researches.  The  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  social  order  is  in  reality  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  law  of  Solidarity — the  term  is  not 
met  with  in  the  works  of  the  physiocrats,  but  the 
statement  that  man.  whose  needs  seem  special  and 
individual,  can  satisfy  none  of  them  without  the 
help  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  const.antly  to  be 
found,  as  also  that  the  labour  of  each, — that  the 
modifications  and  movements  (see  J.  S.  Mill)  of 
matter — are  of  advantage  to  all,  that  indiridual 
utility  creates  general  utility  by  the  co-operation 
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of  all,  and  that  the  latter  in  its  turn  secures  the 
maintenance  of  the  former.  The  physiocrats  were 
optimists,  they  had  absolute  confidence  in  con- 
tinuity of  progress.  The  formula  “Laissez  faire, 
LAissEZ  PASSER,  adopted  by  Goumay,”  is  one 
manifestation  of  optimism.  The  avowal  of  Quesnay 
and  his  disciples  that  the  natural  laws  lead  to  the 
advantage  of  man  is  another.  It  was  in  studying 
the  question  of  population  that  they  displayed 
their  optimism  most  clearly.  The  Marquis  de 
IfiRABEAU  had  said  that  means  of  subsistence  are 
the  limit  of  population, — that  if  the  increase  of  a 
race  depended  on  its  fecundity,  there  would  be 
no  limit  to  its  multiplication, — that  the  strength 
of  a state  is  bounded  by  its  population.  Quesnay 
had  made  his  disciple  perceive  that  the  move- 
ments of  population  do  not  necessarily  follow  those 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  a country  is 
not  rich  if  the  inhabitants  are  not  comfortable, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  population  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence. 

After  him,  Du  Pont  remarked  that  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  the  population  doubled  itself 
every  twenty-five  years,  because  the  amount  of 
consumable  products  increases  there  every  day,  and 
he  added,  “ the  further  one  advances  in  the  study 
of  the  order  of  things,  there  the  more  one  is  com- 
pelled to  admire  the  reciprocal  relations  which 
unite  the  difierent  portions  of  this  immense  com- 
munity. Nothing  stands  alone  there  ; everything 
holds  together.  Every  cause  is  an  eflect,  every 
effect  is  a cause.  From  wealth  springs  culture  ; 
culture  increases  wealth  ; this  gro^vth  of  wealth 
increases  population ; the  increase  of  population 
keeps  up  the  value  of  wealth  itself”  (1771).  Again 
the  physiocrats  said  that  man  daily  makes  new 
inventions  which  allow  the  poorest  peasant  in 
Europe  to  be  better  clothed,  better  lodged,  and 
better  fed  than  the  savage  ; they  thus  refuted  the 
isupposed  benefits  of  the  “ state  of  nature  " described 
|by  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  other  rhetoricians. 

Thus  it  is  through  the  power  of  individual 
linterwt,  and  of  competition  arising  from  it,  that  the 
Iphysiocrats  explained  the  continuity  of  progress. 
iGoumay,  in  his  correspondence,  had  often  described 
•the  moral  effect  of  competition.  The  disciples  of 
iQuesnay  said  in  their  turn : “Individual  interest  is 
he  primary  bond  of  society,  which  will  be  the 
Imore  solid  in  proportion  as  private  interest  is 
•secure.  The  struggle  between  private  interests 
- only  dangerous  if  accompanied  by  violence, 
^ Iwhether  the  law  permits  or  facilitates  it,  or  finds 
PM  repression  impossible.  Governments  have  no 
pght  to  destroy  order  by  making  war  ; their  only 
•outy,  at  home,  is  to  repress  encroachments  on  per- 
^ns  and  property.  Authority  is  not  established 
■ f laws,  they  all  emanate  from  the  hand 

;0  Him  who  created  rights  and  duties  ; positive 
•jaws  ought  only  to  be  declaratoi-y  of  the  essential 
|mws  of  social  order.  If  the  ordinances  of  sovereigns 
• ere  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  they  would 
, ’*®^6asonable,  and  binding  on  no  one.  Authority 
J °''ld  only  employ  the  force  of  the  community 
I 0 compel  madmen  and  depraved  men  to  make 
, ^®onduct  conform  to  the  principles  of  justice.” 
•the  government  being  thus  reduced  to 

I^otection  of  person  and  property,  the  maxim 
I oroing  to  which  general  interest  ought  to  out- 


weigh  individual  interest  should  be  rejected  as 
being  profitable  only  to  monopolists  and  to 
privileged  persons  who  wish  to  pass  off  “their 
special  individual  interests  ” as  the  general  interest. 
The  physiocrats  therefore  demanded  the  abolition 
of  every  privilege  connected  with  classes,  indi- 
viduals, societies,  provinces,  and  towns,  with 
industry  and  with  trade.  These  privileges  were 
numerous  in  France — “They  are  of  every  class,  of 
every  form,  and  of  every  colour,”  said  Letrosne 
— and  he  drew  up  a long  list  of  them. 

If,  the  physiocrats  further  explained,  man  has 
a right  to  do  whatever  is  to  his  advantage,  he  has 
the  right  to  employ  himself  to  his  own  best 
interest,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  does  no 
injury  to  the  person  and  property  of  others.  As 
a free  being,  master  of  his  own  actions,  he  should 
be  master  of  his  own  work,  and  of  the  fruits  of 
his  work  ; he  should  thus  be  absolute  owner  of 
the  soil  on  which  he  works  and  with  which  his 
labour  is  incorporated.  The  three  pivots  of 
society  are,  property — liberty — security.  From 

this  justification  of  property,  borrowed  from  Locke, 
the  physiocrats  deduced  the  right  of  every  one  to 
sell  or  buy  where  he  pleased,  and  trade  with 
whom  he  pleased,  the  objects  he  disposed  of  or 
needed. 

Quesnay  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  defender 
of  free  trade,  the  necessity  of  which  he  recognised, 
not  only  on  account  of  considerations  of  right,  but 
also  for  economic  considerations  ; remarking  that 
the  greater  the  competition  the  more  every  one 
strives  to  economise  the  cost  of  his  labour  for  the 
advantage  of  all.  “ To  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
increase  of  enjoyment  with  the  least  expense,  or, 
better  still,  the  least  painful  labour  with  the 
greatest  enjoyment,”  is,  said  he,  “the  perfection 
of  economic  conduct.” 

This  conclusion  might  have  led  the  physiocrats 
very  far  on  in  economic  discovery,  had  they  not, 
adopting  the  opinion  of  Cantillon,  that  land  is 
the  sole  source  of  wealth,  completely  deceived 
themselves  both  as  to  the  nature  of  wealth  and 
the  laws  of  its  distribution.  Their  views  on  this 
subject  may  be  summarised  thus  : — Agriculture 
holds  a dominant  place  in  human  industry,  because 
food  is  more  neces.sary  to  life  than  anything  else. 
Besides,  agricultural  labour  is  the  onlylabour  which 
increases  the  wealth  of  a countiy.  When  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation,  of  the  renewal  of  the  working 
capital,  the  profit  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  seed 
for  the  following  year,  are  deducted  from  the  raw 
produce  of  the  ground,  the  owner  still  clears  an 
income  or  produit  net.  Nothing  similar  exists  in 
any  other  industry,  particularly  not  in  those  con- 
nected with  articles  of  luxury  ; the  purchasers  of 
manufactured  goods  repay  the  sellers  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  profit  of  the  traders.  These 
goods  yield  nothing  further,  their  value  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  value  of  the  raw  materials 
used  by  the  workmen  and  traders  either  for 
carrying  on  the  business  or  for  their  own  support 
— this  does  not  yield  a produit  net.  Manu- 
factures then  do  not  increase  wealth  ; they  exist 
only  through  the  wealth  of  those  who  pay  for 
them  ; that  is  to  say,  through  the  existence  of  a 
produit  net  arising  from  agriculture.  Hence  the 
inhabitants  of  a country  may  be  divided  intc 
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tliree  classes  : — proprietors,  who  hold  the  produit 
net ; cultivators  who  assist  its  formation  ; other 
citizens,  like  officials,  traders,  and  manufacturers, 
who  do  not  produce  self-renewing  wealth,  and  there- 
fore form  a “ sterile  class.”  On  the  ground  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  hold  through  the 
produit  net  all  the  available  revenue  of  the  nation, 
Quesnay  concluded  that  the  state  should  claim 
from  them,  and  them  only,  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  government  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  order.  Every  other  form  of  taxation  was, 
in  his  opinion,  faulty.  When  a tax  is  charged  on 
the  consumer,  his  disciples  repeated,  the  condi- 
tions of  exchange  are  altered,  and  restraint  is  put 
on  the  liberty  of  every  one,  taxpayers  are  caused 
to  include  in  the  selling  price  of  their  products 
which  are  subject  to  taxation  not  merely  the 
tax  but  the  amount  of  their  losses,  of  the 
restrictions,  of  the  inconveniences  which  they 
have  undergone.  Finally  as  these  products  are 
bought  almost  entirely  by  the  cultivators  or  by 
the  landowners,  the  produit  net  is  diminished  by 
the  sums  added  to  the  tax.  Taxation  diverts  a 
number  of  workers  from  productive  labour  ; this, 
again,  diminishes  production,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  produit  net.  The  conclusion  is  that  there 
was  only  one  rational  tax ; the  tax  on  land 
direct,  single.  “ Indirect  taxation,  poor  peasants  ; 
poor  peasants,  poor  kingdom  ; poor  kingdom, 
poor  monarch,”  said  Quesnay. 

Bj'  naming  the  last  class  of  the  three  “ sterile,” 
the  physiocrats  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
manufacturers  and  traders.  However,  they  did 
not  intend  by  any  means  to  maintain,  as  they  have 
often  been  made  to  say,  that  manufacturers  were 
useless.  They  held  that  this  class  did  not  help 
to  make  up  the  gross  income  which  a nation  needs 
to  provide  for  its  ever-growing  necessities.  In  the 
Tableau  Economique,  Quesnay  explained  this.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  cultivators  deduct  yearly  from 
the  gross  product  of  cultivation  a first  charge — 
what  is  necessary  for  their  own  support  and  that 
of  their  labourers,  and  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
crops.  The  landlords  receive  the  produit  net; 
they  buy  from  the  cultivators  the  provisions  they 
need,  giving  them  back  thus  part  of  the^rorfrzii 
net  w'hich  enables  them  to  buy  articles  from  the 
“sterile  class”;  the  landlords  on  their  part 
employ  another  portion  of  the  produit  net  in  pur- 
chases of  the  same  kind.  By  the  aid  of  the 
portions  of  the  revenue  which  are  thus  made  over 
to  it,  the  “sterile  class”  is  enabled  to  support 
itself  and  to  work  up  raw  material ; they  manu- 
facture from  this  useful  goods,  by  giving  new  forms 
to  natur.al  productions,  but  they  do  not  create  new 
wealth.  “ I give  a length  of  cloth  to  a tailor  ; 
he  will  never  be  .able  to  increase  it  so  as  to  make 
out  of  it  a coat  for  himself  as  well  as  for  me  ” 
(Marquis  de  Mirabeau). 

It  is  here  that  the  great  error  of  the  physiocrats 
lies.  By  regarding  the  products  drawn  directly 
from  the  soil  as  the  only  wealth,  they  set  them- 
selves in  oppo-sition  to  their  own  justification 
of  property.  They  admitted,  however,  that  man 
can  only  avail  himself  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  by  employing  labour  and  capital ; that  the 
“ advances  sunk  in  the  land,”  whether  for  clearing 
the  ground,  for  building.s,  improvements  as  well  .as 


the  “ original  a<lvauce»  ” of  seeds,  implemeuU, 
and  food  for  man  and  beast — are  necessary  in  onler 
to  make  the  land  profitable ; that,  further,  “annual 
advances  ” must  be  carried  over  from  one  liarvest 
to  another  to  perpetuate  the  p»ay  of  the  worker*, 
and  to  keep  up  the  “ advances  made  on  the  land," 
But,  according  to  the  hyjx)thesis  of  XheproduU  net, 
it  was  illogical  to  base  property  on  labour  alone, 
whether  present  or  accumulated,  and  Turgot  was 
more  consistent  when  he  said  that  the  soil  returned 
something  as  a pure  gift  beyond  what  was  due  to 
the  labour  of  mam  In  the  same  way,  by  main- 
taining that  the  tax  on  the  land  is  the  only 
rational  tax,  they  urged  on  the  absorption  of  all 
property  in  the  land  by  the  government,  because 
they  recognised  that  the  government  becomes, 
through  the  land-tax,  co-proprietor  in  the  property 
of  its  subjects.  Hence  Henry  George,  the  modem 
opponent  of  private  property  in  land,  dedicated  one 
of  his  books.  Protection  or  Free  Trade t “to  the 
memory  of  those  illnstrioms  Frenchmen  of  a century 
ago — Quesnay,  Turgot,  Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  Do 
Pont,  and  their  friends,  who,  in  the  night  of 
despotism,  foresaw  the  glories  of  the  coming  day.  ' 

The  doctrine  of  the  produit  net  has  had,  how- 
ever, some  useful  results.  It  attracted  capital  to 
agriculture,  and  help>ed  to  improve  it  in  France. 
It  enabled  the  physiocrats  to  disprove  the  system 
of  the  Balance  of  Trade.  If  Quesnay  was 
deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  wealth,  he  saw  dearly 
that  it  does  not  consist  of  money.  He  held  up 
the  example  of  Spain,  exhausted,  in  spite  of  the 
treasures  of  Peru ; of  England,  wealthy  through  the 
development  of  her  commerce  and  her  agriculture. 
Following  his  teaching,  it  is  impossible,  hi? 
disciples  said,  to  create  something  out  of  nothing ; 
in  an  exchange  no  wealth  is  formed,  but  value  is 
given  against  an  equal  value  ; each  party  profits 
by  the  exchange,  and  without  this  the  exchange 
would  not  have  been  made.  To  suppose  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  the  measure  of  the  wealth  of 
a country  is  absuni,  for  this  balance  is  often  met 
by  goods  and  not  by  money,  and  a nation  that  has 
bought  more  of  the  precious  metals  than  it  needs 
will  be  obliged  to  resell,  in  order  to  buy  more 
useful  articles. 

Finally,  the  theory  of  the  produit  net  has  called 
.attention  to  the  manner  in  which  those  taxes 
were  assessed,  which,  like  the  DtiTE  Rotal,  were 
imposed  merely  on  gross  income,  without  taking 
cost  of  production  into  account,  and  facilitated  the 
substitution  of  taxes  relating  to  things  for  personal 
taxes.  The  success  that  the  doctrine  obtained 
was  greatly  due  to  this.  In  France  the  IsfPfiT 
Unique  on  land,  that  is  to  .say,  the  direct  tax 
on  land,  w.as  accepted  even  by  those  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  produit  net.  Abroad,  Kabl 
Friedrich,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  Leopold, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  made  experiments  in 
it,  with  more  or  less  successful  results. 

The  analysis  of  some  other  economic  questions 
w.os  almost  completed  by  the  physiocrats.  They 
carried  some  way  the  theory  of  Value,  Vhich 
Morcllet  clearly  distinguished  from  Utii.itt. 
They  laid  the  foundation  of  freedom  of  labour, 
and,  in  a host  of  writings  dealing  with  free  trade 
in  corn,  examined  the  greater  part  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  exchange.  They  insisted,  even  supe 
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fluously,  on  the  dangers  of  prohibitions,  and  of 
protection  through  Customs  Duties. 

To  sum  up,  their  theories  contained  the  germ  of 
the  whole  liberal  doctrine  in  its  entirety,  as  they 
■ insisted  before  everything  on  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, in  his  personal  liberty,  in  the  disposal 
:of  his  labour  and  his  property.  However,  by  a 
'curious  contradiction,  while  maintaining  resolutely 
-that  authority  ought  to  use  force  only  to  compel 
insane  or  depraved  citizens  to  conform  to  the  law,* 
:they  proposed  to  give  this  authority  absolute 
power — sole,  despotic,  and  hereditary. 

The  “ system  of  counter-balancing  forces  in  the 
state,”  the  representative  system  whether  under  a 
monarchy  or  a parliamentary  republic,  appeared 
to  them  to  give  the  citizens  no  guarantee  of  liberty, 
because  of  the  facilities  which  this  system  ofl'ers 
to  the  ambitious  and  to  monopolists  to  further 
their  own  interests,  and  to  legislate  for  their  own 
advantage.  An  absolute  prince,  on  the  contrary, 
must  always,  according  to  the  physiocrats,  have 
a personal  interest  in  conformity  with  the  private 
interests  of  his  subjects,  if,  through  the  single  tax 
on  land,  he  was  induced  to  assist  the  development 
of  the  produit  net.  As  a counterpoise  to  his  power, 
t would  be  sufficient  to  institute  an  independent 
udiciary  authority  charged  both  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
hat  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  were  in  agree- 
ment with  natural  laws,  besides  this  to  establish  a 
.system  of  public  instruction  suflRciently  wide  to 
enable  each  citizen  to  understand  the  laws  of  social 
rder.  The  more  or  less  veracious  descriptions 
f China  made  at  the  time  by  travellers  helped  to 
onfirm  the  physiocrats  in  this  part  of  their  system, 
efined  by  Le  Merciek  dk  la  Riviere  as  des- 
'xitisme  legal.  Turgot  always  refused  to  accept  this 
expression,  but  almost  all  the  other  physiocrats 
dopted  it.  The  acceptance  of  this  phrase,  together 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  “ sterile  ” class,  separated 
hem  from  many  men  of  sound  judgment  who 
were  inclined  to  follow  them.  In  the  expression 
lespotisme  ISgal,  no  one  undertook  to  understand 
what  method  was  to  be  pursued  to  prevent  govern- 
ment from  being  the  means  of  exploiting  the  many 
n favour  of  private  interests  ; they  only  employed 
•a  clumsy  expre.ssion.  ‘ 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  physiocrats,  en’or  con- 
tantly  stood  close  to  the  verge  of  truth  ; this 
•xplains  why  the  labours  of  Smith  and  of  the 
Engmsh  School  caused  it  so  soon  to  pass  out  of 
emorj-. 

The  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Natums  had,  how- 
^ver,  greatly  profited  by  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
®«fssor3  ; if  his  method  was  very  superior  to 
heirs,  and  if  he  was  more  judicious  in  his  con- 
lusions,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  applied 
he  principle  of  division  of  labour  too  strictly  to 
^lal  phenomena,  separating  completely  the  study 
pf  wealth  from  the  studyof  other  social  phenomena  ; 
he  attempt  of  the  physiocrats  to  generalise  is  the 
rat  essay  made  in  the  development  of  social 
cience.  When  it  is  looked  at  carelessly,  all  that 
ppeare  is  the  single  tax,  the  “ sterile  ” class, 
'^oduit  net,  and  “ legal  despotism,”  but  on  examin- 
eg  It  more  carefully  it  is  seen  to  include  a vast 
onception.  It  was  worthy  of  being  taken  up 
ligaiu  and  amended  ; this  was  done  by  several 


economists  of  the  French  School,  particularly 
by  Bastiat. 

At  the  present  time  the  name  of  physiocrats  is 
applied  both  to  the  disciples  of  Quesnay  and  to 
those  of  Gournay.  Among  the  former  should  be 
named  Mirabeau,  Letrosne,  Le  Mercier  de 
LA  RiviliRB,  Baodeau,  Abeille,  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours,  Roubaud,  St.  Peravy,  De  Vauvilliers, 
Karl  Friedrich  the  margrave  of  Baden.  Among 
the  latter,  Herbert,  Morellet,  Clicquot- 
Blervfiche,  Bigot  de  Ste.  Croix,  I’abbe  Coyer, 
Turgot.  But  Turgot  adopted  many  of  Quesnay’s 
views,  particularly  that  of  the  produit  net,  whilst 
the  three  others  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
claiming  freedom  for  labour,  and  for  internal  com- 
merce as  Gournay  had  desired  (see  Internal 
Customs  and  Tolls).  Finally  the  members  of 
the  physiocratic  school  did  not  always  agree  among 
themselves,  and  modified  their  individual  opinions ; 
thus,  for  instance,  Du  Pont,  in  his  riper  years, 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  legal  despotism  wliich  La 
Rivifere,  Mirabeau,  and  Baudeau  always  advocated 
strongly.  Several  economists  should  be  added  to 
the  above  list,  as  Count  Garnier,  Ganilh,  and 
DuTENS  in  France,  Schmalz  in  Germany,  wlio,  in 
the  19th  century,  long  after  the  physiocratic 
school  had  disappeared,  defended  their  economic 
principles. 

[No  complete  bibliography  relating  to  the  physio- 
crats has  ever  been  made.  But  we  possess  portions 
of  it,  as  : — 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  a short  notice  of  the  different 
modern  writings  which  collectively  have  assisted  to  foriri 
the  science  of  political  economy  in  France,  1769  ; pub- 
lished in  the  iphimirides : and  Oncken,  Qiuvres  de 
Quesnay. — Morellet,  catalogue  in  the  Prospectus  d'un 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  du  commerce,  1769. — Schelle, 
“Bibliographic  du  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,"  in  Du  Pout 
de  Nemours  et  V&cole  physiocratique,  18S8. — Oncken, 
“Bibliographic  de  Quesnay,"  in  CEuvres  de  Quesnay, 
Frankfurt  and  Paris,  1888.  The  following  should  also  be 
consulted  Blanqui,  “ Bibliographie  raisonn^e,"  in  the 
Histoire  de  I'&eonomie  politique,  1837. — Stourm,  Biblio- 
graphie historiqve  des  finances  au  XVIIP  siecle,  1895. 

Other  bibliographies  are  to  be  found  in  M'Collooh, 
Literatv/re  of  Political  Economy.  — Dictionnaire  de 
I'P.conarmie  Politique,  Coquelin  and  Guillaumin,  1864. — 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  I’ficonomie  Politique,  Say  et 
Chailley,  1892  ; and  in  the  present  work  under  the  head- 
ings— Baudeau;  DuPont  de  Nemours;  Bphemi5rides  : 
French  School  ; Gournay  ; Laissez  faiue,  laissez 
PASSER ; Letrosne  ; Mercier  de  la  BiviknE ; Mira- 
beau ; Morellet  ; Quesnay  ; Turgot.  The  most  im- 
portant writings  of  the  physiocrats  have  been  collected 
by  E.  Dairb  in  the  large  Collection  des  prindpaux  Econo- 
mistes,  published  by  Guillaumin,  2 vols.,  containing  the 
works  of  Quesnay,  Du  Pont,  La  Riviire,  Baudeau,  and 
Letrosne,  with  introduction,  biographical  notices,  and 
commentary.  In  the  Petite  bibliotheque  iconomique  there 
is  also  Robineau,  “Turgot,  Administration  et  CEuvios 
Economiques  " (the  text  of  the  Eifleocions  sur  les  Bichesses 
has  been  revised  by  Schelle). — Grimaux  et  Schelle, 
“Lavoisier"  (the  introduction  by  Schelle  contains  a 
short  history  of  economic  tenets  in  the  18th  century). — 
Yves  Guyot,  Quesnay  et  la  Physiocratic.  The  works  of 
Quesnay  were  collected  by  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  in  the 
Physiocratie  and  by  Oncken  ; the  works  of  Turgot  by  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  and  by  Daire.  Le  journal  de  I'agricuX- 
ture,  du  commerce,  et  des  finances  and  Les  Ephtmhides  du 
Citoyen  contain  many  interesting  articles. — Condorcet, 
La  Bibliothique  de  I'homme  public,  1790-91,  24  vols.,  con- 
tains extracts  from  writings  of  the  physiocrats.  With 
regard  to  their  teaching  in  general,  the  principal  works  to 
consult  are  Quesnay’s  writings,  also  those  of  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau : — L'ami  des  homrnes ; Les  EUments  de  philn- 
Sophie  rurale  ; les  Economiques ; Thiorie  de  I'impdt. — Du 
Pont  de  Nemours,  De  V Origins  et  des  Progris  d’wne  science 
nouvelle  ; Table  raisonnie  des  prindpes  de  Vlconcmie  poli- 
tique : I nstructions  de  la  paroisse  de  Ghevau  nes.—he  JI  ercier 
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de  la  Riviere,  Ordrt  natwrd  et  esse.ntUl  des  SocUtes  pdli- 
iiques ; I’Interet  girUral  de  V&tat. — Baudeau,  ExposUUm.  de 
la  Leri  naturelle  ; Premiire  introduction  d la  philosophic 
iconomique  ; Explication  du  toMeau  iconomirpie. — Le- 
trosne,  Utiliti  d^  Discussions  iconomiques;  V administra- 
tion qinirale  et  la  riforme  de  I'impdt ; De  Vordre  social ; De 
Vinteret  social. — St.  Peravy , Mhnoire  sur  les  effets  de  I’impdt 
indirect  sur  le  revenu  des  proprietaires  de  Mens  fonds. — 
Abeille  and  Montaudouin,  Corps  d'observatiom  de  la 
Societe  d'agriciUture  de  Bretagne. — Turgot,  Eloge  de 
Goumay  and  Reflexions  sur  la  formation  et  la  distribution 
des  richesses. — Herbert,  Essai  sur  la  police  glnerale  des 
grains. — Morellet,  Prospectus  d’un  nouveau  Dictiownaire 
du  Commerce. — The  Margrave  of  Baden,  Abregi  des  pHn- 
dues. — Comte  Gamier,  Abrigi  ilementaire  des  principes  de 
I'economie  politique,  1796. — Schmalz,  Staatswirthschafts- 
Irhre  in  Briefen  an  einen  deutschen  Erbprimen,  1818,  and 
iconomie  politique,  French  edition,  1826. — Dutens,  Philo- 
sophic de  I’iconomie  politique,  1835.  Dutens  defended 
Quesnay’s  economic  teaching  in  a series  of  pamphlets  : 
— Difense  de  la  philosophic  de  I’economie  politique,  1837. — 
Appendice  a la  defense  de  la  philosophic  de  I’economie 
politique,  1839. — Des  pritendues  erreurs  dans  lesquelles, 
au  jugement  des  modemes  economistes,  sexaient  tombis  les 
anciens  iconomistes  rdativement  au  principe  de  la  richesse 
nationals,  1846.  These  were  the  latest  physiocratic 
writings.  The  physiocrats  had  many  adversaries.  The 
following  are  the  most  interesting  of  their  works : — 
Voltaire,  V Homme  aux  quarante  icus,  1768,  directed  against 
La  Riviere;  Diatribe  d I’auteur  des  Aphemdrides,  1775, 
favourable. — Pobbonnais,  Principes  et  observations  ieono- 
miques,  1767.  In  the  second  part  of  this  work,  Quesnay’s 
articles  “Fenniers”  and  “Grains”  are  discussed. — 
Graslin,  Essai  analytique  sur  la  richesse  et  sur  I’impdt, 
1767  ; and  Correspondance  sur  un  des  principes  fonda- 
mentaux  de  la  doctrine  des  iconomistes,  1779,  with  Baudeau, 
on  the  productivity  of  manufactures. — Mablt,  Doutes 
proposes  aux  philosophes  iconomistes,  1768. — Galiani, 
Dialogues  sur  le  commerce  des  blis,  1770. — Neckbr,  Moge 
de  Colbert,  1773,  and  De  la  ligislation  et  du  commerce  dw 
grains,  1775.  — B6ard6  de  I’Abbaye,  Rechcrches  sur  les 
moyens  de  supprimer  les  impdts,  pricidees  de  I’examen  de  la 
nouvelle  science,  1770.  — Tifaiit  de  la  None,  Rifiexions 
philosophiques  sur  I’impdt,  1775. — Linguet,  Thiorie  des 
Lois  civiles,  1767 ; La  pierre  philosophale,  discours  ico- 
nimique  par  le  lettri  Koung  Kia,  1768 ; Reponse  aux 
docteurs  modernes,  avec  la  rifutation  du  systdme  des 
philosophes  iconomistes,  1771 ; Du  Pain  et  du  Bli,  1774 ; 
Thiorie  du  libelle,  ou  I’art  de  calomnier  avec  fruit,  a reply  to 
the  Thiorie  du  paradoxe  (by  Morellet),  1775 ; Linguet  also 
-edited  the  Journal  de  politique  et  de  littirature,  1775-1778 ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mallet  du  Pan,  Annalespoli- 
iiques  civil^  et  littiraires,  1777-1791. — Isnard,  Traite  des 
richesses,  1781. — Pesselier,  Doutes  proposis  d I’auteur  dc  la 
thiorie  de  I’impdt,  1761. — Blonde,  Lettre  d'un  profane  a 
I’abbi  Baudeau,  1775. — La  Gazette  du  Commerce  contains 
articles  by  Forbonnais  and  the  Abb6  Yvon  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  physiocrats.  Finally,  almost  all 
treatises  on  political  economy,  from  the  JPedlth  of  Nations 
onwards,  include  a notice  of  the  tenets  of  the  physiocrats. 
The  wiitings  of  tlie  opponents  of  the  physiocrats  have 
in  their  turn  provoked  many  replies  to  their  attacks, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  published  in  the  liphimerides 
du  citoyen.  The  physiocrats  derived  some  of  their 
principles  from  Boisguillebert,  lx  Ditail  de  la  France  sous 
le  rigne  prisent  augmenti  de  plusieurs  mimoircs  et  traiiis 
sur  la  mime  matUre,  1697,  and  from  Cantillon,  Essai 
sur  la  nature  du  commerce  en  giniral,  1755.  The  doc- 
trine that  the  earth  is  the  only  source  of  wealtlt  is  also 
found  in  Asgill,  Several  assertions  proved  in  order  to 
create  another  species  of  money  than  gold,  1696.  and  there 
arc  many  opinions  quite  in  accordance  with  pliysiocratic 
teaching  in  IUndini,  Discorso  economico ; but  this  work, 
written  in  1737,  was  only  published  in  1775,  and  has 
been  reproduced  in  Custodi,  Scrittori  classici  italiani 
di  economica  pditica,  parte  moderna.  vol.  i.,  with  a 
favourable  notice  of  Banditti  by  Giuseppe  Goranl.  With 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  physiocrats,  all  French 
liLstories  contain  an  account  of  tln>  inlluence  they 
oxerci.sed  on  their  country.  The  following  may  be 
Bjicclally  noticed  Tocqueville,  L’ancien  regime  et  la 
Rivolution,  ch.  iii. — Taine,  Les  origines  de  la  France 
eontemporaine,  vol.  1. — Stotirm,  les  finances  de  Tancien 
rfgime  ct  de  la  rivolution,  1886.  — Montcil,  Histoire 
fitianciire  de  la  France,  with  su]>plement  by  Ch. 
Lnuandre,  1872.  — Biollay,  Je  pacte  de  famine.  iS85. — 
Lacretelle,  Histoire  du  XVllP  siide. — Droz,  Histoire  du 
rigne  dc  Louis  XVI.— Sf.UKC  dk  Mlii.han,  le  Gouvr.me- 


ment,  les  mceu,  ct  ler  r/jixtit-  : in  France  avarj  la 
Revolution. — La  Harpe,  Philo- ■pnU  du  XVIID  T-r.ie.  U 
would  be  impossible  to  quote  all  the  “reti.ini  '-encee  ' 
and  correspondence  of  the  18th  centuiy  relating  to  ti  e 
physiocrats.  The  following  only  can  be  T'sentior.ed 
Memolres  of  Madame  du  Hausset,  relating  to  Quesnay  ; 
of  Louis  Monti^y,  relating  to  Miration  ; ■ f t!  ► 
Baronne  d’Oberkich,  relatiim  to  La  Kiviij.’-e;  of  ti  e 
Comte  Beugnot,  relating  to  m Pont ; of  Bachaumont ; 
of  the  Abbe  Terray  (Coquereau,  Memoirts  apoervpi.es); 
of  Soulavie,  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL  ; of  MAEKCkiEL; 
of  Dutens ; of  Garat  (on  Suard) ; of  Talleyra:  t ; A 
Morellet;  of  Condorcet  (La  Rochetoccauld-Liasi:  f bj  , 
Memoires  apocryphes). — Baron  de  Gleichen, 

The  Correspondancet  of  Grimm  and  Diderot ; t f Metra 
and  of  La  Harpe. — Pidansat  de  Moirobert,  L’O  —.-ctrur 
Anglais,  containing  a chapter  devoted  to  the  ec'  r - -..Mb ; 
as  in  the  Gazette  liUiraire  de.  I’Eurcpc. — GaLani,  IxiJret.— 
Correspondance  de  Condorcet  et  de  Turn-e,  ioo2.  A 
number  of  works  deal  speciaUy  with  the  physiocralf., 
as : — Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  some  of  the  nctes  tv  l;s 
edition  of  the  CEuvrtsde  Turgot ; InirodueHon  au  dlction- 
naire  de  giographie  eommergante.  — L.  de  Lavergne, 
ikumomistes  frangais  du  XVIIH  tiedt. — De  Loji^jn^  Lei 
Afiraheau.— icheUe,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  et  It:  :le  pr.  jrio- 
cratique,  188S.—PincerU  de  Gournay,  “d'apre*  sa  corres- 
pondance,”  1897. — The  articles  “ Les  Physiocrates  " 
“Quesnay,”  “Goumay,”  “Turgot,”  “La  Riviere." 
“Forbonnais,”  etc.,  in  the  A’outwiu  dictionno/s  i'i-  - 
nomie  politique. — Oncken,  Introduction  to  the  CEur~-  - -f 
Quesnay. — “Appendice  i,  Thistoire  de  la  PhysiocraTif. ' 
in  ,the  Handwdrterbuch  der  Staatsurissenchaften,  1893.— 
“ Etude  sur  Louis  XVI.  et  la  Physiocratie.”  in  ti  f 
Zeitschrififur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  der  rv?.- 

schaften. — Die  itaxime  laissez  fairs,  laisscz  ; — Der 

dltere  Mirabeau  und  die  d):onom=yhe  Gesellschaft  in  Ben.. 
1886. — Joubleau,  “Notice  sur  la  Riviere,  in  the  Anrud/s 
des  sciences  morales,  1S5S. — Batbie,  L’homme  aux  -puc-enu 
icus  et  les  physiocrates,  1865. — Reuss,  CAorlctBWfe,  j ti'.'  i '- 
crate  tourangcau,  1^7. — De  Vroil,  fitude  rur  •: 

Blervdche,  1870. — Knies,  Karl  Friedrich’s  von  Bade-. 
Briefiicher  Verhehrmit  Mirabeau  und  Du  Pont,  Heidelberg, 
1892. — Emminghaus,  “ Earl  Friedrich’s  von  Baden 
physiocratische  Verbindnngen,  Bestrebungen  und 
Versuche,”  in  the  Jahrbucher  fur  Nationaldkoncmie,  vol. 
xix.  p.  72. — Erdmannddffer,  PoUtischer  Brie/taechsel  Kcr! 
FriedricNs  von  Baden,  18SS.— Bauer,  “ Znr  Enstehung  der 
Physiocratie,”  in  the  Jahrbucher  fur  Naticnodokonori-ic, 
Jena. — Blanqni,  Histoire  de  I’-exinomie  politique  en  Europe, 
— Espinas,  Histoire  des  Doctrines  bxsnvo.  'ques,  1891. — 
Henry  Higgs,  The  Physiocrats,  London,  1897.]  a s. 

PIASTRE,  the  100th  part  of  the  Turkish 
pound  (gold  medjidie),  and  a similar  fraction 
of  the  Egyptian  pound.  Turkish  silver  coins 
of  20  piasb-es  (known  as  silver  medjidies)  as 
well  as  pieces  of  10,  5,  2,  1,  and  i piastres 
form  part  of  the  currency  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  These  coins  are  all  of  the  fineness  of 
830.  Similar  pieces,  with  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  piastre,  are  in  circulation  in  Egypt,  but 
ns  the  sterling  value  of  the  Egj'ptian  pound  is 
20s.  3’7d.,  as  against  ISs.  Ofd.,  the  value  of 
I the  Turkish  medjidie.  the  Egj'ptian  piastres 
' are  of  a somewhat  higher  nominal  value  than 
those  of  Turkey.  Their  millesimal  fineness 
is  833'3. 

In  1879  the  British  government  introduced  into 
Cyprus  coins  known  as  bronze  piastres  and  b.alf- 
pinstres.  This  piastre  passes  current  at  li  Turkish 
silver  piastres,  and  is  rated  in  sterling  at  the  ISOth 
part  of  a pound,  or  IJd.  (see  PoDxn.  Egyptian  ; 
Mkdjiiiie).  f.  e.  a. 

PIE  (British  Indian),  the  192nd  part  ofj 
a rupee.  A copper  coin  weighing  33  J grains. 

F.  F..  A.  I 

PIEPOWDER  COURT,  the  lowest  known  f 
to  the  English  law.  It  was  a court  of  record  t 
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incident  to  every  fair  and  market,  and  in  it 
rare  decided  cases  of  commercial  injury  arising 
in  the  fair  or  market  actually  being  held,  not 
3hose  which  happened  in  the  preceding  one. 
Hhe  suit  was  thus  limited  to  the  duration  of 
a;he  fair.  This  practically  obsolete  court  had  by 
itat.  17  Edw.  IV.,  and  1 Ric.  III.,  cognisance 
f aU  matters  of  contract  arising  within  the 
cprecinct  of  the  fair  or  market,  and  its  object 
swas  speedy  justice  according  to  the  lex 
tmercatoria  between  people  who,  having 
:come  from  distant  places,  might  not  be 
•amenable  to  any  one  of  the  other  inferior 
ccourts.  The  steward  of  the  owner  of  the 
tmarket  tolls  was  the  judge,  and  an  appeal  by 
■writ  of  error  was  allowed  to  the  courts  at 
Westminster.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
administration  of  justice  was  a direct  source  of 
revenue,  these  courts  were  an  important  part 
cof  the  profit  of  the  owner.  At  Norwich  in 
1306  the  prior  summoned,  attached,  distrained, 

• and  amerced  offenders  in  his  fair-court.  When 
5 the  fair  was  done,  he  was  bound  to  send  his 
[{prisoners  to  the  city  gaol ; but  if  any  were 
: ultimately  condemned  to  lose  life  or  limb,  his 
I officers  carried  out  the  sentence  (Blomefield, 
iNorrfolk,  iii.  72,  ed.  1806).  The  London  pie- 

• powder  court  was  held  at  Cloth  Fair  during 
:the  time  of  Bartholomew  fair,  and  Allen’s 
\ History  of  London,  1827,  gives  the  proclamation 
r of  regulations  then  in  use.  This  court  ceased 

• about  1854,  but  the  Tolsey  court  in  Bristol 
a and  a piepowder  court  at  Broughton -in-Furness 
ewere  apparently  held  in  1885  (1st  Rept. 

Market  Rights  Commission,  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  1888). 
The  name  is  derived  from  pii-povdreux,  the 
I old  French  expression  meaning  a pedlar,  but 
!the  Latin  form  curia  pedis  pulverizati,  points 
“ to  the  older  but  false  etymoi  ^gy. 

The  records  of  a fair-court  in  1275  may  be 
found  at  p.  138  of  Maitland’s  Select  Pleas  in 
Memorial  Courts,  and  an  interesting  15th-cent. 
case  is  printed  in  Harrod’s  Colchester  Records, 
p.  5.  The  original  records  of  a piepowder 
court,  1732  to  1813,  are  among  the  MSS.  of 
the  corporation  of  Eye.  K.  H. 

PIETRO  DA  ANCARANO  (end  of  16th 
century). 

An  Italian  jurist  and  theologian,  entertained 
liberal  views  on  the  lawfulness  of  Monti  (municipal 
loans)  and  of  the  transfer  of  their  interest-bearing 
'wnds  (luoghi  di  Monte).  e.  ca. 

PIGEONNEAU,  H.  (1834-1892),  professor 
in  the  FaculU  des  Lettres  and  the  Ecole  des 
Sciences  Politiques  of  Paris. 

Besides  a publication  of  the  report.s  and 
proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  annexed 
to  the  ministry  of  finance  [Procis  verhaux  et 
rapports  de  V administration  de  V agriculture  au 
Contrdle  General  des  Finances)  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  (Paris,  1882)  and  several  hand- 
books of  geography,  Pigeonneau  wrote  Uistoire  du 
Commerce  de  la  France  (Paris,  2 vols.,  1885  and 
1888),  which  won  a prize  from  the  French 


academy  and  is  the  only  French  work  on  the 
subject  aiming  at  completeness.  Owing  to  the 
untimely  death  of  the  author,  it  does  not  extend 
farther  than  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  It  conveys  a very  clear  and  adequate 
idea  of  the  reactions  of  the  political  on  the  econo- 
mic life  of  the  nation  and  vice  versa  ; the  history 
of  French  trade  being  throughout  considered  as 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  history  of  French 
civilisation.  E.  ca. 

PIGNUS.  Pignus  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  pledge.  The  contract  of  pledge  was 
one  of  the  four  real  contracts  of  Roman  law, 
and  required  no  formality  beyond  the  delivery 
of  the  object.  Originally  the  creditor  acquired 
by  this  contract  merely  a right  to  detain  the 
article  pledged  until  the  debt  had  been  satisfied. 
Subsequently  he  acquired  the  right  of  sale  in 
case  of  default,  and  the  right  of  foreclosure  if 
sale  proved  impossible.  He  was  bound  to  take 
strict  care  of  the  object  pledged,  not  to  make 
use  of  it  for  his  ow'ii  purposes,  and  either  to 
restore  to  the  owner  any  fruits  or  profits  which 
it  might  yield,  or  else  to  deduct  their  value 
from  the  amount  of  the  debt.  If  the  sale 
yielded  a surplus  after  paying  principal  and 
interest,  this  belonged  to  the  debtor. 

[Institutes  of  Justinian,  ed.  Moyle,  bk.  iii.  pt. 
14.]  F.  c.  M. 

PILLAR  DOLLAR.  See  Dollar. 

PILLET-WILL,  Count  (1781-1860).  A 
Parisian  banker,  he  filled  a prominent  part  on 
the  administrative  boards  of  many  important 
French  financial  and  industrial  establishments  ; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  managers 
of  the  Caisse  d'flpargne — the  savings  bank. 

He  wrote  : Rapport  sur  les  jwrandes  et  maitrises 
(1821) ; Examen anedytique del’usinede Decazeville 
(1832) ; De  la  depense  et  du  produit  des  canaux  et 
des  chemins  de  fer  (1837),  and  several  pamphlets 
on  questions  of  finance.  E.  ca. 

PINKERTON,  John  (1758-1826),  though 
strictly  speaking  scarcely  an  economist,  was  a 
miscellaneous  writer  whose  productions  are  use- 
ful to  the  economist. 

He  published,  among  other  books.  An  Essay  on 
Medals,  or  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Ancierit  and  Modem  Coins  and  Medals,  especially 
those  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Britain  (London, 
1784,  2 vols.  8vo  ; 3rd  ed.,  London,  1808,  2 vols., 
8vo).  The  work  is  referred  to  by  M'Culloch 
{Lit.  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  165)  as  “one  of  the  most 
useful  publications  on  the  subject.”  a.  l. 

PINTO,  Isaac  (1715-1787),  born  at  Amster- 
dam, died  at  the  Hague.  He  was  descended 
from  a Portuguese  family  and  lived  for  some 
time  at  Bordeaux.  He  then  settled  in  Holland, 
where  he  soon  made  a large  fortune  and  an 
equally  great  reputation.  The  Stathouder 
William  IV.  (1747-51)  had  a very  high  opinion 
of  his  advice,  both  on  administration  and 
finance.  He  w'as  as  tolerant  as  ho  was  high- 
minded,  and  his  benevolence  ■won  him 
popularity. 
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A Jew  himself,  he  defended  his  co-religionists 
against  Voltaire.  As  an  economist  he  \vrote 
two  works  not  without  merit,  though  some- 
what paradoxical. 

These  are  Essai  sur  le  luxe  consideri  relativement 
d la  population  et  d I’iconomie,  12mo,  1762,  in 
which  the  author  deprecates  luxury,  understand- 
ing by  this  expression  expenditure  beyond 
income,  a sense  in  which  it  is  not  employed  at 
the  present  day,  and  Traiti  de  la  circ^ation 
et  du  cridit,  12mo,  1773,  and  8vo,  1781,  which 
describes  stock  exchange  transactions.  This 
treatise  advocates  public  debts,  which  Pinto  con- 
siders a cause  of  prosperity  to  a country,  a.  C.f. 

PIPE.  See  Measures  and  Weights. 

PIPE  ROLLS.  The  great  or  annual  rolls 
of  the  exchequer  {Rotvii  Magni,  Eotuli  Annales) 
in  which  the  royal  revenue  in  every  shire  was 
accounted  for ; also  known  later  as  Pipe 
Rolls  {Rotuli  Pipce),  being  probably  so  called 
from  the  likeness  of  a pipe  (ductus  acquoe) 
through  which  the  royal  treasury  was  filled 
(Pipe  Roll  Soc.  Publications,  iii.  42). 

These  rolls,  the  most  ancient  of  our  national 
records,  are  preserved  in  an  almost  unbroken 
series  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  to  the  second  year  of  William  IV.,  though  a 
partial  transcript  only  of  the  first-year-roll  of 
the  former  reign  is  preserved  in  the  Red  Book 
of  the  exchequer.  A still  earlier  roll  for  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Henry  I.  exists,  and  is  of  great 
historical  importance  (Ed.  Hunter,  cp.  Madox, 
Hist,  of  Exch.  Dissert.  Epist.).  Alexander 
de  Swereford,  who  resided  at  the  exchequer  in 
the  first  years  of  the  13th  century,  mentions 
several  other  year-rolls  of  this  reign  (Red  Book, 
folios  47  and  186).  There  are  also  pipe  rolls 
of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  (Eotuli  Normannice) 
during  the  last  years  of  the  12th  century  (Ed. 
Stapleton)  and  a large  series  of  chancellor’s 
rolls  (Rotuli  Cancellarii),  being  the  antigraphs 
of  the  pipe  rolls,  exist  from  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  third  year  of  William  IV.,  but 
the  pipe  rolls  and  chancellor’s  rolls  of  the 
earliest  period  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
interchanged  in  the  official  lists. 

Besides  these,  a third  roll  (Rotulus  Tcrtius) 
w.is  kept  for  a short  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  by  the  famous  Magister  Thomas  Brunus, 
as  a eheck  upon  the  rolls  of  the  treasurer  and 
chancellor. 

In  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  the  ex- 
chequer was  the  most  ancient  and  important 
branch  of  the  curia,  the  only  ]ierinanent  and 
well-organised  department  of  the  state,  the  seat 
of  the  chancery  and  the  receptacle  of  all 
judicial  records  and  state  jjapers.  The  pipe 
rolls,  therefore,  though  the  most  important  of 
the  exchecjuer  records,  were  by  no  means  the 
only  ones  which  then  existed.  With  them 
were  preserved  in  the  iron-bound  chest  of  the 
treasury  of  the  receipt  the  great  exactory 
roll  (Rotulus  E.raetorius),  setting  forth  all  the 


fixed  farms  of  the  counties,  hundreds,  and  roysl  j 
manors  ; the  Danegeld  roll  (Rotuhes  Danegdd^  , J 
the  rolls  of  honours,  or  escheated  baroniee 
tallage  rolls  of  Jews  and  towns,  together  with  i 
an  earlier  series  of  exchequer  records  whl<  *i  j 
are  now  represented  from  the  13th  century  only  , 
— the  memoi-anda,  receipt,  and  issue  rolls 
and  ministers’  accounts.  AU  of  these  were 
subsidiary  to  the  making  of  the  pipe  roll  of 
the  12th  century,  but  before  the  middle 
the  14th  century  the  latter  had  become 
turn  of  secondary  importance  to  the  bulky  . ; 
series  of  schedules  (compoti)  and  foreign  [ 
accounts  (Rotuli  Peregrini),  in  proportion  c-  j 
the  royal  revenue  came  to  be  drawn  from 
customs  and  subsidies  on  merchandise  rather 
than  from  the  profits  of  the  crown  lamls,  from 
feudal  imposts,  and  from  judicial  amercements. 
Moreover  the  chancery  as  a distinct  depart- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century 
relieved  the  pressure  upon  the  exchequer  rolL 
by  the  system  of  estreats  which  were  recorded 
in  the  Originalia  rolls. 

The  pipe  rolls  belong  to  the  class  : f 
“headed”  roUs,  that  is  to  say  rolls  composed 
of  a number  of  membranes  sewn  together  at 
one  end,  instead  of  end  to  end,  or  consecutively, 
like  the  roUs  of  chancery.  Possibly  each 
county  was  at  first  kept  separate  in  the  form  , 
of  a “parrns  rotulus”  or  “rotulet”  as  it 
tvould  now  be  called.  Elaborate  directions  for 
the  choice  of  parchment  and  order  of  entry  are 
contained  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  (L  5,8); 
but  the  feature  of  the  pipe  roll  as  a record  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  made  up  in  open  court 
and  is  a record  of  the  actual  proceedings  that  ; 
took  place  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  account 
of  every  sheriff  of  England.  Nevertheless 
erasures,  interlineations,  and  other  discrep- 
ancies occur  from  a very  early  period,  and  in 
the  year  1236  the  pipe  roll  of  7 Henry  II.  was  j ' 
convicted  of  error  by  a jury  before  the  king’s 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  it  was  jocularly 
proposed  that  it  should  be  cast  into  the  Fleet 
Prison  (Red  Book,  fol.  232). 

The  great  roU,  then,  was  compiled  from  ’ ; i 
various  rolls  which  served  at  the  exchequer  as  ' i 
daj’books  and  ledgers,  but  more  especially  it  [ 
was  at  first  intended  to  comprise  three  several  f 
classes  of  {Payments  due  to  the  crown — (1)  the  I 
king’s  farm,  (2)  the  king’s  geld,  (3)  the  king's  > 
debts,  chiefly  in  respect  of  judicial  proce^-  4 
ings.  The  above  were  entered  in  their  proper  jf 
sequence,  the  farm  of  the  county  being  dis]>osed  < 
of  at  the  close  of  the  account  by  a ceremony.  4 
the  object  of  which  was  to  display  the  amount  * 
of  the  farm  due  which  was  never  stated  in  the  r 
summons  to  the  sherifT.  It  is  a curious  fact  I 
that  the  amounts  of  the  farms  of  the  counties  are  i 
not  set  out  in  any  surviving  record,  a circnni-  i 
stance  which  is  due  to  the  loss  of  the  exactoiy  3 
rolls  in  which  they  were  separately  entered. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
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Ffarm  by  the  addition  of  the  sums  paid  out  to  those 
g«id  in,  but  wthout  much  success,  and  it  will 
oe  found  that  the  secret  of  the  system  of  account 
ies  in  the  deduction  of  the  blanching  money, 
.whether  blank  or  by  tale,  from  every  item  of 
::he  disbursements.  When  the  results  thus 
nbtained  are  compared  with  a unique  fragment 
nf  an  exactory  roll  of  the  reign  of  Henry  111. 

- hey  are  found  to  agree  precisely  i^Red  Book  of 
iExdiequer,  p.  779). 

This  discovery  possesses  considerable  econ- 
»mic  importance  since  it  enables  us  to  ascertain 
i;he  value  of  the  crown  revenues  derived  from 
,;and  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  From 
-;he  entries  of  payments  made  by  the  sheriffs 
»n  behalf  of  the  crown  for  victuals  and  other 
necessaries,  it  is  also  possible  to  collect  an 
■‘xtensive  list  of  products  of  the  soil  and  of 
Lirticles  of  merchandise  with  their  prices  (Hall, 
Jourt  Life  under  the  Plantagenets,  p.  221), 
avhilst  their  historical  and  antiquarian  value 
nas  been  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Eyton  {Court 
und  Household  of  Henry  II.).  There  is  an 
•idditional  interest  attaching  to  these  stately 
records  from  the  consideration  of  the  influence 
avhich  they  must  have  exercised  over  the 
system  of  the  commercial  accounts  in  general. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  king’s  ex- 
L'hequer  served  as  a model  for  the  transaction 
bf  )usiness  in  the  merchant’s  counting  house, 
apparently  with  beneficial  results,  down  to  the 
:nd  of  the  15th  century  at  least,  and  the 
aiifluence  of  the  old  forms  can  be  traced  to  a 
conch  later  date.  But  long  before  this  date 
the  system  of  the  pipe  rolls  had  become  a mere 
cormality,  though  the  pipe  office  declared 
accounts  were  an  effective  method  of  account 
Mown  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  111. 
r see  Exchequer  ; Fak.m  of  the  Counties  ; 
■I’ar.mikg  Taxes  ; Ferm). 

[Cunningham,  History  of  Industry  and  Com- 
•'terce,  3rd  ed.,  ii.  2. — Hall,  Antiquities  of  the 
Exchequer.']  H.  Ha. 

PISTAREEN,  Hi.story  of.  A Spanish  silver 
coin  worth  about  a Franc,  sometimes  spelled 
viestereen,  pistorin,  or  piastereen,  the  latter 
nuggesting  that  the  name  is  “camp”  Spanish 
•for  “ little  piastre.  ” Originally  struck  early  in 
Ithe  18th  century,  as  debased  provincial  coins 
•for  circulation  only  in  Spain  as  2 reals  of  new 
Vlate,  i.e.  new  standard  of  silver  (in  connection 
bvith  the  rating  of  the  Spanish  Dollar,  or 
•[liece-ot-eight,  at  10  instead  of  8 reals),  this 
convenient  token  rapidly  passed  to  America  and 
che  West  Indies,  where  it  played  a great  part 
»n  the  local  currency  of  the  New  AVorld  during 
•the  18th  and  part  of  the  19th  century.  As  a 
cesnlt  of  certain  imperial  monetary  legislation 

1/04,  our  West  Indian  colonies  were  passing, 

Kfibout  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  pistareen, 
rom  a silver  to  a gold  currency.  Being  of  base 
liver,  the  pistareen,  unlike  the  standard  Spanish 
f 0 lar.  Was  enabled  to  hold  its  ground  in  con- 


current circulation  with  gold,  and  thus  served, 
like  a Shilling  ora  franc,  for  internal  and  sub- 
sidiary circulation  under  cover  of  a gold  standard. 
In  1825intheAVest  Indies,  in  1827  in  theUnited 
States,  and  in  1830  in  Canada,  steps  were  taken 
to  get  rid  of  a coin  which  was  no  longer  needed, 
and  which  tended  to  be  passed  as  a quarter 
instead  of  a fifth  of  a dollar.  Consequently  the 
pistareen,  after  over  a century’s  use,  was  driven 
back  to  the  peninsula.  Its  modern  representa- 
tive is  the  Spanish  Peseta,  equal  in  weight  and 
fineness  to  the  franc  of  the  Latin  Union. 

[Heiss,  Monedas  Hispano-Cristianas,  Madrid, 
1865. — Chalmers,  History  of  Currency  in  the  British 
Colonies,  London,  1893.]  r.  c. 

PISTOLE.  From  1537  to  1772  the  gold 
coins  of  Spain  were  the  escudo  and  its  multiples ; 
the  double  escudo  or  pistole ; the  double  pistole  ; 
and  the  quadruple  pistole  or  onza  de  oro,  also 
known  as  the  doubloon.  The  pistole  weighed 
104-4  grains  of  gold  of  the  millesimal  fine- 
ness of  916-6.  Its  intrinsic  value,  therefore, 
in  sterling  would  be  16s.  ll|d.  (1  oz.  = 
£3  : 17  : lOj).  Pistoles  formed  part  of  the 
metallic  currency  of  British  colonies,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  Bahamas,  Canada,  and 
New  Brunswick  (see  Doubloon,  History  of 
the).  f.  e.  a. 

PITT,  William  (1759-1806),  the  ^eat 
statesman,  was  the  earliest  English  minister 
to  give  practical  eft'ect  to  the  theories  of 
Adam  Smith  (q.v.).  During  the  first  years 
of  his  administi-ation  he  laboured  at  reducing 
to  order  the  chaos  of  the  customs  duties,  and 
established  the  Consolidated  Fund,  though 
hampered  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career 
by  the  war  on  the  continent.  In  finance,  he 
succeeded,  during  1784-85 — fortunately  years 
of  peace — in  funding  the  unfunded  debt,  and, 
in  the  following  year  set  on  foot  his  scheme  for 
reducing  the  national  debt  by  means  of  a 
Sinking  Fund  (?.i>.),  a scheme  which,  aftei  - 
wards,  involved  the  bon-owing  of  money  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest  to  pay  oft'  debts  contracted 
at  a low  rate.  A higher  title  to  fame  rests  on 
the  negotiation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  of  September  1786  (see  below,  and  Com- 
mercial Treaties).  Pitt  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  endeavom-s  in  1785  to  secure  complete 
reciprocity  between  England  and  Ireland, 
having  been  thwarted  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
English  merchants.  The  merchants,  however, 
were  for  the  most  part  in  favour  of  the  French 
treaty.  Its  jireamble  declares  the  object 
desired  was  to  jirocure  the  most  solid  advan- 
tages on  both  sides  to  the  natural  productions 
and  industry,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contraband  trade.  The  ti-eaty  was  to  remain 
in  force  twelve  years.  It  admitted  French 
wines  into  England  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  Portugal  ; substituted  for  e.xisting  duties  an 
“ ad  valorem  ” 12  per  cent  duty  on  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures,  and  an  “ad  valorem” 
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10  per  cent  duty  on  hardwares,  cutlery,  iron, 
steel,  etc.,  and  provided  that  all  goods,  not 
specified,  were  to  come  under  the  condition  of 
the  most  favoured  nation  clause.  In  case  of 
war,  subjects  of  either  power  were  to  have  the 
privilege  of  remaining  and  trading,  so  long  as 
they  behaved  peaceably.  Full  liberty  to  travel 
\vithout  license  or  passport  was  given  to  the 
subjects  of  either  kingdom,  as  well  as  perfect 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  religion.  Unhappily 
the  outbreak  of  war  put  back  for  many  years 
the  consummation  of  Pitt’s  ideal. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  enlightened 
policy  was  Pitt’s  action  on  Poor  Law  questions. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  learnt  from  A.  Smith 
the  necessity  of  a radical  amendment  in  the 
law  of  settlement  (see  Poor  Law),  and  that 
the  time  for  which  he  legislated  was  one  of 
disti’ess  seldom  paralleled  in  English  history. 
Nevertheless,  the  results  of  the  measure  of  1796 
(36  Geo.  III.  c.  23),  which  repealed  so  much  of 
9 Geo.  I.  c.  7 as  prohibited  relief  being  given 
to  persons  who  should  refuse  relief  in  the  Poor 
Houses  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  and  further  empowered  overseers, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  parishioners,  or  of 
any  justice  and  justices,  at  their  discretion,  to 
order  relief  to  any  industrious  poor  person,  were 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  “Henceforth,”  says 
Sir  G.  Nicholl,  “outdoor  relief,  in  some  form 
or  other,  became  the  rule,  and  a source  of  great 
and  universal  abuse.”  Pitt’s  views  on  the  poor 
law  were  embodied  in  a bill  which  did  not 
advance  beyond  the  drafting,  the  provisions  of 
which  included  the  gi-anting  of  allowances  in 
aid  of  wages,  of  advances  to  persons  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  land,  keep  a cow,  or  acquire 
a competence  in  trade,  and  of  relief  to  small 
property  holders.  Its  proposals  were  merci- 
lessly exposed  by  Bentham  in  Observaiioiis  on 
tlie  Poor  Law  irdroduced,  hy  Mr.  PiU,  London, 
1798,  8 VO,  privately  printed  (see  also  Malthus). 

[Consult  for  Pitt’s  taxation  measures,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  viii.  Dowell’s  History  of  Taxation  in  Eng- 
land, 4 vols.  1884. — Lecky’s  History  of  Eng- 
land in  18th  Century,  1887,  vol.  v.  pp.  294- 
305.  For  Sinking  Fund : Hamilton,  On  the 
National  Debt,  1818,  8vo. — Speeches  of  AV. 
Pitt,  1808,  8vo,  vol.  i.  pp.  217-237. — Lecky 
as  above,  pp.  318-330.  For  Frencli  Treaty: 
Lecky  as  above,  pp.  307-318. — Speeches,  vol.  i. 
pp.  237-254. — Text  in  Maepherson’s  History 
of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  112. — Annual  Register, 
vol.  xxviii.  pp.  266-282.  For  poor-law  policy  : 
Nicholl’s  History  of  English  Poor  Law,  1854, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  122-129. — Speeches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  129- 
137. — Text  of  bill  in  Eden’s  Slate  of  the  Poor, 
1797,  4to,  app.  No.  xi..  No.  xxi.]  ii.  e.  E. 

“ Pitt’s  object  ill  arranRing  the  treaty  was  not  so 
much  commercial  as  political.  He  thought,  and  rightly 
thought,  a friendly  feeling  between  the  two  great 
countries  of  England  and  France  worth  every  effort 
which  he  could  make.  He  had  to  meet  the  Herce 
invectives  of  Fox,  and  the  stern  opposition  of  lliirke, 
and  had  to  use  every  argument  in  his  power  to  carry  his 


measure.  Tlie  commercial  policy  of  the  two  nations  has 
changed  much  since  that  period ; for  then  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  France  was,  in  these  respects,  mo.-^e 
liberal  than  tliat  of  England,  Pitt's  words,  tliat  he 
desired  to  lay  ‘ a foundation  for  an  amicable  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,’  reveal  the  motive,  the  very 
honouiable  motive,  which  was  the  keystone  of  Ins 
policy  in  proposing  this  treaty." 

It  received  high  praise  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  When 
introducing  his  own  treaty  with  France  in  1800,  he 
described  Pitt  as  “that  greatest  of  all  our  peace 
ministers,"  and  spoke  of  the  treaty  as  “Chie  of  the  I'ery 
be.st  and  very  wisest  measures  ever  adopted  by  parlia- 
ment, and  which  contributed  at  least  as  much  as  any 
passage  of  his  brilliant  career  to  the  fame  of  the  gieal 
statesman  who  introduced  it." 

Tiie  high  duties  then  in  force  had  encouraged  Cosma- 
BAKD  transactions  so  much  that  a large  part  of  the 
trade  bettveen  England  and  France  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  smuggler. 

“ Of  this  fact,  too,  Pitt  made  great  use  in  his  speechea 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
treaty.  ‘ Although  we  had  laid,'  he  said,  ‘ in  uiost 
instances,  prohibiting  duties,  and  in  some  absolute 
prohibitions  on  articles  of  French  produce  and  manu- 
facture, yet  it  was  i«rfectly  notorious  that  many  of  those 
very  articles  were  in  constant  use  and  consumption  in 
this  kingdom.’  As  an  imtance,  he  mentioned  the 
articles  of  French  cambrics,  which,  though  lying  under 
a prohibition,  were  yet  constantly  worn  by  mast  persons; 
and,  he  believed,  withont  a single  exception,  by  e»ery 
gentleman  in  the  Honse.  This  remark  shows  how 
completely  the  practice  of  smuggling  was  recognised  at 
that  time,  if  W.  Pitt  had  no  doubt  that  all  those  who 
were  listening  to  him,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
habitually  wore  cambric  which  had  been  smuggled  into 
the  country."  [See  Banker^ s MagaHne,  March  1S77.] 

PLACE,  Francis  (1771-1854),  wrote  Hlus- 
traiions  and  proofs  of  the  principle  of  Popula- 
tion, ; including  an  examination  of  the  proposed 
remedies  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  a reply  to  Ote 
otgections  of  Mr.  Godwin  and  others.  London, 
1822,  8 VO. 

In  the  ten  chapters  of  the  book  the  author 
treats  of  the  question  of  population  as  between 
JIalthus  and  Godwin  ; of  the  respective  jxipula- 
tions  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  United  States  ; 
ch.  iv.  discusses  Mr.  David  Booth’s  “ Disser- 
tation on  the  Ratios  of  Increase  in  Population 
and  in  the  Cleans  of  Subsistence.”  The  author 
next  treats  of  the  population  of  ancient  states  ; 
of  the  means  of  preventing  the  numbers  of 
mankind  from  increasing  faster  than  food  is 
provided,  with  (vi.  § 3)  his  own  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Place  lays  great  stress  on  the  misery, 
poverty,  and  crime  which  so  frequently  result 
from  large  families  ; and  insists  that  it  should 
be  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  poor  that  the 
market  can  be  overstocked  with  labour  ; that 
this  caused  the  low  rate  of  wages  ; that  misery 
and  [lovert}’  follow  indiscretion  ; and  that  by 
voluntary  restriction  of  families,  the  supply  of 
labour  might  be  brought  rather  under  the 
demand. 

The  rest  of  the  work  treats  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  (oh.  vii.,  five  secs.),  and  the 
decrease  of  mortality  here  ; of  the  accumulation 
of  capital  as  it  conduces  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people ; and  concludes  by  a defence  of 
political  economy  as  against  Mr.  Godwin’s 
attacks  on  the  science. 

Other  publication.s  of  Francis  Place  are  : — Tlie 
Improvement  of  the  Working  People. — Drun/xn- 
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n«s5. — Education,  etc.,  Loudou,  1834,  12mo. — A 
Letter  to  a Minister  of  State,  respecting  Taxes  on 
Knowledge  (by  F.  P.),  1831,  8vo  ; 3rd  ed.,  London, 
1335,  8 VO. — The  Mystery  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
explained,  by  F.  P.,  1821,  8vo. — Observations  on 
Mr.  Iluskisso/i’s  Speech  on  the  Laws  relating  to 
Combinations  of  Woricmen,  F.  P.,  1825. 

[G.  Wallas,  Life  of  F.  Place,  1771-1854,  8vo, 
398.]  A.  L. 

PLANTATION.  The  old  term  by  which  the 
ritish  colonies  in  Virginia,  New  England,  and 
he  West  Indies  were  originally  known  ; it  was 
Ihcial  as  well  as  popular,  and  so  imiversal  in 
he  earliest  records  of  colonisation  that  it  would 
: difficult  to  decide  by  whom  it  was  first  used. 
Tlie  commission  upon  trade  appointed  by 
ames  I.  in  1622,  and  renewed  by  Charles  I. 
in  1625,  seems  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
'ommittee  and  Commissioners  of  Trade  and 
^Plantations  (sometimes  “ Foreign  Plantations  ”) 
vhich  are  referred  to  not  infrequently  from 
630  onwards,  e.g.  in  1636  in  connection  with 
Virginia,  and  again  in  1637  in  a proclamation 
restraining  emigration.  Cromwell  appointed  a 
standing  commission  on  trade,  and  Charles  II. 
n 1660  appointed  two  councils,  one  for  trade, 
he  other  for  “Foreign  Plantations.”  To  the 
atter  was  assigned  the  duty  of  investigating 
ind  recording  the  trade  and  general  condition 
)f  the  colonies,  of  controlling  emigration  to 
hem,  and  supervising  their  social  progress. 
The  functions  of  the  two  councils  overlapped, 
nd  they  were  united  in  1672  ; but  the  existence 
f the  new  council  was  precarious  and  sometimes 
suspended,  till,  in  1696,  William  III.  definitely 
onstituted  the  germs  of  the  present  Board  of 
Trade  (5.1;.).  Under  this  the  plantations  were 
dministered  till  1768,  when  a secretary  of  state 
ior  the  colonies  was  first  appointed.  His  office 
vas  popularly  known  as  the  “ Plantation  Office  ” ; 
nd  when  in  1781  it  was  abolished,  that  name 
vas  attached  to  the  department  of  the  home 
'ffice  which  for  the  next  twenty  years  admini- 
Jtered  colonial  affairs. 

With  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  term 
ad  fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  gradually  sup- 
lantcd  by  the  term  “colonies.”  In  the  term 
‘ plantation  duty  ” it  lingered  on  till  the  year 
;846. 

[Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Colonial,  passim. — 
I^pherson’s  A nnals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii. — Official 
hsto/ry  of  Public  Departments.  (See  also  under 
"OLONIES.)]  C.  A.  H. 

PLANTATION  OFFICE.  See  Plantation. 

plantation  DUTIES.  This  term  denotes 
he  taxes  formerly  levied  by  the  British  govern- 
lent  upon  its  colonies  or  “ foreign  plantations  ” 
'66  Plantation).  These  must  not  be  con- 
nnded  with  the  4^  per  cent  duty  levied  by 
arious  West  Indian  legislatures  on  their  ex- 
»orts  (see  Exports,  Dutie.s  on).  They  were 
ayable  into  the  imperial  Exchequer  and  were 
rat  levied  in  1672  (act  25  Charles  II.  c.  7), 
VOL.  III. 


on  the  export  of  certain  produce  of  the  planta- 
tions in  default  of  a sufficient  bond  by  the 
exporter  to  bring  the  produce  to  England  or 
Wales,  and  were  thus  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  export  of  colonial  produce  to 
any  foreign  country.  They  might  be  levied 
in  kind  if  the  exporter  had  no  ready  money. 
The  produce  of  the  duties  was  small,  and  the 
first  appropriation  of  it  by  parliament  was 
made  in  1699.  The  average  annual  amount 
which  they  produced  during  Queen  Anne’s  reign 
was  estimated  at  £1000.  A variation  of  this 
idea  of  taxing  the  plantations  for  restrictive 
purposes  was  tried  in  1733,  with  some  idea  (it 
is  hard  to  say  what)  of  favouring  the  sugar 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  : by  6 Geo.  II.  c. 
13,  duties  were  levied  on  all  foreign  tropical 
produce  imported  into  the  plantations  of  North 
America.  They  did  not  bring  into  the  ex- 
chequer any  great  sum.  The  principle  so 
admitted  was  extended  in  1763  by  act  4 Geo. 
III.  c.  15,  which  avowed  the  justice  of  raising 
a revenue  in  the  king’s  dominions  in  America 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  defence  and 
protection.  These  duties  were  levied  on  the 
importation  of  sugar,  indigo,  silks,  linens,  etc., 
into  the  American  colonies  or  plantations,  and 
for  the  twenty- three  years  up  to  1787  averaged 
£6000  a year.  In  1765,  by  Grenville’s  Stamp 
Act,  the  British  government  made  their  notorious 
effort  to  extend  the  principle  of  taxing  the 
colonies  for  imperial  purposes  by  assuming  to 
levy  internal  taxation.  On  the  failure  of  this 
scheme  they  fell  back  on  the  increase  of 
the  plantation  [customs]  duties,  and  in  1767 
appointed  a special  board  to  administer  them. 
In  1767  a further  extension  was  attempted  : 
new  duties  on  glass,  paper,  painters’  colours, 
and  tea  imported  into  the  plantations  were 
imposed,  and  the  right  to  apply  them  for  the 
civil  government  as  well  as  for  defence  was 
asserted.  These  were  called  “port  duties,”  and 
it  was  the  duty  on  tea  which  led,  in  1775,  to  the 
revolt  and  subsequent  loss  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  These  port  duties  were  repealed  in 
1778,  but  the  other  plantation  duties  survived, 
being  expressly  appropriated  by  the  Consolidated 
Fund  Act  of  1787,  and  further  recognised  by 
various  acts  up  to  1846,  when  they  were  abol- 
ished by  the  acta  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  94. 

[House  of  Commons  Return,  366-1. , of  1869.] 

c.  A.  H. 

PLATO,  the  gi'eat  Athenian  philosopher 
(427-347  B.C.),  does  not,  like  his  pupil  Aris- 
totle [q.v.),  reach  the  conception  of  a special 
“science  of  wealth,”  but  in  his  treatment  of 
political  and  ethical  questions  ho  takes  account 
of  economic  conditions,  and  his  jiolitical  specu- 
lations deal  to  some  extent,  though  not 
primarily,  with  economic  problems.  In  his 
Republic  (II.  369  b)  he  says  of  the  state 
that  “it  comes  into  existence  because  the 
individual  is  not  self-sufficing  but  has  many 
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needs.”  The  most  urgent  of  these  are  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  : and  so  Plato  goes  on  to 
picture  a state  or  society  of  the  simplest  kind 
as  consisting  of  a husbandman,  a builder,  a 
weaver,  a shoemaker,  and  perhaps  a few  other 
craftsmen  supplying  their  own  and  each  other’s 
wants.  This  need  not  he  understood  as  if 
Plato  thought  that  states  actually  arose  in 
every  case  through  different  kinds  of  economic 
producers  coming  together  and  making  a “social 
contract.”  The  conception  of  the  origin  of 
society  in  a contract  was  known  to  him  (see 
Re.'p.  II.  359  a)  ; it  had  doubtless  been  pro- 
pounded by  some  of  the  Sophists  or  popular 
philosophers  of  the  time.  But  he  himself  in 
the  Laws  (III.  676  seg.)  puts  forward  very 
clearly  the  same  theory  of  the  growth  of 
political  society  out  of  the  pati’iarchal  family, 
which  Aristotle  adopts  in  his  Politics  (I.  2), 
though,  in  the  difficulty  generally  felt  by  the 
ancients  of  conceiving  a beginning  of  chulisa- 
tion,  the  patriarchal  families  out  of  which  our 
societies  are  said  to  have  been  developed  are 
supposed  to  be  the  survivors  of  some  earlier 
city-states  destroyed  by  a deluge.  What 
Plato  says  in  Bep.  II.  may  fairly  he  interpreted 
as  a recognition  of  the  economic  basis  of  all 
political  society.  He  sees  the  significance  of 
the  division  of  labour,  arguing  that  it  is 
expedient  that  each  worker  should  produce 
that  commodity  which  he  can  produce  best  in 
excess  of  his  o\vn  requuements,  and  exchange 
this  commodity  for  the  products  of  others, 
rather  than  that  every  one  should  distribute 
his  time  among  various  pursuits  so  as  to  supply 
all  his  own  needs  (369  E,  370  a).  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  division  of  labour  is 
not  based  by  Plato  solely  on  the  economic 
advantage  in  respect  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  production,  but  also  on  the  sui>posed  natural 
diflerences  of  individuals.  “All  things  are 
produced  in  greater  abundance  and  better 
in  quality  and  more  easily,  when  one  man  does 
one  thing  which  is  natural  to  him  and  does  it 
at  the  right  time  and  leaves  other  things  alone  ” 
(370  c,  cp.  Laws,  VIII.  846  e).  Besides  the 
producers  of  commodities  directly  used  for  the 
support  of  life,  there  must  be  producers  of  the 
instruments  those  workers  require.  And  for 
the  exchange  of  commodities  with  other  states 
there  must  be  merchants  (Ipiropoi,  371  a),  and 
for  exchange  within  the  state — Plato  thinks 
only  of  a small  city-state — we  must  have  retail 
dealers  (xdTrT/Xoi,  371  d),  who  ought  to  bo 
persons  jdiysically  unfit  for  other  kinds  of 
labour.  From  the  skilled  jiroducers,  whom  he 
thinks  of  as  independent  workers,  Plato  dis- 
tinguishes as  a separate  class  the  unskilled 
labourers  for  hire. 

Tlie  consideration  of  foreign  commerce  leads 
Plato  to  remark  that  “what  they  produce  at 
homo  must  he  not  only  enough  for  tliemselves, 
but  sueft  both  in  quantity  and  quality  as  to 


accommodate  those  from  whom  their  wants  a;e 
supplied”  (371  a).  In  this  we  may  see  an 
implicit  recognition  that  imports  and  exports 
must  balance  one  another.  But  Plato  has  no 
“mercantile  theory”  to  lead  him  astray,  nor 
to  suggest  the  full  significance  of  the  problems 
of  foreign  trade.  In  the  Laws  (IV.  705  A,  h) 
Plato  expresses  the  opinion,  like  Aristotle  after 
him  (Pol.  VII.  c.  5 and  6),  that  a state  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  self-sufficing  and  not  de- 
pendent on  foreign  imports  ; but  he  prohibits 
duties  on  imports  and  exports  (Laws,  VUL 
847  b).  The  mention  of  exchange  in  Pep.  II. 
suggests  the  purpose  of  money  (v6/uafM) : 
“ From  the  practice  of  buj'ing  and  selling  will 
arise  money  as  a token,  or  conventional  sign, 
for  the  sake  of  exchange”  (^6ft3o\or  -nji  d.\Xa-;-^r 
ivesa,  371  b). 

When  Socrates  in  Plato’s  dialogue  has 
described  the  simple  sort  of  life  which  will 
be  led  in  this  “political  society  on  its  lowest 
terms  ” (^  dvayKaiord.Tr]  -rdXis,  Pep.  369  d),  the 
description  is  scoffed  at  by  Glaucon,  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  dialogue,  as  that  of  a “city  of 
pigs  ” (372  d).  In  this  passage  there  is  almost 
certainly  an  allusion  to  the  cynic  ideal  of  the 
“return  to  nature”  and  the  simplification  of 
life — a Hellenic  anticipation  of  ^usseanism. 
To  meet  the  demand  of  Glaucon  for  a more 
elaborate  ideal,  Socrates  proceeds  to  considei  s 
state  on  a larger  scale.  But  in  the  discussions 
to  which  this  leads,  on  war,  education,  art, 
religion,-  etc.,  there  is  nothing  of  specially 
economic  interest,  except  the  rigid  division 
into  classes  which  is  held  to  be  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour,  “one  man,  one  trade.”  In  a well- 
regulated  state,  rulers,  warriors,  husband- 
men, artizaus  should  each  form  separate 
classes  or  castes,  though  individuals  may 
occasionallj'  have  to  be  transferred  from  one 
caste  to  another,  when  they  show  higher  or 
lower  capacities  than  those  of  the  caste  in 
which  they  are  bom  (Pep.  III.  412-415). 
Slavery  would  not  be  necessary  in  Plato’s  ideal 
state,  where  the  needs  of  life  are  met  by  the 
labour  of  subject  classes  of  citizens  ; but  he 
seems  to  take  for  granted  that  there  will  be 
slaves  even  in  his  ideal  state,  though  he  objects 
to  the  enslavement  of  Greek  by  Greek  (V. 
469  b).  The  eommuniW  of  goods,  which, 
along  with  the  abolition  of  the  private  family 
and  the  admission  of  women  to  the  same 
occujxitions  as  men,  Plato  holds  to  he  necessary 
in  the  most  jierfect  state  (Pep.  III.  416  n-417  r: 
IV.  423  E,  424  -v  ; V.  449-466),  is  not  proposed 
as  a solution  of  economic  difficulties.  In  fact 
Plato,  as  Aristotle  rightly  complains  in  Pol.  11. 
5,  § IS,  never  discusses  wliether  eommunism  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  labouring  classes  or  not, 
Plato  advocates  communism  on  ethical  and  not 
on  economic  groumls.  The  philosopher-rulers 
of  the  ideal  state  should  have  no  private  in- 
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terests  of  property  or  of  family  to  divert  them 
from  their  public  duties.  They  are  to  live  like 
soldiers  in  barracks  mth  common  meals,  etc., 
such  as  there  were  at  Sparta.  Thus  if  we  seek 
for  later  parallels  to  Plato’s  ideal  state,  we 
should  find  them,  not  so  much  in  any  of  the 
modern  communistic  or  socialistic  ideals  — 
though  Plato’s  Republic  is  directly  or  indirectly 
the  parent  of  most  of  them — as  in  the  com- 
munism of  monastic  orders  or  in  the  rule  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  Paraguay  (see  Kaufmann, 
'Socialism  and  Communism  in  their  Practical 
.ApplicaXio/n,  S.P.C.K.,  1883),  which,  if  we 
.substitute  priests  for  philosophers,  forms  the 
most  remarkable  realisation  of  Plato’s  ideal 
•■state  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  state  in 
which  wealth,  instead  of  philosophic  vir  tue,  pro- 
vides the  ruling  principle  is  oligarchy— one  of 
the  corrupt  forms  of  government.  In  his  ac- 
count of  oligarchy,  in  P>^.  VIII.,  Plato  seems  to 
be  thinking  mainly  of  commercial  states  such  as 
'Corinth.  In  such  states  there  comes  to  be  one 
ity  of  the  rich  and  one  of  the  poor,  and  the 
sevils  of  debt  prepare  the  way  for  revolution 
•and  for  “the  tyrant”  who  begins  by  posing 
“the  people’s  friend.” 

In  the  Laws,  which  Plato  wrote  later  than 
the  Republic,  and  probably  in  his  old  age,  he 
tUl  speaks  of  communism  of  property  as  essen- 
-tial  to  the  best  state  ; but  he  is  now  content  to 
vork  out  the  plan  of  a “second-best  state”  in 
•^vhich,  giving  up  community  of  goods  as  too 
igh  an  ideal  for  average  human  nature,  he 
>roposes  equality  of  property  in  land  (V. 
739,  740).  Citizenship  is  to  be  limited  to 
those  owning  land  and  engaged  in  agriculture, 
rhe  number  of  citizens,  i.  e.  of  heads  of  house- 
lolds — for  the  private  family  is  retained  in 
the  second-best  state— and  owners  of  allotments, 
3 fi.\ed  at  5040,  a number  convenient  for  sub- 
livision  (737  e,  738  a).  None  of  the  citizens 
3 to  be  an  artizan  or  to  engage  in  trade, 
vhether  as  merchant  or  retail  dealer  (VIII. 
46  D ; XI.  919  d).  The  lots  of  land  are  to 
e equal  in  value  at  the  foundation  of  the  state, 
nferior  quality  being  compensated  by  larger 
ize  (V.  745  c),  and  the  original  equality  is  to 
*be  maintained  as  far  as  possible  through  regu- 
ation  of  the  population  under  the  advice  and 
iiection  of  the  elder  citizens.  If  need  be,  an 
^excess  of  population  is  to  be  relieved  by  coloni- 
♦^ation  (740  d,  e)  ; a deficiency,  but  only  in 
i»se  of  absolute  necessity,  is  to  be  met  by  the 
^mission  of  new  citizens  (741  a).  Gold  and 
silver  coin  are  not  to  be  owned  by  private 
persons,  who  are  to  employ  a coinage  current 
hnly  within  the  state,  though  for  the  needs  of 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries  the  state 
Jiiust  use  a currency  that  will  be  accepted  else- 
Svhere  (742  a).  With  respect  to  property  other 
lhan  land,  absolute  equality  is  regarded  as 
'‘’'attainable.  The  citizens  are  to  be  divided 
^nto  four  classes  according  to  their  possessions. 


the  lowest  class  consisting  of  those  who  have 
only  the  original  lot  of  land  ; but  no  one  is  to 
be  allowed  to  acquire  more  than  four  times  this 
amount  of  property.  Anything  beyond  this 
limit  of  wealth  is  to  go  to  the  state  and  “the 
gods  of  the  state”  (744  b-745  a).  A proposal 
that  every  citizen’s  allotment  of  land  should  be 
in  two  sections,  one  nearer  the  city  and  one 
farther  away,  is  adopted  from  quite  other  than 
economic  reasons  ; it  is  a method  of  equalising 
the  value  of  the  property  (745  c).  This  pro- 
posal is  objected  to  by  Aristotle  in  Pol.  II.  6, 
§ 15,  as  inconvenient ; but,  like  very  many  other 
things  in  Plato’s  Laws,  it  is  adopted  by  Aristotle 
himself  in  his  ideal  state  for  the  same  reason 
of  equality,  and  iu  order  that  there  may  be 
unanimity  among  the  citizens  in  case  of  war 
and  threatened  invasion  (PoZ.  VII.  10,  § 11). 
Though  Plato  prohibits  the  taking  of  interest 
on  loans  (Laws,  XI.  921  d),  and  even  refuses  to 
enforce  by  law  the  repayment  of  borrowed 
capital  (V.  742  c),  he  allows  interest  to  be 
charged  on  overdue  accounts  (921  d). 

Economic  matters  are  hardly  referred  to  in 
any  other  of  Plato’s  dialogues.  In  the  Sophist 
(219  A-c)  a distinction  is  drawn  between  those 
arts  which  are  productive  or  creative  (rexvai 
iroLip-i-Kal)  and  those  which  are  acquisitive 
(KTOTLKal)  ; but  the  subdivisions  of  the  latter 
class  are  fanciful  rather  than  scientific.  The 
dichotomies  of  this  dialogue  are  an  iionical 
method  of  describing  the  natoe  of  the  sophist, 
and  not  a serious  attempt  at  a classification  of 
the  arts.  The  classification  of  the  different 
forms  of  property  in  the  Staiesman  (Politicus, 
287-289)  are  somewhat  less  artificial  and,  along 
with  the  passage  in  Rep.  II.  369  b-371  e 
already  referred  to,  may  be  regarded  as  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  treatment  of  economies  in 
Aristotle’s  Pol.  I.  8-11. 

The  subject  of  wealth  is  throughout  ti'eated 
by  Plato  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  He 
distinguishes  in  the  scale  of  good  things  three 
grades  : (1)  the  goods  of  the  soul,  i.e.  wisdom, 
self-control,  and  the  other  virtues  ; (2)  health, 
the  good  of  the  body  ; (3)  wealth.  The  lower 
only  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  good,  and 
pursuit  of  it  is  always  to  be  limited  and  deter- 
mined by  consideration  for  the  higher.  {Laws, 
V.  743  E ; IX.  870  b ; cp.  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  I. 
8.  § 2). 

The  Eryxias,  a short  dialogue  which  has 
come  down  to  us  among  the  works  of  Plato, 
but  which  even  the  ancient  critics  agreed  in 
considering  spurious,  deals  with  the  subject  of 
wealth  in  the  spirit  of  this  ethical  estimate  of 
the  respective  values  of  good  things.  The 
popular  opinion  that  wealth  consists  in  a quantity 
of  money  is  refuted  by  the  argument  that  there 
exist  intrinsically  wortldess  currencies,  such  as 
the  leatliei’  coins  or  tokens  used  at  Carthage, 
the  worthless  pieces  of  iron  used  in  Lacedamion, 
and  the  engraved  stones  used  in  jEthiopia. 
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The  possession  of  quantities  of  such  things  will 
not  make  a man  wealthy  elsewhere  {Eryx.  399  E- 
400  b).  Wealth  is  shovi'n  to  be  what  is  nse- 
ful  to  any  one  ; what  is  useless  to  any  one — 
e.tj.  a house  to  tlie  nomad  Soythiaii — is  not 
wealth,  ^lore  particularly  wealth  is  found  to 
be  that  class  of  useful  things  which  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  body  (400B-401  e).  The  writer 
comes  very  near  to  putting  in  the  additional 
ijualilication  that  they  must  be  exchangeable  ; 
for  he  argues  that  those  hare  wealth  who 
jrossBss  arts  by  teaching  which — "in  exchange 
for  which”  (d»^l  rovrw*’) — they  can  supply 
their  wonts  (402  d).  But  from  this  economic 
(mint  of  view  he  passes  on  to  tlie  ethical  con> 
elusion  that,  since  he  who  has  the  fewest 
desires  is  best  oiT,  the  wisest  may  be  the  richest 
and  the  rich  man  the  worst  off  (405  c*406; 
cp.  394  -A.).  This  dialogue  has  been  ascribed  by 
modern  scholars,  but  on  mere  conjecture,  to 
various  members  of  the  Socratio  circle,  such  os 
Simon  tbe  cobbler  or  Alscliines  Socraticus,  or 
to  a i>upil  of  Plato  or  of  Antiathones.  It  con- 
tains nothing  really  inconsistent  with  Plato's 
genuine  works,  but  it  probably  represents  the 
Cynic  point  of  view,  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Stoics.  We  may  compare  the  Stoic  paradox 
elaborated  by  Cicero  {Paradoxa  6) — “That 
the  wise  alone  is  wealthy  ” (Won  cupidum  esse 
pecuniae  est).  The  wTiter,  if  later  than  Aristotle, 
which  there  seems  no  necessity  to  suppose,  is 
in  any  case  not  inlluenced  by  Pol.  I.  8-11. 
The  Eryxias,  being  tlie  oldest  book  we  know 
of  which  isolates  the  subject  of  wealth  for 
examination,  may  be  called  the  earliest  treatise 
on  political  economy  ; but  it  is  so  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  hlr.  Ruskin's  later  writings  are 
economic  treatises. 

[J.  Bouar,  Philosophy  ami  Poliiioal  Ecoiiomy 
(1893).  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  contains  a full  discussion 
of  Plato. — Jowett’s  Translation  of  Plato,  third 
edition,  1892,  contains  a translation  of  the 
Eryxias.  On  that  dialogue  cp.  W.  L.  Newman’s 
note  OQ  Aristotle’s  Polities,  I.  9,  1257  A 11,  snd 
C.  Ritter,  Untersuchungen  Uber  Plato  (Stuttgart, 
1888),  pp.  64-88.  On  theinlluenceof  Plato's  liep., 
see  arts,  Cabet  ; CAurANEtXA  ; Hariusotox  ; 

; Utohas.]  D.  0.  B. 

PLAY,  Le,  ace  Le  Play. 

PLAYFAIR,  William  (1759-1823),  at- 
tempted in  his  youth  with  little  success  to 
combine  the  positions  of  inventor  and  trades- 
man. He  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1789  became 
agent  to  an  American  Land  Company,  the 
operations  of  which  were  disastrous  to  those 
sent  out.  On  returning  to  London  he  opened 
a “Security”  Bank,  which,  however,  soon 
coUapaed.  After  Waterloo  he  returned  to  Paris 
os  editor  of  Galigrutni's  Messenger,  but  had  to 
leave  France  to  avoid  imprisonnient  on  a judg- 
ment in  an  action  for  lilnl.  His  publications 
were  very  numerous ; many  were  directed 
against  the  French,  and  ho  advocated  the  issue 


of  forged  assignats.  In  the  Oentievuxn' s .Vag. 
(1823,  pt.  L 564)  is  an  imperfect  list  of  forty* 
one  pamphlets  and  books,  among  which,  beaid(«| 
those  mentioned  below,  are — 

A Oensral  View  qf  the  Actual  Force  and 
Resources  gf  France,  1793. — Better  Prospects  to 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  <f  Great  Britain, 
1793. — LetterloSir  Wm.  PuUeney  oniheesiablisl^ 
menC  qf  another  Public  Bank  m London,  1797. — 
Statistical  Tables,  from  the  German  gf  Boettieherj 
1800.— •Slafutieoi  Account  of  the  U.S.  from  the 
French,  1807. 

[The  Bietionary  of  Katimal  Biography,  voL 
46.]  H.  x.  E. 

He  published  anonymously  in  1785  The  Increase 
of  Manufactures  ...  a proposal  to  establish  a 
fond  for  lending  sums  of  money  at  an  interest 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In 
1780  appeared  The  Commercial  and  Political 
Atlas  (brosght  up  to  date  in  two  sneoessiv^] 
editions  1787  and  1801),  remarkable  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  graphical  method  to  the  statistics  of 
finance.  The  method  is  thus  introdneed : — “ Snp* 
pose  the  money  that  we  pay  in  any  one  year  for 
the  expense  of  the  na^7  were  in  guineas,  and  that 
these  guineas  were  laid  down  upon  a lar^  table  in 
a straight  line  and  touching  each  other,  and  those 
paid  next  year  were  laid  down  in  another  straight 
line,  and  the  same  continued  for  a number  of 
years,  these  lines  would  be  of  different  lengths  u 
there  were  fewer  or  more  guineas ; and  they 
would  make  a shape,  the  dimensions  of  whi^ 
would  agree  exactly  witli  the  amount  of  the  s 
{Allas,  1st  edition ; the  illustration  is  varied  in 
subsequent  veraions).  By  this  method  “as  mudi 
information  may  be  obtained  in  five  minutes  aa 
would  require  whole  days  to  imprint  on  tbs 
memory  ...  by  a table  of  figures."  Thus  ordi- 
nates at  points  on  a borizontal  line  represent 
the  amount  of  exports  snd  of  imports  at  each 
epoch ; the  difference  between  them — forming  a 
stream  of  varying  width— represents  the  bolanet 
of  trade.  That  Playfair  should  give  prominenOS 
to  this  conception  is  remarkable,  as  bis  observe* 
tions  on  our  trade  with  France  evidence  a just 
sense  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  parties  to 
international  trade. 

The  Real  Statement  gf  the  Fl'nancrx  nruf 
Resources  of  Great  Britain,  1796,  contains  some 
good  remarks  on  the  depreciation  of  money.  “ If 
money  should  decrease  in  value  faster  Uian  the 
debts  increo.se,  then  the  bunlens  of  the  people, 
though  nominally  augmenting,  may  be  actually 
diminishing.”  The  rudimentary  idea  of  an  index 
number  may  be  noticed  in  the  Appendix,  p.  29. 

In  the  Inquiry  itdo  the  . Causes  ^ the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  . . . A'alibnr,  which  appeared  In 
1805,  Playfair  pretends  to  apply  his  method  to 
ancient  history.  In  the  preface  he  acknowledges 
obligation  to  hia  brother  Professor  John  Playfair 
for  the  idea  of  the  new  method.  In  the  same  year 
(1605)  Playfair  published  an  edition  of  tVcalthgf 
Xations,  which  contains  some  acute  criticisiot; 
for  instance,  on  Adam  Smith’s  doctrine  thot  ‘‘the 
more  a man  pays  for  the  tax  the  less  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for  the  rent  ” [of  a house]  ( IVealth 
of  Fatior\s,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.) ; and  on  Sir  M.-itlhe* 
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Decker’s  observation  approved  by  Adam  Smith 
Ithat  “certain  taxes  are  in  the  price  of  certain 
j goods,  sometimes  repeated  and  accumulated  four 
(or  five  times”  {ib.).  These  are  supplementary 
-chapters  on  occurrences  in  finance  subsequent  to 
^ Adam  Smith’s  time,  and  on  the  French  “Econo- 
1 mists.”  Playfair  e\"inces  some  acumen  as  an 
« economist  as  well  as  some  originality  as  a 

• statistician. 

The  Increase  of  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and 
. Finance,  with  the  Extension  of  Civil  Liberty  pro- 
t posed  in  Regulations  for  the  Interest  of  Money, 
: 1 785  (anonymous). — The  Commercial  and  Political 
.Atlas  representing  by  Means  of  Stained  Copper - 
I Plate  Charts,  the  Exports,  Imports,  and  General 
Trade  of  England  ; the  Xational  Debt,  and  other 
i Public  Accounts;  with  Observations  and  Remarks. 
‘by  William  PlajTair,  author  of  Regulations  for  the 
interest  of  Money,  . . . 1786  (2nd  ed.  1787,  3rd 
-ed.  1801). — The  Statistical  Breviary,  shewing,  on 
irt  Principle  entirely  New,  the  Resources  of  every 
: State  and  Kingdom  in  Europe  ; illustrated  with 
Stained  Copper -Plate  Charts,  representing  the 

• Physical  Powers  of  each  Distinct  Nation  with  case 
tand  perspicuity,  by  WiUiam  Playfair,  to  which  is 
■added  a similar  exhibition  of  the  ruling  powers  of 
iHindostan,  1786  (and  later  editions). — For  the 
' Use  of  the  Enemies  of  England  ; a Real  Statement 
\of  the  Finances  and  Resources  of  Great  Britain  ; 
‘.illustrated  by  Two  Copper  - Plate  Charts,  by 
■William  Playfair,  inventor  of  Lineal  Arithmetic, 
SI 796. — Lineal  Arithmetic;  applied  to  show  the 

• Progress  of  the  Commeice  and  Revenue  of  England 
Muring  the  Present  Century ; which  is  represented 
*by  33  Copper-Plate  Charts.  Being  an  Useful 
'.Companion  for  the  CaKnet  and  Counting-House, 
•by  William  Playfair,  inventor  of  this  method  of 
’Stating  accounts. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Permanent 

Causes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Powerful  and 
Wealthy  Nations,  illustrated  by  four  Engraved 
^Charts,  by  William  Playfair,  author  of  Notes 
tand  Continuation  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
*and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam 
ISmith,  LL.D.,  and  Inventor  of  Lineal  Arithmetic, 

• Detuned  to  show  how  the  Prosperity  of  the 
tSrUish  Empire  may  be  prolonged,  1805. — An  In- 
rquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
iof  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.;  the  eleventh 
kedition,  with  notes,  supplementary  chapters,  and 
fa  life  of  Dr.  Smith,  by  William  Playfair,  1805. — 
JA  Letter  on  our  Agricultural  Distresses,  their 
i Causes  and  Remedies,  accompanied  wilh  Tables  and 
-Copper  - Plate  Charts,  Shewing  and  Comparing 
Uhe  Prices  of  Wheal  Bread  and  Labour  from  1565 
•to  1821.  Addressed  to  the  Lords  and  Commons, 

ty  William  Playfair.  f.  y.  e. 

■ pleasure  AND  PAIN  are  the  only 
•motives  taken  account  of  in  political  economy 
Im  so  far  as  “it  makes  entire  abstraction  of 
•every  other  jjassion  or  motive  but  the  desire  for 
•wealth  ; except  those  which  may  be  regarded 
las  perpetually  antagonising  principles  to  the 
•desire  of  wealth,  namely,  aversion  to  labour 
^nd  desire  of  the  present  enjoyment  of  costly 
indulgences”  (Mill,  Unsettled  Questions,  p.  138). 
rrhis  abstraction,  legitimate  within  limits,  is 

• 'able  to  be  strained  too  far  in  several  directions. 


(1)  Because  economic  action  is  ascribed  to 
Utility,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  gi-anted  that, 
as  utilitarians  have  postulated,  all  action  is 
motived  by  pleasure.  For  perhaps  “all  that 
mathematical  economics  need  to  assume  is  that 
a material  quantity  of  goods  will  be  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  a gi-eater  or  less  strength 
of  motive  ; whether  the  motive  be  taken  as 
‘ pleasure  ’ or  not  is  not  essential  ” (Bonar, 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  p.  224  ; cp. 
Sidgwick,  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  § 2 note  ; 
Marshal],  Principles  of  Economics,  3rd  ed.,  pp. 
77,  78,  note;  and  Economic  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p. 
388).  However,  when  equilibrium  is  regarded 
as  the  position  of  greatest  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned (cp.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics, 
3rded.,  526-527,  and  note  xiv. ),  the  mechanical 
analogue  being  not  so  much  the  equality  of 
forces  (conceived  by  Jevons  in  his  analogy  of 
the  lever,  Theoiy,  ch.  iv.)  as  the  maximum  of 
energy  (indicated  by  Irvine  Fisher  in  his  Mathe- 
maiical  Investigation),  there  is  taken  for  granted 
the  possibility  of  summing  up  pleasiues  which 
some  opponents  of  utilitarianism  have  refused  to 
gi-ant. 

(2)  For  the  most  abstract  part  of  economics, 
the  theory  of  exchange,  it  need  not  be  postu- 
lated that  each  party  acts  from  self-interest, 
but  only  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  regard  for 
the  interest  of  the  other  parties,  those  with 
whom  he  competes  or  bargains.  The  efforts 
and  sacrifices  which  are  required  to  supply 
markets — ineluding  the  labom-  market  and  the 
loan  market — are  often  incurred  for  the  sake 
of  one’s  family  rather  than  oneself.  The  action 
of  the  family  affections  “ has  always  been  fully 
reckoned  with  by  economists,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  distribution  of  the  family  income 
betw'een  its  various  members,  the  expenses  of 
preparing  childien  for  their  future  career,  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  be  enjoyed  after 
the  death  of  him  by  whom  it  has  been  earned  ” 
{Principles  of  Eeonomics,  bk.  i.  ch.  v.  § 7,  3rd 
ed.). 

(3)  The  limits  within  which  self-interested 

action  must  be  postulated  may  be  even  narrower 
than  those  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph. 
What  is  postulated  is  that  action  should  be 
regular  and  therefore  calculable,  rather  than 
that  it  should  be  self-interested  {Principles  of 
Economics,  bk.  i.  ch.  v.).  “The  range  of  eco- 
nomic measurement  may  gradually  extend  to 
much  philanthropic  action.  ” F.  Y.  e. 

PLEDGE.  A pledge  or  pawn  may  be 
defined  as  a bailment  or  delivery  of  personal 
property  as  security  for  a debt  or  other 
engagement.  A pledge  must  be  distinguished 
from  a Mortgage.  By  a mortgage  the  legal 
property  in  the  thing  mortgaged  passes  to  the 
mortgagee.  But  a pledge  only  gives  a sjiecial 
property  to  the  pledgee,  the  general  property 
remaining  in  the  pledgor.  Hence  the  rights 
of  the  pledgee  commence  only  with  possession. 


US 
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and  a pledge  consequently  is  not  within  the 
bills  of  sale  acts.  If  the  pledgor  does  not 
fulfil  his  engagement  and  redeem  the  pledge, 
the  pledgee  may  sell  it,  but  of  course,  he  holds 
any  surplus  in  trust  for  the  pledgor. 

A person  who  makes  a business  of  receiving 
pledges  is  called  a pawbroker,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  pledges 
under  £10  are  subject  to  special  regulations. 

[See  arts.  Pawn  ; Pawnbroking  : — the  Pawn- 
brokers Act,  1872  (35  & 36  Viet.  c.  93),  and  as 
to  pledges  generally,  see  Story  on  Bailments,  tit. 
Pledge.]  M.  D.  C. 

PLOtJGHGATE.  An  ancient  Scots  measure- 
ment of  land  = 8 oxgangs  = 96  Scots  acres  (122 
acres  English)  = about  590,400  square  yards 
imperial.  This  measurement  is,  however,  not 
consistently  employed  in  the  same  sense  in  old 
charters  (see  Plough-Team). 

[Cosmo  Innes’s  Scotch  Legal  Antiquities,  p.  241.] 

a.  d. 

PLOUGH -TEAM.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times 
and  perhaps  throughout  the  mediceval  centuries 
the  usual  plough-team  in  England  consisted  of 
eight  oxen,'  but  many  instances  of  smaller 
teams,  even  to  one  ox,  occur  in  Domesday  and 
other  records,  and  horses  were  not  seldom 
mixed  ivith  the  oxen.  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  latter  had  not  been  superseded 
by  horses  at  the  end  of  the  18th  centuiy 
(see  Arthur  Young’s  Tours).  It  is  probable 
that  120  acres  were  usually  reckoned  to  one 
full  plough,  and  a ploughland  was  the  unit  of 
land  measurement.  The  size  of  the  unit 
might  and  did  vary,  according  to  local 
custom,  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  or  to  the 
division  of  the  manor  into  two  or  three  fields, 
(see  Three-Field  System).  The  word  “ caru- 
cate,”  and  its  subdivision  “bovate”  or  “ox- 
gang,”  express  land  measures  in  terms  of  the 
plough-team.  Dependent  upon  its  use  as  a 
measure  was  the  use  of  the  plough-team  as  the 
basis  upon  which  taxation  was  assessed,  and 
much  of  the  interpretation  of  Domesday  depends 
upon  the  right  understanding  of  the  plough- 
land (see  Plough-Gate). 

{^Domesday  Studies. — Domesday  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Introd.  p.  XV. — Nasse,  Feldgemeinschaft,  ]i.  32, 
1869. — Seebohm,  English  Village  Community.) 

K.  0.  P. 

PLUMART,  Marquis  de.  See  Dangeul. 

PLUTOLOGY  (Gr.  ttXoOtoj,  wealth).  This 
term  was  used  by  Courcelle  Seneuil  to  describe 
that  i>art  of  his  treatise  on  political  economy 
which  dealt  with  what  is  described  by  some 
more  modern  writers  .as  “pure  theory”  ; that 
scientific  study  of  the  results  of  the  action  of 
economic  motives  on  men  and  societies  to  which 
the  terms  “economics”  and  “economic  science” 
have  been  ai>plied  in  the  eflbrt  to  escape  the 
confusions  which  arose  from  embracing  under 
the  gener.al  title  “political  economy,”  both 
these  more  abstract  investigations  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  with 


that  derived  from  other  sources,  to  problems  of 
practical  statemanship.  To  this  second  part  of 
the  subject  the  eminent  French  economist  aj>- 
plied  the  term  Ergonomy.  The  Australian 
W.  E.  Hearn  adopted  the  title  for  his  work, 
Philology,  or  the  Theory  of  the  Efforts  to  saJtify 
Human  Wants. 

[Cp.  Traite  Thknrique  et  Pratique  cC EconovM 
Politique,  par  .J.  G.  Courcelle  Seneuil,  Tome  L 
Partie  Thdorique  ou  Ploutologie,  Paris,  1858. 
Plutology,  by  W.  E.  Hearn,  London,  1864,  and 
also  the  article  on  Hearn  in  voL  iL].  a.  w.  f. 

PLYMOUTH  ADVENTURERS,  The,  re- 
ceived a charter  from  James  I.  in  1606,  to 
plant  all  the  territory  on  the  American  coast, 
between  34°  and  45°,  and  the  islands  within 
100  miles.  Letters-patent  were  issued  to  Sir 
George  Somers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  Edward 
Maria  Wingfield,  and  others  who  should  be 
joined  •with  them.  Two  companies  were  ordered 
to  be  formed,  one,  the  first  or  southern  colony, 
the  other,  the  second  or  northern  colony.  As 
the  council  of  the  southern  colony  was  composed 
chiefly  of  residents  in  London,  it  became  kno'wn 
as  the  London  Company,  and  its  jurisdiction 
extended  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island,  from  34°  to  41°.  The  northern 
colony  was  called  the  Plymouth  Company, 
because  its  council  was  appointed  from  Plymouth 
and  the  vicinity  : its  limits  overlapped  those 
of  the  other,  extending  from  38°  to  45°,  or  from 
about  the  latitude  of  Delaware  Bay  to  Halifax. 
Nova  Scotia. 

As  regards  administration,  each  colony  was 
to  be  governed  by  a resident  council  of  thirteen, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  king  ; the  laws  enacted 
by  them  were  subject  to  revision  either  by  the 
king  or  the  council  in  England.  The  people 
were  granted  no  part  whatever  in  the  govern- 
ment. Trial  by  jury  was  allowed  only  in  cases 
of  capital  crimes,  defined  as  “ tumults,  rebellion, 
conspiracy,  meetings,  and  sedition,  together 
with  murder,  manslaughter,  incest  and  rape, 
and  adulterjL”  Lesser  crimes  were  to  be  tried 
before  the  president  and  council,  and  punished 
according  to  their  will.  Real  estate  was  to  l>e 
held  as  under  the  laws  of  England  (see  Land 
System  in  the  American  Colonies)  ; for  the 
first  five  years  all  personal  property  and  the 
fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  colonists  were  to  be 
held  as  a common  stock,  and  each  member  of 
the  community  was  to  be  supported  from  the 
general  store.  The  establish^  religion  was  to 
bo  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  people 
were  enjoined  by  virtue  of  such  penalties  as  the 
president  and  council  might  inflict,  to  “kindly 
treat  the  savage  and  heathen  people  in  those 
parts,  and  u.se  all  proper  means  to  draw  them 
to  the  true  service  and  knowledge  of  God."  as 
well  as  to  lead  them  “to  good  and  sociable 
traffic.”  This  was  the  first  constitution  of 
government  established  within  the  limits  of  thc| 
present  United  States. 
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I In  April  1607  the  London  Company  founded 
I: the  first  permanent  English  colony  at  James- 
Irtown,  on  the  James  River,  near  Chesapeake 
pBay.  English  settlers  were  then  only  learning 
[:  the  art  of  colonisation,  and  most  of  those  who 
h went  to  Virginia  during  the  first  few  years  of 
L its  existence  starved  to  death.  Others,  however, 
u took  their  place,  and  the  success  of  the  Virginia 
u plantations  was  ultimately  assured.  Tobacco 
h cultivation  was  a prominent  feature.  All  the 

■ early  colonists  were  men,  but  the  company 
|i  encouraged  the  immigration  of  marriageable 
H girls,  and  the  settlers  soon  found  themselves 
El  bound  to  the  soil  by  ties  of  family  responsibility. 
I;  Labour  continued  to  be  scarce  until  1619,  when 
■'  the  problem  was  partially  solved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  negro  slaves.  But  as  a commercial 
venture,  the  company  wasstill  a complete  failure, 

' and  in  1619  the  London  Company  inaugurated 
. a new  era  by  gi-anting  a modified  form  of  self- 
^ government  to  the  colonists.  The  Company 
: still  did  not  prosper,  however.  Among  the 

■ chief  causes  were  the  rapid  succession  of 
governors,  stimulating  the  rapacity  of  their 

• dependants  ; the  multiplicity  of  offices,  by 
which  industry  was  loaded  and  revenue  ab- 
sorbed ; and  the  inability  to  conduct  success- 
fully a complex  and  arduous  undertaking  by 
a numerous  body  of  men. 

Meanwhile  the  northern  company,  which 
had  never  been  satisfied  wdth  its  rights  under 
the  charter  that  connected  them  with  the  South 
Virginia  Company,  urged  its  claims  to  a new 
{>atent  so  strongly  that  one  was  granted  by 
the  king,  James  I.,  in  1620.  This  defined  the 
company’s  territory  as  extending  from  the  40th 
to  the  48th  degree  of  latitude.  The  Virginia 
Company  loudly  remonstrated  against  the  new 
patent,  but  in  vain  ; Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the 
governor  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  elo- 
quently argued  the  rights  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  before  the  English  parliament.  He 
urged  the  value  of  the  fishing  trade,  which, 
even  while  they  were  disputing  on  boundaries, 
might,  he  said,  be  monopolised  by  French  or 
Hollanders,  and  those  who  heard  him  were  so 
satisfied  by  his  representations  that,  in  S{)ite  of 
all  opposing  influences,  the  king  could  not  be 
induced  to  revoke  the  patent. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  settled  in  1620  at 
Plymouth  ; ten  years  later,  the  colony  of 
Mas.sachiisetts  was  founded  by  the  English 
Puritans,  to  provide  an  asylum  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  in  the  event  of  the  struggle 
m England  going  against  them.  The  council 
for  the  New  England  Company,  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Plymouth  Company  was  called, 
gave  them  a grant  of  land,  confirmed  by  the 
king,  who  conceded  them  in  addition  very 
extensive  powers  of  government.  Before  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  all  the  territory 
within  the  original  limits  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  Adventurers  had  been  colonised. 


and  the  settlers  were  given  large  powers  of 
self-government. 

But  the  original  charters  had  been  abrogated 
many  years  before  this.  In  1624  the  Virginia 
charter  was  annulled,  and  the  colony  became  a 
royal  province.  With  respect  to  the  Plymouth 
Company,  between  1630  and  1635  serious  com- 
plaints were  made  in  England  that  discontented 
sjjirits  full  of  disaffection  to  the  king,  and 
hostile  to  the  Established  Church,  were  settling 
on  the  lands  granted  by  the  company.  The 
governor.  Gorges,  was  attacked  by  the  Puritans 
because  of  his  large  territorial  claims,  while  in 
England  he  was  assailed,  as  the  upholder  and 
author  of  the  reputed  licence  of  laws  and 
opinions  among  the  colonies  of  New  England. 
Gorges  felt  this  deeply  after  his  long  and 
arduous  work  in  forwarding  the  plantation  of 
English  colonies  in  New  England,  and  he 
‘ ‘ therefore  was  moved  to  desire  the  rest  of 
the  lords,  that  were  the  priuciiial  actors  in 
this  business,  that  we  should  resign  our  grand 
patent  to  the  king,  and  pass  particular  patents 
to  ourselves,  of  such  parts  of  the  country  about 
the  sea-coast  as  might  be  sufficient  to  our  own 
uses,  and  such  of  our  private  friends  as  had 
affections  to  works  of  that  nature.”  This  policy 
was  adopted  in  1635,  and  the  lands  of  the 
Company,  lying  between  the  48th  and  36th 
degrees  of  latitude,  were  parcelled  out  among 
its  members.  With  this  act,  the  history  of  the 
Plymouth  Adventurers,  as  a separate  organising 
and  colonising  body,  came  to  a close.  The 
Company  had  failed  because  it  was  unable  to 
grapple  with  the  religious,  economic,  and  land 
problems  which  beset  it.  The  king,  being 
desirous  of  securing  a better  regulation  govern- 
ment of  the  plantations  appointed  in  1635  a 
commission,  with  Archbishop  Laud  at  its  head, 
to  make  new  laws  and  a new  constitution  for 
New  England. 

[Bryant  and  Gay’s  Popular  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i. — Prof.  Edward  Channing  in 
Chambers’s  Encyclopoedia  (art.  United  States). — 
Justin  Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America. — Colonial  Charters  and  other  docu- 
ments issued  by  the  United  States  Government.] 

Q.  B.  s. 

POCOCKE,  Richard  (1704-1765),  sueces- 
sively  bishop  of  Ossory  and  of  Meath,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  travellers  of  his  time.  He  entered 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1722, 
and  in  1733  received  his  LL.D.  From  1733- 
1736  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  Dean 
Milles,  and  from  1737-1742  visited  the  East. 

In  1743-1745  he  published  A description  of  the 
East  and  some  other  Countries  (2  vols.  fol. 
London).  He  made  other  tours  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  England,  afterwards  edited  from  his 
MSS.  by  D.  W.  Kemp.  These  publications  have 
an  interest  for  the  economic  student  from  the 
insight  they  alford  into  the  social  conditions  of 
that  time. 

The  following  is  a list  of  them  : — Tours  in 
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Scotland,  TUff  and  1750  and  1700  . . . from 
the  original  MS.  and  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum,  edited  by  D.  W.  Kemp,  witli  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author,  Edinburgh,  1887, 
8vo. — Pococke's  Tour  in  Ireland  in  1752, 
edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  G.  T. 
Stokes,  Dublin,  1801,  8vo. — The  Travels  through 
England  of  Dr.  Pococke,  2 vols.,  Camden  Society, 
N.S.  xlii.,  xliv.,  1888-1889. — The  tour  of  Dr. 
Pococke  . . . through  Sutherland  and  Caithness 
in  1760,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  D.  W. 
Kemp.  A.  L. 

POINDING  OF  THE  GROUND  (Scots 
Law).  Where  a creditor  has  a security  properly 
charged  against  the  lands  of  his  debtor  and  duly 
registered,  or  where  he  is  the  supeidor  (overlord) 
and  has  a claim  for  feu-duties  in  arrears,  he 
can,  if  he  be  not  himself  in  possession  of  the 
lands  or  entitled  to  take  possession,  raise  an 
action  of  poinding  (empounding,  pronounced 
pinding)  of  the  ground,  judgment  in  his  favour 
in  which  will  entitle  him  to  the  rents  and  to 
execution  against  all  goods  foimd  on  the  lands, 
provided  that  these  goods  are  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  land,  or  else  that  they  are  the 
property  of  the  tenants  up  to  the  extent  of  the 
rent  for  the  current  term  and  of  arrears  of  rent, 
if  any,  due  by  them  at  the  time  and  no  further. 
The  superior  poinding  for  feu-duties  in  arrears 
and  for  “casualties”  is  preferred  to  other 
creditors,  and  creditors  are  preferred  inter  se 
according  to  the  dates  of  registration  of  their 
respective  rights.  A creditor,  poinding  before 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  is  confirmed,  gets 
priority  over  the  trustee  in  respect  of  the 
whole  movable  pi’operty  in  the  ground,  to  the 
amount  of  one  and  a half  year’s  interest. 

A.  D. 

POLEGRAPHY.  (Greek,  nolKelv,  to  sell). 
In  the  year  1870  M.  H.  Lefevre,  in  a small 
treatise  entitled  Traite  des  Valeurs  mohiliercs, 
explained  in  outline  a graphic  method  of  his  own 
invention  for  the  representation  of  combinations 
of  operations  on  the  stock  or  jjroduce  exchanges. 
This  method  was  greatly  extended  and  develo]>ed 
in  the  work  Lc  Commerce,  published  by  the 
same  author  some  fifteen  years  later  (the  date  of 
jmblication  is  not  shown  on  the  volume  itself). 
Its  author  claims  for  it  that  it  grcatlj'  simplifies 
the  task  of  obtaining  a clear  view  for  practical 
purposes  of  com])lex  combinations  of  exchange 
operations,  rendering  their  principles  much 
more  evident  than  laborious  illustration  by 
numerical  exa7ii])les,  and  enabling  an  instructor 
to  achieve  more  certain  and  ra])id  .success  with 
indifferent  jmpils  than  conhl  be  attiiined  by 
ordinary  methods  with  tho.se  of  more  than 
average  intelligence,  resting  his  claim  on  actual 
experience. 

It  is  jwopo.sed  to  give  here  such  brief  outlines 
as  may  elucidate  the  jirinciplcs  of  the  method, 
and  the  range  of  its  a])])licability,  referring  to 
.\1.  Lelevre’s  own  expositions  for  more  detailed 
explanations  and  elaborate  treatment  of  the 


many  lea<]ing  varieties  <T  combination  a~ 
their  ajijjropriate  diagrammaric  presentation. 

The  real  utility  of  this  rnethfsl  is  undoub 
connected!  with  its  a]>plication  to  cornbLnatif 
of  ordinary  jmrehases  and  sales  for  future 
livery  with  jmrcha.se.s  and  sales  of  Options  ; p 
or  Gall  as  the  case  may  \je.  Tlie  aj»jdicatioi 
definitive  jmrehases  and  sales  for  future  deli 
is  of  the  simplest,  but  does  not  aj^pear 
present  sufficient  advantage  to  justify  the  i 
duction  of  a new  method.  When  the  option 
privilege  isconibined  with  the  definitive  imrch 
or  sale,  a comjdex  state  of  affairs  results,  t 
outcome  of  which  can  be  advantageouslj-  studi 
with  the  assistance  of  the  diagrammatic  meth 
The  purpose  of  the  diagram  is  to  deter 
or  to  represent  the  amount  of  the  dijFerence 
be  jiaid  or  received  as  the  result  of  a series 
bargains,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  gain  or  1 
per  unit  dealt  in  be  shown  jier  0,000 
stock,  or  per  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
example,  transactions  involving  multiples  or 
sub-multiples  of  the  unit  selected  being  readily| 
adajited  to  the  same  diagram,  as  wiU  be  seea^ 
shortly.  j 

The  only  ajtjiaratus  necessary  for  the  oon-^ 
struction  of  the  diagram  is  a jiiece  of  squared; 
paper,  a jjeu  or  jtencil,  and  a luler.  Along  aj 
selected  line  on  the  pajier  is  marked  the  serier- 
of  possible  jirices  of  the  stock  or  commodilyi 
dealt  in,  as  shotvn  in  the  annexed  diagranir 
(Fig.  1)  where  the  range  of  price  102-104j:  of  a‘. 
stock  is  cajuible  of  representation,  each  move- 
ment ujiwaids  of  ^ in  the  jirice  being  rejiresented ' 
by  a movement  to  the  right  bj-  tlie  width  of 
one  square.  If  we  were  eoncemed  with  cotton, 
the  width  of  each  square  might  represent 
variation  of  .j’^th  of  a j>euny  jht  jiound.  ' 


Line  of 


Kig. 


. — Simple  purchase  or  sale. 


The  gain  or  loss  j)er  unit  dealt  in  is  similarly 
rejiresented  by  distances  measured  ujiwards  (T 
downwai'ds  from  this  central  reference  line  of 
prices. 

The  line  Bb  on  the  diagram  rejire.sents  the 
jMKsit.ion  of  a buyer  of  £100  of  the  stock  con- 
cerned at  102^  for  the  next  account.  If  the 
jirice  rise  to  103j.  and  he  .sell  at  that  jirice,  he 
will  net  a gain  of  j jkt  unit,  which  is  rejtre- 
sented  by  tiie  fact  that  the  line  Bh  cuts  the 
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•ertical  through  tlie  -point  on  the  line  of  price 
orresponding  to  103|  at  a distance  j on  the 
ain-f  side  of  that  line  (omitting  brokerages  for 
he  present).  Generally  the  point  at  which 
he  line  Bb  cuts  any  particular  vertical  indicates 
he  gain  or  loss  resulting  from  a sale,  at  the 
iiice  coiTes{)onding  to  tlie  position  of  this 

• ertical,  of  the  stock  for  which  the  buyer  con- 
racted  to  pay  102^.  A glance  at  the  diagi-am 
hows  the  answer  to  the  question, — “Shall  I 
;aiu  or  lose,  and  how  much  will  the  amount  of 
uch  gain  or  loss  be,  if  I sell  at  the  current 
quotation  (whatever  that  may  be)  the  stock 
K)ught  at  102^  ? ” 

If  we  wish  to  include  brokerages  it  is  clear 
hat  wo  must  add  in  the  ease  of  a purchase,  or 
educt  in  the  case  of  a sale,  the  amount  of  the 
irokerage  from  the  current  price  before  con- 
tructing  the  diagi’am,  or  we  may  calculate 
liese  sejjarately. 

Tlie  line  Ss  similarly  records  the  position 
esulting  from  a sale  at  103^  for  future  delivery, 
'he  difference  to  be  paid  or  received  when,  for 
he  fulfilment  of  the  bargain,  a purchase  is 
lade  at  some  other  price,  being  indicated  by 
he  intersection  of  Ss  rrith  the  vei'tical  through 
he  price  of  the  .said  subseijuent  purchase. 

All  this  is  very  simple,  and  shows  no  very 
pparent  advantage  over  an  arithmetic  record. 
Ve  proceed,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a combina- 
ion  of  two  purchases,  and  of  a purchase  and  sale 

• here  the  amounts  of  the  two  transactions  are 
:ot  identical.  When  a purchase  and  sale  of 

entical  amounts  are  combined,  the  resultant 
dicates  a definite  gain  or  loss  unaffected  how- 
ver  the  market  may  subsequently  vary.  This 
•i  not  the  case  when  the  sale  and  purchase  are 
ncemed  with  unequal  amounts,  and  when 
VO  purchases  or  two  sales  are  combined. 


' In  Fig.  2 the  line  Ss  represents,  as  before,  a 
•■le  of  one  unit  at,  on  this  occasion,  99^.  JJh 
presents  a purchase  of  half  as  much  again  at 
,tr,  Hy  inclining  the  line  Bb  so  that  it  rises 
cee  Sf)uares  for  each  two  squares  crossed  in 
issing  to  the  right,  we  represent  the  effect  of 
•le  increase  of  quantity  in  the  proportion  of 
^0  to  three,  i.e.  we  get  the  case  of  half  as  much 


((gain.  The  resultant  ol'  the  two  lines  Ss  and 
Bb  is  B,r,  wliich  represents  a puichase  of  onc- 
half.  To  draw  Rr  we  need  only  determine 
two  points  on  it,  since  it  is  a straight  line, 
remembering  that  it  is  to  represent  the  sum  of 
the  gains  or  losses  involved  in  the  two  trans- 
actions before  named.  One  point  on  Rr  will 
therefore  be  where  Bb  euts  the  vertical  through 
99^,  a jirice  which  registei's  neither  gain  nor 
loss  in  respect  of  the  transaction  represented 
by  Ss.  Similarly  a second  point  on  Rr  is 
where  Ss  cuts  the  vertical  through  100,  a ])iice 
where  Bb  reiwesents  neither  gain  nor  loss, 
though  Ss  shows  a loss  of  ^ at  this  price.  The 
two  transactions  together  are  equivalent  to  a 
purchase  of  one-half  at  101, — i.e.  the  oijerator 
will  lose  on  the  combination  so  long  as  the 
price  remains  below  101,  the  amount  of  the 
loss  being  only  half  as  gi'eat  as  if  a purchase  of  a 
unit  of  commodity  or  stock  at  101  had  been 
the  actual  bargain  made.  Fig.  3 shows  the 


Fig.  3. — Two  purcliase.s  of  different  amounts  combined. 

resultant  Rr  of  the  combination  of  the  ])urchases 
A’,6j  of  a unit  at  'pn.r  and  B.p.^  of  two  units  at 
99^,  which  is  laid  down  by  the  same  rules  as 
before.  It  will  be  found  that  however  many 
purchases  or  sales  be  combined,  the  resultant 
is  always  a straight  line  so  long  as  the  purchase 
or  sale  is  dejinilive. 

The  case  of  an  option  introduces  a form  other 
than  the  unbroken  straight  line  for  the  result- 
ant ; and  the  combination  ol'  different  option 
bargains  among  themselve.s,  and  with  definitive 
sales  or  ])urchases,  affords  e.xamjdes  of  broken 
lines  of  all  dcgi-ees  of  conqile.xity. 

The  diagrams  for  simide  cull  and  jmt  o))tions 
are  .shown  in  Figs.  4 and  o,  the  line  Ss  showing 
the  j)Osition  of  the  seller,  Bb  that  of  the  buyer 
in  each  case.  Fig.  4 is  the  case  of  a call  option 
for  which  the  juice  of  i ])cr  unit  of  the  stock 
is  paid,  brokerage  being  neglected  in  this  J)re- 
liniinaryexjdanationof  thediagram.  To  include 
brokerage,  the  lines  representing  the  transac- 
tions must  be  lowered  {i.e.  moved  bodily  towards 
the  losses  side  of  the  line  of  jn-ice)  by  the 
amount  of  the  brokerage.  In  Fig.  4 then,  Bb 
indicates  the  position  of  a buyer,  Ss  of  a seller 
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of  the  right  to  demaiiil  delivery  at  86|,  the 
price  paid  for  that  right  being  ^ per  cent 
(or  per  inille  or  other  unit  taken  by  way  of 


illustration).  If  the  price  do  not  rise  above 
86|,  the  buyer  simply  forgoes  his  right  and 
loses  his  premium,  tliis  being  the  limit  of  his 
loss.  If  the  price  rise  above  this  figure,  the 
loss  of  the  buyer  or  gain  of  the  seller  decreases, 
and  at  2)rices  above  87 j the  option  yields  profit 
to  the  buyer,  who  can  realise  this  profit  by 
requiring  delivery  at  86|,  and  selling  again  at 
the  price  of  the  day.  The  seller  of  the  option, 
if  he  do  not  hold  the  stock,  must  purchase  at 
the  price  of  the  day  in  order  to  fulfil  his  con- 
tract, and  his  gain  turns  into  loss  when  the 
price  rises  above  87j,  more  than  the  whole  of 
the  price  received  being  then  required  to  cover 
the  difierence  between  his  buying  price  and 
the  86|  at  which  he  has  contracted  to  sell.  The 
fact  that  part  of  the  lines  Ss  and  Bb  is  horizontal, 
indicates  that  over  the  range  of  prices  correspond- 
ing to  these  parts  of  the  line  the  loss  or  gain  is  a 
fi.xed  one,  independent  of  the  particular  price. 

In  Fig.  5 the  ease  of  the  option  is 


similarly  pre.sonted,  Sx  showing  the  seller’s 
jiositiou  with  limited  possibility  of  loss,  Bb  the 
buyer’s  iiosition  witli  limited  jiossibilitj'  of 
gain. 

Tito  double  option,  or  straddle,  the  eoinbina- 
tion  of  put  and  eall,  is  represented  in  Fig.  (5, 
which  sliows  the  jmsition  of  the  pa3'er  of  the 
(lonl)le  ])riee  for  the  oj)tion.  The  ouse  repre- 
sented is  that  of  the  jiayinent  of  a price  for 
the  option  of  h i>er  unit  (]ier  cent,  ]>er  mille, 
etc.,  as  the  case  maj'  be,  the  diagram  .assumes 


£100  of  stock  a.s  the  unit)  for  the  right  to  eitlie 
demand  deliver}'  or  re<juire  acceptance  of  i 
at  the  i)rice  9.3A.  At  i)rices  below  93|  the  liu 
Ss  sloping  downwards  indicates  that  the  oj»eratorl 


IJne  of 


Fig.  C. — Straildle.  Position  of  the  payer  of  the  premiaiy 
shown  by  SfBb. 

is  a seller.  At  prices  above  9-3i  he  is  a bnj'er,. 
as  indicated  b\*  the  jiart  Bb  of  the  line  slopn 
upwards.  In  fact,  if  the  price  be  below  95 
the  payer  of  the  price  for  the  option  will  bnj'] 
in  the  market  at  the  market  price  and  sell,  inj 
accordance  with  his  contract,  at  9-3i.  It  isi 
clear  that  if  the  price  remain  berw'een  93  ardl 
94,  the  payer  of  the  price  for  the  option 
not  recover  his  price  for  the  option  by  iii^ 
operations.  At  an\-  price  outside  these  limits ; ; 
he  stands  to  gain  on  the  whole,  his  gain  moret 
than  covering  the  jmee  jiaid  for  the  option.^ 
Here  again  brokerages  arc  omitted ; if  they  * 
are  to  be  included,  the  whole  line  SsBb  must 
be  verticallj"  lowered  to  the  extent  of  the  broker-’^ 
ages  involved.  .* 


The  position  of  the  receiver  of  the  ]>rice  j>aid!  i 
for  the  option  would  l>e  represented  In*  th^ 
broken  unlettered  line  on  the  diagram.  ^ 

Fig.  7 represents  the  resultant  of  the  com-.  . 


Fig.  7.— Oefinitive  piirehasp  rom billed  with  .<;.ile  of  ^ 
call 


bination  of  the  definitive  purcha.se  of  a quantity 
of  stock,  and  the  sale,  of  a eall  for  the  same 
quantit}'.  The  jtrice  received  for  the  call  is  taken 
at  i,  the  iiriee  at  which  the  ojition  maj'  be  cx- 
crci.sed  Iwing  67§.  With  this  is  combined  ‘ 
definitive  purchase  at  67§,  and  the  resultant 
RRK  shows  that  the  combination  is  equivalent  U* 
a ]iureha.se  of  a put  at  a jirice  for  the  ojdion  of  ]. 

The  combinations  of  various  ojitions  with 
one  another,  and  with  delinitive  jnirchases  and 
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les  of  stock,  may  be  worked  out  in  the  manner 
.opted  for  this  case  and  for  those  shown  in 
IFigs.  2 and  3.  To  the  combination  of  any 
wo  we  may  add  a third,  then  a fourth,  and  so 
on  to  any  number.  One  examjile  of  the  rcsiiU- 
~nt  of  several  transactions  in  which  brokerage 
afterwai’ds  taken  into  account,  may  serve  to 
how  both  the  possibilities  of  the  method,  and 
he  strange  forms  which  resultants  may  assume, 
his  example  is  one  given  by  M.  Lefevre,  and 
fers  to  a number  of  transactions  in  French 
per  cent  rente.  The  different  items  are  as 
'ollows  : 


iDate. 


' 1st 

I 2nd 
■3rd 
Uth 
i5th 
I 6th 


Nature  of  tran.s- 
action. 

Amount 
of  rente 
concerned. 

Price. 

Premium. 

Purchase . 

3,000 

86-70 

Sale  of  call 

12,000 

87-25 

25  cm. 

Purchase  of  call 

9,000 

86-55 

25  ., 

Sale  of  call 

3,000 

86-45 

50  „ 

Purchase  of  call 

3,000 

8 6 -.35 

25  „ 

Sale  of  call 

6,000 

86-25 

25  ,. 
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The  individual  transactions  are  represented 
by  dotted  lines,  the  unit  representing  3000 
francs  of  rente.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  hori- 
zontal parts  of  the  lines  representing  the  options 
are  not  traced,  a large  dot  indicating  where 
the}’’  begin.  In  this  case  all  extend  to  the  left 
of  the  dot.  It  appeared  also  to  be  desirable 
not  to  continue  all  these  dotted  lines  beyond 
the  central  price  line,  though  of  course  they 
do  really  extend  indefinitely  beyond  that  line. 
The  gross  resultant  is  shown  by  the  thin  broken 
(or  bent)  line  in  tbe  diagram,  indicating  an 
apparent  gain  to  the  ojierator  so  long  as  the 
price  remains  between  85-70  and  87  ‘1 2^.  This 
indication  is  greatly  modified  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  brokerage  of  40  francs  per  3000  of 
rente,  giving  0-48  per  unit  on  the  whole  series. 
The  depression  of  the  resultant  by  the  corre- 
S2)onding  amount  brings  it  into  the  position 
shown  by  the  thick  line  on  the  diagram,  show- 
ing an  altogether  different  situation. 

The  net  resultant  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  8)  may 
be  read  off  thus.  At  prices  below  86-25  the 
operator  is  a buyer  of  3000,  between  86-25  and 


86-35  he  is  a seller  of  3000,  between  86-35 
1 and  86-45  he  is  neither  buyer  nor  seller,  but  is 

■ a loser  of  3 centime.s  per  unit,  between  86-45 

■ and  86-55  he  is  a seller  of  3000,  between  86-55 
• and  86-75  he  is  a buyer  of  6000,  and  over 

86-75  he  is  a seller  of  6000.  The  positions  of 
1 gain  or  loss  realisable  on  making  the  .sales  or 
' purchases  nece.ssary  to  cover  the  position  thus 
^ stated  are  shown  by  the  height  above  or  depth 
below  the  central  line  at  which  the  thick  re- 


sultant on  the  diagram  cuts  the  corresponding 
price  vertical. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  simple  straight  lines 
are  the  only  possible  form  of  remltnnt  when 
options  form  no  jiart  of  the  transactions,  it 
might  almost  bo  said  that  this  method  can  only 
bo  applied  with  real  gain  when  options  are  a 
common  form  of  transaction.  As  it  appears 
that  the  option  is  becoming  of  greater  import- 
ance than  formerly,  this  fact  may  serv^e  as  an 
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excuse  for  explaining  at  this  length  a device 
which  claims  to  render  the  arithmetic  of  such 
bargains  more  simple  and  intelligible. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  method 
is  applicable  to  dealings  in  wheat,  cotton,  iron, 
etc. , as  well  as  to  dealings  in  stocks  and  shares. 

[The  only  writer  who  appears  to  have  treated 
this  subject  in  detail  is  the  inventor  of  the  method, 
M.  Lefevre,  formerly  private  secretary  to  the  late 
Baron  James  de  Rothschild.  To  his  work  Ze 
Gommerce  alone,  therefore,  we  must  refer  for  fuller 
treatment,  the  earlier  work  mentioned  above  being 
both  less  complete  in  its  treatment  and  no  longer 
obtainable.]  a.  w.  f. 

POLICE  before  this  century  meant  the  in- 
ternal regulations  by  a government ; or  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  instruments  by  which  or 
the  purpose  for  which  such  regulations  were 
enforced.  Thus  in  Hume  {Ph.  Works  (1875), 
iii.  298,  299),  and  A.  Smith  {W.  of  N.,  ed. 
M'Culloch,  pp.  314,  828),  it  means  “regula- 
tion,” “ the  administrative,”  or  “ order.”  But 
a school  of  practical  thinkers,  mainly  German, 
beginning  with  v.  Osse  {Testament  (1556), 
ch.  XX.  Von  einer  guten  Policey),  and  ending 
with  V.  Mohl  {PoUzei-  Wissenschaft  (1832) 
(1865)),  and  of  theoretical  politicians,  first 
French,  then  German — under  whose  influence 
Ordonnances  pour  la  police  (5th  May  1399  ; 
21st  Apr.  1667,  etc.),  Reichs-Polizei-Ordnungen 
(1442,  1530,  1577,  etc.),  and  “ Landes-Polizei- 
Ordnungen  ” {e.g.  those  of  Frederick  the  Great) 
were  issued — narrowed  the  meaning  of  the 
word  on  five  sides.  (1)  in  Thomasius’  time 
(see  Testament,  ed.  Thomasius  (1717),  n.  105), 
judicial  procedure  had  long  since  been  relegated 
to  a sphere  of  its  owm.  Thus  the  famous 
ordonnance  of  1667  appointed  a lieutenant- 
general  of  police  for  Paris,  because  the  functions 
of  police  and  justice  hitherto  combined  were 
“often  incompatible”  ; and  Frederick  the  Great 
adopted  a similar  policy  in  order  to  secure 
judicial  independence.  Judicial  procedure  in- 
cluded legal  capacity,  the  law  of  evidence, 
etc.  (2)  “Police”  was  confined  to  matters 
in  which  the  public  had  an  independent  interest. 
Tims  De  la  Mare’s  Preface  {Traiti  de  la  Police 
fl705)  and  v.  Bielfeld's  Institutions  Politiques 
(l760)  write  of  “ la  police  ” as  synonymous 
with  “ I’ordro  public”  or  “ le  bon  ordre  de  la 
socidte  en  gdndral  ” ; and  Blackstone  (1765)  ns 
‘ ‘ the  due  regulation  and  domestic  order  of  the 
kingdom.”  And  this  distinction  between  public 
and  private  law  was  identified  with  a distinction 
between  mutable  and  immutable  law  : “ jiolicc 
laws  vary  according  to  place  and  time  : laws  of 
justice  must  be  uniform,  constant,  and  immut- 
able ” (Von  Berg,  Handhuch  des  (entschen  Polizei- 
Rcchls  {n^9),  i.  132  ; Hooker,  Laivs  of  PJcclcsi- 
astical  Polity  (1594),  I.  x.  7,  10).  (3)  Hooker 

defined  “ polity  ” — which  is  the  same  word  as 
police  — thus:  “it  eontaineth  government” 
(constitutional  law),  “and  also  whatever  besides 


belongeth  to  the  ordering  of”  the  state  “in 
public”  (III.  iL  2);  (he  wrote  “church” 
because  of  the  adjective  in  the  title  of  his 
book).  Now  these  continental  wTiters  were 
absolutists,  therefore  they  did  not  touch  tl.e 
larger  constitutional  problems  which  vexed 
English  writers  from  Locke  (1694)  to  .Seeley 
(1896).  And  they  treated  constitutional  de- 
tails as  administrative,  so  that  when  first 
principles  were  put  into  the  melting-pot  in 
1788  men  had  forgotten  that  police  once  meant 
the  law  of  the  constitution.  .A.nd  further — 
until  Montesquieu  (1748)  French  writers, 
until  SoDEN  (1812)  German  writers,  and  unril 
1850  Prussian  statesmen,  blended  legislatir'e 
and  executive  duties.  Locke’s  protest  against 
amphibious  extemporary  decrees  and  the  Code 
Penal,  art.  127,  were  aimed  at  this  schocl. 
Now  that  these  functions  are  separated  by  a 
gulf,  writers  on  police  justify  their  habit  i f 
looking  on  the  legislature  as  ancillary  to  the 
administration  by  writing  “dictionaries  of  the 
administration”  like  M.  Block  (1854-92),  or  on 
“administrative  law”  like  Gneist,  (1857-64], 
v.  Stein  (1865-88),  Meyer  (1883-93),  Loening 
(1884),  and  Hue  deGrais  (1881-97),  or  adminis- 
trative codes  as  in  Portugal  (1878^  (4)  Dith- 

mar,  first  professor  of  “economic  police  and 
cameralistic  (financial)  sciences  ” at  Frankfurt 
on  the  Oder  (1727),  fct  separated  these  three 
sciences,  but  only  partially.  They  were  still 
regarded  as  concentric  circles  of  which  v. 
Seckendorf’s  patriot  king  was  centre,  and 
V.  JusTi  (1761)  still  repeated  but  refined  v. 
Schroder’s  epigram  “ police  sows  but  finance 
reaps,”  and  protective  duties  were  still  praised 
as  the  meeting-point  of  the  three.  But  revenue 
and  wealth  were  after  all  distinguished,  and 
economy,  when  contrasted  tvith  police,  left  some 
scope  for  freedom. 

Adherents  of  the  police-school — in  these  first 
four  phases  — have  passed  upon  slavery,  the  ' 
inquisition,  censorship  of  the  press,  and  Napoleonic  : 
espionage,  the  blessings  of  the  scientific.  Again  . 
moral,  sumptuary,  and  usury  laws,  and  the  i 
mediajv.al  pricers  and  riewers  and  regulators  of 
trade,  have  under  its  ajgis  sunived  their  native 
gilds  and  towns.  It  has  never  known  its  limits. 
The  Prussian  code  (1794)  states  one  limit  thus: 
the  state  only  supplements  self-help  (ii.  17,  21. 
The  French  laws,  under  which  the  public  ; 
prosecutor  gets  his  newspapers  gratis,  or  the  8 
mayor  registers  foreigners  who  have  a busine-ss  I 
(1893),  or  the  commiss.ary  of  police  attends  and,  A 
in  case  of  disorder,  dissolves  public  meetings  (1881 ).  | 
or  some  employees  still  need  certificates  of  employ-  I 
ment  (1890),  sound  arbitrary  to  English  ears,  but  i, 
represent  the  high-water  mark  of  free  thought  I 
and  industry  to  the  continental  mind.  Modem  > 
Germany,  which  has  had  a more  continuous  Ji 
history  than  France,  has  supplemented  the  ^ 
traditions  of  the  police-school  with  the  opposite j* 
principles  of  individualism  and  liberty.  English  j. 
economists  in  pursuing  a reverse  method — witness)  * 
A.  Smith  and  J.  S.  Mill’s  fifth  books — arrive  at)  fl 
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a similar  result.  But  the  two  schools  have  not  yet 
quite  met. 

But  it  is  to  the  police-school  that  we  owe  regis- 
trations of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  (Obrecht, 
1608),  the  census,  the  creation  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors out  of  the  wrecks  of  feudalism,  Sabba- 
tarianism, compulsory  education  (Prussian  Code 
(1794),  ii.  12,  43),  and  the  idea  of  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  counteract  the  mental  superiority  of 
employers  by  Employers’  Liability  Acts  and  other 
social  legislation  (Hoflfman,  1841).  Trade  licenses 
also  came  to  us  through  this  channel,  but  are  now 
mostly  limited  to  dangerous  trades  (poisons,  drugs, 
arms,  etc.) — a limitation  which  suggests  the  fifth 
phase  of  the  police-school. 

(5)  A further  shrinkage  of  the  term  occurs  in 
modern  codes,  (a)  Thus  the  Prussian  code  of 
1794  (iL  17,  § 10),  looking  at  the  function  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  functionary,  directs  the 
police  “ to  take  the  necessary  means  to  maintain 
public  peace,  safety,  and  order,  and  to  ward  ofi' 
dangers  to  the  public  or  any  member  thereof  ” ; 
and  the  Code  des  dUits  (1795)  takes  a similar  view. 
This  definition  is  too  wide,  for,  if  pressed,  it 
would  include  justice  and  education  which  have 
diminished  crime,  and  Irish  land  laws  which 
were  meant  to  clip  the  wings  of  a “ criminal 
conspiracy”  ; but  it  is  only  meant  to  include 
non-judicial  measures  exclusively  meant  to  pre- 
vent dangers  to  life,  health,  morals,  property, 
or  the  social  organism.  (6)  The  Code  Penal,  bk.  iv., 
identifies  “ contraventions  de  police  ” with  offences 
entailing  penalties  of  five  days’  imprisonment  or 
fifteen  days’  fine  plus  damages,  if  any  ; Anhalt- 
Dess  (1855),  Baden  (1863),  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Hesse  (1871),  have  published  codes  enumerat- 
ing offences  against  police,  but  the  best  definition 
of  police  offences  is  that,  unlike  crimes,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  wish  or  intention  of  the 
accused.  This  is  the  vital  point  on  which  the 
1 Italian  (1890),  following  the  German  (1872)  penal 
! code,  lays  stress ; those  who  attempt  or  help 
1 crimes  are  guilty,  and  those  who  do  not  intend 
I crimes  are  guiltless  ; those  who  attempt  or  help 
offences  are  guiltless,  those  who  do  not  intend 
offences  are  guilty.  From  (a)  and  (b)  we  get  our 
two  modem  conceptions  of  police,  as  (a)  out-of- 
conrt  criminal  procedure  ; (6)  as  an  administrative 
and  judicial  sphere  of  action  which  prevents  or 
punishes  accidents  caused  by  human  carelessness 
or  misfortune  or  pure  misfortune.  Both  concep- 
tions are  unscientific,  but  meet  in  the  policeman, 
^d  of  policemen  there  are  two  main  varieties 
(W.  Roscher,  “ Geschichte  der  National  Oekonomik 
•u  Deutschland,”  in  the  Munich  Akademie  der 
^^iisenschaflen,  vol.  xiv. — Conrad  Loening,  etc., 

• “^>^Ki}rterhuch  zur  Staatswissenschaften,  s.v. 

p Smith,  Lectures  on  Justice,  Police, 

Revenue,  and  Arms,  ed.  E.  Cannan,  1896). 

The  Policeman  in  England. — England  started 
''ith  the  fifth  meaning  of  police  over  600  years 
I ®go.  The  idea  did  not  emerge  from  meta- 
I physical  mist,  so  that  discussions  about  the 

• . ^ I°tir  meanings  are  irrelevant  here.  And 
< lu  England  offences  and  minor  crimes  are 
j confused  under  the  name  misdemeanour,  so 

• ut  the  policeman  naturally  takes  charge  of 


all  crimes ; and  popular  imagination,  which 
in  defiance  of  history  conceives  of  the  magistrate 
as  essentiallj'-  a judge  of  crime,  associates  the 
man  fined  for  cleaning  his  bicycle  in  the  street 
with  wife- beaters  and  the  like,  especially  when 
the  fine  is  enforced  by  a constable  armed  with 
a distress  warrant.  And  in  England  we  built 
from  the  ground  upward,  not  as  in  France  and 
Lagodo,  from  the  roof  downward. 

(1)  In  the  13th  century  every  citizen  had  to 
arm  himself,  and  was  liable  for  crimes  in  his 
neighbourhood  ; highways  had  to  be  kept  clear 
of  bushes,  etc.,  and  town-gates  closed  at  night  (13 
Edw.  I.  st.  2).  (2)  Town-bailiffs,  assisted  at  night 

by  hired  watchmen,  high  constables  in  hundreds, 
and  petty  constables  in  townships,  being  “ wardens 
of  the  peace,”  inspected  and  reported  on  these 
arrangements,  and  had  powers  of  arrest  which 
exceeded  those  of  a citizen.  The  idea  of  the 
local  warden  of  the  peace  takes  us  back  to  the 
village  community.  (3)  In  1327  the  crown  ap- 
pointed special  “ wardens  of  the  peace  ” in  each 
county,  who  in  1362  became  criminal  judges 
under  the  title  “Justices  of  the  Peace,”  besides 
being  “wardens  of  the  peace.”  Gradually  town- 
bailiffs  and  constables  of  the  hundred  died  out, 
and  petty  constables  became  subject  to  the  J.P., 
executing  and  serving  his  warrants  and  summonses, 
whether  issued  by  him  qua  warden  or  qua  judge. 
The  main  duties  of  the  J.P.  were  and  are  as 
warden.  Thus  to-day  the  J.P.s  may,  if  some  one 
swears,  and  they  think  there  is  danger,  name 
special  constables  in  any  place  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion (1  & 2 Will.  IV.  c.  41)  or  parish  constables 
for  a year  (5  & 6 Viet.  c.  109  ; 35  & 36  Viet.  c. 
92),  and  their  nominees,  unless  specially  exempted, 
must  serve.  They  are  heads  of  the  potential, 
conscript  constabulai-y.  Further,  they  certify 
lunatics,  “ commit  for  trial  ” in  serious  cases,  and 
like  the  inspector  - constable  in  small  misde- 
meanours, imprison  or  admit  defendant  to  bail 
pending  trial.  In  form  “committal”  is  a trial, 
in  substance  a mere  certificate  that  the  accuser 
has  a fair  case.  Again,  until  1888  they  were 
the  rural  local  governing  body,  and  by  means  of 
bye-laws,  orders,  and  licenses,  looked  after  high- 
ways, the  slaughter  of  diseased  animals,  pre- 
cautions against  fire,  etc.  ; they  also  imposed 
rates.  Both  in  town  and  country  they  still  hear 
rating  assessment  appeals,  enforce  payment  of 
rates  and  orders  for  the  removal  of  nuisances, 
etc.,  or,  in  most  cases,  payment  therefor,  these 
being  all  reckoned  judicial  duties  ; and  their 
licenses  to  publicans  and  billiard-room  keepers 
are  a last  trace  of  “la  police  des  moeurs.”  Again 
they  were  once  heads  of  what  was  called  on  the 
continent  economic  police.  From  1562  until  this 
century  they  could  fix  wages,  enquire  into  ap- 
prenticeships, and  act  as  labour -masters  in  an 
age  when  England  was  looked  on  as  a vast  work- 
house  ; and  under  laws  of  1709  and  1758  priced 
bread  and  inspected  bakers’  weights  and  measures 
(5  Eliz.  c.  4 ; 8 Anne  c.  18  ; 31  Geo.  II.  c.  29, 
repealed  1867) — they  still  may  inspect  weights 
and  measures — and  punished  offenders.  In  these 
matters  constables  are  or  were  always  their 
assistants,  for  J.P.  and  constable  are  gi-owths  from. 
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tlie  same  root,  and  once  differed  only  in  degree. 
(4)  A professional  police  force  grew  up  in  towns, 
but  their  employers  were  no  longer  the  J.P.s  as 
such.  (a)  Under  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1835,  the  elected  mayor  is  J.P.  for  the 
town  along  with  the  ex-mayor  and  other  nominees 
of  the  crown  ; but  the  mayor  and  elected  town 
council  cope  with  accidents  arising  from  drains, 
buildings,  fires,  noxious  trades,  etc.,  by  bye-laws, 
orders,  and  licenses,  and  a committee  thereof, 
called  the  watch  committee,  usually  control  traffic 
by  the  same  weapons,  and  always  appoint  a 
professional  police  force  similar  to  that  which 
was  established  in  London.  (6)  London,  outside 
the  city,  borrowed  its  first  arrangements  from 
Dublin.  In  Dublin,  in  1723,  unpaid  constables 
elected  by  the  parish  looked  after  paid  “supervisors 
of  the  watch”  and  “watchmen.”  In  1765  paid 
“ inspectors  ” were  wedged  in  between  supervisors 
and  watchmen.  In  1777  one  alderman,  called  by 
the  Frenchified  title  “ president  or  guardian  of  the 
police,”  looked  after  this  machinery.  In  1786  paid 
“ commissioners  of  police,”  who  were  also  J.P.s  for 
all  Dublin,  hired  paid  constables,  watchmen,  and 
other  “ministerial  officers  of  the  peace”  ; at  thesame 
time  paid  divisional  magistrates  were  appointed. 
In  1795  “superintendent  magistrates”  replaced  the 
commissioners.  This  scheme  passed  to  London 
in  1792,  except  that  the  divisional  magistrates 
acted  as  superintendent  magistrate  in  each  division. 
H.  Fielding  (?.«.)  had  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  justices  half  a 
century  before.  In  1829  all  the  paid  “ watchmen 
and  other  ministerial  officers  of  the  peace  ” were 
made  into  constables, — superintendent,  inspector, 
sergeant,  and  plain  constables, — and  the  divisional 
forces  wore  combined  into  one  ‘ ‘ metropolitan 
police  force,”  and  were  governed  at  first  by  two 
paid  non-judicial  magistrates,  but  since  1856  by 
a paid  commissioner  and  two  paid  assistant 
commissioners  of  police,  who  are  non -judicial 
magistrates;  these  non -judicial  magistrates  may 
not  attend  quarter  or  general  sessions,  nor  may 
they  try.  nor  have  they  committed  prisoners. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  are 
under  the  home  office.  This  system  returned  to 
Dublin  in  1836,  where  it  still  exists.  (c)  A 
modification  of  these  systems  was  introduced 
into  counties  in  1839  permissively,  and  in  1856 
compulsorily.  Until  1888  J.P.s  in  quarter- 
sessions  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
home  office,  a paid  chief  constable,  and  determined 
the  numbers  of  his  force ; and  he,  subject  to  the 
J.P.s,  engaged  its  personnel.  Now  a committee 
of  J.P.s  and  of  the  elected  county  council  h.as 
succeeded  quarter-sessions,  {d)  A simil.tr  system 
has  been  instituted  in  Scotch  boroughs  (1833)  and 
counties  (1857).  (5)  J.P.s  and  w.atch  committees, 
and  in  the  metropolis  the  commissioners,  report 
annually  to  the  home  office,  which  sends  round 
inspectors  ; only  half  of  the  pay  of  the  iiolice 
force,  except  in  the  city  of  London,  comes  from 
local  sources,  and  of  that  half  such  part  as  comes 
from  .agricultural  land  i.s,  since  1896,  exempted 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  by  imperial  contributions. 
No  power  is  exercised  by  any  central  authority 
over  loc.al  jjolice  authorities,  nor  is  there  any 
•“  general  ” police  like  the  French  gendarmes 


except  in  Ireland,  outside  Dublin,  and  most  ol 
the  colonies.  True,  under  the  Police  Act,  1890, 
§ 25,  different  police  forces  may  help  one  another 
if  their  heads  agree  to  do  so ; and  warrants,  if 
“backed,”  bind  the  police  in  the  district  of  the 
J.P.  who  backs  them,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
and  judges  of  the  queen’s  bench  division  aie 
wardens  of  the  peace  and  issue  warrants  for  all 
England  and  Wales.  The  police  forces,  though 
not  centralised,  are  uniform  and  allied  and  act 
together. 

To  sum  up  : the  duties  of  citizen,  constable,  and 
J.P.  have  for  six  centuries  shaded  off  into  one 
another,  and  only  gradually  settled  down  into 
distinct  organic  shapes  ; the  last  stage  in  the 
process  was  when  watchmen  plru  amateur  con- 
stables were  converted  into  paid  watchmen- 
constables  during  last  centurj'.  The  central 
link  was  altvays  and  is  still  fragile. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  professional 
police  force  are  all  derived  from  their  being 
constables,  i.e.  wardens  of  the  peace,  but  are 
enlarged  by  statute  law.  They  now  include  i,l) 
inspection  in  public  places.  Domiciliary  visits 
are  made  xvith  the  aid  of  a J.P.’s  search  warrant 
in  case  of  stolen  goods,  sheltered  criminals,  etc., 
or  by  the  police  constable  qua  inspector  under 
some  statute.  Thus  he  inspects  public-houses, 
billiard-rooms,  and  threshing  machines,  and — 
side  by  side  with  medical  officers,  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  weights  and  measures,  and  markets — 
inspects  and  samples  food  and  drugs  exposed  for 
sale  ; and  may  be  ordered  by  the  lo^  government 
board  to  do  sanitarj"  work  which  sanitary  inspectors 
leave  undone.  In  the  case  of  explosives  there  are 
central  and  local  inspectors,  the  former  appointed 
by  the  home  office  and  the  latter,  a “superior 
officer  of  police.”  Obstruction  to  inspectors  or 
constables  doing  their  duty  is  a misdemeanour. 

(2)  In  examining  the  police  constable  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  he  is  instructed  to  caution  before 
arresting  his  victim.  Purely  inquisitoiy  legal 
proceedings  are  rare  ; of  those  that  do  exist,  public 
inquests  by  coroners,  or  by  a J.P.  in  pursuance  of 
the  extraordinary  Explosives  Act  1SS3,  are — 
private  examinations  by  factory  inspectors,  pubhc 
enquiries  by  board  of  trade  or  home  office  into 
accidents  are  not,  assisted  by  police  constables. 

(3)  As  for  arrest,  the  citizen  can  only  arrest 
suspected  felons  if  a felony  has  been  committed, 
and  red-handed  misdemeanants  if  dangerous,  .and 
must  arrest  only  if  a constable  requests  him  (Lau 
Reports,  i.  C.  C.  R 20).  In  addition  to  this, 
pawnbrokers,  railway-guards,  workhouse-masters, 
landowners  and  their  keejiers  have  certain  powers 
in  cerUaiu  cases.  In  all  these  cases  and  some 
others  the  constable  has  a duty  and  there  is  no 
“if.”  An  equal  duty  to  inform  against  or  .arrest 
lunatics  at  large  is  cast  on  overseer.%  relieving 
officers,  and  constables  by  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890. 
In  1895  the  constable  arrested  eight  out  of  nine 
bad.  t'.e.  imlictable  criminals,  on  his  own  res]>on- 
sibility.  The  inspector  constable  also  admits 
trivial  misilemeanants  to  bail  before  summary 
hearing.  (4)  “.\s  to  accusation — unless  there  is  a 
special  inspector  charged  with  the  duty,  the  hciui 
of  the  local  police  usually  prosecutes  offences  in 
public  places  which  come  under  his  notice.  .4s 
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accuser  and  witness  he  has  in  theory  no  advantage. 
Local  heads  of  police  also  report  crimes  and 
offences  to  the  treasury  solicitor  who  is  directed  by 
the  attorney  - general  to  prosecute  capital  cases, 
governmental  cases,  our  “ police  politique  ” oases 
reported  to  him  by  judges,  etc. — amounting  in 
all  to  about  1 per  cent  of  the  bad,  i.e.  indictable 
icrimes  in  1895.  There  is  nothing  in  England 
like  the  Scotch  procurator-fiscal  or  Irish  attorney- 
i general,  who  cover  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
field  of  crime.  (5)  Provision  against  or  in  case 
lof  accidents  is  made  by  county  and  town  councils, 
Iby  their  fire  brigades  and  by  so  many  other 
jpublic  local  bodies,  that  the  lost  and  found 
■property  office  at  Scotland  Yard,  the  stretcher 
md  necessary  addresses  in  each  station,  the  help  to 
he  man  suddenly  taken  iU  or  strayed  child,  are 
slender  reminiscences  of  a time  when  police  was  the 
sole  weapon  with  which  society  fought  accidents. 
(6)  Orders,  etc. — “ Chief  officers  of  police”  license 
‘dlars,  hawkers,  and  sweeps  ; and  in  the  London 
etropoUs  the  chief  commissioner  licenses  cab 
d omnibus  drivers  ; and  orders  certain  traffic 
r all  through  traffic  out  of  certain  streets  at 
‘rtain  times.  Otherwise  bye-laws,  orders,  and 
licenses,  wth  one  or  two  exceptions  reserved  to  the 
T.P.,  have  drifted  away  to  elective  bodies.  (7) 
On  civU  process  police  constables  execute  the  dis- 
warrant  by  which  the  J.P.  enforces  payment 
f rates,  fines,  and  compensation.  Indeed  the 
nstable  and  J.P.  are  for  practical  purposes 
-extensive  ; consequently  recent  statutes  which 
we  to  the  J.  P.  certain  landlord  and  tenant  dis- 
utes  where  the  tenant’s  rent  is  under  £20  per 
nnum,  and  the  settlement  of  wage  disputes  of 
ndon  bargemen,  have  made  the  police  con- 
stable intrude  into  an  arena  for  which  he  is  unfit. 
8)  Arms  and  discipline. — Unlike  the  foreign 
'endarmes  and  Royal  Irish  Constabularj'  (outside 
ublin)  the  English  police  force  is  non-military, 
oes  not  live  in  barracks,  and  is  usually  unarmed 
■xcept  with  a hidden  truncheon.  A month’s  notice 
f resignation  is  required  under  a penalty  of  £5 
'ns  arrears  ; neglect  of  duty  is  punishable  by  a 
10  fine  or  a month’s  hard  labour.  In  Ireland  a 
S5  fine  is  inflicted  for  the  latter,  a £10  fine  or 
hree  months’  hard  labour  for  the  former  offence, 
oth  in  Ireland  and  England  J.P.s  — i.e.  the 
asters — impose  the  penalty  on  the  men,  but 
ftcr  judicial  process. 

[B’or  history  and  theory  see  P.  Colquhoun, 
realise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  1796. — 
J.  'ronlmin  Smith,  The  Parish,  1857. — R.  Gneist, 
liatory  of  the  English  Constitution,  translated  by 
IP.  A.  Ashworth,  1891. — F.‘  W.  Maitland,  Justice 
•o-nd  Police.  1885. — Shaw,  Municipal  Oovemment 
u Great  Britain,  1895.  For  present  law  and 
Mts  see  Haycraft,  Powers  of  the  Police,  1897. — 
M.  Atkinson,  Magistrates’  Annual  Practice 
— Parliamentary  Reports,  Annual  Judicial 
tatisticsi\ 

The  Policeman  in  France. — The  French  separate 
Mministrative  from  judicial  police,  the  former 
•reventing,  the  latter  investigating  and  bringing 
e fore  the  courts,  crimes  and  offences.  (1)  The 
dministrative  police,  if  general,  is  exercised  by 
»ome  minister — usually  the  minister  of  the  interior 
■T  home  office,  who  instructs  and  orders  his  inferiors 


with  or  without  the  help  of  the  council  of  state  ; 
l)ut  licensing  of  plays  is  assigned  to  the  minister 
of  education  ; inspection  of  weights,  measures, 
and  insanitary  food  .to  the  minister  of  commerce  ; 
highways  and  public  vehicles  to  the  minister  of 
public  works,  etc.  Each  minister  acts  as  agent  of 
the  president  of  the  republic.  Outside  Paris,  the 
president  nominates  prefects  of  departments,  who, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  the  selected  conseil- 
gdneral  of  the  department — issue  to  the  public 
bye-laws,  arrUes  reglenientaircs,  or  orders  and 
licenses,  arritis  individiiels,  as  to  slaughter  of 
diseased  animals,  precautions  against  fire,  etc.,  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  the  minister  concerned.  “ Com- 
missaries of  Police,”  nominated  by  the  prefect 
in  towns  of  less  than  6000  inhabitants,  otherwise 
by  the  president,  have  jurisdiction  over  the  town 
or  commune  to  which,  or  to  part  of  which,  they 
are  attached.  There  must  be  one  for  a town  of 
5000  to  10,000  ; and  one  more  for  each  additional 
10,000  inhabitants.  They  act  under  the  prefect 
in  “ general  ” and  under  the  mayor  in  “ municipal  ” 
police ; and  can  command  the  services  of  the 
watchmen  and  keepers,  but  can  only  “request” 
officers  of  gendarmerie  to  help  them.  Mayors  are 
unpaid,  and  elected  by  and  from  the  elected  town 
or  communal  council.  In  general  police  they  are 
agents  of  the  prefect,  but  are  heads  of  “ municipal  ” 
police,  streets,  public  health,  repairs,  etc.  They 
is.sue  to  the  public  bye-laws  and  orders  subject  to 
the  prefect’s  veto  ; but  in  local  finance,  public 
works,  and  property,  are  subject  to  “ the  controul  ” 
but  never  to  ‘ ‘ the  authority  ” of  the  town  or  com- 
munal council.  They  appoint  “ keepers,  ” (/arcfes 
champHres  et  forestiers,  who  patrol  and  look  after 
parks,  forests,  harvests,  etc.,  and  are  under  “sur- 
veillance ” of  the  gendarmerie  ; and  if  urban, 
they  appoint  watchmen,  agents  de  police,  whose 
organisation  is  settled  in  large  capital  towns  by 
the  president,  and  being  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land, always  follows  the  English  patterns  of  1829- 
1835  — thus  their  officers  are  superintendents 
(chefs),  inspectors,  and  brigadiers,  and  they 
patrol  the  streets  unarmed,  and  besides  keeping 
the  peace,  relieve  in  cases  of  things  lost  or  found, 
accidents,  ignorance  of  the  way,  etc.  Fiie 
brigades  are  organised  by  communes  and  towns, 
under  orders  from  the  prefect,  the  superior  officers 
being  nominated  by  the  president,  and  the 
members  being  soldiers  under  military  law  but 
subject  as  to  their  duties  to  the  home  office. 
The  gendarmerie  is  the  old  feudal,  then  monarchic 
force  ; now  it  is,  like  the  fire  brigade,  a military 
force  told  off  to  public  duties  anywhere,  under 
the  civil  ministries ; unlike  the  Prussian  gendar- 
merie, it  is  also  under  the  war  office  ; it  patrols 
town  and  country,  but  looks  especially  after  the 
country,  and  acts  under  its  officers,  whose  prefect 
or  commissary  “requests  ” the  officers  to  act. 

In  the  above  sketch  sub-prefects  of  arrondisse- 
ments,  and  their  elected  councils,  often  thrust  in 
between  mayor  and  prefect,  deputy  mayors  and 
different  kinds  of  cornmissarie.s,  are  omitted. 
Again,  the  president  n.sually  acts  on  the  advice  of 
the  home  office.  Again,  the  elected  councils, 
originally  financial  and  consultative,  have  only 
since  1884  advanced  to  the  stage  of  “controuling  ” 
(they  can  never  dictate  to)  the  official  in  certain 
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cases.  Again,  before  1884,  the  mayor  was  a 
nominee  of  the  president  in  important  towns,  and 
could  not  nominate  his  keepers  and  watchmen. 
Further,  Paris  is  differently  constituted.  In  Paris, 
two  co-ordinate  functionaries,  the  prefect  of  police 
and  of  the  Seine,  perform  the  duties  usually 
associated  with  general  and  municipal  police 
respectively  ; the  gendarmes  are  called  the 
garde  republicaine ; there  are  75  commissaries 
attached  to  80  quarters  ; there  are  80  police  sta- 
tions in  each  quarter,  under  an  officier  de  paix,  who 
can  command  three  brigades  of  watchmen  (called 
“ wardens  of  the  peace,”  gardiens  de  la  paix)  ; 
and  there  are  other  commissaries  and  brigades 
told  off  to  special  duties  ; the  superintendent  of 
the  watchmen  is  appointed  by  the  prefect  of 
police,  and  the  officiers  de  paix  by  the  home 
office  (Riglenient  general,  30,  4,  1887).  Lastly, 
inspectors  of  factories,  whose  functions  since  1893 
are  enlarged,  and  of  weights  and  measures,  sur- 
veyors of  bridges,  and  the  like,  who  are  directly 
under  the  central  administration,  are  classed  as 
“special  police  subordinates.” 

To  sum  up  : administrative  police  occupies  the 
entire  ground  of  local  government,  less  finance  and 
education.  It  is  a bureaucratic  hierarchy  in  which 
executive  virtue  descends  drop  by  drop  from  the 
president  down  to  the  humblest  gamekeeper  ; and 
the  inferior  showers  back  incessant  reports  on  his 
immediate  superiors.  But  there  are  two  qualifica- 
tions. The  mayor  is  now  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
name  an  independent  centre,  whence  the  powers  of 
municipal  police  radiate.  Representative  councils 
have  begun  to  encroach  upon  personal  power,  and 
in  spite  of  their  centralisation  there  are  always  two 
rows  of  police  subordinates — civil  and  military — 
and  the  urban  and  rural  civil  police  subordinates 
differ  in  origin  and  essentials. 

(2)  The  judicial  police  include  the  procureur- 
general,  procureurs  de  la  Republique,  juges  d’in- 
struction  and  juges  de  paix,  in  addition  to  the 
administrative  police.  Their  duties  are  as  foUows : 
— (a)  Force  — Every  policeman  must  take  a 
criminal  caught  red-handed,  etc. — the  etc.  is  im- 
portant— before  the  public  prosecutor ; but  so 
must  every  one  if  requested  {Co.  Pin.  475,  12°). 
lu  other  cases  a police  officer,  i.e.  procureur,  juge, 
pr6fet,  who  never  acts  except  sometimes  in  Paris, 
commissary,  mayor,  or  officer  of  gendarmes,  issues, 
and  serves,  and  enforces  by  a common  policeman, 
or  usher  of  the  court,  summonses  and  warrants. 
It  is  a minor  crime  to  obstruct  a policeman  or 
any  one  when  doing  their  duty  {ib.  222-24) ; (6) 
Investigation  — On  receipt  of  a written  informa- 
tion by  any  one,  whether  aggrieved  or  not,  the 
policeman  questions  the  suspect,  and  examines 
witnesses  in  private.  But  only  the  police  officer 
can  invade  houses  ; (c)  Proof — Watchmen  may 
investigate  but  cannot  “prove.”  Again,  sub- 
officers  of  gendarmes,  keepers,  “special  policemen,” 
and  revenue  oflicers,  may  prove  certain  offences 
and  minor  crimes.  Again,  officers  other  than  the 
“procureurs,”  or  “juges  d’instruction  ” prove 
“offences,”  and,  where  the  criminal  is  caught 
red-handed,  etc.,  crimes  ; otherwise  the  procureurs, 
or  juges  d’instruction  act  or  appoint  deputies  to 
act  for  tbem.  His  “proof”  is  signed  by  the 
officer,  though  he  need  not  write  it,  and  has  at 


least  the  effects  of  a rule  nvd.  It  is  a summary 
of  evidence  as  well  as  evidence.  In  tiiis,  stage  .;c> 
the  policeman  has  passe<l  from  administrator — 
through  two  chrysalis  stages  (a)  and  (i)— into  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  judicial  jKjlice ; (d) 
Trial,  as  a rule  take.s  place  before  the  juge  de 
paix,  or  mayor,  sitting  as  “juge  de  police,” 
in  the  case  of  offences,  proof  and  trial  often  take 
place  at  the  same  sitting,  before  the  juge  d’instmc- 
tion  in  the  case  of  minor  crimes,  before  the  assize 
courts  in  the  case  of  major  crimes.  Although 
the  “juge”  thus  suffers  a further  metamorphosis 
from  public  prosecutor  into  judge,  these  two  func- 
tions must  be  represented  by  different  persons  in 
any  one  cause,  (e)  Some  questions,  e.g.  financial 
assessments  and  some  offences,  e.g.  public  nuisances 
which  require  an  order  for  removal,  or  for  pay- 
ment for  removal,  never  come  before  any  court, 
but  the  administiation  makes  and  vindicates  the 
law.  (/)  Civil  process  is  as  a rule  kept  distinct, 
but  keepers  are  made  bailiffs  of  fruit,  etc. 

The  police  subordinates  are  quick  - change 
artists  — inspectors  and  detectives,  servants  of 
home  office  and  the  court,  accusers,  judges, 
soldiers — anything  and  everything  by  turns  on  a 
small  scale.  [F.  Brayer,  Diciionnaire  General  de  la 
police  administrative  et  judiciaire.  — M.  Block, 
Dictionnaire  General  de  V Administration  Fran- 
faise. — G.  Meyer,  Lehrbuch  des  Vertnallungs- 
Reckts,  1893. — A.  Shaw,  Municipal  Government 
in  Continental  Europe,  1895. — H.  de  Grais, 
Handbuch  der  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung,  1S97.] 

J.  D.  K. 

POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC.  See  Arith- 
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POLITICAL  ECOXOilY. 

Political  Economy  and  Science — I.  Scope,  p.  128.  II. 

Method,  p.  133.  III.  Ethics,  p.  137.  IV.  Political 

Economy,  Applications  of  Lo^cal  Conceptions  to,  p. 

139.  V.  Political  Economy  and  Psychology,  p.  140, 

VI.  Political  Economy,  Recent  Developments  of,  p. 

143.  VII.  Political  Economy,  Postulates  of,  p.  14S. 

VIII.  Political  Economy,  Authorities  on,  p.  149. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  descriptions  and  theories  that 
are  now  commonly  found  in  treatises  on  jwliti- 
cal  economy  ; since  such  a summary,  consider- 
ing the  extent  and  variety  of  the  questions 
which  the  subject  is  generally  held  to  include, 
and  the  fulness  of  treatment  which  has  now 
become  customary,  could  hardly  be  more  than 
a dry  and  uninstructive  table  of  contents. 
What  is  proposed  here  is  rather  a brief 
discussion  of  the  scope  and  method  of  the 
study,  sufficient  to  indicate  clearly  the  points 
at  which  controversies  arise  ; and,  without 
deciding  dogmatically  any  questions  of  im- 
portance on  which  competent  thinkers  are 
still  disagreed,  to  contribute,  if  possible,  to 
the  exclusion  of  disputes  arising  from  mere 
misunderstanding,  narrowness  of  view,  or 
confusion  of  thought, 

I.  Scope.  The  first  thing  is  to  define  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  This  task  is  rendered  a 
little  difficult  by  the  important  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  the 
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erm  "‘political  economy,”  as  used  by  lead- 
ng  writers,  since  it  was  first  employed  to 
enote  the  subject  of  a systematic  treatise, 
riginally  political  economy  was — as  its  name 
uggests — conceived  to  be  the  common  portion 
two  arts,  “economy  in  general”  and  the 
rt  of  government.  “Economy  in  general” 
vas  the  art  of  regidating  the  employment  of  a 
amily,  or  other  group  of  human  beings,  so  as 
TO  provide  for  aU  the  wants  of  its  members  with 
rudence  and  frugality.  “Political  economy,” 
ccordingly,  was  conceived  £is  the  same  art  in 
-ts  application  to  the  group  of  human  beings 
‘orming  a political  society  or  state.  It  was 
hus  concerned  with  what  was  regarded  as  the 
hief  domestic  business  of  a statesman,  whose 

■ im  should  be,  like  a good  father  of  a family, 
TO  provide  everything  necessary  for  supplying 

he  wants  of  the  society  and  its  members,  and 
o regulate  the  employment  of  the  latter  with 
view  to  this  end  ; due  regard  being  had  to 
he  spirit,  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  his 
leople,  and.  in  a free  country,  to  their  con- 
tional  rights  and  liberties.  This  is  {e.g.) 
he  account  of  the  subject  given  by  Sir  James 
'teuart  in  his  treatise  {An  Inquiry  into  the 
'‘rineiples  of  Political  Economy),  published  in 
767,  nine  years  before  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
efore  the  close,  indeed,  of  the  18th  century, 
very  different  view  of  a statesman’s  duties,  in 
elation  to  industry  and  trade,  had  begun  to 
fee  widely  taken,  under  the  influence  first  of  the 
^HYSiocRATS  {q.v.),  and  afterwards  of  Adam 
'mith.  StUl,  notwithstanding  this  funda- 
lental  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  maxims 
'f  economic  policy,  the  current  conception  of 
litical  economy  as  a branch  of  the  art  of 
;ovemment  is  definitely  retained  by  Adam 
mith.  “Political  economy,”  he  says,  “pro- 
oses  two  distinct  objects ; first  to  provide 
plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the 
cople,  or  more  properly,  to  enable  them  to 
•rovide  a revenue  or  subsistence  for  themselves ; 
*nd  secondly,  to  supply  the  state  or  common 

■ eal  with  a revenue  sufficient  for  the  public 
ndce.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people 
nd  the  sovereign.”  This  definition,  however, 

; f the  scope  of  the  study  is  not  given  till  the 

mmencement  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Wealth 
t Nations : the  first  two  books  are  occupied  in 
■pounding  the  “causes  of  the  improvement” 
"hich  the  power  of  civilisation  brings  about 
in  the  productive  powers  ” of  a nation’s 
boirr — independently  of  the  fostering  care 
f government ; the  “ order  according  to  which 
>13  produce  is  naturally  distributed  among  the 
itlerent  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  in  the 
ciety  ” ; and,  in  particular,  the  effects  of  the 
'cumulation  of  capital,  and  of  the  different 
nrms  which  capital  “naturally”  assumes.  It 
on  the  basis  of  this  analysis  of  the  “natural” 
nocess  of  pioduction,  distribution,  and  ex- 
lange  of  wealth  that  Adam  Smith  proceeds 

TOI,.  III. 


to  frame,  in  the  fourth  book,  his  elaborate 
indictment  of  aU  endeavours  of  government, 
whether  by  special  encouragements  or  special 
restrictions,  to  allot  to  a particular  species 
of  industry  a greater  or  lesser  share  of  the 
capital  of  the  society  than  would  naturally 
go  to  it.  “All  systems  of  either  preference  or 
restraint  being  thus  completely  taken  away,” 
the  old  conception  of  the  art  of  political 
economy  finds  its  main  content  withdrawn 
from  it : the  sovereign  and  the  statesman 
are  “completely  discharged  from  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  industry  of  private  people 
and  of  directing  it  towards  the  employments 
most  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the  society.” 
This  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how, 
under  the  influence  of  Adam  Smith’s  epoch- 
making  book,  a new  meaning  was  given  to 
the  old  term  “political  economy”:  the  study 
so  called  came  to  be  viewed  not  as  an  investi- 
gation of  the  manner  in  which  a statesman 
ought  to  regulate  industry  and  trade,  but  of 
the  manner  in  which  industry  and  ti’ade  would 
regulate  themselves  if  the  statesman  would  only 
abstain  from  ill-advised  meddling.  Political 
economy,  in  short,  came  to  be  conceived — if 
we  may  apply  a distinction  that  was  not  used 
with  precision  till  later — as  a part  of  the  science 
of  human  society,  rather  than  a part  of  the  art 
of  government ; the  guidance  which  the  science 
had  to  give  to  government  being,  apart  from 
questions  of  taxation,  mainly  summed  up  in  the 
simple  phrase  “Hands  ofl' ! ” The  sovereign 
was,  indeed,  left  with  the  very  important  duties 
of  guarding  the  community  against  invasion  from 
without  and  maintaining  an  exact  administration 
of  justice  within  it ; but,  indispensable  as  these 
functions  clearly  were  to  the  well-being  of 
industry  and  commerce,  it  was  not  held  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  political  economy  to  lay 
down  principles  for  theii-  discharge. 

This  changed  view  of  the  scope  of  the  study 
soon  found  clear  and  distinct  expression  in  the 
writings  of  the  disciples  of  Adam  Smith.  In 
the  influential  systematic  treatise  of  J.  B.  Say 
(1803)  political  economy  is  defined  simply  as 
“the  science  which  treats  of  wealth”;  and 
Government  is  merely  viewed  as  a great  con- 
sumer, whose  needs  have  to  be  supplied  by 
taxes  and  loans.  Similarly,  the  very  title  of 
Ricardo’s  epoch-making  work.  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  2'axation,  seems  to  imply 
that  the  only  legitimate  function  of  government 
which  he  discusses — taxation — is  hardly  re- 
garded by  him  as  strictly  belonging  to  “poli- 
tical economy.”  It  is  tine  that,  so  late  as 
1821,  James  Mill  began  his  Elements  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  with  the  old  comparison  : — 
“Political  economy,”  he  says,  “is  to  the  state 
what  domestic  economy  is  to  the  family  ” : . . . 
and  just  as  “the  art  of  him  who  manages  a 
family  consists  in  regulating  the  supply  or 
consumption  of  those  things  which  cannot  be 
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produced  but  with  cost,”  so  “the  same  is  the 
case  with  political  economy.”  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  declared  aim  of  his  treatise  is 
only  “to  ascertain  the  laws,” — meaning  laws 
of  nature,  not  laws  of  man, — which  regulate  the 
production,  distribution,  exchange,  and  con- 
sumption of  commodities  that  cannot  be 
obtained  without  human  labour : that  is, 

James  Mill  introduces  the  subject  as  an  art, 
and  then  proceeds  to  announce  that  it  will  be 
treated  as  a science.  With  more  clearness  of 
view,  N.  W.  Senior,  in  1837,  saw  the  necessity 
of  dividing  the  “science  of  political  economy” 
into  two  great  branches : (1)  the  theoretical, 
which  “explains  the  nature,  production,  and 
distribution  of  wealth”  ; and  (2)  the  practical, 
of  which  the  office  is  to  “ascertain  what 
institutions  are  most  favomable  to  wealth.” 
And  some  years  later,  in  a compendious  treatise 
on  political  economy,  as  a “ pure  science  ” 
(written  originally  for  the  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politana),  Senior,  with  a consciousness  that 
he  was  narrowing  the  traditional  meaning  of 
the  term,  proposed  to  confine  the  name  of 
political  economy  to  the  theoretical  branch  of 
the  subject ; leaving  the  practical  branch  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  general  art  of  government. 
As  this  view  of  the  scope  of  the  study  became, 
on  the  whole,  the  prevalent  view  among 
English  economists,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
examine  briefly  the  arguments  by  which 
Senior  justifies  the  innovation.  He  begins 
by  fully  recognising  the  importance  of  the 
questions  which  the  practical  branch  of  poli- 
tical economy,  as  previously  conceived,  at- 
tempts to  answer.  Inquiries,  he  says,  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  industry  of  man 
may  be  rendered  more  productive  by  the  ac- 
tion of  government,  the  distribution  of  wealth 
most  desirable  in  a given  state  of  society,  the 
means  by  which  any  given  country  may  facili- 
tate such  a distribution — such  inquiries  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  interest.  But  they  “no 
more  form  part  of  the  science  of  political 
economy  than  navigation  forms  ]>art  of  the 
science  of  astronomy.  The  principles  supplied 
by  political  economy  arc  indeed  necessary 
elements  in  their  solution,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  or  even  the  most  important  elements.  . . . 
They  involve,  as  their  general  premises,  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  theory  of  morals  of 
government,  and  of  eivil  and  criminal  legisla- 
tion ; and  for  their  particular  premises,  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  which  afiect  the 
community  which  the  economist  proposes  to 
influence.”  The  statesman,  ho  explains,  who 
has  ])ractically  to  solve  these  questions,  must 
consider  all  the  causes  wliich  may  promote 
or  impede  the  general  welfare  of  the  society  for 
wliich  ho  proposes  to  legislate  ; the  political 
economist,  whose  systematic  attention  has  been 
concentrated  on  wealth,  “ has  considered  only 
one,  though  the  most  important,  of  those 


causes” : accordingly  his  scientific  conch’sion*, 
however  true,  “do  not  authorise  him  in  adding 
a single  syllable  of  advice.”  His  bc-.iness  a-  a 
political  economist  “ is  neither  to  recomiu^-ud 
nor  to  dissuade,  but  to  state  general  principles 
which  it  is  fatal  to  neglect,  but  neither  advis-  i 
able  nor  perhaps  practicable  to  use  as  the  sole  i 
or  even  the  principal  guides  in  the  conduct  of  j 
affairs.”  Substantially  the  same  view  was  j 
expressly  adopted  by  J.  S.  Mill,  though  the  j 
plan  of  his  popular  and  influential  Frinciplet  uj 
FolUicaZ  Economy  is  not  framed  in  acoordaiice 
with  it.  "With  characteristic  eclecticism,  while 
he  includes  in  his  treatise  a discussion  of  the 
questions  of  the  old  art  of  {xilitical  economy 
— even  with  some  startling  enlargements — he 
does  not  introduce  these  discussions  as  lie- 
longing  to  political  economy  strictly : but 
as  mingling  political  economy  with  social 
philosophy.  The  same  view  was  also  effec- 
tively expounded,  some  years  later,  by  J.  E. 
Cairnes  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Character  ani 
Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy,  with 
still  more  pronoimced  antagonism  to  the  older 
view  than  even  Senior  had  shown.  “Political 
economy,”  says  Cairnes,  “stands  neutral  be- 
tween competing  social  schemes,  as  the  science 
of  mechanics  stands  neutral  between  competing 
plans  of  raUway  construction,  as  chemisny 
stands  neutral  between  competing  plans  of 
sanitary  improvement  ” : it  has,  accordingly, 
“nothing  to  do  with  laissez  fairc.”  And 
since  Cahnes,  the  majority  of  English  writers 
who  have  regarded  political  economy  as  a 
scientific  study  have  taken  substantially  the 
same  view  of  its  scope. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  force  in  the  argu- 
ments of  these  writers,  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  art  of  political  economy, 
according  to  Adam  Smith’s  use  of  the  term, 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the 
general  art  of  government  It  is  certainly  tme 
that  in  deciding  practical  questions  of  public 
finance — or  of  governmental  action,  in  matters 
of  industry  and  trade,  on  other  than  financial 
grounds — it  is  often  necessary  to  take  into 
account  other  considerations  besides  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  measures  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth  ; and  that  sometimes 
these  other  considerations  are  more  imjiortant 
than  those  with  which  political  economy  is 
concerned.  But  to  refuse  therefore  to  recognise 
an  art  of  political  economy  at  all,  even  as  a 
partially  distinct  branch  of  a larger  whole,  was 
a more  drastic  measure  than  these  arguments 
justified  ; and  it  was  certainly  exposed  to  the  | 
drawbacks  involved  in  any  attempt  to  changi'  | 
the  long-established  meaning  of  a familiar  term,  i 
To  tell  the  readers  of  Adam  Smith — for  the  | 
IFealth  of  Xations  has  never  ceased  to  be  widely  I 
read — that  “political  economy  has  nothing 
do  with  lauvtcr  fairc,"  was  too  daring  8j 
paradox  ; and  it  certainly  has  not  been  very ' 
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successful  in  dispelling  tlie  popular  confusion 
behveen  theory  and  practice  which  it  was 
intended  to  clear  away.  The  “ laws  of  political 
economy”  are  still  liable  to  be  “disobeyed”  in 
the  ordinary  discourse  even  of  well-educated 
persons;  indeed  in  1888,  an  eminent  judge 
(Lord  Bramwell),  presiding  over  the  economic 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath, 
enunciated  with  confident  brevity  the  old- 
fashioned  view  of  the  subject.  “ What  will  bo 
the  best  way  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  a society 
must  be  a subject  of  study  by  that  society, 
which  will  lay  down  rules — that  is  make  laws — 
for  the  purpose  ; and  this  is  political  economy. 
Adam  Smith  was  not  the  first  political  econo- 
mist, though  well  called  the  father  of  those  rules 
which  now  prevail.  But  rules  for  the  purpose 
existed  before  him,  the  great  objection  to  them 
being  that  most  of  them  were  wrong.  There 
was  a law  that  the  dead  should  be  buried  in 
woollen  . . . laws  were  made  for  fixing  wages 
. . laws  against  regrattng  and  forestalling 
. . . usury  laws  . . . you  cannot  deny  that 
these  were  economical  laws  because  you  think 
them  wrong.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
interest  of  Adam  Smith’s  book  for  ordinary 
readers  is  largely  due  to  the  decisiveness  with 
which  he  otters  to  statesmen  the  kind  of 
practical  counsels  which,  according  to  Senior 
and  Caimes,  he  ought  carefully  to  have  ab- 
stained from  giving  ; perhaps  therefore,  in  view 
of  long-established  usage,  it  will  be  found  more 
easy  to  avoid  any  confusion  between  “laws  of 
nature”  and  “law^s  of  human  legislation”  in 
relation  to  the  production  and  distiibution 
of  wealth,  if  we  grant  the  study  of  both  a 
place  within  the  pale  of  political  economy, 
while  carefully  distinguishing  the  science  or 
theoretical  branch  of  the  subject  from  the  art 
or  practical  branch. 

And  this  conclusion  will  receive  further 
support  if  we  see  reason  to  regard  the 
science  of  political  economy  as  only  a par- 
tially distinct  branch  of  the  general  science  of 
society,  just  as  the  art  is  only  a partially 
distinct  branch  of  the  general  art  of  govern- 
ment. This,  no  doubt,  was  not  the  view 
taken  by  Senior,  Caimes,  and  their  followers. 
According  to  the  former,  while  the  sciences 
which  supply  the  rational  basis  for  the  art 
of  government  have  premises  drawn  from  an 
infinite  variety  of  phenomena,  the  premises 
ot  the  science  of  political  economy  consist 
of  a very  few  general  propositions ; from 
which,  as  he  holds,  the  political  economist 
can  draw  conclusions  universally  true  in 
. respect  of  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
as  regards  its  distribution,  can  at  any  rate 
“ lay  down  the  natural  state  of  things  as  a 
general  rule,”  without  turning  his  attention 
to  any  elements  of  social  life  beyond  the 
Firocess  of  producing  and  exchanging  wealth. 
The  scientific  value  of  such  deductive  reason- 


ings will  be  considered  later  ; what  we  have 
now  to  observe — a point  apparently  overlooked 
by  Senior  and  Caimes — is  that  the  practical 
arguments  in  favom-  of  the  “ system  of  natural 
liberty,”  urged  by  Adam  Smith  and  his  succes- 
sors, may  similarly  be  presented  as  deductions 
from  a few  premises,  representing  familiar  facts 
of  human  experience  and  not  requiring  any 
wide  study  of  social  phenomena.  Thus  it 
may  be  ai'gued,  first,  that  from  the  univers- 
ality of  the  desire  for  wealth,  the  superior 
opportunities  that  each  individual  has — as 
compared  with  any  other  person — of  learning 
what  conduces  best  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
wants,  and  the  keener  concern  he  has  for  such 
satisfaction,  any  sane  adult  may  be  expected  to 
discover  and  aim  at  his  own  economic  interests 
better  than  government  will  do  this  for  him. 
Then,  this  being  gi-anted,  it  may  be  argued 
secondly  that  consumers  in  general — i.e.  the 
members  of  the  community  generally  in  the 
character  of  consumers — seeking  each  his  own 
interest  intelligently,  will  cause  an  effectual 
demand  for  different  kinds  of  products  and 
services,  in  proportion  to  their  utility  to 
society ; while  producers  generally,  seeking 
each  his  own  interest  intelligently,  will  be 
led  to  supply  this  demand  in  the  most 
economic  way,  each  one  training  himself  or 
being  trained  by  his  parents  for  the  most 
useful,  and  therefore  best  rewarded,  services 
for  which  he  is  adapted.  Then,  keeijing 
within  the  same  naiTow  lines  of  analysis 
and  deduction,  we  may  show  how  in  certain 
cases,  such  as  that  of  industrial  monopoly,  the 
general  argument  for  the  coincidence  of  private 
interest  with  the  interest  of  the  community 
fails.  All  these  arguments  may  be  worked 
out  in  considerable  detail,  without  touching  on 
any  social  facts  beyond  those  considered  in 
the  science  delineated  by  Senior — the  nature 
of  wealth,  the  general  causes  of  changes  in 
the  value  of  purchasable  commodities,  the 
universal  desire  to  obtain  such  commodities 
at  the  least  possible  sacrifice,  and  the  rational 
activities  to  which  this  desire  may  be  assumed 
to  prompt  intelligent  persons  under  various 
conditions. 

It  will  be  replied  that  this  kind  of  general 
reasoning  cannot  by  itself  enable  us  to  solve 
any  of  the  practical  problems  of  economic  legis- 
lation ; because  such  problems,  as  Caimes  says, 
often  “present  other  aspects  than  the  purely 
economical — political,  moral,  educational,  art- 
istic aspects  ; — and  these  may  involve  conse- 
quences so  weighty  as  to  turn  the  scale  against 
purely  economic  solutions.”  In  saying,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  “few”  practical  problems 
which  do  not  present  extra-economical  aspects, 
Caimes  seems  to  go  too  far  ; since  there  are 
certainly  some  important  dei)artinents  of  eco- 
nomic legislation,  e.g.  banking  and  currency, 
in  which  a statesman  would  usually  come  tc 
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his  conclusions  on  purely  economic  grounds. 
Still  no  doubt  his  statement  is  largely  true  ; 
even  in  matters  of  taxation  and  public  finance, 
other  than  strictly  economic  aims  have  often 
to  be  taken  into  account, — for  instance  the 
actual  plan  of  taxation  in  England  is  partly 
determined  by  the  general  conviction  that 
alcoholic  drinking  is  dangerous  to  health  and 
morals.  But,  granting  that  effects  not  strictly 
economic  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  some 
of  the  concrete  problems  belonging  to  the  prac- 
tical branch  of  political  economy,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  in  some  of  the  concrete  problems  of 
economic  science  causes  not  strictly  economic 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Suppose,  for  instance — 
to  take  the  leading  question  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations, — we  compare  the  productiveness  of  the 
labours  of  one  country  at  the  present  time  with 
that  of  another,  or  with  the  productiveness  of 
its  own  labour  at  an  earlier  period — there  is 
no  one  of  the  extra  - economical  elements  of 
social  life  mentioned  by  Cairnes  which  may 
not  come  into  consideration  ; political  systems, 
moral  opinions  and  habits,  educational  methods, 
artistic  faculties  and  tastes,  each  in  turn  may 
become  important.  And  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
other  elements  are  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
since  their  relations  to  industry  and  trade 
vary  indefinitely  in  closeness  and  importance 
in  different  economic  inquiries. 

The  difficulty  of  completely  separating  the 
science  of  political  economy  from  the  general 
science  of  society  may  be  illusti’ated  by 
examining  more  closely  the  definition  of  the 
social  relations  and  activities  with  which 
political  economy  is  primarily  concerned. 
From  Adam  Smith  downwards  they  have 
been  commonly  conceived  as  activities  and 
relations  connected  ivitli  wealth ; and  by 
writers  of  this  century  have  usually  been 
classed  under  the  four  heads — Production, 
Distribution,  Exchange,  and  Consumption  ; or 
under  three  of  the  four,  one  or  other  of  the 
last  two  being  often  omitted  as  a separate  head. 
This  division  of  subjects  is  perhaps  a little 
confusing,  as  it  is  partly  understood  to  re- 
present a division  of  processes  ; the  machinery 
of  exchange — bills,  currency,  banking — being 
commonly  treated  \mdor  the  third  head.  But 
when  wealth  is  said  to  bo  “produced”  by  human 
labour,  it  is  not  matter  that  is  brought  into 
existence  but  some  adaptation  of  external  matter 
to  human  needs  and  desires  ; and  this  adapta- 
tion is  carried  on  through  the  whole  process  of 
conveyance  and  exchange,  until  the  “product” 
posses  into  the  consumers' possession  and  political 
economy  hands  it  over  to  domestic  economj'.  So 
again  Distribution — the  division  of  the  produce 
into  the  shares  distinguished  as  wages,  rent, 
interest,  profit — is  mainly  performed  through 
Exchange,  so  far  as  it  is  an  actual  and  not 
merely  ideal  division.  But  when  we  look 


closer  at  the  facts  denoted  by  these  two  lattei 
terms,  we  see  that  what  is  distributed  through 
exchange  in  modem  communities  is  not  merely 
the  aggregate  of  material  commodities  which 
we  commonly  call  the  “produce”  of  labour; 
but  also  the  services  of  professional  persons 
— physicians,  lawyers,  ministers  of  religion, 
educators,  actors,  etc. — whose  labour  is  not 
spent  in  adapting  external  matter  to  human 
needs  and  desires,  but  in  ministering  to  those 
needs  and  desires  in  some  other  way.  Now, 
if  the  political  economist  were  to  extend  his 
inquiries  to  the  causes  which  render  the  supply 
of  medical,  legal,  educational,  ecclesiastical,  ai^  . ; 
dramatic  services  more  ample  or  better  in  quality  I 
in  one  age  and  country  than  in  another,  his  | 
science  could  hardly  be  prevented  from  becoming  \ 
almost  coextensive  with  the  general  science  of  ! 
society  ; especially  if  he  also  included  goveriK ' j 
mental  services,  which  in  modem  communities  1 
are  mostlj'  paid,  and  may  legitimately  be  re-  ; 
garded  as  obtained  by  the  public  in  exchange 
for  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes.  This  ex- 
tension of  the  subject  is  avoided,  in  treating 
the  topic  of  Production,  by  confining  attention 
primarily  to  the  application  of  human  labour 
to  external  matter ; and  only,  under  this 
head,  taking  note  of  educational  or  medical 
services,  or  the  activities  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  so  far  as  they  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of 
industry  in  the  narrower  sense.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Distribution  and  Ex- 
change a somewhat  wider  survey  is  properly 
taken  ; as  the  economic  aspect  of  other  social 
activities — at  any  rate  so  far  as  their  re- 
muneration is  determined  by  competition  and 
free  contract — cannot  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration without  obvious  incompleteness.  For 
instance,  in  investigating  the  causes  that  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  employers’  profits,  the 
competition  of  the  professions  with  business 
for  men  of  ability  is  an  element  that  cannot 
be  ignored. 

To  sum  up  : Political  economy,  as  commonly 
studied,  has  included  a theoretical  and  a practi- 
cal branch,  which  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
clearly,  since  there  is  a popular  disposition  to  ■ 
confound  their  resi>ective  premises  and  conclu-  i 
sions.  For  brevity,  it  seems  convenient  to  refer 
to  them  as  the  science  and  the  art  of  political 
economj' ; the  latter  being  historically  the  sub-  : 
ject  to  which  the  term  was  mainly  applied  in 
its  earlier  use,  whereas  among  English  political 
economists  of  the  present  centurj*  there  has 
been  a tendenc}’  to  restrict  it  to  the  former. 
The  science  of  political  economy  deals  with  a 
certain  class  of  social  activities  and  relations, 
the  study  of  which  can  with  advantage  be 
partially  separated  from  the  studj’  of  the  rest ; 
but  the  sc)>aration  is  only  {lartial,  most  other 
social  activities  ha\'ing,  as  competitively  rc- 
m\inerated,  an  economic  aspect,  as  well  af 
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nore  or  less  influence  on  the  activities  with 
hich  political  economy  is  more  specially 
oncerned.  The  degree  of  separation  between 
he  science  of  political  economy  and  the 
general  science  of  society  it  is  well  to  leave 
iomewhat  indefinite,  partly  because  it  differs 
mportantly  in  different  inquiries,  partly 
lecause  the  general  science  of  society  is 
present  in  a rudimentary  condition  and 
truggling  towards  a fuller  development, — each 
;tep  in  which  is  not  unlikely  to  alter  some- 
I'hat  its  actual  relations  to  the  special 
iciences  which  are,  ideally  speaking,  its 
ranehes. 

Similarly  the  art  of  political  economy,  which 
eals  with  a special  department  of  governmental 
interference,  designed  to  improve  either  the 
ocial  production  of  wealth  or  its  distribution, 
ay  be  partially,  but  only  partially,  separated 
Tom  the  general  art  of  legislation  or  government. 
Here,  again,  the  degree  of  separation  varies  con- 
iderably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problems 
onsidered  ; but  on  the  whole  the  connection 
F'f  the  art  with  the  more  comprehensive  art  of 
hich  it  is  a part  is  closer  than  the  corresponding 
onnection  in  the  case  of  the  science.  This  is 
iartly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  art  of 
pvemment,  though  its  development  is  not  very 

Xdvanced,  has  hitherto  received  considerably 
lore  attention  than  the  general  science  of 
•ociety.  h.  s. 

II.  Method.  In  the  discussion  of  the  scope 
f political  economy  we  have  had  to  anticipate 
m some  measure  the  discussion  of  its  method, 
ce  the  two  questions  cannot  be  altogether 
vparated.  We  now  pass  to  concentrate  atten- 
ion  on  the  latter  question,  on  which  express 
ifferences  of  opinion  have  been  more  strongly 
ccentuated.  Whether  the  method  of  political 
conomy  is  “inductive”  or  “deductive,”  and  if 
ndnctive,  how  far  it  is  “historical,”  and  whether 
io  far  as  it  is  deductive  it  is  “ hypothetical  ” or 
i‘  positive,”  and  to  what  extent  its  more  exact 
easonings  ought  to  assume  a mathematical  form 
-these  questions  have,  in  times  not  long  past, 
iiven  rise  to  prolonged  and  sometimes  bitter 
ntroversy.  The  polemical  treatment  of  them, 
owever,  in  England  at  least,  seems  lately  to 
ave  given  way  to  a general  prevalence  of  a 
nore  balanced  and  conciliatory  view ; and  in  fact 
|he  long  sustainment  of  the  controversy  seems 
0 have  been  partly  due  to  misunderstandings 
d confusions,  and  partly  to  inadvertence  in 
Ipplying  to  the  whole  of  the  subject  general 
tatements  that  are  only  true  of  some  of  the 
eMonings  included  in  it. 

The  most  fundamental  misunderstanding 
pears  to  have  arisen  from  a confusion 

» tween  the  method  of  the  seience  and  the 
lethod  of  the  art,  as  above  distinguished. 
*wo  distinct  propositions,  one  being  important 
p a premise  in  the  deductive  reasonings  of  the 
Hence,  the  other  in  the  rationale  of  the  leading 


rules  of  the  art,  have  been  more  or  less  blended 
together — under  some  such  name  as  individual- 
ism or  economic  egoism — or  at  any  rate  regarded 
as  logically  inseparable,  and  forming  part  of  one 
doctrine.  Whereas  in  reality,  though  there  is 
a certain  affinity  between  them,  there  is  no  sort 
of  logical  connection  ; and  though  each  of  them 
is  only  true  wdth  important  limitations  and 
qualifications,  the  required  limitations  are  quite 
different  in  the  two  cases.  The  first  is  the 
proposition,  stated  with  varying  amounts  of  ^ 
qualification,  that  the  “ Economic  Man,” — i.e. 
the  human  being  that  political  economy  assumes 
to  be  normal — always  prefers  a greater  apparent 
gain  to  a less,  and  prefers  to  attain  any  desired 
result  with  the  least  possible  apparent  loss  or 
labour.  The  second  is  the  proposition  that  the 
best  iiossible  result  will  be  attained,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  are  concerned,  if  the  individual  is  left 
free  to  regulate  his  own  activities  for  the  supply 
of  his  oivn  wants,  within  the  limits  necessary 
to  secure  a like  freedom  to  all  other  individuals. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  second  proposition  does 
not  follow  from  the  first,  since  the  economie 
individual  may  be  deceived  by  appearances,  or 
his  interests  may  clash  with  the  interests  of  the 
community.  It  is  obvious  too  that  they  belong 
to  entirely  different  departments  of  inquiry — 
the  first  gives  information  as  to  what  happens, 
ivithout  pronouncing  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  ; 
the  second  judges  that  what  happens  or  would 
happen  under  certain  conditions  is  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen.  Accordingly  the 
first  is  important  in  explaining  scientifically  the 
facts  of  economic  experience,  but  has  nothing 
to  do  with  economic  ideals  or  rules  of  govern- 
mental action  in  economic  matters  ; while  the 
second  leads  immediately  to  a fundamental 
maxim  of  policy. 

Let  us  for  the  present  confine  om’  attention 
to  the  science.  Here  the  primary  issue  of 
importance  is  not  whether  the  method  of 
economic  science  is  purely  inductive  or  purely 
deductive ; since  the  prevision  characteristic 
of  science  necessarily  involves  some  deduction, 
while  the  artificially  simplified  type  of  human 
action  and  social  relations,  with  which  de- 
ductive reasoning  starts,  is  necessarily  formed 
from  observation  and  induction.  The  question 
is  rather  whether  useful  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  simple  deduction  from  propositions — like  the 
first  of  the  two  above  given — generalised  without 
laborious  or  systematic  induction  from  familiar 
facts  of  ordinary  experience.  This  is  what  the 
deductive  economists  contend  ; and  perhaps  we 
may  say  that  the  contention  would  never  have 
been  disputed  if  it  had  been  limited  to  a 
certain  class  of  questions,  and  not  apparently 
put  forward  as  a compendious  account  of  the 
whole  method  of  economic  science.  As  so 
put  forward,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  con- 
tinual practice,  and  sometimes  by  the  express 
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admissions,  of  the  most  deductive  economists. 
It  will  always  bo  found  that  the  conclusions 
deductively  obtained  from  premises  of  the 
kind  above  indicated  are  either  (1)  of  a 
very  general  kind,  chiefly  valuable  in  a 
preliminary  survey  of  economic  activities  ; or 
(2)  so  far  as  they  are  more  particular  are 
merely  abstract  and  hypothetical,  requiring 
further  knowledge  only  obtainable  by  induc- 
tion before  they  can  be  eSectively  applied 
• to  the  explanation  of  concrete  facts. 

To  show  this,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
quote  the  “very  few  general  propositions” 
which  Senior,  who  is  perhaps  the  clearest 
example  in  England  of  the  extreme  deductive 
view,  regards  as  “ the  premises  ” of  the 
political  economist.  They  are  these  : 

1.  That  every  man  desires  to  obtain  additional 
wealth  with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible. 

2.  That  the  population  of  the  world  is  limited 
only  by  moral  or  physical  evil,  or  by  fear  of 
a deficiency  of  those  articles  of  wealth  which 
the  habits  of  the  individuals  of  each  class  of 
its  inhabitants  lead  them  to  require. 

3.  That  the  powers  of  labour,  and  of  the 
other  instruments  which  produce  wealth, 
may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  using  their 
products  as  a means  of  further  production. 

4.  That,  agricultural  skill  remaining  the  same, 
additional  labour  employed  on  the  land  within 
a given  district  produces  in  general  a less 
proportionate  return  ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  though,  with  every  increase  of  the 
labour  bestowed,  the  aggregate  return  is 
increased,  the  increase  in  the  return  is 
not  proportional  to  the  increase  of  the 
labour. 

Of  these  propositions,  the  second  at  any  rate 
can  hardly  be  maintained  to  bo  one  “ scarcely 
requiring  proof  or  even  formal  statement” ; since 
Senior  himself  in  justifying  it  has  to  refer  to  the 
systematic  observations  by  which  it  has  been 
‘ ‘ ascertained  that  for  considerable  periods,  and 
in  extensive  districts  under  temperate  climates, 
the  human  race  has  doubled  within  twenty-five 
years.”  And  only  if  the  limits  of  increase  are 
left  quite  vague  can  the  thii-d  and  fourth  pro- 
positions bo  said  to  represent  “familiar  facts” 
included  “within  the  i)rovious  knowledge  of 
almost  every  man.”  Also  the  list  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive  ; it  would  not  bo  possible  to 
establish  the  most  elementary  minimum  of 
conclusions  tliat  could  bo  called  a body  of 
economic  doctrine  from  these  four  propositions 
without  several  other  assumptions: — e.g.,  as  to 
tlio  law  of  property,  contract  and  inheritance, 
as  to  the  gi-adual  satiation  of  the  desire  for  an}' 
jwirticular  commodity  as  its  supply  increases, 
and  as  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  buyers 
and  sellers  in  any  exchange  of  the  oflers  of 
otlier  buyers  and  sellers  of  similar  commodities. 
Still,  speaking  broadly,  and  omitting  minor 
corrections,  it  may  bo  granted  that  from  a group 


of  assumptions  similar  in  kind  to  Senior's, 
and  representing  like  them  facts  of  common 
experience,  a general  or  typical  account  of  the 
process  of  production  and  the  determination  of 
the  shares  of  diflerent  classes  of  producers  in  a 
modem  industrial  community  may  be  deduct- 
ively worked  out.  Again  it  may  be  admitted 
that  with  the  same  general  premises  a number 
of  hypothetical  problems  may  be  solved  at  to 
the  economic  application  of  capital,  or  the 
determination  of  prices,  wages,  interest,  rent,  on 
the  assumption  of  a definite  set  of  jiarticular 
conditions,  varying  fixim  case  to  case.  And 
finally  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  both 
kinds  of  deduction,  those  that  are  general  and 
typical  and  those  that  are  particular,  precise, 
and  hypothetical,  are  useful  as  a means  of 
training  the  intellect  for  dealing  with  the 
complex  detail  of  the  questions  presented  by 
concrete  economic  facts.  But  when  we  turn  to 
any  of  these  concrete  problems — when  we  try 
to  explain,  e.g.  the  changes  in  prices,  general 
and  particular,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  or 
the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  the  differences 
in  the  wages  in  the  same  employment  in 
different  parts  of  England,  or  the  differences  of 
wages  or  profits  in  different  employments — it 
is  at  once  evident  that  such  deductions  are  nor 
sufficient,  and  that  further  data  are  needed, 
only  obtainable  by  systematic  observation  and 
induction.  Indeed  the  least  reflection  on  .any 
of  Senior’s  four  propositions  will  at  once  sho« 
the  need  of  such  further  data.  Let  us  take 
the  first,  “That  every  man  desires  to  obtain 
additional  wealth  with  as  little  sacrifice  as 
possible.”  "We  can  infer  from  this  that,  other 
things  being  equal-,  our  “ economic  man  ” ^x•ill 
prefer  a greater  gain  to  a less,  in  any  sale  of 
his  services  or  of  material  commodities  owned 
by  liim.  But  till  we  know  what  he  regards  as 
“sacrifices”  and  how  he  quantitatively  com- 
pares different  kinds  of  .sacrifice  with  each 
other  and  with  the  prospect  of  additional 
wealth,  we  cannot  get  much  further ; .and 
Senior  himself  dwells  on  the  “diversity”  that 
“exists  in  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  the 
sacrifice  which  different  individuals  will  en- 
counter in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.”  . . . “These 
differences,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “form  some  of 
the  principal  distinctions  in  individual  and 
national  character.”  But  if  so,  we  require  to 
learn  from  observation  and  induction  how 
different  nations,  or  different  classes  of  men  in 
the  same  nation,  estimate  different  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  before  we  can  explain  {e.g.)  how  wage^ 
and  profits  vary  in  different  employments — 
“with  the  care  and  hardship,  the  cleanliness 
and  dirtiness,  the  honourableness  and  dis- 
honourableness of  the  emploj'ment,”  as  Adani 
Smith  expresses  it.  And  a little  reflection  will 
show  that  in  this  consideration  of  “ sacrifice 
wo  must  include  all  the  varied  motives,  higheJ' 
and  lower,  that  are  actually  found  to  conflict 
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^•ith  the  desire  of  pecuniary  gain — patriotism, 
tsprit  de  coi-ps,  the  unconscious  influence  of  habit, 
conscious  regard  for  custom  or  class  prejudice, 
the  love  of  independence,  the  love  of  country 
life,  the  taste  for  town  amusements,  regard  for 
health,  phOanthropy,  and  many  more.  Even 
the  “ aversion  to  labour  ” which  some  econo- 
mists have  paralleled  to  the  “desire  of  wealth,” 
cannot  be  treated  as  a uniform  force,  operative 
equally  in  all  human  beings  at  all  times  ; nor, 
indeed,  as  Senior  himself  admits,  can  the  desire 
of  wealth  itself  be  so  treated.  Our  estimates  of 
the  force  of  all  these  motives,  if  they  are  to 
have  any  scientific  value,  must  be  formed  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  careful  observation  and 
^stematic  induction.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
conditions  of  knowledge — which  Senior,  as  we 
saw,  does  not  expre.ssly  notice.  For  instance, 
granting  that  in  a perfectly  organised  market, 
in  which  the  rates  of  all  exchanges  may  be 
easily  ascertained,  the  price  of  similar  com- 
modities will  be  approximately  the  same  at  the 
same  time,  allowing  for  cost  of  conveyance  ; it 
remains  true  that  we  can  only  leam  by  observa- 
tion and  induction,  how  far  the  conditions  of 
mutual  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  any  particular  commodity,  actually 
approximates  to  those  of  a perfectly  organised 
market. 

And  on  many  other  points  of  fundamental 
importance, — such  as  the  standard  of  comfort 
of  different  classes  and  its  degi-ee  of  stability, 
the  conditions  under  which  increased  remunera- 
tion tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  labour, 
the  extent  to  which  population  is  limited  by 
prudence  or  by  insanitary  conditions,  the  influ- 
ence of  scarcity,  whether  of  materials  or  skilled 
labour,  on  the  cost  of  production,  the  degree  in 
which  monopoly,  whether  due  to  combination  or 
othenvise,  limits  the  effects  of  open  competition 
—on  all  these  points  deductions  from  familiar 
facts  of  ordinary  knowledge  can  obviously  give 
but  very  imperfect  guidance  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  real  problems. 

Almost  everywhere,  in  short,  in  dealing  with 
particular  concrete  questions  of  political  econ- 
omy,  systematic  induction  is  needed  for  the 
6J:actest  possible  determination  of  data,  as  well 
as  for  the  verification  of  conclusions. 

In  declaring  that  the  method  of  political 
economy,  regarded  as  a concrete  science,  is 
necessarily  to  a great  extent  inductive,  we  also 
declare  that  it  is  necessarily  historical,  in  a 
wide  sense  of  the  term  ; the  facts  of  which  it 
seeks  to  ascertain  the  empirical  laws,  in  order 
j fo  penetrate  their  causal  connexions,  are  facts 
^at  belong  to  the  history  of  human  societies. 

I I he  question  can  only  be  how  far  the  history 
' sindied  is  recent  or  remote.  Here,  prima  facie, 
We  should  distinguish  provinces  rather  than 
j methods  of  inquiry.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
I hat  the  whole  history  of  human  society  presents 
I aconomic  phenomena,  the  investigation  of  which. 


with  a view  to  the  ascertainment  of  their  causes 
and  effects,  is  a legitimate  subject  of  scientific 
curiosity  ; the  economic  historian,  so  far  as  he 
is  scientific,  is  obviously  studying  a branch  of 
economic  science.  The  only  points  on  which 
controversy  can  arise  are  (1)  how  far  the  know- 
ledge of  recent  economic  history,  or  the  methods 
useful  in  obtaining  such  knowledge,  are  neces- 
sary or  usefnl  for  the  study  of  remote  economic 
history  ; and  (2)  conversely,  how  far  the  study 
of  remote  economic  history  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  problems  of  the  present  and  the  recent 
past. 

On  the  former  question  an  atti’active  modus 
Vivendi  between  the  extreme  historical  school 
and  the  deductive  economists  is  proposed  in 
Bagehot’s  (posthumously  published)  Economic 
Studies  (1880).  According  to  this  brilliant 
and  penetrating  writer  “English  political  econ- 
omy— the  abstract  science  outlined  by  Adam 
Smith  and  constructed  by  Ricardo” — is  “only 
applicable  to  a limited  and  peculiar  world  ” ; 
it  may  be  defined  as  “ the  science  of  business,” 
such  as  business  is  in  societies  of  “ grown-up 
competitive  ” production  and  trade  ; a “ theory 
of  commerce,  as  commerce  tends  to  be  more 
and  more  when  capital  increases  and  commerce 
grows.”  It  certainly  seems  clear  that  elaborate 
deductive  reasonings,  based  on  the  easy  trans- 
ferability of  labour  and  capital  from  place  to 
place  and  from  employment  to  employment, 
are  primarily  applicable  only  to  such  advanced 
societies  as  Bagehot  has  in  view  ; and  are  only 
useful — if  at  all — as  a preliminary  intellectual 
exercise  to  the  economic  historian  who  is  con- 
cerned with  less  advanced  communities.  But 
this  hardly  justifies  us  in  adof)ting  the  sharp 
distinction  proposed  by  Bagehot  between  an 
“economic ” and  a “ pre-economic  ” era  ; or  at 
any  rate  a thoroughly  “pre-economic”  society 
may  with  almost  equal  justice  be  called  “ pre- 
historic.” Any  society  that  has  a “history,” 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  has  arrived  at  the  stage 
of  development  at  which  the  analysis  that 
economic  science  offers  of  the  fundamental 
notions  of  utility,  value,  wealth,  capital,  money, 
of  the  varyingly  remunerative  employment  of 
man’s  labour  on  his  physical  environment,  and 
of  the  general  laws  determining  competitive 
exchanges,  must  be  at  any  rate  partially  appli- 
cable to  it. 

However,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  historian 
than  the  economist,  according  to  the  ordinarily 
recognised  division  of  intellectual  labour,  to 
decide  how  far  this  general  analysis,  or  any 
abstract  reasoning  based  on  it,  is  useful  for  his 
inquiries.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  to  the  more  aggressive  “ historicists  ” that 
the  more  the  historian  establishes  the  independ- 
ence of  his  own  study, — by  bringing  into  clear 
view  the  great  differences  between  the  economio 
conditions  with  which  we  are  familiar  and  those 
of  earlier  ages — the  more,  prima  facie,  ho  tends 
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to  establish  the  corresponding  independence  of 
the  economic  science  which,  pursued  with  a 
view  to  practice,  is  primarily  concerned  to 
understand  the  present.  The  more  effectively, 
e.g.,  he  proves  that  modern  economic  analysis, 
and  deductions  based  on  the  assumption  of  free 
competition  and  mobility  of  labour,  are  inappli- 
cable to  the  study  of  mediteval  history,  the 
more  improbable  he  makes  it  that  the  study  of 
medieval  history  has  any  important  light  to 
throw  on  the  economic  problems  of  modem 
communities  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of 
development. 

Taking  now  the  point  of  view  of  the  economist 
whose  primary  task  is  to  understand  the  pheno- 
mena of  his  own  age,  we  may  perhaps  reduce 
the  area  of  controversy  by  pointing  out  that 
the  question,  how  far  knowledge  of  the  past  is 
important  for  a scientific  grasp  of  the  present, 
will  naturally  receive  a ditterent  answer  in 
relation  to  different  inquiiies.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  noted  that  some  economic 
propositions — usually  of  a general  and  element- 
ary kind — while  true  in  all  stages  of  economic 
development,  still  find  their  most  impressive 
verifioations  in  stages  antecedent  to  our  own. 
For  instance,  the  effect  on  price  of  a deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  a necessary  of  life,  which  modern 
cosmopolitan  commerce  tends  to  confine  within 
naiTOW  limits,  is  most  strikingly  manifested  by 
the  dearths  of  the  middle  ages.  So  again,  the 
great  epidemics  of  the  same  period,  especially 
the  so-called  Black  Death,  similarly  illustrate 
the  power  of  a deficieney  in  the  supply  of 
labour  to  raise  its  value ; and  the  latter 
example  is  all  the  more  interesting  because 
of  the  barriers  of  law  and  custom  through 
which  competition  had  to  force  its  way. 
Even  in  dealing  with  modern  questions  of 
a more  special  kind,  the  most  impressive 
evidence  may  often  be  obtained  by  a retro- 
spect considerably  extended,  though  not  usu- 
ally so  far  as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned. 
Thus  it  may  be  hoped  that  no  modern  state 
may  again  give  such  an  object  lesson  in  the 
dangers  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  as 
both  France  and  North  America  provided  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  18  th  century  ; and  it 
may  bo  hoped  also  that  the  English  student 
will  always  have  to  turn  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  19th  for  a full  exhibition,  in  his  own 
history,  of  the  evils  of  an  unguarded  legal 
right  to  poor-relief. 

The  instances  above  given  are  all  useful 
to  the  student  of  the  economics  of  advanced 
communities.  But  human  societies  are  actu- 
ally coexisting  in  different  stages  of  economic 
development ; and  concrete  economic  science, 
oven  if  pursued  with  practical  ends,  cannot 
exclude  from  its  view  the  economic  phenomena 
of  the  less  advanced  ; and  for  these,  instructive 
analogies  are  still  more  likely  to  bo  obtained 
from  the  ]>ast  history  of  societies  now  in  the 


latest  stage.  Thus  competent  judges  hold  that 
it  might  have  prevented  serious  mistakes  in 
our  government  of  India,  if  the  governing 
statesmen  had  had  before  their  minds  the 
historical  development  of  land-tenure,  as  we 
now  conceive  it  to  have  taken  place  in 
European  countries. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  relation  of 
the  science  of  political  economy  to  economic 
history  regarded  as  a special  branch  of  the 
whole  historical  study  of  human  society, — a 
branch  which,  in  the  division  of  intellectual 
labour  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  renders 
increasingly  necessary,  has,  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, attained  a degree  of  practical  independ- 
ence resembling  that  of  (e.g'.)  ecclesiastical 
history.  But  some  of  those  who,  throughout 
this  century,  have  from  time  to  time  announced 
the  proximate  triumph  of  history  over  the 
old-fasliioned  political  economy,  have  rather 
had  in  view  the  general  study  of  human 
society  as  a whole,  treated  historically,  as  the 
study  of  a process  of  development.  It  is  held 
that  a scientific  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  development  will  enable  us  to 
predict  in  outline  the  future  history  of  society  ; 
and  that  such  a general  forecast  must  be 
more  reliable,  even  as  regards  future  economic 
conditions,  than  any  predictions  founded  on 
a study  of  economic  phenomena  alone.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  contention,  on 
the  supposition  that  adequate  scientific  know- 
ledge of  social  development  has  been  attained. 
But  in  the  present  condition  of  the  general 
science  of  society,  the  controversy  between 
sociologists  and  economists  is  rather  like  cer- 
tain disputes  between  European  nations  for 
the  possession  of  African  territory  ; since  it 
does  not  seem  to  relate  to  any  region  effec- 
tively occupied  and  cultivated  by  either 
science,  but  to  a far-reaching  “hinterland” 
which  it  is  hoped  to  occupy  and  cultivate 
hereafter. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  political 
economy  to  history  we  view  it  as  a concrete 
science,  concerned  with  the  explanation  of 
actual  economic  facts  ; when  we  turn  to  the 
question  how  far  its  method  is  properly 
mathematical,  our  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  abstract  deductive  reasonings  em- 
ployed in  such  explanations.  This  question 
was  brought  into  special  prominence  ’ for 
English  students  of  the  science  by  the  em- 
phatic affirmation  of  Jevons,  in  his  highly 
original  and  important  Theory  of  PolUicai 
Economy  (1871),  that  “economics,  if  it  is  tc 
bo  a science  at  all.  must  be  a mathemafical 
.science.”  In  a certain  sense  the  affirmation  is 
incontrovertible,  since  a main  aim  of  economic 

1 The  earliest  systematic  application  by  an  English- 
man of  mathematic  symbols  to  political  economy  wonhl 
seem  to  be  Whewf.u.'s  matheniatical  exposition  of  some 
doctrines  of  political  economy  in  the  Cambridar  PhUo- 
sophical  TranMUiions^  vol.  in.  pp.  191-230. 
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science  is  to  determine  the  relations  of  varying 
quantities — e.g.  to  ascertain  how  the  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  capital  in  a country  afi’ects 
the  rent  of  land  and  the  wages  of  labour,  how 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  a commodity  de- 
manded at  a given  price  aflfect  its  actual  price, 
etc.  The  only  disputable  point  is  how  far  it 
is  necessary  or  expedient  to  re]iresent  these 
quantitative  relations  by  mathematical  symbols 
or  diagrams.  The  answer  must  obviously  vary 
to  a great  extent  with  the  complexity  of  the 
reasoning  to  be  represented.  Some  quantita- 
tive deductions  are  so  simple  that  it  would 
be  pedantic  to  express  them  otherwise  than 
in  ordinary  English ; some  are  so  elaborate 
that  it  would  be  a tour  de  force  to  follow  them 
without  the  aid  of  the  technical  language  of 
mathematicians.  Between  the  two  comes  an 
intermediate  class  of  reasonings  for  which  the  use 
of  mathematical  symbols  or  diagrams  is  certainly 
not  indispensable,  and,  while  most  convenient 
for  persons  who  have  had  a mathematical 
training,  is  troublesome  to  those  who  have  not 
been  so  trained.  Those  economists  who,  while 
giving  an  important  place  to  the  deductive 
method,  decline  to  adopt  a formally  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  economic  problems,  would 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  deductions  reaUy 
useful,  in  the  present  state  of  our  empirical 
knowledge,  fall  witliin  this  intermediate  class 
in  respect  of  elaborateness  and  complexity. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  method  of  economic 
science  will,  to  a great  extent,  apply  equally  to 
the  art  of  political  economy  ; since  the  reason- 
ings of  art  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
reasonings  of  science,  so  far  as  the  selection  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  art 
are  concerned  ; they  only  differ  in  arrangement 
and  form.  The  case  is  different  when  we  attempt 
to  determine  the  ends  at  which  political  economy, 
^re^rded  as  an  art,  does  or  ought  to  aim.  On 
tills  point,  however,  there  has  not  been  much 
xpress  discussion,  among  English  economists 
t least,  owing  to  their  full — and  even  too 
weeping — recognition  of  the  subordination  of 
he  art  of  political  economy  to  the  wider  art  of 
government  of  which  it  is  a branch.  We  may 
ftrace,  however,  in  the  history  of  economic  ideas, 
gr^ual  important  change  in  the  general  con- 
eption  of  the  ends  which  government  ought  to 
lave  in  view,  in  legislation  or  other  interference 
rimarily  designed  to  produce  effects  on  the 
'ealth  of  the  community.  The  oldest  view  of 
•olitical  economy  conceived  it  mainly  as  a part 
pf  the  art  of  public  finance  ; its  object  was  to 
■^ke  the  people  as  rich  as  possible,  in  order 
hat  the  funds  required  by  government  might 
r amply  and  as  easily  as  possible, 

•ind  these  two  objects — the  provision  of  revenue 
vr  subsistence  for  the  people,  and  the  provision 
^ revenue  for  government — are  retained,  as  we 
seen,  in  Adam  Smith’s  definition  of  the 
• udy  ; only  by  this  time  the  first  object  has 


come  to  be  conceived  as  independent  of,  and 
prior  to,  the  second.  In  Adam  Smith’s  view, 
of  course,  the  first  object  would,  in  the  main, 
be  best  attained  by  the  “obvious  and  simple 
system  of  natural  liberty  ” ; and  we  have  noticed 
how  the  triumph  of  this  view  turned  the  minds 
of  economists  from  the  point  of  view  of  art  tc 
that  of  science,  and  led  them  to  regard  the 
investigation  of  the  natural  process  of  social 
production  and  distribution  as  their  main 
business.  StiU,  in  defining  the  object  of 
political  economy,  the  improvement  of  this 
process  is  stated  as  a practical  end ; only, 
for  half  a century  after  Adam  Smith,  it  is 
usually  the  improvement  of  production  rather 
than  distribution  that  is  so  regarded.  This  is 
strikingly  manifested,  e.g.  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch 
in  his  statement  of  the  practical  aims  of  political 
economy.  “Its  object,”  he  says,  “is  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  the  industry  of  man 
may  be  rendered  most  productive  of  wealth,  to 
ascertain  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to 
its  accumulation,  the  proportions  in  which  it  is 
divided,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  most 
advantageously  consumed.”  Here  one  would 
almost  say  that  the  natural  structure  of  the 
sentence  is  deliberately  broken,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  seeking  the  improvement 
of  distribution.  But  even  before  M'Culloch 
wrote  this  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men 
had  been  strongly  drawn  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  “system  of  natural  liberty,”  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  distribution.  In 
Senior’s  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1826,  we  note  an  important 
change  of  tone.  He  even  goes  the  length  of 
saying  that  “diffusion  of  wealth,”  such  that 
“all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life  may  be  secured  ” to  the 
labouring  class,  ‘ ‘ alone  entitles  a people  to  he 
called  rich.”  Then  in  J.  S.  Mill’s  treatise, 
written  about  twenty  years  later,  the  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  distribution  had  become 
so  strong  as  to  give  the  predominant  tone  to 
the  book  ; and  the  most  radical  proposals  of 
economic  change,  with  a view  to  the  more 
satisfactory  diffusion  of  wealth,  were  discussed 
with  sympathy  and  partial  agreement.  Finally, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century — largely  through 
the  influence  of  Mill’s  remarkably  persuasive 
work — the  original  predominance  of  production 
over  distribution,  in  the  current  view  of  the 
art  of  political  economy,  has  been  almost  in- 
verted, and  the  aim  of  improving  distribution 
has  become  continually  more  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  those  who  study  political 
economy  with  a practical  object.  H.  s. 

III.  Political  Economy  and  Ethics. 
The  growing  importance  of  distribution  as  a 
practical  problem  has  led  to  an  increasing 
mutual  interpenetration  of  economic  and  ethical 
ideas,  which,  in  the  development  of  economic 
doctrine  during  the  last  century  and  a half. 
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has  taken  various  forms.  It  is  an  ethical  postu- 
late that  the  distribution  of  wealth,  in  a well- 
ordered  state,  should  aim  at  realising  political 
justice  ; hence  arises  a need  of  showing  that 
the  ideal  of  distribution  which  political  economy 
— regarded  as  a branch  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment— ^puts  forward,  is  in  harmony  with  justice. 
This  task  was  not  expressly  undertaken  by 
Adam  Smith  or  his  leading  English  successors. 
But  it  had  been  undertaken  by  the  most  philo- 
sophical ■writer  among  the  Physiocrats  {q.v.) 
namely,  by  Le  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  in  his 
Ordre  naturel  et  essejiMel  dcs  socidtis  politiqioes. 
Political  justice,  he  argues,  lies  in  the  recogni- 
tion, application,  and  enforcement,  by  sovereign 
and  magistrates,  of  the  simple  natural  laws 
which  the  Creator  has  established  for  the  order- 
ing of  human  society : that  is — so  far  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  is  concerned — in  securing  to 
every  man  personal  liberty,  and  the  unfettered 
control  and  use,  including  alienation,  of  the 
material  things  which  his  labour  adapts  to  his 
needs.  And,  from  the  age  of  the  physiocrats 
to  the  present  day,  the  impartial  maintenance 
and  enforcement  of  this  “ob'vious  and  simple 
system  of  natural  liberty  ” ^ has  been  defended 
by  a long  line  of  individualistic  thinkers,  as 
constituting  the  essence  of  distributive  justice. 
In  the  popular  conception  of  this  ideal,  the 
notions  of  “liberty”  and  “property”  are  usually 
kept  distinct : but  the  system  attains  completer 
unity  if  in  accordance  with  the  contention 
of  philosophical  individualists,  the  rights  of 
property  are  regarded  as  a simple  application  of 
the  principle  of  liberty,  and  all  the  natural 
rights  of  men  summed  up  in  the  single  right 
to  equal  freedom. 

As  an  interpretation,  however,  of  the  popular 
conception  of  ideal  justice,  the  bare  notion  of 
Freedom  was  palpably  inadequate  : it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  further  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  resulting  from  complete  industrial  liberty 
was  in  accordance  ■with  Desert,  and  tended  to 
give  each  individual  engaged  in  industry  and 
trade  the  just  or  “fair”  remuneration  for  his 
services.  It  is  here  that  the  progress  of  economic 
knowledge  has  most  clearly  influenced  common 
morality  ; and  the  influence  has  extended 
beyond  the  sphere  of  governmental  action,  to 
private  morality  in  matters  of  distribution  and 
exchange.  For  “ fair  ” wages  and  prices  in  the 
prevalent  morality  of  preceding  ages  were 
vaguely  understood  to  be  wages  and  prices 
corresponding  to  the  “intrinsic  worth”  of  the 
respective  services  and  commodities  : but  politi- 
cal economy,  showing  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
“intrinsic  worth”  to  bo  chiefly  determined  by 
shifting  custom,  exhibited  the  need  of  some 
other  interpretation  of  fairness,  recognising  the 
normal  operation  of  supply  and  demand  on  rates 
of  exchange.  So  far  as  it  has  attempted  to 
supply  this  need,  the  teaching  of  political 
1 Adam  Smith,  \V.  of\.,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ix. 


economists  has  generally  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a “free”  exchange  without  fraud 
or  coercion  is  also  a “fair”  exchange.  It  it, 
however,  doubtful  how  far  this  interpretation 
has  ever  satisfied  the  common  moral  consciou.'- 
ness,  when  cases  are  considered  it  wnuh  one 
party  to  the  exchange  is  found  profiting  by 
the  ignorance  or  distress  of  the  other. 

At  any  rate  it  has  been  widely  main- 
tained  that  a strictly  competitive  exchange'  -J 
does  not  tend  to  be  really  “fair” — some  sayi^  J 
“cannot  be  really  free” — when  one  of  ther 
parties  is  under  pressure  of  urgent  need  ; and  ^ L 
further,  that  the  inequality  of  opportunity>  ] 
which  private  property  involves  cannot  be  fuliy 
justified  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  equU  r 
freedom,  and  leads  in  fact  to  grave  sx;ial  in- 
justice. To  this  view  of  justice  or  equity,  ihe~  - 
socialistic  contention — that  labour  can  only  f 
receive  its  due  reward  if  land  and  other  instru- : ^ 
ments  of  production  are  taken  into  public'  ■ 
o^wnership,  and  education  of  all  kinds  gratui-*  * 
tously  provided  by  government — has  powerfully 
appealed  ; and  many  who  are  not  socialists,  nor^- 
ignorant  of  economic  science,  have  been  led  by; 
it  to  give  some  welcome  to  the  notion  that  the 
ideally  “ fair  ” price  of  a productive  service  is  a’ 
price  at  least  rendering  possible  the  maintenance 
of  the  producers  and  their  families  in  a condition 
of  health  and  industrial  efficiency. 

In  the  controversy  between  iKDiviDrALisM 
and  Socialism,  which  has  been  increasingly 
active  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  duty 
of  preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  undeserved 
poverty,  has  naturalh*  become  prominent.  This 
leads  us  to  notice  the  influence  of  political 
economy  on  the  popular  conception  of  Benevo- 
lence as  a duty.  Such  influence  has  naturally 
varied  considerably  with  variations  in  the  general 
belief  as  to  the  beneficent  effects  of  free  competi- 
tion. But  we  may  say  generally  that  the  wider 
view  of  consequences  which  political  economy 
has  opened  up,  has  tended,  among  educated  per- 
sons, to  check  the  old  unqualified  approval  of  so- 
called  “ charity,”  and  has  even  led  to  a tolerably 
wide-spread  condemnation  of  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  and  other  kinds  of  philanthropic 
encouragement  of  improvidence.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  also  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  old 
comfortable  view  that  the  luxurious  consump- 
tion of  the  rich  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
provide  the  poor  with  work  and  wages  ; and, 
on  tlie  whole,  it  has  rather  operate  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  philanthropic  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  more  circunisj>ect  and  , 
methodical,  than  of  counteracting  the  move-  j 
ment  to  extend  its  scope,  which  the  growth  •J'  . 
sympathy  and  intelligence  in  modem  civilised  j 
societies  tends  to  cause.  ! 

So  far  we  have  briefly  considered  the  rela-  j 
tion  of  ethics  to  political  economy  regarded  j 
as  an  art  or  a practical  study.  It  should  ^ ; 
noted,  in  conclusion,  that  economic  science,  . 
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investigating  the  causal  connections  of  economic 
phenomena,  is  concerned  in  quite  a different 
manner  with  morality.  It  has  to  consider  how 
far,  and  in  what  ways,  man  in  civilised  societies 
is  actually  influenced  by  ethical  considerations 
in  the  application  of  his  labour  to  his  material 
environment,  and  in  dealing  with  the  compli- 
cated system  of  exchanges  by  which  the  produce 
of  that  labour  is  distributed.  In  the  deductive 
reasonings  which  play  an  important  part  in 
economic  method  — a part  differently  defined 
and  estimated  by  different  schools — it  is  to  a 
great  extent  convenient  to  abstract  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  ethical  motives,  so  far  as 
they  restrain  or  modify  the  impulses  that 
prompt  a man  to  make  the  best  bargain  he 
can  for  himself  in  any  transfer  of  commodities. 
Tliis  influence  may  generally  be  neglected 
in  a certain  class  of  concrete  problems  also 
— as  in  investigating  the  value  of  money, 

I or  the  foreign  exchanges.  But  in  other  cases 
— e.y.  in  the  determination  of  wages — motives 
of  this  kind  constitute  an  important  factor  ; 
and  in  the  development  of  political  economy 
during  the  present  century  we  may  trace,  in  the 
works  of  our  leading  writers,  a growing  recog- 
i nition  of  their  importance.  H.  s. 

IV.  Political  Economy,  Applications  of 
Logical  Conceptions  to.  Most  of  the  ideas 
6 and  principles  employed  in  economic  investiga- 
P tion  have  been  borrowed  from  other  sciences  in 
r which  their  use  is  justified  by  the  special 
li  characteristics  of  those  sciences.  But  many  of 
Uhese  very  general  conceptions  have  to  be 
I specially  modified  when  applied  to  the  explana- 
I tion  of  industrial  phenomena.  We  may  specially 

• consider  a group  of  ideas  represented  by  the 

• terms  law,  normal,  tendency,  average,  force, 

I cause.  We  find  even  in  Adam  Smith  some 

traces  of  a certain  confusion,  more  or  less  preva- 
lent in  the  18th  century,  based  on  the  concep- 
tion of  nature  and  natural  law.  The  confusion 
I appeared  chiefly  in  the  method  of  investigating 
I the  study  of  human  affairs.  This  was  domi- 
t nated  by  the  presupposition  that  an  elimination 
of  the  forms  superimposed  by  man  upon  nature’s 
[handiwork  would  reveal  a sort  of  residue  or 
•essence  that  could  serve  as  a model  for  imitation 
•and  reconstruction.  In  this  way  the  respective 

• standpoints  of  science  and  of  art,  of  positive 
•and  practical  investigation,  were  blended  in  a 

• theory  which  identified  the  hidden  purposes  of 

• nature  with  the  truest  aims  of  man.  That 
which  was  natural  was  taken  as  equivalent  to 
that  which  was  free  from  artificial  interference  ; 
|and  this  latter  to  that  which  ought  to  be.  The 
iljAws  OF  Political  Economy  (^.u.)  thus  tended 
Ito  be  alternately  presented  as  something  against 
•which  it  was  futile , for  society  to  contend,  and 
(again  as  something  which  it  was  imperative  for 
^society  to  promote.  Political  theory  suggested 
ia  natural  rate  of  wages,  a natural  rate  of  profits, 
•as  well  as  a natural  right  of  property  and  a 


natural  right  to  labour.  The  confusion  was, 
however,  gradually  dissipated  as  the  provinces 
of  science  and  of  art  came  to  be  separated. 
With  this  distinction  also  the  double  meaning 
of  law,  which  stands  either  for  a uniformity  or 
for  a precept,  was  explicitly  recognised.  The 
term  law  is  now  almost  universally  applied 
in  economics  in  the  former  sense.  Thus  an 
economic  law  is  a specific  regularity  traceable 
in  actual  experience  of  industrial  phenomena  ; 
and  the  confusion  between  scientific  law  and 
ethical  law  no  longer  prevails.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  term  normal  has  replaced  the  older 
word  natural,  and  is  used  as  an  adjective  cor- 
relative of  law.  We  now  read  of  normal  price 
or  of  the  normal  rate  of  wages,  and  understand 
by  the  expression  normal  something  which 
presents  a certain  empirical  uniformity  or  regu- 
larity. Emphasis  is  thus  laid  on  the  juinciple 
that  the  usual  and  the  desirable  do  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  ; and  that  to  leave  nature  to 
herself,  so  far  as  this  may  be  conceived  as  pos- 
sible in  human  affairs,  does  not  necessarily 
conduce  to  the  greatest  social  well-being.  But 
in  this  modern  use  of  the  term  law  and  its 
correlative  normal,  there  still  remains  the  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding  and  misapplication. 
The  term  normal,  as  prevailingly  used  in  deduc- 
tive economics,  does  not  after  all  express  what 
is  actually  found  to  happen  in  every  case  (see 
Deductive  Method).  Of  course  the  word  is 
relative  to  some  particular  condition  of  society 
to  which  it  explicitly  or  tacitly  refers.  But 
this  is  not  aU.  It  would  only  be  verified  in 
actual  experience  on  a certain  supposition, 
which  is  never  exactly  realised.  Briefly,  the 
normal  is  a more  or  less  fictitious  average.  For 
example,  the  normal  price  is  a price  round 
which  the  actual  prices  fluctuate,  and  towards 
which,  under  the  influences  of  competition,  the 
actual  price  would  more  nearly  approach  as  the 
period  is  lengthened,  provided  that  the  general 
economic  conditions  remained  stable  during  the 
period.  Not  only  can  we  not  identify  the 
normal  price  with  any  actual  individual  price, 
but  we  cannot  properly  identify  it  with  the 
actual  average  of  individual  jJi'ices,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  hypothesis  of  stability  of  condi- 
tions is  empirically  realised.  Estimates  of 
normal  results  are,  therefore,  chiefly  valuable 
for  purposes  of  deductive  exposition,  and  require 
various  modifications  before  being  applied  to 
inductive  explanation  or  prediction.  A further 
consideration  of  the  utmost  importance  intro- 
duces additional  complexity,  viz.  that  the 
periods  for  which  the  term  normal  applies  difler 
considerably  for  different  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  normal  price  of  a consumption  good 
(see  Consumers’  Goods)  refers  to  a period 
during  which  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the 
working  population,  and  the  influences  tending 
to  keep  up  the  investment  of  capital  are  rela- 
tively fixed  ; while  the  oscillations  of  price  due 
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to  changes  of  fashion,  to  variations  of  weather, 
to  incidents  of  discovery,  etc.,  are  supposed  to 
compensate  for  one  another.  But  in  determin- 
ing the  rates  of  wages  and  of  interest  them- 
selves, with  which  the  normal  prices  of  com- 
modities are  connected,  owing  to  the  various 
ratios  in  which  labour  and  capital  may  contri- 
bute to  the  production,  a different  set  of  ques- 
tions is  raised.  In  this  case,  we  cannot 
lengthen  our  period  in  order  to  eliminate 
compensatory  oscillations.  For  the  general 
conditions  of  social  development  lead  us  to 
infer  •progressive  changes  in  the  conditions  deter- 
mining the  value  of  productive  agents.  In 
these  questions  definite  historical  investigation, 
aided  by  estimates  of  various  political  and 
moral  forces,  takes  the  place  of  deductive 
calculations.  The  deductive  method  often  rests 
upon  mechanical  and  mathematical  analogies  ; 
the  inductive  method,  which  here  takes  its  place, 
rests  rather  upon  biological  and  evolutionary 
analogies  (see  Inductive  Method).  The  term 
normal  ceases  to  apply,  so  far  as  it  indicates  an 
average,  estiTnated  over  a period  of  time.  But 
here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  term 
normal  may  also  be  used  to  indicate  a different 
kind  of  average,  viz.  an  average  estimated  over 
a range  of  simultaneous  phenomena.  "Whenever 
the  result  of  a number  of  differently  quantified 
phenomena  can  be  calculated  by  addition,  then 
it  is  useful  to  know  their  average  value,  from 
which  their  aggregate  resultant  is  immediately 
found.  For  example,  the  total  loss  to  consumers 
that  would  accrue  from  a tax  on  commodities 
could  be  roughly  known,  if  we  could  estimate 
the  average  loss  and  the  number  of  consumers. 
This  example  illustrates  the  important  uses  that 
may  be  made  of  the  average.  In  these  problems 
the  theoretically  deduced  normal  ought  to  coin- 
cide with  the  empirically  inferred  average. 

A further  implication  of  the  term  normal  will 
be  brought  out  by  consideration  of  the  allied 
term  tendency.  This  term  is  based  on  mechani- 
cal analogies.  It  implies  a force  whose  effect  is 
modified  by  combination  with  the  effects  of  other 
forces.  The  “law  of  the  force,”  therefore,  repre- 
sents a “tendency”  which  can  only  be  discovered 
by  constructive  analysis.  Most  of  the  laws  of 
deductive  economics  are  expressions  of  such 
tendencies.  They  can  bo  applied  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  particular  facts,  only  on  the  express 
proviso  that  other  things  are  eqiuil.  For  example, 
the  law  of  Diminishing  Returns  points  to  an 
increase  in  cost  of  production  of  agricultural 
produce  accompanying  increase  of  population  ; 
but  this  tendency  may  bo  actually  frustrated  by 
improvements  in  the  arts  of  production,  etc. 
Similarly,  the  Law  of  Sudstitution  elaborated 
by  Prof.  Marshall  (iVincipZcs  of  Economics,  bk.  v. 
ch.  iii.)  indicates  a tendency  towards  the  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  producing  commodities,  which 
is  only  realised  on  the  assumption  of  sufficient 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  industry. 


Finally,  we  may  refer  to  the  particular  form 
in  which  the  general  idea  of  cause  lias  to  be 
applied  in  economic  deductions.  Tlie  view  of 
causation  which  has  been  popularly  prevalent  in 
economic  expositions,  may  be  called  the  chain- 
view.  It  is  supposed  that  a causal  series  may 
be  established  thus : A determines  B,  B deter- 
mines C,  C determines  D,  and  so  on.  Thus 
controversy  has  arisen  whether  it  is  the  Cost 
OF  Production  or  the  taste  of  the  consumers 
that  determines  price  (see  articles  on  Price)  ; 
and  again,  whether  it  is  the  prevailing  standard 
of  comfort  or  the  productive  efliciency  of  any 
class  of  labourers  which  determines  their  rate 
of  remuneration.  In  such  cases,  supposing 
that  a controversy  turns  on  whether  A or  B is 
the  cause  of  C,  it  is  further  assumed  that  if 
it  is  A rather  than  B that  determines  C, 
then  it  must  be  C that  determines  B.  For 
example,  if  we  decide  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction determines  price,  then  we  go  on  to 
infer  that  price  determines  demand,  and  so 
on.  Now  Professor  Marshall  has  pointed  out 
that  the  various  elements  of  an  economic  c-on- 
dition  cf  equilibrium  do  not,  in  this  way, 
follow  one  another  in  a single  causal  chain ; 
but  that  they  aU  mutually  determine  one  anothei 
by  simultaneous  interaction.  Thus,  neither 
the  amount  demanded  nor  the  amount  supplied 
are  in  general  fixed  independently  of  the  other, 
but  the  price  and  amount  at  which  the  com- 
modity is  sold  are  jointly  determined  by  the 
joint  conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  This 
conception  of  the  nature  of  causal  interaction 
controls  the  entire  exposition  of  the  problems 
of  Distribution  and  Exchange  in  its  modem 
form. 

[Marshall,  Principles  qf  Economics,  bk.  L ch.  vi] 

w.  E.  J. 

V.  Political  Economy  and  Psychology. 
If  political  economy  is  the  science  of  wealth, 
then  it  deals  vrith  efibrts  made  by  man  to 
supply  wants  and  satisfy  desires.  “"Want,” 
“effort,”  “desire,”  “satisfaction,”  are  each 
and  all  jisychic  phenomena. 

It  would  therefore  apjiear  that  psychology 
must  be  to  political  economy — like  the  deity  of 
Boethius — “ path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and 
end.” 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  political  economist 
as  such  is  not  engaged  in  the  establishment  of 
the  ultimate  piinciples  of  psychology.  He  has 
not,  for  example,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  a 
concept,  or  determine  the  relation  of  the  Will 
to  the  Reason.  So  far  it  is  clearly  true  (cp. 
Keynes,  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Econojny, 
pp.  87,  88)  that  although  the  laws  of  the 
political  economist  “rest  ultimately  ujicn  a 
psychological  basis,”  he  accepts  psychological 
principles  as  his  data  rather  than  establishes 
them  as  his  conclusions  ; unless  indeed  ho 
should  be  compelled  to  make  excursions  info 
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I the  psychological  field  proper,  because  he  does 
mot  find  his  premises  sufficiently  elaborated  to 
this  hand. 

But  this  does  not  justify  the  reduction  of 
ethe  psychological  factor  of  political  economy 
to  a level  with  the  physical  factor.  Cairnes 
indeed  (Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy, 
E2nd  ed.  pp.  37  and  38,  quoted  and  apparently 
endoreed  by  Keynes,  p.  85)  instances  the  law 
of  rent,  and  maintains  that,  in  establishing  this 
fclaw,  the  economist  no  more  undertakes  to 
malyse  the  motives  of  self  - interest  which 
nictate  the  conduct  of  the  landlord  and  the 
[^tenant  than  he  undertakes  to  analyse  the 
[ihysical  qualities  of  the  soil  which  determine 
tthe  law  of  decreasing  returns.  Now  this  is 
^verj'  true.  The  economist  starts  with  both 
sychological  and  physical  data,  which  he  need 
cot  analyse,  provided  he  has  satisfied  himself 
,:hat  they  are  true.  But  the  difference  is  this, 
lhat  whereas  his  data  are  partly  physical  and 
»)artly  psychical,  his  quaesUa  are,  in  the  last 
piesort,  wholly  psychical.  For  if  the  law  of 
rent  is  anything,  it  is  a formulating  of  the 
^orinciples  which  we  may  expect  to  regulate  the 
tonduct  of  men,  secured  in  certain  possessions 
ind  privileges,  actuated  by  certain  motives, 
ind  in  the  presence  of  certain  physical  facts 
ind  laws.  The  laws  of  political  economy  then, 
►)eing  ultimately  laws  of  human  conduct,  are 
• isychical  and  not  physical ; and  therefore 
nsychology  enters  into  political  economy  on 
comething  more  than  equal  terms  with  physical 
science  and  technology. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that,  although  the 
economist,  as  such,  is  not  concerned  with  the 
I'altimate  analysis  of  his  psychological  data, 
Ills  qusesita  or  conclusions  are  themselves  of 
she  order  of  psychic  phenomena.  But  within 
Ihe  limits  thus  laid  down  there  is  still  ample 
koom  for  diversity  of  opinion.  It  may  be 
Contended  that  the  economist  has  to  receive, 
snd  test,  his  psychological  and  physical  data 
Hike,  to  deal  ■with  them  by  the  universal 
aethods  of  dialectic  (i.e.  inductive  and  de- 
luctive  logic,  or  mathematics,  if  applicable), 
ind  then  hand  over  his  psychological  results 
lio  the  sociologist  Or  it  may  be  argued  that 
political  economy  is  largely,  or  even  prevail- 
Hgly,  applied  psychology,  so  that  the  econo- 
list  must  from  first  to  last  realise  that  he  is 
ealing  with  psychological  phenomena,  and 
bust  be  guided  throughout  by  psychological 
onsiderations.  In  that  case  the  relation  of 
psychology  to  economics  will  be  as  close  as 
uiat  of  mathematics  to  mechanics,  though  not 
|ii  all  respects  analogous  to  it. 

T It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  controversy  as  to 
be  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  Consumption 
| s a separate  and  acknowledged  division  of 
^litical  economy,  has  a decisive  bearing  upon 
his  question.  The  whole  theoretic  study  of 
rmsumption  can  be  little  else  than  the  appli- 


cation of  the  great  ^psychological  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  of  satisfaction  or  relief  to  successive 
increments  of  commodity  or  service  supplied 
to  the  same  subject.  To  admit  “consumption” 
then  as  a branch  of  political  economy  is  to 
admit  that  applied  psychology  has  its  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  science.  So  that  if  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  the  express  study 
of  “consumption”  has  now  been  definitively 
admitted  as  within  the  scope  of  political 
economy,  we  are  thereby  admitting  psycho- 
logical method,  as  well  as  psychological  data 
and  conclusions,  as  a part  of  the  science  ; and 
the  importance  of  dealing  thus  expressly  with 
consumption  and  the  psychological  phenomena 
on  which  this  branch  of  this  study  rests  may 
be  well  shown  by  typical  popular  fallacies. 
For  instance,  there  was  no  more  common  ap- 
plication of  political  economy  a few  decades 
back  than  the  dictum  that  ‘ ‘ what  people  want 
they  will  pay  for,”  and  that  therefore  all  subsi- 
dising is  a waste  of  effort,  and  is  “against 
political  economy.”  Here  the  datum  is  that 
if  one  and  the  same  man  wants  A as  much  as 
he  wants  B,  he  will  be  willing  to  give  as  much 
for  it,  sooner  than  go  without  it.  From  this 
datum  certain  conclusions  as  to  market  values 
and  the  commercially  -wise  direction  of  efforts 
and  resources  are  reduced,  and  these  in  their 
timn  are  reinterpreted  into  the  statement  that 
if  one  of  two  men  is  unwilling  to  give  as  much 
for  A as  the  other  is  'willing  to  give  for  B,  then 
the  first  man  does  not  want  A as  much  as  the 
second  wants  B,  and  it  would  be  a wasteful  and 
mistaken  philanthropy  to  supply  No.  1 with 
A rather  than  No.  2 with  B.  Of  course  no 
economist  would  formulate  such  an  absurdity, 
but  if  the  economists  exclude  consumption  from 
express  and  psychological  treatment,  they 
leave  room  for  and  almost  invite  such 
“ applications.” 

So  much  then  for  “consumption.”  But 
Exchange  is  so  closely  connected  with  con- 
sumption, and  the  laws  of  value  are  now  seen 
to  be  so  intimately  dependent  upon  the  psycho- 
logical law  of  diminishing  returns  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  it  must  be  impossible  henceforth  to 
exclude  applied  psychology  from  the  problems 
of  value  and  of  exchange. 

An  excellent  illustration  is  furnished  by  the 
problems  of  the  currency.  Of  all  branches  of 
economic  enquiry  those  that  are  concerned  with 
Money  and  with  Foreign  Exchanges  seem 
most  nearly  to  approach  the  objectivity  of 
natural  phenomena  ; and  what  is  known  as 
the  Quantity  Theory  has  been  cited  as  a 
proof  case  of  an  economic  law  which  is  not 
psychological.  But  the  truth  is  that  no  single 
step  can  be  safely  made  in  monetary  science, 
unless  the  investigator  keeps  himself  in  con- 
scious touch  with  his  psychological  basis  during 
his  whole  investigation.  We  cannot,  without 
special  examination,  even  say  that,  in  virtue 
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of  tlie  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
more  sovereigns  there  are  the  lower  will  be 
their  exchange  value.  Por  in  this  univei-sal 
law  of  supply  and  demand  there  is  a psycho- 
logical link.  Why  does  an  increased  supply 
lower  exchange  value  ? Because  an  increased 
supply  of  any  commodity  satisfies  the  corre- 
sponding want  more  completely,  and  reduces 
the  unsatisfied  remaining  want  to  a lower 
degi’ee  of  importunity.  Now  in  the  case  of 
money  it  is  admitted  that  within  wide  limits 
the  money  function  is  exactly  as  well  performed 
by  X and  by  7ix  pieces,  so  that  there  is  no  un- 
performed money  function  and  money  want 
becoming  less  and  less  importunate  for  satisfac- 
tion as  the  number  of  sovereigns,  but  not  the 
command  of  commodities  in  general,  increases. 
Thus,  if  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is 
regarded  as  objective  and  absolute,  and  the 
psy  hological  link  forgotten,  its  applications  to 
monetary  problems  will  have  no  demonstrative 
cogency. 

We  now  turn  to  Production  and  Distribu- 
tion, and  here  we  note  at  once  that  the  study 
of  “production”  must  include  the  theory  of 
labour,  in  which  everything  turns  upon  the 
law  of  the  increasing  irksomeness  of  succes- 
sive increments  of  effort,  and  the  decreasing 
psychological  value  of  successive  increments 
of  commodity,  or  other  result  of  effort ; 
and  the  same  law  invades  the  study  of  dis- 
tribution at  every  point,  allying  itself  with 
the  better -known  physical  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  to  successive  increments  of  any 
one  factor  of  production,  the  others  remaining 
constant. 

In  all  the  four  main  divisions  of  political 
economy,  then,  we  see  that  the  direction 
taken  by  economic  study  in  recent  years  tends 
to  a more  express  and  generous  recognition  of 
the  close  connection  between  psychology  and 
political  economy,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly keeping  in  touch  with  our  psychological 
basis  even  when  pursuing  those  branches  of 
economic  inquiry  which  appear  to  be  remotest 
from  it. 

But,  especially  in  connection  with  “pro- 
duction” and  “distribution,"  another  aspect 
of  the  question  forces  itself  on  our  attention. 
We  have  hitherto  enquired  whether  the  psycho- 
logical data  of  economics  can  be  accepted 
absolutely  as  results  and  dealt  with  by  general 
dialectic  methods,  or  whether  they  can  only 
be  considered  as  princijiles,  to  be  applied  with 
constant  reference  to  the  iisychological  condi- 
tions of  the  special  problem  under  investigation. 
Wo  have  now  to  ask  further,  are  these  p.sycho- 
logical  data,  whether  facts  or  i)rinciplcs,  to 
include  all  the  psychological  considerations 
that  actually  bear  upon  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, etc.  of  wealth,  or  are  we  artificially 
to  simplify  our  jisychology  and  deal  only  with 
the  motives  supjiosed  to  actuate  the  hypothetical 


“ economic  man  ” ? In  the  latter  case  political 
economy  will  be  a hypothetical  science.  la 
the  former  it  will  aim  at  positivity. 

And  here  again  it  will  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  tendency  of  recent  work  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  enlarging  the  psychological 
area  from  which  the  data  of  political  economy 
should  be  drawn.  This  tendency  is  manifested 
in  two  characteristic  movements  in  recent 
economic  investigation,  which  have  in  their 
turn  reacted  upon  it.  Firstly,  the  field  'ff 
economic  study,  like  so  many  others,  has  been 
invaded  by  the  x>assion  for  the  concrete  methtid 
of  enquiry,  whether  applied  to  contemporary 
or  remote  conditions.  Now  the  man  who 
studies  the  history  of  a great  strike  or  trade- 
movement  in  Europe  or  America,  of  the  land 
tenure  or  village  industries  of  India,  of  middle- 
class  or  artizan  budgets  in  England  or  France, 
of  the  growth  and  organisation  of  industry  in 
the  Hanseatic  cities  or  the  republics  of  Italy, 
of  the  fiscal  systems  of  commercially  related  I 
peoples,  and  so  forth,  finds  himself  studying 
the  conditions  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  but  in  a region  in  which  tha 
simplified  psychology  of  Kicardo  and  Senior  is 
wholly  inadequate.  So  conspicuously  is  this 
the  case  that  some  economists  are  ready  to  i 
admit  that  no  general  theory  or  science  of  eco- 
nomics is  possible,  but  only  a natural  history  of 
wealth,  production,  etc. , while  others  are  seeking 
to  reconstruct  the  general  theory  of  economics  on  I 
broader  and  more  universally  applicable  jirin-  |l 
ciples.  And  it  is  here  that  the  second  move-  j I 
ment  characteristic  of  recent  times  allies  itself  ij 
with  the  historical  method.  It  is  the  much-  ij 
discussed  mathematical  method,  which  from  1 1 
this  point  of  view  is  the  necessary  complement  II 
of  the  historical  or  concrete  method.  For  no  j| 
sooner  has  the  mathematical  student  given  to  the  I i 
acknowledged  jisychological  data  of  economics  ji 
the  form,  at  once  rigorous  and  generalised,  |l 
that  his  method  demands,  than  he  perceives  ji 
that  his  formula;  really  embrace  the  general  ji 
theory  of  the  distribution  of  resources  with  a I; 
view  to  maximising  a desired  result,  inde-  n 
pendently  of  the  nature  alike  of  the  resources  jli 
and  the  result  in  question.  Tliis  brings  the  I 
economic  conduct  of  man  under  the  same  k 
laws  as  his  conduct  in  general,  and  promises  k 
to  give  us  the  wider  basis  of  which  we  are  in  |i 
search.  | 

Our  conclusions  throw  a curious  light  on  the  |i 
much-debated  but  little-understood  contention  of  I 
Auguste  Comte,  Phii.  Pos.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  193  tt  I 
that  there  is  no  specific  science  of  wealth,  with  its  I ’ 
special  laws  and  principles,  .and  that  the  attempt  I 
to  deal  with  the  wealth-getting  impulses  of  man  1 1 
in  isolation  must  be  e.ssentially  barren  ; but  that  I 
special  applications  of  general  principles  of  philo-  I 
sophy  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  may  I 
be  prolific  and  illuminating  in  a high  degree.  [ j 

r.  H.  tv.  ! I 
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VI.  Political  Ecoxomy,  Recent  Dea^elop- 

MENTS  OF. 

(1)  Economics  as  concerned  with  Currency,  p.  143 ; (2) 
Economics  as  based  on  the  Element  of  Labour,  p.  145  ; 
(3)  The  Gradual  Appearance  of  the  Ethical  Element, 
p.  145  ; (4)  Application  of  (a)  A prion  ; (b)  Histori- 
cal, and  the  Gradual  Rise  of  the  principle  of  Freedom 
with  new  Aspects  of  State  Control,  p.  146. 

We  propose  in  this  place  to  present  briefly  a 
eneral  outline  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
■ence  as  progressively  evolved,  with  the  names 
-f  the  authorities  specially  associated  with  each 
-development,  so  as  to  indicate,  as  it  were,  the 
iskeleton  of  the  history  of  the  science,  leaving 
he  student  to  fill  in  subsequently  for  himself 
he  details  and  elaborations  of  particular 
roblems.  Much  generalisation  which  was 
onsidered  as  true  at  the  time  when  it  was 
nade,  and  even  was  true  within  the  limited 
ispects  or  conditions  of  the  subject  as  then 
iresented,  has  since  ceased  to  be  applicable  in 
he  wider  vieiv  or  more  highly  organised  sys- 
em  of  production  and  distribution  of  to-day. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  much  ivhich  must  be 
dill  held  to  be  trae  as  ultimate  principles,  or 
the  permanent  conditions  or  tendency,  is 
temporarily  in  abeyance,  or  is  even  not  appli- 
cable as  an  expression  of  immediately  existing 
>ractical  conditions  or  phenomena.  Certain 
.'iews  or  formulae  which  formed  part  of  the 
.^owth  of  knowledge  have  been  superseded  or 
nay  be  regarded  as  eliminated  or  definitely  on 
he  shelf,  and  in  their  place  more  comprehensive 
-onceptions  arise  which  invite  study  as  the 
Yontier  lines  of  the  science  and  the  basis  of 
urther  progress.  To  some  extent  these  changes 
nay  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
Togress  of  time  the  science  has  assumed  some- 
’ imes  more  and  more  of  an  ethical  character  ; 
IT  sometimes  more  and  more  the  character 
f an  applied  science,  the  object  aimed  at 
jeing,  not  so  much  the  mere  systematising 
f knowledge,  as  the  amelioration  of  the  social 
ondition  generally.  Even  in  regard  to  the 
bject  some  change  of  vieiv  is  apparent,  the 
vowed  purpose  of  investigation  being  less 
onsciously  an  increased  production  of  wealth, 
nd  more  consciously  ‘ ‘ the  greatest  happiness 
bf  the  greatest  number  ” even  though  the 
ttainment  of  this  end  should  involve  some 
acrifice  of  material  wealth.  A more  philo- 
‘ophical  statement  of  the  case  would,  however, 
0,  that  the  jiresent  ethical  tendency  of  the 
cience  was  inherent  in  it  from  the  first,  and 
ts  recent  more  pronounced  development  a 
Tocess  of  natural  and  inevitable  evolution. 
I his  widening  of  view  is  illustrated  by  the 
cry  definitions  of  the  science.  Thus,  whereas 
Vdam  Smith  introdueed  his  great  work.  The 
yeallh  of  Nations,  as  an  inquiry  into  the 
nnual  labour  of  nations  as  a “fund”  of 
fational  wealth,  and  J.  B.  Say  took  the 

!ii  earlier  English  writers  had  been  aware  of 

JijlsexpreaKion,  its  currency  In  these  islands  is  due  to  the 
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production  of  wealth,  and  Ricardo  the  theory 
of  value  as  the  subject  of  inquiry,  Roschek, 
the  founder  of  the  modern  historical  school  of 
political  economists,  begins  his  survey  of  the 
science  with  the  declaration,  “ Ausgangspunkt 
wie  Zielpunkt  unserer  Wissenschaft  ist  der 
Mensch  ” — the  starting-point  and  goal  of  our 
science  is  man. 

(1)  Economics  as  concerned  with  Currency. — 
If  we  go  back  to  the  economic  investigations 
of  the  ancients  Ave  see  a remarkable  conformity 
in  their  vieAvs  Avith  the  views  Avhich  are  again 
coming  to  the  front  to-day.  Aristotle  {q.v.), 
accepting  the  institution  of  slavery  as  he  found 
it,  was  really  more  concerned  with  the  happiness 
of  the  family  life  and  of  the  State  than  with  the 
production  of  wealth,  and  on  this  basis  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  exchanges  or  commerce, 
the  origin  of  value,  and  the  real  nature  of 
money.  The  institution  of  slavery  lingered  on 
into  our  own  times  and  Avas  then  abolished 
rather  from  ethical  than  economic  considera- 
tions, though  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
ethical  view  proved  to  be  the  true  economic 
AdeAv  in  the  end.  Aristotle’s  inquiries  led  him 
to  the  perception  that  money  was  the  creation 
of  laAv,  a merely  conventional  aiTangement  for 
promoting  distribution,  and  it  Avas  probably  this 
Adew  of  money  as  an  instrument  of  distribution, 
as  Avell  as  his  ethical  vieAV  that  Avealth  was  sub- 
ordinate to  man  rather  than  that  man  existed 
for  the  accumulation  of  Avealth,  which  made  him 
an  authority  against  usury.  But  Aristotle  ap- 
pears to  have  clearly  perceived  that  the  utility 
of  gold  and  silver  as  materials  Avas  a condition 
of  their  suitability  for  their  conventional  use  as 
an  equitable  instrument  of  distribution.  In 
other  Avords  he  seems  to  have  perceived  the 
importance  of  natural  stability  of  value  in 
relation  to  their  conventional  function.  Philo- 
sophically expressed  the  former  may  be  spoken  of 
as  the  fiduciaiy  system,  and  it  rests,  as  has  been 
Avell  pointed  out,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
The  latter  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  hard  or 
labour  money  system,  and  it  rests  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  money,  like  the  things  it  measures, 
must  itself  be  the  product  of  labour,  and  on 
the  belief  that  the  unrestricted  mobility  of 
capital  and  labour,  constantly  searching  for 
the  highest  reward,  is  practically  competent  to 
maintain  an  unvarying  relation  or  balance 
between  all  the  products  of  labour,  including 
money  itself.  The  philosophical  interest  in  the 
controversy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a question 
of  the  maximum  production  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  produced  by  labour, 
consistently  Avith  the  free  operation  of  scientific 
principles  and  individualism,  a problem  Avhich 
certainly  seems  to  imply  for  its  solution  free- 
dom of  money  and  stability  of  value  in  ex- 
change. The  tAvo  extremes  in  the  history  of 
the  science  being  a definition  of  money  and 
a Avorld-Avide  monetary  controversy,  it  is  not 
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surprising  to  find  that  during  a very  large 
part  of  the  intervening  period  economic  in- 
vestigation and  discovery  were  mainly  related 
to,  or  sprang  out  of,  currency  problems.  The 
exchange  of  products  was  a condition  of  organ- 
ised society,  and  currency  was  a necessary 
instrument  of  economic  exchange.  With  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  itself  largely  a 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices  due  to  the 
I'ailure  under  the  slavery  system — an  uneconomic 
system  of  production — of  a continuous  and 
adequate  supply  of  the  precious  metals  as  the 
instruments  of  exchange,  the  then  existing 
stock  almost  disappeared.  This  fact,  which  is 
the  keynote  to  the  history  of  economic  science 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Phtsiockats,  may  be 
best  studied  in  the  wi'itings  of  Mommsen,  who 
has  written  a special  treatise  on  the  subject,  of 
which  a French  translation  (by  the  Due  de 
Blacis),  Histoire  de  la  Monnaie  Bortiaine,  is 
perhaps  best  known.  It  was  the  scarcity  of 
the  precious  metals  as  the  accepted  instniment 
of  exchange  during  the  middle  ages  that  led 
to  the  debasements  of  the  coinages,  the  altera- 
tions of  coinage  ratios  in  different  countries, 
the  laws  against  usury,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  so-called  Meecantile  System.  The 
ethical  aspect  of  economics  meanwhile  con- 
tinued a force  (as  evidenced  by  the  writings  of 
Aquinas,  q.v.)  and  strengthened  or  checked 
these  developments  in  various  ways.  The 
treatises  of  Nicholas  Oresme  and  Copernicus 
on  the  subject  of  money  and  coinage  (reprinted 
in  Paris  under  the  editorship  of  Wolowski 
in  1864)  may  be  consulted  as  contemporary 
authorities  on  the  difficulties  of  the  period, 
and  as  examples  of  the  progress  of  economic 
thought  stimulated  by  the  phenomena.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  mercantile  system  or 
tlie  Balance  of  Trade  theory  was  not  with- 
out justification,  indeed  the  same  theory  is 
practically  recognised  even  by  free  traders 
in  regard  to  tlie  finances  of  India  to-day. 
Amongst  English  treatises  of  the  I7th  and 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  centuries  ou  the 
subject,  iluN’s  England’s  Treasure  by  Foreign 
Trade,  1664,  and  King’s  British  Merchant 
or  Commerce  Freserred,  may  bo  usefuUy 
consulted.  Economic  doctrines  tend  to  erj's- 
tallise  into  meanings  which  their  authors 
would  not  recognise,  thus  Cobden’s  free  trade 
doctrine  has  lately  been  generally  represented 
as  a doctrine  of  low  prices,  though  Cobden 
expressly  repudiated  this  interpretation  ; and 
the  desire  for  an  adequate  reserve  of  the  metals 
which  constituted  the  most  easily  exchangeable 
form  of  wealth,  crystallised  into  an  assumption 
that  money  alone  was  wealth.  The  iinjioverish- 
ment  of  France  which  resulted  from  the  wais 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  problems  which  were 
thus  presented,  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  physio- 
crats, led  by  Quesnay  and  Turgot,  against 
this  doctrine,  and  to  what  m.aj’  be  spoken  of 


as  the  redisco ver}’  of  the  fact  tliat  real  wealth 
consists  of  all  exchangeable  products,  and  that 
value  is  an  expression  of  exchangeability  of 
any  kind.  The  necessary  deduction  was  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  But  really  the  same 
general  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at  from 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  money  alone.  In  John  Locke’s  Consldera^ 
tiems  of  the  Consequences  of  the  Lovoering  of 
Interest  and  Raising  the  Value  of  Money, 
written  in  1691  in  opposition  to  Lowndes’ 
anti-usury  and  coinage  proposals,  we  have  not 
only  a recognition  of  the  special  or  conventional 
attributes  of  money  as  distinct  from  other 
commodities,  and  a clear  perception  of  the 
Quantity  Theory  of  Money,  but  a general 
annunciation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  or 
free  exchange,  and  the  doctrine  of  Laissez 
Faire.  With  Locke,  however,  as  with  Somers, 
Montague  (see  Halifax,  Earl  of),  and  Newton, 
the  consideration  of  general  economics  was 
subsidiary  to  that  of  money  ; or  to  sp>eak 
perhaps  more  accurately,  general  economics 
were  summed  up  in  the  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  currency  which  necessarily  involved  all 
considerations  of  prices  and  exchange.  An 
American  ivriter,  Mr.  Dana  Horton,  who  spent 
some  time  in  England  investigating  the  records 
of  this  country,  has  given  in  his  Hilver  Pound, 
a valuable  and  scholarly  exposition  of  the 
problem  presented  to  Locke,  Somers,  Montague, 
and  Newton,  and  their  practical  conclusions. 
It  is  a fact  that  the  reconsideration  of  the  real 
nature  of  money,  and  the  recommendation  of 
conditions  necessary  for  the  free  international 
movement  of  money,  preceded  and  were  closely 
allied  with  the  development  of  the  free  trade 
doctrine.  The  most  conspicuous  expounders  of 
the  relation  between  monetary  conditions  and 
free  trade  in  the  present  centurj-  have  been- 
Emile  de  Laveleye  and  Sir  Louis  M.ali.et, 
(see  particularlj’  the  latter's  jxisthumous  volume 
Free  Exchange).  In  the  middleages  the  monetary 
side  of  economics  was  forced  on  attention  from 
the  administrative  point  of  ^■iew,  as  a question 
of  government  revenue  and  the  proidsiou  of  war 
funds.  With  thegreatcrabundanceof  the  precious 
metals,  which  followed  the  discovery  of  America, 
came  a reidval  of  industrial  and  commercial 
energy  ; an  increase  of  production,  exchange, 
and,  consequently,  wealth  under  the  stimulus 
of  rising  prices  ; and  a growth  of  self-assertive- 
ness and  power  amongst  the  producing  ami 
trading  classes.  This  caused  what  may  l>e 
spoken  of  as  a parallel  development  of  the 
commodity  side  of  economics.  While  the 
economic  jirogrcss,  which  resulted  from  the 
groat  increase  of  the  money  supplj'  from  the 
mines  of  Botosi,  developed  a clearer  perception 
of  the  disadvantages  of  monetary  stringency, 
it  also  led  to  a recognition  of  monej’  as  a means 
to  an  end,  rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  The 
advent  .and  influence  of  John  Law,  with  his 
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paper  money  and  banking  schemes,  was  made 
jKJssible  in  this  way.  From  the  philosophical 
point  of  view  what  Law  aimed  at  was  the 
monetisation  of  landed  property,  and  he  sought 
to  give  such  property  the  condition  of  easy 
trausportableness,  or  circulation,  recognised  by 
Aristotle  in  gold  and  silver,  by  means  of  paper 
representatives.  Law’s  disastrous  experiments 
undoubtedly  gave  an  impetus  to  banking  as  a 
means  of  promoting  exchanges  without  the 
aid  of  the  precious  metals,  or  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  as  a means  of  supplementing 
the  monetary  use  of  gold  and  silver  by  means 
of  notes  or  other  credit  instruments  ultimately 
redeemable  in  gold  or  silver,  and  therefore, 
held  for  the  time  being  as  equivalent  to  gold 
or  silver  (see  Assignat  ; Revolution,  French, 
Economic  Aspects  of).  Law  himself,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  a believer  in  the  mercan- 
tile system,  but  his  career  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  evolution  of  the  physiocratic 
doctrine.  As  authorities  on  this  stage,  in  the 
development  of  the  science.  Law’s  own  writings, 
and  Courtois’s  Histoire  des  Banques  en  France, 
may  be  recommended. 

(2)  Economics  as  based  on  the  Element  of 
Labour. — Adam  Smith’s  treatment  of  labour 
and  its  employment,  as  constituting  the  real 
wealth-fund  of  nations,  was  a natural  sequence 
of  the  revolt  from  the  crystallised  dogma  of  the 
mercantilists,  and  to  proceed  to  regard  labour 
as  in  itself  the  real  standard  of  value,  was  a 
not  unnatural  step.  There  is  some  reason  to 
doubt  whether  Smith’s  views  on  this  point 
have  been  quite  adequately  expounded  or  even 
understood  ; assuming  a theoretical  perfect 
mobility  of  labour,  and  the  non-existence  of 
monopolies,  and  estimating  different  qualities 
or  kinds  of  labour  a-S  different  quantities  of 
labour,  there  is  a point  of  view  from  which 
Smith’s  dictum  might  be  philosophically  justi- 
fied. Certainly  the  cost  of  production  theory 
seems  closely  allied  to  Smith’s  views  on  this 
point.  It  was  of  course  apparent  to  Smith 
that  land  is  a factor  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  inasmuch  as  he  defines  real  wealth 
as  “the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  society,”  The  definition,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  scarcely  comprehensive  enough 
st  the  present  day,  as  it  is  clear  that  the 
wealth  of  a nation  may  consist  largely  of  the 
accumulations  of  past  years,  or  of  revenue 
derived  from  investments  in  other  countries, 
as  weU  as  of  its  own  new  annual  production. 
We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Smith  for  laying 
down  the  gi-ound-work  of  the  modern  science, 
and  explaining  the  general  conditions  which 
govern  production,  including  the  division  of 
labour,  and  for  the  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of 
the  mercantile  system,  and  thus  more  clearly 
cringing  into  view  the  principles  of  economic 
exchange  or  distribution. 

(3)  The  Gradual  Appearance  of  the  Ethical 


Element. — After  Smith’s  mapping  out  of  the 
science,  its  ethical  aspect  could  not  fail  to 
assert  itself.  The  conditions  of  the  creation 
of  national  wealth  were  defined  ; meanwhile 
poverty  and  pauperism  continued  to  exist,  and 
that  fact  brought  the  question  of  distribution 
permanently  to  the  fi-ont.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing (1777)  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  Dr.  James  Anderson,  in  a tract  en- 
titled An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  stated  the  theory  of  rent  generally  known 
as  Ricardo’s  (see  Anderson),  rent  being  de- 
scribed as  in  effect  a premium  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  richer  soils,  which  reduced  the  profits 
of  the  cultivators  to  an  equality  with  those  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  poorer  soils.  Ricardo’s 
definition  was  that  rent  arises  out  of  the 
original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil, 
begins  when  land  of  different  qualities  are 
cultivated,  and  increases  with  the  increase  in 
the  inequality  of  the  land  successively  brought 
under  cultivation.  Malthus  and  the  anony- 
mous author  (Sir  Edward  West)  of  an  essay. 
On  the  Application  of  Capital  to  Land,  preceded 
Ricardo,  in  1815,  in  the  re-discovery  of  Ander- 
son’s doctrine,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  former 
it  necessarily  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns,  and  of  the  doctrine 
that  population  tends  to  increase  faster  than 
subsistence.  These  laws  and  the  counteracting 
forces  operating  against  them  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  many  economists,  amongst  others, 
M'Culloch,  Dr.  T.  Chalmers,  Carey,  J.  S. 
Mill,  Sidgwick,  and  Marshall  (see  Diminish- 
ing Returns).  Cairnes  has  conclusively 
established  the  former  doctrine  as  a logical 
principle  by  challenging  opponents  to  experi- 
ment, and  by  pointing  out  that  the  experiment 
is  actually  performed  by  every  practical  farmer 
when  he  brings  inferior  soil  into  cultivation, 
rather  than  force  unprofitably  soils  of  better 
quality.  Francis  A.  Walker’s  examination,  in 
The  Wages  Question,  of  the  capacity  of  labour 
for  gradual  degradation,  and  the  circumstances 
which  interfere  with  the  mobility  of  labour, 
fully  demonstrates  the  “power”  and  the 
“tendency”  of  population  to  increase  faster 
than  subsistence.  Counteracting  forces,  such 
as  improvements  in  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion, or  increased  efficiency,  may  control  such 
tendencies  ; and  it  is  the  work  of  economists 
to  elucidate  and  promote  the  application  of 
such  forces.  Meanwhile  the  recognition  of  the 
tendencies  or  laws  really  reduced  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  to  a question  of 
wages.  Ricardo  held  that  with  the  constant 
necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior  soils,  prices 
and  wages  tended  to  rise  and  profits  to  fall. 
Here  again  we  see  the  influence  of  the  cost  of 
production  theory.  We  must  remember  that, 
as  M'Culloch  has  pointed  out  (Introduction 
to  The  Works  of  David  Ricardo,  edited  by 
M'Culloch),  Ricardo  arrived  at  the  establish- 
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ment  of  general  principles,  and  paid  little 
attention  to  their  practical  application.  As 
regards  nominal  wages,  the  doctrine  is  in  a 
sense  true  ; but  the  law  of  rent,  as  stated  by 
Anderson,  nevertheless  implies  the  reduction 
of  the  real  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  to 
the  mere  value  of  the  produce  obtainable  with 
the  maximum  of  effort  from  the  poorest  land, 
or  the  land  that  pays  no  rent.  If  the  real 
wages  of  agricultoal  labourers  have  risen, 
it  has  not  been  in  consequence  of  increasing 
scarcity  of  production  in  relation  to  demand 
or  increased  cost  of  production,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  efficiency  of  labour 
as  a result  of  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  invention,  and  their  application  to  the 
land. 

(4)  Application  of — (a)  A priori. — -The 
attention  given  to  the  discovery  of  general  or 
“natural”  laws  or  tendencies,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  is  now  recognised  as  the  a 
priori  school  of  economists,  while  the  lament- 
able conclusions  to  which  some  of  these  laws 
seemed  to  lead  resulted  in  a revolt  against 
submission  to  them.  The  “Doctrinaire” 
school,  influenced  by  its  physiocratic  origin, 
and,  therefore,  predisposed  to  attribute  all 
wealth  to  the  operation  of  uncontrolled  natural 
laws  and  natural  instincts,  a view  expressed  in 
the  very  name  of  the  physiocrats,  adopted 
the  princi^fle  of  laissez-faire,  laissez-passer,  a 
phrase  first  used  as  the  expression  of  an  eco- 
nomic doctrine  by  Gournay,  one  of  the  earliest 
physiocrats  and  a friend  of  Turgot’s.  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  practical  applications  of 
this  doctrine,  free  trade,  for  instance,  ■were 
manifestly  benevolent ; and  the  long  struggle 
against  private  monopoly  resulting  from  State 
control  in  the  form  of  the  Corn  Laws,  de- 
veloped the  extreme  and  uncompromising  tenet, 
characteristic  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Manchester  School — that  State  interference 
with  industry  and  trade  could  in  no  case  be 
beneficial,  and  that,  if  left  alone,  all  economic 
evils  would  cure  themselves.  The  opponents 
of  this  doctrine  held  to  the  principle  of  State 
control  or  national  policy,  which,  though  to 
some  extent  a revival  of  the  principle  of  the 
mercantile  system,  was  not  absolutely  identical 
with  it.  Its  application  from  the  landowning 
and  capitalist  point  of  view  takes  the  form  of 
so-called  protection  to  native  industry  in  the 
form  of  imiiort  duties ; while  from  the  jiroletariat 
point  of  view  it  has  developed  into  the  doc- 
trines of  Collectivism  or  Socialism,  including 
the  State  ownership  of  the  land  and  of  all  the 
instrumenls  of  production  and  distribution. 
Between  these  opposing  schools,  both  eminently 
doctrinaire  in  their  way,  has  arisen  a third 
school  known  os  the  Historical  School,  which 
to  some  extent  combines  the  teachings  of  both 
the  other  schools.  This  school,  on  the  one 
hand,  believes  in  natural  law,  and,  on  the 


other,  in  the  emplojunent  or  control  of  natural 
law,  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  experi- 
ence, but  without  any  needless  waste  of  natural 
energy.  It  is  a little  remarkable  that,  whereas 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  ilanchester, 
under  the  influences  of  the  anti-com-law  move- 
ment, was  the  centre  of  the  laissez-faire  doc- 
trine ; and  London,  under  the  influence  of  the 
landowners,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  jrincij'le 
of  State  control ; London  to-day  is  the  centre 
of  laissez-faire  principles,  while  Manchester 
is  the  centre  where  the  teachings  of  the  his- 
torical school  have  been  most  appreciated 
and  applied.  This  result  is  largely  a conse- 
quence of  the  economic  advantage  which  has 
accrued  to  Lancasliire,  in  the  form  of  increased 
efficiency  of  production,  as  a result  of  the  factory 
and  mining  acts  (see  Factory  Acts)  and  the 
legalisation  of  Trades  Unions. 

In  resisting  attack  the  extreme  laissez-faire 
school  found  it  necessary  to  propound  new 
doctrines,  or  to  emphasise  old  doctrines  which 
no  longer  accurately  expressed  the  actual  facts 
of  the  time.  In  other  words,  the  laissez-faire 
school  having  served  a useful  purpose,  tended, 
like  previous  schools,  to  crysttdli.se  and  to 
become  more  and  more  dogmatic.  Chief 
amongst  the  newly  evolved  doctrines  was  that 
of  the  wages  fund,  perhaps  most  intelligently 
expounded  by  Nassau  William  Senior  This 
doctrine,  like  many  others  which  have  now 
been  practically  abandoned,  arose  out  of  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  apparenth'  true, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  expressed  a relation  between 
wages  and  the  productive  efficiency  of  labour 
was  not  without  value.  Its  fallacies  under 
present  conditions  have  been  fully  exposed  in 
Walker’s  Wages  Question,  in  which  it  is 
demonstrated  that  wages  are  now,  at  least 
partly,  jiaid  out  of  the  product  of  present 
industry,  and  that  new  production  rather  tlian 
pre-existing  capital,  or  that  portion  of  capital 
applied  to  production,  furnishes  the  true 
measure  of  wages.  Another  doctrine  which  has 
failed  to  stand  in  its  entirety  the  test  of  modem 
research  and  developments  is  that  of  the  de- 
pendence of  exchangeable  value  on  cost  of 
production.  To  some  extent  this  doctrine  was 
based  on  Smith's  conception  of  labour  as  a 
standard  of  value,  and  Ricaido’s  belief  that 
prices  and  wages  must  rise  with  the  diminution 
of  production  from  poor  land  which  required 
for  its  cultivation  the  same  as,  or  even  a larger 
quantity  of  labour  than,  rich  land  required. 
Modern  mechanical  developments,  the  approxi- 
mation to  annihilation  of  distance  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  telegraphic,  steamship,  and  rail- 
way communication,  the  consequent  indefinite 
extension  of  cultivation  to  virgin  lands,  the 
instantancousness  of  competition  from  all 
sources  of  supply,  the  rise  of  the  “ futures 
system  of  antici^mting  production,  and  the  vast 
improvements  in  jiroductive  power  have  all 
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tended  to  make  the  older  doctrinaire  authorities 
less  authoritative  as  exponents  of  actual  con- 
ditions. Thus,  in  recent  times,  production  has, 
beyond  aU  question,  tended  to  increase  faster 
than  population,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  power 
of  production  has  done  so.  The  laws  of 
diminishing  returns  and  cost  of  production 
of  the  dearest  margin  have  not  operated  to 
raise  either  prices  or  wages ; it  is  indeed 
notorious  that  both  have  been  fixed  rather  by 
the  cheapest  than  the  dearest  portion  of  the 
supplies,  even  when  the  dearest  portion  has 
been  required  for  consumption.  The  effect  of 
the  reduced  monetary  cost  of  Argentine  wheat 
in  lowering  the  price  of  wheat  throughout  the 
world  in  spite  of  statistical  considerations  is  an 
illustration.  With  the  recently  developed 
solidarity  of  the  world’s  markets,  prices  in 
many  instances,  and  consequently  profits  and 
wages,  now  depend  rather  on  variations  in  the 
monetary  standards  and  relative  indebtedness 
of  different  countries  than  on  differences  in  the 
total  actual  economic  cost  of  production.  Varia- 
tions in  the  relative  values  of  the  standards,  in 
themselves  largely  a consequence  of  differences 
in  the  permanent  indebtedness  of  borrowing,  as 
distinct  from  lending,  countries  have  made 
many  of  the  old  formulae  obsolete  in  a practical 
sense,  though  possibly  true  in  an  ultimate 
philosophical  sense.  Two  doctrines  which  at 
present  maintain  a practical  influence  are  the 
Quaktity  Theory  of  Money"  in  relation  to 
prices,  and  the  doctrine  of  Protection.  The 
former  doctrine  was  fully  stated  by  J.  S.  Mill, 
and  is  maintained  by  Professor  Foxwell  and 
Professor  Nicholson  amongst  more  recent 
teachers  of  the  science.  J.  S.  Mill  also 
reaffirmed  the  protectionist  doctrine  as  pro- 
visionally applicable  to  new  countries  whose 
industry  is  practically  limited  to  agriculture, 
as  a means  of  beneficially  introducing  greater 
variety  of  production.  The  theory  of  protec- 
tion philosophically  considered  has  been  most 
elaborately  worked  out  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  United  States.  Its  chief 
icponents  have  been  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Friedrich  List,  Henry  C.  Carey,  and  Simon 
N-  Patten.  An  excellent  account  of  American 
Aperience  and  thought  on  the  matter  has  been 
ompiled  by  Professor  Ugo  Eabbeno  of  the 
niversity  of  Modena,  and  an  English  transla- 
mn  has  been  published  with  the  title  American 
omm^cial  Policy.  The  doctrines  of  the  col- 
ectivist  or  socialist  branch  of  the  State  control 
chool  have  been  enunciated  chiefly  by  Karl 
• arx  in  Das  KapUal ; see  also  Emile  de 
, Lc  Socialisme  Contemporain,  and 

I Le  CoUectivisme. 

Historical ; and  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
^ndple  of  Freedom  vrith  new  Aspects  of  Slate 
— The  founder  of  the  historical  school, 
> iich  at  the  present  time  is  practically  in  the 
iiscendant,  was  Wilhelm  Roscher,  who  inaugu- 


rated the  new  departure  by  a treatise  on  the 
historical  method  of  economic  inquiry  in  1843. 
Probably  the  most  exhaustive  summary  of  the 
kind,  remarkable  for  its  completeness  as  a 
treasury  of  economic  facts  and  deductions  and 
perfection  of  arrangement,  are  the  five  volumes 
of  Rosoher’s  System  der  Vollcswirthschaft,  the 
production  of  which  extended  over  about  fifty 
years  of  the  author’s  life.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1854,  and  the  fifth  in  1894. 
Roscher’s  great  work  was  designed  as  “a  manual 
and  text-book  for  business  men  and  students,” 
and  the  volumes  deal  successively  with  (1)  The 
General  Principles  of  Economics ; (2)  Agri- 
culture and  its  AUied  Industries  ; (3)  Trade, 
Monetary  Systems,  the  Exchanges,  and  Manu- 
facturing Industry ; (4)  Finance ; and  (5), 
published  posthumously,  Poor-Relief  and  Poor- 
Law  Policy.  Roscher’s  method  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  unbiassed  experimentalist  in  physical 
science ; in  short  Roscherwas  in  economic  science 
what  Michael  Faraday  was  in  physical  science. 
From  his  point  of  view  the  science  is  not  limited 
to  the  production  of  wealth,  but  embraces  the 
whole  social,  family,  and  religious  life  of  man  ; 
speech,  art,  science,  laws,  history,  and  even 
physiology  are  all  factors  to  betaken  into  account 
in  the  elucidation  of  economic  problems.  Most 
of  the  mistakes  which  were  made  by  the  older 
economists  were  due  to  the  exaggerated  import- 
ance attached  to  the  desire  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest — to 
the  neglect  of  equally  powerful  influences  in  the 
nature  of  man  and  hindrances  to  the  free  play 
of  this  principle  in  the  relative  weakness  of  the 
workman — which  procured  for  political  economy 
the  title  of  the  science  of  selfishness.  Amongst 
the  most  successful  followers  of  Roscher’s 
method  may  be  mentioned  Emile  de  Laveleye, 
Cliffe  Leslie,  Wolowski,  Cunningham,  and 
Francis  A.  Walker.  The  latter’s  restatement 
of  the  wages  problem  has  probably  done  more 
to  advance  economics  as  a practical  study  for 
application  in  the  amelioration  of  society,  and 
for  its  vindication  as  a science  than  any  specific 
investigation  of  a particular  problem  in  eco- 
nomics since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  Another 
great  result  of  the  application  of  the  Histori- 
cal Method  is  the  investigation  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  State  may  act  to  promote  eco- 
nomic production  and  to  control  and  counteract 
what  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  occasionally 
uneconomic  tendencies  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tion. Practical  results  of  these  investigations 
have  been  sanitary  legislation,  the  various 
factory  and  mining  acts  for  the  special  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children  and  for  the 
general  protection  of  the  life  and  limbs  of 
workers  ; the  free  education  acts  and  municipal 
and  state  enterprises  such  as  the  gas  and  water 
undertakings  of  Manchester  and  the  state 
railways  of  India  ; W.  Stanley  Jevons’s  The 
State  in  Relation  to  Labour,  Lord  Farrer’s  The 
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State  in  Relation  to  Trade,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock’s  Land  Laws,  may  be  usefully  consulted 
wtli  regard  to  the  question  of  the  economic 
justification  and  limitation  of  State  interference. 
The  relation  between  investigations  in  econo- 
mics and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
established  by  the  formation  of  the  economic 
science  and  statistics  section  of  the  British 
Association,  has  also  done  much  for  the  modern 
progress  of  political  economy,  and  the  long 
series  of  presidential  addresses  to  that  section 
form  an  invaluable  record  of  economic  thought 
and  discovery  in  I’ecent  years.  Apart  from  the 
practical  effect  of  discoveries  in  chemistry  and 
physics  on  agricultm’e  and  manufactures,  the 
application  of  anthropometrical  inquiries,  and 
statistical  investigation  generally,  to  the  study 
of  economics,  has  long  since  dispelled  the 
supposed  antagonism  between  economics  and 
the  exact  sciences.  One  result  of  this  develop- 
ment of  exact  investigation  has  been  the 
recognition  of  the  personal  and  moral  quaUties 
of  the  labom’er,  his  social  surroundings,  aspira- 
tions, and  physical  well-being,  as  economic 
forces  tending  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  through 
the  increase  of  efficiency.  The  contrast  is 
apparent  when  we  remember  that  Senior  wrote, 
“ it  is  not  with  happiness  but  with  wealth  that 
1 am  concerned  as  a political  economist ; and  1 
am  not  only  justified  in  omitting,  but,  perhaps, 
am  bound  to  omit,  all  considerations  which 
have  no  influence  on  wealth.”  To-day  the 
happiness  of  the  labourer  is  regarded  as  a most 
important  influence  in  increasing  the  production 
of  wealth.  American  statistical  investigations 
in  recent  years  have  finally  demonstrated  the 
productive  superiority  of  free  over  slave  labour  ; 
EmUe  de  Laveleye  in  his  agricultural  researches 
{L’Rconomie  Rurale  de  la  Relgique,  L’Economie 
Rurale  en  Sv,isse  et  en  LomLardie,  and  L'Eco- 
nomie  Rurale  en  Neerlande)  has  shown,  that 
the  personal  motive  for  the  avoidance  of  waste 
under  systems  of  peasant  proprietorship  and 
assured  small  holdings  may  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  economic  advantages  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  di\fision  of 
labour  on  large  holdings.  Amongst  American 
economists  Schoenhof  {The  Economy  of  High 
Wages)  has  done  striking  work  in  this  direction. 
Perhaps  the  most  impressive  evidence  of  the 
change  effected  in  economic  thought  by  the 
historical  school  of  economists,  and  by  the 
recognition  of  the  “interconnection  of  the 
sciences  ” developed  by  the  British  Association, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possible  to  regard  such 
jtroposals  as  (hat  of  a legislative  eight-hours 
day  and  a fixed  minimum  wage  from  a strictly 
scientific,  as  well  as  from  an  ethical  standpoint ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  consider  them  as  proposals 
tending  to  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth 
and  as  true  economic  limitations  in  this  sense 
to  the  doctrine  of  laissez  fairc.  The  relation 
between  economics  and  the  exact  sciences  is, 


however,  not  limited  to  the  last  half-century. 
Aristotle  was  a naturalist  as  well  as  an  econ- 
omist ; Copernicus  and  Isaac  Newton  both  wrote 
on  the  currency  and  treated  it  as  a question  of 
fact  and  observation  rather  than  of  doctrine. 
Of  recent  writers  Jevoxs’  study  of  chemistry 
colours  his  Principles  of  Science,  essentially  a 
treatise  on  logic  and  scientific  method ; his 
study  of  geology  influences  his  work  on  the  Coal 
Question,  which  now  influences  the  finance  of 
this  country  through  turning  the  attention  of 
statesmen  to  the  necessity  of  the  redemption 
of  the  National  Debt  And  in  the  present 
day  Suess  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  the  great 
work  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde,  has  shown  in  his 
Die  Zukunft  des  Silbers  that  the  currency  ques- 
tion is  largely  and  in  some  respects  essentially 
a geological  question.  There  was  something 
prophetic  in  the  application  of  the  name 
“physiocrats”  to  the  first  school  of  modem 
economists.  f.  j.  f. 

VII.  Political  Ecoxomy,  Postclates  of. 
Under  this  title  Walter  Bagehot  proposed  to 
pass  in  review  the  principal  assumptions  of 
economic  science,  as  it  had  been  developed  in 
England  (his  title  is  The  Postulates  of  English 
Political  Economy),  and  to  examine  the  con- 
ditions and  the  extent  of  the  validity  of  each. 
The  two  essays  bearing  the  title  stated  deal 
ivith  The  Transferability  of  Labour,  and  The 
TraiisferaMlity  of  Capital  respectively.  The 
discussion  of  the  former  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  at  least  four  conditions  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  it  is  safe  to  assume  for 
any  nation  that  labour  can  pass  easily  from 
emplojTuent  to  employment  within  it.  These 
are  stated  to  be : — (i)  The  existence  of  such 
employments  for  it  to  move  between  ; (ii)  the 
existence  of  au  effectual  government  cajable 
of  maintaining  peace  and  order  . . . and  not 
requiring  itself  to  be  supported  by  fixity  of 
station  in  society  ; (iii)  the  nation  must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  its  independent  exist- 
ence against  other  nations  without  a military 
system  dei>endent  on  localised  and  immovable 
persons ; (iv)  there  must  be  no  comjwting 
system  of  involuntary  labour  limiting  the 
number  of  employments,  or  moving  between 
them  more  perfectly  than  contemporary  free 
labour  (vide  Economic  Studies,  p.  40).  In  dis- 
cussing the  second  of  the  postulates,  (he  transfer- 
ability of  capital,  the  conditions  laid  down  for 
its  ap)ilicability  are  that  there  should  exist: 
(i)  Capital  at  the  disposal  of  persons  who  may 
wish  to  transfer  it ; (ii)  transferable  labour ; 
(iii)  such  a development  of  the  division  of 
labour  as  to  create  what  we  call  “trade,”  that 
is  to  sa}q  a set  of  pei'sons  working  for  the  wants 
of  others,  and  providing  for  their  own  wants 
by  the  return-commodities  received  from  the 
others  ; (iv)  a medium  in  which  profits  can 
bo  calculated,  that  is,  a money,  and  moreover, 
a good  money ; (v)  the  means  of  shifting 
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“ money  ” from  trade  to  trade,  such  as,  the 
loan  fund,  the  speculative  fund,  and  the  choice 
of  employment  by  young  capitalists  or  some 
of  them. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  these  conditions  are  by  no  means  universally 
existent  warns  us  that  the  conclusions  of  a 
process  of  reasoning  hi  which  they  are  implicitly 
assumed  to  be  true  are  not  to  be  applied  with- 
out much  care,  if  at  all,  to  states  of  society 
where  these  conditions  do  not  prevail.  Much 
of  the  criticism  which  has  been  levelled  at  the 
position  taken  up  by  Bagehot  in  this  matter 
appears  to  have  as  its  object  the  insistence  on 
the  lack  of  universality  of  the  principles 
enunciated  and  the  consequent  inapplicability, 
without  very  careful  modifications,  of  these 
principles  to  certain  problems  of  modem  life, 
points  which  Bagehot  himself  explicitly  re- 
cognised ; one  might  go  further  and  state  that 
the  two  papers  in  which  Bagehot  dealt  with 
these  postulates  were  devoted  to  presenting  the 
very  view  which  such  critics  declare  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  enumera- 
tion of  economic  postulates  and  their  discussion 
by  such  a clear  thinker  and  charming  writer 
proceeded  no  further  than  the  two  essays 
already  named.  More  exhaustive  enumerations 
have  been  prepared  by  several  writers,  generally 
under  the  heading — premisses  of  political  econ- 
omy. Such  premisses  may  be  classed  either  as 
axioms  or  postulates,  and  the  enumerations  of 
iding  writers  include  with  more  or  less  of 
precision  the  axioms : (i)  That  the  earth  is  of 
limited  extent  and  fertility,  and  that  the 
return  to  capital  and  labour  applied  to  it  follows 
the  law  of  decreasing  returns  ; (ii)  that  popula- 
tion constantly  tends  to  multiply  faster  than 
the  means  of  subsistence  can  be  increased. 
Beyond  these  axioms  we  have  clearly  enunciated 
the  postulates  (i) : That  the  leading  motive  of 
human  economic  action  is  that  which  prompts 
to  seek  the  greatest  gain  in  return  for  the  least 
I)08sible  expenditure  of  effort,  sacrifice,  and  risk  ; 
(ii)  that  freedom  of  competition  exists  ; (iii) 
that  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  market  and 
intellectual  power  of  judging  of  the  efficacy  of 
means  to  an  end  exists  to  enable  such  freedom 
to  be  exercised. 

As  Dr.  Keynes  remarks  {Scope  and  Method, 
etc.  ch.  vii.),  “it  is  clear  that  such  enumera- 
tions as  these  cannot  lay  claim  to  completeness.” 
H»is  able  ^vriter  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
postulates  are  needed  in  reference  to  social 
customs  and  legal  institutions  relating  to  pro- 
perty ; in  regard  to  the  variation  of  utility 
iwith  amount  of  commodity  ; and  that  what  is 
implied  in  freedom  of  competition  needs  more 
•precise  explanation. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  retain  the  same  postulates  in  every 
I>art  of  economic  reasoning.  This  is  illustrated 


by  the  fact  that  discussions  of  the  economic 
effects  of  monopoly  are  quite  usual,  and  some 
modification  of  the  postulate  of  freedom  of 
competition  is  obviously  demanded  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a discussion.  The  theory  of 
international  values  is  an  instance  where  this 
same  postulate  is  modified  very  considerably. 
To  quote  once  more  from  Dr.  Keynes:  “On 
the  whole  it  seems  best  to  regard  any  pre- 
liminary enumeration  and  examination  of 
economic  postulates,  not  as  definitive  or  ex- 
haustive, but  simply  as  illustrative  of  the 
general  character  of  economic  theory.”  The 
selection  given  above  comprises  those  which 
have  been  generally  considered  as  more  funda- 
mental than  others,  and  which  recur  most 
frequently,  and  which  are  entitled  to  special 
mention  on  that  ground.  For  special  problems 
the  importance  of  the  postulates  named  may 
become  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  others 
neither  named  nor  even  referred  to  here. 

[Bagehot,  Economic  Studies,  edited  by  E.  H. 
Hutton,  London,  1880.  Essays  i.  and  ii.,  also 
Essay  iii.  on  The  Preliminaries  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. — Senior,  Political  Economy.  — Cairnes, 
Logical  Method,  etc. , Lect.  II.  and  III. — Sidgwick, 
Political  Economy. — Keynes,  Scope  and  Method, 
ch.  vii.  — Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy,  ch.  vi.,  and  for  some  criticism 
of  the  views  generally  expressed  in  the  above 
writers,  especially  see  Cliffe  Leslie,  Essays,  No.  15.  ] 

A.  w.  F. 

VIII.  Political  Economy,  Authoeities 
ON.  The  reader  is  referred  for  information 
on  the  literature  of  political  economy  to  the 
separate  articles  on  the  various  branches  of 
economic  science,  which  will  be  found  through- 
out the  Dictionary.  In  these,  the  principal 
authors  whose  works  may  be  specially  read 
with  advantage  in  order  to  elucidate  the  subject 
discussed,  are  mentioned — either  in  the  body 
of  the  article  itself  or  in  the  bibliography  at 
its  close.  When  there  is  a separate  notice  of 
any  of  these  authors  in  the  Dictionary,  the 
name  is  printed  in  small  capitals.  These  notices 
include  the  principal  economic  writers  in  the 
British  Empire,  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  nations,  and 
Russia,  who  were  not  living  at  the  time  the 
notice  was  wuitten.  Many  minor  writers  have 
also  been  mentioned  in  cases  when  their  works 
are  difficult  of  access  to  the  student,  or  when 
what  they  wrote  is  important  as  showing  the 
economic  position  of  their  time. 

In  the  historical  notices  of  the  different 
schools  of  economic  thought — the  American, 
Austrian,  Dutch,  English  (including  that  on 
English  early  economic  history),  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish  schools — 
the  principal  authorities  on  economics  of  the 
school  described  are  mentioned,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  their  contemporaries  explained,  together 
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with  those  circumstances  of  the  period  when  they 
lived  which  may  have  exercised  an  influence  on 
their  writings. 

POLL  TAXES.  See  Taxation. 

POLLARDS  AND  CROCKARDS  were 
clipped,  base,  or  counterfeit  coins  of  silvered 
metal,  minted  chiefly  abroad,  which  under  this 
more  or  less  generic  name  obtained  such  an 
extensive  circulation  in  this  country  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  13th  and  the  first  part  of 
the  14th  century,  that  the  most  stringent 
enactments  of  the  three  Edwards  scarcely 
availed  to  cope  with  the  evil. 

The  word  “ pollard  ” is  probably  derived  from 
the  substantive  “poll”  the  head,  whence  the  verb 
“to  poll,”  meaning  to  crop  or  clip  the  head  of 
anything  (cp.  “ pollard  elm  ”). 

Crockard  may  be  akin  to  the  Celtic  word 
‘‘  crock,”  a broken  piece  of  pottery,  and  may  have 
been  applied  to  the  broken  portions  of  the  penny 
which  circulated  as  half-pence  and  farthings  in 
the  13th  century. 

Writs  and  ordinances  concerning  this  false 
money  were  from  time  to  time  issued  during  the 
first  part  of  Edward  I.’s  reign  (stat.  3 Ed.  I.  c.  15  ; 
7 Ed.  I.  Pat. ; 11  Ed.  I.,  m.  4,  Oct.  28  ; (cp.  also 
Ruding,  AnTuds  of  the  Coinage,  ed.  1840,  vol.  i 
p.  190) ; and  an  ordinance  of  the  12th  year  (Temp, 
incert.  Ed.  I.  or  II.  Stats,  of  the  Realm), — or, 
■according  to  Ruffhead’s  Edition  20,  ed.  1.  stat.  4, 
6,  a proclamation  describes  the  various  kinds  of 
false  money  then  current.  It  is  as  follows  : — 
“ First  they  make  there  abroad  a money  of  silver 
with  a mitre  ; twenty  .shillings  of  which  money 
weighs  only  sixteen  shillings  and  four-pence  of 
the  money  of  England.  Also  they  make  two 
other  sorts  of  money  ■with  lions,  whereon  there 
are  bends  in  the  one  money  and  not  in  the  other, 
but  which  are  as  light  as  the  money  with  the 
mitre. 

“ Also  they  make  as  well  on  this  side  the  sea  as 
on  the  other  a sort  of  false  money,  which  is 
merely  of  copper,  and  is  whitened,  and  when  new 
it  resembles  the  money  of  England.  There  is 
also  another  sort  of  money  which  is  made  in 
Germany  under  the  name  of  Edward  king  of 
England,  which  weighs  as  little  as,  or  less  tb.m, 
the  money  with  the  mitre,  and  that  cannot  be 
distinguished,  unless  it  be  by  weight.  The  other 
deceit  which  they  make  in  the  money  is  that  there 
are  some  of  them  who  bring  plates  of  pewter  or  of 
lead  in  the  form  of  a penny,  then  they  put  them 
between  two  leaves  of  silver,  and  afterwards  insert 
them  into  coin  or  into  copper,  where  another 
penny  well  forged  hath  been  struck.”  Still,  in  this 
description  the  coins  are  not  severally  defined  by 
name,  nor  can  we  precisely  determine  whether 
any  of  them  in  particular,  or  all  of  them  generally, 
came  under  the  denomination  of  pollards  and 
crockards.  Ruding,  after  referring  to  these  various 
counterfeit  coins  and  quoting  Hemingford,  p.  170, 
says  “ they  were  all  white  money,  resembling 
silver,  and  were  artificially  compounded  of  silver, 
cojiper,  and  sulphur,  so  that  in  four  or  five  of 
them  there  was  not  the  weight  of  one  penny  of 
silver.” 

Although  several  ordinances  against  “false 


money  ” were  pas.->e<i  in  succession  to  that  quoted 
above,  notably  those  of  the  twentieth  year  (1292), 
the  first  actual  mention  of  these  coims  by  name 
occurs  in  the  SUU.  de  Falsa  SfonetS,  of  1299  (Rud- 
ing, i.  p.  199)  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
“ divers  bad  monies  known  by  the  name  of  pollards 
and  crokards  (sic.  Old  French,  ‘ Crozkard ' ) and  by 
other  names,  -which  are  brought  and  left  in  the 
said  kingdom  ...  by  divers  {versons  coming  from 
abroad”  (Stats,  of  the  Realm,  vol.  L pp.  1 31-1 -34 > 
They  were,  it  appears,  introduced  by  merchants 
and  passengers,  concealed  in  bales  of  cloth  or 
merchandise,  or  taken  to  uncustomed  ports  so  as 
to  escape  the  officers  of  the  exchange. 

In  the  same  year  (27-28  E-i.  I.)  by  the  king's 
command  the  pollard  was  aUowed  to  circulate  at 
the  value  of  an  obolus,  that  is  of  half  a sterling. 
This  estimate  of  their  value  is  further  confirmed 
by  a petition  of  the  twenty-eighth  year,  where  the 
biiUiff  of  Fiscamp  (sic  F4camp  ?)  is  allowed  to 
pay  £100  in  sterling  in  lieu  of  £200  in  pollards, 
which  the  sheriff  had  refn.sed  to  receive  (Pud.  Pari., 
i.  144  6).  Again,  we  get  a description  of  the 
double  pollard,  five  hundred  pounds  of  which 
weighed,  after  refining,  ccccixxii  lib.,  i.  s.,  and  viL 
ob.  (£432, 10s.  7d.).  Ruding,  voL  L p.  201,  note  3. 

At  the  time  of  their  prohibition  the  king  and 
others  had  obtained  large  amounts  of  jxillards  in 
exchange  for  sterlings,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  for 
a sterling,  “ men  not  caring  for  them  ” on 
account  of  their  reputed  baseness.  But  this' 
calling  in  of  them  at  such  a low  -value  proved  a 
very  profitable  concern  -n-hen  it  was  discovered 
that  two  of  them  were  equal  to  a sterling.  Ruding 
(i.  p.  207)  refers  to  an  alteration  in  the  value  of 
pollards  and  crockards  which  took  place  in  the 
j'ear  1310,  and  of  the  entire  prohibition  of  them 
which  followed  “as  productive  of  great  incon- 
venience to  the  counties  at  a distance  from  the 
metropolis.”  He  quotes  instances  of  petitions 
for  sheriffs  who  had  received  such  money  before 
its  value  w.as  reduced,  but  who  had  not  p>aid  it 
into  the  exchequer  when  its  currency  was  absolutely 
forbidden  ” (Madox,  Hist,  qf  Flxchequer,  i.  294  ; 
.and  Rot.  Pari.,  i.  273).  In  the  chronicle  of  the 
year  1299,  Matthew  of  Westminster  writes : — 
“corrupta  insula  Angliae  de  falsa  Moneta,  qure 
dicitur  Crokard  et  Pollard,  in  Natali  Sancti  Stephani 
protoniartyris  findebatur,  id  est,  ]iro  obolo  babe- 
batur.  Hinc  quidem  Lathomi  filius,  considerans 
opera  patris  sui,  dum  fabricaiet  Ecclesiam  metriee 
et  eleganter  dieebat : 

“ Liiude  decoreris,  nostris  Sterlinge  gereris, 

Crokar  es,  aesque  peris,  fugias  as  rite  teneris." 

[See  Pdychronicen,  Fabian,  etc.,  also  Walsing- 
ham’s  Hist.  Angl.,  p.  77,  quoted  b}-  Ruding,  note 
6 to  vol.  i.  p.  201.]  A.  u 

POLLEXFEN,  .John,  merchant,  M.P.  for 
Plymton,  member  of  the  committee  of  trade 
and  plantations  (167.5),  and  of  the  board  of 
trade  (1696-1705),  wrote  two  anonymous 
economic  treatises. 

A di.scourse  of  trade,  coyn,  mid  paper  credit,  and 
of  loays  and  means  to  gain  and  retain  riches 
(1697),  reprinted  with  his  initials  (1700);  and 
Knglantl  and  Fast  India  hic-onsistent  in  the^ 
manufactures  (1697)  (Anderson,  Or.  of  Com.  ii- 
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633),  The  former  is  a complete  exposition  of  his 
views  on  trade  and  money.  He  believes  in  the 
force  of  the  economic  motive  which  “ drawes  as 
the  loadstone  the  needle  ” (p.  2) ; and  this  sentence 
on  the  vanity  of  prohibitions,  “The  removing  of 
the  cause,  or  the  making  of  such  a trade  unprofit- 
able, can  only  afford  a remedy  ” (p.  9),  recalls 
Child’s  New  discourse  of  Trade  (ed.  1694)  (p.  168). 
Like  Sir  D.  North  and  Locke  he  knows  that 
money  is  a commodity,  and  measures  its  com- 
mercial value  by  its  weight  and  fineness  (p.  11)  ; 
and  he  attributes  the  export  of  gold  to  a variance 
between  value  of  bullion  and  rates  of  exchange 
which  was  due  to  local  gluts  of  coin  or  bills,  and 
would  soon  right  itself  (pp.  20,  21).  Lowndes 
and  Barbon’s  scheme  for  “ raising  of  the  coin  ” is 
stigmatised  as  a measure  for  relieving  debtors  who 
have  money  (p.  24),  and  as  likely  to  lead  to  further 
measures  of  the  same  kind  and  therefore  to  hoard- 
ing (p.  34).  He  approves  of  paper  money  as  an 
aid  to,  but  not  as  a substitute  for,  coin,  and  points 
out  that  if  inconvertible  into  coin  it  will  be  value- 
less or  else  coin  will  be  hoarded  (pp.  71,  72)  ; coin 
must  “lye  dead’’  in  order  to  “support  it  and 
make  it  useful  ’’  (p.  66).  This  criticism  on  the 
land  and  store  banks  of  Cradocke,  R.  Murray,  and 
Potter,  and  (more  recently)  of  Asgill,  Bahbon, 
Briscoe,  and  Chamberlen,  represents  the  best 
results  of  17th-century  economy.  The  author 
(Davenant?)  of  the  reply  to  his  second  treatise 
(itself  an  answer  to  Davenanfs  Essay  on  the 
East  India  Trade,  1696),  accused  him  of 
identifying  national  treasure  with  coin  instead  of 
with  commodity  ; but  be  only  \vrote  that  the 
national  “ stock  should  be  in  money  ’’  {England 
and  East  India,  etc.,  p.  46),  money  being  “the 
most  useful  and  best  deserving  to  be  called  the 
treasure  of  a nation ’’  ; jewels,  lead,  etc.,  being  less 
useful  because  difficult  to  exchange  ; silks,  wood, 
etc.,  being  useless  until  exchanged  owing  to  their 
perishable  nature  {ibid.  p.  7 ; Diseowrse,  p.  157). 
Even  this  modified  Midas-view,  that  coin  is  the 
best  store  of  wealth,  is  kept  in  the  background  in 
the  IHscowrse.  There  the  main  attack  on  the 
East  India  Co.  is  based  on  theories  of  wealth 
distinct  from  money.  As  with  Locke  high  rents, 
and  as  with  Child  (l.c.  pp.  88,  179)  and  Foetrey 
many  men,  and  as  with  Child  (l.c.  p.  166),  Hobbes, 
an(l  Petty  many  “tools”  or  “materials,”  mean 
much  riches  (pp.  9,  43,  54,  127,  etc.)  ; whereas 
the  Indian  trade  undid  what  the  naturalisation  laws 
did,  and  brought  in  toys  and  silks,  few  of  which 
(pice  Davenant’s  statistics)  were  re-exported. 
He  shares  Bellers’s  pessimism,  and  writes  that  we 
are  “as  a tree  that  hath  many  branches  but  little 
root,”  as  “those  that  depend  to  have  their  riches 
and  necessaries  from  the  sweat  and  labour  of 
others  are  more  in  proportion  than  those  that 
labour  to  provide  these  things  ” (p.  44).  Like  Sir 
W.  Temple,  who  merely  adapts  Hobbes,  he  treats 
bodily  and  mental  labour  (pp.  43,  46)  and  parsi- 
mony  (pp.  80,  158)  as  the  source  and  secret  of 
“ movable  riches  ” ; but  echoes  Bacon’s  echo  of 
More’s  lament  that  the  brain  labourers  are  mostly 
drones  (pp.  44,  46),  and  that  luxury  is  ousting 
parsimony.  Since  Violet  (1651)  there  had  been 
a busy  controversy  on  unproductive  consumption 
(Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry,  ii.  239) 


but  no  one  else  put  the  impoverishing  effect  of 
foreign  luxuries  into  the  forefront  of  the  Indian 
controversy,  nor  did  any  other  writer  make  his 
first  and  main  appeal  to  public  opinion;  “no 
reformation  can  be  proposed  that  can  do  us  any 
good  but  what  must  begin  with  ourselves,  laws 
being  dead  letters  imless  the  genius  of  our  people, 
course  of  living  and  management,  can  be  so  changed 
as  to  co-operate  therewith”  (p.  153).  But  the 
writer  of  the  Diseowrse  was,  like  Davenant,  only  a 
great  eclectic  (he  compares  his  views  to  Cliild’s, 
Roschbr  compares  them  to  North’s,  etc.)  so  that 
you  cannot  argue  with  certainty  from  his  theory 
to  his  practice.  England  and  Eaist  India,  etc. 
was  written  in  support  of  the  Foreign  Lace  Act  (9 
WUl.  III.  c.  9,  amending  13  & 14  Car.  II.  c.  13), 
nor  does  he  understand,  like  Davenant,  the 
specialisation  of  industries,  and  he  wants  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  wool  and  import  of  manufactured 
goods  in  order  to  keep  Englishmen  employed. 
Indeed  his  suggestion  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
over  £50,000  in  specie  to  India  is  reactionary 
bullionism.  He  scarcely  applies  his  notion  of 
foreign  to  domestic  trade.  He  balances  trade 
with  each  country  out  of  the  custom-house  books 
after  the  fashion  riddled  through  and  through  by 
Barbon  and  Child  {l.c.  p.  154).  But  he  wants 
any  one  to  be  free  to  trade  at  anything,  sympathises 
with  Sir  H.  Pollexfen’s  defence  of  interlopers, 
wishes  to  turn  joint-stock  into  regulated  companies, 
and  opposes  to  Child’s  revival  of  Culpeper’s 
theory  of  interest  arguments  forged  from  the 
armoury  of  Maddison  (1640),  Manley  (1668), 
Petty  (1682),  North  and  Locke  (1691). 

[Roscher,  Zur  Oeschichte  der  englischer  Volks- 
vxvrthschaftslehre,  pp.  Ill,  135-146.]  J.  D.  R. 

PONT  DE  NEMOURS,  DU.  See  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours. 

PONTAGE.  Money  paid  in  lieu  of  personal 
service  for  the  building  and  maintaining  of 
bridges  (see  Eyed).  In  later  times  the  word 
was  also  used  for  the  tolls  paid  by  persons 
passing  over  a bridge,  which  were  devoted  to 
its  maintenance  (Cowel’s  Interpreter). 

A.  E.  s. 

PONTANO,  Giovanni  (1426-1503).  Born 
at  CeiTeto,  Umbria  (Italy),  of  noble  parentage. 
Banished  from  his  country,  he  took  refuge  with 
Alphonso  I.  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  study  ; was  loaded  with 
honours  and  riches,  served  the  house  of  Aragon 
as  a minister  and  ambassador,  and  suggested 
reforms  which  ameliorated  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

Pontano  wrote  in  Latin  several  works : De 
Magnanimitate. — De  fortuna. — De  prudentia. — 
De  liberalitate.  A disciple  of  Aristotle,  Pontano 
wrote  on  wealth,  on  labour,  and  the  causes  which 
render  it  more  or  less  productive,  on  necessity  as 
a stimulus  to  work.  But,  in  substance,  his  re- 
searches present  no  originality,  following  closely 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Politics. 

Pontano  discusses  the  duties  of  a prince,  main- 
tains that  he  should  aim  at  promoting  the  public 
welfare,  encourage  trade  and  industry,  and  strive 
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to  develop  the  intelligence  of  his  subjects.  On 
the  question,  debated  by  writers  of  his  day, 
whether  the  state  should  carry  on  industries,  he 
is  among  those  who  oppose  such  interference  ; 
but  he  does  this  only  on  moral  grounds  and 
reasons  of  expediency,  and  not  by  economic 
argument. 

His  precepts  on  taxation  are  sound,  he  gives 
good  advice  on  economic  morality,  he  opposes 
immoral  taxes,  as  for  example  the  tax  on  prostitu- 
tion {Opera  omnia,  Naples,  1505-1508,  2 vols.). 

[Fornari,  Ddle  teorie  econonviche  nolle  pro- 
vincie  Napoletane,  vol.  i.  Milan,  Hoepli,  1882.] 

U.  R. 

POOL.  A division  either  of  traffic  or  of  its 
proceeds  among  several  competitors,  so  as  to 
remove  the  temptation  to  undersell  one  another. 
The  word  is  used  in  America  to  designate  what 
in  England  are  known  as  joint-purse  arrange- 
ments, but  is  of  somewhat  wider  application. 
Pools  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  (1) 
Divisions  of  the  field,  where  each  competitor 
agrees  to  take  the  traffic  of  a certain  district 
and  mthdraw  from  competition  elsevdiere.  (2) 
Divisions  of  trafiic,  where  the  different  competi- 
tors agree  upon  a percentage  of  the  business  to 
be  handled  by  each  concern.  (3)  Gross  money 
pools,  where  they  agree  upon  a percentage  of 
the  gross  receipts.  (4)  Net  money  pools,  where 
they  agree  upon  a percentage  of  the  profits. 
The  last  is  much  the  closest  form  of  combina- 
tion, and  generally  involves  a system  of  joint 
accounting. 

Tlie  advocates  of  pools  urge  that  they  prevent 
reckless  competition  and  consequent  instability 
of  rates.  Their  opponents  claim  that  the  effect 
of  pools  in  keeping  rates  high  more  than  offsets 
any  gain  to  the  community  from  keeping  them 
steady.  The  ti-aditional  common -law  ^’iew 
favours  the  ojiponents  of  pools  (Charlton  v. 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  Co.,  5 Jur. 
N.S.  1096).  Pooling  agreements  are  usually 
held  to  be  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  therefore  against  public  policy ; so  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances  the  courts  will 
refuse  to  make  such  agreements  a ground  of 
action  (Harlford  and  N.H.R.R.  Co.  v.  New 
York  and  N.H.R.R.  Co.,  3 Rob.  (N.Y.),  411  ; 
Stewart  v.  Erie  and  Western  Trans'u  Co.,  17 
hlinn.,  372,  etc.  etc.)  Whether  pools  are  really 
against  public  policy  or  not  depends  on  the 
relative  importance  of  stability  and  equality  of 
rates  on  the  one  hand,  as  compared  with  tliat 
of  absolute  lowness  of  rates  on  the  other.  In 
industries  of  a quasi-public  cliaractcr,  it  may 
bo  more  desirable  that  different  individuals 
sliould  be  charged  the  same  rates  than  that  a 
lower  average  charge  should  be  reached  by 
making  reductions  for  some  and  not  for  others. 
Under  these  circumstances  pools  may  be  a public 
advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  railroad  transportation. 
The  working  of  the  clause  against  pools  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  (y.r.)  has  been  dis- 


tinctly bad.  Not  content  with  making  these  I - 
contracts  void,  as  they  perhaps  were  at  common  ♦ ‘ 
law,  the  framers  Of  this  statute  made  railroad  * • 
pools  a misdemeanour ; causing  much  fluctua-  i 
tion  in  rates,  and  money  losses  to  investors, 
without  corresponding  gains  to  consumers  or 
producers  as  a class. 

The  attitude  of  the  courts  in  England  (Hare 
V.  London  etc.  RaQway  Co.  ; 2 .Tohns  and  H., 

480)  toward  such  contracts  is  distinctly  more 
favourable  than  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  continent  more  so  than  in  England-  The 
government  railroads  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
other  states  have  gone  so  far  as  to  enter  into  . 
permanent  f>ooling  arrangements  ^vith  com- 
lieting  water  routes  ; the  authorities  holding  * 
that  by  this  means  only  can  freedom  from  ' 
wasteful  competition  and  unjust  preference  be 
effectively  secured.  a.  t.  h. 

POOR.  Any  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the 
poor  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  loose  way  in 
which  the  term  is  applied.  We  distinguish 
the  official  and,  to  some  extent,  historical 
use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  the  class  who  are 
the  objects  of  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  state  in 
this  country.  We  speak  commonly  of  the  poor 
law,  relief  of  the  poor,  the  poor-rate,  guardians 
of  the  poor,  etc.  But  since  1843,  at  any  rate, 
a more  exact  usage  has  been  gradually  adopted, 
and  the  fact  has  been  brought  out  that  the 
objects  of  assistance  xmder  the  poor  law  are 
only  one  section  or  class  of  the  {wor  as  a whole, 
viz.  the  destitute,  or  those  who  are  in  want  of 
the  nece.ssaries  of  life.  Outside  and  beyond 
there  lies  a large  mass  of  men  who  are  rightly 
described  as  poor,  but  who,  being  possessed  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  are  in  want  of  a larger  or 
smaller  amount  of  its  comforts.  Thus  we  may 
say  that  the  term,  officially  employed,  includes 
the  destitute,  but  is  not  confined  to  them. 
When  we  read  that  the  “ poor  are  always  with 
us,”  wemean  thatas  the  standard  of  li\-ing varies, 
whether  in  different  countries  or  at  different 
times,  so  the  conception  of  poverty  ^vUl  vary, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  the  members 
of  every  community  will  fall  below  the  average  I 

standard  of  comfort  in  living.  In  short,  poverty  I 

is  a relative,  and  destitution  an  absolute  state. 

This  distinction  between  the  poor  and  the 
destitute  has  led  to  a difference  of  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  statesmen.  Whilst  destitution  is 
recognised,  perhajis  more  and  more  generally, 
as  a jiropcr  field  for  state-action  and  state-relief, 
poverty  has,  as  a rule,  been  left  to  other 
organisations,  or  to  individuals  for  assistance. 
TTiero  are  not  wanting  instances,  notably  in 
the  last  century,  when  a confusion  of  ideas  on 
this  subject  bred  infinite  practical  mischief. 
Thus  when  the  Berkshire  magistrates  put  forth 
the  celebrated  “ Speenhamland  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment” in  the  year  1795  they  were  misled  by  a 
vague  use  of  language.  In  their  opinion  it  was 
the  business  of  the  state  to  guarantee  every 
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labourer  the  standard  of  living  which  they 
deemed  sufficient,  hence,  when  wages  were 
insufficient  to  maintain  such  a standard,  the 
deficiency  was  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  rates 
(see  Allowance  System).  But  experience 
has  condemned  such  attempts,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  state  towards  poverty  has  been  one  of 
two  kinds. 

I.  The  state  has  commonly  adopted  a policy 
of  laissez-faire.  It  has  left  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  improvement  of  their  condition  to 
individual  or  organised  action  outside  itself. 
Thus  in  mediaeval  times  the  poor  were  a charge 
on  the  revenues  of  the  church.  How  far  a 
specific  portion  of  the  tithe  was  devoted  to 
their  relief  is  a matter  of  dispute,  but  no  doubt 
a moral  responsibility  lay  on  the  clergy  to  pro- 
vide for  “God’s  poor.”  History  shows  us  that 
the  clergy  and,  still  more,  the  monastic  bodies 
were  often  mistaken  in  the  methods  they  adopted. 
'They  did  but  relieve,  as  an  old  writer  says,  the 
poor  that  they  had  made. 

II.  Giving  up  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire, 

the  state  has  found  a new  activity  as  regards 
the  poor.  Granting  the  existence  of  poverty, 
and  leaving  it  as  a fait  accompli  to  be  assisted 
by  others,  the  state  has  directed  its  efforts  to 
making  easier  the  escape  from  it.  It  would 
take  us  too  far  to  enumerate  all  the  various 
agencies  at  work  to  achieve  this  end.  Educa- 
tion is  clearly  one,  temperance  legislation  is 
another,  inspection,  etc.  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  is  a third,  and  if  we  look  yet  further  afield 
we  shall  see  that  laws  against  Truck,  to  secure 
free  trade,  and  a good  currency  aU  help  to  secure 
this  object.  But  shortly,  the  state  may  be  said 
to  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
actual  poverty,  but  to  show  an  ever-increasing 
activity  in  preventing  its  appearance  and  in 
modifying  its  effects  (Public  Assistance  ; 
Poverty).  l.  r.  p. 

POOR  LAW,  Administration  of.  The 
existence  of  a poor  law  implies  a redistribution 
of  wealth  by  the  state  in  proportion  to  men’s 
needs.  Under  such  a law  the  destitute  have 
a claim  to  relief,  i.e.  to  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  these  clearly  can  only  be  provided  at  the 
cost  of  those  who  possess  wealth  in  excess  of 
their  actual  needs,  and  from  whom  it  is  taken 
by  the  state  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Now  any 
such  interference  with  the  arrangements  of 
society  is  sure,  human  nature  being  what  it 
to  produce  certain  results,  some  general, 
some  peculiar  to  this  form  of  interference. 
Thus  we  may  expect  a poor  law  to  weaken  the 

• motive  to  exertion  and  to  thrift.  If  the  burden 

• of  providing  for  himself  at  any  period  of  life  is 

• taken  off  the  shoulders  of  a man,  he  is  less 
likely  to  make  such  provision  than  when  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  to  do  so,  if  he  wishes 

I to  avoid  starvation.  So,  too,  he  is  more  likely 

• to  be  reckless  in  his  manner  of  living.  If  it 

• is  indifferent  to  a man  whether  he  supports 
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himself  in  old  age,  or  is  supported  by  the 
state,  he  is  strongly  tempted  to  squander  in 
dissipation  what  should  have  gone  to  maintain 
him  when  his  working  days  are  over.  Again, 
if  he  knows  that  provision  by  the  state  will 
be  easily  given,  he  is  thoughtless  in  the  matter 
of  marriage,  and  population  increases  rapidly. 
Once  more,  though  this  is  open  to  discussion, 
the  relations  between  parents  and  children, 
their  mutual  responsibility,  is  weakened  by  a 
system  which  provides  support  independently 
of  the  assistance  due  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Thus  some  winters  connect  the  warmth  and 
closeness  of  family  relations  in  Ireland  with 
the  long  period  during  which  no  poor  law 
obtained  in  that  country.  Lastly,  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employed,  roughly 
summed  up  as  the  labour  market,  are  likely 
to  be  disturbed  if  the  state  supports  its 
members  independently  of  their  earnings.  If 
a man’s  income  falls  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  the  reward  of  labour,  and  the  other 
is  given  independently  of  labour,  the  latter 
will  soon  eat  up  the  former.  So,  too,  the 
provision  of  pensions  in  old  age  is  likely  to 
prevent  wages  from  rising  to  a point  at  which 
they  permit  of  such  a provision  being  made 
out  of  them.  The  extent  to  which  these  evils 
follow  on  a poor  law  will  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  way  in  which  it  is  administered,  for  we 
need  not,  in  this  connection,  discuss  the  general 
arguments  by  which  a poor  law  is  justified  or 
defended. 

If  we  consider  the  history  of  the  English 
poor  law  from  the  date  of  its  first  definite 
beginning  in  1601  down  to  the  present  day, 
some  very  clear  conclusions  may  be  reached. 
The  spirit  and  the  methods  of  administration 
have  varied  gi'eatly  during  the  three  centuries 
which  it  has  lasted.  In  some  periods  it  has 
been  administered  strictly — in  other  periods 
the  administration  has  been  lax,  and  the 
variations  are  to  be  explained  partly  by 
reasons  incidental  to  the  state  of  society  at 
a given  date,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  a 
scientific  spiiit  in  tracing  the  connection  be- 
tween effects  and  their  cause.  First  of  all, 
to  define  om-  tenns.  A poor  law  may  be  said 
to  be  administered  strictly  when  the  riglit  to 
relief  is  circumscribed  and  restricted,  when 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  given  are 
uninviting,  or  even  deterrent,  when  the  state 
of  the  recipient  is  less  attractive  than  that  of 
the  independent  labourer,  and  when  political 
or  other  disabilities  are  attached  to  its  receipt. 
On  the  other  hand,  wlien  relief  is  obtained 
easily,  and  is  open  to  all,  when  it  is  given 
under  conditions  which  make  it  an  object  of 
desire  rather  than  a thing  to  be  avoided,  and 
when  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
pauper  and  his  neighbours,  then  the  admini- 
stration is  said  to  be  lax.  Now,  rouglily,  these 
two  principles  are  seen  in  the  distinction  be- 
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tween  “indoor”  and  “outdoor”  relief.  Indoor 
relief  is  accompanied  by  enforced  residence  in 
a workhouse,  with  the  accessories  of  a restricted 
diet,  separation  of  sexes,  a loss  of  liberty,  a 
system  of  discipline,  a prescribed  uniform, 
and  a more  or  less  common  life.  All  these 
features  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a domestic 
people,  such  as  the  English ; though,  doubtless, 
they  affect  different  individuals  differently. 
No  such  drawbacks  attach  to  outdoor  relief. 
The  outdoor  pauper  receives  his  relief,  whether 
in  money  or  in  kind,  at  his  own  home,  he  Ls 
surrounded  by  his  family,  he  is  his  own  master, 
he  can  eke  out  his  dole  by  small  earnings,  he 
can  take  an  interest  in  his  sm-roundings,  he 
leads  a life  of  comparatively  careless  leisure. 
And  by  a natural  train  of  thought,  public 
opinion  has  placed  a stigma  on  the  receipt  of 
indoor  relief  which  is  not  connected  with  out- 
door. Not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  their 
relations,  do  men  shun  the  workhouse,  and 
all  that  residence  within  its  walls  implies.  To 
condemn  a parent  to  the  workhouse  is  held  to 
be  discreditable  in  children,  to  secure  outdoor 
relief  for  him  is  regarded  as  a triumph  of  filial 
diplomacy.  In  considering  the  lessons  to  be 
learnt  from  the  history  of  the  English  poor 
law,  we  shall  regard  a strict  administration  as 
identical  with  the  use  of  the  workhouse  as  a 
test  of  destitution,  and  as  the  normal  form  of 
relief,  and  a lax  administration  as  going  with 
the  substitution  of  relief  in  the  pauper’s  own 
home  for  relief  in  the  workhouse. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  poor-law  administra- 
tion the  workhouse  was  by  comparison  but 
little  employed,  but  a substitute  for  it  was 
found  in  the  exaction  of  work  from  the  able- 
bodied  recipients  of  relief,  for  the  “aged  and 
infirm  ” relief  was  provided  either  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  a poorhouse,  built  by  the  parish 
for  the  pm’pose,  intended  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  only,  and  consequently  more  on  the 
lines  of  an  almshouse  than  of  the  modem 
workhouse.  But  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of  the  act  of  1601  with  regard  to  the  able- 
bodied  were  defeated  by  the  action  of  those 
who  administered  it  So  long  as  its  admini- 
stration was  confined  to  the  duly  elected  and 
responsible  overseers  in  each  parish,  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  system  were  kept  within  narrow 
bounds.  It  was  the  action  of  the  magistrates, 
wlio  overrode  the  decisions  of  the  overseers, 
in  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  year  1691  (3  W.  & 
M.  c.  ii.  § 11),  that  gradually  developed  these 
mischiefs.  Relief  was  gi'antod  on  “ false  and 
frivolous  jiretences,”  the  labour  test  was  applied 
in  a lialf-heartcd  fashion  or  not  at  all,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  wo  find  pro- 
posals for  making  the  test  more  real,  bj' 
providing  places  in  which  the  task  of  work 
should  be  ])crformed.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  local  bodies  were  busy  obtaining 
private  acts  for  the  purpose  of  building 


“ work  - houses,”  or  “houses  of  industry," 
following  in  this  the  example  set  by  the  city 
of  Bristol.  In  1723,  by  the  act  9 Geo.  I.  c.  7, 
was  authorised  the  building  of  such  bouses, 
and  the  use  of  them  as  a test,  by  individual 
parishes,  or  by  parishes  in  combination.  The 
results  of  this  growing  strictness  are  to  be 
seen  not  merely  in  a decrease  of  pauperism, 
but  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  working 
class  as  a whole. 

But  the  system,  as  was  inevitable,  raised  a 
reaction  against  itself.  Feelings  of  humanity 
(so  called)  were  shocked  by  its  strictness,  men 
forgot  the  evils  wMch  it  had  remedied,  or  at 
any  rate  the  fact  that  it  was  the  system 
which  had  lessened  them,  and  little  by  little 
the  administration  grew  laxer  and  laxer. 
Workhouses  fell  into  disuse,  the  overseers 
were  called  upon  to  find  employment  (Allow- 
ance System),  the  aged  and  infirm  were 
reReved  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  children 
was  assisted  by  grants,  and  gradually  the  idea 
was  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  poor  that  ; 

' it  was  well  to  look  to  the  parish  first  for  the 
I necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  their 
I own  exertions  only  when  this  source  of  supply 
! failed.  The  melancholy  tale  of  the  results  of  ; i 
I this  experiment  are  written  at  large  in  the 
histories  of  the  period,  in  monographs,  and  in  : : 
the  report  of  commissioners  appointed  to  in-  ' , 
quire  into  the  system  of  poor-relief  in  the  year 
1832.  Shortly,  it  may  be  said  that  this  second  ; ^ 
period,  from  1750  to  1834,  showed  in  the  clear-  i 
est  light  the  effects  of  a lax  system  of  administra-  , j 
tion.  It  had  cut  at  the  roots  of  independence 
and  self-help  ; it  had  fostered  suspicion,  heart-  ;• 
lessness,  and  vice,  had  paralysed  industry,  and  1 1 
lowered  the  moral  no  less  than  the  material  |j 
standard  of  li^■ing  all  through  the  country. 

The  return  to  strictness  after  1834  remedied, 
though  slowly,  the  state  of  things  which  laxity  i • 
had  produced.  Able-bodied  pauperism,  by  I 
comparison,  disappeared ; old-age  pauperism  ! 
was  greatly  diminished,  the  encouragements 
given  to  population  were  lessened,  and  the  i 
returns  of  illegitimacy  began  to  fall  off.  Tlie  i 
principle  of  the  act  of  1834  was  to  make  the 
position  of  the  pauper  undesirable,  and  with  i 
that  object  relief  was  to  be  confined,  as  far  j 
!is  possible,  to  the  four  walls  of  a workhouse ; ! : 

only  sickness  and  old  age  were  allowed  .as 
reasons  for  giving  relief  at  the  pauper's  own 
home.  It  would  no  doubt  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  our  working  class  in  the  last  half-century  ■ 
is  mainly  due  to  the  reform  of  the  poor  law 
alone.  But  if  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  : 
that  certain  results  might  be  expected  from  [: 
certain  methods  of  administration,  and  that 
in  practice  such  results  are  shown  to  have  ■ 
followed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  , 
a strict  administration  is  a negative  condition  I 
of  the  well-being  of  the  poor,  and  that  • ^ 
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relaxation  is  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  favour 
the  growth  of  misery  and  the  decay  of  character. 

So  far  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  show 
that  the  administration  of  a poor  law  should 
he  strict,  if  the  evils  contingent  on  its  exist- 
ence are  to  be  avoided,  or  repressed,  and  that 
a strict  administration  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  poor  themselves,  and  therefore  dictated 
by  humanity  no  less  than  by  reason.  We  go 
on  to  ask  how  such  strictness  may  be  attained. 
Kow  it  is  a cai-dinal  truth  that  in  a democratic 
state,  laws  wUl  only  be  enforced  so  far  as  they 
are  supported  by,  and  in  harmony  with,  public 
opinion.  The  act  of  1834  erred,  perhaps 
through  the  needs  of  the  time,  in  building  up 
a system  which  derived  its  strength  largely 
from  its  centralisation.  The  area  within  which 
the  local  bodies  can  act  at  their  own  discretion 
is  very  small.  Hence  the  poor  law  has  never 
recommended  itself  to  the  popular  mind  ; it 
has  been  resented  as  being  imposed  from 
without,  and  its  administration  has  been 
improved  mechanically,  without  reference  to 
the  popular  support  on  which  it  must  ulti- 
mately rest.  The  effect  of  a recent  act  {Local 
GovemmcTit  Act  1894)  has  been  to  throw  the 
control  of  the  administration  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  body  of  the  population,  and  the 
results  of  the  change  are  anxiously  awaited, 
for  it  has  coincided  with  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  public  opinion  to  favour  a more  lax 
system.  But  as  knowledge  grows  and  experi- 
ence widens  their  lessons  cannot  fail  of  effect, 
and  we  may  look  hopefully  forward  to  a new 
period  of  poor-law  historj’,  when  strictness  will 
be  the  rule,  it  may  be  after  some  experience 
of  the  evils  of  laxity,  and  when  it  will  be 
guaranteed,  not  by  the  edicts  of  a central 
authority,  but  by  the  heartfelt  support  of  the 
great  body  of  public  opinion  acting  through  its 
representatives,  no  less  than  through  its  officers. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  some  points  on 
which  administration  may  be  amended. 

(1)  It  is  quite  possible  that,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living  all  over  the 
country,  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of 
workhouses  might  be  improved  without  its 
ceasing  to  act  as  a deterrent,  and  it  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  ratepayers  to  determine 
how  far  they  are  willing  to  contribute  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  such  inmates. 

(2)  The  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  is  pro- 
ceeding gradually,  and  its  ill  effects  are  fast 
disappearing,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
^le  on  which  it  is  given,  a scale  which  stands 
in  a totally  difl'erent  relation  to  the  standard 
of  living  from  that  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
standard  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  adopted, 
fhe  extinction  of  this  mischievous  system  can 
only  be  the  result  of  greater  knowledge  and 
sounder  reasoning,  and  will  probably  only  be 
achieved  after  a great  increase  in  the  powers 
of  guardians. 


(3)  The  treatment  of  the  sick  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and,  in  London 
especially,  the  workhouse  infirmary  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  a public 
hospital.  The  question  may  be  asked  whether 
this  principle  should  not  be  carried  further ; and 
the  disabilities  of  pauperism  removed  in  cases 
where  the  sickness  of  the  patient  is  such  as 
to  necessitate  his  treatment  in  an  institution. 
If  this  were  done  all  outdoor  medical  relief 
might  be  discontinued,  and  the  poor  encouraged 
to  make  provision  for  themselves  against  slight 
and  ordinary  ailments  by  means  of  provident 
dispensaries  and  the  like.  But  such  a scheme 
would  perhaps  involve  the  treatment  of  the 
hospital  question  as  a whole. 

(4)  The  education  of  pauper  children  is 
still  a field  for  experiment  and  observation. 
The  systems  adopted  vary  greatly.  In  some 
unions  the  children  are  brought  up  and  taught 
in  the  workhouse  itself,  in  others  they  live  in 
the  workhouse  and  attend  the  common  schools 
of  the  place,  in  others  they  are  placed  in 
large  boarding-schools  distinct  from  the 
workhouse  geogi-aphically,  but  an  integral 
part  of  it ; elsewhere  they  are  boarded  out, 
or  placed  in  small  groups  in  cottage  homes 
under  the  care  of  foster  parents,  these  homes 
being  in  some  cases  formed  into  an  artificial 
village,  in  others  scattered  through  ordinary 
villages.  It  can  only  be  said  that  no  one 
system  has  yet  made  good  its  claim  to  be 
considered  exclusively  the  best. 

(5)  The  treatment  of  vagi'ants  has  already 
been  considered  (Mendicity). 

[For  the  system  of  administration  at  various 
dates  the  works  of  Aschrott,  Fowle,  and  Nicholls, 
so  often  quoted,  are  full  of  information,  and 
further  authorities  will  be  found  in  the  references 
contained  in  those  works  ; see  also  Legislation, 
Elizabethan.  ] l.  r.  p. 

POOR-LAW  HISTORY.  It  is  not  possible 
to  name  a date  at  which  the  legislature  deter- 
mined to  have  a poor  law.  The  origins  of  the 
poor  law  are  derived  from  Feudalism.  Settle- 
ment and  the  claim  to  relief  are  developments 
of  the  Serf’s  obligation  to  work  on  the  land 
of  the  Manor,  and  his  corresponding  right  to 
derive  a maintenance  therefrom.  When  this 
condition  of  status  had  given  place  to  hiring 
and  a system  of  contract,  the  right  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  to  bring  back  his  serf  to  the  place 
where  his  labour  was  duo,  ceased  to  be  valuable. 
The  presence  of  the  serf,  where  his  labour  was 
no  longer  required,  became  a burden.  The  duty 
of  maintaining  him,  when  destitute,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  manor  to  the  Parish.  The 
assumption  that  the  poor  were  adscripti  glehos 
runs  throughout.  The  right  to  bring  back 
having  fallen  into  desuetude,  the  right  to  drive 
out  the  unsettled  poor  naturally  arose.  The 
authorities  of  the  parish  church  were  enjoined 
to  make  collections  for  the  poor.  The  church- 
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wardens,  the  curate,  and  then  the  bishop  were  | 
to  exhort,  and  if  the  people  proved  contumacious 
the  justices  were  to  order  an  assessment.  This 
brought  on  the  general  assessment  of  43  Eliza- 
beth, c.  2 (1601).  Was  this  act  a necessity  ? 
The  alternative  pursued  in  Scotland  is  instruc- 
tive. The  legislature  of  Elizabeth  followed 
similar  legislation  enacted  for  Scotland,  but  as 
was  remarked  by  a parliamentary  committee 
reporting  in  1817  : “the  intelligent  persons 
to  whom  the  administration  of  it  has  been 
entrusted  . . . appear  to  have  had  so  much 
foresight  and  judgment  as  to  its  effects,  that 
they  have  very  generally  and  successfully  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  having  recoui-se  to  its  pro- 
visions for  a compulsory  assessment.”  Till 
1845  there  was  in  Scotland  no  universal  assess- 
ment for  poor  rates.  The  authority  of  the 
English  precedent  then  decided  the  policy  of 
the  northern  country. 

The  stronger  government  of  England  did  not 
permit  “intelligent  persons”  to  evade  the  law. 
Henceforwai’d,  down  to  1834,  a perpetual 
struggle  went  ou  between  the  relief  authorities 
and  the  relief  claimants,  as  the  following  brief 
references  will  show. 

The  13  & 14  Charles  II.  c.  12  (1662), 
bears  the  title  “An  Act  for  the  better  Relief 
of  the  Poor,”  but  it  is  usually  known  as  “The 
Settlement  Act.”  It  recited  that  poor  people 
migrated  in  search  of  better  “stock,”  i.e. 
employment,  and  it  is  apparently  assumed  that 
they  would  not  do  so  if,  in  their  own  parishes, 
benefit  under  43  Elizabeth  was  not  withheld. 
The  act  was  promoted  in  the  interest  of  the 
metropolitan  parishes,  then  causing  alarm  by 
the  growth  of  their  population.  At  this  date 
the  policy  of  the  legislature  was  to  enforce 
concurrently  rigidity  of  settlement  and  facility 
of  relief.  Henceforward  the  problem  was  to 
curb  the  abuses  to  which  these  regulations 
gave  rise. 

Thus  3 & 4 William  and  Mary,  c.  11 
(1691),  recites  that  overseers  are  criminally 
profuse,  accordingly  the  vestry  and  the  justices 
are  given  certain  controlling  powers.  The  act 
had  an  effect  contrary  to  that  exjiected.  The 
9 George  I.  c.  7 (1722),  recites  that  far  from 
controlling,  magistrates  increased  the  prevalent 
mismanagement.  Accordingly  this  act  author- 
ised the  building  of  workhouses,  and  the 
withholding  of  relief  from  those  who  refused  to 
enter  them.  This  provision,  where  workhouses 
were  used  as  a test  of  destitution,  checked 
the  advance  of  pauperism.  The  22  George 
III.  c.  33 — Gii.heiit’s  Act  (1782),  obliged 
guardians,  in  jiarishes  which  adopted  its  pro- 
visions, to  find  for  all  unemployed  poor  persons 
work  suitable  to  their  strength  and  near  their 
own  homes.  The  36  George  III.  c.  23  (1796), 
fo\md  that  the  workhouse  test,  as  permitted 
by  9 George  I.  c.  7,  was  “injurious  to  the 
comfort  and  domestic  situation  and  hajtpiness 


I of  such  poor  Iversons,”  and  justices  were  author- 
ised to  order  relief  to  “ industrious  {x>or  persons” 
at  their  own  homes.  By  this  legislation  eveiy 
obstacle  to  pauperism  was  removed.  The  rout 
was  further  accelerated  by  the  proclamation  of 
allowance  scales  by  the  county  magistrates. 

One  act  of  reparation,  35  George  III.  c.  101, 
“An  Act  to  prevent  the  Removal  of  Poor 
Persons  until  they  shall  become  actually  Charge- 
able,” was  passed  in  1795.  It  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  unrepealed  pro\Tsions  of  acts 
for  the  better  relief  and  settlement  of  the  poor. 
Adam  Smith  has  commented  on  the  cruelty  of 
these  Ul-considered  laws  of  settlement,  but  Sir 
F.  Eden,  without  palliating  their  criminal  un- 
wisdom, thinks  that  they  could  be  easily  evaded. 
The  complete  adscription  of  the  labourer  to  his 
settlement  was  not  brought  about  by  the  power 
of  removal  resting  with  the  p>arish  into  which 
he  migrated,  but  by  the  inducements  to  remain 
in  his  settlement  held  out  by  the  profuse 
administration  of  relief,  and  by  the  refhsal  of 
employers  to  hire  any  but  those  who  were 
partly  supported  by  the  rates.  The  law  which 
made  the  unsettled  labourer  liable  to  removal 
was  practically  inoperative,  but  the  laws  ibr 
the  better  relief  of  the  poor  had  the  unexpected 
result  of  reducing  the  labourer  to  the  immobile 
and  dependent  condition  of  a feudal  serf. 

Tlie  task  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
appointed  in  1832  was  to  expose  and  suggest  a 
remedy  for  these  evils.  Their  celebrated  Report 
was  drafted  by  ilr.  Nassau  Senior,  aided  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Edtvin  CH.4i)t\ucK.  It 
proved  the  incompetence  of  all  the  authorities 
then  administering  the  law,  and  recommended 
a new  central  control,  which  should  be  in- 
dependent of  political  iiartj-,  a principle  already 
recognised  by  the  government  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  enquiry  commission.  It  proved 
also  that  property  was  being  destroyed  by  the 
relentless  advance  of  imuperism,  that  employers 
were  defrauding  the  public  by  throwing  their 
wages-bill  on  the  parish,  that  labourers  were 
being  deprived  of  every  motive  for  doing  honest 
work,  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  poor  was 
being  ruined  by  the  j-iarish  endo^vment  of 
bastardy  and  the  neglect  of  all  family  affection, 
that  the  attraction  of  the  so  - called  benefits 
of  this  spurious  jdulanthropic  legislation  was 
confining  the  labourer  to  his  parish,  bereft 
alike  of  energy  and  hope.  'When  we  consider 
how  entirely  the  economic  progi-ess  of  the 
working  class  has  depended  on  the  facility  with 
which  labour  has  been  able  to  distribute  itself 
and  find  its  profit  in  new  and  ever-changing 
conditions  of  industry,  it  will  be  obrious  bow 
injurious  this  perverse  legislative  endowment  of 
immobility  has  been.  The  mobility  of  labour 
and  its  transferability  to  different  industries, 
more  especialh’  through  its  ]x>wer  to  direct  the 
labour  of  the  young,  are  the  elements  which 
prevent  labour  sharing  the  fall  of  prices,  the 
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inevitable  result  of  free  trade  and  increased 
manufacturing  skill. 

The  new  Central  Authority,  it  was  recom- 
mended, should  have  power  to  issue  orders  regu- 
lating the  local  administration.  The  principles 
which  theseorders  were  to  inculcate  were  summed 
up  as  follows  ; — The  condition  of  thepaupermust 
be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer.  All  relief  given  to  the  pauper  at  his 
own  home  must  be  deemed  inconsistent  with 
that  rule.  The  poor  law  is  for  the  relief  of 
destitution,  not  of  poverty.  A precise  and 
practical  definition  of  destitution  was  added. 
A man  is  destitute  when  he  is  willing  to  re- 
linquish the  maintenance  derived  from  his  own 
resources  for  one  provided  for  him  in  a well- 
regulated  workhouse.  In  short,  the  workhouse 
test  is  the  sole  method  of  fulfilling  these 
conditions.  Experiments  on  these  lines  had 
been  tried  at  Southwell  and  Bingham  and  had 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  emancipation  of  the 
pauper.  The  workhouse,  though  a measure  of 
confinement  for  a few  individuals,  was  an  in- 
strument of  emancipation  for  a whole  class. 

An  act  based  on  these  recommendations  was 
passed  in  1834.  The  prohibition  of  outdoor 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  issued  by  the  new 
central  authority,  had  an  almost  miraculous 
effect.  Pauperism,  it  had  been  generally  as- 
sumed, was  caused  by  the  grovvth  of  a surplus 
population.  When  confronted  with  the  work- 
house,  that  drastic  instrument  of  social  surgery, 
the  alleged  surplus  disappeared.  The  farmer 
and  manufactm-er,  no  longer  able  to  draw  their 
wages  fund  from  the  rates,  and  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  wasteful  parish  expenditure,  paid 
their  labourers  an  adequate  reward.  The 
majority  of  the  labouring  population  found  work 
in  their  own  parishes  or  the  next  parish,  others 
migrated  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  For 
this  last  movement  the  commissioners  organised 
facilities.  By  these  measures  the  independence 
of  the  able-bodied  labourer  was  secured,  and  the 
healthful  circulation  of  labour  restored.  V iolent 
opposition  was  offered  to  further  reform.  The 
three  commissioners  yielded  to  the  storm  and 
confined  the  application  of  their  principles  to 
the  pressing  case  of  the  able-bodied,  during  the 
period  that  they  actually  were  able-bodied. 
They  thus  gave  a nan-ow  interpretation  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  able-bodied.  Owing  to 
the  unpopularity  of  the  commission,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  in  1847  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  central  authority.  The  Poor-Law 
Board  was  accordingly  created,  and  the  central 
authority,  which  had  hitherto  been  indirectly 
represented  by  the  home  secretary  in  parliament, 
became  a department  of  state,  and  its  president 
a member  of  the  government.  A period  of 
exhaustion  seems  to  have  followed  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  commissioners.  About  1869  there 
Was  a revival  of  interest.  In  that  year  Lord 
(then  Mr.)  Goschen  issued  a circular  from  the 


Poor-Law  Board  calling  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a stricter  administration  of  the  law,  and 
pointing  out  the  utility  of  co-operation  between 
the  poor  law  and  charitable  agencies  as  a means 
of  promoting  that  end.  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Paw.periS7n, 
a courageous  attack  on  popular  prejudice,  was 
published  in  1871. 

The  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  poor- 
law  administi-ation  were  established  between 
1868-1870.  Admirable  reports  on  the  abuses 
of  outdoor  relief,  in  the  country  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wodehouse,  1871,  in  the  town  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Henry  Longley,  1873,  were  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  which,  in  1871, 
took  over  the  duties  of  the  Poor-Law  Board. 
The  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  was 
founded  in  1868,  and  its  members  have  very 
actively  taken  up  the  question  of  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  law. 

The  arguments  of  these  reformers  may  be 
briefly  summarised  : 

They  desire  to  carry  the  principles  of  1834 
to  their  logical  conclusion.  The  maxim,  that 
the  condition  of  the  pauper  must  be  less  eligible 
than  that  of  the  independent,  eannot  be  confined 
to  the  able-bodied  at  one  period  of  his  life. 
The  responsibility  of  the  able-bodied  does  not 
exclude  sickness,  old  age,  and  the  wants  of  those 
dependent  on  him.  Successful  experiments  of 
a strict  indoor  relief  policy  continued  at 
Bradfield,  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  and  other 
places  for  over  a quarter  of  a century  are  quoted 
in  the  same  way  as  were  Southwell,  Bingham, 
and  Uley  in  1834.  Pauperism  of  all  forms  is 
slowly  but  surely  being  eradicated  by  the  policy 
there  pursued.  Economic  progress  is  built  up 
by  the  successful  discharge  of  responsibilities, 
and  the  future  of  the  working  class  depends  on 
their  retention  of  the  right  to  meet  them.  The 
text  set  by  Lord  Goschen  in  1869,  that  chari- 
table funds  must  be  used  to  meet  the  hard  cases 
which  might  otherwise  be  turned  to  make  bad 
law,  is  strongly  urged.  The  substitution  of 
outdoor  relief  from  a voluntary  as  against  a 
legal  source  is  an  advance,  for  a voluntary  fund 
does  not  exercise  the  same  baneful  faseination 
over  the  imagination  of  the  poor,  as  the  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  funds  put  at  their  dis- 
posal by  the  poor  law.  The  old  poor  law 
impeded  the  labourer’s  progress  in  exchanging 
status  for  contract ; the  maladministration  of 
the  now  law  atrophies  his  capacity  for  complete 
economic  independence.  Since  1867,  a year 
marked  by  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Act,  great  improvements,  involving  much 
additional  expense,  have  been  made  in  poor- 
law  schools,  infirmaries,  and  workhouses.  This 
policy  has  in  many  cases  been  carried  out  in 
connection  with  a stricter  administration  of 
outdoor  relief. 

These  views  make  progress,  but  they  do  not 
appeal  to  the  majority  which  is  guided  by 
sentiment  and  long-established  custom.  As- 
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Burke  once  remarked:  “Reason  is  fatigued; 
experience  has  given  judgment ; but  obstinacy 
is  not  yet  conquered.”  Guardians  have  it  in 
their  power  to  eradicate  or  to  multiply  pauper- 
ism to  an  indefinite  extent.  Whether  the 
legislature,  especially  in  a democracy,  mU  ever 
see  fit  to  limit  a discretion  too  often  abused  is 
a question  which  only  the  future  can  determine. 

(Poor-law  literature  is  so  large  tliat  a short  bibliographi- 
cal note  must  necessarily  be  inadequate.  The  following 
are  leading  authorities,  arranged  to  some  extent  chrono- 
logically. E.  Bum,  The  History  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
London,  1764,  gives  a learned  account  of  the  continuity 
of  our  English  poor-law  system.  Sir  Frederic  M.  Eden, 
The  State  of  the  Poor,  or  a History  of  the  Labouring 
Claeses  in  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time, 
3 vols.,  London,  1797,  has  collected,  in  the  most  pains- 
taking and  judicial  spirit,  an  invaluable  encyclopaedia  of 
facts  and  opinions.  During  the  troubled  period,  1796- 
1S34,  innumerable  pamphlets  and  more  ambitious 
treatises  appeared.  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
time  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  Sir  G.  Nicholls’ 
History  and  from  the  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners, 1834  (see  below).  It  may  be  enough  to 
mention  that  Bentham’s  works,  particularly  Traets  on 
the  Poor  Law,  printed  in  vol.  viii.  of  his  collected  works, 
should  be  consulted  for  the  origin  of  some  of  the  ideas 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  1834.  The  connection  can  be  traced  through  the 
influence  and  writings  of  his  disciple,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Edwin)  Chadwick;  see  The  Health  of  Nations:  a 
Review  of  the  Works  of  Edwin  Chadwick,  by  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson,  2 vols.,  London,  1887,  and  pamphlets 
by  Sir  E.  Chadwick  too  numerous  to  set  out  in  detail. 
The  publication  most  fruitful  in  result  belonging  to 
this  period  is  probably  Eight  Letters  on  the  Management 
of  our  Poor,  etc.,  by  an  Overseer,  Newark,  1822,  reprinted 
from  the  Nottingham  Journal.  This  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Nicholls,  and  contains  an 
account  of  the  dispauperisation  effected  at  Southwell 
and  Bingham  by  methods  which  the  legislation  of 
1834  sought  to  make  universal.  The  classical  document 
on  the  whole  subject  is  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. This  was  appointed  in  1832,  and  its  report 
was  published  in  1834.  A preliminary  volume  entitled 
Extracts  from  Information  received  by  His  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners, etc.,  was  issued  in  1833.  The  report  and 
appendices  of  evidence  run  to  over  8000  pages  folio.  The 
report  has  been  reprinted  as  a parliamentary  paper. 
The  standard  work  on  the  subject  is  A History  of  the 
English  Poor  Law,  by  Sir  George  Nicholls,  K.C.B.,  late 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  and  Secretary  to  the  Poor  I.aw 
Board,  London,  1854  (new  edition  published  1898). 
He  passes  somewhat  lightly  over  the  opposition  to  the 
new  poor  law  which  fell  within  the  period  of  his  own 
official  career.  This  omission  can  be  supplemented  by 
reference  to  the  llle  of  the-  Times  from  1834-1850,  or  by 
consulting  such  books  as  The  Book  of  the  Bastiles,  or  a 
History  of  the  Working  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  by  G.  R.  W. 
Baxter,  London,  1841 ; or  the  more  roa.sonable  Letters  of 
S.  G.  0.  (the  Rev.  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne),  two 
vols. , London,  1891.  Pauperism : its  Causes  and  Remidies, 
by  Henry  Fawcett,  London,  1871,  contains  a valuable 
interpretation  of  history ; Dr.  P.  F.  Aschrott’s  Das 
Englische  Armenwcsen,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1886  (translated 
under  the  title.  The  English  Poor-Law  System,  London, 
1888),  is  a most  valuable  and  well  arranged  manual  ; 
The  Better  Administration  of  the  Poor  Ixtw,  by  W.  Chance, 
lion.  Sec.  of  the  Central  Poor-Ijiw  Conference,  etc., 
London,  1895,  contains  the  best  eximsition  of  different 
methods  of  poor-law  administration  ; Children  under  the 
Poor  Law,  by  the  same  author,  London,  1897,  gives  a 
very  full  account  of  a special  branch  of  work. 

The  opposition  to  what  in  the  text  has  been  called 
the  “ jmrty  of  reform  " baa  not  often  sought  the  publicity 
of  print.  Mention  may  be  made,  however,  of  (1)  a 
lMii>er,  “ On  the  Advantages  of  Out-door  Relief,"  read 
at  the  Central  Poor-Ijiw  Conference,  1891,  by  Mr. 
Mitcheson  of  Rugby.  Fora  criticism  on  his  statistics 
.see  a paper  by  Mr.  Chance,  Charity  Organisation  Reriew, 
May  1892.  (2)  ‘‘Plain  Words  on  Out-door  Relief," 

Ixmdon  1894— an  anonymous  pamphlet  and  correspond- 
ence in  the  April  and  .lune  numbers  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Renew,  1894  ; also  Re)x>rt  of  the  Whitechapel 


Guardians,  1894.'  (3)  Also  for  an  argument  in  favour  ol 
an  almost  indefinite  exteusion  of  relief  facilities,  paper 
read  by  Mr.  George  Lansbury,  of  Poplar,  at  Central 
Poor-Law  Conference,  1897,  on  the  “ Principles  of  the 
English  Poor  I-aw  ” ; and  PaMan  Tract,  No.  17,  on  “ Re- 
form of  the  Poor  Law."  For  fluctuations  of  opinion  s<-e 
Reports  of  the  Poor-Law  Conferences  (for  list  of  subjects 
discussed,  see  index  to  Report  of  Central  Conference,  1 
and  Annual  Reports  of  Poor-Law  Commission,  Poor- 
Law  Board,  and  now  of  Local  Government  Board.  See 
also  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  c nd 
Relief  of  Distress,  1909.]  i.  M. 

POOR  LAW,  Scotch.  In  its  origin  and 
early  history  the  poor  law  of  Scotland  closely 
resembles  the  corresponding  legislation  in  Eng- 
land and  many  of  its  enactments  are  obviously 
modelled  on  the  latter.  The  primary  object  of 
both  was  the  suppression  of  Vageanct  rather 
than  the  relief  of  destitution.  In  a society 
organised  on  feudal  principles,  involuntary 
Pauperism  was  of  necessity  comparatively  rare, 
while  the  “somare”  or  sturdy  beggar  was 
the  crying  evil  of  the  time.  Even  from  the 
first,  however,  it  was  impiossible  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  a certain  amount  of  help- 
less pauperism,  and  the  suppression  of  vaga- 
bondage was  seen  to  involve  the  organisation 
of  beggary.  Thus  the  acts  of  1-124  with 
which  Scotch  legislation  on  the  subject  may  be 
said  to  begin,  permitted  begging  only  to  those 
below  foimteen  and  above  seventy,  with  a 
further  exception  for  the  impotent,  who  were 
to  wear  a badge.*  Then  in  1535  begging  was 
forbidden  outside  the  parish  of  birth,  the 
headmen  of  which  were  also  instructed  to  make 
“takings”  or  collections  for  the  support  of  its 
poor.  The  foundation  of  parochial  responsi- 
bility was  thus  laid  ; the  structure  in  its 
essential  features  was  completed  by  the  com- 
prehensive statute  1579,  c.  74,  to  this  day  the 
basis  of  the  Scotch  }x>or  law,  as  the  act  of  1601 
is  that  of  the  English.  Between  1579  and  169S 
a long  series  of  enactments  were  passed  to  facili- 
tate the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  they  left  its 
fmidamental  principles  unaltered.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  only  important  enactment 
of  the  last  tivo  hundred  years — the  Amendment 
Act  of  1845,  which  however  has  greatly  modified 
the  practical  administration  of  the  law. 

We  will  now  consider  briefly  the  leading  features 
of  the  Scotch  poor  law,  -with  special  reference  to 
the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Engli.-.h. 
In  the  first  place  the  distinction  between  the 
masterful  beggar  and  the  impotent  poor  was  de- 
cisively emphasised  by  the  act  of  1579,  which 
prescribed  for  the  former  the  ferocious  punishments 
characteristic  of  the  time.  In  1617  they  were 
after  the  English  fashion  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  parish  con- 
stables to  be  appointed  by  them.  In  1663  a 
species  of  enforced  slavery  was  authorised,  ami 
by  the  act  of  167‘2  and  the  proclamations  of  the 
privy  council  in  1692  and  1698,  correction  houses 
were  prescribed,  but  -u’ithout  result.  Owing  to 

1 The  most  lilghly  privileged  mendicant  in  Scotland 
vvastlie  ‘‘Blne-Go'vn”  or  King's  Bedesman.  Theclass  be- 
came extinct  about  1863,  but  the  type  was  iimnortali.seii 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Eidie  Ochiltree  of  the  -intiquary. 
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the  relatively  backward  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  vagabondage  long  continued  a much  more 
serious  evil  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  but  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  vagrant  has  been 
broadly  similar  in  the  two  countries.  In  Scotland 
vagrancy  is  now  dealt  with  by  the  police  under 
25  & 26  Viet.  c.  98,  1862  (see  Vagrancy).  In 
their  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  however, 
as  apart  from  vagrancy,  the  English  and  Scotch 
poor  laws  are  radically  dissimilar.  The  provision 
in  the  act  of  1601  granting  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
in  exchange  for  work  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
Scotch  law.  In  England  the  principle  tlms  ad- 
mitted gradually  received  a more  generous  inter- 
pretation, till  early  in  this  century  it  was  made 
to  sanction  a wholesale  system  of  out -door 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  with  results  disastrous 
to  the  nation  and  more  especially  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  morality  of  the  labourers  themselves. 
But  in  Scotland  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to 
claim  relief  as  a right,  remains,  as  under  the  act  of 
1579,  those  who,  being  wholly  or  partially  disabled 
by  age  or  infirmity,  “of  necessitie  mon  live  bee 
alms.’’  When  the  impotence  is  permanent  its 
subjects  are  placed  on  the  regular  parish  roll ; 
when  merely  temporary,  relief  is  given  during 
disablement.  But  these  classes,  denominated  re- 
spectively the  regular  and  the  occasional  poor, 
have  alone  a right  to  demand  relief,  and  able- 
bodied  persons  out  of  employment  cannot  even  at 
the  discretion  of  the  authorities  be  legally  ranked 
as  occasional  poor.  The  expediency  of  adhering 
to  this  principle  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
industry  with  its  recurring  periods  of  depiessicn 
will  naturally  depend  largely  on  the  adequacy  of 
voluntary  effort  to  meet  the  demand  made  upon 
it  on  such  occasions.  The  experience  of  England, 
where  the  claim  of  the  able-bodied  is  admitted, 
has,  at  all  events,  done  much  to  strengthen  the 
case  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  system. 

The  establishment  of  a settlement  or  right  to 
relief  in  a parish  depends  on  birth  or  residence 
for  a term  of  years.  By  the  act  of  1845,  five 
years’  continuous  residence  without  recourse  to 
common  begging  is  required  for  the  acquisition  of 
a settlement,  and  at  least  one  year’s  continuous 
re,?idence  in  any  subsequent  period  of  five  years 
for  its  retention.  Wives  follow  the  settlement  of 
their  hu-shands,  and  children  of  their  parents. 
Relief,  however,  cannot  now  he  refused  to  the 
impotent  who  have  no  settlement  in  the  parish, 
but  the  relieving  parish  is  given  recourse  against 
the  parish  of  settlement.  The  law  of  settlement 
in  Scotland,  though  the  source  of  considerable 
litigation  and  expense,  has  always  been  free  from 
the  peculiar  haniships  so  closely  .associated  with 
the  working  of  the  English  law.  A power  of 
removal  of  peraons  likely  to  become  chargeable, 
*uch  as  existed  in  England  from  1662-1795,  has 
never  been  known  in  Scotland.  There  no  one  is 
Imble  to  be  removed  who  does  not  actually  solicit 
alms,  and  as  a consequence  the  checks  and 
counterchecks  which  complicate  the  operation  of 
the  law  in  England  are  entirely  absent. 

By  the  act  of  1579  the  authorities  entrusted 
^ith  the  administration  of  the  law  were  the  magis- 
rate.s  in  burghs  and  the  justices  in  landward 
parishes,  who  were  instructed  to  appoint  overseers 


and  collectors.  But  the  constituted  authorities 
seem  to  have  been  lacking  in  zeal,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  century  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
had  been  committed  to  the  kirk -session  with  the 
assistance  of  the  presbytery.  During  the  civil 
war  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  respect  of  the  poor  naturally  fell  into 
abeyance,  to  be  restored,  however,  in  1672,  with 
the  substitution  of  the  heritors  for  the  presbytery 
as  co-adjutors  of  the  kirk-session,  an  arrangement 
which  subsisted  till  1845.  The  kirk-sessions  and 
heritors  were,  it  is  true,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  magistracy,  but,  unlike  the  justices  in 
England,  the  Scotch  magistrate  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  ordering  of  relief ; and  to  this 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poor  law  in  Scotland  was  never  marked 
by  the  undue  laxity  and  careless  extravagance 
which,  prior  to  1834,  characterised  its  administra- 
tion in  England.  In  this  connection  also  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  general  assessment  sanctioned 
by  the  act  of  1579  was  not  absolutely  compulsory, 
as  in  England  under  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  but  only 
compulsory  at  the  option  of  the  local  authorities. 
Each  parish  was  responsible  for  the  support  of  its 
own  poor.  But  down  to  middle  of  the  18th 
century  the  method  of  assessment  was  rarely 
adopted,  the  poor  being  supported  out  of  the 
contributions  at  the  parish  kii’k.  But  with  the 
break-up  of  feudalism  and  the  clan  system,  and 
the  advent  of  the  modern  industrial  regime,  came 
a rapid  increase  in  the  claimants  for  relief  ; while 
the  equally  rapid  growth  of  dissent  from  the 
Established  Church  seriously  curtailed  the  amount 
of  the  available  funds.  Under  the  kirk-sessions 
and  heritors,  however,  the  stern  teaching  of  the 
Calvinistic  church  dominated  the  administration 
of  the  law.  A legal  assessment  was  avoided 
where  possible,  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  self-reliance  and  thus  to 
encourage  pauperism.  This  was  the  position  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  StOl  the  commission  of  inquiry 
appointed  in  1843  found  that  the  relief  given  was 
in  general,  but  more  especially  in  the  Highlands, 
quite  insufficient,  that  the  amount  was  determined 
not  by  the  necessities  of  the  pauper  but  by  the 
amount  of  the  voluntary  contributions,  and  that 
steadily,  if  slowly  and  with  misgiving,  the 
authorities,  especially  in  the  larger  towns,  were 
being  driven  to  the  adoption  of  the  legal  assess- 
ment. Under  the  act  of  1845,  in  all  parishes 
where  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
by  assessment,  the  administration  of  the  law  passed 
to  a body,  called  the  parochial  board,  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  the  burgh  magistrates,  and  the  kirk- 
session.  A central  authority  called  the  Board  of 
Supervision  was  created  to  secure  greater  uniformity 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  pauper  against  the  too  extreme 
parsimony  of  the  local  boards.  The  latter  were 
directed  to  appoint  as  clerk,  relieving  officer,  and 
sole  executive  of  the  board,  inspectors  of  the  poor, 
dismissible  only  by  the  Board  of  Supervision.  The 
pauper  was  at  the  same  time  granted  a right,  said 
to  have  been  much  abused,  of  appeal  to  the  sheriff 
against  a refusal  of  relief.  Under  the  Local 
Government  Scotland  Act  1894,  the  board  of 
supervision  was  superseded  by  the  Local  Govern- 
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ment  Board  for  Scotland,  while  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  parochial  boards  were  taken  over 
(May  1895)  by  the  newly  created  parish  councils. 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  regime  in  1845  the 
transition  to  the  system  of  legal  assessment  was 
greatly  accelerated.  In  1845,  230  parishes  raised 
the  funds  by  assessment,  650  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ; and  within  ten  years  the  numbers 
had  become  700  and  183  respectively.  In  1896 
out  of  877  parishes  or  combinations  all  save 
24  had  adopted  assessment.  With  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  burden  the  principle  of  the 
Scotch  poor  law  has  always  been  that  each  should 
contribute  according  to  his  ability — his  “means  and 
substance.”  There  are  various  modes  of  approxi- 
mating to  this,  but  the  only  one  now  legal  is  that 
by  which  one  half  of  the  assessment  is  imposed 
on  the  owners  and  the  other  half  on  the  occupiers 
of  real  property,  rateably  according  to  the  net 
annual  value  of  their  heritages.  Of  the  853 
assessed  parishes  only  162  at  present  (1896)  avail 
themselves  of  the  power  of  classification  of  occu- 
pants granted  by  § 36  of  the  act  of  1845. 

In  dealing  with  the  aged  and  impotent  poor, 
the  prevailing  method  in  Scotland  has  always 
been  that  of  out-door  relief.  Under  the  sway  of 
the  kirk-sessions  and  heritors  this  took  various 
shapes,  such  as  money,  victuals,  or  a license  to 
beg,  according  to  the  state  of  the  voluntary  funds. 
Only  in  a few  of  the  larger  towns  were  there  poor- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  the  aged  and  helpless. 
By  the  act  of  1845,  however,  facilities  were  given 
for  the  erection  of  poorhouses  on  the  English 
model  ; and  in  1896  there  were  66  such  poor- 
houses  representing  parishes  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  3,933,841,  leaving  only  parishes 
with  a population  91,806  still  unprovided  for. 
The  result  of  their  application  as  a test  of  destitu- 
tion is  seen  in  the  steady  decrease  in  pauperism. 
For  some  years  after  1845  there  was  a marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  registered  poor  and 
their  dependants,  but  this  was  largely  the  result 
of  the  changed  conditions  of  relief  and  not  of  a 
real  increase  in  pauperism.  Taking  the  fifty 
years  1847-96,  while  the  population  has  increased 
from  2,781,000  to  4,170,000,  the  number  of 
paupers  and  their  dependants  has  decreased  from 
106,000  to  98,000.  For  the  first  twenty  years 
of  that  period  the  ratio  per  cent  of  paupers  to 
population  remained  about  3‘8,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  average  was  2 '5,  and  in  1896 
it  stood  at  2'3.  When,  moreover,  allowance  is 
made  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  lunatic  poor, 
the  falling- olT  in  the  numbers  of  the  ordinary 
poor  is  seen  to  bo  still  more  pronounced.  Taking 
the  ordinary  poor,  we  find  that  in  1877  there  were 
8016  “indoor”  to  85,334  “outdoor”  paupers.  In 
1896  the  former  had  increased  to  9569  while  the 
latter  had  fallen  to  76,494.  Pauper  children  are 
as  far  as  possible  boarded  out  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  this  feature  of  the  Scotch  system  is  generally 
admitted  to  bo  one  of  its  best. 

[Nicholls,  History  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law, 
London,  1856. — U.  P.  Lamond,  Ttic  Scottish  Poor 
Laws,  2ml  ed.,  Glasgow,  1892. — Annval  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Su])ervision,  1846-95,  and  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  1896 
onwards.]  a.  n.  c.  I 


POOR  RATES.  See  Rate,  Ikcide.vce  or 

POOR  RELIEF  AMONG  THE  JEWS 
OF  ENGLAND. 

I.  General,  p.  160;  II.  Historical,  p.  160;  III.  Insti- 
tutions, p.  161. 

I.  General. — The  relief  of  the  Jewish  poor 
in  England  is,  and  always  has  been,  almost 
entirely  carried  on  by  the  Jewish  community. 
This  state  of  things  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  any  legal  disability  prevents,  or  ever 
prevented,  English  Jews  from  availing  them- 
selves of  relief  under  the  poor  law,  but  is 
explained  mainly  by  three  causes : (a)  the 
unwillingness  of  poor  Jews  to  take  refuge  in 
any  workhouses  except  those  few  in  which 
special  arrangements  are  made  to  enable  them 
to  observe  the  complicated  dietary  regulations 
prescribed  by  their  religion  ; (6)  the  natural 
charitableness  of  Jews  towards  the  poorer 
members  of  their  faith  ; (c)  the  desire  of  the 
Jewish  community  to  protect  itself  against 
misconception  by  preventing  poor  Jews  from 
becoming  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate.  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid,  a leading  member  of  the 
Jewish  community,  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  11th  of  February  1893,  “By 
means  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  we 
Jews  in  this  country  have  endeavoured  as  far 
as  possible  to  relieve  our  Christian  fellow- 
countrymen  from  payments  on  our  behalf” 
(Hansard’s  ParliainerUary  Debates  for  1893, 
viiL  1199). 

II.  Historical. — Though  Jews  have  lived  in 
England  since  the  Restoration,  and  have 
always  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  relieve  the 
poorer  members  of  their  community,  the  history 
of  their  more  important  charitable  institutions 
scarcely  goes  back  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  This  is  due  to  the  numerous 
divisions  whicli  existed  within  the  community 
throughout  the  18th  and  more  than  a half  of 
the  19th  century,  and  which  have  not  yet 
entirely  disappeared.  The  first  Jewish  settlers 
in  England  in  the  1 7 th  century  were  men  who, 
though  coming  mostly  from  Holland,  were  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  descent.  They  founded  a 
synagogue  in  Bevis  Marks,  London,  and  several 
charitable  institutions,  which,  though  doubtless 
suflicient  at  first  for  the  wants  of  their  ]>oor, 
were  on  a small  scale.  Among  the  institutions 
were  a charity  school  for  children  of  the  con- 
gregation (1664),  an  orphan  school  for  boys 
(1703),  and  for  girls  (1730),  societies  forgiving 
dowries  to  iwrtionless  girls  (1724),  and  for 
apjuouticing  boys  (1749),  a hospital  for  the 
sick  and  aged  (174  7),  and  a society  for  dis- 
tributing food  to  the  ]>oor  (1778).  But  <he 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  were,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  outnumbered 
by  the  German  and  Polish  Jews,  who,  con- 
tinually recniited  by  immigrants  from  Germany. 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Holland,  founded  throe 
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synagogues  in  London  in  the  18th  century — 
the  Duke’s  Place  Synagogue  in  1722,  the 
Hamburg  or  Hambro,  Synagogue  in  1736,  and 
the  New  Synagogue  in  1760.  Each  of  these 
synagogues  was  a separate  organisation.  Each 
devoted  considerable  funds  to  the  relief  of  its 
own  impoverished  members,  though  even  this 
work  was  somewhat  irregularly  performed 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  synagogue  revenue 
was  to  a great  extent  made  up  of  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  members,  and  was  therefore  some- 
what fluctuating.  But,  besides  the  members 
of  the  synagogues,  there  was  always  a large 
class  of  poor  persons,  mostly  foreigners,  who, 
though  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  German 
and  Polish  portion  of  the  community,  had 
never  been  in  a position  to  contribute  towards 
the  funds  of  a synagogue,  and  had  therefore 
never  acquired  the  privileges  of  membership. 
There  was  no  permanent  arrangement  among 
the  three  synagogues  for  the  relief  of  this  class 
of  the  unattached  poor  until  the  foundation  of 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  (described 
further  on)  in  1859.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was 
agreed  between  the  three  “German”  synagogues 
as  a temporary  expedient  that,  out  of  every  four 
unattached  Jews  seeking  relief,  two  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Great  Synagogue,  the  largest 
of  the  three,  one  by  the  New,  and  one  by  the 
Hambro.  But  even  this  arrangement  was  not 
adhered  to  for  long,  and  a competent  authority 
describes  how,  at  another  period,  ‘ ‘ the  strange 
poor,  to  complete  the  given  shilling,  had  to 
call  first  at  the  Great  Synagogue  for  the  first 
moiety  of  sixpence,  and  to  the  other  two  city 
^agogues  for  the  two  remaining  moieties  of 
threepence  severally.” 

Another  good  authority,  ^vriting  in  1801, 
says  that  “the  synagogue  administration,  with 
respect  to  the  poor’s  aid,  is  . . . very  inade- 
quate as  to  funds,  and  ill -directed  as  to 
manner.”  The  synagogue  funds,  however, 
were  largely  supplemented  by  private  charity. 

The  first  efibrt  to  introduce  unity  and 
system  into  Jewish  poor  relief  was  made  in 
1801,  when  a proposal  was  brought  before  the 
government  of  the  day  by  Abraham  Goldsmid, 
the  leader  of  the  German  and  Polish  congrega- 
tion, for  the  constitution,  by  parliamentary 
authority,  of  a board  which  should  consist  of 
representatives  appointed  by  the  various 
synagogues,  and  should  have  power  to  assess 
the  synagogues  and  individual  Jews  for  con- 
tributions, and  to  devote  the  money  raised  by 
this  means  and  by  voluntary  donations  to  the 
establishment  of  a school,  a hospital,  a work- 
house,  and  an  asylum  for  the  aged.  The 
scheme  met  with  opposition  and  was  dropped. 
But  the  same  impulse  that  gave  rise  to  it  led 
to  the  foundation  of  the  “Jews’  Hospital  for 
the  Reception  of  Aged  Poor,  and  Educating  to 
Dseful  Industry  Youth  of  both  Sexes,”  opened 
at  Mile  End  in  1807.  The  establishment  of 


the  Jews’  Free  School  in  1817,  of  the  Jews’ 
Orphan  Asylum  in  1831,  of  the  Jews’  Infant 
School  in  1840,  and  of  additional  homes  for 
old  men  and  widows  in  1840  and  1843,  did 
much  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  Jewish 
poor.  But  the  synagogues  remained  apart ; 
and,  as  has  been  said  above,  there  was  no 
organisation  to  deal  with  the  ‘ ‘ unattached 
poor  ” until  1859.  Numerous  as  are  the  charit- 
able institutions  of  the  English  Jews  at  the 
present  day,  the  history  of  poor  relief  among 
the  English  Jews  during  the  last  thirty-eight 
years  is  practically  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians. 

III.  Institutions. — The  chief  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  London  at  the  present  time  are  as 
follows  : — (a)  The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 
established  in  1859  by  the  three  German 
synagogues  to  provide  one  general  authority 
for  the  distribution  of  charitable  relief,  partly 
in  addition  to,  and  partly  in  supersession  of, 
the  relief  dispensed  by  the  synagogue  authorities 
themselves  and  by  private  donors.  The  Board 
was  at  first  intended  to  deal  chiefly  with 
“unattached”  Jews,  i.e.  those  who  were  not 
specially  attached  to,  and  relieved  by,  any 
synagogue ; but  this  limitation  of  its  work 
was  removed  within  a few  months  of  its 
foundation.  The  board  now  consists  of  fifty- 
five  members,  viz.  thirty-two  elected  by  the 
subscribers,  twenty-one  elected  by  the  members 
of  the  London  synagogues,  and  the  two  over- 
seers of  the  poor  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  United  Synagogue.  It  carries  on  its  work 
through  the  relief  committees,  which  distribute 
money,  nourishments,  and  medical  and  surgical 
help ; the  loan  department ; the  emigration 
department  ; the  industrial  department,  which 
apprentices  poor  Jewish  boys  and  girls  to 
employers  who  undertake  to  allow  them  to 
observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  festivals ; 
the  clothing  department ; the  fixed  allowance 
committee ; the  sanitary  department,  which 
endeavours  to  secure  the  removal  of  sanitary 
defects  in  the  habitations  of  persons  assisted  by 
the  board  ; and  the  workrooms,  which  provide 
instruction  and  employment  in  sewing  to 
destitute  Jewish  women  and  girls.  The  depart- 
ments are  mainly  administered  by  members  of 
the  board,  with  the  assistance  of  a stafl'  of  paid 
officers,  of  a visiting  committee  consisting  of 
about  fifty  honorary  visitors,  and  of  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  “visiting  guardians  of 
apprentices.” 

The  income  of  the  board  for  1906,  exclusive 
of  sums  received  for  investment  (legacies,  etc.), 
was  about  £62,000,  made  up  as  follows: — 
subscriptions,  donations,  and  subventions  (from 
individuals  and  synagogues),  £34,000  ; income 
from  investments,  trust  funds,  etc.,  £7000  ; 
repayment  of  loans  by  borrowers,  £18,500  ; re- 
payment of  premia  by  apprentices,  £2500.  The 
expenditure  was  about  £65,000,  viz.  gifts  of 
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money  or  kind,  temporary  allowances,  medical 
relief,  etc.,  £20,000  ; permanent  allowances, 
£9000  ; emigration,  £7000  ; loans,  £21,000  ; 
apprenticeship,  £3000  ; work-rooms,  £300  ; 
sanitary  department,  £600  ; expenses  of 
management,  £4000.  (6)  The  Jews’  Hospital 

and  Orphan  Asylum,  formed  by  the  amalgama- 
tion in  1876  of  the  Jews’  Hospital,  founded  in 
1807,  and  the  Jews’  Orphan  Asylum  founded 
in  1831.  The  institution  maintains,  educates, 
and  apprentices  about  340  orphan  children, 
and  grants  pensions  to  eight  aged  persons. 
Its  expenditure  in  1906  was  £12,050.  (c) 

Home  for  Aged  Jews,  formed  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  three  institutions  founded  in  1840, 
1843,  and  1871.  E.xpenditure  in  1905,  £1800. 
(d)  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews’ 
congregation,  founded  1837.  Expenditiu'e  in 
1905,  £1800.  (e)  Home  and  Hospital  for 

Jewish  Incurables,  founded  1889.  Expenditure 
1905,  £3700.  (/)  Soup  kitchen  for  the 

Jewish  poor,  founded  1858.  Income  in  1896, 
£2000.  (g)  The  Russo -Jewish  committee, 

founded  in  1881,  which  administers  a fund 
raised  in  that  year  and  increased  in  1905  for 
the  relief  of  Jewish  sufferers  from  persecution 
and  popular  violence  in  Russia. 

There  are,  besides,  numerous  smaller  institu- 
tions, and  the  amount  annually  expended  by 
specifically  Jewish  charitable  institutions  in 
London  is  probably  about  £130,000.  There 
are,  in  addition,  Jewish  boards  of  guardians  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  each  sj)ending  about 
£1500  a year,  and  one  in  Birmingham  spending 
about  £1000. 

[Annual  reports  of  the  institutions  referred 
to,  especially  the  first  report  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  1859. — J.  Picciotto,  Sketches 
of  Anglo- Jewish  History,  1875. — J.  Van  Oven, 
Letters  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Jeicish  Poor 
in  the  Metropolis,  1802. — L.  Alexander,  Aneicer 
to  Mr.  Van  Oven's  Letters,  1802.  A Jew  {H. 
Faudol),  Suggestions  to  the  Jcics  for  Improve- 
ment in  reference  to  their  Charities,  etc.,  1844. — 
I.  Harris,  The  Jewish  Year-Book,  published 
annually  ; Jewish  Chronicle  for  26th  March,  7th 
May,  and  18th  June  1897. — J.  Jacobs  aud  L. 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Judaiea  ; a Bibliographi- 
cal Guide  to  Anglo -Jewish  History,  1888. — 
Laws  of  Hebrews  relating  to  the  Poor  and  the 
Stranger.  Trans,  from  the  Hebrew  of  Maimouides, 
London,  1838.]  B.  i..  a. 

POPULATION  : Economic  Tiieouy.  (For 
recent  movements,  see  Population,  The  Slack- 
KNiNG  Increase  of,  in  the  Appendix.)  By 
the  population  of  a country  is  meant  tlie  numbers 
of  its  inhabitants,  and,  whatever  account  is 
taken  of  differences  of  quality,  it  is  of  qualitj' 
in  close  relation  to  numbers.  Like  all  other 
statistics,  the  numerical  data  of  population  re- 
quire an  interpreter,  an  observer  able  not  only 
to  count,  but  to  collate  and  reason.  He  must, 
for  example,  distinguish  between  a change  in 


the  method  of  investigation  and  a change  in 
the  facts  investigated — as  where  there  is  a j 
growing  accuracy  of  registration  or  enumeration, 
and  the  real  increase  in  numbers  is  less  great 
than  the  recorded. 

Taken  by  itself,  a single  census,  giving  the 
numbers  of  human  beings  found  alive  in  the 
British  Isles  on  a particular  day,  say  5th  April  | 
1891,  tells  us  nothing  of  one  important  feature 
of  population — its  perpetual  change.  It  would 
give  us  the  statical  view,  which  might  be  also  ! 
the  qualitative  or  demographical,  of  the  distri- 
bution of  ages  and  sexes,  and  of  ranks  and 
occupations.  But  a second  census  enabling  ns 
to  compare  the  numbers  at  two  periods,  and  ! 
thereby  estimate  the  movement  between  them,  ' 
gives  more  than  twice  the  iUumination  of  one. 

To  be  used  fruitfully  the  statistics  of  population 
must  be  comparative.  ' 

Further,  the  data  must  be  used  with  the 
cautiousness  appropriate  to  their  imperfections. 

It  is  given  to  few  countries,  as  to  few  individuals,  , 
to  count  exactly  ; the  questions  of  a census 
must  be  few,  direct,  and  simple,  or  the  in  ten-  I 

tional,  as  well  as  the  unintentional,  errors  j 
will  be  multiplied.  The  greater  the  numbers 
of  a people,  the  more  true  wiU  averages  be,  and 
the  more  truly  may  general  conclusions  be 
drawn  (see  Statistic.s).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  verification  becomes  more  difficult ; and  i 
the  statistician  must  consider  how  far  he  may 
j ustly  assume  that  the  inaccuracies  are  a constant 
quantity,  or  cancel  each  other  on  the  whole,  or 
be  inappreciably  few  in  view  of  the  largeness  of 
the  area. 

Taking  a nation  like  our  own,  which  has  at 
its  command  the  chief,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
scientific  apjiaratus  necessary  for  sound  statistics 
of  population,  we  find  among  the  institutions 
established  largely  if  not  wholly  for  the  ascer- 
taining of  facts  in  relation  to  this  subject  the 
following : — 

(1)  The  decennial  census  (see  Census),  giring 
the  numbers  of  the  people  as  enumerated  on  a 
particular  day. 

(2)  The  annual  returns  of  the  registrars- 
general  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ! 
giving  the  numbers  of  births,  marriages,  and  i 
deaths. ' 

(3)  The  returns  (to  the  board  of  trade)  on 

emigration  and  immigration.  ' 

The  figures  yielded  by  all  three  may  be  used  j 
to  check  each  other  ; and  the  usefulness  of  the  I 
check  will  bo  erident  when  it  is  observed  that  | 
the  numbers  of  the  people,  as  estimated  by  2,  , 

for  the  year  of  the  census,  are  never  found  to  ! 
coincide  exactly  with  the  enumerated  numbers  ! 
of  the  census  itself.  The  divergence  is,  how- 
ever, so  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  1 
numbers  enumerated  (in  1891,  288,000  out  of 

1 For  England  we  have  (a)  annual  reports  ; (6)  decen-  i ■ 
nial  supplements  Uiereunto ; (c)  quarterly  retnnis ; (d)  ' 

weekly  returns  ; (t)  annual  summaries.  ' : 
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29,000,000 — hardly  1 i)er  cent),  that  we  evi- 
dently possess  accurate  enough  knowledge  on 
this  subject  to  draw  general  conclusions  as  to 
general  tendencies.  The  use  made  of  these 
figures  by  statesmen,  whether  for  electoral  or 
financial  purposes,  may  here  be  neglected.  The 
special  difficulties  of  the  actual  enumeration 
are  considered  elsewhere  (see  Census).  The 
numbers  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  now 
known  with  a fair  approximation  to  accuracy. 
The  strictly  economic  aspects  of  the  subject  are 
an  ample  theme  by  themselves. 

Political  economy  is  occupied,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  results  that  would  flow,  in 
human  societies,  from  the  pursuit  of  material 
wealth.  But  the  bare  abstraction,  desire  of 
wealth,  has  been  so  unfruitful,  that  all  econo- 
mists have  been  quick  to  add  to  it  a group  of 
rival  elementary  desires,  such  as  desire  for 
leisure  and  desire  for  marriage.  The  desire 
for  marriage  is  introduced  “for  the  sake  of 
practical  utility  ” (J.  S.  Mill,  Unsettled 
Questions,  p.  140).  The  effect  is  to  deprive 
political  economy  of  a great  part  of  its  abstract- 
ness, yet  the  inclusion  is  inevitable ; if  we 
exclude  the  desire  of  marriage,  and  all  reference 
to  increase  or  decrease  of  numbers,  we  go  far 
to  treat  society  as  inanimate,  not  to  say  non- 
human.  Thus  at  the  rise  of  political  economy, 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  the  study  in- 
cluded the  subject  of  population,  and  therewith 
of  statistics.  Political  arithmetic,  one  of  the 
precursors  of  economics  in  England,  tvas  mainly 
an  endeavour  after  statistics  of  population  ; and 
the  spread  of  life  insurance  and  annuities,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  helped  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  those  who  were  studying  the  facts. 
The  writers  of  the  mercantile  school  (see  Mek- 
CANTiLE  System)  had  considered  economic 
policy  rather  than  economic  principles.  But 
the  Physiocrats  and  the  Scottish  philosophers 
were  forming  economic  principles,  however  tenta- 
tively. The  absence  of  a census  served  to  make 
the  discussions  more  indecisive,  but  possibly 
also  to  make  the  sifting  of  principles  more  com- 
plete. From  very  want  of  facts  men  were 
driven  to  principles  in  order  to  reach  the  facts 
deductively.  The  academical  debate  between 
the  champions  of  the  ancients  and  the  champions 
of  the  moderns  led  to  D.  Hume’s  Essay  on  the 
Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations,  1752.  Hume 
at  once  dismisses  the  notion  that  the  world  was 
‘n  its  prime  in  antiquity  and  is  now  old  in 
modem  times.  Men  arc  much  the  same  now  as 
then,  and  we  cannot  tell  when  the  ])rime  of  the 
world  gives  place  to  its  old  age.  Against  the 
special  diseases  of  our  own  age  ive  have  to  set  the 
special  troubles  of  ancient  society.  “ The 
equality  of  property  among  the  ancients,  liberty, 
od  the  small  divisions  of  their  states,  were 
ndeed  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  man- 
'ind.  But  their  wars  were  more  bloody  and 
pstructive,  their  governments  more  factious  and 


unsettled,  commerce  and  manufactures  more 
feeble  and  languishing,  and  the  general  police 
more  loose  and  irregular.  These  latter  dis. 
advantages  seem  to  form  a sufficient  counter- 
balance to  the  former  advantages,  and  rather 
favom’  the  opposite  oj)iuion  to  that  which 
commonly  prevails  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject” (Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  468-469,  4to  ed. 
1768).  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  was 
Hume’s  own  view,i  though  when  challenged  by 
Dr.  Robert  Wallace,  he  took  refuge  in  scepti- 
cism. His  arguments  involve  a close  scrutiny 
of  the  classical  authorities  ; but  there  shines 
through  the  whole  the  a priori  principle  that 
the  ancient  world  could  not  have  been  more 
populous  than  the  modern,  and  therefore  it 
was  not.  It  could  not  have  been,  mainly 
because  “wherever  there  are  most  happiness 
and  virtue  and  the  wisest  institutions  there 
will  also  be  most  people”  (ih.  427).  Were  all 
difficulties  removed,  almost  every  one  rvould 
marry;  “and  the  human  species  would  more 
than  double  every  generation.”  How  fast  do 
men  multiply  in  a new  colony,  and  how  quickly 
are  the  gaps  fiUed  up  after  a plague  ! ‘ ‘ Where 

there  is  room  for  more  people  they  will  always 
arise  ” (ib.). 

The  prevailing  tone  amongst  political  writers 
had  been  that  population  could  not  be  made  to 
grow  fast  enough.  Boteeo,  in  1589,  Delle 
cause  della  grandezza  delle  cittd,  had  no  doubt 
pointed  out  that  the  virtus  generativa  of  men 
was  the  same  as  it  always  was,  but  the  virtus 
nutritiva  became  more  and  more  hampered. 
But  Botero  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  same 
views  were  only  in  the  18th  century  rising 
again  into  the  consciousness  of  his  countrymen 
(especially  Genovesi  and  Ortes,  the  former 
not  altogether  clear).  Franklin,  writing  in 
1751,  Observations  concerning  the  Increase  of 
Mankind,  remarked  that  there  is  no  bound  to 
the  increase  of  living  things,  whether  plants  or 
animals,  provided  they  have  room  and  food 
and  no  rivals.  The  growth  of  the  American 
colonies  was  exciting  general  attention  in  Europe. 
These  colonies  had  arisen  from  economic  as  w'ell 
as  political  causes  ; and  they  were  destined  to 
be  as  instructive  economically  as  politically. 

Besides  all  this,  a debate  was  waged  through 
a gi-eat  part  of  the  18th  century  that  came  far 
nearer  homo  than  the  antiquarian  controversy 
of  Hume  and  Wallace  ; it  was  debated  wdiether 
the  numbers  of  the  English  people  were  de- 
creasing, and,  if  so,  whether  the  large  towns  were 
the  cause  of  the  decrease.  Richard  Price,  the 
promulgator  of  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mort 
ality,  maintained  the  affirmative  in  both  cases 

1 See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  ix.  (pub.  1770,  in 
the  year  of  Uunie’a  death).  A.s  tn  the  sui)erior  populoiis- 
ness  of  the  north  in  ancient  times,  says  Gibbon,  “a 
more  serious  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  population 
seems  to  have  convinced  modern  philosophers  of  the 
falsehood  and  Indeed  the  impossibility  of  tlie  supposition. 
To  the  names  of  Mariana  and  of  Machiavel  we  can  oppo.se 
the  equal  names  of  Robertson  and  llume  " 
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against  J.  Howlett,  W.  Wales,  and  Arthur 
Young.  The  discussions  on  the  effects  of  en- 
closures, and  of  large  and  small  farms,  were 
largely  affected  by  the  views  of  the  various  dis- 
putants on  the  majorquestionof  Depopulation. 
The  Essay  of  Malthus  (1798)  soon  silenced  the 
followers  of  Price,  though  it  was  unconnected 
both  in  origin  and  in  aim  with  their  controversy. 

It  has  more  than  once  happened  in  the  history 
of  economic  study,  that — to  the  eye  of  the  later 
historian — the  times  seem  fully  ripe  for  the 
enimciation  of  a particular  doctrine,  when  yet 
it  is  either  not  proclaimed  or  else  when  pro- 
claimed excites  no  attention.  The  dependence 
of  population  on  subsistence,  and  the  tendency 
of  population  to  overtake,  if  not  to  exceed,  sub- 
sistence, had  been  stated  by  Quesnat  when  he 
wrote  : La  pfopagation  n’a  de  homes  gue  celles 
de  la  suhsistance,  et  elle  tend  toujours  d.  passer  au 
deld  ; partout  il  y a des  hommes  dans  V indigence. 
(Quoted  by  Oncken  in  art.  Quesnay,  Handw. 
d.  Staatswissensch.  p.  329,  without  a reference. 
Quesnay  converted  the  Marquis  Mirabeau  to 
this  view  (Higgs,  Physiocrats,  1897,  p.  23). 
The  doctrine  of  Turgot  as  to  the  tendency  of 
wages  to  a minimum  implied  a similar  view  of 
the  tendency  of  population  to  a maximum. 
The  said  tendency  of  population  had  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Robert  Wallace  (jg.v.)  to 
have  vital  importance  for  projects  of  social 
reform.  Adam  Smith,  finally,  had  remarked 
that  “ the  demand  for  men  necessarily  regulates 
the  production  of  men  ; quickens  it  when  it 
goes  on  too  slowly,  and  stops  it  when  it  advances 
too  far  ” ( TV.  of  N.,  I.  viii.).  “ Every  species  of 
animals  naturally  multiplies  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  their  subsistence,  and  no  species 
can  ever  multiply  beyond  it”  (76.).  He  had 
noted  also  the  rapid  increase  of  the  American 
colonies  and  the  causes  of  it.  The  population, 
he  says  (1776),  doubles  there  in  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  not  because  of  immigration, 
but  by  “the  great  multiplication  of  the  species” 
{IF.  of  N.,  I.  viii.).  But  when  Malthus,  till 
then  completely  unknown,  published  his  Essay 
on  Population  in  1798,  he  made  as  great  an  im- 
pression as  if  nobody  till  then  had  written  on 
population.  The  two  great  schools  of  political 
economy,  the  French  and  the  English,  adopted 
his  doctrine  with  little  or  no  modification. 

The  chief  arguments  of  the  Essay  have  been 
fully  iiresented  elsewhere  (see  art.  Malthus). 
They  owed  their  impressiveness  (1)  to  the 
attention  then  excited  by  Godwin’s  Political 
Justice  to  which  the  Essay  was  a reply  ; (2)  to 
the  directness  of  their  bearing  on  current 
English  economic  policy,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  poor  laws  ; (3)  among  economists,  to 
the  skill  with  which  the  theory  of  population 
was  incorporated  with  the  general  doctrines  of 
the  economic  system,  and  brought  into  connec- 

1 See  .also  notice  below  (p.  169),  of  works  of  l’Abb6 
Mann. 


tion  with  all  the  leading  questions  in  economics, 
then  as  now  under  discussion. 

Assuming  that  food  is  necessary  and  the 
desire  for  marriage  ineradicable,  Malthus  con- 
tends that  not  only  is  the  increase  of  population 
limited  by  the  increase  of  food,  but  wherever 
there  is  increase  of  food  there  will  be  a corre- 
sponding increase  of  population.  Yet  the 
increase  of  the  food  compared  with  the  increase 
of  population  is  slow,  laborious,  and  difficult. 
“Population  when  unchecked  increases  in  a 
geometrical  ratio  ; subsistence  increases  only  in 
an  arithmetical.  ” (See  Aeithmetrical  Ratio  ; 
Geometrical  Ratio.)  Malthus  in  short  begins 
abstractly  : suppose  aU  impediments  to  popula- 
tion removed,  and  all  impediments  to  production 
of  food  left  standing,  then  the  one  wiU  increase 
geometrically,  the  other  arithmeticaUy. 

Up  to  this  point  all  seems  simple,  and  all  had 
been  said  before,  even  as  to  the  ratios  by  Voltaire ; 
but  Malthus  showed  in  detail  the  modes  by 
which  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
was  repressed,  so  that  the  actual  numbers  were 
brought  within  the  Umits  of  the  actual  food. 
Plants  and  animals  reproduce  themselves,  and 
the  new  offspring,  finding  no  food,  dies.  In  the 
case  of  men,  this  only  happens  with  the  most 
savage,  most  nearly  akin  to  the  brutes.  With 
the  others  the  repression  is  effected  in  various 
indirect  ways,  under  various  disguises.  The 
checks  are  “ vice  and  misery,”  and  “ the  fear  of 
them.  ” They  are  preventive  as  weU  as  positive, 
preventing  births  as  well  as  causing  deaths. 
Malthus  in  1803  pleaded  guilty  to  exaggeration  ; 
and  admitted  that  among  the  preventive  checks 
was  moral  restraint,  which  was  certainly  neither 
vice  nor  in  the  ordinary  sense  misery,  though 
by  his  own  definition  it  might  be  the  fear  of 
it.  If  the  1st  edition  of  the  Essay  gave  a 
picture  of  the  struggle  for  room  and  food  in  its 
gloomiest  asiiects,  the  2nd  brought  out  more 
fully  how  among  civilised  peoples  it  is  a struggle 
for  the  attainment  or  more  often  for  the  reten- 
tion of  a standard  of  living,  in  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  civilisation,  the  neces- 
saries of  life  go  far  bej'ond  the  bare  physical 
requisites  of  mere  living.  Yet  the  average  man 
will  marry  and  will  need  to  stru^le  to  preserve 
the  accustomed  necessaries.  The  pressure  of  the 
jirinciple  of  population  will  make  itself  felt  as 
a stimulus  to  his  labour  and  inventiveness. 
Felt  it  will  always  be.  The  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  the  means  of  providing  necessaries  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  race  continues.* 

Of  the  conclusions  fairly  deduciblo  from  the 
arguments  of  the  Essay,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  to  the  economist  and  the  states- 
man. 

1.  The  principle  of  population  is  a chief, 

* Mr.  I.yttleton  (see  below)  is  probably  right  in  con- 
tending that  there  is  no  tendency  in  the  case  of  human 
beings  to  increase  beyond  the  food,  unless  there  have  I>eeD 
artilicial  encouragements.  But  there  might  still  be  s 
tendency  to  increase  up  to  the  food. 
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perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  poverty,  and  its 
effects  cannot  be  removed  though  they  may  be 
aggravated  by  human  institutions.  It  is  also 
the  chief  cause  of  low  wages. 

The  only  sound  encouragement  of  popula- 
tion is  the  encouragement  of  industry,  especially 
agriculture. 

3.  Very  fertile  lands  are  comparatively  scarce, 
1 and  an  increasing  population  compels  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  less  fertile.  Hence  arises  the 
phenomenon  of  rent. 

4.  The  pressure  of  poprdation  is  a stimulus 
; to  industry.  Population,  imchecked  by  prudence 
I or  necessity,  increases  geometrically  ; produo- 
’ tion  of  necessaries,  unaided  by  invention,  in- 
• creases  arithmetically. 

5.  Relief  of  the  poor  by  poor  rates  (see  PooE 
i Law)  or  Charity  (g.v.)  does  not  by  itself  add 
: to  the  food,  and  therefore  only  raises  the  price 

of  the  existing  supjily.  Emigration  relieves 
: the  pressure  for  the  time,  but,  if  there  is  no 
■j  greater  prudence  than  before,  the  gaps  are  soon 
tilled,  and  the  old  pressure  reappears. 

6.  The  difficulty  is  not  remote  but  present, 

1 for  a popidation  is  adequate  ^ or  excessive 

in  relation  to  the  actual  not  the  possible  food. 
Nothing  but  greater  prudence  of  the  several 
citizens  will  remove  it.  The  burden  of  responsi- 
bihty  lies  on  the  individual,  not  on  the  state. 

7.  An  increase  of  population  is  both  safe 
and  desirable  if  caused  by  a low  death-rate  ; it 
is  much  less  so  if  caused  by  a high  birth-rate. 
There  is  in  the  former  case  an  economy  ; in  the 
latter,  if  wthout  the  former,  there  is  a waste  of 
lives.  (See  Essay  (later  ed.),  bk.  ii.  viii..  On 
the  Checks  to  Eopiilation  in  ^gland.') 

8.  A high  standard  of  living  is  as  desirable 
ffor  the  whole  people  as  for  the  middle  and 

upper  classes,  and  it  is  best  preserved  by  late 
marriages. 

These  are  only  a few  deductions  that  might 
be  made  from  the  Essay  ; and,  as  they  are  not 
all  equally  evident,  they  were  often  attacked  in 
detail  by  critics  unable  or  disinclined  to  con- 
trovert the  first  principles.  Much  too  was  built 
upon  the  Essay  that  has  needed  reconstruction 
or  demolition  ; the  theory  of  rent  has  submitted 
I to  the  one,  and  the  theory  of  a wages  fund  has 
inot  escaped  the  other.  We  are  now  more 
iweful  than  Malthus  to  point  out  that  a change 
im  distribution  of  wealth  may  convert  an 
•excessive  population  into  a well  - fed  popula- 
Ition,  provided  that  production  is  adapted  to 
• me  change.  But  the  first  principles  of  the 
ij-SMai/  suffered  hardly  at  all  from  the  earliest 
icritics,  and  have  been  little  amended  by  the 
latest.^ 

V populazione,’  Genovesi,  Lezioni  di  economia 

P-  122  (in  the  Serittori  Classici  di 
wnwia  politica,  vol.  vii.  1803). 

"''‘thematical  formula  for  the  growth  of  popula- 
restated  by  Quetelet,  Physique  Sociale  (1835). 
!prnr»  restatement  has  been  recently  put  forward  by 
inir.  Pearson,  Stat.  Journal,  June  1896.  Com- 

P the  formula  in  Malthus,  Essay,  ii.  ix.  footnote. 


Something  was  felt  to  depend  on  a question 
of  fact.  America  was  taken  by  Malthus  as  the 
best  example  of  a near  approach  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  highest  theoretically 
possible  increase  would  be  realised  ; it  was  im- 
portant to  be  sure  therefore  that  the  doubling 
of  the  American  population  in  twenty-five  years 
had  been  due  to  natural  increase,  and  not 
simply  to  immigration  from  the  Old  World. 
Francis  Place  (Illustrations  and  Proofs  of  the 
Principle  of  Population,  1822)  was  able  to  show 
this  with  great  effect  from  Dr.  Adam  Seybert’s 
Statistical  Annals,  1789-1818,  of  the  United 
States  (publ.  1818),  and  from  the  English 
records  of  ships  and  passengers  cleared  for  the 
United  States,  under  the  Act  43  Geo.  III.  c.  66. 
The  years  when  governments  were  restless  from 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars  were  precisely  those 
when  emigration  and  immigration  would  be 
closely  watched,  and  the  records  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  full  and  accurate  ; and  the  records 
pointed  to  an  emigration  of  10,000  per  annum 
at  the  utmost  (Place,  pp.  68,  69),  while  the 
population  of  the  States  increased  from  4 millions 
in  1790  to  7j  in  1810  (ib.  46).  The  census  of 
1820,  not  published  at  the  time  Place  -wrote, 
made  the  population  for  that  year  9j  millions. 
In  other  words  the  increase  had  been  at  the  rate 
of  about  225,000  per  annum,  of  which  emigia- 
tion  accounts  for  less  than  -f,;  part  (cp.  Edin. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1820,  p.  70  ; and  July  1821,  p.  365 
seq.).  The  free  population,  as  distinguished 
from  the  slave,  increased  at  a much  faster  rate 
than  this  (see  Macaulay’s  article  on  Sadler, 
Edin.  Rev.,  July  1830,  pp.  318,  319). 

The  illustration  of  Malthus  was  thus  sub- 
stantially justified.  Since  then  the  United 
States  have  become  more  and  more  like  Europe 
in  the  filling  up  of  room,  if  not  in  the  supplying 
of  food,  and  we  can  no  longer  point  to  the 
States  as  a much  nearer  approach  to  geometrical 
increase  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  modify  the  Mal- 
thusian doctrine  by  American  experience  was 
made  by  A.  H.  Everett  {New  Ideas  on  Popu- 
lation, 1823).  Everett  considers  that  an  in- 
crease of  population  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
without  bringing  with  it  an  increased  efficiency 
in  the  production  of  food,  the  new  men  being 
new  workers,  and  in  civilised  countries  be- 
coming in  each  generation  more  and  not  less 
skilful  owing  to  their  numbers  and  the  resulting 
division  of  labour.  A careful  statement  of  the 
Malthusian  doctrine  will  show  it  to  be  quite 
consistent  with  this  “new  idea.”  Malthus 
himself  needed  to  explain  to  Senior  that  to 
say  population  had  a tendency  to  increase  did 
not  mean  that  it  actually  did  increase, — that 
on  the  other  hand  the  actual  progi-ess  of 
humanity  in  invention  and  industry  was  not 
due  to  any  “tendency”  in  the  same  sense  of 
the  word,  such  progress  being  not  spontaneous, 
but  the  result  of  vigilance  and  effort  (see  Two 
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Lectures  on  Population  by  TV.  N.  Senior,  Prof, 
of  Pol.  Ec.,  Oxford,  with  a Correspondence  he- 
tween  the  Author  and  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus, 
London,  1829).  In  short,  if  man  relaxes  his 
watch  over  his  appetites,  his  numbers  will  in- 
crease to  the  level  of  the  food  ; but  to  increase 
the  food  he  must  use  his  reason.  Appetite 
unwatched  by  reason  wiU  bring  men  to  poverty ; 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  succinct  statement  of 
the  Malthusian  “law”  of  population. 

Malthus  himself  speaks  oftener  of  a “tend- 
ency” and  a “principle”  than  of  a “law.” 
Sadler  on  the  contrary  rvrote  a book  entitled 
The  Law  of  Popidation  (1830),  in  which  he 
tried  to  prove  that  the  prolificness  of  human 
beings,  otherwise  similarly  circumstanced, 
varies  inversely  as  their  numbers  (vol.  ii.  p. 
352),  meaning  that  where  the  population  is 
dense  the  births  are  few,  and  where  it  is  thin 
they  are  many.  On  the  best  interpretation, 
this  could  only  mean  that  population  increased 
fastest  where  there  was  most  room  for  it. 
Obviously  the  food  is  as  important  as  the  room, 
but  if  we  add  food  then  Sadler’s  principle  is 
that  of  Malthus.  Doubleday,  Laio  of  Popula- 
tion (1846),  suggested  that  the  increase  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  food.  This  is  only 
true  in  the  sense  that  excess  and  luxui-y  will 
in  some  cases  injure  reproduction.  In  any 
other  sense  the  contention  is  a paradox,  and 
is  so  treated  by  Darwin  and  other  leading 
biologists.  1 Darwin  traces  his  own  theory 
directly  to  Malthus:  “It  is  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus  applied  with  manifold  force  to  the 
whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  for  in 
this  case  there  can  be  no  artificial  increase  of 
food,  and  no  prudential  restraint  from  marriage. 
Although  some  species  may  be  now  increasing, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  in  numbers,  all  cannot 
do  so,  for  the  world  would  not  hold  them. 
There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every 
organic  being  naturally  increases  at  so  high  a 
rate  that,  if  not  destroyed,  the  earth  would 
soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny  of  a single  pair. 
Even  slow  - breeding  ijian  has  doubled  in  25 
years,  and  at  this  rate  in  less  than  1000  years 
there  would  literally  not  bo  standing  room  for 
his  progeny”  (Origin  of  Spedcs,  1859,  ch.  iii., 
cp.  'Wallace,  Darwinism,  1889,  p.  10). 

On  this  power  of  increase,  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  offspring  alwaj*s  dilTors  though  slightly 
from  the  parents,  is  built  the  theory  of  natural 
selection.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
organisms  that  cannot  all  survive,  those  will 
survive  which  have  the  peculiarities  that  give 
them  advantage  over  others.  In  Jlr.  Spencer’s 
phrase  the  fittest  will  survive.  'Without  dis- 
cussion of  the  additions  to  Darwinism  proposed 
by  recent  biologists,  it  may  bo  said  that  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  in  its  broad  sense 

1 See  above  (Dodbi.f.day),  and  compare  Pr.  C.  Ivondon's 
Sniution  (fit  ProbUme  de  la  Pojndation  ct  (le  la  .SuhnMance 
(Paris,  1S42),  pp.  301-313.  llis  “solution"  is  “ I'allaite- 
nient  de  trois  ans.” 


is  now  an  accepted  doctrine,  and  it  Ls  applied  to 
human  beings  in  a state  of  individual  savagery 
as  well  as,  with  re.servations,  to  nations  of  men 
in  relation  to  each  other  even  when  civilisei 
The  individual  citizens  of  nations,  however, 
are  to  a large  extent  withdrawn  from  the 
crude  form  of  natural  selection,  ilodem  states 
endeavour  so  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
trampling  out  of  the  weak,  but  not  peihajis  so 
much  by  State  law  as  by  philanthropic  agencies ; ^ 
and  they  do  not  even  forbid  the  physically 
weak  and  sickly  to  propagate.  ^ Hence,  though 
the  doctrine  of  population  is  in  abstract  thet.-y 
only  a particular  case  of  a general  biological , 
law,  the  form  which  that  law  assumes  in  the) 
case  of  man  is  still  recognized  as  in  many  ways* 
exceptional. 

The  protest  of  W.  E.  Greg  (Rocks  Ahead,- 
1874,  and  Enigmas  of  Life,  1872)  and  others) 
against  the  degeneration  of  type  which  might; 
seem  to  result  from  interference  with  the 
struggle  for  existence,  is  made  more  intelligible,, 
if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
on  “individuation”  and  reproduction.  This 
theory  is  that  “ individuation,”  including  the 
concentrative  intellectual  force  of  a man,  can  only 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  reproductive  force. 

H.  C.  Caret  (Principles  of  Social  Science, 
1858-60)  had  taught  that  “ the  power  to  main- 
tain life  and  that  of  procreation  antagonise 
each  other,  that  antagonism  tending  perpetuaiiy 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  equUibriuni,'’ 
animals  vrith  large  brains  being  less  prolific  than 
animals  with  small.  Proudhox,  CorUrcL 
Econ. , had  found  consolation  in  a similar  equili- 
brium. But  Spencer  states  the  view  most  caic- 
fullj’ : ‘ ‘ The  forces  preservative  of  race  are  two, 
ability  in  each  member  of  the  race  to  preserve 
itself  and  ability  to  produce  other  members, 
power  to  maintain  indiridual  life  and  power  tQ 
generate  the  species.  These  must  vary  inversely. 
When  from  lowness  of  organisation  the  ability 
to  contend  with  external  dangers  is  small,  there 
must  bo  great  fertility  to  compensate  for  the 
consequent  mortality  ; otlierwise  the  race  must 
die  out.  When,  on  the  contrary,  high  endow- 
ments give  much  capacity  of  self-preseivation,  a 
correspondingly  low  degree  of  fertility  is  requisite. 
Given  the  dangers  to  be  met  with  as  a constant 
quantity,  then,  as  the  ability  of  any  species  to 
meet  them  must  be  a constant  quantity  too, 
and  as  this  is  made  up  of  the  two  factors,  jxiwer 
to  maintain  individual  life  and  power  to 
multiply,  these  cannot  do  other  than  vary 
inversely ; one  must  increase  as  the  other 
decreases,” — Biology,  vol.  ii.  pt  vi.,  “ Laws  of 
JIulti plication,”  p.  401,  ed.  1867.  What  is 
gained  for  reproduction  is  lost  to  nutrition. 


> Tlie  jms  Brit*nni(yi  in  India  has  b(:en  purcha.-ied  at 
the  expense  of  over-population. 

2 Carpenter,  in  his  Comparatin  Physiology  (3rd  ed. 
1851),  is  quoted  by  Spencer  as  writing  to  the  same  effect. 
Spencer's  view  was  stated  by  himself  in  the  H>sfmtTn=‘r'' 
Review,  .\pril  1852. 
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The  growth  of  the  one  set  of  powera  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  most  manifestly  so  in  the 
higher  organisms,  such  as  man,  where  the 
special  organs  of  individuation,  as  opposed  to 
genesis,  draw  to  themselves  a great  amount  of 
the  total  force  in  the  animal  (i&.  408,  409). 

It  must  be  added  that  “ the  inverse  variation 
of  individuation  and  genesis  is  but  approximate. 
Recognising  the  truth  that  every  increment  ol' 
evolution,  which  is  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  an  organism,  brings  an  advantage 
somewhat  in  excess  of  its  cost,  we  see  the 
^neral  law,  as  more  strictly  stated,  to  be  that 
genesis  decreases  not  quite  so  fast  as  individua- 
tion increases”  (ib.  477).  “Every  type  that 
ij  best  adapted  to  its  conditions,  which  on  the 
average  means  every  higher  type,  has  a rate 
cf  multiplication  that  insures  a tendency  to 
iredominate”  (478).  The  pressure  of  popula- 
tion in  man’s  case  is  undoubted,  and  it  is 
‘•perennial”  (498).  It  causes  “a  never- 
ceasing  requirement  for  skill,  intelligence,  and 
felf-control ; involves  therefore  a constant 
exercise  of  these  and  gradual  growth  of  them  ” 
(499).  Excess  of  fertility  is  the  cause  of  man’s 
evolution  ; 1 and  the  “evolution  itself  neces- 
sitates a decline  in  his  fertility”  (501).  The 
getting  of  food  will  become  harder  and  harder, 
and  the  increased  labour  will  cause  a greater 
and  gi-eater  diminution  of  reproductive  power 
(503). 

There  would  thus  be  an  eventual  harmony  ; 
as  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  would  be  also  the  cure  of  it  (cp. 
Dante,  Inferno,  xxxi.  4). 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  ilr.  Spencer’s 
admissions  do  not  weaken  his  main  argument. 
In  the  first  place  he  allows  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  meets  with  interference  in  the 
case  of  men,  and  has  not  its  perfect  work 
— Biology,  ii.  487  ; cp.  Study  of  Sociology, 
ch.  xiv.  pp.  340  seq.,  14th  ed.  1888.  If 
domestic  animals,  such  as  dogs,  are  spoiled  by 
their  protected  state  for  many  purposes  of 
scientific  inference,  much  more  so  are  men  in 
society,  and  much  more  so  will  they  become. 
The  dependence  of  sociology  on  biology  asserted 
alike  by  Comte  and  Mr.  Spencer,  is  evidently 
not  close  enough  to  enable  us  to  use  biological 
generalisations  eis  necessarily  true  of  human 
societies,  at  least  in  their  civilised  form.  The 
institutions  of  modem  civilised  societies  are 
adapted  to  preserving  the  weak  and  even 
encouraging  their  multiplication  (see  Study  of 
Social.,  loc.  cit.  p.  344). 

In  the  second  place  Mr.  Spencer  admits  that 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  support  his  view  in  the 
case  of  women  than  in  the  case  of  men  {Biol., 
loc.  cit..  Study  of  Social.,  p.  379).  Now  as 
civilisation  preserves  the  weak  of  both  sexes, 

1 Mr.  Spencer  frankly  acknowledge.s  that,  though  he 
came  near  to  Darwin’s  idea,  he  did  not  actually  reach  it 
(ih.  5U0  n.). 


the  result  would  still  be  that  the  biologically 
unfit  would  survive.  No  one  is  better  aware 
than  Mr.  Spencer  that  intellectual  gi-owth  is 
not  necessarily  moral  ; and  he  would  probably 
allow  now,  whatever  he  might  have  done  in 
1852,  that,  after  all,  a conscious  “moral  re- 
straint ” must  intervene  if  a stable  equilibrium 
is  to  be  produced  between  population  and  the 
means  of  living. 

In  the  third  place  it  is  stated  too  absolutely 
that  in  the  long  nm,  owing  to  the  slackened 
multiplication  due  to  intellectual  strain,  there 
will  be  an  adequate  instead  of  an  excessive 
population,  and  the  strain  itself  will  be  relaxed. 
It  might  obviously  be  retorted,  as  it  is  by  Prof. 
John,  diejiingste  Entwickelung  der  BevblJceruTigs- 
theorie,  1887,  that  the  multijdication  would  on 
Spencer’s  own  principles  at  once  begin  afresh, 
unless,  we  may  add,  there  had  been  such  a 
development  of  morality  as  to  make  men  keep 
up  from  jjrinciple  the  conduct  at  first  enforced 
by  the  discipline  of  necessity. 

In  any  case  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  still  scope  for  the  pre- 
ventive check  of  Malthus,  though  not  necessarily 
in  the  form  he  preferred  ; and  the  severe  labour 
of  which  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  is  not  far  removed 
from  that  class  of  checks  which  was  called  too 
bluntly  by  Malthus  “misery.”  Without  adopt- 
ing Spencer’s  view  as  an  adequate  solution  of 
the  whole  difficulty,  we  may  allow  that  it 
concerns  a vera  causa.  The  higher  education 
of  women  and  their  more  active  part  in  the 
intellectual  battles  of  life  •will,  cocteris  paribus, 
lead  to  lessened  multiplication  ; and  this  in 
two  ways  at  least : (1)  By  lessening  the 
dependence  of  women  it  ■will,  on  the  whole, 
lessen  the  number  of  marriages ; and  (2)  for 
physiological  reasons  it  will  lessen  the  birth 
rate.  Spencer  explains  the  low  birth-rate  of 
France  mainly  by  the  hard  work  thrown  on 
French  women  ; ^ but  if  it  be  hard  physical 
work  this  would  rather  involve  a high  death- 
rate  of  infants  than  a low  birth-rate  ; it  is  from 
hard  mental  work  that  the  latter  would  more 
probably  come.  The  stationary  state  of  the 
French  population  is  admittedly  due  mainly  to 
deliberate  prevention.  A priori  this  prevention 
might  be  expected  to  result  in  a degeneration 
of  type  ; but  there  are  no  conclusive  proofs 
of  such  an  effect  at  present.  When  English 
politicians  are  providing  against  the  possible 
opponents  of  the  British  nation  on  the  seas  or 
in  the  battle-field,  France  is  still  in  the  first 
rank  of  them.^ 

Incidentally  it  is  a strong  confirmation  of 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  that  the  French  settlers 
in  Canada  (according  to  M.  do  Molinari’s  article 
in  the  Journal  dcs  Economisles,  December  1886, 
translated  in  Statist.  Journal,  March  1887)  have 

1 Compare  hi.s  Sociology,  vol.  iii.  (1897),  p.  861. 

- M.  de  Mollnari  (.see  infra)  believes  there  is  pliysical 
degeneracy,  proves  it  i)y  tlie  rejections  for  the  army,  and 
ascribes  it  largely  to  the  forced  service  itself! 
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increased  from  60,000  to  2,000,000  in  a century 
and  a quarter,  while  the  population  of  France, 
but  for  immigration,  is  stationary.  M.  de 
Molinari  {loc.  cit.)  contends  that  the  economic 
advantages  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  mother 
country  considerably  outweigh  the  drawbacks. 
The  low  death-rate  is  to  be  set  against  the  low 
birth-rate  ; the  adult  population  is  proportion- 
ally a much  greater  part  of  the  whole  than 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  the  adult  members  of  a 
nation  that  must  defend  it.*-  On  the  other 
hand, — and  this  argument  is  supported  by  C.  de 
Varigny,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1st  December 
1890,  La  tMorie  du  nombre  en  matihre  de 
population, — the  sinews  of  war  are  in  a sense  not 
men  but  money  ; great  numbers  without  wealth 
are  less  strong  than  smaller  numbers  weU- 
furnished.2  Now  France  is  wealthy;  “she 
exports  more  capital  than  she  imports  ” (Molin- 
ari, loe.  cit.)  ; and  her  immigrants  provide  her 
with  servants  ready  made,  in  place  of  servants 
to  be  reared  by  herself  at  great  cost. 

It  will  be  asked  if  there  is  not  a danger  in 
the  adoption  of  a policy  of  restriction,  whether 
(a)  by  a class  within  one  nation,  or  (6)  by  one 
nation  within  a large  group,  in  face  of  competi- 
tors who  increase  as  before.  This  objection 
recalls  the  old  arguments  against  the  adoption 
of  free  trade  by  a single  nation  in  the  face  of 
protectionist  rivals.  The  answer  at  least  is 
similar  ; the  new  policy  is  adopted  because  it  is 
a source  of  strength.  The  effect  of  the  example 
of  the  middle  classes  has  in  recent  years  become 
appreciable  even  in  this  country.  The  birth- 
rate has  become  lower  among  the  w'orking 
classes  (see  Reports  of  Registrar  for  1895, 
London,  Lancasliire,  Durham),  and  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  improved  expectation 
of  life,  and  lessened  birth-rate,  have  exerted  a 
mutual  influence.  Among  nations  the  position 
of  France  in  the  matter  of  population  is  only 
the  most  striking  instance  among  many ; the 
phenomenon  of  lessened  rate  of  increase  is  be- 
coming general  among  European  nations,  and  is 
showing  itself  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  utilitarian  argument  (see  Prof.  Sidgwick, 
Politics,  pp.  148  rt  scq.,  that  the  total  amount  of 
happiness  is  gi-eatest  where  there  are  most  units 
to  be  happy)  may  bo  answered  by  the  remark, 
that  the  intensive  happiness  may  bo  greatest 
where  the  units  are  not  the  most  numerous  ; 
100  very  happy  may  bo  better  than  1000  only 
slightly  so.  The  contention  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  one  nation  to  begin  till  all  nations  are  ready, 
proceeds  from  that  class  of  reformers  who  would 
take  no  decisive  action  without  a universal 
consensus.  Experience  seems  to  show’  that  re- 
forms usually  spread  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  and  may  begin  at  once  and  anyw’here. 

The  bearing  of  the  growth  of  population  on 

1 avSptt  yap  7t6\it  (Tliucyil.)  can  receive  this  new  inter- 
pretation. 

- Cp.  Quesnay,  ^faximcs,  apud  Daire,  Physiocratts,  i. 
101-103. 


the  relation  of  working  men  to  their  em- 
ployers will  be  discussed  elsewhere  (Wages 
Fund).  Trades  Unions  have  in  practice 
shown  belief  in  the  principle,  that  the  supply 
of  labour  must  be  kept  low  in  order  that  its 
value  may  be  kept  high.  There  may  remain  a 
doubt  whether  the  immediate  economic  disad- 
vantage of  large  numbers,  as  likely  to  under- 
bid each  other,  is  not  counterbalanced  for  the 
nation  by  the  military  advantage  of  them. 
But  the  mUitaiy  advantage  depends  largely  or 
the  financial  resources  ; and,  if  the  militarv 
struggle  were  over  and  the  large  numbers  hac 
vanquished,  the  problem  that  troubled  Godwii 
and  Malthus  in  1798  would  present  itself  again 
Even  in  the  best  of  aU  possible  societies  there  h 
no  room  for  unlimited  increase.  This  has  beei 
clearly  seen  by  many  of  the  leading  advocate! 
of  socialism ; and  the  Malthusian  theory  o’ 
population  is  only  fatal  to  socialism  on  thi 
assumption,  which  is  not  justified,  that  al 
socialists  are  blind  to  it. 

[Bibliography  (in  addition  to  the  works  cited  in 
the  text).  The  subject  is  discussed  more  or  less 
fully  in  almost  all  English  text-books  of  politicaT 
economy,  most  fully  in  those  of  J.  S.  Mill*  (fo7 
the  classical  doctrine),  Professor  Marshall  (for 
modem  facts  in  3rd  ed.  of  Principles),  and  Professoj 
Nicholson  (for  c.areful  re-statement).  In  Frencl 
there  is  stUl  nothing  to  surpass  Du  Principe  cU 
Population  of  Joseph  Garntkr,  4th  ed.  1857. 
The  article  “ Population  ” by  Gamier  and  Legoyt 
in  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Economic  Pditique  ol 
1853  is  masterly,  and  its  bibliography  is  excellent. 
It  may  be  supplemented  for  German  writings  by 
the  SandioSrt^buch  der  Staaiswissenschafien,  art. 
“ Bevolkerangslehre  und  Bevdlkemngspolitik,  ” by 
Dr.  Elster ; and  for  Italian  by  the  Bibliogrqfia 
of  Cossa  and  Bertolini  (Giomale  degli  Economisti, 
1891-94). 

,4  Reply  to  the  Essay  on  Populaiion  in  a scries 
of  Letters,  Anon.  [W.  Hazlitt]  1807.  Tlie  first 
three  letters  had  appeared  in  Oobbett’s  PoliL 
Register.  Hazlitt  thinks  “ the  extent  of  popula- 
tion is  only  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  earth  ; ” 
“ the  difliculty  is  not  in  making  more  land  maintain 
more  men,  but  in  making  the  same  spot  of  ground 
maintain  a greater  number  than  it  did  before  ” 
(36,  37).  In  short,  ho  concedes  it  only  in  the 
case  of  intensive  cultivation  and  diminishing 
returns. — J.ames  Grahame,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Principle  of  Population,  including  an  exposition 
of  the  causes  and  the  advantages  of  a tendency  to 
exuberance  of  numbers  in  society,  a defence  qf  Poor 
Laws,  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1816).  Answered  by 
Malthus  in  Appendix  to  his  Essay,  ed.  1817. — 
George  Ensor,  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Popula- 
tion of  Rations,  containing  a refutation  of  Mr. 
Malthus’ s Essay  on  Population,  Part  L,  London, 
Effingham  Wilson,  1818.  Ch.  vi.  brings  out  the 
difficulty  of  estimating  jiopulation  without  a 
census,  by  hearth  money,  etc.  (cp.  pt.  3,  ch.  vi.). 
The  book  is  rather  a plea  for  political  reforms  than 

1 Mill’s  famous  paradox  that  it  is  doubtful  if  machinery 
has  lightened  human  labour,  is  exprassly  founded  on 
the  Malthusian  theory  (see  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iv.  ch.  vi.,  on 
the  stationarj’  state). 
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an  economical  argument. — An  Enqydry  into  the 
Principles  of  Population,  exhibiting  a system  of 
regulations  for  the  Poor,  designed  immediately  to 
lessen  arid  Jinally  to  remove  the  evils  which  have 
hitherto  pressed  upon  the  Labouring  Classes  of  So- 
ciety, Anon.,  London,  1832.  The  labourers  have  put 
themselves  at  disadvantage  by  increasing  too  fast. 
But  chemistry  can  make  food  out  of  sawdust  and 
dry  bones  (p.  60),  and  tbe  real  desideratum  is  a 
better  adjustment  of  labour.  The  higher  classes 
must  be  educated  to  do  more  for  production,  and 
■ the  labourers  should  learn  to  “ shape  work  for 
themselves,  and  depend  less  on  the  capitalist  ’’ 
i(ch.  viii.). — Robert  Dale  Owen,  Moral  Physiology, 

4 a brief  and  plain  Treatise  on  the  Population 
’Question,  8th  ed.,  1832.  Perhaps  the  most 
• temperate  of  the  books  ■\\Titten  to  recommend  the 
.Neo  - Malthusian  view  of  the  subject.  — Rev. 

' W.  F.  Lloyd,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Ox- 
ford, Two  Lectures  on  the  Checks  to  Populations, 
Oxford,  1833.  Some  very  acute  economic 
observations. — Travers  Twiss,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Oxford,  On  certain  Tests  of  a 
Thriving  Population,  London,  1845.  A thought- 
Jfol  and  useful  statement  of  general  principles 
both  economical  and  statistical, — Among  the  best 
recent  books  on  the  subject  of  population  are : 
Kautsky,  Per  Einfluss  der  Volksvermehrung  auf 
den  Fortschritt  der  Oesellschaft,  1880. — Lexis, 
Bevblkerungs-statistik,  1875  (for  mathematicians). 
(Compare  Die  Theorie  der  Massenerscheinungen 
in  der  menschlichen  Oesellschaft,  by  the  same 
author,  1877).  — Heinrich  Soetbeer,  Die  Sozia- 
listen  und  die  Malthus'sche  Beviilkerungstheorie, 
1886. — Dr.  A Siidekum,  Ueber  das  Malthus’sche 
'.Oesetz  und  das  BevSlkerungs-problem  der  kom- 
~unistischen  Oesellschaft,  Kiel,  1894. — Vitt. 
Lebrecht,  11  Malthusismo  e i problemi  sociali, 
Saggi  critici,  1893. — Nadaillac,  Affaiblisseme.nt 
la  nataliU  en  France,  ses  causes  et  ses  consi- 
luences,  2nd  ed.,  1886. — G.  B.  LongstafiF,  Studies 
'n  Statistics,  1891. — Professor  van  der  Smissen, 
Population,  1893  (unnecessarily  long). — Pro- 
cessor Levasseur,  La  Population  Fran^aise,  3 
ols.,  1889-92. — Dr.  J.  B.  Haycraft,  Darwinism 
nd  Pace  Progress,  1895. 

Among  pamphlets  and  articles  may  be  men- 
ioned — 

Dr.  W.  Ogle,  “The  Marriage-Rates  and  Mar- 
iriage-Ages,  with  special  reference  to  the  Growth 
bf  Population,”  Staiist.  Journal,  June  1890 
'recommends  retardation  of  marriage  ; — women 
Bhould  marry  five  years  later  than  they  do  now). 
»R.  H.  Hooker,  “ Is  the  Birth-Rate  still  falling  ? ” 
Manchester  Stat.  Joum.,  January  1898. — P.  S. 
^ 'rum,  “ The  Birth  - Rate  in  Massachusetts  ” 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  April  1897). — 
■'''astelot,  “Theories  de  la  Population  en  Alle- 
tuagne  (from  16th  century).  Journal  des  icono- 
mistes,  16th  May  1895. — Dr.  W.  Cunningham, 
iBritisli  Association,  Southport,  “On  the  State- 
ment  of  the  Malthusian  Principle,”  1882. — A.  T. 
ibyttleton,  “The  Question  of  Population,”  Econ- 
fnnic  Review,  April  1891  (one  of  the  best  recent 
(English  surveys  of  the  whole  discussion). — Pro- 
essor  V.  John,  Die  jiingste  Enlunckelung  der 
^levUlkerungstheorie,  Intemationaler  Congress  fiir 
lygiene  und  Demographie,  Vienna,  1887. — G. 


Lagneau,  L’ Immigration  en  France,  1884. — Father 
Fortin,  “ Les  derniers  renseignements  oflBciels 
sur  les  mouvements  de  la  Population  en  Prance,” 
Etudes  Religieuses,  Philosophiques,  Historiques,  et 
LitUraires,  for  March,  April,  June,  August, 
October  1895. — Father  Clarke,  “ New  Malthusian- 
ism” (North  American  Review,  September  1896). 
— Encyclopcedia  Britannica  (9th  ed.),  art.  “Repro- 
duction,” by  Professor  P.  Geddes  (in  connection 
with  Mr.  H.  Spencer’s  theory). — J.  M.  Robertson, 
“A  hundred  years  of  Malthusianism,”  University 
Magaz.,  October  and  November  1897. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Recueil  des 
Mtmoires  Academiques  de  M.  V Abbe  Mann,  Bru- 
xelles, 1778-83,  4to,  especially  the  memoire  ; Sur 
les  moyens  d'augmenter  la  Population  et  de  perfec- 
tionner  la  Culture  dans  les  Pays  Bas  Autrichiens, 
5 Avril  1775,  p.  71  : “ Le  degrd  de  la  population 
suit  la  mesure  de  la  subsistance ; ainsi  plus  on  fait 
rapporter  a la  terre  plus  on  la  peuple.  ” But  Mann 
does  not  push  the  principle  far.]  j.  b. 

See  Alison,  A. ; Bell,  Wm.  ; Birth-Rate  ; 
Botero  ; Carey,  H.  C.  ; Census  ; Chalmers,  T.  ; 
Charitable  Foundations,  etc.  ; Chastellux  ; 
Checks  on  Population  ; Chickerinq  ; Child  ; 
Cobbett  ; Colbert  ; Colonisation  (Systems  of)  ; 
Comfort  ; Communism  ; Copleston  ; Culture  ; 
Darwinism  ; Death  - Rate  ; Depopulation  ; 
Doubleday  ; Dupont  de  Nemours  ; Duration 
of  Life  ; Dutch  School  ; Eden  ; Emigration  ; 
Enclosures  ; Everett,  A.  H. ; Famine  ; Found- 
leng  Hospitals;  Franklin;  Geometrical  Ratio; 
Godwin  ; Graphic  Method  ; Graunt  ; Gray, 
Simon  ; Hale,  M.  ; Halley  ; Harmonies  ; How- 
LETT  ; Ideal  ; Immigration  ; Insurance  ; It- 
alian School  (vol.  ii.  esp.  p.  464  n.)  ; Jarrold  ; 
Living  Wage  ; Lowe,  J. ; Luxury  (p.  654) ; 
Marlo  ; Marriage-Rate  ; Mill  ; Milne.  Mini- 
mum OF  Subsistence  ; Mirabeau  (p.  776)  ; 
Ortes  ; Price,  R.  ; Quetelet  ; Scrope  ; Stiss- 
MiLCH  ; Wallace,  R.  See  Population  in  App. 

POPULIST  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  populist  or  people’s  party  in  the 
United  States  dates  as  a separate  organisation 
from  the  year  1889,  when  delegates  from  the 
Farmers’  Organisations  in  the  U.S.  and 
tbe  Knights  of  Labour  met  at  St.  Louis  and 
passed  resolutions  supporting,  among  other 
proposals,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the 
government  ownership  of  railways.  The  next 
year  (1890)  another  convention  was  held  at 
Ocala,  Florida.  The  “platform”  adopted  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  1889,  tbe  principal 
change  being  that  “government  control”  of 
railways  was  substituted  for  ownership.  A 
meeting  at  Cincinnati  followed  in  1891,  when 
other  political  “planks”  were  introduced,  as, 
abolition  of  national  banlcs — election  of  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  senators  by  direct 
vote. 

The  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  February  1892 
modified  this  “platform” — abolition  of  national 
banks,  direct  election  of  president,  vice-president, 
and  senators  were  omitted ; instead  of  govern- 
ment control,  government  ownership  of  raQways 
was  re-instated. 
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The  next  convention  was  at  Omaha,  July 
1892.  “ Free  coinage  of  silver,  a minor  clause 

on  abolition  of  national  banks,  a sub-treasury 
scheme,  or  some  similar  system,  a graduated 
income-tax,  plenty  of  paper  money,  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  election  of  senatora  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  non-ownership  of  land 
by  foreigners,  revenue  of  state  and  nation 
limited  to  expenses,  eight  hours’  work,  postal 
banks,  pensions,  and  prohibition  of  the  present 
contract  law  and  immigration  system,  these 
were  the  measures  advocated.” 

The  St.  Louis  platform  of  1896  was  on  very 
similar  lines  to  the  Omaha  platfonn  of  1892. 
The  address  introducing  it  is  full  of  over- 
statement. The  nation  is  described  as  being 
“brought  to  the  verge  of  moral,  political,  and 
material  ruin.”  Corruption  dominates,  the 
people  are  demoralised,  mortgages  cover  their 
homes,  labour  is  impoverished,  the  land  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists.  Of 
the  “platform”  itself  the  more  important 
“planks”  refer  to  “currency,  re-establishment 
of  silver,  government  ownership  of  railroads, 
and  the  limited  ownership  of  lands.” 

The  expansion  of  the  currency  is  desired,  by 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  increase  of  the 
currency  to  at  least  50  dollars  (£10)  per  head. 
But  more  important  than  this  is  the  proposal 
for  “cheap  money,  unlimited  in  amount  and 
issued  on  land  and  other  securities.”  Those 
who  support  these  projects  confound  “money” 
with  “capital” — they  hope  that  “an  ample 
and  cheap  cun’ency  ■will  mean  capital  easily 
secured.”  Depreciation,  however,  is  sure  to 
follow  as  the  “money”  has  no  substantial  basis. 

‘ ‘ Prices  go  down,  confidence  is  destroyed, 
and  a financial  crisis  crowns  the  inflation. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  the  past,  such 
will  be  that  of  the  future.”  These  are  the 
words  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  M'Vey,  from  whose  very 
clear  description  of  the  “Populist  Movement” 
in  Economic  Studies,  American  Economic  Associ- 
ation, August  1896,  this  statement  is  derived, 
lilr.  M'Vey  does  full  justice  to  the  honesty  of 
intention  of  the  “rank  and  file”  of  the  move- 
ment, but  lie  cannot  extend  this  feeling  to  all 
concerned.  Ho  regards  the  party  as  in  a 
transient  state  and  likely  to  bo  absorbed  by  the 
now  silver  party.  Its  success  in  the  past  since 
1891  has  been  almost  phenomenal,  “but  that 
success  does  not,  under  existing  circumstances 
point  to  any  probable  future  success.” 

PORPHYRY  (a.d.  233-a.d.  303  ?),  a Neo- 
Plutonist  philosopher  and  Aristotelian  logician, 
concerns  economists  in  respect  of  the  principle 
of  bilateral  division  which  has  been  associated 
with  his  name.  A diagram  illustrating  a series 
of  such  sub-divisions  has  been  designated  a 
“tree  of  Porphyry.”  This  logical  device  is 
no  doubt  conducive  to  pempicuity  of  arrange- 
ment. Jevons  regarded  the  bifurcate  classifica- 
tian  as  the  “foundation  of  all  strict  scientific 


method”  (^Principles  of  Science,  voL  ii.  p.  381), 
and  classes  the  authority  of  Bentham  as  sup- 
porting this  (ib.).  In  this  opinion  Jevon?* 
probably  went  fully  far.  In  economics,  as  in 
other  sciences,  a plural  rather  than  a dual 
division  is  sometimes  best  adapted  to  bring 
out  essential  properties.  f.  t.  z. 

PORTAZGO,  POXTAZGO,  ayn  BARCAGE, 
tolls  paid  by  travellers  in  Castile  as  a right  of  jias- 
sage  on  the  king’s  land.  They  were  generally 
levied  on  the  ways  leading  to  fairs  and  markets. 
In  Aragon  they  were  called  Peage.  z.  ca. 

PORTER,  Geoegz  R.  (1792-1855),  econo- 
mist, married  the  sister  of  Ricakdo.  A paper 
on  life  assurance,  which  appeared  in  Knight’s 
Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1831,  led  to  his 
recei'ving  an  appointment,  the  foUo'wing  year, 
in  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the  organisation  of 
the  statistical  department  of  that  office.  Porter 
was  placed  at  its  head,  becoming,  besides,  in 
1840,  senior  member  of  the  rail'way  department. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  be 
one  of  the  secret^es.  Porter  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Statistical  Society,  to  the  journal 
of  which  he  was  a frequent  contributor.  In  1 836 
he  published  the  two  first  sections,  on  popula- 
tion and  production,  of  The  Progress  of  the 
Nation  in  its  Social  and  Commerdai  Edaiions, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to 
the  Present  Day,  London,  12mo.  Sections 
three  and  four,  dealing  ■with  interchange,  and 
public  revenue  and  expenditure,  foUowed  in 
1838,  and  the  final  portion,  treating  of  con- 
sumption, accumulation,  moral  progress,  and 
the  extent  and  condition  of  our  colonies,  in 
1843.  New  editions,  bringing  the  figures 
down  to  date,  were  issued  in  1846  and  1851, 
8vo.  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,  has  been 
tenued  “an  invaluable  record  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  accuracy  and  variety  of  its  information, 
and  for  the  skiU  with  which  the  results  of 
statistical  inquiry  ” are  dealt  with.  It  is  ^rritten 
in  an  optimist  spirit,  characteristic  of  the  time  of 
its  appearance.  Free  trade  and  popular  educa- 
tion are,  throughout,  regarded  as  the  sure  heralds 
of  an  industrial  paradise  (see  Laissez-faitj:). 
In  1846  Porter  published  a translation  of 
Bastiat’s  Popular  Fallacies  regarding  General 
Interests  (see  Bastiat,  F.),  London,  16mo. 
Ho  also  -WTote  The  Effects  of  Bcstrictions  on  the 
Importation  of  Com,  etc.,  1839,  8vo. 

[^The  English  Cydopcedia,  vol.  iv. — The  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,  vol.  xln.] 


H.  K.  E. 

PORTREEVE,  an  official  found  in  London, 
Canterbury,  Bath,  and  Bodmin,  and  probably 
existing  in  many  other  teewns  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  where  the  extent  of  trade  made  the 
collection  of  royal  dues  more  than  usually 
important.  Tlie  office  of  a portreeve  resembled 
that  of  a sheriff,  particularly  in  London,  where 
until  after  the  Norman  conquest  there  were 
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usually  two  at  once.  It  is  uncertain  wliethei' 
he  was  elected  or  nominated  by  the  king. 

[Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  1876,  vol.  ii.  p. 
173. — Stubbs,  Constitutional  History. ~\  e.  a.  p. 

POSITIVE  LAW  is  nearly  always  used,  in 
distinction  from  natural  law,  to  indicate  the 
enactments  or  decrees  of  a recognised  authority. 
It  is  law  laid  down  by  man  in  the  concrete, 
and  may  be  either  in  agreement  with  the 
supposed  law  of  nature  or  at  discord  with  it. 
Lorimer,  Ahrens,  and  generally  speaking  the 
jurists  of  the  school  of  Krause,  insist  that  the 
proper  use  of  the  term  is  in  the  sense  of  con- 
crete embodiments  of  the  natural  law,  in  which 
case  only  the  enactments  in  harmony  with  the 
law  of  nature  could  receive  the  name, — not  “law 
as  it  is,”  except  in  so  far  as  that  is  “ law  as  it 
ought  to  be,”  but  these  writers  wish  to  give 
an  entirely  new  and  unfamiliar  meaning  to  a 
well-known  term. 

[Distinction  in  Grotius,  De  Jur.  B.  et  P. 
Proleg.,  40.  17. — Wheaton,  Internal.  L.,  3rd 
Engl,  ed.,  ed.  A.  C.  Boyd,  London  (Stevens),  1889, 
pp.  4 seq. — Holland  (Prof.  T.  E.),  Elements  of 
Jurisrprudence,  8th  ed.  Clar.  Press,  1896,  ch.  iv.  : 
Positive  Law,  pp.  37  seq.,  cp.  iii.  33,  etc. — 
Lorimer,  James,  Institutes  of  Law,  2nd  ed. 
1880,  pp.  8 seq. — Green,  T.  H. , Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  399,  400. — Austin,  John,  Jurisprudence,  ed. 
1832,  lect.  V.  pp.  130,  131. — Bluntschli,  Staats- 
recht,  ch.  vii.  note,  quotes  Melanchthon,  Philo- 
sophia  Moralis,  for  the  narrower  use  of  the  words.] 

J.  B. 

POSITIVE  THEOKY OF  CAPITAL.  Thisis 
the  title  of  the  second  of  Prof.  Bdhm  Bawerk’s 
volumes  on  capital,  the  first  having  been 
negative  and  critical  (“History  and  Criticism 
of  the  Theories  of  Interest  on  Capital,”  1884). 
It  appeared  in  1889.  Capital  is  defined  as 
“ products  which  are  the  means  for  the  making 
of  other  products,”  and  interest  is  explained  by 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  goods  now  pre- 
sent, and  the  value  of  goods  still  future,  present 
goods  having  cceteris  paribm  the  higher  value. 

[For  a sketch  of  the  theory,  see  the  Harvard 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  April  1889,  and, 
for  exposition  and  illustration,  see  Prof.  W.  Smart’s 
preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Positive  Theory, 
(Macmillan,  1891).]  j.  b. 

POSITIVISM.  It  would  not  be  possible, 
within  the  space  here  available,  nor  indeed 
would  it  be  appropriate  in  this  place,  to 
attempt  a complete  account  of  a vast  and 
many-sided  system  of  thought,  comprising  a 
synthetic  view  of  the  several  fundamental 
sciences,  a theory  of  history,  and  a moral  and 
religious  doctrine.  It  is  in  the  works  of 
Auguste  Comte  (ji.v.')  that  positivism  must  be 
studied  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  it  as 
a whole.  We  shall  only  endeavour  to  exhibit 
m outline  his  estimate  of  political  economy, 
and  his  view  as  to  the  systematic  regulation  of 
industrial  society  and  the  nature  of  the  reform 
which  its  existing  condition  requires. 


A letter  to  Gustave  d’Eichthal  in  1825 
shows  that  Comte  had  early  occupied  himself 
with  economic  questions,  and  warmly  sympa- 
thised with  the  efforts  of  English  statesmen  to 
remove  restrictions  on  trade.  In  his  Philo- 
Sophie  Positive,  when  treating  the  subject  of 
sociological  method,  he  entered  on  a criticism 
of  the  economists  of  the  time.  He  censured 
them  on  grounds  the  most  important  of  which 
have  since  been  reduced  to  the  following  heads 
— (1)  the  isolation,  in  their  investigations,  of 
the  material  aspect  of  society  from  its  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  political  aspects,  neglecting 
the  consideration  of  the  consensus,  and  mutual 
action  of  the  several  social  elements  ; (2)  the 
metaphysical,  or  viciously  abstract,  way  in 
which  their  doctrines  were  presented  ; (3)  their 
immense  exaggeration  of  the  office  of  deduction 
in  their  researches  ; and  (4)  their  want  of 
relativity  — the  too  absolute  and  unhistoric 
character  of  their  conclusions,  which  often 
assumed  that  economic  phenomena  were  iden- 
tical in  all  stages  of  social  development. 
Comte  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  in 
some,  at  least,  of  these  respects  a marked 
tendency  to  reform,  due  in  part  to  his  owui 
influence,  has  manifested  itself  since  he  wrote. 

But  whilst  pointing  out  these  vices,  especially 
of  method,  into  which  writers  on  the  subject  had 
fallen;  he  fully  acknowledged  the  “eminent 
services,”  to  use  his  own  expression,  which  politi- 
cal economy  had  rendered.  Its  beneficial  work 
was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  acted  power- 
fully in  discrediting  the  old  social  and  political 
system  by  proving,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of 
existing  governments  themselves,  their  radical 
inaptitude  for  directing  the  industrial  movement. 
This  influence  he  recognised  as  having  been 
exercised  in  a special  degree  by  the  “immortal 
work  ” of  Adam  Smith,  which  he  singled  out  for 
special  commendation.  These  negative  tendencies 
were,  however,  he  thought,  carried  much  beyond 
the  needs  of  their  essentially  temporary  destina- 
tion ; and  the  exaggerations  of  the  less  large- 
minded  members  of  the  school  went  so  far  as  to 
consecrate  a public  state  of  non-govemment  and  a 
personal  spirit  of  individualism.  Sometimes  a 
more  rigid  Doctrinaire  {q.v.)  even  denied  the 
necessity  of  any  regular  moral  instruction,  and 
proposed  the  suppression  of  all  state  aid  to  art 
and  science — and  the  more  recent  assaults  on  the 
fundamental  institution  of  property  had  sot  out 
from  principles  maintained  by  recognised  leaders 
in  economic  theory. 

Besides  its  negative  action,  which  within  just 
limits  was  provisionally  indispensable,  political 
economy  had  done  valuable  service  by  fixing  the 
attention  of  speculative  minds,  as  well  ns  of 
statesmen,  on  the  social  importance  of  the 
industrial  character  which  distinguishes  modern 
from  ancient  civilisation  (.see  City — Ancient, 
MedijEVal,  Modern),  and  thus  giving  promin- 
ence to  the  idea  of  social  progress.  But  as  long 
as  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  treat  the 
material  existence  of  societies  apart  from  the 
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other  elements  of  their  life,  he  held  that  no 
genuinely  scientific  theory  of  the  subject  could  be 
constructed,  and  that  only  indirect  and  partial 
lights  could  result  from  such  an  effort.  Economic 
studies  must  be  absorbed  into  the  larger  science 
of  Sociology  (q.v.),  or  at  least  must  be  conducted 
under  its  permanent  presidence  and  control. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  practical  question  of 
industrial  regulation,  we  have  to  recognise  at  the 
outset  that  we  cannot  by  ever  so  unanimous  a 
vote  alter  the  nature  of  things  or  of  men,  or 
change  the  general  direction  of  human  develop- 
ment. The  true  character  of  the  world  we  live  in 
is  expressed  by  the  phrase  “ modifiable  fatality  ” ; 
the  main  course  of  events,  social  as  well  as 
physical,  is  beyond  our  control,  and  the  possible 
range  of  minor  modifications  is  strictly  limited  by 
natural  law.  The  first  requirement  in  social 
action  is  to  have  at  our  command  a scientific 
exposition  of  the  constitution  and  evolution  of 
society,  and  this  positivists  affirm  to  have  been 
given  by  Comte, — the  theory  of  development,  the 
most  essential  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  branch 
of  sociology,  having  been  once  for  all  established 
by  his  law  of  the  three  states  and  his  hierarchical 
arrangement  of  the  sciences,  followed  by  his  laws 
of  the  historical  progress  of  moral  sentiment  and 
practical  activity.  The  order  of  things  instituted 
by  man  must  be  simply  a consolidation  and  im- 
provement of  the  natural  order  spontaneously 
arising  from  the  action  of  these  and  other  social 
laws.  This  principle  condemns  all  the  socialistic 
schemes  which  have  been  propounded  for  placing 
industrial  life  on  essentially  different  bases  from 
those  which  have  been  gradually  elaborated  in 
the  course  of  history  ; so  that,  whilst  they  would 
be  subversive  and  anarchical  if  realised,  they  are, 
in  fact,  incapable  of  more  than  a brief  existence 
under  an  impulse  of  revolutionary  violence.  But, 
further,  they  are  delusive  when  considered  'Nvith 
a view  to  the  interests  of  working  men.  No 
partial  and  merely  material  schemes  can  solve 
the  social  problem.  The  questions  most  import- 
ant for  the  working  classes  are,  in  their  nature, 
moral  rather  than  political.  Accordingly,  positiv- 
ism substitutes  for  the  stormy  discussion  of  rights 
the  peaceful  determination  of  duties,  and  for 
disputes  respecting  the  possession  of  power,  a 
study  of  the  rules  which  should  regulate  its 
employment.  What  positivists  believe  to  be 
wanted  is  not  a violent  change  in  existing  social 
arrangements,  but  a regeneration  of  opinions  and 
habits  due  to  a general  adoption  of  the  religion 
of  humanity,  which  embodies  the  real  laws  of 
society  and  teaches  the  true  nature  of  the  several 
social  relations.  The  effect  of  this  would  bo  the 
foundation  of  a new  spiritual  order,  renouncing 
all  wealth  and  temporal  power,  proclaiming  in 
general  principle,  and  declaring  in  iudividu.il 
cases,  the  duties  of  each  class,  on  the  basis  not  of 
chimerical  opinions  but  of  a demonstrable  social 
doctrine.  From  the  nature  of  modern  society 
one  primary  office  of  such  an  order  would  be  to 
stand  between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman, 
enforcing  by  moral  moans  the  just  claims  of  each. 
The  calm  but  energetic  action  of  such  a body 
would  satisfy  the  poor,  whilst  reassuring  the  rich, 
and,  without  disturbing  the  e.ssential  institutions 


which  exist  as  the  result,  whether  of  natural 
law  or  of  historical  causes,  would  inform  them 
with  a new  spirit,  and  gradually  and  p>eacefully 
modify  them  as  might  be  necessary.  The  working 
classes  are,  and,  except  in  very  special  contingen- 
cies will  always  be,  unfit  to  t^e  part  in  the 
direct  government  of  society,  or  to  decide  finally 
on  political  measures  ; and,  such  an  office,  if  it 
were  assigned  to  them,  would  tend  to  corrupt 
them  without  furthering  their  real  welfare.  In 
the  system  now  indicated,  their  public  function, 
as  distinct  from  their  professional  occupation!-, 
would  be  to  support  the  new  spiritual  order 
by  the  force  of  opinion  in  the  difficult  work  of 
controlling  the  exercise  of  material  power, 
whether  in  the  form  of  wealth  or  of  numbers, 
by  the  continuous  application  of  a rational  moral 
doctrine  already  accepted  by  the  community. 
This  solution,  it  will  be  seen,  amounts  to  the 
reconstruction,  on  better  bases  and  in  a more 
favourable  situation,  of  the  division  of  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  powers,  empirically  pursued 
and  partially  realised  in  the  middle  ages  (see 
Aquinas  ; Canon  Law).  The  spiritual  authority 
so  established,  resting  only  on  intellectual  and 
moral  influences,  subject  to  full  discussion,  and 
depending  on  the  laity  for  its  maintenance,  could 
not  be  oppressive.  It  would  not  merely  improve 
the  relative  conduct  of  classes  within  each  state, 
but  would  systematically  apply  moral  considera- 
tions, where  they  are  now  so  much  needed,  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  different  political  communities. 
The  more  these  great  questions  are  studied,  the 
clearer  it  becomes  that  the  only  solution  which 
is  neither  illusory  nor  degrading  is  the  moral  one, 
which  w'ould  insist,  through  a suitable  oigan,  on 
the  subordination,  not  of  wealth  only,  but  of  all 
individual  powders  and  endowments  to  the  continu- 
ous service  of  humanity.  The  necessity  of  such 
a function  is  universally  recognised,  but  many 
continue  to  ignore  the  obvious  truth  that  every 
social  function  requires  an  appropriate  org.in. 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  indicates  that 
positivism  does  not  sympathise  with  the  collectiv- 
ists (see  Collectivism),  or  any  other  party  aiming 
at  the  elimination  of  the  Entrepreneur  (g-v.),  an 
impracticable,  as  well  as  a mischievous,  pro- 
gramme. The  rise  and  progress  of  a tj^pe  of 
society  essentially  devoted  to  industrj'  secures 
to  the  chiefs  of  that  form  of  activity  an  ultimate 
political  ascendency,  which  they  would,  indeed, 
have  .already  attained  if  they  had  set  themselves, 
following  the  example  of  the  best  among  them, 
to  govern  the  working  classe.s,  instead  of  exploiting 
or  deserting  them.  They  are  to  be  regarded,  as 
are  also  their  workmen,  as  public  functionaries  ; 
their  special  office  being  that  of  preserring,  in- 
creasing, administering,  and  ti-ansmitting  the 
social  capital.  Their  employment  of  this  capital, 
though  requiring  to  be  mor.ally  regulated  as  we 
have  described,  should  not  except  in  extreme 
cases,  be  the  subject  of  legal  control.  Without 
the  gu.arantee  of  a just  security,  they  cannot 
perform  their  functions  aright.  Positivism 
favours,  instead  of  opposing,  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  active  rich — as  in- 
creasing the  power  available  for  social  ends, 
whilst  more  visibly  fixing  responsibility  for  its 
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proper  use — subject,  however,  to  the  condition 
that  the  extent  of  tlie  industrial  administration  of 
each  capitalist  ought  not  to  exceed  his  capacity 
of  personal  supervision. 

Of  the  further  prescriptions  of  positivism 
affecting  the  industrial  world,  which  may  be 
studied  in  the  Politique  Positive  of  Auguste 
Comte,  the  only  one  which  we  can  mention 
here  is  that  of  the  withdrawal  of  women  from 
non-domestic  labour,  so  that  they  may  be  alto- 
gether devoted  to  their  proper  social  duties — the 
economy  of  the  household,  the  care  of  the  health 
aud  comfort  of  its  inmates,  and  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  especially  the  cultivation  of 
their  affections  and  the  formation  of  their  habits. 

[See  Comte,  Aug.  ; Comte,  Auo.,  and  English 
Political  Economy.  See  also  Littre’s  Auguste 
Comte,  1864.  The  later  positivists  do  not  aU 
follow  Comte  in  rejecting  political  economy,  and 
Littre  does  not.]  J.  K.  i. 

POSSESSION;  POSSESSIO,  when  used 
without  any  technical  meaning  by  Roman  legal 
writers,  signifies  the  mere  fact  of  physical  control 
of  a thing.  Possessio,  in  a legal  sense,  is 
physical  control  of  a thing  either  by  oneself 
or  by  one’s  agent,  to  which  the  law  attaches 
special  legal  consequences.  Possession  of  this 
kind,  which  may  be  called  legal  possession,  is 
simply  matter  of  fact,  not  of  right  or  title  to 
possess  (jwssessio  in  facto  non  in  jure  consistit'). 
Hence  a person  may  have  legal  possession  of  a 
thing,  while  some  one  else  has  the  right  to 
such  possession,  though  the  latter  may  vindicate 
his  right  in  an  action  based  on  proof  of  title. 

Thus  a thief  may  have  legal  possession  of  the 
property  of  another,  as  against  the  world  in 
general. 

The  special  consequences  which  may  attach  in 
Roman  law  to  possession  are  of  two  kinds. 

(1)  Possession  is  protected  by  means  of  interdicts 
(see  Interdictum)  against  arbitrary  disturbance 
on  the  part  of  any  one,  including  the  owner  of  the 
thing,  except  that  the  possessor  cannot  maintain 
such  an  interdict  against  a person  from  whom  he 
has  taken  possession  by  violence  or  by  fraud  or 
by  his  leave  and  licence  (vi.  clam,  precario). 

(2)  Po.ssession  for  the  time  defined  by  law  gives 

rise,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  a title  of 
ownership  by  usucapion  (see  Usucapio)  or  pre- 
scription (see  Pra:scbiptio).  e.  a.  w. 

POST.  See  Post  Office,  The. 

POST  OFFICE,  The.  English  postal  history 
begins  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Events  forced  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors 
to  maintain  an  organised  service  for  despatches. 
Increasing  trade  led  the  foreign  merchants  to 
institute  a service  to  the  continent,  and  their 
jealousies  placed  its  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Thus  in  1558  Thomas  Randolph 
United  the  mastership  of  both  posts.  By  the 
provision  of  horses  at  fixed  points  all  travelling 
and  correspondence  were  made  easier.  A mono- 
poly increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  service, 
and  the  control  of  correspondence  thus  secured 
became  a valued  instrument  of  government. 


Its  utility  and  necessity  were  openly  avowed 
until  the  restoration,  aud  fully  realised  by 
Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

In  1635  the  posts  within  the  kingdom  were 
opened  to  private  letters  on  the  proposal  of 
Thomas  Witherings.  The  growth  of  corre- 
spondence probably  made  such  a step  necessary 
to  maintain  government  control.  A monopoly 
on  existing  postal  routes  was  proclaimed  and 
secured  by  cheap  rates  as  much  as  by  law. 
For  a single-sheet  letter  only  2d.  was  charged 
for  80  miles  or  less,  and  4d.  up  to  140  miles. 
Beyond  this,  6d.  was  charged,  and  8d.  to 
Scotland.  No  profit  was  expected,  but  a 
reduction  of  expense  by  about  £3000.  In 
1640  the  parliament  dismissed  Witherings,  and 
a struggle  for  control  of  the  post  office  ensued. 
In  1644  Edmund  Prideaux  became  postmaster. 
Until  1650  he  worked  at  his  own  cost,  taking 
the  postage.  He  opened  new  posts,  and  in 
1650  a rent  of  £5000  a year  was  wrung  from 
him.  Since  then  the  post  office  has  always 
been  a source  of  revenue,  and  frequently  ad- 
ministered in  that  character  only.  In  1653 
Prideaux  ceased  to  be  postmaster,  and  the  office 
was  “ farmed  ” for  £10,000  a year.  The  profits 
were  estimated  at  from  £14,000  to  £20,000  a 
year.  This  revenue  was  from  the  postage  on 
letters  only,  though  the  monopoly  of  letting 
post-horses  secured  postmasters  at  low  salaries, 
and  so  reduced  the  cost  of  working. 

In  1657  the  first  post  office  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed.  It  reduced  the  rate  beyond 
80  miles  to  3d.  for  England  and  to  4d.  on 
letters  to  Scotland.  It  fixed  the  charge  to  the 
public  for  post-horses  at  2^d.  a mile  for  each 
horse,  and  “a  guide  gi'oat  for  each  stage.”  In 
1660  a new  act  repeated  most  of  the  Common- 
wealth act,  and  forbade  the  carriage  of  mails 
in  ships  not  built  in  England  and  navigated 
by  English  crews.  Private  posts  of  three 
years’  standing  were  to  be  taken  over  and  their 
organisers  rewarded.  From  1660  the  post  office 
was  farmed  for  £21,500,  and  in  1667  this  was 
increased  to  £43,000.  In  1663  the  revenue  of 
the  office  was  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  in  1677  he  took  the  management  into  his 
own  control  instead  of  “ farming”  it.  On  his 
accession  in  1685  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
about  £65,000.  Thenceforward  it  became  a 
part  of  the  personal  revenues  of  the  sovereign, 
and  subject  to  that  minute  exchequer  control 
which  has  always  marked  its  administration. 
From  1688  to  1691  the  payments  into  the 
exchequer  averaged  £50,000  a year.  In  1695 
they  were  £63,000,  and  in  1700,  £77,384. 
They  represent  the  net  revenue  after  deducting 
all  charges,  and  are  the  only  index  of  the 
volume  and  growth  of  correspondence. 

Throughout  its  history  the  post  office  has 
at  once  encouraged,  absorbed,  and  suppressed 
private  enterprise.  In  the  17th  century  bad 
roads  and  slow  communication  made  it  difficult 
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for  a central  administration  to  extend  its  system. 
Hence  locally  managed  branch  posts  were  neces- 
sary, but  when  these  were  established  a desire 
to  increase  revenue  and  government  control,  as 
well  as  to  simplify  the  system,  led  to  their 
absorption.  The  same  motives  led  to  the 
suppression  of  competing  private  posts.  In 
1649  a post,  established  by  the  corporation  of 
London,  was  suppressed  by  Prideaux.  In  1680 
William  Docwra  took  over  a small  business  of 
collecting  and  delivering  letters  in  London  and 
Westminster.  He  opened  many  offices  and 
employed  a large  staff  in  delivering  letters  and 
parcels  up  to  1 lb.  in  weight  and  £10  in  value, 
with  free  insurance,  at  a charge  of  Id.  each. 
In  1682  proceedings  were  taken  against  him 
for  infringing  the  royal  monopoly.  Docwra 
pleaded  that  as  no  local  post  existed  in  London 
he  was  not  competing  with  the  official  posts  ; 
but  the  king’s  bench  held  that  the  monopoly 
extended  to  all  places  except  those  lying  otf 
the  lines  of  posts.  A nominal  fine  was  imposed, 
and  the  system  taken  over  by  the  post  office. 
It  was  worked  tolerably  well,  though  probably 
not  so  well  as  by  Docwa,  and  the  case  illus- 
trates in  its  details  the  conflict  of  monopoly 
and  private  enterprise.  The  penny  post,  which 
as  late  as  1801  became  the  twopenny  post, 
existed  as  a separate  branch  in  London  until 
the  introduction  of  uniform  penny  postage. 
In  1709  an  attempt  was  made  by  Charles  Povey 
to  set  up  a halfpenny  post  in  London,  but  it 
was  promptly  suppressed,  and  no  other  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  challenge  the  postal 
monopoly  until  1869,  when  the  operations 
of  the  Circular  Delivery  Co.  were  pronounced 
illegal.  In  1890  two  messenger  companies, 
who  included  in  their  work  the  special  delivery 
of  letters,  were  compelled  to  pay  a royalty  to 
the  post  office,  and  the  monopoly  remains  in 
active  force.  It  covers  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  letters,  except  letters  sent  by  a 
servant,  friend,  or  person  specially  emploj’ed 
by  the  sender.  Its  defence  is  that  by  its  aid  a 
cheap  uniform  service  is  maintained  in  remote 
districts,  such  as  would  be  impossible  if  private 
enterprise  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  more 
profitable  centres  ; but  even  so  protection  within 
these  areas  needs  to  bo  carefully  limited  if  it  is 
not  to  check  the  elaboration  of  social  enterprise. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and 
for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  18th,  the 
network  of  posts  was  extended  by  contracts 
given  to  many  private  persons.  In  1720 
lbilj)h  Allen,  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
contractors,  thou  postmaster  of  Bath,  made  a 
general  contract  for  the  establishment  of  “cross- 
posts,”  i.e.  posts  crossing  from  one  post-road 
to  ajiother.  Ho  received  the  postage  on  letters 
he  carried,  and  paid  all  his  expenses  and  £6000 
a year  to  the  government.  His  contract  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  until  his  death  in 
1764,  and  he  opened  many  new  posts  at  his 


own  cost,  besides  giving  a daily  yoet  on  many 
of  the  main  lines.  This  he  did  in  preference 
to  increasing  his  payment  to  the  exchesquer,  and 
his  enlightened  policy  brought  an  ample  reward. 
In  1761  his  accounts  show(^  a profit  of  £12.000 
per  annum.  Allen’s  distinction  in  other  ways 
is  well  knotvn,  but  his  work  in  the  post  office 
is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  ranks  him  with 
Rowland  Hill. 

In  1784  John  Palmer,  also  a citizen  of  Bath, 
organised  the  mail-coach  system.  Previously 
maUs  were  carried  by  mounted  post-boys,  who 
were  constantly  being  robbed.  Insecurity  had 
altogether  desfa-oyed  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
for  business  purposes.  The  new  coaches  with 
armed  guards  were  practically  exempt  from 
robberies,  and  the  increase  of  correspondence 
was  enormous.  Palmer  was  promised  2-i  jjer 
cent  on  the  net  revenue  beyond  £50,000,  but 
the  government  soon  tired  of  its  bargain  and 
forced  on  him  a pension  of  £3000  a year.  In 
1813,  after  a prolonged  discussion  in  parliament, 
a grant  of  £50,000  was  made  to  him. 

The  18th  century  was  marked  by  the  growth 
and  abuse  of  the  “ franking”  privilege  enjoyed 
by  members  of  both  houses  of  iiarliament.  In 
1716  franked  letters  were  estimated  at  17,500 
a year.  In  1763  their  postal  value  at  current 
rates  was  £170,000  or  nearly  twice  the  net 
revenue.  In  1764  a reduction  of  some  £30,000 
a year  was  made  by  an  act  requiring  the  whole 
address  to  be  in  the  same  writing  as  the  “frank.” 
Successive  governments  tried  to  reduce  the 
burden,  but  it  was  not  extinguished  until  1S37. 

The  growth  of  the  revenue  of  the  post  office, 
and  of  the  volume  of  correspondence,  from  1724, 
is  shown  b}’ the  following  table.  From  1704  to 
1713  the  average  net  revenue  was  £67,000,  and 
from  1714  to  1723  .about  £93,000.  The  increase 
w.as  due  chieffy  to  an  increase  of  rates  in  1711. 


Years. 

Gross 

Hevenuo. 

Ex'iH'ndi- 

ture. 

Percent- 
age of 
Cost. 

Net 

Revenue. 

1724-1738 

X177.402 

£81, 490 

£46 

£96.002 

1734-1743 

1S7.S4S 

94.175 

50 

0.3,178 

1744-I7.’>3 

205,480 

11.5,7(-.4 

66 

80,716 

17.54-1763 

2.34,121 

146.210 

62 

67.911 

1764-1778 

ers/HK) 

121,718 

44 

157.247 

1774-17S3 

.350,PS4 

209.176 

58 

150,808 

17S4-17P3 

517,434 

200,061 

40 

308,378 

1704-1803 

061,223 

85 

621,627 

1S04-180S 

1,4.5.3,082 

410,980 

20 

1,033,102 

The  variations  in  exj^enditure  in  the  earlier 
decades  were  due  to  the  loss  of  packet  boats,  and 
other  war  expenditure.  The  increase  of  revenue 
from  1764  was  due  to  the  diminution  of  “franks,” 
the  growth  of  trade,  and  the  absorption  of  Allen’s 
“ bye-ix)sts.”  Tlie  enormous  growth  of  revenue 
from  1784  was  owing  to  Palmer's  mail-coaches, 
.and  the  growth  of  trade.  The  increase  in  net 
revenue  is  rem.arkable.  Succe.ssive  increases  of 
postage  rates  aie  considered  to  have  produced 
little  or  no  increase  of  revenue. 

The  early  years  of  this  century  were  marked  by 
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stagnation.  In  1839  the  revenue  was  less  than 
in  1814.  High  rate.s  checked  correspondence  or 
diverted  it  to  irregular  channels.  On  the  10th 
January  1840,  Rowland  Hill’s  plan  of  uniform 
penny  postage  was  introduced  after  much  resist- 
ance. The  number  of  letters  increased  in  a year 
from  82  to  169  millions,  but  the  net  revenue  fell 
from  £1,600,000  to  less  than  £600,000.  This 
was  partly  due  to  an  over-sanguine  estimate,  but 
more  to  the  substitution  of  costly  railway  convey- 
ance for  carriage  by  mail-coaches,  the  expense  of 
which  was  very  small,  and  had  been  treated  by 
Rowland  Hill  as  an  almost  negligeable  quantity. 
Besides  the  reduction  of  cost  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  service  had  to  be  given. 

Hill  hadrelied  on  the  substitution  of  pre-payment, 
made  easy  by  the  device  of  adhesive  stamps,  for 
payment  on  deliverj’,  to  save  the  cost  of  compli- 
cated treatment  and  accounting,  but  the  public  at 
first  regarded  pre-payment  as  an  insult  to  corre- 
spondents and  were  slow  to  adopt  it.  In  former 
days  pre-payment  would  have  been  fatal  to  safety, 
and  only  a system  of  hand-to-hand  accounting 
more  elaborate  than  our  present  system  of  regis- 
tration, with  payment  by  the  addressees,  could 
secure  delivery.  The  saving  due  to  pre-payment 
illustrates  well  the  commercial  value  of  the  honesty 
which  makes  the  system  possible. 

Since  1840  the  chief  changes  in  the  letter  jiost 
have  been  in  the  increase  of  the  limits  of  weight. 
In  1871,  1 oz.  instead  of  ^ oz.  was  allowed  for  Id. 
and  in  1897  the  limit  has  been  raised  to  4 oz. 
In  1870  halfpenny  post  cards  were  issued,  at  first 
at  face  value,  but  in  1871,  in  deference  to  an 
outcry  of  the  stationers,  a charge  of  ^d.  for  12 
was  added  for  the  material.  In  1894  private 
cards  were  allowed  to  be  used  with  adhesive 
stamps.  In  1883  reply  post  cards  were  issued.^ 

The  book-post  was  instituted  in  1848  for  the 
encouragement  of  education  and  literature.  The 
rate  of  6d.  a pound  was  reduced  in  1855  to  Id. 
for  4 oz.,  2d.  for  8 oz.,  and  2d.  for  each  additional 
half  pound.  In  that  year  3 million  book-packets 
were  posted.  In  1856  circulars  were  admitted  to 
the  book-post.  In  1866  a rate  of  Id.  for  every  4 
oz.  was  introduced,  and  in  1870  a rate  of  Jd.  for 
every  2 oz.  The  post  has  also  been  extended  by 
widening  the  definition  of  articles  transmissible, 
and  has  in  1897  been  practically  absorbed  in  the 
letter  post,  except  for  packets  of  less  than  2 oz., 
by  the  assimilation  of  rates. 

In  1862  a special  rate  wa-s  allowed  for  patterns 
sent  abroad,  and  in  1863  for  patterns  sent  by 
inland  post.  In  1870  the  rate  for  patterns  and 
samples  was  made  the  same  as  for  books,  but  in 
1871,  on  a reduction  of  the  rates  for  heavy  letters, 
the  pattern  post  was  abolished  from  the  difficulty  of 
■distinguishing  genuine  patterns  from  other  small 
packets.  In  1887  it  was  re-established,  but  it 
has  now  also,  by  the  assimilation  of  rates,  been 
absorbed  in  the  letter  post. 

In  1890  railway  companies  were  allowed  to  accept 
e>n;;le  letters  for  transmission  by  train  for  a fee  of  2d. 
on  each  letter  in  addition  to  postage.  This  service  may 
be  used  either  as  an  alternative  or  as  a supplement  to 
the  ordinary  post.  In  1891  the  post  office  undertook 
the  delivery  of  letters  and  parcels  by  express  messengers, 
employed  either  for  the  whole  course  of  transmission  or 
■on  arrival  by  post  at  the  tenninal  office. 


The  newspaper  post  had  its  origin  in  the  17th 
century,  when  “ the  clerks  of  the  roads  ” were 
allowed  to  frank  newspapers,  and  thus  became  the 
chief  newsagents.  Many  newspapers  were  also 
sent  under  other  franks,  and  practically  none  paid 
postage.  In  1825  newspapers  -were  allowed  to 
pass  free  by  act  of  parliament,  but  they  were  still 
charged  with  a stamp-duty,  which  was  compulsory 
till  1855,  and  was  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of 
postage  until  1870,  when  the  i-ate  of  4d.  for  each 
registered  newspaper  was  introduced. 

The  parcel  post  was  established  in  1883,  and 
since  1885  has  been  extended  to  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
which  have  no  internal  parcel  posts.  The  high 
charges  of  the  railways  for  parcel  mails  has  led  to 
the  extended  use  of  road  coaches  for  this  service. 
The  economic  advantages  of  the  parcel  post — e.y. 
to  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  cheap  and 
expeditious  carriage  of  agricultural  produce — are 
scarcely  yet  developed. 

In  1841  the  registration  of  letters  was  begun, 
with  a charge  of  Is.  for  each  letter.  No  com- 
pensation for  loss  was  given.  In  1847  the  average 
number  of  registered  letters  sent  by  the  )jight- 
mails  from  London  was  only  320.  In  1848  the 
fee  w'as  reduced  to  6d.  In  1858  letters  for  the 
colonies  and  abroad  were  first  registered.  In  1864 
the  fee  was  reduced  to  4d.,  and  in  1878  to  2d., 
with  compensation  for  loss  up  to  £2.  In  1886  a 
system  of  insurance  up  to  £10  was  introduced. 
In  1891  the  limit  was  increased  to  £25,  and  in 
1892  to  £50.  In  1886  the  insurance  system  was 
also  extended  to  parcels. 

In  the  present  century  the  post  office  has  assumed 
three  new  functions — the  transmission  of  money, 
and  telegrams,  and  the  custody  of  savings.  These 
are  alUce  only  in  requiring  a widespread  system  of 
branch  offices.  In  1792  the  “clerks  of  the  roads” 
at  the  general  post  office  were  allowed  to  issue 
money  orders  as  a private  venture.  In  1798  the 
business  was  transferred  to  Barnes  and  Stow,  two 
officials,  from  whose  successors  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  post  office  in  1838.  In  1839,  188,000 
orders  were  issued  at  rar<es  of  6d.  for  £2  and  Is.  6d. 
for  £5.  In  1841,  when  the  rates  were  3d.  and  6d., 
one  and  a half  million  of  orders  were  issued.  In 
1862  the  maximum  amount  was  raised  to  £10, 
with  a commission  of  Is.  In  1871  a graduated 
scale  of  charges,  rising  by  pennies,  was  introduced, 
and  12,000,000  orders  were  sold.  In  1877-78  the 
number  reached  its  maximum  of  18,000,000.  The 
increase  was  checked  by  an  increase  of  rates  in 
1878,  and  in  1881  by  the  introduction  of  postal 
orders  which  have  superseded  to  a great  extent 
money  orders  for  less  than  £1.  Recently  there 
has  been  a steady  iucrease  of  orders  for  higher 
amounts.  In  1855  money  orders  were  first  sent 
abroad  to  the  Crimea,  and  the  system  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  colonies.  In  1869  a money  order 
convention  was  made  with  Switzerland,  and  since 
then  others  have  been  made  with  practically  every 
civilised  state.  In  1889  money  orders  were  issued 
as  an  experiment  by  telegraph  between  London  and 
seventeen  large  towns,  and  the  system  has  since  been 
extended  to  all  money-order  offices.  The  post  office 
“money”  order  is  a re.strioted  form  of  cheque  which 
offers  security  as  its  chief  advantage.  The  postal 
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order  is  a bank  note  witli  a time  limit  to  currency. 
Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the  risk  of  loss  and  the 
temptation  to  dishonesty  of  post-ofiBce  servants. 
Their  enormous  utility,  chiefly  to  retail  trade,  is 
shown  by  the  sum  £55,075,961,  transmitted  in 
1896-97  by  means  of  these  two  kinds  of  orders. 

In  1870  all  private  telegraphic  undertakings 
except  certain  cable  companies  were  purchased  by 
the  government  for  £10,130,000,  and  a strict 
telegraphic  monopoly  established.  It  covers  the 
transmission  of  electric  signals  with  or  without 
the  use  of  wires,  and  even  more.  In  1869  the 
charges  for  telegrams  of  twenty  words  varied  from 
Is.  to  6s.,  according  to  distance,  with  a local 
charge  of  6d.  in  London  and  some  other  large 
towns,  covering  about  2 per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  telegrams.  The  total  number  of  oflBces 
open  was  about  2000,  but  many  of  these  were 
competing  offices  clustered  in  busy  centres.  Many 
towns  of  from  3000  to  6000  inhabitants  were  from 
five  to  ten  miles  from  an  office.  The  use  of  the 
telegraph  was  a luxury  confined  to  certain  classes. 
The  expense  and  difficulty  of  sending  telegrams 
limited  public  use.  These  results  represent  the 
development  of  telegraphy  by  commercial  enterprise 
in  about  twenty-five  years.  Upon  the  transfer  to 
the  state  a uniform  rate  of  Is.  for  twenty  words 
mth  free  addresses  was  given.  Within  two  years 
2200  new  offices  were  opened.  In  1869  the  total 
number  of  telegrams  was  less  than  7,000,000.  In 
1870  it  rose  to  10,000,000,  and  in  1872  to  about 

15.000. 000.  In  1884-85  the  number  of  telegraph 
offices  was  6000,  and  the  number  of  telegrams 
about  33,000,000.  A new  rate  of  6d.  for  twelve 
words  including  addresses  was  introduced,  and  in 
1886-87  the  number  rose  to  50,000,000.  The 
average  payment  for  a telegram  fell  from  Is.  Id. 
to  8d.  The  revenue,  which  in  1884-85  was 
£1,755,118,  increased  by  only  £3000  in  1885-86, 
while  the  number  of  telegrams  was  increased  by 

6.000. 000.  The  traflic  in  large  towns  was  especi- 
ally stimulated  by  the  change.  In  London  local 
telegrams  increased  from  1,800,000  in  1884-85  to 
3,800,000  in  1886-87.  The  growth  of  the  telegraph 
service  has  since  proceeded  rapidly  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  though  the  business  is  one  that 
is  especially  sensitive  to  commercial  depression. 
Since  1878  a keen  competition  has  grown  up 
between  the  telephone  aud  the  telegraph.  In 
many  cases  their  functions  are  diflcrent,  but  the 
telephone  undoubtedly  takes  the  place  of  the 
telegraph  in  local  communications.  At  an  e.arly 
date  a decision  was  obtained  that  the  transmission 
of  messages  by  means  of  telephones  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  telegraphic  monopoly,  and  since  then 
all  telephone  companies  have  paid  a royalty  of  10 
per  cent  on  their  earnings  to  the  post  office.  The 
protection  of  a more  cumbersome  sj'stem  at  the 
expense  of  a more  convenient  system,  even  though 
the  former  has  been  acquired  by  the  state  at  great 
cost,  appears  to  be  open  to  serious  economic  objec- 
tions, though  the  j)rescnt  arrangement  may  be 
defended  on  other  grounds. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  state  for  the  telegraphs 
has  often  been  said  to  be  excessive,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  represented  not  merely  the 
actual  value  of  the  plant  and  business  acquired, 
but  also  all  future  possibilities.  The  telegraphs 


have  not  been  financially  successful  in  the  hands 
of  the  state,  but  even  this  result  is  exaggerated 
in  appearance  by  the  inclusion  of  all  capital  ex- 
penditure with  the  annual  expenditure,  a.  u.  O. 

[General  History. — (England)  Lewins,  Her  Uajezty  s 
Mails,  1864. — Joyce,  History  of  Ou  Post  Office,  IHi'i  — 
(France)  Belloc,  Les  Posies  Franfaises,  1886.— (Germany) 
Von  Stephan,  GeschichU  der  preussisdien  Pott,  16&S*. — 
(Ancient)  Veredarius,  Das  Buck  von  der  Wdtyjst,  1885; 
new  edition,  1894. 

Special  Works. — (Early  posts  in  England)  Appendix 
to  Report  of  Secret  Committee  on  the  Pott  Office,  Parliament- 
ary Paper  582  of  1844. — Wilson  Hyde,  The  Post  in  Grant 
and  Farm,  1894. — (Packet  service)  Itorway,  History  of 
the  Packet  Service,  1895. — (Penny  Postage)  G.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  Life  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  1880. — (Becent  history) 
Baines,  Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office,  1895. 

Many  parliamentary  papers  on  post  office  subjects 
have  appeared,  vide  Index  to  Papers  on  the  Post  Clffice, 
Parliamentary  Paper  No.  10  of  1840,  and  general  indexes 
published  periodically.  General  statistics  of  English 
post  offices  since  1854  are  given  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  postmaster-general.  The  International  Bureaux  at 
Berne  publish  returns  relating  to  posts  and  telegraphs 
in  the  countries  of  the  international  union.] 

See  Post  Office  in  Appendix. 

POSTLETHWATT,  James  (d.  1761),  per- 
haps a brother  of  Mai. achy  Postlethwatt, 
wrote  The  History  of  the  PiiUic  Revenue  from 
the  Revolution  in  16SS  to  ..  . Christmas  1758, 
London,  1759,  4to.  He  published  ChUection  of 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  from  1657  to  1758  in- 
clusive, with  A Comparative  View  of  the  Diseases 
and  Ages,  and  a Table  of  the  Probabilities  of  Life, 
for  the  last  SO  Years,  London,  1759,  4to. 

[Diet.  Nat.  Biog. — M'CuUoch,  Lit.  PoL  iSc.] 
POSTLETHWATT,  M.alacht  (1707-1767), 
wrote  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
from  the  standpoint  of  seeking  its  improvement. 
His  largest  book,  based  on  the  French  work  of 
J.  Savary  des  Bbuloxs,  of  which  it  is  in  a great 
part  a translation,  was  The  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  London,  1st  ed.  1751, 
2 large  vols.  fol.  4th  e<L  1774,  apparently  little 
more  than  a reprint  of  the  3rd  ed.  of  1766.  The 
book  contains  a good  deal  of  information,  often 
taken  from  the  works  of  others,  aud,  generally 
without  acknowledgment,  put  together  in  an 
unsystematic  manner  (M'Culloch,  Lit.  PoL  Ec.). 
He  also  wrote : The  African  Trade  the  Great 
Pillar  and  Support  of  the  British  Plantation 
Trade  in  America,  etc.,  1745.  4to. — The  National 
and  Private  AdvatUage  of  the  African  Trade 
considered,  1746,  4to. — Considerations  on  the 
Revival  qf  the  Royal  British  Assiento  . . . with 
an  attempt  to  unite  the  African  Trade  to  that  of 
the  South  Sea  Company,  etc.,  London,  1749. — 
Great  Britain's  true  System,  etc.,  1757,  “little 
more  than  a transcript  from  Caxtillon’s  book, 
published  two  years  before  ” (Cossa,  Introd.  to 
P.  E.,  trans.  by  L.  Dyer,  Macmillans,  1893). 

Postlethwayt  “compares  the  commercial  and 
coloni.al  policy  of  England  with  that  of  Holland, 
and  tries  to  show  how  the  British  system  might 
bo  improved,  so  as  to  outdo  our  rivals.’’ — 
Cunningham,  Growth  of  British  Industry  and 
Commerce  in  Modem  Times  [see  also  ^hley. 
Introduction  to  English  Economic  History  and 
Theory,  and  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.']. 

POSTLIMINIUM,  the  jus  postliminii  is  an 
expression  used  in  Roman  law  for  the  riglit 
of  a person  on  his  return  from  cajiture  in  an 
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enemies’  country  to  be  put  in  the  same  legal 
position  as  he  held  before  his  capture,  his 
recovery  of  his  rights  being  based  on  the  fiction 
that  he  had  never  left  liis  own  country  and  so 
had  never  lost  his  rights  by  becoming  a slave 
of  the  enemy.  E.  A.  w. 

POTHIER,  the  abbe  Remy  (1727-1812). 

Wrote  : idaircissements  sur  leprit,  I’uswe  et  le 
trafic  de  I’argent  (Reims,  1809)  in  opposition  to 
the  strict  views  of  Canon  Law  {q.v.)  on  these 
subjects.  E.  ca. 

POTHIER,  Robert  Joseph  (1699-1772),  a 
councillor  at  the  Prisidial,  a court  of  justice, 
and  professor  of  law  at  the  university  of 
Orleans.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties 
that,  having  once  forgotten  to  mention,  in  a 
report,  a document  decisive  on  the  case,  he 
indemnified  the  losing  party  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  A member  of  the  Cham.br e des  Domaines, 
he  so  often  inveighed  against  the  fiscal  exactions 
of  the  revenue  oflBcers  that  they  were  wont  to 
caU  him  the  “ intractable  ” man. 

A studious  and  highly  gifted  jurist,  he  worked 
twelve  years  at  the  correction  and  co-ordination  of 
the  text  of  the  Pandects — PandectoB  Justinianm 
1748  and  1782  ; translated  into  French  in  1817, 
26  volumes,  and  in  1818-20,  5 vols.  4to.  Some 
years  earlier  he  published  the  Coutume  d’OrUans 
(1760,  1776,  and  1780).  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  French  law,  he  wrote  a long  series  of  learned 
monographs  on  all  its  various  branches  : Traiti  des 
Obligations — du  Ccmtrat  de  Vente — des  Fiefs — des 
Constitutions  de  Rentes,  etc.,  which  has  been  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  authors  of  the  present 
Code  Civil.  Writing  with  great  simplicity  and 
extreme  clearness,  he  was  accustomed  to  examine 
every  question  under  the  double  aspect  of  the  for 
inUrieur  and  the  for  exterieur, — natural  equity 
and  positive  law.  His  works  have  often  been 
republished  in  a collected  form,  from  1773  to  the 
pr^nt  time  (Pothier,  (Euvres  annoUes  et 
misM  en  correlation,  avec  le  Code  Civil  et  la 
Ugislation  axtvMe,  par  Bugnet,  2nd  ed.  1861- 
62,  11  vols.).  K.  ca. 

POTTER,  William  (17th  century) : 

Published  anonymously  The  Key  of  Wealth  ; or 
a new  way  for  improving  of  Trade,  etc.  (London, 
1650,  fob).  This  work,  being  in  the  nature  of 
e lengthy  and  involved  discourse,  the  author 
published  a short  abstract  of  the  same  under  the 
title  of  The  Tradesman' s Jewel ; or  a sa.fe,  easie, 
speedy,  and  effectual  means  for  the  incredible 
odvancement  of  Trade  and  multiplication  of  Riches, 
etc.,  by  making  Bills  become  current  instead  of 
Money  (London,  1650,  4to).  The  author  is  hero 
concerned  to  show  how  the  advancement  of  trade 
depends  upon  the  quick  circulation  of  commodities 
which  in  their  turn  are  proportionable  to  the 
revolution  of  money  or  that  which  passes  for 
such.  To  facilitate  a quicker  mercantile  exchange. 
Potter  advocated  the  current  use  of  bills  drawn  on 
nxed  security  of  land,  houses,  or  known  capital,  and 
the  formation  of  a reliable  company  of  tradesmen 
who  should  be  responsible  for  these  bills  printed 
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in  their  name.  This  security  was  to  be  further 
“ backed  ” by  annually-paid  insurers,  who,  in  case 
of  the  highly  improbable  failureof  all  the  company, 
would  make  the  bills  good.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  credit  of  these  bills  would,  the  author 
thought,  be  every  whit  as  assured  as  that  of  the 
Chamber  of  London  or  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 
In  the  same  connection  Potter  also  published 
Humble  proposals  to  the  Honble.  the  Cowncell  for 
Trade,  . . . shewing  ivhat  particulars  ...  if 
enacted  by  Parliament,  would  conduce  to  advance 
trade,  imploy  the  poore  and  prevent  the  cruelty  of 
creditors  . . . tending  (likewise)  speedily  to 
promote  the  enterprise  discovered  in  a late  treatise 
entitled  the  Key  of  Wealth  (London,  1651,  4to). 

A.  L. 

POULETT  SCROPE.  See  Sceope. 

POULLAIN,  Henry  (end  of  16th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  17  th  century),  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  mint.  The  French 
monetary  system  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver  had  preserved  the  old  medimval  ratio  of 
12  to  1,  which  no  longer  corresponded  to  the 
actual  ratio  resulting  from  the  larger  quantities 
of  silver  relatively  to  gold  imported  from  America 
during  the  16th  century  ; other  countries  had 
adopted  different  and  higher  ratios,  whence  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  disturbance  in  France, 
a flowing  out  of  French  gold  and  silver,  and 
an  extensive  circulation  of  inferior  foreign  coins, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Sully  (see 
Economies  Royales,  section  iv.  “Questions 
Monetaires,”  pp.  110-114  in  GuiUaumin’s  Petite 
Bibliothlque  Economique). 

On  this  occasion  Poullain  printed,  under  the  title 
of  TraicUs  des  Monnoyes  pour  un  conseiller  d’Estat 
(Paris,  1621,  reprinted  by  Leverrier  in  1709)  the 
memorials,  which  he  at  different  dates  had  sub- 
mitted to  various  statesmen  ; the  first  one  only 
(De  la  Science  et  Cognoissance  que  doibt  avoir  un 
conseiller  d’Estat  au  faict  des  Monnoyes)  is  in- 
scribed to  Sully.  It  is  divided  into  twelve 
Maxims,  and  is  directed  principally  against  the 
mintage  of  excessive  quantities  of  small  copper 
coins,  an  expedient  then  followed  in  Spain,  which 
evidently  excited  the  fears  of  Poullain  ; enumer- 
ating the  six  possible  means  of  weakening  the 
currency,  he  emphatically  declares  this  one  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  five  others  taken  together 
(p.  27,  ed.  1621). 

As  to  the  exports  of  specie  resulting  from  the 
existence  of  different  ratios  in  different  countries, 
a circumstance  on  which  Poullain  insists,  he  only 
once  alludes  to  the  desirability  of  making  an  inter- 
national arrangement,  which  certainly  was  beyond 
reach  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  His  remedies 
are  the  prohibition  of  monetary  exports,  and  regula- 
tions ordering  that  no  foreign  coins  shall  bo  allowed 
to  enter  the  kingdom ; by  exception,  the  most  usual 
ones  may  be  accepted  by  French  merchants  residing 
near  the  frontier,  but  only  by  weight  instead  of  by 
tale,  thus  recommending  a curious  revival  of  a 
practice  said  to  have  been  prevalent  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  with  the  further  obligation  to 
carry  them  to  the  nearest  mint  to  be  recoined. 

E.  ca. 
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POUND. 

Pound,  Egyptian,  p.  178 ; Sterling,  p.  178 ; Tower,  Troy, 

Avoirdupois,  p.  178  ; Turkish,  see  Medjidie,  p.  179. 

Pound,  Egyptian.  The  currency  of  Egypt 
was  re-organised  in  1885,  the  standard  of 
value  then  adopted  being  the  gold  pound  of 
100  piastres.  This  pound  is  of  the  weight 
of  8 ’500  grammes,  and  is  composed  of  gold  of 
the  millesimal  fineness  of  875.  Its  value  in 
English  standard  gold  (1  oz.,  91 6 '6  fine  = 

£3:17: 10^)  is  20s.  3'7d. 

In  addition  to  the  pound  the  law  provides 
for  the  issue  of  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  50, 
20,  10,  and  5 piastres,  proportionate  in  weight 
to  the  standard  coin,  and  of  the  same  fineness. 

The  English  sovereign,  the  French  20-franc 
piece,  and  the  Turkish  pound,  circulate  in  Egypt, 
and  are  received  at  the  following  rates  : 

Sovereign  97'50  piastres. 

20-franc  piece  77T5  „ 

Turkish  pound  87'75  „ 


F.  E.  A. 

Pound  Steeling.  This  title,  which  now 
stands  for  the  gold  sovereign,  was  origin- 
ally used  to  designate  a pound  weight  of 
silver  (5760  grains),  of  which  11  oz.  2 dwt. 
consisted  of  fine  metal  and  18  dwt.  of  alloy, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a millesimal  fine- 
ness of  925.  The  word  “sterling”  implied 
silver  coin  of  this  fineness,  to  which  reference 
is  made  by  Ruding  as  having  been  the  “ old 
standard  of  England  ” in  the  reign  of  Edward 

I. ,  and  which  was  probably  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  “pound  sterling ’’was  therefore  a pound 
weight  of  silver  of  the  recognised  standard,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
expression  occurs  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry 

II.  ’s  reign  (1158).  This  pound  was  coined  into 
240  pence  (see  Penny). 

Sterling  fineness  was  maintained  unaltered 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  a debase- 
ment of  the  coinage  was  begun,  and  continued 
until  the  reign  of  Mary.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  the  old  standard  was  re-established. 
With  the  exception  of  this  brief  period  of  fifteen 
years,  the  sterling  fineness  of  the  silver  coins  of 
England  was  maintained  without  alteration  from' 
the  earliest  Saxon  times  until  the  year  1816,  when 
the  standard  silver  currency  was  abolished. 

In  1816  the  standard  silver  currency  was  dis- 
continued, and  a gold  standard  of  value  adopted. 
The  silver  token  coins  then  introduced  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  fineness  as  that  of  the  old 
currency,  the  continuity  of  the  sterling  fineness  of 
the  silver  coins  being  thus  maintoiued  to  the 
present  day.  The  title  “ jiound  sterling  ” has, 
however,  since  the  above-mentioned  date,  been 
applied  to  the  gold  sovereign,  which  in  its  turn  is 
subdivided  into  240  pence.  Both  the  words 
“pound”  and  “sterling”  now  used  to  describe 
the  sovereign,  are  thus  legacies  from  a former 
system  of  currency.  The  title  “pound”  has  no 
reference  to  any  pound  weight  of  gold,  and  the 
term  “sterling”  originally  implied  coins  of  a 
millesipial  fineness  of  925,  whereas  the  fineness  of 


the  gold  coin  is  916'6.  In  the  sense,  however, 
that  “sterling”  rejiresents  coins  of  the  standard 
fineness  fixed  by  law,  the  term  may  be  considered 
rightly  applied  to  the  gold  coins  of  the  realm. 

The  following  table  records  the  various  fine- 
nesses adopted  for  the  silver  coinage  during  the 
period  of  debasement  referred  to  (see  Allot)  ; — 


Fineness  of 

5 .1 

Year. 

Eeign, 
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Silver. 
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2 

0 

18 
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10 
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9 

0 
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0 
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4 

0 

8 

0 
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Edward  VI. 

4 

0 

8 

0 
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6 

0 

6 

0 

500-0 

1561 

3 

0 

9 

0 

250-0 

1553 

11 

1 

0 

19 

921-25 

1553-58 
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11 

1 

Cr 

19 

921-25 

( 1558  to 
■(  1816 

Elizabeth  to  1 
George  III.  / 

11 

2 

0 

16 

9-25-0 



The  origin  of  the  word  sterling  is  generally 
traced  to  Easterlings  ; the  name  popularly  used 
in  Norman  times  to  designate  traders  with  England 
who  hailed  from  German  and  Scandinavian  ports, 
and  in  dealing  with  whom  this  standard  of  value 
was  employed.  f.  e.  a. 

Pound.  Tower,  troy,  avoirdupois.  The 
old  mint  pound,  kept  in  the  Tower,  and  known 
as  the  Tower  pound,  was  equal  to  5400  of  our 
troy  grains.  It  was  the  st^dard  for  gold  and 
silver  from  Saxon  times,  and  this  weight  of 
sUver  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  pound  sterling. 
An  Act  of  51  Hen.  III.  (1266)  declares  that  the 
English  penny,  “ called  a sterling,  shall  weigh 
thirty-two  wheat  corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear  ; 
and  twenty  pence  do  make  an  ounce  ; and  twelve 
ounces  a pound.”  This  gives  us  the  origin  of 
the  divisions  of  our  monetary  system. 

Troy  weight  was  probably  introduced  from 
France  early  in  the  14  th  century.  By  an  Act 
of  18  Hen.  VIII.  (1527)  the  Tower  pound  was 
abolished,  and  the  “ pounde  Troye,  which 
exceedeth  the  pound  Tower  in  weight  iii. 
quarters  of  the  oz.”  was  declared  the  legal 
standard  for  gold  and  silver.  Taking  the  Tower 
pound  at  11 J troy  ounces,  the  troy  jiound 
would  weigh  6760  grains,  as  at  present. 

The  Avoirdupois  pound,  of  16  ounces,  and 
equal  to  7000  troy  grains,  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  beginning  of  the  1 4th  century,  and  super- 
seded the  old  commercial  pound,  or  merchant's 
pound,  which  contained  14  Tower  ounces,  or 
6760  grains  troy.  There  was  also  formerly  in 
use  a commercial  jiound  equal  to  16  Tower 
ounces,  or  about  7200  grains  troy. 

Our  present  standard  weights  are  believed  to 
be  almost  exact  equivalents  of  those,  legalised 
in  31  Edward  I.  (1303),  renewed  in  12  Hen. 
VII.  (1497),  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(1588),  and  kept  in  the  Exchequer.  They  were 
again  adjusted  by  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  74  (1824), 
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which  declared  the  standard  troy  pound  to 


equal 


6760 

252-458 


of  the  weight  of  a cubic  inch  of 


distilled  water,  temperature  62°  Fahr.,  baro- 
meter being  at  30  inches  ; and  finally  they  were 
scientifically  adjusted  by  the  Standard  Commis- 
sion (1843-1854). 

Troy  and  avoirdupois  weights  compare  with 
metric  weights  as  follows  : 

1 grain  troy=  '06479895  grammes 
1 lb.  troy  = 373 -23937728 
1 lb.  avoir.  =453 -5926521 
1 gramme  = 15 '43234874  grains  troy 
1 kilogramme  = 2 '04621248  lb.  avoir. 

[H.  W.  Chisholm,  On  the  Science  of  Weighing 
and  Measuring.}  u.  w.  B. 

POUND,  Turkish.  See  Medjidie. 

POUNDAGE.  See  Tonnage  and  Poundage. 

POVERTY.  Much  of  the  confusion  of 
thought  incidental  to  economics  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  terms  employed  have  also  a 
popular  and  loose  sense.  We  speak  of  the 
poverty  of  an  individual  or  of  a nation,  but 
we  also  speak  of  poverty  of  sun-oundings,  of 
intellect,  even  things  inanimate,  as  scenery, 
or  a building,  or  a poem,  are  said  to  be  poor. 
Underlying  all  these  uses  is  the  same  idea,  viz. 
a defect  or  shortcoming  -with  reference  to  an 
end  or  to  a standard,  more  or  less  arbitrarily 
set  up.  Applying  this  economically,  we  find 
that  poverty  implies  the  absence  of  some  of 
the  material  conditions  or  “ goods  ” of  life, 
wthout  which  life  is  imperfect.  Thus  Aristotle, 
in  a well-known  passage  in  the  Ethics,  speaks 
of  a certain  x°PVy^O'  or  equipment,  without 
which  goodness  and  happiness  are  impossible. 
So  that,  whatever  be  taken  to  be  the  end  of 
life,  poverty  implies  an  insufficiency  of  the 
material  equipment  needed  to  attain  to  it. 
This  marks  it  off  at  once  from  destitution, 
which  implies  the  want  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  a merely  physical  life,  or  to  put 
the  distinction  shortly,  destitution  is  the  lack 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  commonly  so  called, 
poverty  an  insufficient  supply  of  its  comforts 
(see  Poor). 

Although  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  material 
well-being  is  not  the  only  or  the  highest 
ond  in  life,  no  one  would  seriously  combat 
Aristotle’s  statement  that  a certain  level  of 
material  comfort,  the  provision  of  a certain 
amount  of  necessaries  and  conveniences,  is 
€®ential  to  any  high  type  of  life  whatsoever. 
Hence  a growing  conviction  that  poverty  is 
an  evil  which  the  government  of  a country 
should  combat.  Such  a feeling  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  as  witness  the  writings  of 
the  early  church  fathers  on  the  subject,  and 
the  popularity  in  the  middle  ages  of  vows  of 
poverty,  with  their  embodiment  in  the  orders 
ot  monks  and  i'riars. 

But  granting  that  the  lessening  of  poverty, 
or  in  other  words,  the  general  diffusion  of  a 


higher  standard  of  material  comfort,  is  a proper 
aim  for  government— nay,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  corporate  life,  the  question  remains  how  it 
may  best  be  attained.  The  history  of  nations 
is  a long  record  of  the  failm-e  of  experiments 
with  this  object.  Governments  have  attempted 
by  arbitrary  action  to  raise  wages  and  to  cheapen 
commodities  ; to  redistribute  and  to  equalise 
wealth.  The  secret  of  their  failure  has  lain 
in  the  fact  that,  so  far  from  calling  out  and 
strengthening  the  motives  which  lead  men  to 
seek  independence  and  to  improve  their 
position,  they  have  weakened  and  crushed 
them.  Without  going  too  far  into  detail,  the 
results  of  the  teachings  of  experience  may  be 
summed  up  under  one  or  two  heads : (1)  the 
history  of  the  poor  law  has  shown  conclusively 
the  mistake  of  endeavouring  to  act  immediately 
on  the  individual,  and  to  better  his  position, 
as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself ; (2)  in  this 
country,  at  any  rate,  we  have  satisfied  our- 
selves that  in  all  exchange  of  commodities 
the  fullest  freedom  should  be  pemiitted, 
subject  only  to  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  fraud.  The  extension  and  development  of 
this  principle,  till  it  amounts  to  a general 
policy  of  laissez-faire,  allowing  of  unlimited 
competition,  and  lea-ving  it  to  each  to  prove 
his  right  to  succeed  in  the  struggle,  is  claimed 
by  the  exti-eme  individualists  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem.  But  (3)  the  tendency 
of  the  time  is  for  government  to  interfere  more 
and  more  where  services  are  exchanged ; 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  weaker 
party,  and  enabling  him  to  compete  on 
somewhat  more  equal  terms.  Under  this 
head  would  come  the  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment regulating  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employed.  (4)  Hand  in  hand  with  these 
measures  go  all  those  which  aim  at  improving 
the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  live,  at 
increasing  their  opportunities  to  improve  their 
position,  and  so  nullifying  in  a measure  in- 
herited inequalities,  and  the  restrictive  power 
of  poverty.  Such,  for  example,  would  be  the 
provision  of  education,  and  the  oj)])ortunities 
of  carrying  it  on,  whether  general,  in  the 
shape  of  free  libraries,  or  technical,  in  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  purpose.  Closely  con- 
nected with  these  are  the  opj)ortunities  for 
thrift  which  are  afforded  by  the  2>ost  office 
savings  banks  and  insurance  ^wlicies.  It  is  a 
question  of  degree  how  far  this  provision  of 
the  means  of  escape  from  jjoverty  should  bo 
carried.  In  education,  for  instance,  wo  have 
now,  as  the  phrase  runs,  a ladder  set  up  by 
which  the  passage  from  one  stage  in  society 
to  another  is  made  easier,  but  we  do  not,  as 
is  the  case  elsewhere,  provide,  to  any  largo 
extent,  means  of  rational  recreation  (see  Public 
Assi.stance).  (5)  The  work  of  the  state  in 
England  may  be  said  to  bo  limited  to  the 
provision  of  an  exodus  from  poverty,  of  which 
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men  may  avail  themselves  according  to  their 
inclinations  and  powers.  The  extreme  socialists 
would  go  much  further  in  the  direction  of  organ- 
isation and  co-operation,  until  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, being  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  it  can 
deal  with  poverty  and  gradually  abolish  it. 
But  here,  more  than  in  most  fields  of  practical 
economics,  a wide  experience  of  the  effects  of 
moderate  action  is  needed  to  justify  recourse  to 
extreme  measures. 

The  above  is  a rough  sketch  of  the  attitude 
of  the  state  towards  poverty  and  its  cure  ; the 
principles  wliich  should  guide  the  individual 
in  his  use  of  charity  towards  this  end  may  be 
seen  in  the  articles  Charity  and  Charity 
Organisation. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  poverty  wiU 
ever  “cease  out  of  the  land”;  there  must 
always  be  different  standards  of  living  in  the 
different  classes  of  a community,  and  there 
will  always  be  those  who,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  drop  from  the  higher  to  the  lower. 
The  most  that  can  be  achieved  is  that  the 
passage  upwards  should  be  facilitated,  and 
that  the  blame,  if  blame  it  be,  of  poverty 
should  rest  on  the  individual  rather  than  on 
his  circumstances,  and  that  the  hopelessness 
of  poverty  should  become  less  pressing.  There 
are  not  wanting  signs  that  this  is  already  the 
case  in  England.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  steady  progress  of  the  working 
class  in  material  well-being,  the  improvement 
in  their  housing,  clothing,  diet,  and  education ; 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  moderate,  as 
compared  with  large  fortunes,  shoivn  by  the 
income-tax  returns,  the  great  development  of 
the  practice  of  insurance  all  through  the  com- 
mimity.  These  are  evidence  of  independence 
of  character,  of  the  readiness  to  make  use  of 
opportunities  which,  ivithout  that  independ- 
ence, would  be  offered  in  vain.  l.  r.  p. 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY.  See  Attorney, 
Power  of. 

POWNALL,  Thomas  (1722-1805),  governor 
of  the  colony  of  Mas.sachusetts  Bay,  wrote 
The  Administration  of  the  Colonics  (1  vol.  8vo, 
2nd  ed.,  London,  1765  ; 3rd  ed.  enlarged,  3 
parts,  London,  1766,  8vo  ; 4th  ed.,  2 ivarts, 
London,  1768-1774,  8vo  ; 5th  ed.,  2 vols. 
1774,  8vo).  In  the  eight  chapters  of  the  first 
vol.,  the  author  considers  tlie  necessity  for 
forming  a state  office  for  administering  the 
business  of  the  colonies  ; a bill  of  rights  and 
general  act  of  commerce  for  the  colonies  ; the 
manner  of  providing  for  the  su]iport  of  the 
king’s  government  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
state  of  tlio  courts  of  judicature  there  ; their 
internal  taxation  ; general  principles  of  money 
both  in  coin  and  paper  ; the  administration  of 
their  (American)  Indian  affaii-s  ; and  lastly,  a 
consideration  of  the  commerce  which  arises 
from  the  colonies,  and  the  revision  proposed  of 
the  actual  state  of  that  of  the  British  colonies. 


Pownall  also  wTote  A LetUr  to  Adam,  SmiOi, 
being  an  examination  of  sexeral  Points  of  Doctrlux 
laid  down  in  his  Kaujuiry  into  the  nature  and  cav,se 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (London,  1776,  4to). 

[Rae’s  Life  of  Ad.  Smith.'\  a.  l. 

POYNING.S’  ACT  (Law)  was  a lej^lative 
measure  which  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Ireland.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  English 
authority  over  Ireland  had  reached  its  lowest 
point ; and  it  became  necessary  to  make  the 
subjection  of  the  country,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
settlers  of  the  Pale  were  concerned,  something 
more  than  a mere  name.  The  great  Norman 
family  of  the  Geraldines  had  acquired  almost 
unlimited  power  in  Ireland  ; and  when  they 
supported  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck  and 
Lambert  Simnel,  Henry  determined  to  retaliate 
on  them  and  on  Ireland.  He  accordingly  sent 
Sir  Edward  Poynings  as  lord-deputy  with  a 
strong  army,  and  full  powers  to  effect  a 
radical  change.  Poynings  called  a parliament 
at  Drogheda  (1494-95),  and  compelled  it  to  pass 
the  famous  measure  known  as  Poynings’  Act. 
This  act  contained  provisions  to  restrain  the 
lawlessness  of  the  Anglo-Irish  ivithin  the  pale 
and  to  confirm  the  royal  sovereignty.  All 
private  hostilities  without  the  deputy’s  licence 
were  declared  illegal,  but  to  excite  the  Irish  to 
war  was  made  high  treason.  Murders  were  to 
be  avenged  by  legal  process,  and  not  by  pillag- 
ing and  the  exaction  of  fines.  The  citizens  or 
freemen  of  towns  were  prohibited  from  receiving 
wages  or  becoming  retainers  of  lords  and 
gentlemen  ; and  to  check  the  power  of  the 
freemen,  none  who  had  not  served  apprentice- 
ships were  to  be  admitted  as  aldermen  or 
freemen  of  corporations.  The  requisitions  of 
coyne  and  livery  were  expressly  forbidden,  and 
the  statutes  of  Kilkenny  were  renewed  and 
confirmed.  All  the  chief  officers  of  state  and 
the  judges  were  to  hold  their  patents  during 
pleasui'e  instead  of  for  life  as  heretofore.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  provisions  were 
those  which  enacted  that  all  existing  English 
laws  should  be  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no 
jiarliament  should  be  held  in  Ireland  without 
the  sanction  of  king  and  council,  who  should 
also  bo  able  to  disallow  statutes  jmssed  by  the 
Irish  houses.  These  provisions  practically 
annulled  the  legislative  independence  of  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland,  and — as  they 
remained  in  force  for  nearly  three  centuries — 
proved  to  be  one  powerful  means  for  maintain- 
ing the  subordination  of  the  island. 

[Irish  Statutes.  — Baniett  Smith’s  History  of 
Parliament. — Plowdcn’s  History  of  Ireland  from 
its  Invasion  under  Henry  II.  to  its  union  with 
Great  Britain. — Haverty’s  History  of  Ireland, 
Ancient  and  Modem. 1 G.  B.  s. 

PRAEPOSITUS,  or  provost,  rather  a genereJ 
than  a particular  name,  given  chiefly  to  the 
steward  or  bailiff  of  a manor,  and  to  the  reeve 
of  a tithing  or  township,  of  a town  or  burgh. 
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If  a municipal  officer  he  had  certain  police 
duties,  and  represented  the  township  in  the 
higher  local  courts  ; if  a manorial  officer,  he 
had  to  preside  in  the  lord’s  court,  collect  his 
dues,  and  manage  his  estate.  He  was  never  a 
royal  officer,  being  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  or  elected  by  the  locality  for  which  he 
acted.  [Domesday.  — Cunningham’s  Industry 
and  Commerce.']  e.  g.  p. 

PRAISCRIPTIO,  was  a clause  sometimes 
inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  formula  of  an 
action  for  the  purpose  either  of  enabling  the 
plaintiff  to  qualify  his  claim  (prosscriptio  pro 
ojdore)  or  of  introducing  an  exception  to  an 
action  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  (proescriptio 
pro  reo).  After  the  disappearance  of  the 
formulary  procedure  proescriptio  became  equiva- 
lent to  exceptio  and  was  particularly  used  to 
signify  the  exception  or  plea  of  the  defendant 
that  the  action  against  him  is  barred  on  accoimt 
of  its  not  having  been  brought  within  the 
period  fixed  for  its  limitation.  Under  the  law 
of  Justinian  proescriptio  longi  temporis  was  a 
means  of  acquiring  a good  title  to  land  on 
account  of  possession  for  ten  or  twenty  years, 
instead  of  being  only  a defence  to  the  possessor 
against  the  action  of  the  owner.  Hence  we  find 
proescriptio  divided  by  commentators  on  Roman 
law  into  proescriptio  acquisitiva,  by  which  a 
right  is  acquired,  and  proescriptio  extinctiva,  by 
which  an  action  may  he  barred  owing  to  lapse 
of  time  (see  Limitation,  Statutes  of  ; Pee- 
SCEIPTIVE  Right.)  e.  a.  w. 

PRA'TT,  J.  Tidd  (1797-1870)  English  juris- 
consult. Published  : — The  Saviyigs  Banks  in 

England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  arranged 
according  to  counties,  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  ..  . depositors  since  November  1831,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  all  the  lietums  relating  to 
Savings  Banks  . . . since  November  1830.  (Loudon, 
1834  and  1842.)  M’Culloch  [lAt.  of  Pol.  Econ.) 
refers  to  the  work  as  “ an  interesting  and  perfectly 
authentic  publication.”  a.  l. 

PRECARIjE,  or  boon-work.  Special  work 
at  plough-time,  harvest,  etc.,  done  ad,  precem 
or  at  bene  by  the  Villein  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  usually  distinct  from  Weekwork. 
See  Services,  Predial  and  Military. 

PRECARIUM,  in  Roman  law,  is  a legal 
relation  which  arises  when  a person  simply 
allows  another,  at  his  request,  the  use  of  a 
thing  without  entering  into  a contract  of 
^atuitous  loan  (Commodatum)  with  him. 
The  holder  of  a thing  in  this  way  has  legal 
P<Msession  of  it  (see  PossESSio),  but  the  person 
who  has  allowed  him  to  have  it  may  determine 
the  relation  at  his  will  ; as,  however,  he  does 
not  hold  under  a contract  he  is  not  liable  for 
ordniary  negligence,  but  only  for  fraud  or  for 
^ch  negligence  as  is  equivalent  to  fraud. 

recarium  was  sometimes  only  in  fonn  a 
p'atuitous  transaction,  it  being  made  use  of  to 
acilitato  mortgages  and  for  other  business  trans- 
actions. Savigny  suggested  that  precarium 


originated  in  the  practice  of  patrons  allowing 
their  clients  to  cultivate  pieces  of  the  ager 
publicus  which  they  were  in  possession  of.  The 
position  of  a Tenant  at  Will  of  English  law 
is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  pre- 
carious tenant  of  Roman  law.  E.  A.  W. 

PRECIOUS  METALS  (Discoveries  of, 
1492  to  1897).  In  the  economist’s  vocabulary 
the  term  precious  metals  is  used  in  a different 
sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  employed  in 
chemistry,  and  the  standard  for  determining 
the  metals  that  belong  to  this  class  is  a different 
one.  In  economic  parlance  “precious”  has 
reference  to  value,  and  means  that  which  is  rare 
and  highly  esteemed,  and,  by  adding  another 
quality,  which  is  quite  just,  we  may  accept  the 
definition  given  in  the  Century  Dictionary  and 
say  that  economists  have  agreed  to  call  precious 
metals  those  metals  that  are  “valuable  enough 
to  be  used  as  a standard  of  value  and  abundant 
enough  for  coinage.”  Hence  in  general  the 
tei-m  includes  only  gold  and  silver. 

Platinum  has  a theoretical  claim  for  admission 
in  this  category  because  it  is  rare,  has  great 
value,  and  has  been  used  in  coinage.^  In  the 
year  1828  the  emperor  of  Russia  issued  an 
edict  (24th  April,  Russian  calendar)  providing 
for  the  coinage  of  ducats  having  a value  of  three 
silver  roubles  and  a weight  of  10,353  grams, 
which  established  a ratio  with  gold  of  about 
1:3.  Later,  coins  of  larger  denominations  w'ere 
also  issued,  but  platinum  coinage  in  Russia  wns 
discontinued  in  1845  on  account  of  excessive 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  metal. 

The  discovery  of  America  marks  no  arbitrary 
division  ^ in  the  history  of  the  precious  metals, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  Columbus’s  undertaking 
owed  no  small  part  of  its  stimulus  to  the  deple- 
tion of  the  world’s  stock  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  success  of  his  enterprise  opened  up  the 
world’s  largest  depository  of  those  metals.  The 
chief  importance  of  the  date  1492  rather  con- 
cerns the  statistics  of  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  than  the  question  of  the  relation  of  those 
metals  to  each  other  (see  Gold,  Silver). 

For  twenty  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America  there  was  considerable  stability  ^ in 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  ; with  few  exceptions 
the  value  of  gold  did  not  exceed  twelve  times 
that  of  silver,  and  during  the  middle  ages  it 
was  for  the  most  part  under  that  ratio.  The 
range  of  variation  in  all  that  time  was  not  half 
so  great  as  within  the  past  twenty  years. 

1 See  Lexis,  article  “ Edelmetallo"  in  Handworterbuch 
der  Staatswisaenschaften,  vol.  iii.  p.  1,  Jena,  1892. 

2 Lindsay,  Preiahewegung  der  Edetmetalla  aeit  1860, 
etc.,  p.  32  ff.,  Jena,  1893. 

3 SoetheeT,  Edclmetall-ProdulcHon  und  Werthverhdltmaa 
zwiachen  Gold  und  Silber  aeit  der  Enldeckung  Amerikaa  hia 
zur  Gegenwart,  Ergiinziingslieft  No.  67  zu  Peterinann’s 
Mitteilungen,  Gotha,  1879,  pp.  141  with  thveo  charts. 
Another  of  Dr.  Soetbeer’s  contributions  to  this  subject 
which  he  has  treated  more  thoroughly  than  any  one  else 
as  yet,  is  to  be  found  in  Hirth's  Annalen  dea  deutachen 
Relchea,  Jahrg,  1876.  The  results  of  both  these  contri- 
butions are  summed  up  in  his  Materialien  zur  Erlduterunq 
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'111  discussing  the  ratio  from  1492  up  to  the 
present  time,  we  may  conveniently  distinguish 
three  periods — first,  from  1492  to  1687  ; second, 
from  1687  to  1873  ; third,  from  1873  to  1897. 

First  Period  1492-1686. — This  period  agrees 
with  the  division  made  by  Dr.  Soetbeer,  and 
tlie  reason  for  stopping  with  the  year  1686  is 
because  the  nature  of  the  information,  upon 
which  our  Icnowledge  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  is  based,  changes  radically  after  this  year. 
Previous  to  1687  there  is  no  record  of  regular, 
systematic,  official  market  quotations  whereby 
the  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  hence  their 
ratio,  may  be  followed  in  any  one  country  for 
successive  periods  of  time.  An  official  circular 
was  issued  from  Hamburg,  the  leading  market 
of  the  time,  commencing  with  1660,  which 
gave  silver  quotations,  but  gold  was  not  quoted 
in  this  circular  until  1687.  In  the  first  period, 
therefore,  the  sources  of  information  consist  of : 
(1)  Mint  rules  and  regulations  which  generally 
attempt  to  approximate  the  market  ratio  at  the 
date  at  which  they  go  into  effect,  though,  of 
course,  the  real  ratio  may  vary  from  the  mint 
ratio  at  any  subsequent  time  ; (2)  commercial 
account  books,  political  essays,  and  reports  of 
the  time.  The  conclusions  that  may  be  drami 
from  these  two  sources  are  more  satisfactory 
than  might  be  at  first  supposed.  Though  they 
do  not  enable  us  to  follow  with  accuracy  the 
minute  variations  from  year  to  year,  we  do 
get  sufficient  glimpses  of  isolated  cases  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  intervening  movements. 

The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America  was  about  1 : 10’5,  and 
had  not  varied  much  from  that  figure  for  twenty- 
five  years  previously,  indeed,  the  variation  had 
])robably  not  exceeded  one  unit  in  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  immediately  preceding 
this  date,  and  for  one  hundred  years  after  1492 
there  was  little  change.  Such  as  actually  took 
place  was  gradual,  it  did  not  exceed  one  unit 
of  divergence,  and  was  of  the  nature  of  a rise 
in  the  value  of  gold.  That  so  little  change 
occurred  is  very  remarkable,  because  great 
changes  took  place  at  the  same  time  in  the 
relative  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  produced  ; 
the  average  gold  product  in  the  twenty- four 
years  1621-1544  increased  only  25  per  cent 
over  that  for  the  twenty -eight  year  period 
1493-1620  while  the  silver  product  almost 
doubled  ; comparing  the  sixteen  years  followng 
(1545-60),  when  the  Potosi  mines  gave  their 
UTui  Beurtheiluni)  dcr  wirlhschaJlUchtn  EdelmttaU-rcrhdll- 
visse  iind  der  ]Vdhrungt\fragf,  Berlin,  ISSfi.  There  are 
two  English  translations  of  the  Materialicn.  One  is 
entitled  Materials  for  the  Illustration  and  Criticism  of  the 
Economic  Relations  of  the  Precious  Metals,  and  qf  the 
Currency  Question,  and  was  published  as  Appendix  XVI. 
to  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  Report.  See  Blue 
Book,  Appendix  to  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, pp.  1S9-240,  London,  1888.  The  other  translation 
was  made  by  Prof.  Taussig  of  Harvard  University,  and 
published  ns  Appendix  II.  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's 
Ileport  to  the  United  States  Government  on  Bimetallism 
in  Europe.  See  United  States  Consular  Reports,  No.  87, 
December  1887,  pp.  435-663,  Washington. 


great  yield,  with  the  preceding  period  1521-44, 
we  find  that  the  annual  average  silver  product 
increased  more  than  threefold,  while  that  of  gold 
increased  very  little,  perhaps  1 5 per  cent.  Three 
hundred  per  cent  increase  in  the  silver  product, 
15  per  cent  in  that  of  gold  * and  yet  almost  no 
perceptible  change  in  the  ratio  ! Soetbeer  gives 
average  ratio  for  years  1521-40  as  1 ;11'25, 
and  for  period  1541-60  as  1 : 11 '30. 

Whether  the  variation  be  great  or  small,  the 
more  difficult  question  to  be  determined  is, 
which  of  the  metals  is  responsible  for  the 
change,  or  whether  both  have  varied  ? In  the 
present  case  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for 
supposing  that  gold  rose  slightly  in  value  about 
1550  ; though,  if  so,  the  rise  was  disregarded  by 
the  mint  regulations  of  the  time,  and  was  per- 
haps limited  to  Germany,  where  so  much  money 
below  standard  circulated  that  it  was  necessary 
to  tabulate  the  “ungarische  Dukaten  ” and  the 
reichskonstitviionsmassige  thalers  which  remained 
unchanged,  and  give  their  value  in  other  coins. 
These  tables,  quoted  by  Soetbeer,  form  a valu- 
able source  of  information  from  which  we  can 
get  at  the  ratios  of  gold  to  silver.  Other 
sources  which  are  used  as  a basis  for  determin- 
ing the  ratio  in  Germany  at  different  periods 
are:  a “ Rechenbuch  ” - from  the  year  1527 
with  a preface  dated  1489  giving  several  quota- 
tions indicating  a ratio  of  1 ; 11  '2  ; Adam  Reiss’s 
Erfurt  Records®  of  1518,  which  show  ratios  of 
1 : 10'31  with  same  ratio  quoted  in  successive 
editions  dated  1529,  1533,  1578,  and  1581  : 
report  of  Copernicus  to  King  Sigismund  in  1526 
entitled  Moneta  cudendae  ratio,  and  reprinted 
in  collection  made  by  Wolowski,  Paris,  1864  ; 
mint  laws  of  1524,  Reichs  Miinzordnung,  10th 
November  1524,  establishing  ratio  of  1 : 11‘38, 
those  of  1551  establishing  the  same  ratio,  those 
of  1559  changing  ratio  to  1 : 11-44,  and  those 
of  1566  changing  the  ratio  again  to  1 : 11-55. 
In  1623  the  Government  Council  made  the 
ratio  in  Germany  1 : 11-64  which  was  unfavour- 
able to  gold,  and  Soetbeer  claims  that  the 
mint  ratio  of  Lower  Saxony  in  1610  (1  : 12-20) 
was  nearer  the  market  ratio.  A report  to  the 
Reichstag  in  1665  claims  that  the  market  ratio 
was  about  1 : 14-26  and  another  report  in  1669 
gives  the  ratio  as  1 : 15-11. 

As  for  variations  in  England,  Soetbeer  relies 
upon  the  quotations  based  on  mint  rules  and 
quoted  by  Ruding.^  These  show  little  varia- 

1 See  Soetbeer,  Materialicn,  translated  in  Report  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Commission;  also  excellent  article  by 
Prof.  E.  Nasse  entitled  “ Das  Geld-  nnd  MUnm-esen,”  in 
Schonberg’a  Handbuch  der  poliiischen  Ockonomic,  vol.  i. 
pp.  316-378,  Tubingen,  1890. 

9 Bchennds  vnnd  hiibscJie  Rechnung avjf  alien  Kaufman- 
schafflcn.  von  Johannes  Widman  v.  Eger,  “ Maystcr  in 
den  freyenn  KUnsten  zn  Leibrig.” 

s Adam  Rio-ss’s  RecRnvng  auf  dcr  Linihen,  gemacht  in 
massen  man  es  pflegt  tru  lem  in  alle  rcchenschvlen  grunt- 
lich  begriffen  anTio  15IS,  Heysigklich  vberlesen  u.  s.  andem 
nudl  in  trugk  verfertigt,  Erifordt,  1525. 

4 W.  Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain 
and  its  Dependencies,  3rd  ed.  3 vols.,  London,  1840. 
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tion  from  the  ratio  1:11  for  the  period  1527 
to  1601,  but  from  1605  on  a rather  rapid 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold  ; thus  1605,  ratio 
1:12T0;  1610,  ratio  1:13-3;  1619,  ratio 
1 : 13-3  ; 1663,  ratio  1 : 14‘5  ; dimng  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  1 : 15-4  ; and  1717,  ratio 
1:15-2;  Newton’s  report  in  1717  recommended 
a ratio  of  1 : 15-096. 

Soetbeer  quotes  various  figures  taken  from 
Holland  and  French  records  with  similar  results. 
In  general,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  during 
the  15th  century  and  early  part  of  the  16th, 
silver  feU  in  value  on  account  of  increased 
production  due  to  the  Potosi  mines.  From 
about  1620  to  the  end  of  our  first  period  (1687) 
there  seems  to  have  been  a sudden  and  marked 
rise  in  value  of  gold  combined  with  little  change 
in  condition  of  production  of  either  metal,  and 


therefore  probably  due  to  the  gi-owing  use  and 
demand  for  gold  in  international  trade. 

Second  Period  1687-1873.  — The  second  period 
presents  less  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  market 
ratio,  becausewe  have  Hamburg  official  periodical 
quotations  for  both  gold  and  silver,  and  regular 
quotations  on  the  London  market.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  make  accurate  calculations  for  the 
same  degree  of  fineness.  Dr.  Soetbeer  has 
selected  from  this  material,  as  most  satisfactorily 
representing  the  best  market,  the  Hamburg 
quotations  from  1687  to  1833  and  those  of 
London  brokers  from  1833  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Seyd  ^ has  also  prepared  a series  of  figures 
giving  notations  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  years 
1733  to  1819.  In  the  following  table  the  average 
price  of  silver  and  the  ratio  to  one  unit  of  gold 
are  given  for  the  periods  indicated  ^ : — 


Aveix^e  for 
Period. 

Price  of  silver 
in  shillings  per 
standard  ounce. 

Ratio  to  one  unit 
of  Gold. 

Average  for 
Period. 

Price  of  silver 
in  shillings  per 
standard  ounce. 

Ratio  to  one  unit 
of  Gold. 

1687-1690 

1691-1700 

62Ji 

14-98 

14-96 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

Pll  1-5. 

51H 

m 

50| 

48A 

18-16 

18-19 

18-64 

18- 57 

19- 41 

1701-1710 

1711-1720 

1721-1730 

1731-1740 

1741-1750 

61i 
62-i 
62  i 
62,^ 
63i 

15-27 

15-15 

15-09 

15-07 

14-93 

1881-1885 

50f 

18-59 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

45f 

44f 

42| 

41H 

47i 

20- 78 

21- 13 

21- 99 

22- 10 
19-76 

1751-1760 

1761-1770 

1771-1780 

1781-1790 

1791-1800 

64f 

63H 

64f 

63f 

61i 

14-56 

14-81 

14-64 

14- 76 

15- 42 

1886-1890 

44tV 

21-15 

1801-1810 

1811-1820 

1821-1830 

1831-1840 

1841-1850 

60i^ 

60 

59H 

m 

59A 

15-61 

15-51 

15-80 

15-75 

15-83 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

45tV 

39i 

35y\ 

281 

2911 

20-92 

23-72 

26-49 

32-56 

31-60 

1851-1860 

61f 

15-36 

1891-1895 

3511 

27-06 

1861-1870 

60 

15-48 

1896 

30H 

30-59 

1871-1875 

59 

15-98 

1897 

27A 

34-20 

1898 

26H 

35-03 

1873 

59i 

15-92 

1899 

27/r 

34-36 

1874 

58A 

16-17 

1900 

28* 

33-33 

1875 

56| 

16-59 

1896-1900 

28* 

33  '50 

1876 

52i 

17-88 

1901 

27* 

34-68 

1877 

54H 

17-22 

1902 

24* 

39-15 

1878 

52A 

17-94 

1903 

241 

38-10 

1879 

5H 

18-40 

1904 

26H 

35-70 

1880 

52i 

. 18-05 

1905 

27  H 

33-87 

1876-1880 

52^ 

17-90 

1901-1905 

25H 

36-30 

Hauptirrthum  in  der  Goldwahrung, 
ISenurkungen  iiber  Dr.  Soetbeer' i Schriften. 
I880”'**''  Tafel.  Rudolatadt  und  Leipzig, 

quotations  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
nf  of  the  United  States  mint  upon  the  production 
01  tne  precious  metals.  This  is  at  present  the  best 


available  source  for  statistics  on  this  subject.  The 
Mint  Report  quotations  and  ratios  from  1087-1832  are 
taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer’s  Edelmetall-Produktion  und 
W erthverhdltniee  zwischen  Gold  und  Silber,  Gotha,  1879  ; 
and  have  been  compared  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay  with  tha 
original  to  ensure  accuracy.  From  1833-1878  the  figures 
are  from  Pixley  and  Abell’s  tables,  and  from  1879  1905 
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Examining  this  table  for  the  period  1687- 
1873,  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
(1687-1800)  show  a variation  not  quite  equal 
to  one  unit  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
quotations  ; during  the  following  seventy-two 
years  (1801-73)  the  variation  was  still  less,  being 
scarcely  more  than  a half-unit.  This  stability 
is  no  less  remarkable  than  that  during  the  16  th 
century,  because  equally  great  changes  in  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  took  place. 
The  average  yearly  production  of  gold  from 
1851-60  was  nearly  four  times  that  for  the 
years  1841-50.  Therefore  the  causes  that 
maintained  stability  in  ratio  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  conditions  affecting  the  demand  for 
the  metals  rather  than  their  supply. 

Third  Period  1873-97. — The  period  since 
1873  has  been  an  extraordinary  one,  and  never 
has  the  question  of  the  ratio  of  the  precious 
metals  called  forth  more  discussion  or  greater 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  economists,  publicists, 
and  legislators,  nor  indeed,  has  there  ever  been 
so  great  a need  of  knowing  the  real  causes  that 
determine  that  ratio.  The  London  price  of 
silver,  as  quoted  for  the  year  1873,  was  59Jd. 
per  ounce ; in  the  month  of  March  1894  the 
price  on  the  same  market  touched  27d.,  which 
means  a fall  of  about  54  per  cent  in  its  gold 
price.  Since  then  the  average  monthly  quota- 
tions have  fluctuated  between  27  and  3lT%d., 
the  highest  figure  reached  in  the  period  (Febru- 
ary and  June  1896),  and  remains  in  February 
1897  at  about  29f^d.  The  ratio  at  the  present 
date  (February  1897)  is  about  1:31 ’76;  for 
seventy- two  years  before  1873  the  ratio  did  not 
vary  one-half  unit  from  the  celebrated  1:15^ 
ratio  of  the  Latin  Union  ; in  the  twenty  years 
since  1873  it  has  departed  from  that  ratio  by 
more  than  16  units.  SQver  measured  in  gold 
has  fallen.  The  following  questions  naturally 
arise  ; Is  silver  solely  responsible  for  the  great 
variation  in  the  relation  between  the  two 
metals,  or  has  gold  also  changed  ? (See  Gold 
AS  Standard  ; Prices  ; Silitir.)  How  can 
such  changes  be  measured,  and  is  it  possible  to 
assign  to  each  its  share  in  the  divergence  of 
ratio?  (Index  Numbers.)  What  are  the 
remedies  proposed  for  maintaining  a more  stable 
ratio,  and  is  such  desirable  and  necessary  for 
healthy  industrial  life  ? (Bi-metallism  ; Latin 
Union  ; Money.)  There  has  been  a very  great 
change  in  the  resiiective  uses  of  the  precious 
metals,  at  least  for  coinage  purposes,  with  the 
third  period.  Formerly  silver  was  regarded 
very  widely  in  Euroiie  as  well  as  in  Asia  as  the 
metal  best  suited  for  coinage  purposes,  and  in 
the  early  fifties  there  was  considerable  appre- 
hension of  n flood  of  gold  and  of  a danger  of 
losing  silver  in  those  countries  wliere  both 

from  dally  cablegrams  from  Ixindon  to  the  llureau  of 
the  Mint.  Tlic  averages  for  tlio  five-year  ])criods  from 
1870  to  1905  were  made  by  averaging  each  column 
separately. 


metals  were  coined  at  a fixed  ratio.  Now  the 
opposite  fear  has  led  to  the  stopj^age  of  silver 
coinage,  except  in  insignificant  quantiti<J^.  in 
all  countries  except  China  and  Salvador.  The 
great  extension  of  silver  production  since  1673 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes.  India  closed  her 
mints  in  1894,  and  Japan  is  now  preparing  for 
an  exclusively  gold  standard  coinage.  So  Asia 
has  also  joined  in  the  struggle  for  gold.  The 
outlook  for  a sufficient  supply  to  meet  this 
increased  demand  is  brighter  now  than  it  was 
a few  years  ago  (see  Gold  ; Silver).*  Gold, 
Increase  in  the  Production  of  ; Silver, 
Production  and  Coinage  of,  1896-1905. 
For  period  1897-1900  see  Appendix. 

[The  literature  which  treats  of  this  subject  is  so 
extensive  that  it  is  only  possible  to  add  to  what 
we  have  already  given  in  footnotes  some  general 
indications.  The  monetary  bibliographies  of 
Jevons ; S.  Dana  Horton ; and  Soetbeer,  LiUeraluT- 
nachweis  uber  Geld-  und  Mumwesen,  Berlin,  1692, 
may  be  profitably  consulted.  Then  Von  Praun, 
OrilndZiche  Kachricht  von  dem  Munzwesen,  Leipzig, 
1739,  3rd  ed.  1784. — Report  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  on  the  Relative  Value 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  4th  May  1830. — 21  Cong. 
1 Session,  House  of  RepreserUaiives  Documert  No. 
117,  Washington,  1830. — Reprinted  in  Report 
of  Interim  Monetary  Conference  of  1878,  Wash- 
ington, 1879  ; see  p.  558  ff. — Reports  of  Monetary 
Conferences  of  1878,  1881,  and  189S. — Reports  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  London,18S7-SS.] 

s.  m‘c.  l. 

PRE-EMPTION,  Right  of.  The  right  of 
pre-emption  is  the  right  possessed  by  one  party 
of  purchasing  property  before  or  in  preference 
to  other  parties.  International  law  allows  this 
right  to  a government  with  respect  to  goods 
belonging  to  the  subject  of  another  power, 
which  are  in  course  of  transport  across  its 
territory.  But  modem  international  law  re- 
stricts this  right  to  cases  in  which  the  goods 
are  on  their  way  to  an  enemy,  and  are  of  such 
a nature  that,  without  being  contraband,  they 
would  be  useful  to  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities. 

English  law  once  gave  the  purveyors  of  the 
crown  a right  of  pre-emption  in  respect  of  all 
commodities  wanted  for  the  royal  household. 
Such  commodities  might  be  taken  whether  the 
owners  wished  to  sell  or  not,  at  a price  fixed  by 
appraisement.  This  right  of  pre-emption  gave 
rise  to  such  gross  abuses  that  it  was  frequently 
the  subject  of  complaint  in  parliament,  and 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  act  for  the  abolition 
of  military  tenures  passed  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11.  (12  Car.  II.  c.  24).  Under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  1845  (8  k 
9 Viet.  c.  18),  a person  whose  land  has  been 

1 Sco  United  States  Special  Consular  Reports,  Money 
and  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries,  vol.  xiii.  pt.  i.  and  ii., 
Washington,  1896-97,  for  an  account  of  the  mint  rules, 
price,  ratio,  etc.,  in  all  foreign  countries,  based  on 
replies  received  from  consuls  in  August,  Sej'tember 
I and  October  1896. 
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taken  by  a joint-stock  company  under  com- 
pulsory powers  has  a right  of  pre-emption  if 
the  company  afterwards  finds  the  land  unneces- 
sary for  its  undertaking,  and  so  has  to  olfer  it 
for  sale  (see  also  Purveyance).  f.  c.  m. 

PREFERENCE  SHARES  are  shares  in  a 
company  entitled  to  dividend  in  priority  to  the 
ordinary  shares.  The  dividends  on  preference 
shares,  like  the  dividends  on  ordinary  shares, 
must  be  paid  out  of  profits,  and  may  not  be 
paid  out  of  capital ; but  it  may  be  provided  in 
the  articles  that  the  ordinary  shareholders  are 
not  to  receive  any  dividends  until  the  arrears, 
if  any,  in  the  diHdends  of  the  preference 
shares  have  been  cleared  off.  In  such  a case 
the  preference  shares  are  called  “ cumulative  ” ; 
but  if  the  dividend  on  the  preference  shares  is 
payable  out  of  the  profits  of  each  year  only, 
they  are  called  “ non-cumulative.” 

As  regards  repayment  of  capital,  the  prefer- 
ence shares,  in  the  ■winding  up  of  the  company, 
nnk  pari  passu,  with  the  ordinary  shares,  unless 
the  articles  pro'vide  for  any  other  arrangements. 
It  also  depends  on  the  articles  whether  the 
voting  rights  of  the  preference  shareholders 
differ  from  the  rights  of  ordinary  shareholders 
or  not.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the 
power  of  a company  to  issue  preference  shares 
could  be  exercised  to  such  extent  only  as  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  (q.v.)  or  the 
original  articles  authorised  ; but  a recent  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  established 
the  rule  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
authority  in  the  memorandum,  the  articles  of 
a company  can  at  any  time  be  altered  so  as  to 
give  the  directors  power  to  issue  preference 
shares  (Andrews  v.  Gas  Meter  Company,  L.R. 
(1897)  1 ch.  361).  In  a company  having  a 
large  and  honest  ordinary  capital  an  investment 
in  preference  shares  offers  good  security,  and 
the  public  estimation  of  such  a security  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  prices  at  which  the 
preference  shares  of  English  railway  com- 
panies find  purchasers.  On  the  other  hand, 
preference  shares  are  often  issued  in  cases  in 
which  the  ordinary  capital  is  small,  or,  though 
nominally  large,  was  not  issued  against  cash  but 
against  property  worth  a great  deal  less  than 
the  nominal  purchase  price.  In  such  cases  the 
issue  of  preference  shares  by  which  investors 
are  made  to  think  that  they  ivill  be  entitled  to 
a fixed  interest  is  often  resorted  to  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  money  from  the  public 
where  other  means  of  doing  so  would  be  useless, 
and  the  chances  of  obtaining  dividends  is  as 
small  as  if  the  shares  were  ordinary  shares. 
The  voting  rights  of  preference  shareholders 
are  generally  less  extensive  than  those  of 
ordinary  shareholders,  hence  the  latter  exercise 
a more  extended  control  over  the  management 
of  their  company  than  the  former.  e.  s. 

PREMIUM.  Lat.  praemium — prae,  and 


emo,  literally  what  one  takes  first  or  for  one’s 
self ; hence,  a reward. 

In  modern  use  the  word  has  both  of  these 
meanings.  In  the  first  sense  we  have : — 
premium,  in  Insurance — the  payment  taken  at 
once,  and  at  intervals,  to  secure  certain  benefits 
either  in  the  event  of  possible  contingencies,  or 
after  the  lapse  of  time.  In  life,  fire,  and 
marine  insurance,  the  premiums  are  calculated 
upon  plans  which  will  be  found  fidly  described 
under  those  heads. 

In  the  way  of  reward,  premium  is  used  to 
denote  an  amount  offered  by  governments,  or 
by  indi'vidnals,  to  procure  competitive  designs 
for  a building,  or  commemorative  work  of  art, 
to  stimidate  invention,  or  to  promote  certain 
industries  (see  Bounties).  On  the  stock 
exchange,  stocks  and  shares  are  said  to  be  at 
a premium  when  their  market  price  is  higher 
than  that  at  which  they  were  originally  issued 
(conversely,  see  Discount.)  The  market  prices 
of  new  issues  are  generally  quoted  in  this  way, 
especially  whilst  theyare  being  paid  up  by  instal- 
ments, as  it  conveniently  shows  what  part  of  the 
price  is  due  to  the  appreciation  of  the  stock. 

In  cmvency,  when  gold  coins,  for  example, 
are  of  gi’cater  value  than  the  notes  in  circula- 
tion of  the  same  denomination,  the  gold  is  said 
to  be  at  a premium.  The  expression,  however,  is 
apt  to  mislead,  as  it  appears  to  indicate  a scarcity 
of  gold,  when  the  only  fact  maybe  an  over-abund- 
ance of  paper  (see  also  Agio).  r.  w.  b. 

PRENTICE,  Archibald  (1792-1857)  : 

Wrote  a History  of  the  Anti-Gom-Law  League 
(2  vols.,  London,  U853,  8vo). — A Tour  in  the 
United  States  (London  (Manchester  printed),  1848, 
8vo).  Two  of  his  addresses  on  “Temperance” 
were  published  in  the  Ipswich  Series  of  Temperance 
Tracts  (2  vols.,  1850  (?)  8vo).  In  these  he 
considered  “Wages  as  affected  by  Temperance,” 
and  showed  how  the  only  remedy  the  artizau  could 
have  against  the  encroachments  of  capital  was  the 
accumulation  of  a counter  instalment  of  capital 
whereby,  in  case  of  a strike  or  lock  - out,  the 
labourer  could  fall  back  upon  his  savings  until  the 
capitalists  offered  him  the  just  price  of  his  labour. 
But  the  intemperate  member  of  the  community 
would  save  nothing,  and  therefore  was  in  an  unfit  con- 
dition to  contend,  and  must  yield  without  a contest. 

In  another  lecture  on  ‘ ‘ !l^oductive  Labour  and 
Temperance,”  Prentice  insisted  that  the  whole 
labour  of  manufacturing  and  selling  intoxicating 
liquors  was  labour  worse  than  thrown  away.  He 
showed  by  illustrations  that  the  money  taken  from 
four  years  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks 
could  be  productively  employed  in  constructing  six 
thousand  more  miles  of  railway  ; that  spent  in 
five  weeks  of  drink  would  suffice  to  construct  a 
ship  canal  from  Manchester  to  Hull,  and  so  on. 
He  strongly  advocated  the  spending  of  the  millions 
of  money  used  in  drink  on  something  that  would 
do  good  and  not  harm.  Spent  in  clothing, 
or  furniture,  or  education,  it  would  have  a per- 
manent and  lasting  effect  upon  the  generations 
which  followed.  a.  l. 
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PRE-ROMAN  INDUSTRY  IN  BRITAIN. 
The  industrial  condition  of  Britain  before  the 
historic  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  pre- 
sents several  points  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  industrial  history,  and  the  remains  of  the 
pre-Roman  period  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  state  of  industrial  develop- 
ment then  prevailing.  Traces  of  knowledge 
early  developed  are  visible  in  the  later  history 
of  agriculture,  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  origin 
of  the  manorial  system  from  this  source.  At 
the  time  immediately  before  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, it  is  supposed  (Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  pp. 
213,  275)  that  three  races  inhabited  Britain — 
the  (1)  aboriginal  Iberians  ; (2)  Celtic  immi- 
grants of  an  early  invasion  who  amalgamated 
to  some  extent  with  the  aborigines  ; and  (3) 
Celts  of  a later  migration  in  the  east  and  south- 
east, kno^vn  to  Roman  writers  as  Gauls.  Of 
these  “races  the  first,  the  “Silures”  of  the 
Romans,  lived  in  tribal  communities  (Dawkins, 
Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  viii.)  and  possessed 
fixed  habitations  in  the  form  not  merely  of 
caves,  but  of  log-huts  and  wooden  houses  ; they 
existed  not  only  by  the  chase,  but  largely  also 
on  their  o^vn  domestic  animals.  Specimens  of 
their  agidcultural  and  other  implements  survive, 
and  though  made  only  of  stone  were  sufficient 
for  a variety  of  operations.  The  arts  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving  were  also  known  to  them 
{Early  Man,  p.  275),  also  those  of  flint- mining, 
pottery-making,  and  boat-building.  Commercial 
intercourse  existed,  though  only  in  the  primi- 
tive form  of  barter  (Solinus,  c.  24),  and  that 
traffic  of  this  kind  was  caiTied  on  over  consider- 
ablb  distances  seems  evident  from  the  faet  that 
axes  of  jade  are  found  in  Britain,  though  jade 
is  scarcely  a product  of  Europe  {Early  Man, 
p.  281).  In  the  forest  clearings  they  grew 
flax  and  wheat  {ih.  p.  272)  and  kept  pigs, 
sheep,  goats,  and  oxen  (the  “Celtic  shorthorn  ”) 
{ib.  p.  297).  This  early  stage  of  civilisation 
survived  in  remote  parts  of  Britain,  almost 
unchanged,  well  into  Roman  times  ; but  in 
most  other  parts  metal  implements,  usually  of 
bronze,  were  known,  introduced  possibly  by 
the  Celts  of  the  earlier  migration.  The  use  of 
bronze  rendered  the  agricultural  operations 
before  mentioned  more  easy,  and  improvement 
was  made  in  house-building  {Early  Man,  p. 
352),  harvesting,  with  bronze  reaping  hooks 
{ib.  p.  360),  and  in  spinning  flax  and  wool 
{ib.  p.  359),  while  the  smith  existed  as  a crafts- 
man with  a comparatively  large  array  of  tools 
{ib.  p.  385).  Mining  was  actively  carried  on 
in  this  epoch.  The  people  had  now  loft  “the 
pastoral  or  migratory  stage  . . . had  learned 
the  simpler  arts  of  society,  and  advanced  towards 
the  refinements  of  civilised  life  ” (Elton,  Origins 
of  English  Ilistoi-y,  p.  145),  while  “their  pits  | 
and  hut  circles  prove  that  they  lived  in  regular  I 
villages”  {tb.).  The  Celts  or  “GauLs”  of  the  I 


IcUer  migration  were  quite  familiar  with  iron 
implements  and  weapons,  and  aiq^ear  to  have 
been  unduly  depreciated,  as  conquered  races 
usually  were  by  classical  writers  (cp.  Dion 
Cassius,  Xiphiline,  Ixxvi.  12  ; Claudian,  B. 
Getic.,  417  ; Solinus,  c.  4).  “The  British 
Gauls,”  says  Elton,  “ appear  to  have  been  excel- 
lent farmers,  skilled  as  well  in  the  production  of 
cereals  as  in  stock-raising  and  the  management 
of  the  dairy.  Their  farms  were  laid  out  in  large 
fields  without  enclosures  or  fences,  and  they 
learned  to  make  a permanent  separation  of  the 
pasture  and  arable”  {Origins,  pp.  115-116). 
They  understood  marling  {ih.),  a practice  im- 
plying both  agricultural  skill  and  a well-settled 
mode  of  existence.  The  varieties  of  cattle  now 
included,  in  addition  to  the  Celtic  shorthorn, 
the  kyloe  or  Argyll  breed  (i6.  pp.  116,  117). 
There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  co-operative 
ploughing,  as  practised  in  the  English  village 
community  in  Saxon  times  (cp.  Gomme,  Village 
Community,  pp.  281-284).  Tin -mining  was 
practised,  and  it  continu^  into  Roman  times. 
ToxtUe  manufactures  had  progressed,  and  the 
use  of  dyes  and  patterns  was  common  (Elton, 
Origins,  pp.  110,  111).  Neither  the  Roman  nor 
Saxon  invasions  entirely  obliterated  these  early 
races  of  Britain,  and  the  influence  of  their 
industrial  culture  may  be  marked,  especially  in 
agriculture,  in  historic  times. 

[Boj'd  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain. — 
Elton,  OrigiTis  of  English  History. — Rhys,  CdUc 
Britain. — Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans. -^onune. 
Village  Community.-— Gibhias,  Industry  in  Eng- 
land (ch.  L,  pre-Roman  Britain)].  H.  de  B.  o. 

PRESCRIPTION. 

Prescription,  p.  186 ; Prescription  (Fr.),  p.  1S7 ; 

Prescription  (Scots  Law),  p.  1S7 . 

Prescription.  A mode  of  acquiring  title 
to  incorporeal  hereditaments  by  immemorial 
or  long-continued  use.  The  difference  between 
prescription  and  Custom  is  that  by  prescription 
a man  can  only  acquire  a title  against  a par- 
ticular person,  whilst  by  custom  a title  is 
acquired  which  avails  against  the  whole  world. 
The  legal  theory  underlying  prescription  is  that 
a man  would  not  be  left  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  anything  by  the  real  owner  for  any  great 
length  of  time  in  virtue  of  some  previous  grant ; 
and  accordingly,  if  a man  has  bad  such  use 
continuously  for  a long  time,  without  any  one's 
permission  and  for  himself  alone,  the  law 
presumes  that  sueh  a grant  has  been  made  by 
the  only  person  that  would  have  a right  to 
stop  him.  Anciently  a technical  prescription 
was  required  for  its  establishment — proof  of  use 
and  enjoyment  from  before  the  memory  of  man, 
but  in  the  18th  century  the  period  was  fixed 
at  twenty  years,  and  has  since  as  to  certain 
rights  been  reduced  to  twelve  years. 

[See  Limitation,  Statutes  of.  Darby  anl 
Bosanquet,  A of  L.,  1893 — G.ile,  On  Easements. 
— Nerril,  American  and  English  Encyclopcrdia  (f 
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Iaiw,.  New  York  and  London,  1892. — Markby, 
Elements  of  Laxo,  Oxford,  1890.]  a.  e.  s. 

Prescription  (Fr.).  In  French  law,  the 
limit  of  time  by  which  possession  of  property 
ceases  to  be  contestable,  claims  are  barred,  and 
right  of  action  lapses.  The  general  rules  of  pre- 
scription are  laid  down  in  arts.  2219  to  2281 
of  the  civil  code.  Certain  claims  are,  however, 
not  prescribable,  as  the  capital  of  money  in 
the  public  funds  ; but  the  interest  on  the  sums 
is  paid  over  to  the  state  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
Prescription  may  also  be  suspended  by  circum- 
stances. The  term  of  prescription  for  debts 
varies.  Thus  the  claims  of  teachers  for  lessons, 
workmen  for  wages,  hotel-keepers  for  board  and 
lodging,  are  limited  to  six  months  ; those  of 
doctoi-s  for  medicine  and  attendance,  boarding- 
school  masters,  and  servants  hired  by  the  year, 
to  twelve  months  ; of  solicitors  to  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  judgment  or  settlement 
of  the  cause,  etc.  The  extreme  time  for  pre- 
scription in  any  case  is  thirty  years  (Prescrip- 
tion ; Prescription,  Scots  Law  ; Prescrip- 
tive Right).  t.  l. 

Prescription  (Scots  Law).  In  Scotland, 
an  action  on  a bill  or  note  cannot  be  brought 
after  six  years,  though  the  debt  may  still  be 
proved  otherwise,  and  in  that  case  there  is 
a “limitation.”  But  after  forty  years  there 
cannot  be  any  action  on  the  personal  debt  at  all 
unless  it  has  been  kept  alive  by  acknowledg- 
ments, payment  of  interest,  etc.,  and  the  debt 
is  then  said  to  be  “ prescribed.”  The  “ positive 
prescription  ” is  the  method  by  which  rights 
acquired  become  unchallengeable  ; e.g.  continu- 
ous and  peaceable  possession  of  land  or  real 
rights  in  land  on  an  ex  facie  good  registered 
irredeemable  title,  without  interruption,  for 
twenty  years  ; on  redeemable  titles,  forty  years  ; 
easements  and  rights  of  way,  forty  years. 
“Negative  prescription”  is  the  extinction  of 
rights  by  lapse  of  time  : e.g.  the  extinction  of  a 
personal  debt  by  lapse  of  forty  years,  as  above, 
which  period  may  be  lengthened  through  years 
of  minority  of  parties  not  being  counted  ; the 
right  to  object  to  a conveyance,  on  grounds  not 
appearing  on  the  deed  itself,  lapses  in  forty 
years  ; customary  rights,  such  as  vicarage  tithes, 
lapse  in  forty  years  through  a contrary  usage  of 
non-payment ; the  right  to  assert  a claim  to 
being  heir  lapses  in  twenty  years  after  the  last 
claim  to  heirship  was  admitted.  There  are  also 
other  cases  in  which  the  burden  or  mode  of 
proof  is  generally  changed  ; for  example,  an  un- 
witnessed acknowledgment  of  debt  in  a debtor’s 
own  handwriting  cannot  be  founded  on  more 
than  twenty  years  after  its  date,  but  the  debtor 
can  be  made  to  swear  whether  it  was  his  ivriting 
and  the  signature  his,  and  if  he  admit  this,  he 
must  show  that  the  debt  has  been  discharged  : 
tutors  and  curators  (guardians)  of  a minor 
cannot  bo  called  to  account  more  than  ten  years 
after  their  office  has  expired  ; sureties  arc,  as  a 


general  rule,  subject  to  many  exceptions,  not 
bound  for  more  than  seven  years ; bills  and  notes, 
except  bank  notes  and  post-bills,  cannot  them- 
selves be  founded  on  after  six  years,  but  the 
debt  may  be  proved  by  some  other  means,  in- 
cluding the  oath  of  the  debtor  himself  ; arrears 
of  rent  of  agricultural  land  lapse  after  five  years 
from  the  tenant  leaving  the  land  ; and  current 
accounts  in  general  can  only  be  proved  after 
three  years  by  a written  acknowledgment  of  the 
debtor,  or  by  referring  the  truth  of  the  matter 
to  his  oath.  Many  of  these  cases  are  truly 
examples  of  limitation  rather  than  prescrip- 
tion ; but  both  limitation  and  prescription  are 
generally  treated  of  under  the  same  heading, 
“Prescription.”  A.  d. 

PRESCRIPTIVE  EIGHT.  A right  acquhed 
by  lapse  of  time.  The  principle  of  pennitting 
rights  to  be  so  acquired  appears  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  litigation.  “Possession  of 
a certain  standing,”  says  Bentham  (Principles 
of  the  Civil  Law,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.),  “ought  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  titles  ” on  the  ground  that 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  legislation  regarding 
property  should  be  security. 

[Sir  Henry  Maine,  in.  Ancient  Law,  London,  1886, 
traces  the  growth  of  prescription  in  Roman  law 
from  which  it  has  descended  to  modern  legal 
systems. — Bentham,  in  the  Civil  Code  (ssepra), 
discusses  its  justification. — Herbert,  in  the  History 
of  Prescription  in  England,  London,  1891,  traces 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  in  English  law. 
For  the  present  law  in  England,  see  Darby  and 
Bosanquet  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  London, 
1893  (see  Limitation,  Statutes  of).]  j.  e.  c.  m. 

PRESENT  GOODS  are  valued  higher  than 
future  goods  for  reasons  considered  under  the 
head  of  Distance  in  Time.  . . . The  de- 
preciation of  future  goods  is  a factor  in  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  rate  of  interest, 
in  the  equation  between  present  goods  loaned 
and  future  goods  discounted.  If  the  deprecia- 
tion of  future  goods  become  less  ceteris  paribus, 
the  rate  of  interest  will  fall.  But  the  deprecia- 
tion is  not  a measure  of  the  rate  in  general ; it 
is  so  only  on  a particidar  hypothesis  carefully 
defined  by  Prof.  Marshall  {Principles  of  Econ- 
omics, 3rd  ed.  pp.  195-199,  306-307,  note  v. 
et  passim. — Contrast  Launhardt,  Mathematische 
Begriindung  der  Volkswirthschaftslehrc,  § 2, 
pp.  6,  7 (see  Distance  in  Time  ; Future 
Goods  and  Services  ; Interest,  Theory  of). 

[Jolm  Rae  in  his  New  Principles,  and  Prof. 
Bbhm-Bawerk  in  his  Positive  Theory  of  Capital, 
are,  with  Prof.  Marshall,  the  authors  who  have 
treated  the  subject  most  profoundly].  F.  y.  e. 

PRESSURE,  Monetary.  Monetary  pressure 
is  a term  used  to  denote  a condition  of  the 
money  market  (see  Money  Market),  in  which 
a large  proportion  of  the  persons  forming  the 
market  are  simultaneously  desirous  of  borrow- 
ing money,  and  are  ready  to  give  abnormally 
high  rates  for  the  use  of  it.  This  state  of 
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things  may  arise  (1)  owing  to  some  temporary 
circumstance,  such  as  the  accumulation  and 
‘ ‘ locking  up  ” of  a considerable  amount  of  cash 
in  the  form  of  deposits  made  on  application  to 
a large  loan  ; or  the  withdrawal  from  the 
market  of  money  that  has  been  out  at  “ call  ” 
pending  the  completion  of  some  operation  for 
which  it  has  been  previously  accumulated. 
(2)  It  arises  periodically  as  one  of  the  results  of 
over-speculation,  and  in  this  case  may  last  for 
some  time.  This  form  of  monetary  pressure  is 
merely  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  normal 
cyelic  movements  of  commerce  (see  Crises, 
Commercial  ; Credit,  Influence  on  Prices). 
Temporary  pressure  may  and  does  arise,  from 
time  to  time,  during  periods  of  “cheap  money”  ; 
and  the  pressure  tends  to  recur  more  frequently 
and  ivitli  increasing  intensity  as  the  period  of 
cheap  money  draws  to  its  close,  after  whieh,  for 
a time,  the  pressure  becomes  practically  con- 
tinuous, and,  usually,  ends  by  becoming  acute. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  integration  of  a 
series  of  temporary  states  of  pressure  will 
produce  aeute  pressure  depends  on  various 
circumstances,  the  most  important  being  the 
question  whether  the  “locking-up”  of  money 
is  permanent  and  therefore  preparatory  to  its 
withdrawal  to  a foreign  country,  or  is  merely 
a stage  in  the  transfer  of  money  from  one  set 
of  persons  to  another  within  the  country.  In 
the  latter  case  the  period  of  pressure  is  only 
momentary.  If  there  were  a large  conversion 
of  circulating  into  fixed  capital  within  the 
country  during  a short  period,  severe  pressure 
might  arise,  especially  if  the  lock-up  of  capital 
were  accompanied  by  speculation.  No  such 
conversion  of  capital  has  occurred  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a sufficiently  large  scale  since 
the  railway  mania  of  1847-48,  and  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  a similar  phenomenon  will  be 
seen  again.  Serious  pressure  is,  therefore,  only 
to  be  expected  after  the  withdrawal  of  a good 
deal  of  capital  for  investment  abroad,  w.  ii. 

PRESTATION  (Fr.).  A tax  paid  in  kind  or 
by  a service.  It  now  only  exists  in  Franco  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  communal  bye-roads,  etc., 
and  as  a relic  of  the  corvde  or  forced  labour  that 
existed  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  The 
tax  was  sanctioned  by  a law  of  1824,  which 
declared  that  where  the  ordinary  resources  of 
the  coinniune  are  insufiicient  for  the  luainten- 
anco  of  tile  communal  bye-roads,  tlio  municipal 
council  may  jtrovido  means  by  additional  cen- 
times to  the  four  direct  taxes,  or  by  labour,  not 
exceeding  two  days  (since  increased  to  three) 
annually,  to  bo  required  from  all  the  valid  male 
pofjulation  between  the  ages  of  eigliteen  and 
sixty,  and  the  use  of  their  carts,  carriages,  and 
horses.  Tlio  tax  may,  liowever,  bo  redeemed  by 
a money  payment  per  diem  for  each  man,  liorse, 
or  vcliiclo — the  rate  for  whicli  is  fixed  annually 
by  tlie  county  council  for  eacli  commune.  Time, 


usually  one  month,  is  allowed  for  the  inhabitant 
to  declare  that  he  intends  to  work  out  the  tax, 
and  in  default  of  such  notice  the  tax  is  payable 
in  money.  The  municipal  councils  summon 
the  preslalaires  as  required,  and  the  season 
chosen  for  work  is  always  that  when  field  labour 
is  light.  The  charge  is  not  unpopular,  and  7 0 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  liable  to  the  tax 
prefer  to  discharge  it  by  their  labour.  The 
prestation  is  however  only  applied  in  the  pKwrer 
rural  communes  where  the  receipts  from  the 
ordinary  taxes  are  small  and  money  payment 
would  be  more  onerous.  t.  l. 

PRICE,  Bonamt  (1807-1888).  An  econo- 
mist, interesting  for  the  independdhee  of  his 
views,  and  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  expounds 
them.  The  animating  principle  of  his  writings 
is,  tliat  for  an  economist  practical  instincts  are 
more  needed  than  speculative  ability  ; it  being 
understood  that  practical  instincts  do  not  mean 
the  art  of  getting  on,  but  the  determination  of 
conduct  on  a large  scale  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  taxation. 

Of  political  economy,  he  says  {Practical  Politi- 
cal Economy^  p.  2) : “ Its  value  lies  in  its  being 
understood  by  the  mass  of  men.  ...  Its  aim  is 
to  make  common  sense  the  supreme  ruler  of  in- 
dustry and  trade.”  Common  sense  here  inclndes 
desire  for  the  public  welfare.  He  attacks  practical 
errors,  or  what  he  regards  as  such,  with  greater 
keenness  than  speculative  errors.  In  his  opinion, 
the  banking  world  bestowed  undue  attention  on 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country,  and  by  com- 
parison too  little  attention  on  the  soundness  of 
their  loans.  “Mercantile  crises,”  he  writes, 
“never  have  their  origin  in  a deficiency  of  currency, 
of  coin,  and  notes  of  legal  tender  ” {Principles  of 
Currency,  p.  79).  He  expounds  this  thesis,  in 
the  work  referred  to,  with  great  variety  of  illus- 
tration. He  insists  {Practical  Political  Economy, 
p.  239)  on  the  re.al  identity  of  interest  between 
employers  and  their  workmen,  except  within 
certain  narrow  limits  ; in  his  exposition  of  the 
causes  which  on  either  side  assail  this  common 
interest,  some  will  think  him  unduly  tender  to  the 
employer  ; but  his  analysis  is  keen.  His  analysis 
of  the  free-trade  question  in  the  .same  volume 
(pp.  299-334)  is  acute.  Speculative  theorj’  is  not 
absent  from  his  writings,  but  generally  it  arises 
through  connection  with  some  practical  topic. 

Bonamy  Price’s  active  life  consisted  of  three 
parts.  From  about  1830  to  1850  he  was  a suc- 
ce.ssful  assistant  master  at  Rugby  ; from  1850  to 
1868  he  was  engaged  in  various  ways,  among  these 
as  a political  writer  in  London  ; from  1868  to  1888 
ho  was  professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxford. 
In  the  middle  of  these  three  periods  he  performed 
what  seems  to  have  been  a signal  service  to  the 
Scotch  herring  trade.  From  the  year  1809 
onwards  the  government  had  affixed,  after  due 
examination,  a brand  on  the  casks  of  herrings 
belonging  to  fishermen  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, before  they  were  sent  to  the  market,  thus 
guaranteeing  the  soundness  of  their  contents  ; and 
the  guarantee  had  been  found  of  special  value  in 
the  foreign  trade  with  Germany,  etc.  Objection 
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had  been  raised  to  this  procedure  ; and  Bonamy 
Price,  Frederick  St.  John,  and  Captain  Sullivan, 
K.N.,  were  appointed  by  the  treasury  as  a com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  this  and  other  matters. 
Plainly,  as  with  great  pride  he  used  to  relate  in 
after  years,  through  the  influence  of  Bonamy  Price, 
the  commission  gave  their  verdict  for  the  brand 
which,  he  claimed,  gave  the  small  cnrer  an  equal 
chance  with  the  large  one  ; and,  with  slight  modi- 
fication, the  practice  has  continued  to  the  present 
day  (see  Parliamentary  Reports  on  Scotch  Fisheries 
for  years  1856  and  1857). 

At  Oxford,  Bonamy  Price  was  held  in  very  high 
esteem.  Besides  his  professorial  lectures  there, 
he  lectured  in  other  places  on  political  economy 
to  large  audiences,  with  great  vivacity.  His 
power  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  subject  which 
he  taught  was  great ; and  many  public  men  and 
journalists  were  indebted  to  him,  in  their  Oxford 
days,  for  their  permanent  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  political  economy.  His  economic  works, 
published  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  Ufe, 
were  Principles  of  Currency  (1869) ; Currency  and 
Banking  (1876)  ; Practical  Political  Economy 
(1878).  J.  R.  M. 

PRICE,  De.  Richard  (1 7 23-1791),  dissenting 
minister  and  writer,  is,  in  the  field  of  economics, 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  {q.v.)  scheme,  afterwards  adopted  by 
Pitt.  The  gentleness  and  retirement  of  his 
private  character  and  life  afforded  a curious 
contrast  to  the  pohtical  controversies  in  which 
he  became  involved.  His  sympathy  with  the 
American  rebels  first  led  him  into  the  field  of 
pohtics,  and  it  was  a sermon  of  his  on  the 
French  revolution  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  Burke’s  Reflections.  In  1769  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Shelburne,  whose  views 
on  many  questions  he  shared. 

Dr.  Price  appears  first  to  have  seriously  applied 
himself  to  the  theory  of  Probability  {q.v.)  in 
1761.  A complete  edition  of  his  Works,  with  a 
memoir  by  his  nephew,  W.  Morgan  {q.v.)  was 
published  in  1816  in  10  vols. — Vol.  1 contains 
memoirs. — Vol.  2,  A review  of  the  principal 
questions  in  morals. — Vol.  3,  Dissertations  on 
religious  sulflects. — Vol.  4,  Correspondence  with 
Dr.  Priestley. — Vols.  5 and  6,  Observations  on 
reversionary  payments  ; on  schemes  for  providing 
annuities  for  ukdows,  and  for  pensions  in  old  age  ; 
on  the  method  of  calculating  the  value  of  insurances 
of  lives ; and  on  the  National  Debt.  Also,  essays 
on  different  subjects  in  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities 
and  political  arithmetic  ; a collection  of  new  tables, 
and  a postscript  on  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  1st  ed.  1769,  6th  ed.  1803,  edited  by 
W.  Morgan. — Vols.  7 and  8,  Political  tracts, 
observations  on  the  nature  of  civil  liberty  and  the 
justice  and  policy  of  the  war  with  America,  1st  ed. 
1776,  8vo ; Additional  observations,  VllT  \ An 
appeal  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  National 
Debt,  2nd  ed.  1772 ; The  state  of  the  public  debt 
and  finances  in  1783,  Postscript,  1784,  An  essay 
on  population  of  England,  1780  ; Observations  on 
the  importance  of  the  American  Revolution,  1784  ; 
and  Facts  addressed  tv  the  landholders,  etc.  The 
clearest  statement  of  his  views  with  regard  to  a 


sinking  fund  is  contained  in  An  Appeal.  After 
showing  that  the  best  kind  of  sinking  fund  is 
where  the  interests  disengaged  are  themselves 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  he 
affirms  that  “this  kind  of  sinking  fund,  be  its 
income  at  first  ever  so  much  exceeded  by  the  new 
debts  incurred  annually,  will  soon  become  superior 
to  them  and  cancel  them.  ’’  Thus  “ a state  may, 
without  difficulty,  redeem  all  its  debts  by  borrow- 
ing money  for  that  purpose.”  Price  had  been 
anticipated  in  his  theory  by  Sir  N.  Gould  {q.v.) 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Publick  Debts  of  the  Kingdom, 
1726,  but  the  arguments  were  now  put  forward 
with  incomparably  greater  force  and  persuasive- 
ness. Price’s  views  were  controverted  by  Wimfrey 
and  the  anonymous  author  of  Considerations  cm 
the  Annual  Million  Bill,  and  on  the  real  and 
imaginary  properties  of  a Sinking  Fund  (both 
tracts  are  amongst  Scarce  and  Valuable  Tracts  . . . 
on  the  National  Debt  and  the  Sinking  Fund,  edited 
by  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  London,  1857,  8vo),  but 
little  notice  was  taken  of  their  arguments,  and  it 
was  reserved  to  R.  Hamilton  {q.v.)  to  prick  the 
bubble  of  the  theory. — Vols.  9 and  10,  Sermons. 
See  Preface  to  Scarce  . . . Tracts  as  above  for 
views  as  to  sinking  fund. 

[Memoirs  and  works  as  above].  h.  e.  e. 

PRICE  AND  PRICES. 

Price,  p.  189  ; Price  (Rate  of  Wages  in  Cotton  Trade), 
p.  189  ; Price  of  Gold  and  Silver,  p.  189  ; Prices,  His- 
tory of,  p.  190 ; Prices,  History  of  (1850-96),  p.  195  ; 
Prices  and  Money,  p.  198  ; Prices,  Real  and  Nominal, 
p.  199  ; Prices,  Short  Period  and  Long  Period  Supply, 
p.  200  ; Prices,  Theory  of,  p.  200. 

Price.  The  “price,”  is  the  money  con- 
sideration which  is  given,  under  a conti’act, 
in  exchange  for  the  supply  of  commodities  or 
services.  Thus  sale  is  defined  to  be  the 
transfer  of  the  property  in  a thing  for  a price. 
Therefore  if  goods  are  exchanged  for  goods, 
there  is  no  price,  and  the  contract  is  one  of 
barter  and  not  of  sale. 

By  English  law,  when  goods  are  supplied,  or 
services  rendered,  which  are  intended  to  be 
paid  for,  but  no  price  is  fixed,  a reasonable 
price  must  be  paid.  If  the  parties  cannot 
agree  on  what  is  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances,  the  matter  must  be  settled  by 
litigation,  and  the  tribunal  (judge  or  jury  as 
the  case  may  be)  then  determines  what  is  a 
reasonable  price. 

It  is  an  inflexible  rule  of  English  law  that 
the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into 
the  adequacy  of  a bona  fide  consideration.  That 
is  purely  a question  for  the  parties  at  the  time 
when  they  enter  into  tlie  contract.  Gross  in- 
adequacy of  price  may  bo  evidence  of  a fraud, 
but  that  is  all.  m.  d.  c. 

Price,  as  meaning  rate  of  wages  in  cotton  trade. 
The  word  “price”  is  used  in  the  cotton 
trade  as  meaning  ‘ ‘ rate  of  wages.  ” The  ‘ ‘ lists  ” 
regulating  wages  are  called  “ lists  of  prices.” 
{Regulation  of  Wages  in  Cotton  Industry,  British 
Association  Report,  London,  1887.]  J.e.  c.  m. 

Price  of  Gold  and  Silver.  The  price 
of  each  metal  is  always  quoted  on  the  London 
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market  at  per  ounce  standard,  i.e.  916 ‘6  and 
925  respectively,  but  delivery  is  made  in  bars 
either  fine  or  differing  only  by  a few  one- 
thousandth  parts.  See  also  Mint  Peice  of 
Bullion  ; Paeity  of  Value.  e.  \v.  b. 

Peices,  Histoet  of.  The  materials  for  a 
satisfactory  history  of  the  course  of  prices  in 
ancient  times  do  not  exist ; even  in  mediaeval 
times,  though  records  are  more  abundant,  they 
lack  the  regularity  and  continnity  which 
characterise  modern  records  ; and,  further,  the 
available  records  do  not  supply  the  facts  of 
price  - valuation  for  any  wide  range,  even  of 
important  commodities,  tUl  comparatively  recent 
times.  In  the  scattered  notices  of  prices  with 
which  we  are  obliged  to  be  content  over  con- 
siderable periods  of  history  there  may  be  pre- 
served for  ns,  not  in  every  case  an  average  price 
of  the  article  concerned,  but  the  price  under 
more  or  less  exceptional  circnmstances,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  accept  ■with  due 
reserve  the  conclusions  which  may  be  dra\vn 
from  the  recorded  facts.  The  most  abundant 
records  are  those  relating  to  corn  prices. 

At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  b.c.  the 
medimuus  of  wheat  at  Athens  cost  3 drachmas, 
while  5 drachmas  was  a common  price  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes.  Other  information  on 
the  price  of  wheat  in  Greece  is  obtained  from 
a statement  of  Plntarch,  according  to  which 
the  medimnns  cost  one  drachma  in  the  time  of 
Solon.  In  Plutarch’s  own  time  the  same 
quantity  cost  four  times  as  much.  In  Sicily, 
when  Yerres  was  proetor  (ca.  70  b.c.),  12  to 
18  sesterces  the  medimnus  was  the  price  of 
wheat,  while  the  higher  of  these  prices  was 
esteemed  low  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
Barley,  in  Athens,  was  worth  about  two-thirds 
as  much  as  wheat,  but  in  Sicily  and  Northern 
Italy  its  price  did  not  exceed  the  half  of  that 
of  wheat.  The  price  of  an  ox  varied,  dnring 
the  period  of  greatest  Greek  prosperity  (ca.  400 
B.C.),  from  50  to  100  drachmas,  while  one-fifth 
of  these  amounts  will  give  the  variation  of  the 
price  of  a sheep.  The  comparison  of  the  rates 
paid  for  the  hire  of  free  labour  with  the  prices 
quoted  for  corn,  gives  the  result  that  in  ancient 
Greece  a bushel  of  wheat  might  bo  bought  with 
the  wages  of  two  to  four  days’  work,  according 
as  the  work  was  more  or  less  skilled.  In  Italy 
wages  were  lower  as  measured  in  corn,  at  any 
rate  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  (piotes  a rate  at 
which  more  than  five  days’  labour  would  be 
needed  to  earn  the  price  of  a bushel  of  wheat. 

Tlic  most  important  room'd  of  prices  in 
ancient  times  is  the  edict  of  Diocletian  de 
preliis  rerum  vcnalium  of  the  year  301  A.n., 
which  fixes  maximum  prices  for  goods  and  for 
labour,  'riio  interpretation  of  these  jirices  into 
their  modern  equivalents  is  not  free  from 
difficulty.  It  would,  however,  apjiear  that  the 
Roman  pound  of  gold  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
equivalent  to  60,000  denarii  (Lcpaulle),  or  10 


denarii  equivalent  to  1 grain  of  gold  or  t-wo 
pence  sterling  approximately.  Using  this 
equivalence,  the  following  are  a few  sample 
prices  from  the  edict.  The  price  of  ■wheat  is 
not  given,  but  it  may,  perliaps,  be  taken  at 
about  double  that  of  millet. 


Prices  from  Diocletian’s  Edict  a.d.  SOI. 


Rye,  per  bushel  . 2"i<L 

Millet,  do.  . . 23d. 

Oats,  do.  . . . 14<L 

Peas,  do.  . . . 27W. 

Salt,  do.  . . . 5d. 

Boots,  per  i>air  22  to  44d. 
Tunics,  according  to 
quality  of  linen 
from  36s.  to  180s. 


Pork,  per  lb.  . 
Beef,  do.  . 
Butter,  do. 
Sea-fish.  do. 
Salt-fish,  do.  . 
Fowls,  per  pair 
Goose,  each 


. SW. 
. 2*d. 
. sd. 
id.  to  Td. 
. 2d. 

. 13d. 
. 22<L 


Oysters,  per  hundred  2td. 


In  regard  to  wages,  the  daily  rates  prescribed 
vary  from  4d.  for  a shepherd  and  5d.  for  other 
country  labour,  to  lOd.  for  a smith,  and  con- 
siderably higher  rates  for  painters,  etc.  ; to  all 
these  payments  must  be  added  food.  The 
tailor  was  to  get  8d.  to  lOd.  for  making  a 
cloak,  the  schoolmaster  lOd.  per  month  for 
each  boy.  It  ■will  be  seen  by  comparison  ■with 
the  records  of  much  later  times  that  the  level 
of  prices  indicated  for  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century  was  higher  than  that  of  succeeding 
centuries,  and  that  prices  did  not  rise  above 
this  level  tUl  quite  modem  times. 

The  material  for  price-history  in  the  middle 
ages  is  enormously  more  abundant  than  for 
the  times  dealt  with  so  far.  The  course  of  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  other  grains  and  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  meat  can  be  foUowed  ■with 
tolerable  continuity  in  several  countries.  The 
records  are  not,  however,  in  general,  sufficiently 
abundant  and  continuous  to  ensure  that  the 
averages  deduced  from  them  are  truly  repre- 
sentative prices,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
larger  fluctuations  of  price  can  be  followed 
accurately  enough.  The  severity  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  prices  ^vith  the  seasons,  which  is 
abundantly  proved  by  numerous  records,  causes 
solitary  records  of  price  to  be  assigned  a weight 
far  inferior  to  that  which  would  be  due  to  them 
had  the  seasonal  fluctuations  been  known  to 
be,  as  a rule,  not  extreme. 

For  the  history  of  prices  in  England  from 
the  year  1259  onwards,  the  unequalled  collec- 
tion of  records  published  by  the  late  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  supplies  invaluable  material. 
Rogers  found  that  the  grouping  of  the  prices 
which  best  brought  out  the  prineijial  move- 
ments was  that  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows.  The  first  140  years — to  1400 — he 
considered  together  for  many  purposes,  but  the 
great  plague  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  centurj' 
produced  a marked  change,  especially  in  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  During  the 
140  years  following  1400,  all  kinds  of  grain, 
peas  excepted,  were  cheaper  than  in  the  second 
half  of  the  14th  century.  Meat  became  some- 
what dearer,  while  wages  maintain  the  advance 
of  the  preceding  period  and  improve  further. 
All  this  is  in  very  striking  contrast  with  the 
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fourth  period,  a period  of  gi-eatly  enhanced 
prices  of  commodities  and  but  an  inadequate 
rise  of  wages.  The  year  1540  is  not  the 
beginning  of  the  rise,  which  for  most  com- 
m^ties  occurred  between  1545  and  1550. 
The  movement  of  prices  at  this  time  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  venture  to  iUusti'ate  it  in 
detail  by  directing  attention  to  the  table  con- 
structed by  Rogers  to  show  the  ratios  of  increase 
in  price  of  various  important  groups  of  articles. 


Ratio  (to  unity)  of  rise  of  “price  shown  by  com- 
parison of  154-1-82  with  14-01-1540. 


I.  Live  stock  and 

poultry  . .2-62 

II.  Grain  of  all 

kinds  . .2-40 

III.  Farm  produce 

and  salt  . . 2'53 

IV.  Labour,  mechani- 

cal and  agri- 
cultural . .1-60 

V.  Fish  . . . 1-02 

VI.  Fuel  . . . 1-71 


VII.  Building  materi- 
als and  nails  1-71 
tail.  Metals  . .1-88 

IX.  Linen  . . 2'08 

X.  Clothing  . 2’12 
XL  Paper  and 

parchment  . 1 '50 
XII.  Foreign  pro- 
duce, Western  2'03 
XIII.  Foreign  pro- 
duce, Indian  1'8S 


The  contrast  between  the  rise  of  50  per  cent 
in  wages  after  the  Black  Death,  with  but  little 
rise  in  the  prices  of  the  prime  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  60  per  cent  rise  here  noted  at 
a time  when  the  chief  commodities  needed  by 
the  labouring  classes  increased  by  about  150 
per  cent  in  their  cost,  is  most  striking,  and  the 
effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  population  of 
extreme  importance.  The  primary  cause  of 
the  great  increase  of  most  prices  must  be  sought 
in  the  debasement  of  the  currency  by  Henry 
VIII.,  for  the  effects  of  the  new  supplies  of 
precious  metals  afforded  by  America  were  not 


felt  in  England  till  after  1560.  Prices  had 
been  rising  before  the  debasement,  slowly, 
but  afterwards  they  rose  at  a startling  rate, 
wages,  as  usual,  rising  most  slowly. 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  later  periods,  the 
rise  of  prices  is  seen  to  continue  till  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  after  which  it  moderates 
greatly.  In  the  sixty  years  following  1682, 
the  price  of  various  kinds  of  grain  rose,  on  an 
average,  122  per  cent  on  the  prices  of  1541- 
1582.  Meat,  poultry,  and  provisions  rose  81 
per  cent ; the  cost  of  artificial  warmth  and 
light  increased  by  42  per  cent ; of  the  principal 
metals  by  34  per  cent ; building  materials  55 
per  cent ; linen  fabrics  31  per  cent ; woollen 
cloth  30  per  cent ; while  the  average  rise  of 
thirteen  different  classes  of  wages  was  about 
33  per  cent.  During  the  following  sixty  years 
the  prices  of  commodities  advanced  more  slowly, 
while  wages  increased  more  rapidly.  The 
further  increase  in  grain  prices  was  about  20 
per  cent  only  (on  the  prices  of  1583-1642),  in 
provisions  about  40  per  cent,  about  the  same 
in  artificial  warmth  and  light,  in  metals  about 
18  per  cent,  in  building  materials  27^  per  cent, 
in  Unen  fabrics  9 per  cent,  in  woollen  12 J per 
cent,  but  in  wages  55  per  cent.  Even  then, 
over  the  whole  period  of  120  years,  the  prices 
of  food  advanced  fully  half  as  fast  again  as 
wages,  though  most  other  articles  advanced 
more  slowly.  The  volumes  which  will  contain 
Rogers’  records  for  the  18  th  century  are  not 
yet  published,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
on  the  record  on  the  same  basis  after  1702,  the 


English  Average  Pi-ices  from  Roger’s  “ Histoiij  of  Agriculture  and  Prices." 


Whejit,  per  quarter 
Barley 
Oats  ,. 

Oxen,  per  hecid 
Beef,  per  14  lb.s. 

Sheep,  per  head 
Hens,  each  . 

Bggs,  per  120 
Candles,  per  12  lbs. 

Salt,  per  quarter  . 

^h  (cod),  per  100 
Hertngs,  per  1200 
White  herrings,  per  barrel 
Firewood,  per  loail 
f^aggou,  per  100 
Iron,  nftr 


Wages  of  Carpenter 
Wages  of  Labourer 


1261-1350 


s.  d. 
5 
4 
2 

3 6, 
12 


91 

li 

4J 

SI 


1 4 
0 li 

0 4i 

1 10} 
3 5 

7 ”6 


2 6 
4 1 
2 6} 
79  8 

per  day 
0 3h 
0 2} 


1351-1400 

1401-1540 

1541-1582 

1583-1642 

1643-1702 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

6 

H 

5 

11? 

13 

101 

30 

1 

41 

H} 

4 

0.} 

3 

8} 

8 

5} 

19 

9} 

22 

2} 

2 

6} 

2 

‘4 

5 

51 

12 

5 

15 

24 

3 

8i 

3 

10 

8 

8 

19 

7 

25 

H 

14 

11} 

20 

7 

70 

n 

132 

64 

143 

10 

1 

7 

2 

54 

3 

54 

1 

6} 

2 

2} 

6 

4 

13 

10 

24 

8 

0 

2 

0 

21 

0 

4} 

0 114 

1 

34 

0 

5 

0 

61 

2 

«i 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

Hi 

1 

3} 

o 

T1 

4 

2} 

5 

2} 

6 

4 

4 

9 

10 

10} 

14 

i) 

22 

4} 

44 

9 

55 

4 

05 

9i 

85 

5} 

15 

0 

10 

9 

11 

6 

22 

9 

30 

4 

38 

8 

7 

91r 

11 

10 

13 

10} 

18 

4} 

3 

2 

7 

11 

13 

Hi 

9 

51 

15 

71 

26 

2} 

33 

11} 

38 

io 

4 

10} 

4 

4% 

7 

7? 

9 

5 

11 

4 

83 

2 

55 

8} 

152 

10 

45 

91 

50 

2} 

06 

8} 

per 

day 

per 

dav 

per  day 

per 

week 

per 

week 

0 

0 

53 

0 

10 

(5 

2} 

10 

2} 

0 

33 

0 

4 

0 

64 

4 

10 

(5 

4} 

hi  hgures  given  for  “ Wages  of  Labourer  " before  1400,  are  those  of  the  thatcher,  probably  somewhat 

I nigher,  therefore,  than  those  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer,  whoso  wages  are  given  for  later  dates. 


' of  the  period  treated  in  his  fifth  and  sixth 
’ volumes.  The  table  above  brings  together  a 
• selection  from  the  averages  he  has  prepared. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  connection  with 
■ the  foregoing  table,  that,  especially  in  the 


earlier  periods,  the  most  representative  records 
of  wages  are  quoted  by  the  piece.  The  time- 
rates  selected  are  believed  to  represent  fairly, 
so  far  as  so  limited  a selection  can  do  so,  the 
general  direction  and  amount  of  the  leading 
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variations  in  the  remuneration  of  ordinary 
labour,  and  of  the  labour  of  a skilled  artisan. 

To  carry  on  the  record  somewhat  further,  we 
may  turn  to  the  work  of  Arthur  Young,  which 
is  quoted  in  Tooke  and  Newmarch’s  History  of 
Prices,  vol.  vi.  As  the  figures  for  the  earlier 
periods  which  Young  gives  do  not  coincide  with 
Rogers’  averages,  we  extract  the  following  table 
for  comparison : — 


Agricultural  Labour  in  Emgland.  Average 
Wages  per  Day. 


Period. 

Wages 

per 

Day. 

Propor- 
tions of 
20. 

Period. 

Wages 

per 

Day. 

Propor- 
tions ot 
20. 

1200-99 

d. 

4 

34 

1701-66 

d. 

12 

10 

l.SOO-99 

5i 

4i 

1767-89 

15 

124 

1400-99 

ei 

54 

1790-18C3 

20 

16i 

1600-99 

54 

1804-10 

24 

20 

1600-99 

lOi 

8 

1811 

254 

iroo-99 

15 

124 

1767-1800 

ir 

14 

From  the  records  of  prices  and  wages  before 
him.  Young  prepared  a table  of  the  compara- 
tive variations  in  price  of  a number  of  articles, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  abstract ; — 


Prices  and  Wages  in  England,  1200-1810. 
Comparative  Statement  framed  by  Arthur 
Young  in  1812. 


Period. 

Food. 

Wages. 

Wheat. 

Barley 

and 

Oats. 

Beef,  Mutton,  Veal, 
Pork,  Bacon,  Butter, 
and  Cheese. 

Agricultural 

Labour. 

Carpenters  and 
Masons. 

1200-99 

54 

4J 

34 

1300-99 

(5i 

5 

43 

4h 

1400-99 

3 

21 

54 

53 

1500-99 

6 

43 

54 

44 

1600-99 

9i 

8 

i 

1700-99 

n 

111 

io.i 

124 

114 

1701-60 

~i 

7i 

71 

10 

1767-89 

11 

11 

114 

124 

, , 

1790-1803 

13 

164 

164 

163 

1804-1810 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

1707-1800 

12 

114 

18i 

14 

•• 

The  way  in  wliich  this  table  represents  the 
facts  will  be  clear  by  comparison  with  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  the  relation  between  food- 
prices  and  wages  at  dilTcrent  periods  of  our 
country’s  history  is  clearly  shown  by  the  method 
of  comparison  adopted. 

For  dates  subsequent  to  1720  the  article  on 
Wages  and  Prices  of  Commodities  {q.v.) 
supplies  sufficient  data  to  enable  the  direction 
of  tlie  movements  to  bo  traced  as  effectively  as 
the  tables  in  the  present  article  permit  for  the 
earlier  periods.  The  comparison  of  the  figures 
there  given  with  the  tables  quoted  from  Rogei's 


and  the  figures  of  Arthur  Young  will  afford  a 
conspectus  of  the  leading  price-movemente  in 
this  country  for  seven  centuries. 

One  important  consideration  must  be  further 
noticed,  and  that  is  that  the  money  in  terms 
of  which  prices  are  quoted  underwent  many 
changes  during  the  centuries  covered  by  the 
records.  The  relation  between  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  prices  in  our  tables  and  silver, 
as  summarised  by  Tooke  and  Xewmarch,  may 
serve  to  sufficiently  indicate  the  course  which 
prices  expressed  in  silver  would  take.  The 
summary  is  based  on  the  records  of  numerous 
authorities,  and  is  given  as  applying  to  France 
as  well  as  to  England.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  “ That  prior  to  about  the  year  1350,  the 
average  annual  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was 
about  four  ounces  of  silver  ; (2)  that  &om  1350 
to  about  1520  the  price  was  considerably  lower  ; 
and  during  the  larger  part  of  the  interval  was 
not  more  than  two  ounces  of  sUver ; (3)  that 
from  1520  to  1560  the  irregularities  of  the 
coinage  in  England,  and  to  a great  extent  in 
France,  render  it  exceedingly  difiicnlt  to  trace 
the  com-se  with  accuracy ; (4)  that  aU.  the 
evidence  coincides  in  showing  that  the  first 
great  rise  of  prices,  both  in  England  and  France, 
was  about  the  year  1570 ; (5)  that  from  1570  to 
1640  the  average  annual  price  during  a laige 
part  of  the  interval  was  equal  to  from  six  to 
seven  ounces  of  silver,  or  equal  to  a rise  of  200 
jier  cent  as  compared  with  the  prices  prior  to 
1520  ; (6)  that  after  the  culminating  point  of 
1640,  prices  somewhat  declined  during  the  sixty 
years  to  1700  ; and  declined  somewhat  more 
between  1700  and  1750  ; butthe  decline  during 
these  later  fifty  years  was  certainly  occasioned, 
not  by  a rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  but  by  a fall, 
in  consequence  of  abundance  in  the  price  of  com ; 
(7)  that  subsequent  to  1750  prices  of  wheat  con- 
siderably advanced,  in  consequence  of  unfavour- 
able seasons,  and  the  interruption  of  war.” 

As  the  purixise  of  the  present  article  is  not 
to  attempt  to  be  exhaustive,  which  is  forbidden 
by  limits  of  space,  but  to  give  a brief  sketch  of 
the  general  course  of  leading  prices,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  the  table  of  the  silver  contents 
of  our  coinage  at  different  periods,  since  the 
above  extract  sufficiently  describes  the  main  move- 
ments of  the  price  of  wheat,  thus  giHng,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  tables  of  prices  already 
quoted,  the  general  features  of  the  relation 
between  silver  and  other  prificipal  commodities 
in  the  important  periods  of  English  price  history. 

For  the  prices  of  the  last  centimy,  the  statis- 
ticians who  have  constnicted  index  numbers 
of  general  prices,  have  provided  tables  of  great 
fulness,  and  also  summaries  of  the  movements 
of  important  groups  of  prices.  The  tables 
from  which  Jevons  constructed  his  index 
numbers  provide  such  records  from  1782  ; and 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  supplies  other  tables  for  prices 
from  1818  onwards.  The  index  numbers  them- 
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selves  provide  the  most  useful  summary  of 
price  movements  for  practical  purposes.  Briefly 
indicated  they  show  that,  from  soon  after  the 
American  war  of  independence  till  about  1810, 
there  was  a continuous  and  rapid  rise  of  prices, 
amounting  to  over  80  per  cent  of  the  prices  of 
1786-89.  From  that  point  a fall,  at  first 
fluctuating,  but,  after  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  rapid,  set  in.  The  general  trend  of 
prices  since  that  time  has  been,  first  downward 
to  about  1848-50,  then  upwards  till  1873, 
since  which  time  prices  have  again  tended 
downwards  with  great  persistence.  These 
larger  movements  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
fluctuations  connected  with  the  commercial 
crises  occurring  at  about  decennial  intervals 
during  the  century.  The  point  reached  in  the 
downward  movement  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  was  some  25  per  cent  lower  than  that 
from  which  we  began  to  trace  the  movement, 
just  before  the  French  revolution.  The  sub- 
sequent rise  amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent 
from  the  low  level  then  reached,  and  since 
1873  a fall  of  nearly  45  per  cent  on  the  prices 
then  ruling  has  been  recorded,  leaving  present 
prices  considerably  below  the  level  of  1850. 

For  the  deviations  in  the  movements  of 
particular  prices  from  this  general  .course, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  tables  employed 
in  constructing  one  or  other  of  the  leading 
index  numbers.  At  the  end  of  this  article  will 
be  found  a summary  table  of  the  principal 
movements  in  the  best  known  index  numbers. 

For  a general  view  of  French  prices,  we  shall 
refer  to  the  admirable  work  of  the  Vicomte 
d’Avenel,  who  has  collected  a greater  mass  of 
information  on  this  subject  than  any  other 
writer.  From  his  work  the  foUowung  table, 
arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  so  as  to  permit 
of  convenient  comparison  with  the  English 
records  given  above,  is  derived. 


Prices  in  France. 


Wlieat. 

I Agricultural 
Labour,  Day 
Wages. 

Carpenter, 
Day  Wages. 

Equivalent 
of  Day’s 
Wages  of 
Agricultural 
Labourer. 

Francs  per 
hectolitre. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

In  Kilo- 
grammes 
of  Beef. 

3-96 

0-65 

1-78 

6-89 

0-67 

0-92 

2-19 

9-00 

0-90 

1-17 

3-33 

4-97 

0-64 

0-97 

3-04 

9-50 

0-72 

1-07 

2-60 

17-76 

0-76 

1-17 

1-83 

14-75 

0-80 

1-10 

1-83 

12-90 

0-69 

0-98 

1-70 

13-91 

0-76 

1-02 

1-44 

Period. 


1201-12.50 

1251-1350 

1351-1875 

1376-1525 

1526-1576 

1576-1650 

1651-1700 

1701-1750 

1751-1700 


changes  in  the  French  currency  obscure 
3al  meaning  of  the  price -movements, 
illy  in  certain  critical  periods.  The 
' quoted  supplies  tables  designed  to  enable 
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a fair  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  larger 
movements  with  those  elsewhere.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

Prices  in  France. 

Table  of  the  Comparative  Purchasing  Power  of 
Fqual  Weights  of  the  Precious  Metals  at  Bif- 
f event  Periods. 

Period.  Period. 


1200-25 

about  44 

1551-75 

about  3 

1226-1300 

ii 

4 

1576-1600 

II 

2J 

1301-50 

) t 

3>s 

1601-25 

1 

3 

1361-75 

II 

3 

1626-60 

It 

2i 

1376-1400 

1 1 

4 

1651-75 

It 

2 

1401-26 

II 

4i 

1676-1700 

. 1 

2i 

1426-60 

II 

4i 

1701-25 

>1 

2i 

1451-1500 

II 

6 

1726-50 

II 

3 

1501-25 

II 

5 

1751-75 

1 1 

1526-50 

1) 

4 

1776-90 

II 

2 

1890 

II 

1 

Hanauer’s  work  on  Alsace  afl'ords  us  an  in- 
teresting record  for  further  comparison  from 
the  14th  to  the  17th  centuries.  The  following 
is  derived  from  these  records  : — 

Prices  in  Alsace. 


Period. 

Wheat. 

Pork. 

Eggs. 

Carpenter 
Wages  by 
the  Day. 

Francs  per 
hectolitre. 

Francs  per 
kilo. 

Francs 
per  100. 

Francs. 

1351-1400 

5-17 

0-31 

1-68 

1401-50 

4-14 

0-26 

1-07 

1-55 

1451-1525 

3-29 

0-21 

1-01 

1-28 

1526-75 

6-58 

0-23 

1-57 

1-22 

1576-1625 

10-78 

0-41 

2-42 

1-30 

Rye  is  generally  quoted  at  about  three-fourths 
the  price  of  wheat. 

For  German  prices  in  the  middle  ages  we 
refer  to  Lamprecht.  The  values  of  corn,  labour, 
etc. , are  expressed  in  grammes  of  silver  (1  oz. 
ti'oy=:31‘17  grammes  nearly). 

In  the  9 th  century,  ordinary  labour  received, 
as  daily  wages,  the  value  of  0'83  grammes  of 
silver,  while  the  day’s  food  is  estimated  to  cost 
0'75  grammes.  In  the  13th  centmry  the  malter 
(a  measure  varying  in  different  localities)  of 
wheat  was  worth  75 '9  grammes  of  silver;  in 
the  14th,  it  rises  from  43  to  68  grammes,  sink- 
ing to  30 ’3  grammes  in  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century.  We  have  also  the  following 
comparison  between  the  price  of  a malter  of 
rye  and  the  daily  wages  of  common  labour  ; — 


Prices  in  Germany. 


Period. 

Eye. 

Wages. 

1250-1300 

Grammes  of 
silver. 

Grammes  of 
silver. 
2-43 

1301-50 

60'-'37 

2-00 

1361-1400 

61-06 

1401-50 

37-26 

1-89 

1451-75 

26-14 

] 1-78 

1476-1500 

17-74 

The  rise  of  prices  in  the  16th  century  in 
Saxony  is  shown  by  the  following  statement 


o 
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by  Falke  of  the  price  of  a Dresden  bushel  of 
different  kinds  of  corn,  in  silver  marks  : — 


Prices  in  Saxony. 


Period. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

1455-85 

3-07 

2*32 

1-27 

2-33 

1520-57 

6-15 

4-07 

2-53 

5-36 

1558-99 

12-25 

5-72 

3-57 

9-72 

A pound  of  beef  rose  from  10  sUver-pfening 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  to  17^  in 
the  middle,  and  21  at  the  end.  A journeyman 
carpenter  or  mason’s  weekly  wages  averaged 
4 ’43  marks  in  the  15th  century,  but,  in  the 
face  of  higher  prices  of  food,  fell  to  4 marks  in 
the  first  half,  and  were  only  4 ’20  marks  in  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century. 

To  continue  the  record,  we  turn  to  Unger’s 
figures  for  the  price  of  wheat  in  Hanover. 
The  measure  employed  is  the  himten  (about 
f bushel),  and  the  price  is  given  in  Marien- 
groschen  (of  which  36  go  to  the  thaler).  The 
average  price  for  1648-98  is  17 '85  groschen, 
and  for  1698-1748,  26 '57  groschen. 

Turning  from  this  fragmentary  record  of 
German  prices,  we  abbreviate  from  a record  of 
the  price  of  wheat  in  Udine.  These  Italian 
figures  refer  to  the  value  in  francs  of  a hectolitre 
of  wheat. 


Period. 

1650-y9 

1700-49 

1750-99 


Prices  in  Udine  {Italy). 


. 9-15 
. 9-73 
. 14-65 


Period. 
1800-19  . 
1820-49  . 
1850-69  . 


24-51 

15-03 

19-72 


In  modem  times  the  importance  of  the  price 
of  wheat,  whether  as  an  index  of  the  course  of 
general  prices  or  as  a measure  of  the  purchas- 


ing power  of  wages,  is  far  less  ilian  in  the 
middle  ages,  or  even  than  it  was  a couple  of 
centuries  since.  To  trace  the  course  of  prices 
in  general,  we  need  either  to  follow  the  changes 
in  price  of  each  of  several  important  com- 
modities, or,  what  is  more  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  the  broader  outlines  of 
price -movements,  to  make  use  of  an  index 
number  showing  the  proportionate  average 
variation  of  prices  from  some  fixed  date  as 
reference  point. 

The  index  number  prepared  by  Jerons,  combining  ihe 
prices  of  forty  commodities,  will  show  prioe-variaiiona 
from  1782  to  1865.  .Sanerbesck’s  arithmetic  average  lor 
forty-five  commodities  (thirty-one  before  1846)  beginning 
in  1818,  continues  to  the  present  day.  After  1840  some 
other  numbers  enable  useful  comparisons  to  be  made, 
both  betw-een  index  numbers  prepared  on  different  bases, 
and  between  the  course  of  prices  in  different  countries. 
Tlie  following  tables  give,  first,  Jevons'sand  Sauerbeck’s 
numbers  to  1839  ; and,  secondly,  various  index  numbers 
for  later  dates.  The  numbers  are  grouped  into  five-year 
periods,  so  as  to  show  the  general  movement  without 
entering  into  tedious  detail.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that,  as  Jevons  used  geometric  means,  his  figures 
are  not  to  be  expected  to  compare  precisely  -wiih 
Sauerbeck’s. 


hidex  numhers  of  gold  prices  before  1840. 


Period. 

Jevons's 
Index  Number 
for  40  articles. 

Period. 

£ « 
c 

<£ 
e — 

f -g 

1782-84 

97 

1810-14 

125 

1785-89 

87 

1815-19 

111 

132  (isi8-19) 

1790-94 

93 

1820--24 

92 

lo6 

1795-99 

120 

1825-29 

88 

101 

1800-1804 

126 

1830-34 

79 

91 

1805-1809 

138 

1835-39 

85 

98 

Index  Numbers  showing  Relative  Prices  in  Gold  in  Five-  Vear  Intervals. 


Period. 

Jevons. 

Sauerbeck. 

Econo- 

mist. 

Soetbeer. 

French* 

Exports. 

United  States*. 

India  A 

Geometric 
mean  40  Articles 
1782  R.D. 

Total  45  Articles 
1867-77  R.D. 

Food 

19  Articles. 

Minerals 
7 Articles. 

Textiles 
8 Articles. 

22  Articles 
1815-50  R.D.' 

114  Articles 
1 847-, 50  R.n. 

14  Articles  oi 
Hriti.sh  Export 
included  in  pre- 
ceding. 

16  Articles 
1861  R.n. 

O 

tc 
«e  es 

< O S 

- 

n c 

M •- 
« 

K 

c 

li 

**•<; 

CO 

*o 

K 

C ~ 

S oi 
O o 
— <9 
§ ^ 

o 

1840-44 

77 

92 

109 

87 

1845-49 

71 

85 

90<> 

85» 

71‘ 

100 

100« 

l66* 

103 

87 

1850-54 

70 

85 

83 

90 

81 

lOOd 

109d 

99d 

107 

94 

1855-59 

80 

98 

96 

104 

87 

103 

121 

101 

108 

107 

1860-64 

79 

101 

93 

94 

123 

139 

123 

121 

118 

10$ 

100 

lob 

1865-69 

7Ss 

100 

96 

89 

118 

141 

124 

133 

104 

119 

117 

129 

1870-74 

104 

101 

105 

104 

127 

132 

126 

98 

122 

127 

112 

1875-79 

91 

97 

84 

84 

118 

125 

115 

82 

104 

106 

131 

1880-84 

, , 

S3 

88 

76 

74 

108 

123 

105 

75 

105 

118 

107 

1885-89 

, , 

70 

73 

71 

65 

96 

105 

97 

73 

93 

105 

133 

1890-04 

69 

72 

72 

59 

98 

109/ 

95/ 

81/ 

92/ 

104/ 

155 

1895-96 

62 

63 

63 

63 

89 

•• 

" 

■■ 

The  letters  r.u.  denote  “reference  date,"  and  the  date  to  w-liich  they  are  attached  is  tlie  date  at  which  the 
Index  Number  for  cacli  commodity  composing  the  average  is  taken  as  100  ; “,  1865  only ; i>,  1846-49  average ; r,  the 
actual  numbers  of  The  Economist  (originally  arranged  by  \V.  Newmarch)are  divided  by  22  to  facilitate  comparison. 
The  figures  are  for  1st  January  of  each  year ; d,  1851-54  «,  1847-50 ; /,  1890-91  ; v.  the  figures  for  French  exports  and 
for  the  United  States  are  derived  from  the  U.S.  Senate  Report  on  iVhole.sale  Prices  and  Wages,  1893 ; fl-om  the 
Ibiport  of  the  Indian  Currency  Committee,  p.  272  ; the  five-year  periods  are  1861-65,  etc,  ; the  last  figure  being  tliat 
for  1891,  a single  year.  The  ]>rices  of  this  column  are,  of  course,  rui>ee  (i.e.  silver)  prices. 
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[For  Akcient  Times — -Boeckh,  Staatshauahal- 
iung  der  Athener. — Mommsen,  Das  Edikt  DioMe- 
tiaiis,  de  pretiis  rerum  venalium  (in  Corpus  inscrip- 
tionum  latinarum).  — Eodbertus,  Sachwert  des 
(jddes  tin  Altertum  (Jahrbuch  fur  National- 
6konomie,  XIV.,  XV.) 

Fob  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Times  (1.  English 
price-history) — Fleetwood,  Chronicon  Pretiosum, 
1707. — Arthur  Young,  Inquiry  into  the  Progres- 
sive Value  of  Money  in  England  (1812),  and  An 
Inquiry  into  the  rise  of  Prices  in  Europe  during 
the  last  Twenty-five  Years,  etc.  (1815). — Tooke 
and  Newmarch,  History  of  Prices,  1793-1856. — 
Thorold  Rogers,  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
tn  Englarid  a.d.  1259-1793  (the  six  volumes 
published  bring  the  account  to  1702). — Jevons, 
“The  Variation  of  Prices  and  the  Value  of  the 
Currency  since  1782,”  in  Joirni.  Stat.  Soc.,  1864 
(reprinted  in  Investigations  in  Currency  and 
Finance,  with  other  valuable  material  for  price- 
history). — Mulhall,  History  of  Prices. — Report  of 
Odd  and  Silver  Commission  (cp.  especially  the 
Appendix  to  Final  Report,  which  contains,  inter 
alia,  a translation  of  Soetbeer’s  ‘ ‘ Materialien  ”). 
(2.  French  price-history)  — Dupr6  de  St.  Maur, 
Essai  sur  les  Monnoies,  ou  reflexions  sur  le  rapport 
entre  V argent  et  les  denrles,  Paris,  1746. — Leber, 
Essai  sur  V appreciation  de  la  fortune  privee  au 
vuyyen&ge,  etc.,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  1847. — Levasseur, 
La  question  de  Vor,  Paris,  1858. — Mantellier, 
Memoire  sur  la  vcdeur  des  principales  denrees  . . . 
dans  la  viUe  dOrUans  au  cours  des  14-18  siecles, 
Orleans,  1862. — d’Avenel,  Histoire  Sconomique  de 
la  propriete,  des  salaires,  des  denrees  et  de  tons  les 
prix  en  ghieral  depuis  Van  1200  jusqu’en  Van 
1800,  Paris,  1894.  (3.  German  price-history) — 
Lamprecht,  Deutsches  Wirthschaftsleben  iin  Mittel- 
alter. — Hanauer,  Etudes  4conomiques  sur  V Alsace 
ancienne  et  moderne.  — Beissel,  Geldwert  und 
Arheitslohn  in  Mittelalter. — Falke,  Statistik  der 
Preise  im  Konigreich  Sachsen  {Jahrbuch  fur  Nat. 
XIII.  XIV.). — Keller,  Zur  Qeschichte  der  Preis- 
bercegung  in  Deutschland  1466-1625  {Jahrbuch 
f.  Nat.  XXXIV. ). — Kius,  Die  Preis  und  Lohnver- 
hiUtnisse  des  16.  Jahrhundertsin  Thuringen  {Jahr- 
buch f.  Nat.  I.). — Dittmann,  Die  Cetreidepreise 
in  dir  Stadt  Leiprig  im  XVII.,  XVIII.  und 
XIX.  Jahrh.  {Mitteilungen  des  stat.  Amts  der 
Stadt  Leipzig,  1889). — Soetbeer,  Materialien  zwr 
Erliluterung  und  Beurteilung  der  EdelmetaUver- 
hmtnisse.  (4.  Austria) — Schebeck,  Kollektivaus- 
sUUung  von  Beitrdgen  zur  Qeschichte  der  Preise 
%n  Wien  von  der  Handels-  und  Qswerbekammer  zur 
Prag,  1873.  (5.  For  Italian  prices) — Cibrario, 

Della  economia  politica  del  milio  evo.  2nd  ed. 
Torino,  1842  (contains  records  of  prices  in  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  and  during  the  14th 
centuries). — Movimento  dei  jnezzi  di  alcuni  generi 
alimentari,  Rome,  1886. — Movimento  dei  Prezzi 
della  Desrate  Alimentari,  1585-1873.  Ministero 
di  Agricultura,  Rome,  vol.  i.  1881. — Korosi, 
Renees  pour  servir  d V Histoire  des  Prix,  1791- 
■^9-  (6.  Other  countries) — Senate  Report  07i 
WholMole  Prices  and  Wages,  1893.  (This  report 
contains  a collection  of  valuable  information  on 
pncM  in  various  European  countries,  as  well  as 
on  American  prices.)  Sloet  Van  der  Beele,  Dia- 
gramme  reprisentant  les  Prix  Moyens  des  Cereales 


au  Marche  d' Arnheim  1544  d 1869.  — Falbe- 
Hansen,  Hvilke  Forandringer  er  der  siden 
Amerikois  Opdagdse  foregaaet  i Priserne  paa 
Danmarks  vcesenligste  Frembringelser  og  iArbejds- 
l^nnen  her  i Landetl  Copenhagen,  1869. — Schar- 
ling,  Pengenes  synkende  Voerdi  belyst  ved  danske 
Aktstykker  samt  ledsaget  af  en  kort  Udsigt  over 
den  danske  M0nthistorie,  Copenhagen,  186^ 
Reference  might  be  made  to  other  works  dealing 
with  one  part  or  other  of  price-history,  but  a selection 
of  those  which  are  most  authoritative  and  contain 
the  widest  range  of  information  has  been  made.  For 
modern  price-movements  the  publications  of  learned 
•societies  supply  information.  The  articles  of  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1893,  and 
following  years,  may  be  particularly  mentioned.  The 
article  “ Preisgeschichte,"  in  Conrad’s  Uandworterbuch, 
by  Professor  Lexis,  should  also  beiconsulted.  It  has 
supplied  much  valuable  information.]  a.  w.  f. 

Prices,  History  of  (1850-1896).  In  dis- 
cussing the  history  of  prices  the  economist  and 
the  statistician  refer  almost  exclusively  to 
wholesale  prices.  Statistics  of  retail  prices  are 
usually  accessible  only  for  very  limited  geo- 
graphical areas  and  for  very  short  periods  of 
time.  There  is  a stronger  reason,  however,  for 
the  reliance  on  wholesale  prices.  Retail  prices 
reflect  too  often  the  influences  of  custom  and 
of  the  whims  of  particular  localities,  so  that 
comparisons  between  articles  having  the  same 
name  are  often  fallacious  and  the  results  are 
not  indicative  of  general  economic  changes. 

In  the  period  from  1850  to  the  present  time 
transportation  by  land  and  by  water  has  been 
so  well  developed  that  wholesale  prices  in  the 
leading  markets  of  Europe  and  America,  for  the 
chief  staple  commodities  at  least,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  followed  the  same  general 
fluctuations.  It  matters  not  therefore  whether 
we  measure  London  prices  or  Hew  York  and 
Hamburg  prices,  the  results  are  of  about  equal 
importance  in  indicating  economic  changes  in 
all  these  markets. 

The  first  series  of  prices  to  be  considered  are 
those  prepared  by  the  finance  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  ^ They  cover  85  articles 
for  the  years  1840-60,  and  223  articles  for  the 
period  1860-91.  These  were  distributed  among 
the  chief  groups  of  commodities  as  follows  : — 


Group. 

Number 
of  articles. 
1840-1860. 

Number 
of  articles. 
1860-1891. 

Food  .... 

30 

53 

Cloths  and  clothing  . 

9 

28 

Fuel  and  lighting 

1 

10 

Metals  and  implements 

12 

54 

Lumber  and  building 

materials 

15 

35 

Drugs  and  chemicals. 

15 

18 

House-furnishing  goods 

2 

15 

Miscellaneous  . 

1 

10 

Total  .... 

85 

223 

1 Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation, 
Washington,  1893,  4 vols. 
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The  price  quotations  for  these  articles  are  in 
most  cases  actual  prices  for  a specified  date 
taken  from  the  records  of  leading  merchants 
and  dealers  in  the  several  commodities,  and  for 
the  leading  markets  of  the  United  States  for 
each  particular  commodity.  The  prices  are 
usually  those  for  a date  in  the  month  of  January 
for  each  year  unless  some  other  month’s  quota- 
tions are  more  normal  for  the  article  in  question. 
These  actual  prices  were  converted  into  relative 
prices,  taking  the  single  year  1860  as  a base, 
and  making  the  price  of  each  commodity  for 
that  year  equal  to  100,  and  calculating  those  of 
previous  and  subsequent  years  as  percentages 
of  those  for  1860 — 


Period. 

All  articles 
simply  averaged. 

Averaged  according 
to  importance  in 
consumption. 

1840-44 

108-8 

Gold  prices 

91-0 

Gold  prices 

1845-49 

103-2 

during 

90-1 

during 

1850-54 

106-6 

war  period. 

99-1 

war  period. 

1855-59 

108-2 

110-3 

1860-64 

131-5 

108-1 

120-5 

99-5 

1865-69 

178-8 

118-7 

182-4 

120-5 

1870-74 

137-5 

121-8 

134-4 

118-9 

1875-79 

110-9 

103-8 

112-9 

105-7 

1880-84 

105-3 

106-3 

1885-89 

93-2 

95-2 

1890-91 

92-3 

94-1 

In  the  second  column  of  the  above  table  the 
weighted  average  is  given  (see  Index  Nujibeus). 
This  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  sevei'al  commodities  in  the 
average  of  a large  number  of  family  budgets 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

More  widely  known,  but  second  in  importance 
as  to  completeness  and  scientific  value,  are  the 
price  statistics  published  by  the  Ecowmist  on 
which  are  based  the  celebrated  Economist  index 
number.  The  prices  given  are  based  on  one 
quotation  for  1st  January  of  each  year,  and  in 
calculating  the  relative  prices  or  index  numbers 
the  average  of  four  quarterly  quotations  for  the  six 
years  1845-5,0  was  taken  as  equal  to  100  for  each 
commodity.  The  tables  of  the  Economist  cover 
only  22  staple  commodities.  Averaged  for 
quinquennial  ]ieriods  they  are  as  follows  : — 


Period. 

Average  Index. 
1845-60  = 100. 

1851-54 

106-5 

1855-59 

121-4 

1860-64 

141-4 

1865-69 

141- 

1870-74 

126-8 

1875-79 

117-6 

1880-84 

108-2 

1885-89 

96-2 

1890-94 

98-4 

1895-97* 

89- 

1 (Average  for  three  years). 


Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  in  a memorandum 
submitted  to  the  royal  commission  on  the  de- 
pression of  trade  and  industry,  estimated  the 
relative  importance  of  the  several  commoditi'^s 
in  the  Economist’s  tables  by  weighting  them 
according  to  the  annual  consumption  of  each 
article  calculated  from  the  statistics  of  produc- 
tion combined  with  the  excess  of  imports  or 
exports.  The  results  are  as  follows  : — 


The  average  of  the  five  years  1865-69 
equals  100. 


Period. 

Average  relative 
prices  without 
regard  to 

relative  importance. 

Average  relative 
prices  according 
to  grouping  of 
relative  importanoe-i 

1870-74 

96- 

1 

99- 

1875-79 

89- 

94-6 

1880-84 

81-2 

87-4 

1885 

70- 

76' 

The  weighted  figure  here  as  in  case  of 
the  weighted  figure  in  the  table  given  above 
for  American  prices  follows  the  same  general 
direction  in  noting  fluctuations  as  does  the 
corresponding  figure  in  the  unweighted  column, 
but  the  weighted  average  stands  generally 
several  points  higher  than  the  unweighted  one. 

Another  valuable  collection  of  price  data, 
also  based  on  English  market  quotations,  are 
those  prepared  by  ilr.  Sauerbeck  and  published 
yearl}'  in  the  Journal  of  the  lioycU  Statistical 
Society.  In  computing  relative  prices  as  shown 
in  his  index  number,  ilr.  Sauerbeck  has  taken 
the  average  for  the  ten-year  period  1867-77  for 
his  base  as  equal  to  100.  He  has  not  weighted 
his  articles,  but  his  results  for  forty-five  com- 
modities and  for  six  sub-groups  are  as  follows  : — 


Period. 

Vegetable 

food. 

Animal  food. 

Sugar,  coffee, 
and  tea. 

Minerals. 

(B 

3 

X 

G 

Sundry 

materials. 

Grand 

total. 

1846-49 

101-5 

SO-7 

S2-7 

85-2 

71-5 

81- 

Si- 

1850-54 

89-4 

74-6 

83-6 

90-4 

81-2 

90-6 

85-i 

1865-59 

105-2 

86-4 

100-8 

104-2 

87-4 

109-2 

9S-U 

lSOO-04 

93- 

88-4 

101-2 

93-6 

123-2 

105- 

101-S 

1865-69 

99-8 

93-2 

95-8 

88-6 

117-8 

99-8 

100- 

1870-74 

98-8 

102*2 

102- 

113-2 

103-6 

102-8 

lOS-6 

1875-79 

93-4 

102- 

95-6 

84-4 

82- 

90-8 

9i- 

1880-84 

82- 

101-2 

77*6 

76-8 

73-8 

85- 

ss- 

1885-89 

65-8 

84-4 

66- 

71- 

65-4 

69-4 

70-t 

1890-94 

63-8 

82-4 

70- 

71-8 

58-8 

67-4 

CS-6 

1895-96 

53-5 

75-2 

60-5 

62-5 

53- 

64- 

61-5 

Last  but  not  least  we  must  consider  the 
Hamburg  prices  pirepared  by  the  Hamburg 
bureau  of  commercial  statistics.  Tliey  cover 
the  prices  of  over  300  articles  from  which  Dr. 
Adolph  Soetbeer  selected  nearly  100,  and 
making  some  additions  from  other  data,  con- 
structed his  famous  index  which  is  made  the 
basis  of  so  much  discussion  of  price  movements. 
The  figures  cannot  be  brought  down  farther 
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than  the  year  1888  on  the  same  basis  owing  to 
changes  of  method  in  collecting  these  statistics 
after  Hamburg  entered  the  German  customs 
union.  Dr.  Heinz,  the  director  of  the  bureau, 
has  attempted  to  construct  a figure  for  sub- 
sequent years  that  would  give  an  estimated 
basis  of  comparison,  and  his  figures  thus  con- 
structed down  to  the  year  1891  are  published 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  report.  He  has  also  con- 
sti'ucted  an  independent  figure  on  a different 
basis  from  that  used  by  Dr.  Soetbeer,  and  one 


which  can  be  continued  down  to  date.  This 
is  also  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
report,  and  is  continued  since  1891  in  the 
annual  publication  of  the  Hamburg  bureau. 

Dr.  Soetbeer’s  index  for  114  articles  and  for 
his  8 sub-groups  are  given  as  follows  ; for  five- 
year  periods,  which,  however,  do  not  correspond 
exactly  with  the  same  grouping  of  years  which 
we  have  given  in  our  other  tables,  but  will 
serve  as  approximate  comparisons  for  the  periods 
in  question  : — 


Average  for  1847-50  — 100. 


20 

22 

7 

19 

14 

7 

11 

14 

114 

Period. 

Products  of 
ngriculture. 

Animal  and 
fish  products. 

Southern 

products. 

Tropical 

products. 

Minerals  and 
metals. 

Textile 

materials. 

Miscellaneous 

articles. 

British 

manufactured 

articles. 

Articles. 
Grand  total. 

1851-55 

129-99 

114-79 

110-43 

110-97 

107-03 

105-20 

106-65 

98-47 

112-22 

1856-60 

131-84 

132-31 

134-72 

122-61 

113-59 

107-12 

108-21 

102-41 

120-91 

1861-65 

124-46 

128-24 

114-13 

118-64 

102-11 

131-83 

144-33 

127-56 

123-59 

1866-70 

137-74 

136-35 

121-54 

118-32 

95-47 

129-17 

105-90 

130-55 

123-57 

1871-75 

144-90 

154-57 

131-50 

130-72 

116-90 

117-17 

114-98 

126-44 

133-29 

1876-80 

138-12 

146-76 

138-91 

126-38 

94-35 

102-33 

96-79 

111-70 

123-07 

1881-85 

130-77 

150-65 

134-41 

119-91 

81-55 

96-65 

91-11 

103-28 

117-68 

1886-90 

101-07 

130-64 

126-10 

117-32 

76-13 

84-86 

81-69 

95-88 

104-46 

1891 

119-88 

131  -66 

139-99 

113-56 

84-72 

80-40 

85-06 

95-11 

109-19 

A more  minute  discussion  of  the  above  data 
for  a study  of  the  movement  of  prices  in  the 
period  under  consideration,  and  of  the  theoretical 
questions  involved  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
figures  according  to  the  various  plans,  is  not 
possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 
Prof.  R.  P.  Falkner,  the  statistician  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  committee,  has  in  his  analysis  of 
the  tables  in  that  report  gone  to  great  trouble 
to  ascertain  and  explain  the  way  in  which  these 
several  groups  of  statistics  were  collected,  and 
the  methods  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
various  tables.  Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay  has  in 
another  place  discussed  at  greater  length  the 
theoretical  methods  of  grouping  price  statistics. ' 

A few  observations  may  be  made  as  to  the 
general  movement  of  prices.  In  1850  prices 
were  high  compared  with  the  periods  immedi- 
ately preceding.  General  prices  rose  steadily 
until  the  panic  of  1857.  This  was  sui>posed 
to  be  partly  due  to  stimulation  of  industry 
through  the  gold  discoveries  and  partly  due 
to  changes  in  the  monetary  standard,  due  also 
“ the  increased  supply  of  gold.  From  1857 
J 1862  American  prices  fell  steadily.  This 
WM  during  the  period  following  the  panic,  and 
efore  the  effects  of  the  civil  war  on  industry 
to  make  themselves  felt.  'European 
pncM  recovered  sooner  from  the  industrial  erisis 
prices  continued  to  rise.  The  war 
in  America  seems  to  have  exerted  almost  as 

lS5o!^j’ena  A'deJTnctoiie  seit 


gi-eat  an  effect  on  European  gold  prices  as  it  did 
on  American  gold  prices.  The  period  from  the 
close  of  the  American  war  to  1873  was  a period 
of  high  prices  in  all  markets,  and  then  there 
came  another  industrial  crisis  and  a long  period 
of  falling  prices  which  has  been  interrupted 
but  slightly,  and  for  very  short  periods,  down 
to  the  present  date.  This  continuous  fall  in 
prices  has  been  a subject  of  much  discussion  in 
connection  with  propositions  for  changing  the 
monetary  standard  in  various  countries  (see 
Bimetallism  ; Gold  as  Standard  ; Silver 
AS  Standard  ; Index  Numbers).  This  fall 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  period  under 
discussion.  It  seems  to  be  contrary  to  all 
past  experience.  In  spite  of  better  statistical 
facilities  for  measuring  it,  and  a more  uniform 
basis  of  comparison  between  various  markets, 
owing  to  development  in  transportation  faeilities, 
than  probably  existed  in  any  earlier  period, 
there  is  far  less  agreement  as  to  the  causes  of 
this  iiersistent  downward  movement  in  general 
prices.  The  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany, 
and  later  the  attempt  of  all  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  to  establish  the  gold  standard 
on  a firm  basis,  and  a corresponding  distrust  of 
silver  for  monetary  purposes,  is  one  reason 
alleged  for  the  movement  in  prices  since  1873. 
Reduced  cost  of  production,  improved  processes 
and  increase  of  capital,  and  enormous  increase 
in  the  use  of  machinery  in  all  lines  of  industry, 
are  also  causes  alleged  to  account  for  these 
changes.  Greatly  reduced  cost  of  traiisporta- 
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tion  and  superior  organisation  of  industry  under 
the  management  of  the  joint-stock  company  are 
still  other  causes  enumerated. 

The  TJ.S.  Senate  report  has  reduced  all  the 
above  tables  for  statistical  measurement  to  a 
common  basis  of  comparison  for  relative  prices 
based  on  the  year  1860,  which  is  regarded  by 
that  committee  as  a normal  year.  Considerable 
material  has  also  been  collected  in  this  report 
on  the  changes  in  wages. 

[For  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  collection 
of  material  on  the  period  1850-91  consult  “Retail 
Prices  and  Wages,”  Report  of  Finance  Gommittee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  1892,  3 vols.  ; and  more 
particularly,  “Wholesale  Prices,  Wages  and  Trans- 
portation.” Report  by  samecommittee  with  analysis 
of  tables  by  Prof.  Roland  P.  Falkuer,  Washing- 
ton, 1893, 4 vols. — Tooke  and  Newmarch,  History  of 
Prices,  vol.  vi.  The  last  two  volumes  of  this  history 
are  very  scarce,  because  the  history  was  issued 
in  single  volumes  and  almost  the  whole  edition  of 
vols.  V.  and  vi.  was  destroyed  by  fire  before  any 
very  large  number  had  been  sold.  There  is  an 
excellent  German  translation  with  a good  intro- 
duction and  many  valuable  notes  and  additions 
by  the  translator.— Z)ie  Geschichte  und  Bestimmung 
der  Preise  wahrend  der  Jahre  1793-1857.  Von 
T.  Tooke  und  W.  Newmarch,  Deutsch,  imd  mit 
Zusatzen  versehen  von  C.  W.  Asher,  Dresden,  1859, 
2 bde.  For  two  detailed  studies  of  special  groups 
of  commodities,  see  Lindsay,  Preisbewegung  der 
Edelmetalle  seit  1850  verglichen  mit  der  der  andern 
Metalle  unter  hesonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der 
Produktions-  und  Konsimvtiorisrerhdltnisse,  Jena, 
1893,  and  W.  Schultze,  Die  Produktions-  und 
Preisentwickelung  der  Rohprodukte  der  Textil- 
industrie  seit  1850,  Jena,  1896. — L.  L.  Price, 
Money  and  its  Relation  to  Prices,  is  a compact 
work  dealing  chiefly  with  the  recent  period.  D. 
A.  Wells,  Recent  Economic  Ghanges,  and  Schonhof, 
History  of  Prices,  are  two  books  which  lay  great 
stress  on  improvements  in  production  and  cheapen- 
ing of  processes  as  causes  of  recent  price  phenomena. 
Soetbeer’s  Materialien  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  are  inv.aluable.  See 
Prices^  History  of.  Appendix.]  s.  m‘c.  l. 

Prices  axd  Money.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  amount  of  the  monetary  circu- 
lation exercises  an  important  influence  on  the 
level  of  average  prices,  though  some  contend 
that  the  influence  is  less  direct  than  is  com- 
monly stated.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  state  that  “it  is  the  range  of  prices 
as  part  of  a general  economic  condition  which 
helps  to  determine  the  quantity  of  money  in  use, 
and  not  the  quantity  of  money  in  use  which 
determines  the  prices.” 

It  ■will  conduce  to  clearness  if  we  tabulate 
the  leading  conditions  whoso  interaction  is 
concerned  in  the  case  before  us.  They  are  : 

(i)  Tlie  quantity  of  money  in  circulation. 

(ii)  The  amount  of  exchange  transactions  to 

be  performed,  i.e.  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities to  be  exchanged. 

(iii)  The  proportion  of  credit  to  cash  transac- 

tions. 


(iv)  The  rapidity  of  circulation  of  money. 

(v)  The  average  level  of  jjrices. 

If  variation  in  any  one  of  these  be  produced 
by  some  external  influence,  one  or  more  of  the 
others  must  be  correspondingly  modified.  If, 
for  example,  an  increase  or  decrease  in  (i)  be 
produced  under  circumstances  which  do  not 
modify  (ii)  (iii)  or  (iv),  there  will  result  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  (v)  proportionate  to  the 
change  in  (i).  In  general  some  changes  in 
these  intermediate  heads  ■will  aocompanv 
changes  in  (i),  and  we  can  then  only  say  that 
a change  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
tends  to  produce  a change  in  the  level  of  prices,  a 
large  change  in  the  one  tending  to  a large  change 
in  the  other,  a small  to  a small  ; while  the 
change  in  (i)  may  be  compensated  entirely  by 
changes  in  (ii)  (iii)  or  (iv),  and  lead  in  actual 
fact  to  no  change  in  average  prices  resulting 
from  the  change  in  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion. To  state  the  matter  otherwise,  an 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  business  not  accom- 
panied by  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
monetary  circulation  ■will  be  followed  by  a fall 
in  prices  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  offset  by  an 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  money 
or  an  increased  proportion  of  exchanges  effected 
by  means  of  credit. 

One  leading  difficulty  in  the  above  statement 
is  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  the  term 
“ money.”  Does  it  include  “standard  ” money 
only,  or  are  bank-notes  included  ? If  the  latter, 
are  all  included,  or  only  such  as  are  convertible 
at  sight  into  the  standard  com  by  virtue  of 
legal  enactments  ? Should  token  - money  be 
also  included  ? Should  “ bank  money  ” — the 
amounts  held  by  bankers,  on  which  cheques 
may  be  dra^wn  at  any  minute,  by  which  cheques 
the  vast  majority  of  purchases  and  sales  are 
carried  through  no^wadays — also  be  included  T 
The  case  seems  to  call  for  a use  of  the  term 
“money,”  which  shall  reserve  it  to  forms  of 
money  of  universal  acceptance.  Legal-tender 
money  would  cover  the  ground  did  not  local 
custom  often  override  enactments  conferring 
legal-tender  power  on  specific  forms  of  money. 
In  England  gold  coins  and  Bank  of  England 
notes  would  be  included,  since  the  latter  may 
be  regarded  in  practice,  spite  of  the  fiduciary 
issue,  to  be  represervtative  money,  forming  no 
augmentation  of  the  currency,  being  issued 
against  the  actual  deposit  of  the  material  of  the 
standard  coin. 

The  influence  of  speculative  credit  in  raising 
prices  for  a time  above  their  normal  level,  and 
also  in  enabling  a varying  volume  of  exchanges 
to  be  effected  without  change  in  the  volume  of 
currency  or  the  level  of  prices,  when  the 
variation  is  in  the  main  of  the  nature  of 
seasonal  variation,  has  dra^wn  attention  to  this 
cause  of  changing  price  and  led  to  the  minimis- 
ing of  the  effect  produced  by  the  volume  of 
the  monetary  circulation.  As  Jevons  ■wrote  : 
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“Every  one  who  promises  to  pay  gold  on  a 
future  day  thereby  increases  the  anticipated 
supply  of  gold,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  gold  which  can  thus  be  thro^vn 
upon  the  market.  Every  one  who  draws  a 
bill  or  issues  a note,  unconsciously  acts  as 
a ‘ bear  ’ upon  the  gold  market.  ” Elsewhere 
he  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  “prices 
and  credit  mutually  inflate  each  other,”  but, 
after  carefully  detailing  the  course  of  prices 
during  an  inflation  and  subsequent  collapse 
of  credit,  reached  the  conclusion  that  “prices 
temporarily  may  rise  or  fall  independently 
of  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  country ; 
ultimately  they  must  be  governed  by  this 
quantity.  Credit  gives  a certain  latitude 
without  rendering  prices  ultimately  indepen- 
dent of  gold.  ” 

This  conclusion  is  in  fact  the  only  sound 
conclusion.  Prices  e.vpress  the  relation  between 
the  amount  of  commodities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  amount  of  the  media  of  exchange 
available  for  the  purposes  of  their  circulation 
on  the  other.  These  media  of  exchange  are  of 
various  forms,  but  their  amount,  though 
subject  to  extensive  variation,  is  ultimately 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  the  monetary 
circulation,  in  terms  of  which  values  are 
expressed,  and  as  substitutes  for  which  alone 
other  media  of  exchange,  such  as  cheques, 
promissory  notes,  etc.,  are  accepted. 

A frequent  objection  made  to  the  statement 
of  the  dependence  of  the  average  level  of  prices 
on  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  is  that 
the  variations  of  different  prices  are  by  no 
means  of  equal  amount,  and  that  some  prices 
have  not  fallen  at  all  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  when  on  the  average  wholesale 
prices  have  fallen  35  to  40  per  cent.  As  well 
allege  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  on  our 
coasts  is  not  due  to  the  tidal  waves  which  are 
produced  by  the  attractions  of  the  moon  and 
of  the  sun.  Neighbouring  places  have  tides 
of  vastly  different  heights,  but  all  would 
vanish  were  their  original  cause  destroyed. 
We  have  spring-tides  and  neap-tides  according 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  crests  of  the 
lunar  and  solar  tidal  waves,  and  clearly  due  to 
these  influences,  though  in  some  places  the 
variation  is  less,  in  others  enormously  more, 
than  in  the  centre  of  the  ocean.  The  forma- 
tion of  coast  lines  and  the  location  of  land 
masses  modify  infinitely  the  observable  results 
of  one  common  cause,  while  the  wind  may 
again  interfere  to  reduce  or  increase  the  actual 
movement  at  a given  place.  So  also  with 
pnces : they  show  indefinite  variety  of  varia- 
tion due  to  the  common  influence,  changes  in 
the  amount  of  the  monetary  circulation,  but 
that  they  do  respond  to  that  influence  can  be 
w well  denied  as  that  the  tide  at  London 
Bndge  is  a lesult  of  the  same  fundamental 
tide-producing  causes  as  those  which  affect  the 


tides  at  Teneriffe.  The  intensity  of  the  result 
is  modified  by  many  and  influential  causes,  the 
fact  that  it  flows  from  a definite  assignable 
cause  cannot  be  disproved,  and  is  far  too 
important  to  be  ignored.  a.  w.  f. 

Prices,  Real  and  Nominal.  Price  is  a 
particular  case  of  value  (see  Value).  Value 
is  the  ratio  at  which  a given  quantity  of  one 
commodity  exchanges  for  another.  The  value 
of  any  one  commodity  may  therefore  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  any  one  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  commodities.  In  communities 
which  are  in  a very  low  state  of  civilization, 
trade  is  carried  on  to  a large  extent  by  barter 
(see  Barter)  ; but,  where  civilization  has 
made  some  progress,  values  take  the  form  of 
prices,  that  is,  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
some  one  commodity,  usually  a metal,  on 
account  of  its  durability,  divisibility,  and 
certain  other  qualities  (see  Coinage).  In  other 
words,  values  are  expressed  in  money  and  termed 
prices  (see  Monet). 

The  nominal  price  of  a commodity  at  a 
given  time  and  place  is  the  number  of  units 
of  money  at  which  a given  quantity  of  it  is 
exchanged  at  that  time  and  place.  This 
nominal  price  depends,  so  far  as  wholesale 
transactions  are  concerned,  on  several  factors, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  state  of  the 
money  market  (see  Money  Market),  the 
supply,  actual  and  prospective,  of  the  com- 
modity, and  the  demand,  actual  and  pro- 
spective, for  it.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
having  regard  to  short  periods  of  time,  the 
nominal  price  is  the  real  price.  But  there  are 
certain  classes  of  economic  investigations  which 
necessitate  the  consideration  of  price  in  another 
aspect,  namely,  the  quantities  of  all  other 
articles  for  which  any  given  article  can  be 
exchanged.  If  the  nominal  price  of  A now  is 
the  same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  while  the 
nominal  prices  of  B,  C,  and  other  articles  have 
fallen,  the  real  price  of  A has  risen  ; for  the 
same  amount  of  A will  procure  for  its  possessor 
a larger  amount  than  before  of  other  articles 
or  services.  Now,  as  the  final  object  of  any 
exchange  of  a commodity  for  money  is  the 
procuring  of  other  commodities  or  services, 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  capable  of  affording 
satisfaction  of  the  desire  for  them  is  the  real 
price  of  the  commodity.  The  “real”  price 
of  an  article  or  service,  in  short,  is  its  value 
expressed  in  terms  of  other  articles  or  services. 
It  should  be  specially  noted  that  “real”  and 
“nominal”  prices  at  any  given  time  and  place 
are  identical.  It  is  only  when  comparisons  are 
made  between  prices  ruling  at  two  or  more  dates 
that  the  difference  between  them,  if  any,  be- 
comes perceptible.  Retail  prices  are  governed 
to  a greater  extent  than  wholesale  prices  by 
custom,  and  often  are  far  removed  from  the 
real  value  of  the  articles  they  represent.  They 
follow  the  changes  in  wholesale  prices  slowly. 
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and  usually  are  unaffected  by  the  minor  move- 
ments in  the  latter.  But  over  sufficiently  long 
periods  retail  transactions  will  be  found  to 
show  approximately  the  same  variation  between 
real  and  nominal  prices  as  wholesale  transac- 
tions. 

[J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Ec.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  vii. — Sidgwick, 
Pol.  Ec.,  bk.  ii.  chs.  ii.  iii.  iv.  and  v.]  w.  H. 

PnicES,  Short- Pemod  Supply  and  Long- 
Period  Supply.  The  normal  supply  price  of 
many  commodities  may  be  regarded  from 
either  of  two  points  of  view,  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  the  supply  forthcoming  at  that 
price.  If  regard  be  had  to  the  degree  of 
difficulty  in  increasing  the  supply  with  such 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  production  as 
can  be  arranged  at  short  notice,  the  result  wiU 
be  likely  to  be  quite  other  than  if  the  reference 
is  to  such  adjustments  of  means  of  production 
to  quantity  demanded  as  require  a prolonged 
period  for  their  completion.  If  the  change  in 
demand  is  not  expected  to  be  permanent,  the 
existing  means  of  supply  will  not  be  augmented, 
and  it  is  almost  universally  true  that  an  increase 
in  the  amount  demanded  raises  the  short-period 
normal  supplj’^  price.  But  if  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  demand  will  be  permanently  enlarged, 
the  means  of  production  wiU  be  adapted  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  it  may  well  happen  that 
economies  rendered  possible  by  an  enlarged 
scale  of  production  may  be  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  result  that  the  long-period  normal 
supply  price  is  lowered. 

If  an  enlarged  demand  is  expected  to  be 
permanent,  it  may  yet  be  impossible  to  rapidly 
increase  the  means  of  production,  and  then, 
during  the  interval  when  the  demand  can 
only  be  met  from  former  means  of  supply,  or 
with  imperfect  adaptation  of  existing  means  to 
the  new  conditions,  the  effect  wUl  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  case  where  no  permanent  change  of 
demand  is  anticipated.  A reduction  in  demand 
will  be  dealt  with  similarly  to  an  increase, 
and  if  the  reduction  is  expected  to  be  only 
temporary,  or  if  the  means  of  production  can 
only  slowly  be  reduced  to  correspond  with  the 
new  state  of  things,  there  will  be,  for  a time, 
circumstances  in  which  the  supply  price  is 
determined  with  but  little  reference  to  perma- 
nent conditions,  that  is,  the  short-period  normal 
supply  price  and  the  long-period  nonnal  supply 
price  will  not  coincide. 

These  two  terms  have  reference  therefore  to 
equilibria  of  demand  and  supply  when  there 
are  taken  into  consideration,  respectively,  the 
immediate  and  temporary  situation,  and  the 
situation  which  is  produced  by  the  gradual 
adjustment  of  productive  means  to  more  per- 
manent conditions  of  demand.  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  division 
between  “long”  and  “short"  periods. 

[Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  v.  chs.  v.  and  xii.,  and 
a paper  privately  printed  by  Mr.  H.  Cunynghame, 


Some  remarks  on  hemand  and  SupjAy  Carou 
and  their  Interpretation.  ] a.  w.  t. 

Prices,  Theory  of.  Any  theoretical  dia- 
cuBsion  of  price  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
value.  Values  find  their  concrete  expression 
in  prices.  Price  may  therefore  be  defined  as 
the  value  of  one  commodity  in  terms  of  another 
(see  Value).  Tlie  price  of  a pound  of  coffee 
is  theoretically  a half  bushel  of  wheat  in 
a market  where  a half  bashel  of  wheat  is 
exchanged  for  a pound  of  coffee.  In  more 
general  usage,  however,  price  has  reference  to 
the  value  of  a commodity  expressed  in  terms 
of  some  general  standard  commodity  which  is 
used  as  money.  Professor  Hadley  says:  “A 
price  is  a fact.  A value  is  an  estimate  of  what 
a price  ought  to  be  ” {Economics,  p.  91 ). 
Hardly  less  subtle  than  the  analysis  of  value 
is  that  which  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
factors  that  enter  into  and  explain  fluctuations 
in  price.  In  every  economic  transaction  in 
which  price  enters,  there  are  four  variables 
which  exert  an  influence  in  determining  what 
the  price  shall  be  ; the  value  of  the  commodity 
to  the  buyer,  the  value  of  money  to  the  buyer, 
the  value  of  money  to  the  seller,  and  the  value 
of  the  commodity  to  the  seller.  These  fotir 
sets  of  values  are  each  determined  a separate 
equation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
all  four  equations  of  supply  and  demand  vary 
somewhat  whenever  one  varies,  that  is,  they 
interact  on  each  other  (see  iloNEY). 

Price  may  equal  the  cost  of  production  in 
any  particular  market.  For  commodities  which 
require  no  costly  machinery  to  produce,  where 
no  large  stock  of  the  commodity  exists,  where 
the  demand  is  uniform  and  strong,  and  where  the 
supply  can  be  readily  increased  or  diminished, 
the  price  does  tend  to  equal  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion detennined  by  the  cost  of  producing  the 
marginal  increment  consumed,  or  that  portion 
of  the  product  produced  imder  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  This  is  known 
as  normal  price  (F.  A.  Walker,  Political  Economy, 
p.  100).  Such  conditions  rarely,  if  ever,  exist, 
and  the  market  price  is  in  reality  a variation 
from  the  normal  price  due  to  the  action  of  the 
other  variables,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Auspitz  and  Lieben,  in  their 
painstaking  inquiry  into  the  theory  of  prices, 
and  in  their  efforts  to  give  their  results  the 
form  of  mathematical  precision,  accept  as  a 
fundamental  proposition  that  the  price  of  a 
commodity  equals  the  utility  of  the  last  or 
marginal  increment  purchased,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  the  marginal  increment  sold. 

Marshall  has  added  to  the  clearness  of  his 
discussion  by  introducing  the  terms  demand - 
price  and  supply-price.  He  states  thus  the 
law  of  supplj'  and  demand  in  its  bearing  on 
demand-price  : “An  increase  in  the  amount  of 
a thing  that  a person  has  will,  other  things 
being  equal  (i.c.  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
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and  the  amount  of  money  at  his  command, 
being  equal)  diminish  his  Marginal  Demand- 
price  for  it  ” (Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics, 
2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  152).  Here  again,  thi’ee  vari- 
ables are  eliminated  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sion, and  only  one  considered.  Another  quota- 
tion will  show  his  use  of  these  terms.  It  is 
found  on  page  195  of  the  Principles  : “As  the 
price  required  to  attract  purchasers  to  any  given 
amount  of  a commodity  was  called  the  demand - 
price  for  that  amount,  so  the  price  required  to 
call  forth  the  exertion  necessary  for  producing 
any  given  amount  of  a commodity  may  be 
called  the  supply- price  for  that  amount.”  The 
equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  price 
is  oue  of  the  most  interesting  and  intricate 
problems  of  modem  economics,  and  the  one  to 
which  Professor  Marshall  has  contributed  the 
best  discussion  in  bk.  v.  of  his  Principles. 

Prices  may  be  considered  either  as  wholesale 
prices  or  as  retail  prices.  Wholesale  prices  are 
much  more  sensitive  to  competition,  and  are, 
generally  speaking,  much  more  capable  of 
being  readily  reduced  to  economic  law  than  are 
retail  prices.  The  latter  are  more  influenced 
by  custom,  and  reflect  with  greater  emphasis 
the  variations  in  consumption. 

Prices  are  furthermore  to  be  considered,  from 
a theoretical  point  of  view,  as  monopoly  prices, 
when  special  conditions  such  as  scarcity,  legal 
privileges,  etc.,  aSiect  the  equilibrium  of  supply 
and  demand  of  the  commodities  offered  in  a 
given  market ; as  panic  prices,  when  special 
conditions  affect  the  monetary  standard  ; as 
luxury  prices,  when  the  value  of  the  monetary 
unit  is  small  for  a given  consumer ; as  crisis 
prices,  when  special  conditions  affect  the  seller 
of  commodities  in  a falling  market. 

Even  in  its  narrowest  limits,  excluding  the 
prices  for  services  and  for  land  as  belonging  to 
other  departments  of  economic  inquiry,  the 
theory  of  price  must  cover  a very  broad  field. 
It  should  endeavour  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  price  primarily  in  their  psychological  signifi- 
cance as  a question  in  the  balancing  of  final 
utilities  where  several  variables  are  concerned. 
In  the  second  place  it  should  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  concrete  manifestations  of  these 
psychological  phenomena  in  the  economic  facts 
of  an  average  market.  Here  it  is  evident  that 
no  one  theory  or  rather  no  one  principle  can  be 
made  to  explain  satisfactorily  all  the  phenomena. 
A^e  find,  rather,  several  theories  explaining 
various  groups  of  phenomena  and  dealing  with 
various  kinds  of  prices  as  enumerated  above. 
Thwe  must  be  considered  as  collectively  consti- 
tuting a theory  of  prices.  Finally,  there  is  a 
third  problem  depending  partially  on  economic 
considerations  and  partially  on  social  factors, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  stability  of  prices. 
This  is  really  a problem  in  distribution,  but 
Its  significance  cannot  be  ignored  from  the  point 
of  view  of  price  theory. 


[All  the  text  books  on  political  economy  treat 
of  the  theory  of  prices.  See  especially,  Marshall, 
Prin.  of  Econ.,  vol.  i. — J.  S.  Mill,  Prin.  of  Polit. 
Econ. — Cairnes,  Pol.  Econ. — Hadley,  Economics. 
The  best  special  treatment  of  the  subject  is  found 
in  J evons’s  Theory  of  Pol.  Econ.  and  Investigations 
in  Currency  and  Finance. — Zuckerkandl,  Theorie 
des  Preises. — Auspitz  und  Lieben,  Untersuchungen 
iiher  die  Theorie  des  Preises. — Wieser,  Der  natur- 
liche  Wert,  and  “ The  Theory  of  Value,”  Annals  of 
Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  ii. — Smart,  Introd.  to  Theory  of 
Value. — Bdhm-Bawerk,  “Wert-Kosten  u.  Grenz- 
nutzen,”  in  ./aArA  d.  Nat.  okon.,  in.  Folge,  Bd.  iii. 
also  art.  on  “Ultimate  Standard  of  Value,”  AwiiaZs 
of  Amer.  Acad.  vol.  v.  On  the  problem  of 
distribution  in  relation  to  stability  of  prices,  see 
Patten,  Dynamic  Economics,  Phila.,  1892,  and 
“The  Stability  of  Prices,”  Amer.  Econ.  Assn. 
Publications,  vol.  iii.  (See  Money  ; Value  ; 
PrICES,HiSTOBY  OF.)]  S.M'C.  L. 

PRIME  : Fr.  (1)  Bourse  ; (2)  Commeeoe. 
A contract  on  French  markets  for  public 
securities  analogous  to  the  Call  in  options 
on  English  stock  exchanges.  The  modus 
operandi  is,  however,  difl'erent,  and  the  con- 
verse operation  of  the  put  is  not  practised  (see 
Put  and  Call).  The  prime  is  the  forfeit 
paid  by  the  buyer  to  cancel  a conditional 
purchase  at  the  next  or  second  account  forward. 
The  amount  of  the  prime  is  included  in  the 
price,  which  is  consequently  higher  than  that 
which  would  be  paid  in  the  case  of  an  uncondi- 
tional purchase,  and  the  margin  between  the 
latter  price  and  the  price  “it prime”  is  wider 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
prime  or  forfeit.  Where  the  amount  of  the 
prime  is  small,  as  it  forms  the  limit  to  the 
profit  of  the  seller,  he  demands  a higher  price 
than  with  a large  prime  as  he  is  more  exjjosed, 
in  the  case  of  a rise,  to  have  to  buy  in  at  a loss 
to  deliver  the  stock.  The  primes  for  French 
renies  are  25  or  50  centimes,  or  1 franc.  For 
shares  five  francs  or  multiples  of  that  sum. 
Primes  are  distinguished  in  boui’se  quotations 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  dont  (of  which)  or 
d.  to  the  price.  For  example,  French  3 per 
cents,  at  102  francs  dont  25  centimes,  means 
that  the  buyer  may  take  up  the  stock  at  102 
francs  or  pay  the  forfeit  of  25  centimes. 

The  reponse  des  primes  or  declaration  of  op- 
tions takes  place  at  1-30  in  the  bourse  of  the 
day  preceding  the  account,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  15th  and  last  day  of  the  month.  The  quota- 
tions at  that  hour  are  posted,  and  the  buyer 
may  then  calculate  whether  it  is  to  his  advan- 
tage to  make  the  purchase  firm  or  pay  the 
prime  to  cancel  it.  In  practice  the  broker 
usually  decides  this  for  him,  instructions  being 
only  necessary  when  the  profit  or  loss  would 
come  out  about  the  same  either  way. 

(2)  Primes  (commerce)  are  bounties  in 
various  forms  to  encourage  or  protect  native 
industry  or  production,  and  enable  it  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries.  Primes  de  construction 
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for  sliipbuilding  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Colbert  ; they  are  a payment  by  the  State  per 
ton  on  ships  built  in  France  as  a compensation 
for  the  higher  cost  of  the  materials  employed, 
caused  by  the  protective  duties  on  iron  and 
timber.  Primes  de  navigationaxe  paid  per  ton  per 
thousand  miles  run,  the  coasting  trade  excepted. 
Primes  de  pSche  are  paid  first  per  head  of  the 
crews  employed  in  the  cod-fisheries,  to  favour 
the  recruitment  of  the  navy,  and  next  on  the 
fish  taken  to  enable  French  fishers  to  under-sell 
their  rivals  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries  where  the  consumption  is 
large.  Prunes  have  increased  in  number  since 
the  revival  of  protection  in  late  years,  and  are 
gi’anted  to  home  producers  of  articles  not 
protected  by  customs  duties,  as  on  raw  silk, 
flax,  and  other  textiles  ; or  on  shale,  to  counter- 
vail a reduction  in  the  duty  on  imported 
petroleum ; by  a drawback  on  cotton  yarn 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  mixed 
stufls  for  export,  even  when  no  duty  has  been 
previously  received,  as  when  the  cotton  yarn  is 
of  French  manufacture,  etc.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  these  primes  have  really  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  French  industry,  but 
producers  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
government  and  parliament  that  they  could 
not  exist  without  them.  T.  L. 

PRIMER  SEISIN  was  the  right  of  the  kings 
of  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest  to  exact, 
on  the  death  of  a tenant-in-chief,  from  the  heir, 
if  of  full  age,  one  year’s  profits  of  the  land  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  relief.  It  originated 
in  the  king’s  right  to  enter  upon  the  land  on 
the  tenant’s  death  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  relief  and  as  a defence  against  intruders. 
The  common  practice  of  suing  for  livery  of 
seisin  within  a year  and  a day  after  the  decease 
of  the  previous  tenant  would  fix  the  period 
covered  by  primer  seisin  at  one  year.  Heirs 
who  were  minors,  and  therefore  wards  of  the 
king,  did  not  pay  primer  seisin  on  reaching 
their  majority  ; and  only  half  a year’s  profits 
were  due  from  a successor  whose  possession  of 
the  estate  was  subject  to  a life  interest, — in 
legal  language,  who  had  the  reversion  expectant 
upon  an  estate  for  life.  This  charge  fell  into 
desuetude  with  other  feudal  incidents,  and  was 
finally  abolished  in  1660  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
A law  enacted  in  France  in  1245  by  St.  Louis 
gave  the  king  a year’s  possession  of  the  land 
of  a deceased  tenant,  but  only  in  default  of 
relief.  The  papal  claim  to  first-fruits  was 
modelled  on  the  feudal  primer  seisin. 

[Coke  upon  Littleton,  77a. — Blackstone’s  Com- 
inenlaries. — Hallara,  Middle  Ages. — Gneist,  Eng. 
Const.  ] 15.  a.  p. 

PRIMOGENITURE.  The  name  of  primo- 
geniture is  given  to  the  law  or  custom  in  virtue 
of  which  an  eldest  son  succeeds  either  to  the 
sovereign  jwwer  or  to  the  landed  estate  of  his 
father,  either  in  default  of  or  to  the  exclusion 


of  any  testamentary  disposition.  Tlie  rule  of 
primogeniture  has  prevailed  more  widely  with 
reference  to  political  power  than  with  reference 
to  property.  It  is  obviously  for  the  general 
good  that  the  authority  of  a king  or  chief 
should  not  be  liable  to  division  on  his  decease, 
but  should  pass  in  its  entirety,  if  possible,  to 
an  adult  man.  In  some  countries  the  eldest 
son  has  been  passed  over  in  favour  of  the  eldest 
male  of  the  reigning  house.  But  this  practice 
rests  on  the  same  reason  which  has  usually  led 
a people  to  prefer  the  eldest  son,  namely,  the 
inconvenience  of  a minor’s  rule.  There  is  no 
equally  forcible  reason  why  the  estate  of  a 
private  person  deceased  should  go  entirely  to 
his  eldest  son,  leaving  the  other  children  un- 
provided. Primogeniture  in  this  sense  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  legal  systems  of  antiquity  and  of  the  east. 
It  was  also  unknown  to  the  German  conquerors 
of  the  Roman  empire.  In  England  primogeni- 
ture as  a rule  of  succession  to  private  property 
was  unknown  before  the  Norman  conquest. 
Primogeniture,  in  this  sense,  is  a distinguishing 
mark  of  feudalism.  Under  the  feudal  system 
each  man’s  status  depended  on  his  relation  to  the 
land.  Each  landowner  in  his  degree  discharged 
definite  civil  and  military  functions,  and  was 
so  far  a partaker  in  sovereign  power.  As  the 
possession  of  land  conferred  this  public  character, 
it  was  natural  that  the  estate  should  be  treated 
Rke  a little  kingdom,  should  be  considered 
indivisible,  and  should  go  to  the  eldest  son. 
The  opposite  principle  of  equal  subdivision 
would  have  broken  up  the  civil  and  military 
hierarchy  in  one  or  two  generations.  The 
government  of  a province  or  the  command  of 
a regiment  does  not  admit  of  p>artition  between 
the  sons  of  a late  governor  or  a late  colonel. 
Accordingly  the  rule  of  primogeniture  is  said  to 
have  been  first  established  with  respect  to  the 
beneficia  or  grants  made  by  the  Frankish 
sovereigns  on  condition  of  personal  service. 
With  the  progress  of  feudal  tenure  it  spread 
over  most  of  central  and  western  Europe.  The 
historj'  of  the  rule  in  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain  is  far  too  intricate  to  be  even  sum- 
marised here.  As  each  of  these  countries  was 
broken  up  into  territories  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent, and  as  ^vithin  each  territory  local 
custom  was  diversified  and  tenacious  of  life,  the 
rules  of  succession  differed  indefinitely  from 
place  to  place.  Even  in  the  same  district  the 
nobles  often  lived  under  one  law,  the  burghers 
under  another,  and  the  peasants  under  a third, 
so  that  one  class  might  accept  and  another 
class  might  reject  the  principle  of  primogeniture. 
The  revival  of  the  Roman  law  affected  the 
principle  differently  in  different  states,  but  upon 
the  whole  tended  to  weaken  it.  Thus  on  the 
continent  the  idea  of  primogeniture  never 
attained  universal  or  unqualified  acceptance. 
In  England,  a small  country  united  ^tinies 
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under  a strong  central  government,  the  rule  of 
primogeniture,  once  introduced  by  the  Normans, 
prevailed  more  rapidly  and  eompletely  than  else- 
where. It  was  well  established  by  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  although  the  old  custom  of 
equal  division  between  all  the  sons  (Gavelkind) 
held  its  ground  in  Kent  and  in  a few  other  places. 
But  as  women  were  incapable  of  personally  dis- 
charging the  feudal  service  due  for  their  lands, 
the  rule  of  primogeniture  was  not  applied  to 
daughters  succeeding  in  default  of  sons.  They 
took  and  still  take  equally  as  co-parceners.  As 
the  power  to  make  a will  of  lands  was  lost  in 
the  feudal  period  of  English  law,  the  father  w’as 
unable  to  modify  the  rights  of  the  eldest  son. 
But  when  the  testamentary  power  was  restored, 
at  first  by  the  invention  of  uses  (beneficial 
interests  in  land  distinct  from  the  legal  estate 
and  protected  by  the  chancellor),  and  afterwards 
by  the  acts  32  Hen.  A'^III.  c.  1 and  12  Car.  II.  c. 
24,  the  rule  of  primogeniture  became  merely  a 
rule  of  intestate  succession.  There  exists  no  law 
compelling  the  father  to  leave  his  land  to  the 
eldest  son.  Large  estates  in  the  United 
Kingdom  do  commonly  pass  undivided  to  the 
eldest  son,  but  this  is  not  the  result  of  any 
law.  It  is  the  result  of  a custom  of  making 
settlements  with  provisions  to  that  effect.  The 
custom  has  survived  to  our  day  because  the 
political  and  social  importance  of  a family  has 
in  a great  measure  depended  on  the  landed 
possessions  of  its  chief.  In  France  and  in  the 
countries  subject  to  the  influence  of  France, 
the  rule  of  primogenitm-e  was  abolished  by  the 
revolution.  The  Code  Napoleon  makes  sub- 
division compulsory.  As  a political  expedient 
in  a feudal  society  the  rule  of  primogeniture  had 
its  uses.  As  a law,  or  even  as  a custom  of 
succession  to  landed  property  in  modem  times, 
it  has  been  severely  criticised,  as  (1)  contrary 
to  the  feelings  of  justice  and  affection  which 
prompt  a parent  to  provide  equally  for  all  his 
children  ; (2)  coirupting  to  the  eldest  son  who 
obtains  the  whole  of  the  estate  by  the  mere 
accident  of  birth,  and  cruel  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  been  brought  up  in  afifiuence 
and  often  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
penury  ; (3)  injurious  to  the  land,  which  is 
frequently  starved  by  the  tenant  for  life  in 
order  to  provide  portions  for  his  younger 
ofispring ; (4)  discouraging  to  industry  and 
thrift,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  estates  few  and 
large,  thus  withdramng  land  from  commerce 
and  hindering  the  application  of  capital  to 
land.  On  the  other  side  it  has  been  urged 
(1)  that  in  the  long  ran  the  importance  of  a 
family  is  an  advantage  to  every  member  of 
that  family  ; (2)  that  the  proprietors  of  large 
estates  are  often  liberal  and  enterprising  in 
improvement ; (3)  that  younger  sons  are  often 
bold  adventurers,  and  that  adventurers  are 
essential  to  national  greatness.  A law  of  com- 
pulsory subdivision  may  have  bad  effects  in 


I diminishing  the  size  of  properties  beyond  the 
limit  compatible  ivith  high  cultivation  or  in 
checking  too  strongly  the  natural  increase  of 
population.  Complete  or  at  least  liberal 
powers  of  testation  with  a rule  of  equal  division 
in  case  of  intestacy  appear  to  be  most  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  a modern  community.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  English  law  of  intestacy 
will  be  remodelled,  and  that  the  English  custom 
of  settling  all  the  land  on  the  eldest  son  will 
be  modified  as  large  estates  lose  by  degrees  the 
attractions  which  they  formerly  possessed. 

[See  Bequest,  Power  of  ; Ent.ml,  Law  of,  and 
authorities  cited ; Land,  Law  relating  to ; Taxa- 
tion ; Taxation  on  Property  and  Income.  Maine, 
Ancient  Law. — Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of 
English  Law. — Digby,  History  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property. — Cecil,  A Shm't  Histoi-y  of  Primogeni- 
tv.re.']  F.  C.  M. 

PRINCE-SMITH,  John  (1809-1874),  bora 
in  London,  was  the  son  of  a governor  of  British 
Guiana.  He  went  to  Germany  in  1830,  and 
employed  himself  there  for  some  years  in  teach- 
ing English,  settling  at  Berlin  in  1846.  From 
1861  to  1866  he  sat  for  Stettin  in  the  Prussian 
house  of  representatives,  and  from  1871  to 
1873  for  a division  of  Anhalt  in  the  German 
Reichstag.  He  died  at  Berlin. 

Prince-Smith  was  the  founder,  and  for  a long 
time  the  head,  of  the  German  free-trade  party. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and 
established  a free -trade  society  in  Berlin. 
Originality  could  scarcely  be  expected  in  a 
preacher  of  doctrines  already  fully  expounded 
by  Adam  Smith,  Say,  and  Bastiat,  and  popu- 
larised by  Cobden  and  others  during  the  English 
anti -com  law  agitation.  Those  doctrines  he 
put  forward  in  their  most  absolute  form.  Un- 
limited freedom  of  industry  was,  according  to 
him,  the  one  condition  of  the  economic  well- 
being of  a community,  and  the  individual  desire 
of  gain  the  necessary  and  sufficient  stimulus  of 
economic  activity.  The  state,  he  thought,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  stand  by  and  prevent  fraud 
or  violence  from  disturbing  the  process  of  social 
competition.  He  pays  no  attention  to  moral 
considerations  or  to  patriotic  motives,  and  holds 
that  private  profit  implies  public  gain.  Even 
those  who  differ  most  widely  from  these  views 
admit  that  he  did  much  useful  work  in  connec- 
tion with  legislation  on  banks,  coins,  weights 
and  measures.  His  entire  school,  too,  notwith- 
standing its  one-sidedness  and  its  positive 
errors,  has  rendered  important  service  by  oppos- 
ing the  extremes  of  German  proteetionism,  and 
by  its  energetic  warfare  against  monopolies,  un- 
necessary restrictions,  and  medifeval  survivals. 

Prince-Smith’s  collected  writings  were  published 
in  3 vols.,  1871-1880,  by  0.  Michaelis  and  K. 
Braun,  with  a biographical  sketch  by  O.  Wolff. 

[Lippert  in  Handw.  der  Staatswissenschaften. — 
Roscher  on  the  German  free-trade  school,  Oesch. 
der  N.-O.,  pp.  1014-20.]  J.  k.  i. 
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PRINCIPAL.  This  word  is  used  in  popular 
language,  and  also  in  legal  documents,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  original  amount  of  a debt  from  the 
interest  payable  thereon.  Thus  for  instance, 
in  a transfer  of  a mortgage,  ‘ ‘ the  said  principal 
sum  of  £ — (being  the  amount  of  the  original 
mortgage  debt),  together  with  interest  due  or 
to  become  due  thereon,”  is  assigned  to  the 
transferee.  E.  s. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT.  An  agent  is  a 
person  who  is  employed  to  do  an  act  on  behalf 
of  another  called  the  principal,  so  that  as  a rule 
the  principal  himself  becomes  bound.  That  one 
person  can  represent  another  is  a doctrine  that 
has  developed  but  slowly.  In  Roman  law  it  was 
a general  principle  that  no  one  could  enter  into 
a contract  by  stipulation  on  behalf  of  another, 
and  in  the  case  of  mandate  the  mandatarius  or 
quasi-agent  incuri'ed  a personal  liability  towards 
their  parties  (see  Mandatum).  The  modem 
principle  is  that  contracts  entered  into  by  an 
agent  are  regarded  as  entered  into  by  the 
principal,  provided  the  contract  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  agent’s  authority. 

No  special  form  of  words  is  required  to 
appoint  an  agent,  and  agency  may  be  inferred 
from  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  An  agent 
is  requu’ed  to  conduct  the  business  entrusted 
to  him  with  as  much  skUl  as  is  generally 
possessed  by  persons  engaged  in  a similar 
business,  to  act  ■with  reasonable  diligence,  to 
display  the  utmost  fidelity,  to  keep  proper 
accounts,  and  to  pay  over  all  moneys  received 
less  any  expenses  and  his  own  remuneration. 

Directors,  managers,  clerks,  and  servants, 
having  power  to  act  for  their  principals  or 
masters,  are  agents.  Besides  these,  the  chief 
classes  of  agents  are  (a)  Factors  (q.v.)  ; (6) 
Brokers  (q.v.) ; (c)  auctioneers  ; and  (d)  ship 
masters.  Each  class  is  subject  to  the  usages  of 
the  trade  relating  to  the  class.  An  agent  cannot 
as  a rule  delegate  his  powers,  but  by  the 
custom  of  certain  trades  sub-agents  may  be 
employed.  The  relation  of  principal  and  agent 
is  terminated  by  mutual  consent,  by  revocation, 
by  the  agent  renouncing,  by  the  expiration  of 
the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  completion  of  the 
business,  by  the  death  or  lunacy  of  either 
principal  or  agent,  and  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  principal. 

[Evans  on  PHndpal  and  Agent,  London,  1888. — 
C.ani{)bell  on  the  Sale  of  Goods  and  Commercial 
Agency,  London,  1891.]  J.  E.  c.  M. 

PRINSEP,  CuARLES  Robert  (1789-1864), 
translated  into  English  J.  B.  Say’s  Traite 
d’ Economic  Politique.  He  published  A Letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  present  Distress 
of  the  Country,  and  the  efficacy  of  raising  the 
Standard  of  our  Silver  Currency,  1816.  ^1. 

Blanqui  {Diet,  dc  VEcon.  Pol.)  remarks  that 
“this  curious  letter  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  discussion  on  pa])er  money  which  arose  in 
England  after  the  events  of  1814,  and  on  the 


occasion  of  the  proposal  to  resume  payments  in 
specie.” 

Prinsep  also  published  An  Essay  on  Money, 
(London,  1818,  8vo),  of  which  the  same  authority 
remarks : “ This  ■writing  is  much  and  justly 
esteemed  in  England  for  its  lucidity  and  its 
excellent  exposition  of  the  subject.”  a.  l. 

PRIOR,  Thomas  (1682-1751),  co-founder 
and  secretary  of  the  Dublin  Society  for  promot- 
ing husbandry  and  other  useful  arts  in  Ireland, 
1731,  wote  four  economic  treatises  on  Ireland. 

In  A List  of  the  Absentees  of  Ireland  and  the 
Yearly  Value  of  their  Estates  and  Incemes  spent 
abroad,  1729,  2nd  e<L,  1729,  reprinted  in  A 
Collection  of  Tracts  and  Treatises  illustrative  of 
Ireland,  1860-61  ; (the  6th,  miscalled  3rd,  ed., 
1769,  is  a new  book  not  by  Prior).  Prior  reckoned 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  Mance  of  tra/le  payments 
to  absentee  landlords,  employees,  and  pensioners, 
etc.  The  idea  was  taken  from  Sir  W.  Pettt,  Pol. 
An.  of  Ireland,  1672,  pp.  72,  73,  84,  and  liepC'Tt, 
1676,  ■who  improved  on  a hint  from  T.  Mrx, 
Eng.  Treas.,  1664,  p.  215.  But  Petty’s  results 
— acclaimed  by  Sir  W.  Temple,  1673.  and  J. 
Houghton,  November  9,  1682,  Pi.  La^wrence, 
1694 — ^were  guesswork.  Prior,  like  his  editor  in 
1769,  and  A.  Young,  Tour  in  Ireland,  1779,  in 
57,  made  exhaustive  personal  enquiries,  and  pub- 
lished his  items.  Their  results,  miscited  by  Lecky 
and  others,  made  the  total  drain  £621,499,  1729, 
£1,208,982,  1769  ; the  drain  for  rent  £383,700. 
1729,  £641,700,  1769,  £732.200,  1779.  The  so- 
called  estimates  of  Swift,  H'orfo,  1824,  vii  40  ; 
A.  Dobbs,  Essay,  1729,  p.  51  ; J.  Helt-Hutchin- 
SON,  Com.  Restr.,  1779,  p.  121,  Faulkner  (IVior’s 
printer),  and  Newenham,  1805,  were  based  on  these 
figures,  which  Boulter,  Letters,  23rd  October  1729, 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  Boswell’s  Life,  1S4S,  p.  277. 
alone  pooh-poohed,  and  on  which  Eden,  Caiene-S 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  and  Lecky,  see  Hist,  of  Irel..,  1 S92, 
i.  212-214,  relied.  This  first  premise  of  Prior’s 
syllogism  was  solid : not  so  his  second  premise, 
which  was  that  net  exports,  including  baseless 
estimates  of  profits  and  freights,  only  accounted 
for  part  of  the  drain  : and  his  conclusion  that  the 
rest,  £240,000,  was  carried  out  in  specie,  thereby 
causing  high  exchange-rates  and  a money  famine, 
was  clearly  unsound  (see  Absentee).  'The  money 
famine  was  a chronic  disease  aggravated  by  debased 
coins  and  the  overrating  of  the  Moidore.  as  Prior 
himself  described  in  his  Observations,  and  the 
precise  effects  of  absenteeism  were  not  understood 
until  this  century,  li'csf.  Rev.,  x.  237  ; Tooke's 
Hist,  cf  Prices,  passim  ; but  it  was  true  that  ex- 
change rates  had  to  be  abnormally  high  before  the 
ebb  produced  the  flow  of  money,  Irel.and  being,  as 
A.  Young  said,  “cut  off  from  the  reaction  of  free 
trade,”  and  Ireland  was  corap>elled  by  la^«'  to  resort 
to  the  worst  markets  in  order  to  pay  its  debts  in 
commodities.  Of  Prior’s  two  remedies  a tax  on 
absentee  pensioners,  etc.,  existed  1715-1801.  but 
was  never  extended  to  landlords  as  he  wished. 
Lecky,  ii.  119,  et  seq.,  and  his  demand,  echoed 
from  Petty,  for  commercial  equality  with  England, 
w.as  granted  in  1779,  17‘82,  1800. 

In  Observations  on  Coin  ni  general-,  %cilh  some 
Proposals  for  regulating  the  Value  of  Coin  in 
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Ireland,  1729,  reprinted  by  the  Political  Economy 
Club  with  preface  by  M'Culloch  (q.v.)  in  A Select 
Collection  of  ..  . Tracts  on  Money,  1856 — Prior 
summarised  Locke’s  theory  of  money,  but  repeated 
Barbon’s  idle  accusation  that  Locke  regarded  the 
value  of  silver  as  immutable,  and  proved  its  muta- 
bility by  an  illustration  which  Locke,  Considera- 
tions, 1691,  pp.  34,  47,  had  already  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  objected  to  Locke’s  silver 
monometallism  that  if  one  mutable  metal  could 
measure  value,  two  could  ; and  with  two  standards 
(he  does  not  understand  the  modern  theory  of 
alternative  standards)  there  would  be  more  coin. 
Like  many  others.  Boulter,  Letters,  25th  Ap.,  2nd 
May  1730,  he  wished  English  proportions  among 
coins  to  prevail  ; yet  his  proposals  made  a crown 
worth  more  than  ten  sixpences  and  less  than  five 
shillings.  His  and  Dean  Swift’s  ultimate  remedy 
was  an  Irish  mint  (Lecky,  i.  449). 

Prior’s  Essay  to  encourage  and  extend  the  Linen 
Manufactures  in  Ireland  by  Premiums  and  other 
means,  1749,  advocated  prizes  rather  than  bounties, 
and  expressed  the  then  usual  belief  in  patrons 
and  paupers  as  industrial  agents  : his  Proposal  to 
prevent  the  Price  of  Com  rising  too  high  or  falling 
too  low  by  means  of  Granaries  differs  but  slightly 
from  those  of  Lord  Molesworth,  1723,  and  Dobbs, 
Essay,  pp.  66  et  seq.  [These  and  similar  schemes 
are  discussed  in  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  ed. 
Mahon,  iii.  175  ; A Dialogue  between  Dean  Swift 
and  T.  Prior,  1753,  pp.  116  et  seq.  ; Cunningham, 
Growth  of  Eng.  Ind.,  ii.  307  ; Berkeley,  M'orks, 
1871,  iv.  11,  329.]  j.  D.  H. 

PRISAGE.  Prise  or  Prize  was  the  taking 
from  a merchant,  with  or  without  his  consent, 
for  the  king’s  use,  of  such  quantity  of  such 
commodities  as  the  custom  of  the  time  allowed. 
Prise,  when  applied  to  native  products,  was 
called  Pre-emption  or  Purveyance,  and  was 
practised  under  gradually  increasing  restrictions 
till  its  abolition,  at  the  restoration : when 
applied  to  imports  or  exports,  it  was  called 
emption  or  caption.  In  the  case  of  wine 
imported  by  denizens,  the  right  of  prise  was 
commuted  for  the  right  to  take  one  tun  from 
every  ship  of  between  10  and  20  tuns  burden, 
and  two  tuns  from  every  ship  of  over  20  tuns. 
This  constitutional  payment  was  called  Recta 
Prisa,  in  contradistinction  to  nrnla  pi~isa,  the 
old  unrestricted  prise,  and  obtained  a place 
in  the  national  accounts  under  the  name  of 
prisage  or  prizage  of  wine.  Aliens  importing 
wine  compounded  for  the  r«ctej»risaby  amoney 
payment  called  Butlerage,  but  were  still  sub- 
ject occasionally  to  the  mala  prisa. 

[Hall,  History  of  the  Customs  Revenue, 
London,  1885.]  a.  e.  s. 

PRISE.  See  Purveyance. 

PRISON  LABOUR.  The  problem  of  prison 
labour  is  one  of  comparatively  modem  develop- 
ment. Its  growth  is  due  to  the  gradual  ap- 
preciation by  society  of  the  correctness  of  the 
view  that  imprisonment  should  not  merely 
punish  or  deter,  but  should  also  reform.  The 
appearance  in  1777  of  the  work  of  John  i 


Howard  (q.v.),  on  the  State  of  Prisons  in 
England  and  IVales,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  crime  which  has  led  the 
public  mind  more  surely  to  the  conclusion  that 
not  only  the  criminal  himself  but  his  family 
history  and  the  social  conditions  surrounding 
him,  have  to  be  considered.  The  labours  of 
individuals  such  as  Beccaria,  Howard,  and 
Jeremy  Bentham  have  been  taken  up  and 
carried  on  by  schools  of  thought  in  England, 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  Maudsley,  and  others  ; in 
Italy,  by  Lombroso,  Ferri,  and  their  followers  ; 
and  in  Germany,  by  KraH't-Ebing  and  others. 
There  have  thus  been  laid  the  foundations  of 
something  like  a science  of  criminology,  in 
which  the  resources  of  sociologj',  physiology, 
psychology,  and  the  study  of  heredity  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  investigations  con- 
nected with  crime  and  its  causes.  The  natural 
outcome  of  this  interest,  both  scientific  and 
humanitarian,  in  the  subjeet  has  been  the 
prominence  now  given  to  the  reformatory 
element  in  imprisonment.  As  soon  as  this 
element  is  properly  recognised,  the  importance 
of  prison  labour  becomes  self-evident. 

What  are  the  reformatory  agencies  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  prisoners  ? They 
practically  resolve  themselves  into  two,  the 
ministrations  of  religion,  and  the  provision  of 
wholesome  occupation,  using  both  terms  in 
their  widest  acceptance.  The  good  effects  of 
work  are  twofold  : (1)  in  keeping  the  prisoner 
in  habits  of  industry  or  in  teaching  them  to 
him ; and  (2)  in  occupying  mind  and  hands,  and 
so  enabling  him  to  resist  the  depression  which 
is  the  bane  of  prison  life.  The  questions 
follow  : What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
can  be  profitably  undertaken  by  prisoners,  and 
What  are  the  special  conditions  afi'ecting  it  ? It 
will  be  convenient  to  treat  upon  these  under 
fom-  heads. 

I.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  view  is 
strongly  held  that  prison  labom-  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  itself,  and  not  of  outside 
agencies.  But  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
several  continental  countries,  this  view  does  not 
obtain,  and  three  systems  of  employing 
prisoners  are  in  vogue,  (q)  the  system  of 
direct  state  control,  as  in  our  own  country  ; 
(6)  the  contract  system,  where  a contractor 
employs  prisoners  at  an  agreed  price  per  day, 
to  work  under  his  agents  ; (c)  the  lease  system, 
under  which  a contractor  leases  prisoners  for  a 
fixed  period,  and,  in  most  cases,  undertakes  to 
feed  them  and  to  maintain  proper  discipline 
amongst  them  while  employed  on  the  work 
specified  in  the  lease.  From  the  admirable 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labour  issued  in  1886  it  appears  that  out  of 
64,349  prisoners,  33,290,  or  more  than  half, 
were  employed  on  the  contract  (23,591)  or 
lease  (9699)  systems.  There  is  no  space  here 
for  a full  discussion  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
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the  three  systems,  but  it  will  be  enough  perhaps 
to  point  out  that  the  contract  system  opens  the 
door  to  serious  competition  with  free  labour, 
and  the  lease  system  is  exposed  to  abuses, 
many  of  them  identical  with  those  which  put 
an  end  to  transportation  and  closed  the  British 
colonies  to  convicts.  It  is  certain  that  public 
opinion  in  England,  the  most  thoroughly 
organised  industrial  country  in  the  world, 
would  tolerate  neither. 

II.  Next  to  be  considered  are  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  prison  life.  In  most  countries 
there  are  two  classes  of  prisons,  for  long- 
sentence  and  for  short-sentence  prisoners.  In 
the  former  class  of  prisons — known  as  con- 
vict or  public  works  prisons  at  home — the 
difficulties  connected  with  prison  labour  are 
minimised.  Convict  prisons  are  situated  either 
in  the  open  counti’y  {e.g.  Dartmoor),  or  in 
proximity  to  public  works  (e.g.  Portland, 
Borstal,  and  Peterhead).  After  their  first  nine 
months  of  separate  confinement — a period  which 
seems  likely  to  be  shortened, — convicts  can  be 
placed  at  associated  labour  on  public  works  such 
as  breakwaters,  harbours,  ports,  or  new  prison 
buildings,  or  on  land-reclamation,  farming,  and 
quarrying.  AU  convicts  are  so  employed  unless 
found  either  too  delicate  for  hard  work  in  the 
open  or  specially  qualified  for  indoor  occupa- 
tion. 

In  short -sentence  or  local  prisons  the 
matter  is  more  complicated.  There  prison 
labour  may  be  of  two  kinds — improductive  (e.g. 
the  crank  or  treadwheel)  and  productive  ; and 
the  latter  may  be  either  cellular  or  associated, 
and  either  skilled  or  unskilled.  Very  little  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  unproductive  labour,  which 
is  universally  conceded  to  be  brutalising  in 
effect.  Practically  it  is  only  retained  in  Eng- 
lish prisons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  requiring  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
to  be  kept  for  a month  at  hard  labour  of  the 
first  class,  and  as  a means  of  punishment  for 
offences  committed  mthin  the  prison.  As  such 
it  is  likely  to  be  given  up  so  soon  as  an  efficient 
substitute  can  be  devised.  Whether  productive 
labour  should  be  cellular  or  associated  has  been 
a debateable  point.  In  order  to  avoid  con- 
tamination, prison  reform  has  tended  to  keep 
prisoners  so  far  as  possible  from  intercourse 
with  one  another.  Almost  all  modern  prisons, 
at  home  and  abroad,  are  therefore  buUt  on  the 
cellular  principle.  But  for  purposes  of  labour, 
associated  workshops  have  obvious  advantages 
over  cells.  Work  and  the  appliances  for  it — 
e.g.  machinery,  can  be  of  a far  more  elaborate 
and  therefore  educational  character,  and  the 
effect  on  the  mind  of  work  in  company  with 
others,  even  though  general  conversation  be 
forbidden,  is  healthier.  As  to  contamination 
there  is  the  experience  of  associated  labour  in 
convict  prisons  to  show  that  the  danger  can  be 
obviated.  The  consideration  of  the  whole 


question  is  tending  in  England  to  the  general 
^option  of  a salutary  compromise  whereby 
prisoners  shall  have  their  meals  and  sleep  in 
separate  cells,  but  shall  work  in  associated 
workshops  under  strict  sui^enision- 

Further  difficulties  are  the  fact  now  uni- 
versally conceded  that  prisoners  are  below 
the  average  in  mental  and  physical  cajjacity, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  term  which  many  of 
them  have  to  serve.  On  6th  March  18&4.  out 
of  14,582  prisoners  in  English  local  prisons. 
3383  were  in  for  four  weeks  or  less,  and 
7024,  or  nearly  half,  for  three  months  or  less. 
All  these  would  not  be  imsldlled  workmen,  but 
prisoners  have  a natural  inclination  to  conceal 
their  trade,  and  it  is  possible  a man  may  serve 
the  whole  of  his  term  without  its  being  dis- 
covered what  is  the  trade  to  which  he  coffid  be 
set  without  preliminary  instruction.  Besides 
skilled  labour  there  must  thus  be  provided  in 
prisons  the  means  for  rough  unskilled  labour, 
rising  from  oakum-picking  or  stone-breaking, 
and  the  Hke,  to  sack  and  mat-making. 

III.  There  follows  the  danger  of  oompvetition 
with  free  labour.  This,  statistically  viewed,  is 
less  important  than  is  sometimes  imagined. 
The  danger  is  largely  a sentimental  one,  but  is 
none  the  less  deserving  of  consideration  on  that 
ground.  The  annual  value  of  the  labour  in 
English  local  prisons,  including  the  domestic 
services  of  the  prison,  is  estimated  at  less  than 
£120,000,  which  is  clearly  an  infinitesimal  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  of  the  country.  Certain 
industries  are  practised  in  English  prisons ; 
comparing  the  numbers  of  prisoners  employed 
in  them  with  the  census  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  like  occupations  outside,  and 
reckoning  the  amount  of  a prisoner’s  work  to  be 
but  half  that  of  a free  workman,  the  proportion 
stands  as  one  prisoner  to  1SS6  free  workmen, 
or,  with  all  possible  developments  of  prison 
labour  in  the  future,  as  one  prisoner  to  1587 
free  workmen.  In  the  United  States  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labour  estimates  the  competition 
in  particular  trades  as  much  higher,  but  reckons 
a free  labourer  to  be  worth  1‘27  prisoners,  not 
two,  as  in  the  proportion  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  calculation  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
Perhaps  in  individual  trades  at  home,  specially 
suited  for  prisons  and  not  largely  engaged  in 
outside,  e.g.  mat-making,  the  amount  of  com- 
petition is  appreciable.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  average  annual  value  of  an  English 
convict’s  labour  is  not  estimated  at  more  than 
£27,  nor  of  a local  prisoner’s  at  more  than  £8. 
The  Austrian  estimate  is  not  higher  than  £3 
per  head  for  the  three  years  1889-91. 

The  attitude  of  trades  unions  to  prison 
labour  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood. 
No  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  mat-making, 
particular  trades  have  imagined  that  their 
interests  were  menaced,  and  have  done  their 
best  to  abate  certain  industries.  But  at  the 
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Trades  Union  Congress  at  Belfast  in  1894,  a 
proposal  to  condemn  industrial  work  and 
training  in  reformatory  and  industrial  schools 
was  rejected.  Authoritative  trades  union 
opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  industrial 
training  of  prisoners,  and  not  to  object  to  the 
sale  of  prison-made  goods,  for  the  relief  of 
taxation,  provided  (a)  that  they  are  not  sold 
below  market  prices,  and  (b)  that  every  con- 
sideration is  paid  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  particular  trades  outside  the  prisons. 

In  order  to  minimise  undue  competition 
with  free  labom-  the  principle  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted  of  directing  the  energies  of 
piisoners  so  far  as  possible  to  the  construction 
of  public  works  and  the  supply  of  articles 
required  by  the  prison  service  itself  or  other 
departments  of  government.  Thus,  long- 
sentence  prisoners  in  England  built  Wormwood 
Scrubs  Prison,  Portland  breakwater,  and  the 
Chatham  forts,  and  short-sentence  prisoners 
have  helped  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Post 
Office  for  belts,  pouches,  mail-bags,  and  the 
like,  of  the  Admiralty  for  coal-sacks,  hammocks, 
baskets,  mats,  etc.,  of  the  War  Office  for  bed 
and  bolster- cases,  rugs,  oil-cans,  etc.  Here  of 
course  what  the  country  loses  in  wages  it  gains 
in  relief  of  taxation.  The  surplus  of  articles  is 
sold,  care  being  taken  not  to  sell  below 
market  prices,  nor  to  make  any  particular 
article  in  such  quantities  as  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  the  market  into  which  it  enters. 

It  is,  perhaps,  right  to  mention  here  that 
complaints  have  been  rife  in  England  for  some 
time  that  the  importation  of  prison-made  goods 
from  Germany  and  other  countries  has  seriously 
depressed  the  market  for  the  same  goods  at 
home.  The  extent  of  the  mischief,  whether 
appreciable  or  not,  was  so  much  canvassed  that 
in  the  first  session  of  1895  a departmental 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject.  Its  report  was  to 
the  effect  that  no  cause  had  been  shown  for  the 
necessity  to  take  steps  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  prison-made  goods,  and  that  if  cause 
were  shown  no  steps  could  be  taken  which 
would  not  produce  more  hann  than  good. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
negotiations  have  been  entered  into  with  foreign 
governments  in  order  to  check  if  possible  a 
competition  which,  slight  or  severe,  is  objection- 
able in  itself.  Of  exportation  as  a means  of 
disposing  of  prison-made  goods  practically  no 
use  is  made  in  this  country. 

IV.  The  fourth  consideration  is  twofold  ; to 
what  extent  should  prison  labour  be  directed 
■wath  a view  of  making  the  prisoners  pay  for 
their  own  maintenance,  and  to  what  extent 
should  prisoners  receive  money  payments  for 
their  work.  It  is  clear  that  in  a system  whose 
^am  end  is  the  reform  of  the  prisoner,  the 
UMire  to^  make  pecuniary  profit  out  of  his 
labour  will  hold  no  place  inconsistent  with  the 


primary  object.  Regard  will  not  be  had  as  to 
whether  or  no  a saleable  article  will  be  pro- 
duced, but  the  prisoner  will  be  set  to  such 
labour  as  is  most  likely  to  fit  him  for  earning 
an  honest  livelihood  after  discharge,  or  is  most 
suited  to  his  physical  or  mental  condition. 
But  as  a matter  of  practice,  the  two  run  very 
much  together,  and  most  of  the  work  to  which 
it  is  desirable  and  i^ossible  to  set  prisoners 
results  in  the  production  of  saleable  articles. 
A compromise  must  be  effected,  and  the  natural 
desire  to  find  the  state  a fair  set  off  against  the 
cost  of  the  prisoners’  maintenance  must  be  held 
in  check.  Herein  subsists  one  of  the  main 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  dfrect  control  of 
prison  labour  by  the  state,  for  pecuniary  profit 
is  far  less  likely  to  become  the  main  object 
under  that  system  than  under  either  the  con- 
tract or  lease  systems.  As  to  whether  prisoners 
should  receive  pay  for  their  work  or  not, 
general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  granting  them 
gratuities  proportioned  to  their  industry.  The 
objects  are  of  course  to  encourage  the  prisoner 
to  work  and  to  secure  to  him  a bonus  against 
the  day  of  discharge  ; and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  amount  of  the  gratuities  is  not  larger 
than  is  necessary  to  fulfil  those  objects.  Even  in 
so  developed  a prison  system  as  that  of  England 
this  question  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  At  present  the  maximum  which  a 
local  prisoner  can  earn  is  10s. — a sum  adequate 
neither  as  a spur  to  work  nor  as  a bonus.  In 
most  foreign  countries  larger  gratuities  can  be 
earned,  but  there  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
spend  a portion  of  their  earnings  in  procuring 
creature  comforts,  better  food,  coffee,  and  even 
in  some  cases  cigarettes,  from  the  prison 
canteen.  Such  a disposal  of  prisoners’  earnings 
is  not  tolerated  in  England,  and  probably  on 
the  whole  rightly  so. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  useful  to  direct 
attention  to  the  care  which  has  recently  been 
devoted  in  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of 
government,  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tions treated  of  in  this  article.  An  important 
departmental  committee  of  the  home  offices 
published  a report  in  1895  (see  reference 
below),  in  which  the  subject  of  prison  labour 
is  dealt  with  exhaustively.  The  spirit  in 
which  that  committee  aijproaohed  the  question 
is  modem,  but,  after  all,  not  more  modem 
than  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  said:  “Occupa- 
tion, instead  of  being  the  prisoner’s  scourge, 
should  be  called,  and  be  made  as  much  as 
possible,  a cordial  to  him.  It  is  in  itself  sweet 
in  comparison  with  enforced  idleness  ; and  the 
produce  of  it  will  give  it  a double  interest. 
The  mere  exertion,  the  mere  natural  energy,  is 
amusement,  when  lesser  ones  are  not  to  be 
found.  Taken  in  this  point  of  view,  industry 
‘ is  a blessing  ; why  paint  it  as  a curse  1 ’ ” 

[In  addition  to  the  works  of  the  writers 
mentioned  in  the  text,  reference  may  be  made  to 
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Sir  E.  Ducaue,  Punishment  and  Pretention  of 
Crime. — Dr.  Mouat’s  paper  on  Prison  Ethics  arid 
Prison  Labour,  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  17th  March  1891,  to  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labour,  issued  in 
1886,  and  to  the  following  official  papers — Prison 
Committed s Report  with  Appendices  (c.  7702  and 
c.  7702  L),  1895 — Report  of  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Habitual  Offenders  in  Scotland  with  Ap- 
pendices (c.  7753  and  c.  7753  I.),  1895 — Report 
of  Departmental  Committee  on  Importation  of 
Foreign  Prison-Made  Goods  (o.  7902),  1895  ; 
and  Foreign  Office  Commercial  Series,  No.  8 
(1894),  reports  on  prison  labour  in  certain  foreign 
countries.  — Foreign  Prison  - Made  Goods  Act, 
passed  1897.]  J.  G.  L. 

PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  See 
International  Law,  Private. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY.  See  Property. 
PROBABILITY  AND  CALCULUS  OF 
PROBABILITIES.  Probability  means  a greater 
or  less  degree  of  credibility.  The  probability 
of  an  event  is  measured  by  the  frequency  with 
which  it  has  occurred  in  past  experience. 
Thus  the  probability  of  an  ace  turning  up  when 
a die  is  thrown  is  one-sixth,  since  it  has  been 
observed  that  in  the  long  run  one  side  of  a die 
turns  up  about  once  in  six  times  (Venn,  Logic 
of  Chance),  and  other  regularly-shaped  bodies 
present  analogous  proportions.  From  state- 
ments of  frequency  given  by  experience  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  deduces,  often  by  a 
long  chain  of  mathematical  reasoning,  state- 
ments of  frequency — affording  measurements  of 
credibility — which  could  not  easily  be  proved 
by  experience.  Thus,  if  it  is  given  that  when 
a coin  is  tossed  heads  turn  up  as  often  as  tails, 
it  is  deducible  that,  when  a hundred  coins  are 
tossed,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  as  many  as 
seventy  of  them  should  present  heads.  The 
odds  against  such  an  event  are  many  thousands 
to  one.  It  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that 
the  number  will  be  between  forty-six  and  fifty- 
four  inclusive.  The  calculus  of  probabilities 
may  be  similarly  employed  to  give  confidence 
in  the  uniformity  of  our  residts  in  many  stat- 
istical problems  which  concern  economics  ; in 
particular  the  determination  of  the  average 
variation  of  prices,  and  the  average  variation 
of  wages  (Bowley,  ‘ ‘ Changes  in  Average 
Wages,”  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
1895  ; see  arts.  Aleatory  ; Error,  Law  of  ; 
Index  Numbers  ; Tabular  Standard). 

[Of  tlie  two  elomeuts  distinguished  by  Laplace 
in  his  definition  of  Probabilities  as  “good  -sense 
reduced  to  calculation,”  the  latter  is  more  promi- 
nent in  most  of  the  treatises,  the  former  is  found 
in  the  greatest  purity  in  Laplace’s  Essai  Philo- 
sophique  sur  les  Probabilitis — bound  up  with  his 
severely  mathematical  TlUorie  Analylique  des 
Probabilitts,  and  in  Dr.  Venn’s  Logic  of  Chance 
(3rd  ed.).  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  in  his  Grammar 
of  Science,  explains  with  authority  the  foundations 
of  an  edifice  which  he  has  elsewhere  contribnted 
to  raise.  The  definition  and  evidence  of  prob- 


ability are  examined  in  an  article  on  the  “ Philo- 
sophy of  Chance”  in  Mind,  1894,  by  Prof.  Edge- 
worth.  Some  applications  of  the  calculus  to  alfah  s 
are  suggested  by  him  in  his  book  entitled  Meire- 
tike,  1887,  and  in  an  article  “On  Some  Applicati  ms 
of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities  ” in  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  September  and  December  1 897 
(pt  i..  Bimetallism  ; pL  iv..  Elections).]  y.  t.  e. 

PROBATE.  When  an  executor  of  a will  has 
any  occasion  to  assert  his  right  as  executor 
he  must  show  that  he  has  proved  the  will, 
which  he  does  by  producing  a copy  of  it, 
called  the  probate,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
court  of  probate.  The  probate  is  l^al  evi- 
dence of  the  will.  Scotch  and  Irish  probates 
may  be  resealed  in  England,  and  then  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  granted  in  England. 

[Williams,  Law  of  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators, 19th  ed.,  1893.]  J.  £.  c.  m. 

PROCilS  VERBAL  (Fr.).  An  official  repert 
drawn  up  by  a public  officer  or  adminisrrative 
agent  to  totify  to  acts  or  to  infractions  of 
the  law  witnessed  by  him  or  of  which  he  has 
cognisance,  and  which  may  serve  as  a basis 
for  ulterior  proceedings.  The  officer  or  agent 
can  only  verbalise  relative  to  acts  within  his 
competency  ; as,  the  rural  policeman  for  tres- 
pass, poaching,  etc.  ; the  customs  or  excise 
officer  for  frauds  on  the  revenue  ; the  notary 
for  inventories,  the  placing  of  seals,  etc. ; the 
bailiff  for  the  service  of  writs  or  to  declare 
the  absence  of  parties,  etc.  The  prods  verbal 
must  contain  a brief  statement  of  the  facts  with 
the  date  and  signature,  written  on  stamped 
paper,  if  on  blank  paper  it  must  be  registered 
for  stamping,  the  duty  being  included  in  the 
costs.  Minutes  of  the  meetings  or  proceedings 
of  associations,  companies,  legislative  or  other 
bodies,  are  called  prods  verbaux.  t.  l. 

PROCLAMATIONS  nowadays  maybe  termed 
administrative  or  executive  orders  issued  in 
accordance  with  law  by  the  privy  council  in 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  ; but  in  earlier 
times,  particularly  under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts,  in  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries,  they 
were  used  to  supplement  legislation  and  perhaps 
occasionally  to  supersede  it.  According  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  economicand  financial  matters 
were  often  the  subject  of  royal  proclamations : 
alterations  of  coinage  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  ; exportation  of  money  and  other 
commodities,  cultivation  of  wood,  regulation  of 
dress,  under  Elizabeth  ; increase  of  London 
and  manufacture  of  starch  under  James  1.  ; 
fixing  of  prices  and  interference  with  trades- 
men and  artisans  under  Charles  I. — all  these 
and  many  other  subjects,  besides  ecclesiastical 
and  political  affairs,  were  dealt  with  by  the 
royal  power  acting  by  advice  of  the  council, 
independently  of  jiarliament  and  often  without 
reference  to  common  or  statute  law. 

[Proclamations  were  like  the  earlier  ordinances 
in  council.  Gneist  (Const.  Hist.)  makes  no  dis- 
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tinction  between  the  two. — Coke,  Srd  Inst.,  162. 
— Blackstone,  Commentaries,  270. — Eymer. — 
Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  &reat  Rebellion. — Hallam, 
Const.  Hist. — Gardiner,  Hist,  of  England. — Stat. 
31  Hen.  VIII. — Stat.  40  & 41  Viet.  c.  41  (for 
publication  of  proclamations). — A books  of  Pro- 
elamatiuns,  1603-1612.  The  most  complete  list 
of  proclamations  is  that  in  Earl  Crawford’s 
privately  printed  Handlist,  1509-1837,  2 vols. 
fol.]  E-O-P- 

PROCURATION  BY  SIGNATURE  (Bills 
OF  Exchange).  By  § 25  of  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  1882,  a signature  by  procuration 
{e.g.  p.p.  Smith  and  Co.,  John  Jones)  operates 
as  notice  that  the  agent  has  but  limited  authority 
to  sign,  and  the  principal  is  only  bound  by  such 
signature  if  the  agent  in  so  signing  was  act- 
ing within  the  actual  limits  of  his  authority. 
Where  the  agent  indorses  a bill  in  excess  of,  or 
without,  authority,  the  indorsee  acquires  no  title, 
but  in  the  case  of  a demand  draft  drawn  on  a 
banker,  the  paying  banker  is  protected  by  § 60 
as  he  would  be  in  the  case  of  a forged  indorse- 
ment. [Chalmers,  On  Bills  of  Exchange,  ed. 
iv.  p.  37  5.]  M.  D.  c. 

(Mercantile  Usage  Generally.)  It  is  com- 
mon practice  among  bankers  and  merchants  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  appoint  managers  with 
full  powers  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  their 
employers,  and  authorised  to  represent  the  latter 
in  all  business  transactions.  German  mercantile 
law  recognises  this  custom  by  giving  a special 
name,  “ prokurist,”  to  persons  occupying  such 
a position,  but  the  signature  with  the  letters 
p.p.  [per  procuration)  in  front  of  the  firm  name 
of  the  employers,  is  used  in  all  civilised  countries. 
In  English  law,  and  according  to  the  law  of 
some  continental  countries,  the  powers  of  a 
person  occupying  the  above -described  position 
are  not  in  any  way  defined,  and  the  employer 
may  in  any  given  case  dispute  his  liability  on  the 
ground  that  the  manager  had  been  acting  in  excess 
of  his  powers.  The  German  mercantile  code 
provides  (§  42)  that  the  “prokurist,”  who  must 
he  registered  as  such  in  the  mercantile  register, 
has  power  to  transact  on  behalf  of  his  principal 
any  business  of  a mercantile  character,  not  in- 
cluding transactions  for  the  sale  and  mortgage  of 
r^l  property,  and  that  (§  43)  a restriction  of 
these  general  powers  has  no  effect  on  third 
parties.  To  persons  not  familiar  with  mercantile 
usage  these  provisions  seem  very  far-reaching,  but 
any  one  accustomed  to  business  transactions,  in 
he  city  of  London  or  elsewhere,  will  know  from 
experience  that  signatures  “ per  procuration  ” have 
eonstantly  to  be  accepted  without  question  or 
'°'Uiry  as  to  the  powers  of  the  persons  so  signing, 
cha  generally  known  that  the  binding 

fut  signatures  so  given  might  at  some 

ure  time  be  disputed  by  the  principals,  more 
he  shown  for  an  alteration  of 
advi  which  honest  traders  will  not  take 
bv  which  are  liable  to  be  abused 
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application  being  made  to  him,  interdict  such 
spendthrift  from  administering  his  property, 
and  assign  the  care  of  it  to  a curator,  as  in  the 
case  of  a lunatic.  As  to  modern  instances  of 
this  practice,  see  Interdiction.  e.  a.  w. 

PRODUCE  and  the  group  of  words  derived 
from  it,  of  which  Product,  Production,  Produc- 
tive, and  Unproductive  are  the  chief,  cannot 
strictly  be  said  to  have  been  first  used  as 
technical  economic  terms  by  the  Physiocrats 
(g.v.).  Cantillon  (g.v.),  writing  long  before 
Quesnay  (^.u),  speaks  of  “proportioning  the 
production  of  merchandise  and  commodities  to 
their  consumption  ” (Essai  sur  la  nature  du 
Commerce,  p.  38),  and  Adam  Smith,  lecturing 
before  he  had  come  under  physiocratic  influ- 
ences, shows  how  ‘ ‘ division  of  labour  occasions 
a multiplication  of  the  product,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  how  opulence  arises  from  it  ” 
[Lectures,  p.  163).  But  the  discussions  which 
have  given  the  words  their  importance  in  econ- 
omic terminology,  have  their  starting-point  in 
the  Tableau  Economique  (see  Quesnay  ; 
Physiocrats).  In  this  the  community’s 
expenditure  is  divided  into  dipenses  produc- 
tives,  devoted  to  agricultiu’e  and  procuring  raw 
materials  ; dipenses  stiriles,  devoted  to  manu- 
factures, commerce,  payment  of  domestic 
service,  etc.,  and  dipenses  du  revenu,  or  rent, 
which  might  be  divided  between  the  two 
other  classes  of  expenditure  in  various  propor- 
tions. The  productive  expenses  were  so  called 
because  they  alone  were  supposed  to  be  annually 
reproduced  with  a produit  net,  revenu,  or  rent 
in  addition,  while  the  sterile,  or,  as  Adam 
Smith  translates  it,  unproductive  expenses,  had 
to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  reproduit  total  to 
which  they  contributed  nothing.  Hence  came 
the  theory  that  agriculture  and  kindred  extrac- 
tive industries  alone  were  productive,  and  that 
manufactures,  commerce,  domestic  service,  etc. 
were  unproductive,  being  mere  exchanges  (see 
besides  the  Tableau  itself ; reprinted  for  the 
British  Economic  Association  1894,  (Euvres  de 
Quesnay,  ed.  Oncken,  pp.  537,  538). 

Adam  Smith,  for  the  reasons  which  he  gives 
in  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  ii.  ch.  hi.  and  bk.  iv. 
ch.  ix.,  saw  the  fallacy  of  this  view  so  far  as 
regards  the  labour  of  “ artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants,”  but  not  as  regards  menial 
service  and  other  labour  which  does  not  “fix 
or  realise  itself  in  any  particular  subject  or 
vendible  commodity.”  Consequently  in  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  the  “annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  society  ” which  con- 
stitutes its  real  wealth  (Introd.  and  Plan,  ad 
fin.),  formally  at  any  rate,  consists  only  of 
“particular  subjects  or  vendible  commodities,” 
and  does  not  include  any  of  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  the  community  which  are  created 
by  labour  directly  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  such  objects.  The  produce  is  therefore  not 
equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  incomes  of  the 
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individuals  constituting  the  society,  since  every 
individual’s  income,  reckoned  by  any  known 
method,  includes  satisfactions  created  by  the 
labour  described  as  unproductive. 

This  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  never  obtained 
much  hold  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  His 
translator  Gaenier  rejected  it  (note  xx.).  His 
faithful  disciple  and  populariser,  J.  B.  Say, 
got  rid  of  it  by  the  simple  expedient  of  dividing 
produce  into  material  products  and  immaterial 
products,  according  as  it  is  created  by  Adam 
Smith’s  productive  or  by  his  unproductive 
labour  {Traitd,  liv.  i.  ch.  xiii.).  In  England 
Malthus,  though  rather  half-heartedly,  adopted 
Smitli’s  view  {Political  Economy,  p.  28).  James 
Mill  seems  to  have  accepted  it  without  question 
(Gommerce  Defended,  p.  69).  J.  S.  Mill  en- 
thusiastically supported  it  with  all  possible 
arguments  in  his  youthful  Essay  on  the  tvords 
productive  and  unproductive,  the  substance  of 
which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  Prin- 
ciples, bk.  i.  ch.  iii.,  and  his  popularisers  have 
followed  him  (e.g.  Fawcett,  Manual,  bk.  i. 
ch.  iii.,  Symes,  Political  Economy,  pp.  25,  26). 
But  even  here  the  weight  of  authority  has 
always  been  overwhelmingly  on  the  other  side. 
The  author  of  the  article  “Political  Economy” 
in  the  4th  ed.  of  the  Eneydopoedia  Britannica, 
though  himself  “rather  disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  of  Smith,”  admitted  that  “the 
most  eminent  ivriters”  of  the  time  disagreed 
with  him.  M'Culloch  showed  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctilne  in  an  effective  passage  of  his  Prin- 
ciples, pp.  406,  407.  T.  Chalmers  considered 
it  not  only  unsound  from  a scientific  point  of 
view,  but  practically  pernicious  {Political  Ecofti- 
omy,  ch.  xi.  ad  init.).  Senior  criticised  it 
with  destructive  effect,  showing  that  whether 
we  regard  labour  as  performing  a service  or 
producing  a commodity  is  a question  decided 
by  the  most  trivial  considerations  {Political 
Economy,  8voed.,  pp.  51-53).  Prof.  Marshall, 
though  he  thinks  that  it  is  probably  better 
that  the  distinction  between  productive  and 
unproductive  “should  dwindle  gradually  out 
of  use  rather  than  be  suddenly  discarded  ” 
{Principles,  3rd  ed.  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.  § 2,  note), 
makes  no  use  of  the  modification  of  J.  S.  Mill’s 
doctrine  which  he  proposes,  and  substitutes 
“social  income”  or  “national  dividend”  for 
the  “annual  pi-oduce”  of  the  older  writers. 
In  the  national  income  ho  includes  the  creation 
of  “unproductive”  as  well  as  of  “productive” 
labour  {ih.  cli.  iv.  § 13). 

[Most  of  the  passages  referred  to  will  be  found 
collected  together  in  Caiman,  Hist,  of  the  Theories 
of  Production  and  Distribution,  1893,  ch.  i.  § 7. 
Locks  generally  speaks  of  the  “ products  of  land  ” 
in  a way  which  cannot  bo  regarded  ns  technical  ; 
but  in  one  place  {Oonsiderations,  2nd  ed.  1696, 
p.  121)  he  places  the  producer  in  antithesis  to 
the  consumer  in  a manner  very  suggestive  of 
modern  usage.]  E.  c. 


PRODUCE  CLEARING.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  application  of  the  bankers’ 
clearing  system  to  the  settlement  of  transac- 
tions in  produce  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  a 
consequence  of  the  abnormal  fluctuations  in 
exchange,  and  the  great  decline  of  prices  char- 
acteristic of  the  period  since  1673.  It  has 
been  an  attendant  condition  of  the  develop- 
ment of  transactions  in  “futures”  and  “op- 
tions ” (see  Futures  and  Oftionb).  TMb 
system  of  dealing  is  an  extension  of  methods 
long  characteristic  of  oj>erations  on  the  stock 
exchange.  Sjjeculation  in  produce,  analogous 
to  speculation  in  securities,  is  of  course  at 
least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Joseph  ; its 
fimdamental  economic  utility  has  always  been  , 
the  averaging  of  the  supjilies  of  good  crop  years  < 
with  the  supplies  of  lean  crop  years,  a com- 
parative steadiness  of  prices  and  the  prevention 
of  scarcity  or  famine  being  the  consequences- 
Under  the  relatively  stable  monetary  conditions 
preceding  1873,  such  speculation  was  rather 
due  to  the  foresight  and  statistical  studies  of 
individuals,  than  characteristic  of  any  trade  as 
a whole.  Speculative  operations  in  commodi- 
ties were  financed  by  the  great  capitalists  who 
conceived  them,  or  by  credit  based  on  their 
wealth,  and  they  were,  so  to  speak,  quite 
occasional  operations.  But  in  recent  years 
the  system  of  buying  for  distant  requirements, 
instead  of  being  merely  a method  of  taking 
advantage  of  present  abundance  and  conse- 
quent relative  cheapness,  with  the  hope  of 
profit  during  a period  of  scarcity  and  relative 
dearness,  has  become  mainly  a system  of 
“hedging,”  to  use  a term  of  the  turf,  against  ii 
quite  incalculable  changes  in  prices  no  longer  |i. 
governed  mainly,  if  at  aU,  by  the  relation  of  : 
supply  and  demand.  The  increasing  separation  : 
of  the  capitalist  from  the  Entrepreneur,  or  , 
employer  of  labour,  itself  a consequence  of  the  ; 
increasing  uncertainties  of  trade,  has  also  made 
it  more  and  more  necessary  for  the  latter  to  i 
adopt  the  safeguards  of  the  “ book-maker  ” on 
the  race-course.  Trade  has  become  subject  to 
influences  as  remote  from  the  essential  con-  • 
ditions  and  factors  of  the  jiarticular  branch  of  : 
industry  and  commerce  undertaken  by  the 
producer  or  distributor,  as  explosions,  fire,  or 
pestilence  ; and  these  new  contingencies  have 
not  the  comparative  rarity  which  makes  even 
such  catastrophes  as  those  mentioned  more  or  ; 
less  calculable  factors.  Even  explosions  or 
shipwrecks,  occurring  at  long  if  uncertain 
intervals,  maj*  be  prorided  against  by  a guaran- 
tee or  insurance  fund.  But  the  daily  or  even 
hourly  fluctuations  of  exchange  defy  forecast. 
The  possible  loss  by  explosion  or  shipuTeck  i 
is  a known  quantity ; but  under  the  new 
conditions  the  possible  range  of  an  exchange 
fluctuation,  and  therefore  the  possible  loss, 
are  incalculable.  Hence  the  owner  of  ac- 
cumulated capital  has  become  less  and  less 
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disposed  to  risk  its  loss  in  industry  or  trade, 
and  more  and  more  disposed  to  prefer  the 
safer,  if  possibly  less  princely,  income  of 
the  rentier  and  the  mortgagee  to  that  of  the 
producer  or  merchant.  The  fall  of  prices,  by 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  fixed 
incomes,  or  the  capital  value  of  bonds,  has 
encouraged  this  tendency.  Thus  the  business 
of  the  producer,  and  to  a large  extent  of  the 
distributor,  has  tended  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  men  whose  chances  of  success,  from  the 
exercise  of  their  personal  abilities  as  employers 
of  labour,  have  exceeded  their  risk  of  loss  from 
the  disappearance  of  the  mere  margin  of  capital, 
as  compared  with  the  whole  capital,  invested 
by  them  in  their  undertakings.  Such  men 
have  manifestly  less  staying  power  than  the 
great  capitalist  employera  of  former  days,  and, 
therefore,  they  are  the  more  constrained  to 
minimise  risks  by  per  contra  purchases  or  sales 
of  “futures”  or  “options.”  The  narrowness 
of  profits  in  the  great  manufacturing  industries, 
again,  has  in  many  instances  encouraged  the 
extension  of  such  operations  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  business  earned 
on,  in  the  hope  of  snatching  profits  by  re-sales, 
80  that  the  manufacturer  has  become  a sjiecu- 
lative  dealer  in  raw  materials  as  well  as  a 
consumer  of  such  materials,  and  seller  of 
finished  fabrics.  The  incessant  fluctuations  of 
the  rates  of  exchange,  and  the  consequent 
almost  daily  variation  in  the  price  relations  of 
the  various  stages  of  the  industry,  have  made 
“hedging”  operations  an  almost  daily  necessity, 
the  same  individual  both  buying  and  selling 
“futures”  on  the  same  day  in  order  to  guai'd 
against  any  eventuality.  For  all  these  reasons 
the  number  of  transactions,  the  overwhelming 
majority  being  merely  book  entries  which 
ultimately  cancel  each  other,  has  been  enor- 
mously increased,  the  volume  of  figures  being 
vastly  beyond  the  sum  representing  the  value 
of  the  produce  actually  transferred  in  the  end. 
This  huge  multiplicity  of  transactions  has 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  produce 
clearing-houses  for  minimising  the  accountancy 
labour  and  payments  involved  ; otherwise  the 
practicable  limits  of  such  operations  would 
have  been  reached  long  before  their  present 
niagnitude  had  been  attained,  and  further 
expansion  would  have  been  checked. 


u ®°"ntry  the  development  of  the  system  seems 
rave  been  mainly  restricted  to  Liverpool  and  London. 

produce  clearing-house  in  Glasgow,  for 
Glasgow,  in  regard  to  wheat  and  sugar,  is 
sneent  called  “ a consumer’s  market,"  and  such 

is  no  j business  as  is  done  in  those  commodities 
" through  Liverpool  or  London.  ITie 
devnw”  1 in  the  Glasgow  iron  trade,  though 

and  wa*  1 “ n means  of  economy  in  handling 

of  pig-iron,  does,  however,  present  points 

afforria'I'K  produce  clearing  system.  It 

the  user  Pf°^.nccr  a means  of  financing ; it  enables 
reaniro/  PiS'iron,  as  a material,  to  cover  his  future 
prices  ■ “hedge"  against  variations  in 

in  speculation,  pure  and  simple, 

material,  iiio  brokers  or  their  representatives 


meet  every  day  to  “ adjust  differences  ” with  each  other, 
though  payments  are  not  made  through  a clearing- 
house, but  directly  between  the  brokers.  In  the 
Liverpool  corn  trade  the  produce  clearing  system  is 
more  fully  developed,  and  an  important  function  of 
such  organisations,  that  of  fixing  what  may  be  regarded 
as  market  prices,  comes  into  observation.  Every 
contract  is  registered  and  numbered  by  the  Com  Trade 
Association,  and  each  day  at  specified  times,  10.30  a.m., 
8.15  P.M.,  and  4.15  p.m.,  prices  are  officially  declared  by 
call  from  a rostrum.  The  call  at  8.15  is  taken  as  the 
“striking  price"  for  settlement.  Settlements  are 
effected  through  a clearing  agency  which  notifies  buyers 
and  sellers  each  morning  of  the  “ difference " to  be 
received  or  paid  on  each  contract.  In  this  case  the 
system  unquestionably  seems  to  present  a more  purely 
speculative  aspect  than  in  some  other  cases,  and  in 
regard  to  wheat,  more  than  any  other  commodity, 
it  has  been  urged  that  the  inffuence  of  the  system  is 
ii\juriou3  to  the  producer  as  tending  to  depress  prices 
irrespective  of  natural  conditions.  This  view  has  been 
definitely  adopted  by  the  agrarian  party  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  has  already  resulted  in  repressive  legisla- 
tion. It  seems  probable,  however,  that,  as  for  every 
“ bear  " seller  there  must  be  a buyer,  who  is  relatively 
a “bull,"  the  “differences"  will  in  the  long  run  be 
earned  by  that  one  of  the  two  who  most  acemately 
forecasts  the  actual  conditions  of  demand  and  supply ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  permanent  tendency  is  to  fulfil 
the  legitimate  function  of  speculation,  the  equalisa- 
tion of  prices  and  supply  in  spite  of  crop  variations. 
The  fact  that  for  a considerable  period  prices  have 
tended  downward,  which  fact  forma  the  basis  of  the 
agrarian  complaint  against  dealings  in  “futures,”  may 
be  explained  as  due  to  some  other  decisive  influence. 
In  other  words,  “ bear"  operations  have  invariably  been 
most  successful,  not  because  they  have  caused  prices 
to  fall,  but  because  they  have  been  in  harmony  with 
the  operation  of  some  dominant  depressing  cause. 
Though  there  is  some  speculation  in  sugar  in  Liverpool, 
the  “ringing  out"  or  “set-off”  system  appears  to  be 
very  sUghtly  developed  there  in  regard  to  this  com- 
modity. Contracts  are  mainly  with  the  local  sugar 
refiners,  and  are  directly  settled  on  maturity ; there  is 
no  clearing-house.  It  is  in  the  cotton  trade  that 
the  system  has  attained  its  greatest  development, 
and  where  its  justification  by  economic  conditions  is 
perhaps  most  apparent  (see  Cleabino  System  ; Cotton 
Clearing).  The  position  of  the  cotton  manufacturer 
is  indeed  in  many  respects  exceptional.  The  large 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  a mill  equipped  to  the 
high  degree  of  efficiency  which  has  become  absolutely 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  industry  under  the 
conditions  of  extreme  competition  and  almost  theoretic- 
ally perfect  organisation  which  have  been  developed, 
and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  machinery,  make  it 
impossible  for  the  cotton-mill  owner  to  stop  production 
without  ruinous  loss.  Irrespective  of  the  loss  of  interest 
on  borrowed  capital  now  very  largely  employed  in  the 
cotton  industry,  the  position  of  the  mill-owner  is  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  earner  by  horse-traction.  The 
latter  must  keep  his  animals  fed  whether  there  is  any 
remunerative  work  for  them  to  do  or  not,  or  they  will 
die;  and  the  foniier  must  keep  his  machinery  running 
or  it  will  rust  and  speedily  become  valueless.  There 
would  be  as  ruinous  a loss  of  capital  if  the  machinery 
were  not  “fed”  with  cotton,  in  the  one  case,  as  there 
would  be  if  the  draught  horses  were  not  fed  with  com 
in  the  other.  Partly  owing  to  this  condition,  and  partly 
to  the  great  magnitude  of  the  trade,  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  markets— each  with  its  special  seasonal 
variations — supplied  throughout  the  world,  and  their 
great  distances  in  many  instances,  there  is  no  industry 
so  liable  to  occasional  and  even  prolonged  divergence 
of  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished  or 
partly  finished  productions  from  what  may  be  described 
as  a parallel  course,  as  the  cotton  industry.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  may  be  very  wide  variations  in  the  huge 
crops  of  raw  material  required,  owing  to  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  on  the  other,  there  may  be  equally  wide 
variations  in  the  demand  for  the  enonnous  supply  of 
yams  and  cloths  continuously  produced,  owing  to  varia- 
tions in  the  economic  conditions  of  the  many  countries 
and  de])endencies  supplied.  Then,  again,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  steady  supplies  of  well-known 
goods  in  particular  great  markets,  or  large  seasonal 
supplies  which  require  time  for  production  and  for 
carriage  long  distances,  a system  of  mercantile  contract- 
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ing  for  deliveries  of  goods  for  many  montlis  alicad  lias 
come  into  vogue.  For  all  these  reasons  there  is  no 
industry  or  trade  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  fluctuations 
in  the  monetary  exchanges.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cotton  spinner  or  manufacturer  has,  in  the  first  place, 
to  cover  his  future  requirements  of  cotton  merely  to 
feed  his  machinery ; in  the  second  place,  he  has  to 
cover  his  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  yams  or 
goods  of  particiUar  kinds  requiring  different  descriptions 
of  cotton ; and  he  has  also  to  secure  the  particular  kind 
of  cotton  needed  for  the  occasional  day-to-day  orders  he 
may  obtain.  Finally,  he  must  as  far  as  possible  safe- 
guard himself  against  quite  abnormal  variations  in  the 
selling  prices  of  any  stocks  he  may  have  accumulated 
brought  about  by  entirely  erratic  variations  in  the 
monetary  exchanges.  The  system  of  dealing  in  “ futures  ” 
enables  him,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  meet  these 
necessities  of  his  business.  Not  only  can  he  take  the 
favourable  opportunity  for  securing  an  adequate  supply 
of  a staple  description  of  material  in  advance,  but  by 
repeated  purchases  and  sales  of  “ futures  ” as  the  months 
pass  by  he  may  “hedge”  against  price  variations,  and 
at  the  same  time  vary  the  particular  descriptions  of 
cotton  originally  contracted  for  in  accordance  with 
variations  in  the  details  of  the  particular  orders  for 
yams  or  goods  he  receives.  Thus  the  organisation  for 
dealings  in  “futures”  not  only  enables  the  spinner  or 
manufacturer  to  provide  in  advance  for  a still  unknown 
variety  of  requirements,  but  saves  innumerable  transfers 
of  cotton  from  warehouse  to  warehouse,  or  mill  to  mill ; 
while  the  arrangements  for  clearing  “differences”  by 
setting  one  against  the  other  saves  innumerable  pay- 
ments. It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  “striking” 
prices  are  fixed  by  a committee  every  Monday  at  11  a.m., 
the  organisation  thus  acting  as  a kind  of  fly-wheel  in 
regulating  the  movements  of  the  market. 

The  influence  of  the  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
prices  which  were  unknown  before  1873,  and  which  have 
induced  the  enormous  development  of  “futures”  deal- 
ings in  the  cotton  trade  and  the  establishment  of  a 
special  cotton  “clearing”  organisation,  is  clearly  trace- 
able in  tlie  establishment  of  the  London  produce 
clearing-house  in  1888,  and  the  expansion  of  its  business. 
Tlie  fact  that  the  primary  object  of  the  last-named  in- 
stitution is  declared  to  be  the  guaranteeing  the  fulfilment 
of  contracts  for  future  delivery  to  both  buyer  and  seller, 
in  itself  suggests  that  the  organisation  had  its  origin  in 
a recognition  of  the  necessity  for  some  system  of  in- 
surance against  the  new  and  extreme  uncertainties 
Introduced  into  business  by  the  violent  fluctuations  of 
the  exchanges.  Contracts  in  this  case  are  only  accepted 
from  brokers  authorised  by  the  produce  clearing-house, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  guarantee  the  brokers  under- 
take to  do  their  “ forward  ” business  exclusively  through 
that  institution.  Deposit  margins  have  to  be  maintained 
in  the  possession  of  the  clearing-house,  but  settlements 
may  be  and  frequently  are  arranged  directly  between 
the  buyer  and  seller  of  the  contract,  and  every  contract 
is  ultimately  closed  by  the  delivery  of  actual  produce. 
Brokers  who  desire  to  join  the  organisation  must  be 
proposed  and  seconded  by  members  and  on  admission 
pay  an  annual  subscription,  and  official  quotations  are 
fixed  every  working  day  by  elected  committees,  repre- 
senting respectively  the  dealers  in  each  commodity. 
The  dealings  now  embrace  coffee,  sugar,  wlieat,  maize, 
tea,  and  silk,  the  produce  most  affected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  monetary  exchanges.  The  addition  of 
dealings  in  silver  is  especially  significant,  it  cannot 
for  a moment  be  supposed  that  the  business  of  the 
silver-smith  makes  “ future  ” de.alings  in  the  raw  material 
of  the  industry  a necessity  in  the  sense  in  which  deal- 
ings in  cotton  “futures”  have  become  a necessity. 
Variations  iii  the  price  of  a precious  metal  do  not  affect 
the  prices  of  the  llnishefl  manufactures  either  as  promptly 
or  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  ns  variations  in 
the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  great  wholesale 
or  “ma3sen,’’to  borrow  an  expressive  German  tenn, 
industries  ; nor  is  the  silversmith  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continual  employment  of  a largo  plant  for 
long  periods  ahead.  The  circumstances  of  Ids  industry 
permit  him  to  adopt  what  is  known  as  the  “hand-to- 
mouth  ” policy  in  buying  his  materials— that  is,  to  re- 
strict his  purchases  more  or  less  closely  to  his  immediato 
requirements ; and  any  speculation  in  which  ho  may 
indulge  is  rather  a question  of  securing  an  extra  profit 
than  a question  of  “hedging.”  The  seasonal  character 
of  the  production  of  food -stuffs  such  as  coffee,  sugar, 
and  grain,  puls  the  distributor  of  those  products  in  a 


position  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  great 
mill-owner  in  regard  to  providing  for  future  r^uire- 
raents.  The  farmer  or  planter  must  dispose  of  his  crop 
as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  haiwest,  partly  because 
it  must  be  collected  in  the  great  centres  of  distribution 
if  it  is  to  be  distribute<l  at  all,  for  the  individual  con- 
sumer cannot  be  brought,  except  to  a very  limited 
extent,  Into  direct  relations  with  the  individual  pro- 
ducer, and  partly  to  put  himself  In  funds  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  next  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole- 
sale distributor  must,  broadly  sinking,  at  the  particular 
time  when  the  crop  comes  into  the  market,  secure  sup- 

lies  to  meet  a demand  spread  over  the  whole  period 

etween  crop  and  crop.  He  also  must  endeavour  to 
assure  himself  against  ruinous  fluctuations  in  prices 
which  experience  has  taught  him  may  occur  from  causes 
outside  mere  statistical  considerations.  Experience  has 
shown  further  that  there  Is  a certain  correspondence 
between  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  gold  price  of  silver  and 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  gold  prices  of  produce.  Hence  a 
buyer  of  produce  “futures”  may  “hedge”  by  selling 
silver  “futures”;  orthe  banks  which  guarantee  achanga 
may  also  to  some  extent  cover  themselves  by  operations 
in  silver.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a detailed 
analysis  of  such  operations.  The  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  closing  of  the  Indian  and  Jaj>an  mints  to  the  coin- 
age of  silver,  dealings  in  silver  “ futures  " contiime,  is  a 
proof  that  silver  bullion  is  still  very  largely  used  for  the 
settlement  of  international  balances  and  the  adjustment 
of  international  exchanges — in  short  that,  though  without 
coinage,  it  continues  to  fulfil  a true  monetary  function. 

To  sum  up,  produce  clearing-houses  are  the  visibls 
and  necessary  machinery  for  the  system  of  dealing  in 
“futures”  and  “options"  as  applied  to  merchandise, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  give  a certain  average 
steadiness  to  prices  for  limited  periods  and  to  provide 
a means  of  mutual  assurance  against  incalculable  risks, 
such  insurance  being  based  on  the  “hedging"  or  com- 
pensation-balance principle.  The  system  is  imperfect 
and  costly  from  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view, 
and  it  unquestionably  gives  rise  to  very  grave  abuses. 
But  it  seems  probable  that,  had  it  not  been  for  its 
evolution  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  abnormal 
variations  of  the  monetary  exchanges  through  the  break- 
up of  the  international  monetary  system  existing  before 
the  closing  of  the  French  mint  against  silver,  would 
have  made  the  continuance  of  international  tr^e,  and 
the  existence  of  certain  grMt  industries  which  are  depen- 
dent on  such  trade,  practically  impossible. 

[Clearino  System  ; Cokbitiokino  ; Futtees  : Graiv 
mo ; Options  ; Per  and  Call  ; SETTLmo  Dat  ; Sports, 
or.  gen.  meetings  of  London  Produce  dearing-Hoiut.] 

PRODUCERS’  GOODS,  called  also  Produc- 
tion Goods,  Instrumental  Goods  or  Intermediate 
Goods,  are  those  which  satisfy  wants  indirectly 
by  contributing  towards  the  production  of  other 
goods.  The  term  is  used  in  opposition  to 
Consumers’  Goods,  or  consumption  goods,  or 
goods  of  the  first  order,  which  satisfy  wants 
directly.  The  distinction  was  first  given  by 
J.  B.  Say  (Cours  de  V£conomic  Politique,  pt. 
i.  ch.  xii.)  ; it  has  been  developed  by  Hermann, 
and  still  further  by  C.  Jlenger  (Folksunrlh- 
scliaftslcJirc,  ch.  i.  § 2),  who  distinguished  goods 
of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  higher  orders.  But  even 
tlie  original  distinction  which  Say  made  is  not 
always  easy  to  apply  ; and  the  line  of  division 
is  drawn  in  different  places  by  different  writers. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  include  in  “pro- 
duction goods  ” any  form  of  wealth  which  can 
only  bo  utilised  through  a further  expenditure 
of  economic  labour.  Thus  it  includes  (1)  all 
raw  and  unfinished  materials,  even  those  other- 
wise finished  goods  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  and  are  only  utilised  through  the  labour 
of  shop-attendants  and  convej'ers  ; (2)  imple- 
ments and  buildings  used  in  any  form  of  indus- 
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try.  If  personal  goods — personal  qualities — are 
not  explicitly  excluded,  production  goods  would 
also  include  aU  those  individual  or  social 
qualities,  habits,  and  relations  which  conduce  to 
industrial  efficiency.  The  distinction  between 
production  and  consumption  goods  has  a very 
important  bearing  on  questions  regarding  the 
scope  of  the  term  Capital  (q.v.),  and  on 
methods  of  estimating  the  wealth  of  a nation, 
[Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  vol.  i.  3rd 
ed.,  pp.  133,  134. — Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  bk.  i.  chs.  iii.  v.  See  also  articles 
on  Goods,  Classification  of.]  w.  e.  j. 

PRODUCERS’  RENT.  The  controversies 
that  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  Cost  of  Pboduction  and  the  Rent 
OF  Land  used  in  production  have  led  to  the 
view  that  the  remuneration  of  any  agent  of 
production  whatever  often  contains,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  an  element  similar  to  the  Rent 
of  land.  To  this  element  the  name  “ producer’s 
rent  ” or  “ producer’s  surplus  ” has  been  given. 
Producer’s  rent  is  regarded  as  a surplus  re- 
muneration accruing  to  any  agent  of  production 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  sufficient  to 
call  forth  the  supply  of  that  agent.  The  con- 
ception of  producer’s  rent  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  modem  theory  of  Disteibdtion  ; 
but  writers  are  by  no  means  agi-eed  as  to  its  pre- 
cise nature.  It  has  been  elaborately  examined  by 
Professor  Marshall,  who  has  pointed  out  certain 
analogies  between  the  relation  of  producer’s 
rent  to  supply-price  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  Consdmebs’  Rent  to  demand-price  on  the 
other  hand.  The  same  WTiter  has  further  dis- 
tinguished between  rent  and  quasi-rent.  The 
most  important  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
producer’s  rent  arises  in  the  theory  of  the  in- 
cidence of  Taxation.  If  a tax,  levied  over  a 
certain  area  of  taxable  commodities  and  for  a 
certain  period  of  time,  lowers  the  remuneration 
of  any  of  the  agents  of  production,  without 
raising  the  price  of  the  commodities,  then  it 
may  be  said  that,  within  that  area  and  for  that 
period,  the  remuneration  of  those  agents  is  of 
the  nature  of  producer’s  rent.  Or  conversely, 
if  any  remuneration  can  be  shown,  as  limited 
above,  to  be  a producer’s  rent,  a tax,  similarly 
limited,  will  fall  upon  the  rent  owner. 

[All  modern  discussions  of  the  Theory  of  Dis- 
tribution include  references  to  Producer’s  Rent.] 

w.  E.  J. 

PRODUCTION. 

Production,  p.  213 ; Production  and  Consumption, 

; Production,  Cost  of,  p.  216 ; Production,  In- 
struments of,  p.  216 ; Productive  (the  terms),  p.  216 ; 
Froductive  and  Unproductive  Labour,  p.  217 ; Pro- 
ductivity of  Capital,  p.  220. 

production  (or,  in  full.  The  Pboduc- 
tion OF  Wealth),  as  the  title  of  one  of  the 
^eat  departments  into  which  economic  treatises 
I vide  political  economy,  seems  to  have  appeared 
nrst  m the  TraiU  of  J.  B.  Say  {q.v.),  which 
consists  of  three  books  on  production,  distribu- 


tion, and  consumption  respectively.  In  using 
the  title,  J.  B.  Say  was  probably  influenced  by 
the  heading  of  book  i.  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
in  which  the  productive  powers  of  labom-  and 
the  distribution  of  its  produce  are  mentioned. 
James  Mill,  in  1821,  adopted  Say’s  division  of 
the  subject  (with  the  addition  of  “ Inter- 
change ”)  in  his  Elements,  and  in  the  same  year 
Col.  R.  'Tobbens  wrote  his  Essay  on  the  Pro- 
duction of  Wealth.  Since  that  time  the  use  of 
the  title  has  been  almost  imiversal. 

Say’s  book  on  production  begins  by  describ- 
ing the  process  of  production,  then  deals  with 
circumstances  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
production,  such  as  the  institution  of  property, 
commerce,  state-interference,  and  colonisation, 
and  finally  treats  of  “a  particular  product 
which  plays  a great  part  in  the  foimation  and  cir- 
culation of  wealth — namely,  money.”  Torrens’s 
Essay  on  the  subject  is  equally  comprehensive, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  part  ii.  in 
M‘Cullooh’s  Principles,  1825.  But  James 
Mill,  by  his  plan,  not  followed  by  M'CuUoch, 
of  giving  a separate  place  to  interchange  or 
exchange,  and  putting  it  after  distribution, 
deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  describing 
under  production  the  means  by  which  the 
production  of  wealth  is  actually  carried  on,  and 
consequently,  even  in  the  second  and  later 
editions  of  his  Elements,  and  still  more  in  the 
first  edition,  the  chapter  on  production  is  small 
and  fi’agmentary.  English  writers  subsequent 
to  James  Mill  and  M'CuRoch  have  generally 
been  inclined  to  follow  James  Mill’s  example  by 
keeping  a consideration  of  exchange  out  of 
their  treatment  of  production,  which  has  often 
reduced  itself  to  a collection  of  observations 
about  the  three  requisites  or  agents  of  produc- 
tion— labour,  land,  and  capital. 

[Cannan,  Hist,  of  Theories  of  Production  and 
Distribution,  chs.  ii.-v.]  e.  c. 

Pboduction  and  Consumption.  Wealth, 
as  the  term  is  used  in  political  economy, 
denotes  all  those  useful  goods  that  are  so 
limited  in  quantity  as  to  possess  value.  By 
the  production  of  wealth  is  meant  the  creation 
of  the  useful  qualities,  i.e.  the  utilities  of  such 
goods.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  two  requisites 
of  wealth  production : (1)  the  materials  pro- 
vided by  nature  ; (2)  human  exertion,  indis- 
pensable in  the  production  of  all  wealth  except 
the  crudest.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  a limited 
supply  of  useful  commodities  due  entirely  to 
the  bounty  of  nature,  and  therefore  produced 
without  human  exertion.  They  would  con- 
stitute wealth.  But  for  ordinary  purposes 
some  degree  of  human  exertion  may  be  con- 
sidered requisite.  The  term  “land  ” is  used  by 
economists  instead  of  the  more  general  term 
“ materials,”  for  the  reason  that  under  existing 
legal  institutions  it  is  only  through  land- 
ownership  or  rental  that  possession  can  be 
obtained  of  natural  materials  or  access  gained 
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to  natural  forces.  The  function  of  land  in 
production  is  to  furnish  standing-room  for  the 
productive  processes,  and  to  furnish  as  materials 
for  production  all  those  objects  for  which  science 
can  discover  any  useful  application,  but  which 
do  not  owe  their  present  form,  position,  or 
qualities  to  human  exertion.  Land,  as  a 
requisite  for  production,  thus  includes  building 
sites,  natural  soils,  beds  of  minerals,  atmo- 
sphere, water-courses,  and  all  the  other  natural 
products  that  together  constitute,  or  are  in 
contact  with,  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

New  discoveries  constantly  point  to  new 
uses  for  objects  which  had  been  comparatively 
worthless,  and  increased  population  constantly 
makes  new  demands  on  the  snrface  of  the  earth 
for  mere  habitation.  As  a consequence  the 
absolute  importance  of  this  primary  requisite 
of  wealth  production  increases  with  the  growth 
of  population  and  social  progress.  But  the 
relative  importance  of  land  as  a productive 
agent  tends  to  decrease.  So  long  as  we 
recognise  only  the  two  factors,  land  and  human 
exertion,  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  which 
bring  about  an  increased  quantity  of  wealth 
in  a country  which  has  once  been  fully 
occupied  are  due  chiefly  to  the  modifications 
in  the  forms  of  human  exertion.  In  primitive 
stages  of  civilisation  human  welfare  depends 
almost  e.xclusively  on  the  extent  to  which 
nature  provides  objects  suitable  for  the  supply 
of  man’s  wants.  But  the  expression  “human 
exertion”  is  a complex  term  which  must  be 
resolved  into  simpler  elements.  Under  the 
primitive,  conditions  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  it  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
muscular  labour.  This  labour  force,  directed 
either  instinctively  or  by  the  low  degree  of 
intelligence  necessary,  is  expended  directly 
upon  objects  desired  for  consumption.  When 
fruit,  fish,  or  game  is  abundant,  it  produces 
much  wealth.  When  they  are  scarce,  great 
labour  is  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  wealth 
for  the  bare  support  of  life. 

In  the  course  of  industrial  progress  two 
features  of  human  exertion  are  gradually 
developed,  which  render  such  exertion,  con- 
sidered as  a whole,  a much  more  complex  factor 
in  the  production  of  wealth  and  greatly  to 
augment  its  importance.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  rise  of  Capitai..  The  second  is  the 
change  in  the  fonns  of  industry  due  to  enter- 
prise. “Capital”  is  a term  used  to  designate 
the  results  of  all  industry  except  those  final 
acts  in  the  series  of  productive  processes  which 
transform  an  unfinished  into  a finished  product. 
Under  primitive  conditions  nearly  all  labour  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  Present  Goods, 
i.e.  commodities  fitted  for  immediate  consump- 
tion. In  later  stages  only  a relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  available  labour  is  so  utilised. 
Much  of  it  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
commodities  which  do  not  directly  satisfy 


human  wants,  but  will  be  useful  in  further 
production.  In  a certain  sense  they  are  un- 
finished or  future  goods.  A plough,  a reaper, 
a flour  mill,  an  oven,  are  all  so,  in  one  sense, 
equivalent  to  many  loaves  of  partly-made  bread. 
These  capital  goods  are  useful  only  in  view  of 
the  goods  for  the  ultimate  production  of  which 
they  are  themselves  brought  into  existence. 
In  the  modem  industrial  world  the  relative 
quantities  of  these  capital  or  Futcee  Goods  is 
much  greater  than  in  earlier  stages  of  industry. 
They  indicate  that  human  exertion  is  now  more 
efficiently  expended.  The  productive  series 
cover  a longer  period  and  imply  the  expenditure 
of  much  labour  long  in  advance  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  results.  This  does  not  involve 
at  any  point  an  absolute  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  present  goods.  On  the  contrary, 
since  the  growth  of  capital  is  gradual,  there 
is  naturally  both  an  Tiltimate  and  a contem- 
poraneous increase  of  goods  fit  for  immediate 
consumption.  Human  exertion  and  land,  the 
primary  productive  agents,  are  now  increasingly 
efficient  because,  through  the  use  of  capital, 
a given  amount  of  labour  will  produce  more 
wealth  from  the  same  materials.  Capital  thus 
comes  to  be  considered  a third  requisite  of 
production.  While  goods  classed  as  capital 
are  like  other  commodities,  produced  by  human 
exertion  upon  natural  materials,  they  differ 
from  commodities  fit  to  supply  human  wants 
directly,  in  that  their  sole  function  is  to  aid 
further  production. 

Earlier  economists  usually  thought  of  capital 
as  a fund  saved  by  the  exercise  of  personal 
abstinence  from  consumption,  and  used  chiefly 
to  support  the  labourers  during  the  period  in 
which  they  are  engaged  in  any  particular 
production.  The  more  recent  tendency  is  to 
view  capital,  not  as  a fund  saved  from  con- 
sumption, but  as  a natural  development  of  the 
productive  process.  Capital  appears,  not  because 
consumers  have  denied  themselves  pleasures 
which  they  might  have  enjoyed,  but  because 
producers  have  begun  to  exert  their  energies 
in  a more  efficient  manner.  The  capital  goods 
are  increasinglj'  prominent  in  highly-developed 
industrial  society  only  because  its  production 
is  increasingly  complex  and  indirect,  each 
series  increasingly  extended  and  interwoven 
wth  other  series.  Capital  is  a result  of  saving  ; 
but  the  saving  of  which  it  is  a result  is  not 
mere  non -consumption,  but  rather  a positive 
modification  of  the  method  of  production 
which,  by  permitting  longer  periods,  greater 
specialis,ation,  and  more  serial  methods,  increase 
both  capital  and  the  product 

Long  before  industry  has  reached  the  highly- 
complex  fonn  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
enterprise  or  directive  intelligence  has  become 
an  element  in  the  production  of  wealth  which 
cannot  rightly  be  ignored,  or  unceremoniously 
dismissed  as  a new  Division  of  Labour.  The 
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iintelligence  which  directs  the  application  of 
I labour  to  land  and  capital,  has  now  become  a 
factor  of  prime  importance.  There  is  discernible 
in  nearly  all  recent  economic  literature  a tacit 
recognition  of  this  fourth  factor,  though  there 
! is  no  general  agreement  in  the  use  of  a term 
for  its  designation  (see  Entrepreneur).  It  is 

I'  discussed  sometimes  under  Industrial  Organisa- 
■!  tion,  sometimes  under  Management,  and  again, 
as  a special  variety  of  Labour.  Directive 
j intelligence  and  labour  force,  however  necessary 
I each  is  to  the  other  in  actual  industry,  are 
' clearly  distinguishable.  They  are  united  in 
various  persons  in  quite  different  degi’ees. 
That  they  cannot  be  physically  divorced  is  no 
;t  more  reason  for  not  enumerating  them  separ- 
!i|  ately,  than  the  impossibility  of  exerting  laboui' 
without  materials  is  a reason  for  identifying  those 
agencies.  If  a higher  degree  of  intelligence 
directs  industry  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
the  result  is  an  increase  in  total  productive 
power,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  more  abundant 
materials,  more  effective  labour,  or  increased 
capital.  Efficient  wealth  production  in  the 
present  industrial  regime  depends  indeed  more 
on  management  than  on  any  other  single  factor. 
Each  of  the  other  agencies  remains  essential, 
but  intelligence  in  production  becomes  the 
variable  factor  which  in  recent  times  dis- 
tinguishes the  successful  communities  from  those 
which,  with  equal  opportimities,  produce  less 
wealth. 

In  actual  industry  we  see  these  four  agencies 
only  in  combination.  The  organisation  of 
industry  begins  with  its  earliest  forms,  and 
becomes  steadily  more  complex  as  society  de- 
velops new  wants  and  increases  its  productive 
power.  The  most  prominent  features  of  this 
more  complex  organisation  are  (1)  an  extension 
of  the  division  of  labour ; (2)  an  increased 
localisation  of  industry  or  territorial  division 
of  labour ; (3)  an  increased  utilisation  of 
different  types  of  labourers  for  different  kinds 
of  production,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  a racial 
division  of  labour  ; (4)  a tendency  toward  pro- 
duction on  a larger  scale  ; (5)  the  development 
of  specialised  machinery  and  individual  skill. 

A survey  of  production  should  lead  to  a clear 
conception  of  the  sources  of  productive  power. 
Modifying  the  enumeration  of  Mill  {Priticiples, 
yol.  i.  bk.  i.  ch.  vii.),  to  bring  it  more  nearly 
into  conformity  with  the  preceding  discussion, 
and  reversing  its  order  that  the  sources  may 
appear  in  the  order  of  their  present  importance, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  productive  power  of 
society  will  be  great  when  there  exist  (1)  in- 
telligent direction  of  the  natural  forces ; (2) 
conditions  favourable  to  a high  degree  of  energy, 
and  trustworthiness ; (3)  serial 

inethods  of  production,  the  outward  indication 
which  is  the  presence  of  relatively  large 
quantities  of  capital  goods  : (4)  possession  of 
abundant  material  resources. 


Economic  wTiters  will  naturally  emphasise 
these  various  elements,  not  in  accordance  with 
the  positive  contribution  made  by  each  to  the 
total  production — which  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain — but  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective notions  as  to  the  degree  in  which  any 
of  them,  at  a given  time,  may  be  classed  as 
limiting  requisites.  In  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  prevailing  view  was  that  capital 
was  the  limiting  requisite.  Mill’s  famous  pro- 
position that  industry  is  limited  by  capital  is  the 
clearest  expression  of  an  idea,  which  is,  how- 
ever, also  involved  in  the  entire  Wages-eund 
theory.  The  so-called  Single  Tax  movement 
is  based  on  the  idea  that,  under  existing  social 
arrangements,  land  is  the  limiting  requisite. 
The  theory  of  distribution,  which  makes  of 
wages  the  “residual  share,”  and  of  labourers 
the  class  that  are  in  position  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  industrial  progress,  implies  that  labour  is 
the  limiting  requisite.  Each  of  these  assump- 
tions may  be  true  of  a particular  stage  of 
industrial  development,  while  it  is  probably 
true  that  at  present  production  is  limited  by 
the  slow  increase  of  intelligent  management 
rather  than  by  a deficiency  of  land,  labour, 
or  capital.  The  laws  governing  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  productive  agencies  are  of 
interest  in  the  study  both  of  production  and 
of  distribution. 

The  consumption  of  wealth  properly  forms, 
according  to  many  recent  economists,  a distinct 
division  of  political  economy,  though  in  the 
standard  texts  consumption  has  usually  been 
discussed  only  with  reference  to  its  effects  on 
production.  The  economist  is  called  upon  to 
show  that  productive  efficiency  is  increased  by 
economical  consumption,  e.g.  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  waste,  and  in  general  by  a judicious 
expenditure  of  income.  It  may  also  be  pointed 
out  that  increased  variety  of  consumption  in 
society  directly  increases  social  wealth  by  calling 
on  new  resources  in  nature.  The  possibility 
of  making  the  best  use  of  land  depends  quite 
as  much  on  the  character  of  social  wants  as 
on  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  Changes 
in  human  wants  accompany  changes  in  human 
activities,  and  are  often  their  cause.  The  im- 
provement of  consumption  is,  as  a rule,  the 
initial  step  in  social  progress.  Political  economy 
finds  its  centre  of  interest  in  the  home  rather 
than  in  the  factory,  for  the  reason  that  the 
efficiency  of  society’s  production  finds  there 
its  ultimate  test.  There  is  the  most  wealth 
only  in  that  place  where  there  is  the  greatest 
human  weal.  If  wealth  be  not  economically 
consumed,  the  labour  expended  in  its  produc- 
tion is  in  so  far  wasted.  Production  is  the 
creation  of  utilities.  Consumption  is  usually 
accompanied  by  their  destruction,  but  in  such 
a manner  that  the  intended  satisfaction  is 
actually  realised.  In  this  last  condition  lies  the 
distinction  between  consumption  and  waste. 
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[See  Consumption  and  Consumers’  Goods. 
Jevons  pointed  out  (Theory  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  43)  that  the  theorj’  ot  economics  must  begin 
with  a correct  theorj'  of  consumption.  Professor 
Marshall,  in  his  Principles  of  Economics,  has 
recognised  the  correctness  of  this  view  by  placing 
the  hook  on  “Demand  or  Consumption”  before 
that  on  “ Production  or  Supply.”  Professor 
Patten  in  The  Theory  of  Consumption,  The  Theory 
of  Dynamic  Economics,  and  elsewhere,  has  out- 
lined the  contents  of  a Theory  of  Consumption, 
which  is  practically  independent  of  Production, 
Exchange,  and  Distribution,  thus  meeting  the 
objection  of  Keynes  (Scope  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy,  1st  ed.,  note  to  ch.  iii.),  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  topics  treated  under  Con- 
sumption may  be  distributed  among  the  other 
divisions  of  political  economy.  The  view  urged 
by  Keynes  is  that  “ a true  theory  of  consumption 
is  the  keystone  of  political  economy,”  but  that 
‘ ‘ it  may,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  occupying 
the  position  of  a fundamental  datum  or  premiss  of 
the  science  rather  than  as  constituting  in  itself  an 
economic  law  or  laws  on  a par  with  the  laws  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange.”  This 
statement  and  the  article  on  Consumption  reflect 
the  usual  treatment  of  the  subject  in  standard 
English  and  American  text-books.]  E.  T.  D. 

Production,  Cost  of.  See  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction. 

Production,  Instruments  of.  A term 
applied  to  goods  and  agencies  which  have  not 
of  themselves  any  capacity  for  satisfying  the 
desires  of  men,  but  which  are  requisite  or 
advantageous  to  them  in  obtaining  or  making 
goods  from  which  enjoyment  can  be  derived. 
To  the  cotton  manufacturer,  his  factory  is  on  a 
different  footing  from  his  private  residence  ; a 
waggon-horse  serves  a purpose,  but  not  the 
same  kind  of  purpose  as  a hunter.  Of  course, 
in  many  cases  it  is  diflBcult  to  say  to  which 
class  a given  commodity  belongs  ; indeed,  the 
same  commodity  may  be  used  for  the  one 
purpose  at  one  time,  and  for  the  other  at 
another,  or  for  both  at  the  same  time,  e.g.  a 
ship  conveying  corn  in  the  hold,  and  a pleasure- 
party  in  the  cabins. 

Nevertheless,  the  distinction  is  real,  and 
great  masses  of  agencies  can  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  lino  drawn  by  it.  Accordingly,  we 
have  the  classification  of  Goods  of  the  First 
Order,  for  consumption  ; of  the  Second  Order, 
for  use  as  instruments  ; and  we  go  on  to  a 
Third  Order,  for  use  as  instruments  in  making 
instruments,  and  so  on  to  farther  refinements. 
(See  Goods,  Classification  of.)  It  was  Say 
who  first  gave  attention  to  the  distinction,  and 
Hermann,  Karl  Menger,  and  the  Austrian 
economists  have  j'roceedod  to  elaborate  it. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  distinction  comes  out 
in  the  treatment  of  Capital  (?.v.)  as  consump- 
tion capital  and  auxiliary  capital ; in  estimating 
the  wealth  of  a country,  when,  as  Prof. 
Sidgwick  points  oot  (Principles,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.), 
“wliat  is  commonly  prominent  in  the  thought 


of  men”  is  the  consumption  class  of  com- 
modities ; in  coraj>aring  standards  of  value  and 
estimating  variations  therein ; in  considering 
whether  patents,  goodwill,  and  some  other 
immaterial  properties  should  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  national  wealth  or  not  But  the  intro- 
duction of  a distinction  within  instruments  of 
production,  as  to  whether  they  are  “ purchased  " 
or  “unpurchased,”  i.e.  given  by  nature,  or 
acquired  by  effort  and  sacrifice,  involves  us  in 
so  much  complication  that  no  effective  result  is 
obtained  by  it.  a.  c. 

Producti\'E,  the  Teems. 

Productive  Capital,  p.  216 ; Expenditure,  p.  216 ; Con- 
sumption, p.  216 ; Services,  p.  217  ; Utility,  p.  217. 

The  sense  in  which  the  terms  productive 
and  unproductive  have  been  used  in  economic 
discussions  has  undergone  considerable  changes 
from  time  to  time.  The  views  of  mercantilists 
(see  Mercantile  System  ; Physiocrats)  in 
respect  to  this  point  were  affected  by  the 
narrowness  or  breadth  of  their  conception  of 
wealth.  Yet  this  statement  alone  will  not 
suffice  to  account  for  the  controversies  which 
have  raged  around  the  proper  use  of  these 
simple  terms.  What  is  really  needed  is  to 
make  the  terms  precise  by  explicitly  indicating  i 
what  it  is  in  reference  to  which  labour  or 
other  effort  or  sacrifice  is  considered  produc- 
tive. In  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith  and 
many  more  recent  writers  that  labour  is  called 
productive  which  tends  to  increase  accumu- 
lated wealth.  Many  of  the  misunderstand- 
ings which  have  occurred  would  have  been 
avoided  had  writers  expanded  their  thought  | 
into  the  phrase  “ productive  of  material  wealth” 
or  into  “ productive  of  permanent  sources  of 
enjoyment,”  or  made  it  quite  clear  that  such  a 
conception  was  by  them  included  in  the  single 
word  “productive.”  Tradition  has,  in  fact, 
associated  with  this  term  a special  reference  to 
stored-up  wealth  which  prevents  it  from  being 
employed,  as  common  sense  would  seem  to 
dictate,  so  as  to  apply  to  any  effort  which 
results  in  utility,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  include  all 
effort  except  that  which  fails  to  attain  its 
object,  or  in  so  far  as  it  fails  in  that  end  if 
! failure  be  only  jiartial.  : 

Productive  capital  is  therefore  capital  devoted 
to  producing  the  means  of  production  and 
lasting  sources  of  enjoyment,  not  capital  which 
is  itself  a source  of  enjoyment.  | 

Productive  expenditure  is  such  expenditure  1 
as  is  not  devoted  to  ephemeral  enjoyment,  but,  i 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  obtaining  increased  I 
means  of  acquiring  utilitjL 

Productive  consumption  will  include  only  such  I 
consumption  of  productive  workers  as  is  neces-  i 
sary  for  maintaining  their  working  cajiacity, 
but  will  include  the  necessary  consumption  of  i 
children  or  of  adults  during  sickness,  as  these  ) 
are  devoted  to  the  development  or  restoration  I 
of  working  capacity. 
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Productive  services  will  include  all  such  as 
are  not  in  themselves  an  end,  but  are  a means 
towards  a more  remote  utility. 

Prodiictive  utility. — If  an  object  or  service 
be  capable  of  ministering  to  direct  enjoyment, 
and  also,  either  at  the  same  time  or  alterna- 
tively, of  assisting  in  producing  either  other 
means  of  production  or  some  more  or  less 
permanent  source  of  enjoyment — if,  in  fact,  it 
can  minister  either  mediately  or  immediately 
to  enjoyment,  the  utility  which  it  has  in 
virtue  of  its  capacity  to  minister  to  enjoyment 
mediately  wUl  be  called  productive  utility. 

The  nature  of  the  distinctions  drawn  between 
productive  and  unproductive  services  or  goods 
wU  be  best  made  clear  by  reference  to  the 
following  quotations  from  J.  S.  Mill’s  essay 
on  the  subject.  The  artificial  nature  of  some 
of  these  distinctions  would  be  thrown  into 
relief  if  their  practical  results  were  examined 
by  applying  them  to  particular  cases. 

“ The  following  are  always  productive  : — 
“Labour  and  expenditure,  of  which  the 
direct  object  or  effect  is  the  creation  of  some 
material  object  useful  or  agreeable  to  mankind. 

“Labom  and  expenditure  of  which  the  dhect 
effect  and  object  are,  to  endow  human  or  other 
animated  beings  with  faculties  or  qualities  useful 
or  agreeable  to  mankind,  and  possessing  ex- 
changeable value. 

“Labour  and  expenditure,  which,  without 
having  for  their  direct  object  the  creation  of 
any  useful  material  product  or  bodily  or  mental 
faculty  or  quality,  yet  tend  indirectly  to 
promote  one  or  other  of  these  ends,  and  are 
exerted  or  incurred  solely  for  that  purpose. 

“The  following  are  partly  productive  and 
partly  unproductive,  and  cannot  with  propriety 
be  ranged  decidedly  with  either  class  : 

“Labour  or  expenditure  which  does  indeed 
create  or  promote  the  creation  of  some  useful 
material  product,  or  bodily  or  mental  faculty 
or  quality,  but  which  is  not  incurred  or  exerted 
for  that  sole  end  ; having  also  for  another,  and 
perhaps  its  principal  end,  enjoyment,  or  the 
promotion  of  enjoyment. 

“The  following  are  wholly  unproductive : — 

_ “Labour  exerted,  and  expenditure  incurred, 
directly  and  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoyment,  and  not  calling  into  existence  any- 
thing, whether  substance  or  quality,  but  such 
as  begins  and  perishes  in  the  enjoyment.” 

“ Labour  exerted  and  expenditure  incurred 
uselessly,  or  in  pure  waste,  and  yielding  neither 
direct  enjoyment  nor  permanent  sources  of 
enjoyment.” 

[J.  S.  Mill’s  essay  on  “the  words  Productive 
^“Unproductive,”  in  his  Unsettled  Questions  of 
tclitical  Economy,  gives  one  of  the  most  useful 
Uie  points  involved. — Marshall,  in 
eh.  lii.  of  Principles  of  Economics,  bk.  ii.,  explains 
lie  senses  in  which  the  words  are  used,  and,  in 
a footnote,  expresses  the  view  that  the  distinctions 


should  be  allowed  to  dwindle  gradually  out  of  use 
rather  than  be  suddenly  discarded.  Cp.  also 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.  and  bk.  iv.  ch. 
ix. — Mill’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  i. 
ch.  iii.,  and  Travers  Twiss,  Progress  of  Political 
Economy,  § 6.]  a.  w.  f. 

Productive  and  Unproductive  Labour. 
Productive  labour  has  been  generally  con- 
ceived as  labour  creative  of  wealth  or  profit, 
or,  as  M'Culloch  expresses  it,  labour  which 
occasions  the  production  of  a higher  value 
than  was  expended  on  carrying  it  on,  or  even 
of  the  same  value.  Its  scope  is  limited  to 
the  creation  of  utilities,  since  no  labour  can 
add  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  world 
(J.  B.  Say,  Traiti  d’ Economic  Politique,  bk.  i. 
ch.  i.)  : as  the  derivation  of  the  word  implies, 
production  is  the  drawing  forth  or  development 
of  utilities  from  the  existing  sum  of  matter 
(see  Production).  “Produire,  en  effet,  c’est 
donner  de  nouvelles  formes  k la  matiere  ” (Con- 
dillac, Le  Commerce  et  le  Gouvernement,  ch.  ix.). 
Our  conception  of  productive  labour  depends 
on  our  antecedent  conceptions  of  Wealth 
{q.v.)  and  Value  {q.v.),  that  is,  on  our  idea 
of  what  kinds  of  utilities  constitute  wealth  (see 
Utility).  Thus  the  Mercantile  System 
admitted  as  productive  those  methods  of  em- 
ploying the  factors  of  production  which  increased 
the  stock  of  precious  metals  possessed  by  a 
nation,  e.g.  mining  and  export  trade : a classi- 
fication which  stands  or  falls  with  the  conception 
of  national  wealth  as  consisting  in  money 
(Roscher,  System  der  Volkswirthschaft,  bk.  i. 
§ 48).  The  Physiocrats  based  their  division 
of  productive  and  unproductive  classes  on  the 
theory  that  the  earth  is  the  only  source  of 
wealth.  According  to  them  the  labour  of 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land  is  productive, 
as  it  increases  the  stock  of  raw  material  useful 
for  human  ends ; that  of  manufacturers,  artificers, 
and  merchants  is  unproductive,  as  it  is  main- 
tained out  of  the  superfluities  of  the  two 
productive  classes.  They  held  that  the  value 
of  a manufacture  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
raw  material,  any  superiority  in  value  of  the 
finished  over  the  raw  product  serving  only  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  worker’s  maintenance  ; while 
commerce  simply  moves  existing  wealth  from 
one  place  to  another.  Adam  Smith  ( W,  of  N., 
bk.  iv.  ch.  ix.)  pointed  out  that,  even  if  the 
merchant  and  artisan  only  replaced  the  value  of 
what  they  consumed,  they  could  not  accurately 
be  called  unproductive ; but  in  fact  their 
efforts  increase  the  total  revenue  of  a society, 
since  in  estimating  it  the  amount  of  value  they 
produce  must  be  added  to  the  total  amount  of 
value  produced  by  the  agricultural  labourer  for 
his  own  and  their  consumption.  It  has  further 
been  observed  that  many  labourers  undoubtedly 
add  more  value  to  their  material  than  they 
consume  ; for  instance,  a sculptor  and  a stone- 
mason produce  widely  different  values  in  similar 
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blocks  of  marble  ; and  some  of  the  physiocrats 
admitted,  on  this  account,  the  productivity  of 
manufactures.  But  commerce  also  increases 
the  value  of  material  by  transporting  it  not 
merely  from  one  place  to  another,  but  from  a 
place  where  it  is  in  less  to  a place  where  it  is  in 
greater  demand  (see  Commerce)  : as  Condillac 
shows,  in  an  economic  exchange  both  parties 
gain  (ie  Commerce  et  le  Oouvemcmeri,  eh.  vi.). 
The  view  of  commerce  as  a “parasite  industry,” 
adopted  by  Fourier  (^Theory  of  Social  Or- 
ganisation, New  York,  1876,  pp.  94-110)  and 
socialists  of  his  school,  is  based  on  a criticism 
of  its  abuses,  not  on  a demonstration  of  its 
essential  unproductivity. 

Adam  Smith  observes  further  that,  even 
supposing  wealth  to  consist  only  in  the  raw 
produce  of  the  earth,  yet  manufactures  and 
commerce  are  often  instrumental  in  importing 
more  of  this  into  a country  than  its  own  re- 
sources could  produce.  He  thus  expressly 
admits  the  principle  of  indirect  production  ; 
but  his  own  classification  {W.  of  N.,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  iii.)  includes  as  productive  the  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  mercantile  classes,  because 
their  labour  tends  to  “fix  or  realise  itself  in 
some  permanent  subject  or  vendible  commodity,” 
and  excludes  the  labour  of  officers  of  war  and 
justice,  clergy,  lawyers,  physicians,  domestic 
servants,  actors — in  short,  personal  services. 
M'Culloch,  on  this  passage,  remarks  that  this 
division  is  inconsistent  with  Smith’s  admission 
elsewhere  that  wealth  includes  other  than 
material  and  vendible  products  ; but  in  any 
case  it  is  the  services  of  Smith’s  unproductive 
classes  that  enable  his  productive  classes  to 
produce.  A soldier  or  a servant,  by  relieving 
the  direct  producer  of  work  which  he  would 
othenvise  have  to  do  for  himself,  leaves  him 
time  to  produce  proportionally  more ; thus 
according  to  Smith’s  oivn  theory  of  the  Division 
OF  Labour  {q.v.)  these  personal  services  should 
be  considered  at  least  indirectly  productive. 
Smith’s  inconsistency  is  in  neglecting  to  include 
here,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  the  principle  of 
indirect  production  ; his  restriction  of  the  scope 
of  productive  labour  to  a single  kind  of  wealth 
is  not  necessarily  inconsistent,  but  as  J.  B.  Say 
noticed  {Traiti,  bk.  i.  ch.  xiii.)  it  is  arbitrary. 
To  Say  belongs  the  credit  of  demonstrating 
that  since  we  can  neither  create  nor  annihilate 
matter,  but  only  develop  utilities  in  or  apart 
from  matter,  there  is  no  scientific  olijoction  to 
our  applying  the  term  “productive  labour”  to 
the  creation  of  immaterial  as  well  as  of  material 
products.  Unfortunately  neither  Say  nor 
M'Culloch  sufficiently  emphasises  the  truth 
that  material  and  immaterial  products  alike 
can  be  considered  wealth  in  virtue  not  of  their 
utility — which  Smith  did  not  deny  to  im- 
material products — but  of  their  exchangeable 
value.  They  are  apt  to  neglect  the  distinction 
so  carefully  maintained  by  the  physiocrats. 


between  bierts  and  ridusses.  J.  S.  51 1 ll  therefore 
{Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  L ch.  LiL),  observ- 
ing with  justice  that  the  production  of  utility 
does  not  satisfy  the  notion  which  mankind 
have  usually  formed  of  productive  labour,  whose 
end  he  conceives  to  be  not  utility  but  wealth, 
and  that  the  word  “ unproductive  ” conveys  no 
stigma  unless  production  be  regarded  as  the 
sole  end  of  human  existence,  revives  and  ex- 
pands Smith’s  definition.  He  remarks  that 
the  popular  idea  limits  wealth  to  the  possession 
of  utilities  fixed  in  material  objects,  not  because 
they  are  material,  but  because  they  are  capable 
of  accumulation.  Labour,  therefore,  which  pro- 
duces utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  material 
objects,  he  calls  productive,  and  he  shows  that 
this  definition  includes  commerce.  Labour 
which  produces  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in 
human  beings,  such  as  the  labour  of  teachers 
and  physicians,  he  regards  as  indirectly  pro- 
ductive if  an  increase  of  material  products  is 
its  ultimate  result ; but  in  Mill’s  Essays  on 
some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Pol.  Econ.  he  gives 
quite  a different  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
productive,  namely  that  utilities  embodied  in 
human  beings  are  permanent  and  may  there- 
fore be  considered  wealth.  Labour  not  fixed 
nor  embodied  in  anything,  but  consisting 
in  a mere  service  rendered,  he  calls  unpro- 
ductive. 

But  first,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a 
line  between  material  and  immaterial  products. 
A statue  or  picture  is  a material  product,  but 
its  value  is  mainly  as  immaterial  as  that  residing 
in  the  performance  of  an  actor.  Secondly, 
almost  every  occupation,  however  frivolous, 
could  be  imagined  to  contribute  to  mental  or 
bodily  health  and  hence,  indirectly,  to  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  the  productive  labourer. 
Tliirdly,  5Iill  grants  that  unproductive  labour 
is  often  productive  for  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  if  not  for  the  world  at  large.  A mer- 
cenary soldier  or  a travelling  actor  labours 
productively  from  his  own  point  of  view  if  his 
gains  repay  his  exertions  ; and  if  he  returns 
homo  his  gains  increase  the  sum  of  his  ovm 
nation’s  wealth.  Fourthly,  utilities  embodied 
in  material  objects  are  not  always  wealth  : a 
commodity  unsaleable  because  produced  in  a 
quantity  exceeding  the  demand  for  it  is  not 
wealth,  therefore  the  labour  spent  on  producing 
the  excess  was  unproductive,  as  5Iill  in  the 
Essays  admits.  Thus  the  definition  in  the 
Principles  covers  some  cases  where  labour  is 
not  productive,  but  not  all  cases  where  it  is. 
Mill  urges  the  ad%nsability  of  accommodating 
economic  definitions  to  popular  conceptions. 
A scientific  definition  should  express  not  the 
popular  conception  but  its  philosophic  basis  ; 
but  apart  from  this,  the  conceptions  of  wealth 
and  consequently  of  productive  labour  have 
varied  so  widely  that  popular  usage  cannot 
well  be  quoted  in  sanction  of  any  one  of  them. 
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In  the  JEssaijs,  Mill  prefers  to  define  productive 
labour  as  the  creation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  permanent  sources  of  utility  or  enjoyment 
possessing  exchangeable  value.  But  the 
assumption  that  permanence  is  necessary  to  the 
idea  of  wealth  violates  the  law  of  continuity. 

‘ ‘ Tilings  are  of  all  degrees  of  permanence,  from 
the  land  which  lasts  for  ever  doivn  to  labour 
which  perishes  in  the  using  ” (Macleod,  Elements 
of  Economics,  vol.  i.  p.  85).  Mill  does  not 
indicate  at  what  length  of  duration  he  draws 
the  line.  The  one  characteristic  common  to 
all  kinds  of  productive  labour  is  the  exchange- 
ability of  their  products ; and  immaterial 
products  are  as  exchangeable  as  material  ones. 
Roscher’s  classification  of  productive  labour  as 
“all  labour  which  is  in  reasonable  demand 
and  adequately  paid,”  is  in  hannony  with  the 
conception  established  by  the  ancients  and 
accepted  by  the  physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith, 
that  the  principle  of  wealth  resides  in  exchange- 
ability. F.  A.  Walker  {The  Wages  Question, 
London,  1891,  pt.  i.  ch.  i.)  proves  only  that 
all  wealth  is  not  exchanged,  not  that  it  is  not 
all  in  principle  exchangeable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  MUl’s  classi- 
fication, he  perceives  that  a scientific  definition 
of  productive  labour  does  not  necessarily  enable 
ns  to  determine  whether  any  particular  piece 
of  work  is  productive  or  not.  Still  less  can 
we  distinguish  between  productive  and  un- 
productive classes : as  Senior  says,  most 
men  belong  to  both.  Again,  the  distinction 
of  direct  and  indirect  productivity  can  be 
maintained  only  in  relation  to  a given  kind 
of  labour : for  instance,  a judge,  by  securing 
the  payment  of  a shoemaker,  contributes  in- 
directly to  the  fabrication  of  shoes,  while  the 
shoemaker,  by  supplying  the  judge  with  shoes, 
contributes  indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of 
justice.  Productive  and  unproductive  labours 
differ  not  in  kind  but  in  degree.  To  the 
community  all  labours  are  unproductive  which 
are  maintained  to  the  disadvantage  of  others 
which  are  more  necessary,  as  when  the  military, 
clerical,  or  professional  classes  increase  out  of 
proportion  to  the  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing classes.  Not  the  profession  as  such,  but 
the  excess  of  the  numbers  engaged  in  it  is 
unproductive  ; agricultural  or  manufacturing 
labour  would  be  equally  so,  if  more  of  it  were 
employed  than  was  necessary  to  attain  the 
desired  result.  Since  all  production  involves 
antecedent  consumption  or  destruction,  it  is 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  productive  labour  that 
the  value  it  creates  should  not  be  less  than  the 
value  it  destroys.  Senior,  indeed,  prefers  to  dis- 
tinguish between  productive  and  unproductive 
consumers  {Pol.  Econ.,  London,  1872,  pp.  53-57), 
a distinction  which  has  its  advantages,  since,  as 
Mill  observes,  all  members  of  the  community 
are  not  labourers,  but  all  are  consumers.  But 
in  neither  case  is  it  possible  to  draw  a hard 


and  fast  line  between  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

Productive  labour,  then,  is  best  defined  as 
labour  which  creates  or  develops,  directly  or 
indirectly,  material  or  immaterial  products, 
exchangeable,  and  possessing  a value  not  less 
than  the  value  consumed  in  producing  them. 
These  products  may  be  of  every  degree  of 
necessity,  from  daily  bread  to  Mill’s  “ pine- 
apples and  gold  lace  ” ; and  of  every  degree  of 
durability,  from  a newspaper  to  the  KTrjfxa  is 
del  of  Thucydides.  Hermann  {Staatswirth- 
schaftliche  Untersuchungen,  2nd  ed.,  1870,  p. 
20)  distinguishes  further  between  various 
extents  of  productivity.  To  the  producer  a 
labour  is  productive  if  he  makes  a profit  by  it  ■, 
to  the  consumer,  if  its  value  to  him  exceeds  the 
value  he  expends  in  securing  it ; to  the  com- 
munity, if  it  increases  the  sum  of  exchangeable 
goods.  But  some  labours  are  profitable  to 
individuals  though  not  to  the  community,  e.g. 
games  of  chance,  as  a rule,  since  by  labour 
which  deprives  one  person  of  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  it  brings  in  to  the  other,  the 
common  stock  of  wealth  is  not  increased.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  labours  may  be  unprofit- 
able to  the  producer,  and  yet  contribute  to  the 
general  wealth  more  than  he  expended,  e.g. 
scientific  experiments.  Roscher  observes  that 
private  economy  measures  the  productivity  of 
labour  by  the  exchange  value  of  its  product, 
general  economy  by  its  value  in  use,  while 
national  economy  holds  an  intermediate  position. 
But  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  question 
be  regarded,  most  recent  economists  agree  in 
admitting  the  creation  of  immaterial  products  to 
the  rank  of  productive  labour.  The  higher  the 
ground  we  take,  the  harder  it  is  to  estimate  the 
productivity  of  any  given  labour  : tlje  most  we 
can  say  is,  with  Roscher,  that  the  greater,  freer, 
and  more  intelligent  a nation  is,  the  more  will 
the  gain  of  the  individual  tend  to  become  identi- 
cal with  the  gain  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 

[See  also  Efficiency  of  Labour  ; Exchange  ; 
Labour  ; Pbofit.  The  development  of  the 
theory  of  productivity  is  best  described  by  Roscher, 
System,  der  Volkswirthschaft,  Stuttgart,  1880,  vol.  i. 
bk.  i.  §§  48-55  ; he  gives  an  exhaustive  list  of 
authorities.  Good  summaries  are  also  given  by 
Macleod,  Elements  of  Economics,  London,  1881, 
vol.  i.  bk.  i.  ch.  v.  §§  8-11,  ch.  vi.  §§  1-10,  and  bk. 
ii.  ch.  i.  § 48  ; and  by  Kleinwiichter  in  Schonberg's 
Handbuch  der  politischen  Oelconomie,  Tubingen, 
1882,  vol.  i.  pt.  V. — Read  also  Adam  Smith,  Wealth 
of  Nations,  ed.  M'Culloch,  Edinburgh,  1850,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  iii.  and  bk.  iv.  ch.  ix. — Condillac,  Le  Commerce 
et  le  Omvemement,  Amsterdam,  1776,  chs.  ix.  x. — 
J.  B.  Say,  TraiU  d’iconomie  politique,  "PeLUS,  1817, 
vol.  i.  bk.  1.  ch.s.  i.  ii.  iv.  v.  xiii.  — M'Culloch, 
Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.,  London,  1830,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 
and  pt.  iv.  p.  523. — Mill,  Principles  of  Pol.  Econ., 
London,  1880,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  ; and  Essays  on  some 
Unsettled  Questions  of  Pol.  Econ.,  London,  1844, 
Essay  iii.]  E.  R.  f. 
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PfiODUCTIVITY  OF  CAPITAL.  That  thc 
labour  of  men  is  rendered  more  efficient  when 
that  labour  is  assisted  by  capital,  is  accepted 
as  a general  truth  by  all.  Something  more 
than  this  is,  however,  implied  when  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  “capital  is  productive,” 
and  when  the  productivity  of  capital  is  assigned 
as  a reason  for  and  source  of  interest.  It  is 
implied  in  this,  not  merely  that  labour  assisted 
by  capital  produces  more  commodities  than 
labour  which  has  less  or  no  assistance,  but  that 
more  value  is  produced ; and  not  only  that  more 
value  is  produced,  but  that  this  addition  of 
value  to  the  product  exceeds  the  value  of  capital 
consumed  in  the  process.  The  expression  of 
tliis  by  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  takes  the  form 
that  the  employment  of  capital  saves  time  in 
the  production  which  it  assists — perhaps  we 
should  say  labour-time — and  that  this  saving 
in  general  exceeds  the  time,  or  labour-time, 
expended  in  the  formation  of  the  capital.  This 
excess  measures  the  productivity  of  the  capital. 

The  school  of  writers  represented  and  led  by 
Dr.  von  Bbhm-Bawerk,  regarding  value  from 
an  opposite  point  of  view  from  that  of  the 
school  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  find  the 
idea  of  productivity  of  capital  a stumbling-block. 
Value  in  their  view  rests  on  utility,  and  the 
value  of  capital  and  the  value  of  labour  depend 
on  the  value  of  the  products  they  serve  to  turn 
out.  From  this  point  of  view,  capital  cannot 
serve  to  produce  surplus  value,  that  is,  to  replace 
its  own  value,  with  a surplus,  in  its  product, 
since  the  value  of  the  products  precisely  deter- 
mines the  value  of  the  productive  instrument. 
The  products  are  future,  and  the  total  present 
value  of  the  future  products  of  the  instrument 
is  the  actual  value  which  that  iustinment  has. 
The  present  value  is  less  than  the  futm-e  value 
wUl  be,  when  the  products  are  complete  and 
become  “ relative  to  their  users  ” present.  This 
agio  on  present  goods  or  discount  on  future 
goods,  being  dependent  on  mental  estimates  of 
future  versm  present,  does  not  depend  on  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  capital,  and  does  not 
leave  any  room  for  surplus  value  to  be  produced 
by  the  capital  as  it  is  consumed  in  gi^ig  birth 
to  products. 

The  other  view  of  value  readily  finds  a place 
for  productivity  of  capital.  The  value  of 
products  being  conceived  as  dependent  on  their 
cost  of  production,  the  effectiveness  of  effort 
directed  towards  their  jiroduction  by  different 
methods  is  compared.  If  a process  invohdng 
the  preliminary  formation  of  capital,  to  be 
subsequently  used  in  producing  the  required 
commodity,  be  productive  of  a greater  quantity, 
and  a greater  value,  of  the  commodity  than 
equal  effort  applied  otherwise  without  the 
intermediate  formation  of  cdpital  would  have 
produced,  the  extra  quantity,  or  value,  of 
product  is  attributed  to  the  capitalistic  process. 
On  such  a basis  the  idea  already  mentioned,  of 


such  writers  as  3L  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  regard  tc 
productivity  of  capital,  rests. 

The  closer  analysis  of  ideas  on  the  jjart  of 
representatives  of  both  schools  of  thought,  in 
fact,  attributes  the  productivity,  not  to  the 
capital,  but  to  the  different  processes  of  produc- 
tion. The  more  direct  process  of  production  is 
less  effective  (at  any  rate  in  general,  and  up  to 
a certain  point)  than  the  less  direct  ijroeess. 
The  one  school  thinks  of  the  use  of  a greater 
amount  of  capital,  the  other,  striving  to  pene- 
trate to  the  foundation  of  things,  discusses  the 
more  prolonged  production  process,  and  asserts 
an  increase  of  productivity  with  the  prolongation 
of  the  process.  This  idea  is,  doubtless,  in 
general  correct,  but  not  of  necessity,  for  inven- 
tion may,  as  has  been  suggested  {e.g.  by  Prof. 
Taussig),  take  the  direction  of  pointing  out 
ways  of  abbreviating  productive  processes  while 
rendering  them  more  productive  ; that  is  to  say, 
not  merely  showing  how  productive  processes 
of  the  old  duration  may  be  made  more  produc- 
tive, but  giving  a maximum  productivity  for  a 
process  of  shorter  duration  than  the  former 
most  productive  process.  This  shorter  process 
may  require  a larger  proportionate  value  of 
capital  in  the  intermediate  stages  than  the 
displaced  processes,  in  spite  of  its  whole  duration 
being  shortened. 

So  long  as  the  leading  conception  in  thinking 
of  value  is  its  measure  by  “ cost  of  production,” 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  idea  “produc- 
tivity of  capitaL”  But  there  is  something  like 
a negation  of  any  possible  meaning  to  it  when 
value  is  conceived  of  as  something  determined 
wholly  by  utility,  and  when  the  comparison  of 
present  with  future  utilities  is  effected  without 
reference  to  the  production-costs  of  the  sources 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  There  is  no  room 
for  a surplus  of  value  to  be  produced  by  the 
capital,  unless  in  that  idea  we  comprise  the 
gradual  accretion  of  value  as  future  ri^iens  into 
present  utility.  "We  may  go  further,  and  say 
that,  admitting  that  values  tend  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  costs  of  production,  this  is  effected 
by  so  distributing  effort,  in  relation  to  utility 
aimed  at,  that  equal  effort  realises  equal  utility 
in  every  direction.  The  value  arises  out  of  the 
utUity  of  the  resulting  commodity,  though  it 
may  preserve  proportionality  to  the  productive 
effort.  From  this  jxtint  of  view,  the  existence 
of  a state  of  things  such  as  that  contemplated 
by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  might  perhaps  be  tiewed 
as  an  indication  of  a misdirection  of  effort,  since 
the  realisation  of  greater  value  from  the  same 
expenditure  of  labour-time  in  one  process  than 
in  another  shows  a want  of  balance  between 
different  processes,  an  absence  of  that  equili- 
brium between  the  various  phases  of  industry 
contemplated  in  most  inquiries,  where  statical 
conditions  are  supposed  achieved,  or  the  statical 
condition  which  would  equilibrate  existing  forces 
I is  sought.  In  fact,  in  a state  of  equilibrium, 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
sur\dving  more  direct  processes  of  production 
were  of  such  nature  as  to  be  equally  productive 
marginally  with  the  indirect  processes  adopted, 
that  the  indirect  methods  actually  in  use  were 
all  equally  productive  of  value,  or  at  any  rate 
so  nearly  so  marginally  that  no  transference  of 
effort  from  one  to  another  could  lead  to  increased 
produetion  of  value. 

The  adoption  of  indirect  processes,  given  the 
sum  of  present  effort  available,  must  mean  a 
lessened  production  of  immediately  consumable 
goods  ; and  the  extension  of  such  processes  will 
therefore  cease  when,  by  restriction  of  present 
goods  and  increase  of  the  means  of  production 
of  future  goods,  the  short  supply  of  present 
and  the  large  supply  of  future  goods  is  accom- 
modated to  thp  relative  demand  for  these  at 
the  existing  agio  on  present  goods,  granting 
that  this  agio  is  determinable. 

In  either  case,  whether  we  take  the  view  of 
value  which  readily  gives  meaning  to  the  phrase 
we  are  considering,  or  that  which  renders  such 
meaning  inconceivable,  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  we  have  to  find  some  reason 
for  the  greater  amount  of  product,  or  of  value, 
whieh  is,  in  the  long  run,  given  by  indirect  as 
contrasted  with  direct  processes.  Whether  at 
some  assumed  agio  on  the  present  in  comparison 
with  the  future,  such  sums  of  products  have  or 
have  not  an  equal  present  value,  is  another 
question.  It  is  not  contested  that  the  sum  of 
the  values,  when  they  ripen  into  present  values, 
of  the  utilities  afforded  by  indirect  processes  of 
production,  exceeds  in  general  the  sums  of  value 
attainable  with  equal  effort  in  a directer  process. 
The  qualification  “in  general”  simply  applies 
to  the  fact  that  a viost  productive  degree  of 
indireetness  exists.  Further  extension  of  pro- 
cesses of  production  beyond  this  point  would 
involve  smaller  productivity,  whether  in  present 
value  of  future  utilities  or  in  the  sum  of  the 
values  to  be  realised  in  the  future  by  such 
utilities,  i.e.  whether  by  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
counted future  utilities  or  of  the  actual  future 
utilities. 

The  increase  of  product  in  indirect  processes 
may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  certain 
natural  forces  or  phenomena  can  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  man,  on  condition  that 
he  prepares  means  through  which  to  utilise 
those  jK)wers.  The  wind  will  serve  to  grind 
his  eom  or  move  his  goods  from  one  place  to 
another,  provided  he  prepares  sails  and  gearing 
to  transmit  their  motion  to  grindstones  in  the 
one  case,  and  a boat,  ship,  or  barge  fitted  with 
mast  and  sails  in  the  other.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  helps  him  to  use  his  physical 
strength  to  raise  water  from  a well  more  easily 
than  by  lowering  a bucket  into  it,  if  he  pre- 
pares a pump  with  its  necessary  appurtenances. 
He  may  obtain  fire  more  easily  by  rubbing  a 
match  on  a duly  prepared  surface  than  by 


rubbing  two  sticks  together  or  striking  flint 
and  steel  over  tinder.  The  pressure  of  super- 
heated steam  can  be  made  to  move  very  heavy 
things  and  do  a gi-eat  variety  of  useful  work  if 
an  engine  properly  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  that  pressm'e  be  first  constructed.  To  take 
one  further  example,  the  resistance  oflered  to 
any  propelling  force  used  to  move  heavy  goods 
is  less  if  wheels  be  made  and  so  arranged  as  to 
support  the  goods  while  they  can  turn  freely, 
still  more  if  they  be  made  to  run  on  a previously 
prepared  track  such  as  a well-made  road  or  on 
rails  such  as  tramways  and  railways  utilise. 
These  common  examples  are  all  cases  where 
natm'al  powers  cannot  assist  man  in  obtaining 
utilities  without  the  provision  of  what  may  be 
compared  to  a harness  for  those  powers,  or  are 
cases  where  hindrances  opposed  by  nature  in 
the  way  of  man’s  efforts  to  supply  himself  with 
utilities  may  be  avoided  by  means  of  suitable 
provision  of  apparatus.  The  productivity  of 
indirect  productive  processes  will  be  found  to 
bo  generally  if  not  universally  reducible  to 
one  or  other  of  these  heads.  There  are  indefinite 
reserves  of  natural  powers  which  can  afford 
utilities  to  man,  but  only  the  barest  minimum 
of  utility  is  offered  except  on  condition  of  intel- 
ligently directed  effort  on  a man’s  part.  As 
has  been  said,  “The  more  man  will  do  for  him- 
self, the  more  nature  will  do  for  him.” 

There  remains  the  important  question  of  the 
conditions  governing  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  indirect  as  compared  with  direct 
processes  of  production.  Here  it  may  be  said 
that  the  “ law  of  diminishing  utility  ” is  con- 
stantly at  work  to  limit  the  indefinite  extension 
of  the  mere  repetition  of  particular  processes, 
aimed  at  producing  a given  commodity.  The 
increase  of  quantity  of  commodity  is  met  by 
a decrease  of  its  marginal  utility.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  wants  are  being  discovered, 
and  new  ways  to  satisfy  old  wants  with  reduced 
outlay.  Scientific  discoveries  reveal  ways  of 
extracting  utility  from  substances  previously 
useless  or  even  noxious,  and  old  processes  are 
replaced  by  new  ones  for  obtaining  many  com- 
modities. These  things,  together  with  the 
constant  growth  of  wants,  whether  of  individual 
or  of  community,  and  the  extension  of  utilities 
formerly  enj  oyed  by  restricted  sections  of  society, 
to  new  classes,  afford  opportunity  for  con- 
stant utilisation  of  increased  quantities  of  effort 
in  indirect  processes  of  production,  while  the 
fuller  satisfaction  of  wants,  reducingthe  marginal 
utility  of  their  further  satisfaction,  opposes 
the  increase  of  value-productivity  by  extensions 
of  individual  processes  beyond  definite  limits. 
There  tends,  therefore,  to  bo  a reduced  yield 
of  value  through  increase  of  supply  of  particular 
products  on  the  one  hand,  an  increase  of  value 
through  discovery  of  new  means  of  affording 
utility  on  the  other  hand.  The  latter  includes 
the  development  of  new  wants  and  the  discovery 
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of  new  methods  of  adapting  natural  powers  to 
the  supply  of  utilities  to  mankind. 

[On  this  subject  special  prominence  may  be 
given  to  Dr.  von  Bohm-Bawerk’s  works  translated 
by  Professor  W.  Smart,  under  the  titles,  Capital 
and  Interest  and  The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital. 
The  former  contains  criticism  of  other  writers,  the 
latter  the  development  of  his  own  views.  In 
addition,  Leroy-Beaulieu’s  Essai  sur  la  Reparti- 
tion des  Richesses,  and  some  chapters  of  his  Traite 
thiorique  et  pratique  de  VjEconomie  Politique 
should  be  consulted,  and  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  general  treatises  of  numerous  -nTiters, 
particularly  J.  B.  Say  and  Malthus.  More  or  less 
on  the  subject  is  contained  in  almost  every  elabor- 
ate general  treatise  on  political  economy.] 

A.  w.  F. 

PRODUIT  NET.  The  Physiockats  {q.v.), 
to  whom  we  owe  the  distinction  between  gi-oss 
and  net  national  income,  applied  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  cardinal  doctrine  that  all 
wealth  is  derived  from  the  land.  Thus 
•Quesnay  uses  the  term  produit  net  as  signify- 
ing the  sm-plus  of  the  raw  produce  of  the 
■earth  left  after  defraying  the  cost  of  its 
production.  He  reasoned  further  that  since 
natural  agents  are  the  sole  source  of  wealth, 
and  since  only  one  class  in  the  state — the 
class  of  agriculturists  engaged  in  obtain- 
ing raw  produce — pays  rent  for  the  use  of 
natui’al  agents,  therefore  the  produit  net  is 
represented  by  this  rent,  which  serves  for  the 
support  of  Quesnay’s  second  or  proprietary 
class,  and  the  payment  of  his  third  or  un- 
productive class  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
public  officials,  etc.  On  this  theory  it  follows 
that  the  entire  expenses  of  government  are 
ultimately  defrayed  out  of  the  rent  received 
by  the  landlords  ; Quesnay  was  therefore 
consistent  in  proposing  that  all  taxes  should 
be  repealed  and  replaced  by  an  ImpOt  Unique 
(g.v.)  laid  directly  on  the  rent  of  the  land 
(Quesnay,  Tableau  jhcon.,  London,  1894  ; 
Physiocratie,  102  et  seq.). 

Quesnay’s  reasoning  suffers  partly  from  the 
inadequacy  of  the  physiocratie  conception  of 
AVealtii  (q.v.,  also  Productive  Labour), 
and  partly  from  a misunderstanding  of  the 
•origin  and  causes  of  Rent  (q.v.).  As  M'Culloch 
shows  (Introduction  to  Smith’s  IFcalth  of 
Nations,  Edinburgh,  1850,  p.  xli.  ; note,  j>. 
305  ; supplementary  note  on  rent,  p.  444), 
the  payment  of  rent  is  not  a necessary  condition 
of  agricultural  labour,  but  arises  only  in  an 
advanced  state  of  society  as  “a  consequence  of 
the  decreasing  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  of  our 
being  obliged  to  resort  to  inferior  lands  to 
obtain  supplies  of  food  for  our  increasing 
population.”  In  any  case,  Quesnay  was  wrong 
in  identifying  rent  with  excess  of  jirico  over 
cost  of  production  (Malthus,  Princiqdes  of  Pol. 
Econ.,  London,  1836,  ch.  iii.  § 1). 

[Smith  (Mealth  of  Nations,  bb.  ii.  chs.  i.  v.)  and 
Lauderdale  (Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin 


of  PvIjUc  Wealth.,  Edinburgh,  1804,  pp.  122  «<  seq.) 
attempt  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  Quesnay's 
theory  by  classifying  kinds  of  labour  according 
as  they  increase  not  the  revenu  net  but  the  retenu 
brut.  But  this  does  not  touch  Quesnay’s  real 
error.  See  Roscher,  System  der  Volkeicirthschaft, 
Stuttgart,  1880,  voL  L § 147. — Sismondi,  Pol. 
Econ.,  London,  1847  (Eng.  trans.),  p.  224,  “On 
the  National  Economy,  or  the  Income  of  the  Com- 
munity.”] E.  E.  r. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  here  to  recent 
support  given  to  the  practical  issue  of  the 
produit  net  doctrine,  though  on  somewhat  differ- 
ent grounds.  The  late  Henry  George,  through 
the  study  of  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent,  and 
experiences  of  California  and  the  mushroom 
rapidity  of  growth  of  great  American  cities,  was 
led  to  depreciate  the  contribution  of  individual 
owners  to  the  value  of  land  ; he  considered  the 
land  in  the  main  as  directly  God-given,  and  in- 
creased in  utility  by  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munity in  wealth  and  numbers.  Hence  he  was 
further  led  to  consider  the  absorption  of  its  in- 
creased values  by  individuals  fundamentally 
unjust,  and  a great  cause  of  modem  poverty. 
Recognising,  however,  certain  advantages  in 
private  ownership,  he  did  not  propose  to  abolish 
it,  but  preferred  to  secure  for  the  community  the 
rents  under  the  form  of  a “ tax  ” on  land.  ’This 
tax  he  persuaded  himself  would  suffice  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  the  expenses  of  the  state. 
From  a certain  vigour  of  style  and  a directness 
of  attention  to  the  contrast  between  poverty  and 
affluence  wliich  modem  civilisation  has  not 
removed,  liis  writings  gained  a hearing  in 
England,  while  in  the  United  States  of  America 
he  was  hailed  as  the  leader  of  a considerable 
party.  In  1892  he  was  ran  as  a candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  in  1897  he  was  actuaRy 
engaged  in  the  contest  for  the  first  mayoralty 
of  Greater  New  York  when  he  died,  Oct.  1897, 
vvithin  three  or  four  days  of  the  election. 

[H.  George,  Progress  and  Poverty,  1879  ; Social 
Problems.)  a.  c. 

PROFICUUM.  See  Farm  of  the 
Counties  ; Incrkmentum  ; Pipe  Rolls. 

PROFIT,  originally  a vague  word  signifying 
any  kind  of  gain  to  obtain  which  some  expense 
or  risk  must  be  incurred,  has  had  various 
narrower  significations  attributed  to  it  by  the 
definitions  of  economists. 

Adam  Smith,  when  classifying  the  national 
income  under  the  three  heads  of  wages  of  labour, 
profits  of  stock,  and  rent  of  land,  says  that 
wages  are  “confounded  with  profit”  when  the 
term  “profits”  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
gains  of  a working  farmer  or  of  an  indejiendent 
artisan.  A part  of  these  gains,  he  explains,  is 
wages  duo  to  the  farmer  as  labourer  or  overseer, 
and  to  the  independent  artisan  as  journeyman. 
Though  he  does  not  lay  down  any  rale  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  gathered  from  his  refutation 
of  the  proposition  that  jwofits  “are  only  a 
different  name  for  the  wages  of  a particular 
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sort  of  labour,”  that  he  would  decide  how 
much  of  the  gains  of  any  particular  capitalist 
is  true  profit  by  means  of  a comparison  of 
the  total  with  the  amount  earned  by  non- 
capitalists by  performing  similar  labour  ( TV.  of 
K,  bk.  i.  ch.  vi.).  Ricardo,  James  Mill,  and 
Malthus  in  his  Political  Economy  did  not 
subject  the  idea  of  profits  to  analysis.  But 
Malthus  in  his  Definitions  (1827)  divides  “ the 
gross  profits  of  capital  independent  of  mono- 
poly” into  (1)  “net  profits”  or  “interest,” 
and  (2)  “the  profits  of  industry,  skill,  and 
enterprise ” (Definitions 34 and 35).  M ‘Culloch, 
in  the  2nd  ed.  of  his  Principles,  makes  the 
same  division  of  “gi’oss  profits”  into  (1)  net 
profits  or  interest,  and  (2)  “ wages  or  remunera- 
tion of  the  capitalist  for  his  skill  and  trouble 
in  superintending”  the  employment  of  his 
capital,  and  “compensation  for  such  risks  as  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  provide  against  by  an 
insurance”  (p.  506).  J.  S.  Mill  {Unsettled 
Questions,  pp.  107-109,  and  Principles,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  XV.  § 1)  treats  profits  as  including  the 
whole  of  the  gains  of  the  capitalist,  whether 
due  to  the  mere  possession  of  capital,  or  to  that 
and  the  performance  of  labour  and  the  under- 
going of  risk.  Fawcett  {Manual,  bk.  ii.  ch. 
V.),  Jevons  {Primer,  p.  52),  Marshall  {Prin- 
ciples, vol.  i.  1st  ed.  p.  142,  3rd  ed.  p.  156) 
adopt  the  same  couree.  Some  writers,  however, 
e.g.  Rogers  (J/anwaZ,  ch.  xi.),  B.  Price  (Rrocif- 
cal  Political  Economy,  ch.  v.),  C.  L.  Shadwell 
{System,  p.  158),  follow  Adam  Smith’s  plan  of  re- 
garding as  profits  proper  only  that  portion  of  the 
capitalist’s  gain  which  he  may  be  supposed  able 
to  obtain  without  personal  labour  and  if  fully 
insured  against  risk,  while  F.  A.  Walker,  on  the 
other  hand,  desires  to  apply  the  term  “ profits  ” 
only  to  the  other  portion  of  the  entrepreneur’s 
gain,  namely,  that  which  is  over  after  deduct- 
ing interest  on  all  the  capital  he  employs, 
whether  it  belongs  to  himself  or  to  another 
person  {Political  Economy,  1885,  p.  247).  In 
practical  life  the  term  “ profits”  is  used  in  all 
three  senses  with  almost  equal  frequency.  It 
would  be  applied  without  hesitation  (1)  to  the 
total  gain  of  an  individual  capitalist  employing 
none  but  his  own  capital,  and  personally  per- 
forming all  necessary  labour  of  management 
^Mill’s  profits),  (2)  to  the  gains  of  a joint-stock 
company  or  private  firm  in  the  case  of  which 
all  labour  of  management  was  paid  for  by  fixed 
salaries  (Adam  Smith’s  true  profit),  and  (3)  to 
the  net  gain  of  an  entrepreneur  employing  no 
capital  of  his  own  (Walker’s  profit). 

earlier  19th  century  economists,  believing 
that  profits  in  the  larger  sense  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  a residue  left  to  employers  after  pay- 
ment of  rent  and  wages,  assumed  that  both 
elements  rose  and  fell  together,  and  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  same  causes.  The  assumption  is 
unfounded,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
wo  elements  separately.  As  regards  the  in- 


terest element,  the  kernel  of  the  modern  theory 
is  as  follows  : An  isolated  individual  will  often 
find  it  advantageous  to  spend  a certain  portion 
of  his  time  in  increasing  his  stock  of  useful 
things  by  the  addition  of  fresh  instruments  or 
other  objects  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  not 
immediate  but  spread  over  a length  of  time. 
The  time  may  be  short,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
stock  of  grain  to  last  till  the  next  harvest ; of 
moderate  length,  as  in  the  case  of  a spade  ; or 
interminable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diversion  of 
a stream  into  a new  channel.  In  deciding  what 
work  of  this  kind  he  ivill  undertake,  the  isolated 
individual  will  be  guided  by  the  relative  “pro- 
fitableness ” of  the  dilfereut  kinds  of  work  open 
to  him.  The  “profit”  will  be  reckoned  by  the 
amount  of  future  annual  labour  the  work  will 
save  him,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  amount  of  additional  annual  income  it  w'ill 
enable  him  to  obtain  without  increasing  his 
annual  labour.  He  will  not,  for  examjde,  first 
divert  stream  B at  the  cost  of  ten  days’  labour 
if  that  will  save  him  one  day’s  labour  per 
annum  ever  after,  and  he  knows  that  to  expend 
ten  days’  labour  in  diverting  stream  A would 
save  him  two  days’  labour  per  annum  ever  after. 
But  if  he  is  able  to  go  on  accumulating,  and 
knows  of  no  better  investment,  he  may  divert 
stream  B after  he  has  diverted  stream  A. — The 
rate  of  interest  he  obtains  would  then  fall  from 
twenty  to  ten  per  cent  per  annum. — The  intro- 
duction of  other  individuals  practising  exchange 
of  commodities  and  services  does  not  alter  the 
essential  features  of  the  process.  The  isolated 
individual,  in  adding  to  his  stoek,  selects  the 
most  profitable  investments  known  to  him  first, 
and  so,  on  the  whole,  does  a number  of  indi- 
viduals holding  private  property  and  practising 
exchange.  The  only  important  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the  invest- 
ment and  the  jjrofit  are  both  reckoned  by  their 
value  in  money,  instead  of  directly  by  the 
amount  of  labour  expended  and  the  amount  of 
labour  periodically  saved,  or  amount  of  utility 
periodically  gained.  Consequently,  in  the 
highly  organised  modern  community  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  the  isolated  individual,  accumu- 
lation tends  to  cause  a fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  if  there  were  no  change  in  men’s 
knowledge  of  profitable  investments,  the  rate 
could  only  be  maintained  or  increased  in  face 
of  accumulation  by  an  increase  of  population 
proportionate  to  or  greater  than  the  increase  of 
accumulated  useful  things.  But  men’s  know- 
ledge of  profitable  investments  does  not  remain 
the  same.  Inventions  are  continually  being 
made  which  either  reveal  new  profitable  invest- 
ments unknorvn  before,  or  reveal  direct  methods 
of  production  which  enable  men  to  dispense 
with  the  additions  to  the  accumulated  stock 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  profitable. 
Invention  thus  sometimes  tends  to  raise  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  sometimes,  but  probably 
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far  more  seldom,  tends  to  lower  it.  The  dis- 
covery of  a practical  method  of  applying  steam 
power  to  locomotion  is  the  stock  example  of  an 
invention  which  caused  a considerable  pause  in 
the  downward  progress  of  the  rate  of  interest  by 
providing  a new  investment  of  enormous  magni- 
tude. There  is  no  such  striking  instance  of  the 
other  kind  of  invention,  but  the  discovery  of 
means  of  sending  several  telegraphic  messages 
at  once  on  the  same  wire  is  a case.  To  this 
theory,  whieh  bases  the  determination  of  the  rate 
of  interest  entirely  on  the  productivity  of  the 
marginal  investment,  it  is  sometimes  objected 
{e.g.  by  H.  J.  Davenport,  Outlines  of  Eemmriie 
Theory,  1896,  § 114)  that  the  demands  for  loans 
for  consumption  by  spendthrift  individuals, 
belligerent  governments,  and  others,  obviously 
affect  the  rate  of  interest.  This  is  true  enough, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  B borrows 
and  spends  as  income  all  that  A saves,  there  is 
no  accumulation  of  capital.  Borrowing  for  con- 
sumption or  unproductive  purposes  tends  to 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  simply  because  the 
consumption  tends  to  reduce  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  and  therefore  tends  to  make  the  rate 
of  interest  obtainable  in  the  marginal  productive 
investment  higher  than  it  wordd  otherwise  be 
(see  Interest). 

A high  rate  of  interest,  or,  as  it  is  more 
often  elliptically  expressed,  “high  interest,” 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  aggregate 
amount  received  as  interest  is  high,  nor  that 
individual  interest -receivers  are  paid  a large 
amount  per  head.  It  only  means  that  the 
ratio  of  interest  to  principal  is  high.  The  im- 
portance of  this  ratio  is  obvious  ; the  annual 
return  to  be  expected  from  further  savings  is 
indicated  by  it.  But  the  ratio  between  profits 
in  the  narrower  modem  sense — i.  e.  the  earnings 
of  business  management  by  the  capitalist,  or 
profits  in  the  wide  sense  after  deducting  interest 
— and  the  capital  of  the  profit-receiver  is  not  of 
much  importance,  and  little  but  vague  general- 
ities can  be  laid  down  respecting  it.  As  between 
trade  and  trade  at  the  same  time  it  will  depend 
on  the  amount  and  value  of  the  labour  per- 
formed by  the  profit-receiver  compared  with  the 
amount  of  the  capital  required.  The  rate  of 
profit,  exclusive  of  interest,  obtained  by  Adam 
Smith’s  “apothecary”  {Wealth  of  Nations,  bk. 
i.  ch.  X. ) was  high  because  the  amount  and  the 
value  of  his  labour  were  large  in  proportion  to 
his  small  stock  of  drugs.  Marshall’s  rolling- 
mill  proprietor,  on  the  other  hand  {Principles  of 
Economy,  3rd  ed.,  1895,  vol.  i.  p.  691),  obtains 
a low  rate  of  profit,  exclusive  of  interest,  because 
in  proportion  to  his  enormous  capital  his  labour 
is  of  little  account.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
of  the  rate  of  profit,  exclusive  of  interest,  in 
the  same  trade  at  different  times.  A large  and 
well-paid  portion  of  apothecaries’  labour  lianng 
been  taken  over  by  medical  men  jmid  by  fees, 
and  tlie  stock  of  drugs  required  having  consider- 


ably increased,  ajxjthecaries’  profit  has  ceased  to 
be  “ a bye-word  denoting  something  uncom- 
monly extravagant.”  The  value  of  the  labour 
of  the  capitalist  will  vary  in  consequence  of 
the  same  causes  which  bring  about  variations 
in  wages  (see  Wages).  Its  amount  varies  with 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  industry.  The 
general  introduction  of  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany system,  for  example,  has  reduced  the 
average  rate  of  profit,  both  by  throwing  open  to 
all  competent  persons  certain  labour  formerly 
confined  to  capitalists,  and  thereby  reducing  the 
value  of  that  labour,  and  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  the  labour  performed  by  capitalists 
by  handing  over  a portion  of  it  to  wage -paid 
managers  and  others.  (For  Walker’s  theory  of 
profits  see  Rent  of  Abilitt.) 

A third  element  is  sometimes  said  {e.g.  by 
J.  S.  MiU,  Principles,  II.  xv.  § 1)  to  be  present 
in  profits,  viz.  “compensation  for  risk.”  Here 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  profits  of  a 
single  particular  investment  and  the  average 
profits  obtained  from  a particular  class  of  in- 
vestments. If  every  one  calculated  risks  per- 
fectly accurately,  and  if  chance  of  loss  were 
generally  reckoned  as  exactly  counterbalancing 
an  equal  chance  of  gain,  competition  would  so 
regulate  the  supply  of  capital  that  the  successful 
investments  in  the  more  risky  classes  would 
pay  just  enough,  and  no  more  than  enough,  to 
counterbalance  the  losses  incurred  in  the  un- 
successful investments.  Each  particular  suc- 
cessful investment  would  bring  in  something 
which  might  be  called  “ compensarion  for  risk,” 
but  the  average  of  profits  obtained  from  the 
whole  class  would  contain  no  such  compensa- 
tion. If,  of  course,  it  were  generally  recognised 
that  a chance  of  loss  outweighs  an  equal  chance 
of  gain,  competition  would  so  regulate  the  supply 
of  capital  that  the  riskier  classes  would  return 
on  the  average  somewhat  higher  profits  than 
the  less  risky.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  this  is  the  case.  The  probability  is  that 
the  classes  of  investments  which  on  the  average 
return  most  to  the  investor  are  neither  the 
very  safest  of  aU  nor  the  very  riskiest,  but  the 
intermediate  classes  which  do  not  appeal  either 
to  timidity  or  to  the  gambling  instinct. 

[A  very  complete  bibliography  will  be  found  in 
Bohm-Bawerk,  Capital  and  Interest.,  a Critical 
History  of  Economical  Theory,  1884,  transl.  by 
Smart,  1894,  in  the  Index  of  the  authors  mentioned 
in  the  work  .at  the  end  of  the  volume.  See  also 
the  authorities  quoted  in  the  text  above  and  under 
Interest.  Marshall  in  Principles,  vol.  i.  3rd  ed. 
bk.  vii.  chs.  vi.-riii.,  deals  with  the  remuneration 
of  business  management  more  completely  than  his 
predecessors.  Wieser’s  Natural  Value,  transl.  by 
Malloch  1893,  shows  how  the  main  principles  of 
the  theory  of  interest  are  independent  of  any 
particular  social  organisation.]  e.  c. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.  See 
art.  on  Balance  Sheet,  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  point  under  Heading  vii. 
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‘J  PROFIT  SHARING  is  a mode  of  industi'ial 
remuneration  under  wliich  those  employed  re- 
ceive, besides  their  salary  or  wages,  a stipu- 
lated proportion  of  the  net  profits  of  the  year, 
either  in  cash  or  deferred  advantages.  This 
definition  excludes  cases  where  an  unfixed  bonus 
is  distributed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  employer, 
I but  this  “chrysalis  stage”  has  not  seldom  led 
1 to  profit-sharing  proper.  The  amount  of  re- 
! numeration  received  varies  very  greatly,  but, 
i in  the  majority  of  cases,  is,  roughly  speaking, 

; from  4 to  10  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  year. 

\Vliere  the  benefit  is  prospective,  a definite 
I share  of  the  profits  is  either  paid  over  to  a 
: provident  fund  against  old  age  or  sickness,  or 
invested,  on  behalf  of  the  workmen,  in  the 
: shares  of  the  employing  company.  Whatever, 
however,  be  the  form  it  takes,  the  raison  d’etre 
of  profit-sharing  remains  the  same.  The  present 
time-wage  system,  it  is  contended,  gives  no 
. incentive  to  the  workman  to  work  his  best, 
while  piece-work  is  often  impossible,  and,  in 
. any  case,  tends  to  an  increase  of  quantity,  at 
the  expense  of  quality.  By  profit-sharing  it  is 
sought  to  enlist  the  interests  of  the  workman 
on  the  side  of  the  employer.  A new  source  of 
profit  is  thus  opened,  which  benefits  labour, 

. Nvithout  diminishing  the  returns  of  capital. 

■ The  sources  of  this  profit  spring  from  a reduc- 
tion in  the  waste  of  material,  an  improvement 
in  the  work  done,  economy  in  supeiwision, 
avoidance  of  strikes,  a greater  stability  in  the 
staff,  and,  lastly,  from  the  enlistment,  on  the 
> employer’s  behalf,  of  the  men’s  best  faculties — 
suggestions  as  to  improvements  and  new  pro- 
cesses being  thereby  obtained.  If  these  claims 
be  good,  and  they  are  advanced  by  practical 
men,  who  have  made  trial  of  profit-sharing, 
they  afford  an  obvious  answer  to  the  argument 
that  the  system  is  unfair  because  the  workmen 
do  not  share  losses  as  well  as  profits.  A more 
formidable  criticism  is,  that  inasmuch  as  profits 
mainly  depend  on  causes  over  which  workmen 
have  little  control,  it  is  illogical  that  they 
should  enter  into  the  calculation  of  wages. 
For  this  reason  some  economists  would  prefer 
what  they  term  a Progressive  Wage  (q.v.), 
but  in  any  case  there  is  room  for  a variety  of 
systems. 

Profit-sharing  was  first  adopted  in  England 
by  Lord  Wallscourt  about  1832  ; the  credit 
of  its  introduction  into  France,  in  1842,  is 
generally  ascribed  to  a Frenchman,  Leclaire 
{q-v.).  In  England  the  first  notable  trial  of  it 
was  made  by  H.  Briggs  and  Co.  in  1885,  at 
their  Whitwood  collieries.  The  experiment 
Was  a failure,  and  after  nine  years  the  system 
WM  abandoned.  Its  introduction  had  been 
widely  blazoned  abroad,  and  had  met  with  the 
warn  approval  of  .1.  S.  Mill,  W.  T.  Thornton, 
and  H.  Fawcett,  hence  its  failure  became 
equally  conspicuous.  It  is  to  this,  in  great 
measure,  that  the  little  progress  made  in  the 
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ensuing  years  must  be  ascribed.  There  had, 
however,  been  special  hindrances  at  work  in 
the  Briggs  case.  Before  the  introduction  of 
profit-sharing,  the  relations  between  masters 
and  men  had  been  extremely  strained,  and  a 
quarrel  about  the  local  trades  union  super- 
vening before  mutual  confidence  had  been 
established,  created  distrust  of  the  system, 
both  among  the  men  and  the  shareholders. 
Among  English  firms  that  still  continue  the 
system,  there  is  one,  Messrs.  Fox  of  Wellington, 
Somerset,  which  adopted  it  in  1866,  but  it  was 
not  till  1889-91  that  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment became  rapid.  During  these  three  years 
profit-sharing  was  adopted  by  no  less  than  fifty 
firms.  Of  individual  cases  of  profit-sharing 
firms,  among  the  more  notable  are  : — 

1.  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  3000  to 
3900  employees. 

2.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  and  Co.,  engineer- 
ing works,  Manchester,  2000  employees. 

3.  Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  1010 
employees. 

4.  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  printers,  1150 
employees. 

5.  Messrs.  Clarke  Nicholls  and  Coombe, 
confectioneiy  manufacturers,  London,  1200 
employees. 

6.  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Wills,  Bristol,  tobacco 
manufacturers,  1460  employees. 

In  1894  Mr.  Schloss  reported  on  152  experi- 
ments, of  which  101  were  still  being  carried 
on  ; only  in  16  of  the  failures  did  he  attribute 
the  abandonment  to  dissatisfaction  with  the 
system.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  disappoint- 
ing to  find  that  no  great  extension  of  the 
system  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  subse- 
quent years,  and  that  the  important  firm  of 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Viney,  printers,  have 
discontinued  the  system  on  the  ground  that 
“profits  had  not  for  some  time  allowed  pay- 
ment of  bonus.” 

The  profit  - sharing  scheme  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Co.  calls  for  special  notice. 
It  is  an  extension  to  the  employees  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sliding  scale,  whereby  the  dividends 
are  regulated  by  the  price  of  gas  ; any  increase 
of  the  one  involving  a diminution  of  the  other, 
and  vice  versa.  The  condition  of  acceptance  of 
this  bonus  is  willingness  to  enter  into  a contract 
of  service  for  a limited  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months.  The  bonus  percentages  during 
the  years  1890-1896  were  5,  5,  3,  4,  6,  6,  and 
7^.  In  1894  the  percentage  rate  was  increased 
on  condition  that  one  half  of  each  man’s  total 
bonus  shall  be  invested  in  the  company’s 
ordinary  stock  ; the  other  half  being  payable 
in  cash  annually  as  before.  It  was  already 
possible  to  leave  the  bonus  on  deposit  with  the 
company  at  4 per  cent.  About  2500  profit- 
sharing  stockholders  held  in  1897  stock  to  the 
market  value  of  about  £60,000,  while  there 
was  a further  sum  of  about  £27,000  on  deposit. 
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The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act  1896  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  directors, 
not  exceeding  three,  by  the  profit  - sharing 
employees.  Such  directors  must,  however, 
have  been  at  least  seven  years  in  the  constant 
employment  of  the  company,  and  must,  have 
held  for  not  less  than  twelve  months  not  leas 
than  £250  worth  of  stock.  For  present 
arrangements  see  article  on  Co-paktneksuip 
in  Appendix. 

In  aU,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  nearly  100  firms  practising  profit- 
sharing,  emplo3dug  from  48,000  to  60,000 
persons.  Besides  these  are  such  of  the  co- 
operative productive  societies  as  have  intro- 
duced the  system,  e.g.  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society,  the  Hebdon  Bridge  Fustian  Society, 
and  the  Leicester  Boot  and  Shoemaker  Society. 
It  must,  however,  in  fairness  be  admitted  that, 
in  spite  of  general  motions  passed  at  co-opera- 
tive congresses,  the  system  does  not  seem 
greatly  to  commend  itself  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  workmen  co-operators  (see  “Co-operation  and 
Profit-sharing,”  by  B.  Jones,  Economic  Journal, 
vol.  ii.  p.  616). 

With  respect  to  profit-sharing  generally, 
there  is  one  remark  of  a disappointing  character. 
Whereas  it  was  the  expectation  of  its  early 
advocates  that  a half-way  house  might  thereby 
be  provided  towards  real  industrial  partnership, 
the  profit-sharing  of  to-day  is,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  hardly  tend- 
ing in  this  direction.  StHl,  on  whatever  lines, 
the  advance  up  to  a certain  point  has  been  so 
great  that  it  is  natural  to  consider  how  far 
profit-sharing  would  admit  of  general  extension, 
and  thus  serve  to  point  the  way  to  “ industrial 
peace.”  On  this  question  the  warning  is  needed 
that  nothing  could  be  of  more  sinister  omen  to 
the  future  of  profit-sharing  than  an  indiscrimin- 
ate application  of  it  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  employers.  Seeing  that  the  supply  of  un- 
skilled labour  is  generally  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  that,  in 
the  absence  of  means  such  as  trades  imions  to 
maintain  a certain  rate,  wages  would  faU  in 
proportion,  so  that  what  was  gained  with  one 
hand  woidd  be  lost  with  the  other.  Even  at 
present,  trades  unionists  are  ready  to  suspect 
profit-sharing  firms  of  rvishing  to  bring  down 
wages,  and  though  generally  this  is  altogether 
imtrue,  in  one  case  a firm  giving  the  high  bonus 
of  26  per  cent  was  found  to  be  paying  its  work- 
men less  than  the  recognised  wage.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  for  profit-sharing  than 
for  such  cases  to  multiply.  Moreover,  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  there  are  industries  such 
as  cotton-spiuning,  etc.,  in  which  interest  on 
capital  fixed  in  machinery  is  the  chief  element 
in  cost  price,  and  in  which  piece-work  is  especi- 
ally convenient,  so  that  profit-sharing  could 
give  little  now  benefit  to  the  employer.  Still, 
within  these  limitations  there  is  room  for  much 


development  ; which,  however,  two  iiifluenoe* 
may  tend  to  retard.  On  the  side  of  the 
employee,  there  is  danger  from  the  “new 
unionism  ” ; on  that  of  the  employer,  from  the 
tendency  of  the  time,  which  Mr.  Goschen  has 
noticed,  for  the  shares  in  industrial  partnerships 
to  become  divided  among  a great  number  of 
small  proprietors.  The  attitude  of  leaders  of 
working  men  such  as  ilr.  Burt  and  Mr.  G. 
Howell  has,  it  is  true  been  and  is  friendly  u> 
the  movement,  but  these  men  are  strong  “ indi- 
vidualists,” and  the  new  school  of  trades  union 
leaders,  who  believe  much  in  the  action  of  the 
state  and  little  in  that  of  private  individuals, 
will  hardly  view  with  favour  a system  which 
cannot  but  tend,  to  some  extent,  to  give  work- 
men interests  separate  from  those  common  to 
all  fellow- workers  in  their  trade.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  small  investor,  who  has  perhaps 
bought  his  shares  in  the  open  market  at  a high 
premium,  and  who  is  getting  a return  of  not 
more  than  5 per  cent  on  the  money  laid  out, 
may  view  with  jealousy  a system  which  at  any 
rate  appears  to  be  intercepting  some  of  the 
profits.  The  conviction  is  forced  upon  one 
that  only  a strong  chairman  could  have  carried 
through  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.’s 
scheme  noticed  above.  However,  there  is  little 
reason  to  fear  but  that  there  will  be  many  worthy 
successors  to  the  present  profit-sharers,  who  have 
found  by  experience  that  “ it  is  twice  bless'd  ; it 
blesseth  liim  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

[D.  F.  Schloss,  Report  on  Profit-sharing,  Board 
of  Trade  Labour  Department  (c.  7458),  1894, 
contains  an  exhaustive  history  of  British  profit- 
sharing,  with  tabular  statements  of  particnlars. 
For  most  purposes  this  has  superseded  the  previous 
Board  of  Trade  Report  of  1891. — It  has  been 
brought  down  to  date  in  subsequent  numbers  of 
the  Labour  GazeUt,  July  1895,  1896,  1897,  and 
Aug.  1898. — N.  P.  Gilman,  Profit-sharing  between 
Employer  and  Employed,  London,  1SS9,  8vo. 
This  is  the  leading  general  book  on  the  subject  in 
English.  The  French  translation  of  Bbhmert’s  Die 
Oeioinnbetheiligung,  Leipzig,  1878,  8vo,  by  A. 
Trombert,  with  a preface  by  C.  Robert,  Paris,  1888. 
8vo,  brings  down  the  elaborate  German  work  to  the 
later  date. — Sedley  Taylor,  Profit-sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour,  London,  1884,  8vo  ; a reprint 
of  essays  which  did  much  to  arouse  public  interest 
on  the  subject.  — T.  Bushill,  Profit-sharing  and  the 
Labour  Question,  London,  1893,  Svo  ; in  luirt  a 
reprint  of  evidence  given  before  the  Labour  Com- 
mission, states  the  case  from  the  .side  of  a practical 
employer. — D.  F.  Schlos-s,  Methods  of  Industrial 
Remuneration,  Loudon,  1893,  Svo  ; contains  a very 
subtle  and  acute  treatment  of  profit-sharing. — 
Among  earlier  notices  of  profit  - sharing  by 
Thornton,  -Mill,  etc.,  maybe  mentioned  the  first 
advocacy  of  it  by  Babbage  in  the  chapter — “ a 
new  system  of  manufacturing  ” — in  his  work  On 
the  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufacture, 
Loudon,  1833,  3rd  ed.,  Svo.  — Consult  the 
quarterly  Bulletin  de  la  participation  aux  bent- 
fices,  Paris,  published  by  the  association  of  French 
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employers  for  the  practical  study  of  the  question. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Boston, 

vol.  i p.  232,  contains  an  able  article  by  R.  Aldrich 
directed  against  the  principle  of  profit-sharing. — 
For  methods  of  participation,  consult  Profit-sharing 
Precedents,  London,  1891,  8vo,  by  H.  G. 
Rawson  ; with  regard  to  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Co.,  see  letter  to  Times  of  2nd  January  1897, 
from  Mr.  G.  Livesey,  and  Reports  of  Annual 
Meetings].  H.  E.  E. 

PROFITS  A PRENDRE.  See  Pkoperty, 
p.  230. 

PROGRESS,  Influence  of,  on  Value. 
One  consequence  of  the  economic  advance  of 
society  is  a disturbance  in  relative  values.  As 
these  are  proximately  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions of  supply  and  demand,  it  is  plain  that 
changes  may  arise  either  on  the  side  of  demand  or 
on  that  of  supply.  When  population  increases, 
and  wants  expand,  demand  becomes  on  the 
whole  greater,  though  it  is  very  unequally 
distributed,  and,  brought  into  relation  with 
the  conditions  of  supply,  produces  different 
effects.  Raw  produce  being  obtained  under 
the  law  of  Diminishing  Returns  {q.v.),  tends 
to  rise  in  cost  as  larger  amounts  are  needed. 
Manufactured  goods,  coming  under  the  law  of 
Incre.\sing  Returns  {q.v.),  rather  tend  to  fall. 
Hence  the  first  of  the  derivative  laws  of  value, 
viz.  that  manufactured  goods  fall  relatively  to 
raw  produce.  Money  being  a product  of  mines, 
it  follows  that  manufactures  tend  to  fall  in 
Price  as  well  as  in  Value. 

Within  each  of  the  two  great  groups  just 
mentioned  there  are  several  subdivisions.  Thus 
Adam  Smith  distinguishes  between  “three  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  rude  produce  ” (bk.  i.  ch.  xi.)  ; 
the  first,  consisting  of  those  things  whose 
supply  it  is  hardly  possible  to  increase,  may 
rise  in  value  to  any  point  to  which  eflfectual 
demand  will  ascend.  Scarcity  makes  the  value 
of  such  articles  depend  altogether  on  the 
demand.  In  a second  class,  where  the  power 
of  industry  in  increasing  supply  is  more 
effective,  the  value  rises  with  the  cost  of 
producing  the  most  costly  portion  of  the 
commodity,  and  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  chief  articles  of  food,  the  movement  of 
value  is  guided  by  that  of  population.  Corn 
cannot  exceed  in  value  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumers.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
element  of  truth  in  the  idea  of  Adam  Smith 
and  Caimes,  that  com  oscillates  about  a fixed- 
value  point  ( Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.  ch.  xi.  ; 
cp.  Le^in/j  Principles,  pt.  i.  ch.  v.  § 3),  though 
the  variations  in  the  standard  of  living  produce 
considerable  fluctuations  in  this  level  (cp. 
Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  vi.  ch.  xii.  § 5). 
Meat,  again,  rises  from  a very  low  point  until 
it  becomes  much  more  valuable  than  grain. 

A further  set  of  influences  on  the  jjroducts 
of  extractive  industry  comes  from  the  varying 
portability  of  the  articles.  The  value  of  such 


a commodity  as  timber  does  not  rise  so  rapidly 
with  the  progress  of  a new  country,  but  it  rises 
gi’eatly  all  the  world  over  in  the  course  of 
centuries. 

Accessory  products — such  as  hides  and  wool 
— have  their  values  affected  by  those  of  the 
commodities  with  which  they  are  closely  con- 
nected. As  meat  rises,  these  accessory  products 
tend  to  fall,  but  demand  may  be  so  increased 
as  to  raise  both  classes. 

Minerals  stand  somewhat  apart.  Though 
they  are,  strictly  speaking,  limited  in  supply, 
yet  the  discovery  of  fresh  fields,  and  the  gi  eat 
improvements  in  working,  tend  on  the  whole 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  scarcity  so 
that,  as  against  extractive  products  generally, 
they  have  not  risen.  In  like  manner  manu- 
factures can  be  gi-ouped  into  classes.  Those  in 
which  the  raw  material  forms  a large  part  of 
the  value  would  natui-ally  tend  to  rise.  Where 
machinery  and  invention  have  been  most 
developed  to  meet  extensive  demand,  the  fall 
ought  to  be  most  conspicuous.  But  both 
circumstances  are  often  conjoined — as  in  the 
case  of  the  textiles  consumed  by  the  poorer 
classes — and  in  that  case  the  latter  element  on 
the  whole  prevails.  Owing  to  the  higher  value 
of  special  skill,  the  more  finely-wrought  products 
worked  by  hand  tend  to  rise. 

The  underlying  conditions  of  increasing  and 
diminishing  returns  are  affected  by  the  opening 
up  of  fresh  sources  of  supply  through  improve- 
ments in  ti'ansport,  and  jmrticularly  by  the 
expansion  of  foreign  trade.  In  this  latter  case 
the  results  are  that  (1)  imported  products  fall 
in  value  ; (2)  raw  produce  exported  tends  to 
rise  ; (3)  manufactured  exports  tend,  generally 
speaking,  to  fall. 

So  far  as  regards  the  temporary  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  two  sets  of  influences  operate, 
viz.  (1)  the  widening  of  the  cii'cle  of  exchanges, 
which  tends  to  produce  greater  steadiness  ; as 
exemplified  in  the  infrequent  occasions  of 
famines  in  modem  times,  and  (2)  the  greater 
complexity  of  modern  tarading,  which  makes 
values  less  stable.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
retail  values  are  far  steadier  than  foiinerly. 

The  values  of  services  are  also  affected  in 
similar  ways.  Thus  the  tendency  in  recent 
years  has  been  for  unskilled  labour  to  rise 
relatively  to  the  lower  forms  of  skill  which  are 
easily  and  cheaply  acquired.  The  higher  forma 
of  skilled  work  depending  on  exceptional 
natural  ability  are,  however,  affected  by  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  supply  and  by  the 
greatly  increased  demand.  Hence  the  value 
of  such  services  is  now  higher  than  ever  (see 
Wages,  Nominal,  and  Real). 

[See  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i. 
ch.  xi. — J.  S.  Mill,  Principles,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii. — 
J.  E.  Cairnes,  Leading  Principles,  pt.  i.  ch.  v. — 
A.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics  (3rd  ed. ), 
bk.  vi.  ch.  xii.  §§  1-5.]  c.  f.  b. 
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PROGRESSIVE  TAXATION.  See  Taxa- 
tion ; Graduated  Taxation. 

PROGRESSIVE  WAGE,  a mode  of  industrial 
remuneration,  under  which  those  employed 
receive,  besides  their  time  or  piece-wage,  a 
further  premium  or  bonus  in  return  for  any 
efliciency  shown  by  them  beyond  a specified 
degree.  This  premium  may  either  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  workman,  or  be  a fixed 
sum  after  the  defined  standard  has  been  reached. 
It  may  be  given  for  the  quality  or  for  the 
quantity  of  the  work  done,  and  the  recipients 
of  it  may  be  either  individual  workmen  or 
collective  groups.  The  term  was  first  employed 
by  M.  Paul  Pierre  Leroy-BeauReu,  Essai  sur  la 
r6parlition  des  richesses  et  sur  la  tendance,  d,  une 
moindre  indgalitd  des  conditions,  Paris,  1881, 
2nd  ed.  1883,  3rd  ed.  1888,  8vo,  and  is  fully 
treated  in  ch.  vi.  and  vii.  of  Schloss,  Methods  of 
Industrial  Remuneration,  London,  1892,  8vo. 
Mr.  Schloss  refers  students  of  the  subject  to 
Rapports  et  documents  de  la  section  d’iconomie 
socMe,  Lyons,  1889.  h.  E.  E. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE.  By  § 83  of  the 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  a promissory  note 
is  defined  as  an  unconditional  promise  in 
writing  made  by  one  person  to  another,  signed 
by  the  maker,  engaging  to  pay  on  demand,  or 
at  a fixed  or  determinable  future  time,  a sum 
certain  in  money,  to,  or  to  the  order  of,  a 
specified  person  or  to  bearer.  And  by  § 85 
of  that  act,  a promissory  note  may  be  made  by 
two  or  more  makers,  and  they  may  be  liable 
thereon  jointly,  or  jointly  and  severally, 
according  to  its  tenor. 

By  § 89  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to 
bills  apply,  with  the  necessary  modifications, 
to  notes,  the  maker  of  a note  corresponding 
with  the  acceptor  of  a biU,  and  the  first  indorser 
of  a note  corresponding  with  the  drawer  of  an 
accepted  bill  payable  to  drawer’s  order.  Protest 
of  a dishonoured  foreign  note  is,  however,  un- 
necessary. 

A note  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  must 
bear  an  imjiressed  ad  valorem  stamp.  The 
Stamp  Act  of  1891  defines  the  term  “promis- 
sory note”  for  its  own  purposes  in  somewhat 
under  language  than  the  act  above  cited,  so 
that  instruments  which  would  not  be  called  in 
commerce  promissory  notes  may  require  to  be 
stamped  as  such,  as  for  instance  promises  to 
pay  out  of  a particular  fund  or  on  a con- 
tingency. 

[See  Clialmers  on  Bills  qf  Exchavge,  ed.  4,  and 
Byles  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  ed.  15.]  M.  D.  C. 

See  Banking,  Bank  Note  ; Bill  of  Exchange. 

The  usual  form  of  a promissory  note  made  by 
a single  individual  is  as  follows  : — 

Due  4th  July  1897. 

London,  1st  January  1897. 

Six  months  (or  any  other  time)  after  date  I 
promise  to  pay  (here  insert  name  of  the  person  to 


whom  the  debt  is  due)  or  order  five  hundred 
pounds  value  received. 

Signed,  A.  B. 

(The  name  of  the  maker  of  the  note.) 

PROMISSUiL  A fine  or  levy  offered  in  lieu 
of  personal  service  and  taken  as  p>art  of  a scutage 
or  aid.  Scvlagium  Promissum  occurs  in  the 
Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  composition 
of  non-effective  tenants  towards  the  levy  for  the 
scutage  of  Toulouse  (1159).  Hence  promissum 
became  a term  for  a scuRjqium  or  other  feuds] 
levy,  which  was  said  to  be  promised  or  com- 
pounded for  in  advance  by  the  tenant.  V*hen 
the  composition  for  scutages  and  military  services 
became  general,  the  word  naturally  became 
obsolete  (see  Knight’s  Service).  a.  e.  s. 

PROMOTER.  The  word  is  generally  used  to 
denote  one  who  is  connected  with  fioating  joint- 
stock  companies  by  procuring  the  assistance  of 
brokers  and  underwriters  to  arrange  for  the  issue 
of  shares,  and  by  forming  the  first  board  of 
directors.  His  connection  with  the  company 
usually  ceases  with  the  commencement  of  its 
business  career,  but  the  tendency  of  recent 
decisions  and  legislation  has  been  towards  fixing 
the  promoter  with  some  greater  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility towards  the  shareholders.  The 
inception  of  a pubRc  company  frequently  offers 
to  the  promoter  the  opportunity  of  securing 
large  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  future  share- 
holders, and  this  opportunity  has  been,  in  many 
instances,  so  unscrupulously  used  as  to  bring 
the  office  into  great  disrepute.  But  his 
functions,  properly  exercised,  are  both  legitimate 
and  usefid,  and  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  growth  of  joint-stock  enterprise. 

R.  w.  B. 

PROMPT.  The  date  of  payment  under  a 
contract  of  sale.  In  certain  tr^es,  goods  sold 
under  a “ fourteen  days  prompt,”  or  two  or 
three  months  prompt,  may  be  taken  up  earlier 
upon  payinent,  but  are  at  the  latest  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  time  indicated.  R.  w.  b. 

PROPERTY. 

Property,  the  Right  of,  p.  22S ; I.  What  is  meant  by 
the  Right  of  Property,  p.  22S  ; II.  Restrictions  on  the 
Right  of  Property,  p.  229 ; (a)  Right  of  Possession, 
p.  229 ; (b)  Right  of  Enjoyment,  p.  229 : (c)  Right  of 
Alienation  or  Disposition,  p.  230:  III.  Divisibility  of 
the  Right  of  Property  p.  230:  (a)  Servitinies  or 
Easements,  p.  230;  (6)  Pledge  or  Mortgage,  p.  230:  IV. 
Origin  of  the  Right  of  Property,  p.  230  ; V.  Grounds 
on  which  the  Right  of  Property  has  been  Justified, 
p.  231 ; VI.  Real  and  Personal  Estate,  p.  283. 

Property,  the  Right  of.  — I.  BHiat  is 
meant  by  the  Right  of  Property. — The  right  of 
property  is  described  by  Professor  Holland  in 
his  Jurisprudence  as  an  extension  of  the  power 
of  a person  over  jxirtions  of  the  physical  world. 
In  its  priniarj'  sense  the  proprietaiy  right  has 
reference  to  some  material  object.  Further,  it 
is  what  jurists  term  a right  in  rem, — that  is,  a 
right  available  against  all  persons  other  than  the 
one  invested  with  the  riglit,  like  the  right  to 
life  or  to  reputation,  as  distinct  from  a right  in 
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personam, — thatis,  a right  available  only  against 
some  particular  individual  or  individuals,  such 
as  a right  arising  out  of  contract.  Thus  the  right 
of  property  is  on  its  negative  side  a right  which 
one  person  has  to  prevent  every  other  person 
from  meddling  with  a given  material  object. 
A correlative  duty  not  to  meddle  with  that 
object  is  imposed  on  every  person  other  than 
the  proprietor.  For  this  reason  Kant  has 
observed  that  a man  alone  in  the  world  could 
not  be  proprietor  of  anything,  for  there  would 
1 be  nobody  to  exclude  from  dealing  with  material 
objects.  On  its  positive  side  the  right  of 
property  does  not  readily  admit  of  exact 
definition.  It  may  be  described  as  the  amplest 
right  of  dealing  with  a material  object  known 
to  the  law.  It  may  thus  be  distinguished  fi’om 
the  right  of  possession,  the  prima  facie  right 
not  to  be  disturbed,  which  the  law  recognises 
in  him  who  actually  has,  and  means  to  exercise 
control  over,  a thing,  although  he  may  have  no 
legal  title  to  it.  More  definitely  the  right  of 
ownership  may  be  said  to  include  a right  of 
possession,  a right  of  enjoyment,  and  a right 
of  disposition  or  alienation.  But  the  significa- 
tion of  the  term  proprietary  right  is  often  ex- 
tended by  lawyers,  and  still  more  by  the  public, 
to  include  a variety  of  rights  to  which  no 
material  object  corresponds,  or  which  are  only 
available  against  specific  parties,  but  which 
have  an  exchange  value  and  admit  of  pecuniary 
estimation.  A recent  English  statute  makes 
it  larceny  to  abstract  electricity  belonging  to 
another  man,  thus  acknowledging  that  force 
as  distinct  from  matter  may  become  an  object 
of  property  in  the  fullest  sense.  We  call  such  an 
“incorporeal  hereditament”  as  an  advowson, 
property,  though  it  is  merely  the  right  to  appoint 
to  an  office  of  a certain  kind.  We  call  a fran- 
chise, such  as  the  right  to  hold  a fair  or  market, 
property  (see  Fairs  and  Markets  ; Market 
AS  Place  of  Sale).  We  apply  the  same  term 
to  various  monopoly  rights,  such  as  copyright, 
a patent  right,  or  a right  to  use  a particular 
trade  mark  (see  Copyright  ; Patent  ; Trade- 
mark),  though  these  are  merely  powers  of 
hindering  others  from  doing  certa-in  things. 
The  right  to  have  a contract  performed,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  recover  damages  for  a breach  of 
contract  or  for  a civil  injury  sristained,  are  by 
English  lawyers  termed  Choses  in  Action, 
and  ranked  under  the  head  of  personal  pro- 
perty. So  likewise  are  shares  in  a joint-stock 
company,  which  are  really  nothing  more  than 
nghts  to  receive  certain  sums  of  money  and  to 
exercise  certain  rights  under  certain  conditions. 
In  ordinary  conversation  we  speak  of  the  Good- 
will and  the  book  debts  of  a business  (see 
Debt)  as  property.  In  these  and  in  other  in- 
stances that  might  be  cited  we  include  in  the 
term  property  everything  which  has  pecuniary 
property  in  this  extended  sense 
of  which  we  are  thinking  when  we  discuss  the 


advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  institution. 
It  is  property  in  this  extended  sense  which 
forms  the  object  of  economic  study.  Property 
in  this  wider  sense,  however,  rests  on  property 
in  the  narrower  sense,  the  exclusive  control  of 
particular  material  objects  by  particular  in- 
dividuals. On  the  other  hand,  certain  material 
objects  such  as  air  and  running  water  have 
commonly  been  held  incapable  of  appropria- 
tion. Wild  creatm-es  — beast,  fowl,  and  fish 
— are  not  objects  of  property  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  their  wild  state.  They 
admit  of  property  only  when  they  have  been 
killed  or  tamed.  Hence  the  enactment  in 
so  many  countries  of  laws  intended  to  protect 
the  monopoly  of  sport  (see  Game  Laws). 
Other  classes  of  material  objects  have  been  re- 
garded by  particular  legal  systems  as  at  least 
incapable  of  private  ownership.  Under  the 
Roman  law  consecrated  buildings  and  places  of 
interment  and  the  walls  and  gates  of  cities 
were  so  regarded.  Roads,  harbours,  the  beds 
of  rivers,  and  the  use  of  their  banks,  were  also 
withdrawn  from  private  ownership  and  termed 
public  things.  Similar  restrictions  of  the  range 
of  private  ownership  may  be  found  in  modern 
systems,  and  it  is  frequently  debated  among 
ourselves  whether  public  authorities  should  not 
have  a monopoly  of  certain  undertakings.  It 
may  be  noted  that  there  is  nowhere  any  pre- 
cise legal  definition  of  a material  object. 

II.  Bestrictions  on  the  Right  of  Property. — 
The  exercise  of  the  rights  above  said  to  be 
comprised  in  the  proprietary  right,  is  not,  how- 
ever, unlimited.  Thus  (a)  as  regards  the  right 
of  possession,  the  proprietor,  without  giving  up 
his  property,  may  legaUy  deprive  himself  of 
control  over  it  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  for 
a longer  or  shorter  time,  and  then  he  remains 
bound  by  his  own  act.  The  owner  of  a house 
has  no  right  to  live  in  it  when  he  has  let  it  to 
a tenant.  The  owner  of  a watch  has  no  right 
to  take  it  out  of  the  keeping  of  the  pawnbroker 
to  whom  he  has  pledged  it. 

(6)  As  regards  the  right  of  enjoyment,  the 
y'tts  ntendi  et  ahutendi,  the  right  of  getting 
whatever  profit  or  pleasure  can  be  got  out  of 
the  object  of  property,  the  proprietor  is  again 
restricted  in  various  ways.  In  the  fiti’st  place 
the  state  may  take,  by  way  of  taxation,  an  un- 
defined proportion  of  property  or  of  the  income 
arising  from  propei-ty.  The  state  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  buying  compulsorily  any 
property  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  public 
service,  and  it  confers  this  right  upon  various 
corporations,  such  as  railway  companies.  In 
the  second  place,  restraints  are  imposed  on 
the  proprietor’s  use  of  his  property  in  order 
to  prevent  his  injuring  his  fellow -citizens. 
The  principle  of  these  restraints  is  expressed 
in  the  maxim.  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienvmi 
non  laedas  (So  use  your  ovti  as  not  to  injure 
what  is  another’s),  but  its  application  is  more 
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restricted  than  this  statement  would  suggest. 
A man  may  do  many  things  with  his  own 
property  which  interfere  mth  the  interests  or 
enjoyment  of  other  persons.  Nevertheless  there 
are  limits  to  his  freedom  in  this  respect.  Thus 
a proprietor  may  not  accumulate  upon  his 
premises  nuisances  dangerous  to  life  and  health. 
He  may  not  discharge  unlimited  quantities  of 
smoke  from  his  chimneys.  He  may  not  keep 
buildings  which  overhang  a thoroughfare  in  a 
rickety  and  dangerous  condition.  He  may  not 
expose  in  his  windows  writings  or  pictures 
which  outrage  decency.  He  may  not  carry  on 
dangerous  or  offensive  trades,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  or  manures,  save 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law.  Simi- 
larly a man  may  not  drive  his  horse  and  cart 
at  a dangerous  speed  or  discharge  his  gun  in  a 
public  thoroughfare.  In  the  third  place,  where 
the  object  of  property  is  a sentient  being,  the 
owner’s  power  of  inflicting  pain  has  been  limited 
by  the  most  civilised  systems  of  law.  Thus 
under  the  emperors  the  Roman  law  came  by 
degrees  to  protect  the  slave  from  being  killed 
or  tortured  by  his  master,  and  in  several 
countries  at  the  present  day  gross  and  wanton 
cruelty  to  animals  is  a punishable  offence. 

(c)  The  right  of  alienation  or  disposition  has 
at  different  times  been  subject  to  different 
restrictions.  The  power  of  alienation  in  the 
owner’s  lifetime,  is  restricted  generally  in 
French  Law,  and  as  regards  English  Law,  was 
curtailed  with  reference  to  an  important  species 
of  property  by  the  strict  feudal  law  of  entail. 
Lastly,  certain  acts  of  alienation  have  been 
rendered  illegal  as  contrary  to  public  policy 
(see  Entail,  Law  of). 

When  this  country  is  neutral  in  a war  it  is 
an  offence  for  a British  citizen  to  supply  either 
belligerent  with  ships,  arms,  or  military  stores 
of  any  kind.  The  law  did  not  formerly  enforce 
a conveyance  of  English  land,  and  does  not  now 
enforce  the  transfer  of  an  English  ship — to  an 
alien.  Similar  examples  of  restraints  upon 
alienation  might  be  multiplied. 

Again,  the  testamentary  power  arose  at  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  history,  and  has 
often  been  narrowly  limited.  We  are  told  that 
at  Athens  even  the  childless  man  could  not 
dispose  of  his  estate  by  will  until  the  time  of 
Solon’s  legislation,  594  b.c.  Tho  testamentary 
jiower  is  said  to  have  been  first  recognised  in 
Rome  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
450  B.o.  Even  in  the  later  Roman  law 
children  who  had  been  disinherited  wthout 
cause  could  recover  part  of  the  estate  by  the 
qmrela  de  testamento  inofficioso  (plaint  of  an 
undutiful  will).  Early  English  law  similarly 
recognised  the  claims  of  the  family.  Later 
in  the  middle  ages  the  testamentary  power 
over  land  was  restricted  by  the  institution  of 
entails.  In  modern  times  the  feeling  that  the 
estate  belongs  to  the  family  rather  than  to  its 


head,  and  the  revolutionary  abhorrence  of 
PiiiMOGENiTUEE,  produced  the  clauses  in  the 
Code  NapoUon  wliich  limit  the  power  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  to  one-tliird  of  the  estate 
if  the  testator  has  two  children  ; to  one-fcmth 
if  he  has  three,  and  so  on  in  proportion, 
and  similar  provisions  are  found  in  all  con- 
tinental systems  of  law.  Even  where  there  are 
no  children  the  Code  Napoleon  reserves  a jjortion 
of  the  estate  to  surviving  parents  (see  Be- 
quest, Power  of). 

III.  IKvisihUity  of  the  Right  of  Properly. — 
The  right  of  property  is  to  a certain  extent 
divisible.  An  instance  of  this  diiisibility  is 
seen  in  the  extraordinary  number  of  interet;s 
which  English  law  has  allowed  to  be  created 
with  reference  to  the  same  piece  of  land. 
Another  instance,  common  to  all  civilised 
systems,  is  found  in  jura  in  re  alicjui,  rights  held 
by  one  person  over  the  property  of  another 
independently  of  the  owner’s  consent,  and 
available  not  only  against  him  but  against  all 
third  parties.  These  rights  fall  under  two 
principal  heads — (a)  what  the  Romans  called 
Servitude,  and  we  caU  easements  (see  Ease- 
ment) or  profits  d prendre — rights  to  use  or 
enjoy  another  man’s  land  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, e.g.  to  walk  or  ride  across  it,  to  receive  a 
stream  of  water  across  it,  to  dig  turf  or  gravel, 
and  so  forth  ; (6)  the  right  of  pledge  or  mort- 
gage, the  right  of  a creditor  to  whom  property 
has  been  pledged  or  mortgaged  to  keep  it  until 
he  has  been  paid,  and  in  case  of  default  to  sell 
it  or  to  foreclose,  and  himself  become  the  owner. 

IV.  Origin  of  the  Right  of  Property. — Such 
being  in  outline  the  right  of  property,  we  have 
next  to  consider  how  this  right  came  into 
existence.  The  original  motive  power  of  appro- 
priation was  undoubtedly  the  blind  instinct  to 
live  and  to  enjoy.  No  question  of  moral  right 
or  of  public  expediency  would  have  occurred  to 
a primitive  savage  in  want  of  food  or  shelter. 
The  idea  of  moral  or  legal  right  to  property 
came  later  by  a gradual  evolution.  The  early 
forms  of  propeidy  have,  incur  own  time,  attracted 
the  attention  of  lawyers,  historians,  and  econo- 
mists. Much  curious  information  has  been 
coUected,  but  none  of  the  theories  yet  projxiunded 
can  be  taken  as  fuUy  proved.  It  is  a very 
general  opinion  that  some  form  of  joint  owner- 
ship preceded  the  appearance  of  full  individual 
property.  That  in  early  times  the  family  rather 
than  any  of  its  members  was  regarded  as  the 
real  proprietor  seems  to  be  established.  The  i 
theory  of  tho  village  community  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west,  so  attractively  set  forth  by  Maine, 
has  been  reduced  to  uncertainty  by  recent  i 
criticism.  Fustel  DE  Coulanoes,  Seebohm,  i 
and  Baden  Powell  have  shown  that  the  evidence  i 
in  favour  of  what  is  knoivn  as  the  ‘ ‘ mark  system  ” ! 
in  western  Europe,  and  of  the  village  com-  j 
munity  in  India,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  i 
(see  Village  Communities).  In  the  higher  i 
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• stages  of  progress  individual  property  appears, 

. as  well  as  in  the  most  civilised  states,  ancient 
■ and  modern,  all  but  universal. 

V.  Grounds  cm  which  the  Jtight  of  Property 
has  been  Justified.  From  early  times  the 
, advisability  of  maintaining  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual property  has  been  called  in  question. 
It  is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  person  that, 
even  under  the  best  legal  systems  yet  devised, 
property  is  often  acquired  and  distributed  in 
unsatisfactory  ways.  Whilst  some  attain  wealth 
by  mere  luck  or  by  sheer  dishonesty,  many 
with  fair  industry  and  ability  cannot  gain  a 
modest  competence.  Some  are  conmpted  by 
the  superfluity  of  their  possessions,  and  others 
are  dwarfed  and  embittered  by.  privation. 
Children  inherit  the  condition  of  their  parents — 
the  riches  which  they  have  not  earned  and  the 
penury  which  they  have  not  deserved.  And  as 
wealth  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of  acquir- 
ing more  wealth,  these  abuses  and  inequalities 
do  not  disappear.  At  some  periods  of  history 
they  have  grown  more  and  more  grievous  through 
a long  lapse  of  years.  At  other  periods,  like 
our  own,  they  are  in  process  of  abatement,  but 
80  slowly  that  ardent  and  enthusiastic  reformers 
lose  patience.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand the  philosophical  criticisms  of  the  prin- 
cijile  of  private  property  which  begin  with  the 
Republic  of  Plato  if  not  earlier.  And  since  the 
desires  of  man  are  unbounded  and  the  return 
to  his  labour  is  commonly  meagi-e,  it  is  equally 
easy  to  understand  how  the  argiunents  of 
students  have  found  at  times  a powerful  response 
in  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  how, 
whenever  old  moral  traditions  have  been  shaken, 
or  the  heavy  pressure  of  authority  has  been 
diminished,  there  begins  a more  or  less  disguised 
war  against  property.  Yet  the  instinct  of 
property  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are  on  the 
whole  so  great,  that  it  has  never  wanted  philo- 
sophical defenders.  The  communism  of  Plato 
was  combated  by  Aristotle  in  a brief  passage  of 
the  Politics,  which  contains  many  of  the  best 
arguments  since  used  on  that  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. Aristotle  points  out  that  what  is 
common  property  is  no  man’s  care  ; that  private 
property  is  inexpressibly  sweet  to  man  ; that  the 
abolition  of  private  property,  far  from  destroying 
selfishness,  merely  deprives  men  of  the  power 
of  doing  unselfish  things.  The  Romans,  an 
eminently  practical  and  acquisitive  people, 
were  too  busy  in  getting  and  spending  to 
trouble  themselves  seriously  as  to  the  speculative 
grounds  on  which  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
could  be  justified.  The  Christians  of  the  first 
age  passed  rapidly  to  the  other  extreme  of 
feehng.  They  regarded  this  world  simply  as 
the  thoroughfare  to  the  next,  and  asceticism 
here  as  the  best  way  of  meriting  bliss  hereafter. 
They  also  felt  a sincere  and  profound  compas- 
sion for  the  poor  and  helpless,  whose  claims  had 


been  but  slenderly  considered  in  the  magnificent 
Roman  empire.  These  feelings  lost  much  of 
their  intensity  as  the  Christian  church  came  to 
comprise  a gi-eater  number  of  ordinary  people, 
and  finally  became  a state  church  to  which  all 
had  to  render  outward  submission.  But  the 
doctrines  of  the  early  Fathers  were  transmitted 
to  the  canonists  (see  Canon  Law  ; Fathers, 
The,  their  Economic  Teaching  anh  Influ- 
ence). They  seem  to  have  regarded  community 
of  goods  as  the  ideal  order  of  society,  private 
jiroperty  as  a necessary  evil  of  the  actual 
world  to  be  mitigated  and  atoned  for  by 
bountiful  alms,  trade  as  an  occupation  hardly 
compatible  with  the  character  of  a devout 
Christian,  and  the  receipt  of  interest  for  the 
use  of  money  as  altogether  sinful.  These 
principles  could  never  be  applied  with  logical 
severity.  They  could  not  even  restrain  the 
clergy  from  acquiring  immense  wealth.  With 
the  restoration  of  order  in  Europe  the  accumula- 
tion of  riches  began  once  more,  and  with  the 
renaissance  the  spirit  of  enjoyment  grew 
stronger.  The  ideas  which  pervaded  the  Canon 
Law  became  obsolete,  and  the  theory  of  property 
was  again  considered  without  reference  to  theo- 
logical prepossessions.  In  the  philosophy  of 
the  I7th  century  the  institution  of  property  was 
justified  upon  grounds  of  a much  more  artificial 
character.  Hobbes  held  that  in  the  state  of 
nature  which  preceded  civil  society,  every  man 
had  an  equal  right  to  all  things,  i.e.  to  take 
what  he  could,  but  that  this,  like  other  natural 
rights,  was  surrendered  at  the  making  of  the 
social  compact,  and  that  aU  subsequent  rights 
of  property  owe  their  existence  to  the  will  of 
the  civil  power.  The  right  of  property  would 
thus  ultimately  rest  on  the  Social  Contract 
from  which  the  civil  power  draws  its  authority. 
But  the  social  contract  is  now  admitted  to  be  a 
mere  philosophical  figment  for  which  there  is 
no  historical  evidence.  Locke  argued  that,  since 
every  man  has  a natural  right  to  his  own  person, 
he  has  a natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  and  on  this  argument  he  rests  his 
defence  of  private  property.  But  this  justifica- 
tion would  not  extend  to  property  which  was 
not  the  result  of  the  proprietor’s  labour.  Even 
if  we  put  aside  the  case  of  property  obtained  by 
gift  or  bequest,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
say  how  much  of  the  product  in  the  complicated 
modem  process  of  production  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  labour  of  any  one  of  the  persons  employed. 
But  worse  stUl,  to  say  that  property  in  the 
work  of  our  hands  is  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
nature  amounts  only  to  telling  us  that  it  is 
just,  not  why  it  is  just.  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  his 
Social  Contract  adopted  a theory  of  property 
resembling  that  expounded  by  Locke.  But  in 
his  later  works  ho  condemned  the  institution 
of  private  property  altogether.  Apparently  he 
was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  his  belief  that  all 
men  are  naturally  good  and  reasonable,  and  if 
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left  to  themselves  would  easily  and  jieaceably 
satisfy  their  simple  wants.  The  savage  state 
he  believed  to  bo  one  of  virtue  and  happiness, 
and  civilisation  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  evil 
and  misery.  Private  property,  at  once  the 
effect  and  the  condition  of  civilisation,  he 
therefore  assailed  as  pernicious.  Upon  this 
theme  he  expressed  himself  with  all  his  fervid 
eloquence,  and  he  found  a numerous  public  to 
sympathise  with  his  declamations.  A crowd  of 
writers,  inferior  in  genius  but  equally  daring, 
helped  to  diffuse  his  doctrines.  Their  influence 
was  distinctly  felt  in  the  French  revolution. 
Rousseau  is  the  inspirer  of  nearly  all  the 
anarchist  and  communist  movements  of  the 
19th  century.  Even  the  socialists,  though 
they  have  dropped  some  of  his  first  prin- 
ciples and  have  adopted  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  modem  science,  have  inherited 
no  small  portion  of  his  spirit.  Bentham 
justified  private  property  on  a more  soUd 
gi-ound — on  its  expediency,  or  tendency  to 
contribute  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  Property,  he  said,  was  a 
basis  of  expectation.  The  recognition  of  pro- 
perty enabled  a man  to  project  himself  into  the 
future  and  to  work  for  remote  ends,  thus 
benefiting  others  as  well  as  himself.  The  late 
Professor  Green,  in  his  Principles  of  Political 
Obligation,  defends  the  institution  of  private 
property  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to 
the  free  development  of  the  individual  which  is 
the  common  interest  of  society.  This  argument 
again  rests  on  expediency — not  in  Bentham’s 
sense  of  happiness  but  in  the  sense  of  the 
development  of  character  in  the  citizen,  who  is 
assumed  to  be  working  for  the  common  good. 

It  is  on  expediency  again  that  the  question 
to  what  extent  certain  special  classes  of  under- 
takings, such  as  railways,  waterworks,  gas- 
works, drainage  works,  etc.,  ought  to  be  the 
property  of  public  bodies,  is  advocated.  The 
advantages  of  holding  by  the  Municipality, 
and  possible  liberality  of  ti-eatment  of  the  in- 
habitants, are  compared  with  the  more  econo- 
mical management  when  the  works  remain 
private  property. 

The  best  argument  for  the  institution  of 
private  property  is  the  impossibility  of  finding 
any  other  principle  to  take  its  place.  Self- 
interest  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  the  only 
motive  to  labour,  but  it  is  a motive  which  no 
experienced  person  will  be  ready  to  dispense 
with  as  unnecessary.  A series  of  experiments, 
now  extending  over  two  thousand  years,  has 
shown  that  even  voluntary  communism,  includ- 
ing only  those  who  feel  a vocation,  is  an  un- 
natural state  which  cramps  and  at  length 
deadens  human  energies.  A compulsory  com- 
munism embracing  all  the  idle,  the  incapable, 
and  the  selfish  would  bo  a still  more  disastrous 
failure.  At  the  present  day  the  ideal  of  Com- 
munism {q.v.)  has  made  way  for  that  of  Social- 


ism (?.■».).  The  socialist  proposes  to  vi  st  all  the  j 
means  ol  jjroduction  in  the  state,  and  to  render  | 
them  henceforth  inca]jable  of  private  acqui'-^ 
tion.  All  members  of  the  community  would  j 
receive  either  wages  or  a j>enEion  from  the  state, 
and  this  would  remain  their  private  pro|>erty, 
which  they  might  either  spend  or  save  at  plea- 
sure. Com{>etition  having  come  to  an  end, 
the  scale  of  wages  and  pensions  would  be  fixed 
by  the  state.  Private  property  would  tL-.ic 
continue  to  exist,  although  in  an  attenuated 
form.  The  criticisms  brought  against  com- 
munism do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to 
socialism,  but  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether 
any  socialist  scheme  afibrds  that  scope  to  tl-- 
instincts  of  enjoyment  and  accumulation  which 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have.  Under 
such  a system  no  man  could  better  his  condi- 
tion or  transmit  any  advantages  to  his  children. 

He  could  never  feel  secure  that  his  condition 
would  not  suddenly  be  made  worse  by  a vote 
of  the  majority.  The  affection  with  which  the 
proprietor  regards  his  own  house  or  his  own 
field  would  be  impossible  to  one  who  could 
never  by  any  chance  be  anything  but  a lodger 
and  a day-labourer.  The  property  of  the 
socialist  citizen,  like  that  of  the  poorest  class 
in  our  actual  society,  would  hardly  extend 
beyond  the  necessary  food  and  clothes  and  fur- 
niture. That  the  distribution  of  wealth  made 
by  an  average  legislature  would  be  really  fairer 
than  that  which  is  now  brought  about  by 
circumstances  is  extremely  doubtfuL  That 
anything  short  of  a permanent  reign  of  terror 
would  make  energetic  and  ambitious  natures 
acquiesce  in  it  seems  most  unlikely.  Such 
natures  are  in  a minority  and  might  be  extir- 
pated, but  then  what  would  become  of  progress 
and  civilisation  * But  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
final  prevalence  even  of  Socialism.  Revolu- 
tions may  despoil  one  class  to  enrich  another, 
but  the  victorious  party  is  made  up  of  human 
beings  with  passions  like  those  of  the  vanquished. 
The  French  peasant  to-day  is  certainly  not  less 
greedy  of  gain,  nor  less  attached  to  his  patri- 
mony, than  the  French  seigneur  of  three  hundred 
yeare  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution 
of  wealth  may  be  improved  without  the  aboli- 
tion, total  or  jiartial,  of  private  property.  The 
improvement  of  law,  the  spread  of  education, 
the  growth  of  co-operation,  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  and  the  fall  of  interest  tend  to  raise 
the  average  of  well-being  and  security.  If  this 
process  be  not  interrupted  by  rash  social  exjieri- 
raents  or  fierce  social  convulsions,  it  may  lead 
to  the  most  beneficent  results. 

[For  a discus.sion  of  the  nature  of  the  right  of 
property,  see  Holland,  Jurisprudence,  pt.  ii.  ch. 
xi.,  and  the  authorities  therein  referred  to  ; for 
the  investigation  of  the  early  forms  of  jiroperty, 
see  Maine’s  works,  especially  Ancient  Imw  and 
Village  Communities  in  the  Past  atid  West. — 
Laveleye,  Propriitt  Primitive  (translated  into 
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English  as  Primitive  Property  by  Marriott,  Lon- 
don, 1878  ; into  German,  under  title  of  Das  Urei- 
genthum,  by  Prof.  Biicher,  Leipzig,  1879),  with 
instances  as  to  holdings  supplied  by  himself  (see 
article  on  fi.  de  Lavelete.  ) — Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
Origin  of  Property  in  Land. — Seebohm,  English 
Village  Community. — Baden-Powell,  Land  Ten- 
ures and  Land  Revenue  Systems  of  British  India 
and  the  Indian  Village  Community; — On  the 
theoretical  grounds  of  right  of  property  see 
Hobbes,  Leviathan.  — Locke,  Civil  Government.  — 
Proudhon,  Systeme  des  ContradictioTis  fjconomiques 
ou  Philosophie  de  la  Mistre,  etc. — Rousseau, 
(Euvres.  — Bentham,  Theory  of  Legislation  by 
Dumont. — Green,  Principles  of  Political  Obliga- 
tion.— Duke  of  Argyll,  Unseen  Foundations  of 
Society.  — Bonar,  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,  and  the  literature  of  political  phil- 
osophy and  of  socialism  generally.] 

VI.  Real  and  Persmuil  Estate. — The  distinc- 
tion between  real  estate  and  personal  estate  is 
the  most  important  division  of  things  in  English 
law.  It  corresponds  roughly  to  the  division 
betvveen  things  immovable  and  things  mov- 
able in  Roman  law.  But  the  correspondence 
is  not  exact.  Real  estate  consists  of  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  but  it  does  not 
comprise  aU  interests  in  land.  Thus,  an  estate 
for  a term  of  years  is  peraonalty  whilst  an 
estate  for  life  is  realty.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  estates  for  a term  of  years  were  hardly 
known  at  the  time  when  the  law  of  real 
property  first  took  a definite  shape.  Moreover 
the  progress  of  civilisation  has  produced  new 
forms  of  property  which  can  hardly  be  termed 
movable  or  immovable,  and  which  have  been 
included  under  the  head  of  personal  estate. 
Patents,  trade  marks,  and  copyrights  are 
regarded  as  personalty.  Shares  in  a partnership 
or  a joint-stock  company  are  personal  estate, 
however  much  land  the  partnership  or  the 
company  may  hold.  When  a sale  of  land  has 
been  agreed  upon  the  land  is  regarded  by  the 
law  as  personalty,  whilst  money  which,  by 
agreement,  is  to  be  laid  out  on  land  becomes 
realty.  Thus  there  is  no  broad  and  clear  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  personal  estate.  The 
origin  of  the  distinction  lies  in  a difference  of 
procedure.  Actions  were  formerly  distinguished 
as  real  and  personal.  Real  actions  were  those 
in  which  the  very  thing  (res)  in  dispute  could 
be  recovered.  Personal  actions  were  those  in 
which  no  more  than  pecuniary  compensation 
could  be  obtained.  But,  practically,  land  was 
the  only  thing  which  could  be  recovered  in  kind, 
and  so  land  became  known  as  realty  (see 

Chattel). 

[See  Williams,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real 
and  Personal  Property.  — Digby,  History  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property. — Markby,  Elements  of 
128,  129.]  F.  c.  M. 

property  tax..  See  Taxation. 

PROPIOS  Y ARBITRIOS,  the  proceeds  of 
local  Spanish  excises  and  rents  derived  from 
municipal  pasture-lands  and  tenements,  such 


as  inns  and  stalls  in  the  markets.  They 
were  applied  to  the  expenses  of  police,  public 
instruction,  and  repair  of  bridges.  They  gener- 
ally left  a considerable  surplus,  which  in  times  of 
need  became  an  object  of  taxation  by  the  state. 

[Canga  Arguelles,  Dicdonario  de  Hacienda 
(London,  1826).]  e.  ca. 

PROPORTIONAL  TAXATION.  See  Taxa- 
tion. 

PROPRIETOR.  See  Property. 

PROSPECTUS,  the  name  for  a notice  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  issue  of  any 
stock  or  shares,  or  debentures  or  other  secm’ities. 
It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a form  of  applica- 
tion for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  willing  to 
subscribe,  and  gives  particulars  as  to  the  amount 
issued,  the  security  ofiered,  and  other  matters 
which  intending  subscribers  may  wish  to  know. 
If  it  is  intended  to  apply  for  a quotation  on  the 
London  stock  exchange,  the  rules  of  that  institu- 
tion require  the  prospectus  to  be  publicly  adver- 
tised, and  in  the  case  of  an  issue  of  the  shares 
or  debentures  of  a limited  company,  they  also 
require  the  company’s  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion to  accompany  the  prospectus. 

The  persons  under  whose  authority  a prospectus 
is  published  are  under  general  rules  of  law  liable 
for  fraudulent  or  recklessly  untrue  statements 
contained  in  the  same,  and  if  the  prospectus  refers 
to  the  shares  or  debentures  of  any  company 
registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  the  requue- 
ments  of  the  Companies  Act  1867,  § 38,  and  the 
Directors'  Liability  Act  1890  (as  to  which  see 
Directors,  Legal  Duty  of),  must  be  complied 
with.  The  responsibilities  imposed  by  the  first 
named  act  falls  on  the  “ promoters,  directors,  and 
officers  of  the  company  knowingly  issuing”  the 
prospectus,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Directors’ 
Liability  Act  1890  (see  Promoter),  with  reference 
to  prospectuses,  affect  a much  larger  circle  of 
persons,  viz.  “ every  person  who  is  a director  of 
the  company  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the 
prospectus  or  notice,  and  every  person  who, 
having  authorised  such  naming  of  him,  is  named 
in  the  prospectus  or  notice  as  a director  of  the 
company  . . . and  every  promoter  of  the  company 
and  every  person  who  has  authorised  the  issue 
of  the  prospectus  or  notice.” 

Some  of  the  continental  statutes  make  the 
issue  of  a prospectus,  containing  certain  specified 
particulars,  compulsory  in  certain  events.  Thus 
the  Italian  “ Codice  di  Commercio,”  in  the  case  of 
the  public  issue  of  shares  in  a company  (§§  129 
and  130),  requires  a prospectus  giving  particulars  as 
to  the  objects  of  the  company,  its  capital,  its  memor- 
andum of  association,  the  share  of  profits  reserved 
to  promoters  to  be  submitted  to  each  subscriber  for 
shares,  and  signed  by  him  unless  he  signs  the  draft 
articles  of  the  company,  and  in  a similar  way 
German  company  law  requires  the  form  of  applica- 
tion, in  which  (in  the  case  of  an  issue  of  shares 
not  entirely  taken  over  by  the  promoters  of  the 
company),  intending  shareholders  subscribe,  to 
contain  a number  of  prescribed  particulars  con- 
cerning the  formation  and  the  constitution  of  the 
company  (German  Mercantile  Code,  § 209  c.). 
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The  German  Bbrsengesetz  of  1806  makes  a 
prospectus  compulsory  in  the  case  of  any  issue  of 
securities  intended  to  be  introduced  on  any  German 
stock  exchange,  excepting,  however,  the  govern- 
ment stock  of  the  German  empire  an<l  the  German 
states,  and  provides,  that  any  such  prospectus 
must  contain  information  sufficiently  explicit  to 
enable  the  public  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  security  offered  for  subscription  ; 
the  same  statute  also  provides  that  the  authors  of 
any  such  prospectus  are  to  be  liable  for  wilful  or 
reckless  misstatements,  or  wlful  or  reckless  omis- 
sions (Bbrsengesetz,  §§  38  and  43).  The  discussions 
of,  and  the  evidence  taken  by  the  imperial  com- 
mission were  published,  and  contain  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  [see  Puospkctus, 
Appendix],  B.  8. 

PROTECTION,  AND  Protective  System. 
Like  the  opposed  expression  Free  Trade,  the 
word  “protection”  has  acquired  a somewhat 
narrow  historical  meaning.  It  is  used  to  denote 
the  policy  of  encouraging  native  industries  by 
the  use  of  bounties,  or  by  the  imposition  of 
higher  duties  on  foreign  productions.  Though 
in  its  essence  the  same  as  the  older  Mercantile 
System,  whose  place  it  has  occupied,  its  form 
is  altered  to  suit  the  changed  conditions  of 
modern  times,  and  to  meet  the  criticisms  passed 
on  mercantilism  by  the  school  of  Adam  Smith. 
Protectionist  writers  lay  less  weight  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  retaining  the  precious  metals,  and 
more  on  the  benefits  to  production  that  are  the 
outcome  of  their  policy.  Another  new  element 
is  the  higher  value  attached  to  future  develop- 
ment in  contrast  with  present  gain.  To  build 
up  great  national  industries  even  by  the  sacrifice 
of  utility  on  the  part  of  existing  consumers,  is 
regarded  as  the  normal  course  in  a well- 
managed  state.  The  general  tendency  towards 
the  extension  of  governmental  activity  furnishes 
an  additional  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  in  the  interests  of 
national  industry.  There  are,  in  addition, 
special  cases  where  the  ordinary  arguments  for 
commercial  liberty  lose  their  force  (see  Free 
Trade),  and  these  are  embodied  in  the  pro- 
tectionist theory.  Thus  regarded,  protection 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  existed  for  little 
more  than  a century.  Its  earliest  effective 
appearance  in  a general  statement  is  prob- 
ably in  the  famous  Beport  on  Manufactures 
(1791)  of  the  American  statesman,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  For  Europe,  the  wars  accom- 
panying the  progress  of  the  French  revolution 
mark  the  starting-point  of  the  modem  pro- 
tective system  which  was  exemplified  in  the 
measures  adopted  by  Napoldon  I. 

In  common  with  all  systems  of  economic 
policy,  protection  springs  from  a set  of  condi- 
tions, sentiments,  and  beliefs.  Just  as  the 
mercantile  doetrine  naturally  followed  from 
the  historic  conditions  and  theoretic  views  of 
the  16th  century,  as  Laissez-faire  was  the 
product  of  the  doctrines  and  economic  facts  of 


pre-revolutionary  France,  and  the  M.^nchrster 
School  arose  from  the  circumstances  and  the 
economic  theories  of  19th-century  England, 
so  has  the  protective  system  been  power- 
fully aided  by  continued  warfare.  The  need 
for  maintaining  economic  indej^endence,  the 
danger  of  an  “ invasion  ” of  foreign  goods,  the 
“ tribute”  paid  to  foreign  producers  from  whom 
goods  are  purchased  — such  are  well  - known 
protectionist  pleas  which  show  by  their  form 
that  they  have  originated  in  a time  of  inter- 
national conflict.  But  wider  and  deeper  than 
this  militant  feeling  is  the  sentiment  of 
nationality.  To  exalt  a particular  country 
without  reference  to  the  interests  of  other 
nations  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  system  of 
protection.  It  claims,  as  in  the  title  of  List's 
work,  to  be  the  riaiicnud  S3’stem  in  contrast  to 
the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Physiocrats  and 
Adam  Smith.  To  the  loyal  citizen  the 
promotion  of  native  industry  and  economic 
interests  seems  a duty  nearly  as  imperative  as 
the  defence  of  the  national  territory  against 
invasion.  Protection  is  thus  one  side  or  aspect 
of  national  sentiment,  influenced  indeed  by  a 
special  bias. 

The  close  aflmity  of  the  protective  doctrine 
to  the  feeling  of  nationality  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  intermixture  of  political  considerations  in 
the  ablest  arguments  presented  in  its  suppx'rt. 
Some  of  the  most  plausible  contentions  of  Caret 
and  List  are  those  in  which  the  economic 
element  is  absent,  or  subordinate  to  the 
political  one.  The  advantages  of  diversified 
industry,  of  husbanding  national  resources,  or 
of  maintaining  certain  industries  that  would 
disappear  under  Free  Trade  are  not  believed 
to  be  mainly  economic.  They  belong  rather  to 
those  higher  parts  of  national  life  that  the 
mere  economist  is  supposed  to  neglect  “ Pro- 
tectionists ” — as  J.  S.  Mill  has  forcibly  said — 
“ often  reason  extremely  ill,  but  it  is  an  mjustice 
to  them  to  suppose  that  their  protectionist  creed 
rests  on  nothing  supierior  to  an  economic 
blunder  ; manj’  of  them  have  been  led  to  it 
much  more  by  consideration  for  the  higher 
interests  of  humanity  than  by  purely  economic 
reasons  ” {Principles,  bk.  v.  ch.  x.  § 1 ). 

But  though  patriotism  is  undoubtedly  a con- 
tributory to  the  formation  of  the  protectionist 
belief,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  can 
justly  be  described  as  “enlightened.”  Many 
of  the  stock  arguments  in  favour  of  restrictions 
on  foreign  trade  show  such  an  entire  miscon- 
cepitiou  of  ordinary  economic  facts,  and  so  com- 
pletely distort  the  true  proportions  of  things, 
that  their  acceptance  is  of  itself  conclusive  proof 
of  the  widespread  ignorance  on  which  the 
ordinary  protectionism  rests  for  support  The 
Balance  of  Trade  is  still,  in  spite  of  innumer- 
able refutations,  referred  to  as  an  infallible 
test,  and  the  necessary  connection  between 
imports  and  exports  is  totally  ignored.  That 
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“protection  makes  high  wages”  is  a well- 
accredited  article  of  popular  belief  in  the 
United  States,  just  as  British  protectionists 
imagine  that  “ protective  duties  would  increase 
employment” 

Another  influence  which  makes  for  protection 
is  even  less  commendable.  “Not  only  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public,  but,  what  is  much  more 
unconquerable,  the  private  interests  of  many 
individuals  ” ( Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii. 
3rd  par.  from  end),  oppose  the  abandonment  of 
protection.  The  special  interests  of  certain 
classes  of  producers  which  are,  as  Adam  Smith 
points  out,  “always  in  some  respects  different 
from,  and  even  opposite  to,  that  of  the  public  ” 
(Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.  ch.  xi.  last  par.), 
have  a great  effect  on  the  formation  and  re- 
tention of  high  tariffs.  It  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  developments  of  protection  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  have  been  accompanied 
by  persistent  demands  for  aid  on  the  part  of 
industries  alleging  the  pressure  of  foreign  com- 
petition, which  have  in  a great  many  cases  been 
conceded  by  legislators. 

The  foregoing  are  the  chief  contributory 
infiuences  to  the  formation  of  the  system  of 
protection,  but  additional  force  has  been  given 
to  the  last-mentioned  by  the  remarkable  revolu- 
tion in  methods  of  production,  agencies  of 
transport,  and  the  level  of  prices  that  has  taken 
place.  As  new  countries  are  opened  up,  and 
older  ones  develop  special  branches  of  industry, 
competition  becomes  far  keener  and  thus  the 
weaker  producers  are  gradually  driven  out. 
Cheaper  carriage  by  both  land  and  sea  brings 
fresh  competitors  into  the  field,  and  diminishes 
the  “natural  protection”  that  formerly  existed 
and  led  Adam  Smith  to  conclude  that  “the 
free  importation  of  foreign  corn  could  very 
little  affect  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain”  (Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.) 
Now,  article  after  article,  previously  confined 
to  home  production,  enters  the  list  of  imports, 
as  illustrated  for  Great  Britain  in  respect  to 
beef  and  milk. 

Tending  in  the  same  direction  is  the  fall  of 
gold  prices  (see  Bi-metallism),  which  tempor- 
arily encourages  exports  from  countries  using 
other  standards,  and  causes  producers  to  receive 
an  apparently  diminished  reward.  As  the  cry 
for  protection  by  the  state  is  the  product  of 
suffering,  it  is  almost  certain  to  grow  in  volume 
at  a time  of  industrial  and  commercial  depres- 
sion. 

There  is,  besides,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  a growing  need  for  revenue. 
Public  expenditure  advances  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  as  armies  and  navies  are  increased  and 
the  attributions  of  the  state  increase  in  number 
and  weight.  The  means  for  supplying  these 
enlarged  demands  are,  however,  limited.  Direct 
taxation  is  felt  at  once,  and  is  often  highly 
mipopular.  So  are  most  excise  duties.  It  is 


therefore  a relief  to  the  harassed  financier  to 
find  that  a customs  tariff  with  a strong  pro- 
tectionist element  is  regarded  with  approval  by 
the  people,  while  it  brings  in  a considerable 
revenue.  Fiscal  considerations  have  helped  in 
moulding  French,  German,  American,  and 
Colonial  tariffs. 

In  seeking  to  estimate  the  real  economic 
effects  of  the  protective  system  it  is  well  to 
begin  by  emphasising  the  general  validity  of 
the  arguments  for  the  opposite  policy  of  Free 
Trade.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  state- 
ments given  under  that  head,  or  to  enumerate 
again  the  various  exceptions  made.  As  Prof. 
Nicholson  well  remarks,  “these  exceptions  are 
simply  part  of  the  casuistry  of  economics ; 
they  are  like  the  discussions  by  moral  phil- 
osophers of  the  justification  of  occasional  men- 
dacity. Free  trade  like  honesty  still  remains 
the  best  policy”  (Britannic  Confederation,  p. 
118). 

The  first  result  of  the  protective  system  is 
the  increased  cost  of  the  articles  that  come 
under  its  operation.  Duties  on  imported 
commodities,  so  far  as  they  are  really  protective, 
narrow  the  market,  and  by  partially  excluding 
the  most  effective  producers,  raise  the  general 
cost  of  production.  Protection  to  agi'iculture 
makes  food  dearer  ; if  applied  to  manufactured 
articles  it  raises  their  value  relatively  to  other 
things.  Hence  comes  that  injury  to  the  con- 
sumer on  wliich  free  traders  have  so  often 
insisted. 

Again,  in  a developed  protective  system,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  placing  burdens  on 
producers.  The  line  between  “producers’” 
and  “ consumers’  ” w'ealth  cannot  be  so  marked 
off  a.s  to  spare  the  former.  The  finished  pro- 
duct of  one  industry  is  the  “ raw  material  ” of 
another,  while  food,  though  “ consumers’ wealth,  ” 
is  an  important  element  in  the  maintenance  of 
a primary  factor  of  production-labour’.  The 
more  complex  and  highly  organised  the  in- 
dustrial system,  the  greater  the  tendency  of 
protection  to  react  injuriously  on  many  foi-ms 
of  production.  The  assistance  given  to  special 
industries  is  thus  to  a large  extent  counteracted 
by  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  of  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

These  losses,  which  are  serious  in  the  case 
of  protected  industries  that  apparently  gain  by 
the  system,  become  still  graver  when  we  pass  on 
to  foi-ms  of  production  not  requiring  artificial 
support.  The  great  exporting  industries  obvi- 
ously lose  through  protection,  without  any 
compensation  ; their  development  is  checked, 
capital  and  labour  are  diverted  to  less  profitable 
employments,  and  the  whole  national  economy 
is  lowered  in  efficiency.  The  great  burden  of 
restrictive  duties  falls  on  the  staple  industries 
of  a country. 

A further  result  of  protection  is  its  tendency 
to  limit  International  Trade.  By  checking 
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imports  it  checks  exports,  and  reduces  the 
benefits  derived  from  exchange.  More  especi- 
ally is  this  true  in  regard  to  competition  in 
neutral  markets.  A country  with  a higher  level 
of  cost,  and  hindered  in  exchanging,  is  unable  to 
meet  another  country  witli  lower  cost  and  less 
restrictive  regulations. 

The  actual  arrangement  of  a protective 
system  is  an  additional  cause  of  difficulty.  A 
scientific  system  of  protection — such  as  that 
contemplated  by  Hamilton  or  List — would 
involve  the  most  refined  and  difficult  considera- 
tions. Not  only  the  present  situation,  but  the 
future  prospects  of  the  multifarious  industries 
of  the  nation,  have  to  be  duly  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  assistance  distributed  in  proportion 
to  their  ascertained  merits.  Existing  tarifi's 
in  no  way  satisfy  these  rigorous  conditions. 
Adopted  in  haste  and  under  the  pressure  of 
particular  interests,  they  fail  to  satisfy  even  intel- 
ligent protectionists,  and  justify  Prof.  Sidg- 
wick’s  assertion  “that  protection,  as  actually 
applied  under  the  play  of  political  forces,  is  sure 
to  foster  many  weak  industries  that  have  no 
chance  of  living  without  artificial  support,  and 
to  hamper  industries  that  might  thrive  in- 
dependently by  the  artificial  dearness  of  some 
of  their  materials  and  instruments  ; so  that  it 
turns  out  a dangerous  and  clumsy,  as  well  as 
costly,  instrument  of  industrial  competition  ” 
{Stat.  Journal,  vol.  xlvui.  p.  602). 

As  minor  results  of  protection  the  greater 
difficulties  of  fiscal  administration  and  the 
loss  incurred  through  the  encouragment  given 
to  smuggling,  may  be  noticed.  But  the  closer 
connection  between  politics  and  industry  is  a 
greater  evil.  When  immense  monetary  in- 
terests depend  on  the  course  of  legislation,  the 
risk  of  corruption  in  political  life  is  increased, 
and  producers  are  trained  to  watch  and  guide 
for  their  own  interest  the  measures  submitted 
to  the  legislature.  If  protectionists  appeal  to 
political  more  than  to  economic  arguments,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  even  on  political 
grounds  their  case  is  a strong  one. 

Regarded  from  the  strictly  national  stand- 
point, the  protective  policy  appears  to  be  mis- 
taken, not  in  its  aim, — that  of  advancing 
national  industrial  life, — but  in  the  methods  by 
which  it  seeks  to  attain  it.  Viewed  in  relation 
to  the  interests  of  the  world  as  a whole,  its  evil 
consequences  are  more  readily  apprehended. 
Granting  that  advantages  are  obtained  by  a 
nation  in  the  growth  of  young  industries,  the 
transfer  of  labour  and  capital  to  its  territory,  or 
by  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  foreign  producers, 
it  follows  that  its  gains  are  made  at  the  loss, 
and  more  than  equivalent  loss,  of  other  countries. 
“ International  utilitarianism”  would  therefore 
suggest  the  abandonment  of  the  system. 

Protective  Duties  are  the  chief  expedient 
by  which  protection  has  been  carried  out,  but 
in  certain  cases  where  they  cannot  be  used,  the 


method  of  Bou.nties  has  been  substituted  (see 
also  Bounties  on  Sugae).  Though  ha\Tjjg 
the  same  general  tendency,  a bounty  is  less 
likely  to  be  carried  to  the  same  extent,  as  its 
cost  is  more  readily  perceived  and  more  keenly 
felt.  Navigation  Laws  may  also  be  noticed 
as  an  important  protectionist  exj^edient,  though 
for  the  most  part  they  operate  either  as  duties 
or  bounties. 

Some  protectionist  writers  object  to  confining 
the  idea  of  protection  to  the  case  of  foreign 
trade.  They  prefer  to  regard  it  as  “ the 
proper  attitude  of  government  towards  the 
industrial  development  of  a nation  ’’  (W.  D. 
Lewis,  art.  “ Protection,”  Chamhtrs's  Encydo- 
pcedia,  vol.  viii.  p.  444).  Employed  in  this 
wider  sense,  protection  has  points  of  connection 
with  state  socialism  (see  Socialism,  State), 
and  also  with  paternal  government  (see  also 
Police),  but  this  use  of  the  term  is  too  wide 
and  vague  to  be  of  any  service.  At  present 
most  civilised  states  have  adopted  protection. 
In  fact  Great  Britain,  with  its  dependency 
India,  and  the  important  self-governing  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  are  the  chief  examples  of 
pure  firee-trading  communities.  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and,  till  recently,  Switzerland 
have  such  low  tariffs  that  relatively  to  other 
states  they  may  be  regarded  as  trade  in 
policy. 

[The  works  given  under  Free  Trade  will  also 
serve  here.  Amongst  protectionist  writings  the 
most  important  are : — A.  Hamilton,  Report  on 
Manufactures,  CoUecied  Works  (ed.  Lodge),  voL 
ii.  ; also  in  State  Papers  and  Speeches  on  the 
Tariff  (ed.  Taussig). — F.  List,  Das  nationale 
System,  (trans.  S.  Lloyd,  1885  ; New  ed.  1904). 
— H.  C.  Carey,  Social  Science,  3 vols.  1S5S-9. — 
R.  E.  Thompson,  Protection  to  Home  Industry, 
1886. — S.  N.  Patten,  The  Economic  Basis  of 
Protection,  1890. — See  also  U.  Rabbeno,  Pro- 
tezionismo  Americano,  1893  (translated  1895). — 
W.  Roscher,  System,  vol.  iii  pi,  ii.  ch.  vL,  sketches 
the  history  of  the  protective  system.]  c.  F.  b. 

PROTEST  (of  Bills).  A protest  is  a formal 
certificate  drawn  up  by  a notary  public,  to  attest 
some  fact,  as  for  instance  the  dishonour  of  a bill 
of  exchange.  In  continental  countries  all  dis- 
honoured bills  must  be  protested.  English  law 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  rule  as  a matter  of 
comity.  When  a foreign  bUl  is  dishonoured  in 
the  United  Kingdom  it  must  be  protested  in 
order  to  preserve  the  holder’s  right  of  recourse 
against  the  drawer  and  endorsers,  but  protest 
is  unnecessary  as  against  the  acceptor.  A 
foreign  note  need  not  be  protested.  Protest  is 
also  required  as  a preliminary  to  acceptance  or 
payment  for  honour  of  any  dishonoured  bill 
whether  inland  or  foreign.  Provision  is  now- 
made  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  § 94, 
that  when  the  services  of  a notary  are  not 
available,  a dishonoured  bill  may  be  protested 
by  any  householder  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses. 
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[Bj'Ies  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  15th  ed.,  and 
Chalmers  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  4th  ed.,  tit.  pro- 
test (see  Noting  of  Bills).]  m.  d.  c. 

PROUDHON,  Joseph  (1809-1865),  born  at 
Besan90u,  came  of  a very  poor  family — his 
father  was  a cooper,  his  mother  a cook  ; he 
worked  as  a compositor  in  a printer’s  office 
till  he  was  thirty  years  old.  Thus  he  was  a 
self-taught  man,  but  the  trade  he  followed 
supplied  him  with  the  opportunity  of  reading 
and  of  self-instruction. 

He  published  early  several  papers  which 
were  much  noticed,  one  especially,  in  1839, 
on  the  advantage  of  the  observance  of  Sunday, 
which  is  still  frequently  quoted.  But  it  was 
particularly  his  famous  pamphlet  Quesl-ce  que 
la  PropriUe  1 published  in  1840,  which  secured 
liim  fame  and  election  as  deputy  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  during  the  revolution  of 
1848,  at  the  same  time  involving  him  in  a law- 
suit. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
most  dreaded  opponents  of  the  bourgeois  during 
this  revolutionary  period,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  three  years,  he  passed  in  prison.  He 
did  not,  however,  oppose  the  second  empire, 
and  after  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  he 
gave  up  politics  and  followed  the  quiet  life  of 
the  middle  class  till  the  end  of  his  days. 

His  complete  works  consist  of  thirty-seven 
volumes,  without  counting  fourteen  volumes  of 
correspondence.  He  wrote  his  books  like  his 
newspaper  articles,  with  great  rapidity,  discuss- 
ing everything  and  anything,  with  an  absence 
of  method  and  a disdain  for  order  which  makes 
the  reading  of  his  works  more  difficult  perhaps 
even  for  his  fellow-countrymen  than  for 
foreigners.  Hence  he  is  but  little  read.  He 
loved  dialectic,  and  to  play  with  ideaS  like  a 
juggler  who  rattles  and  clashes  the  most  incon- 
gi'uous  things  together.  He  loved  clap-ti’ap 
e.vpressions,  “Property  is  theft,”  and  “God  is 
evil,”  but  in  reality  he  admitted  the  lawfulness 
of  property  and  the  existence  of  God. 

A self-styled  disciple  of  Hegel — though  it 
was  by  no  means  clear  that  he  really  understood 
that  author, — he  had  raised  contradiction  to 
the  level  of  a principle,  continually  setting 
forth  thesis  and  antithesis  but  rarely  synthesis. 

A violent  and  often  unfair  controversialist, 
he  largely  unsettled  accepted  and  established 
opinion,  but  notwithstanding  his  proud  motto 
destruam  el  aedifkabo,  he  constructed  nothing, 
he  left  behind  him  neither  definite  programme 
nor  school,  properly  so  called. 

Proudhon  is  generally  classed  among  socialists 
on  account  of  his  attacks  against  landed  property 
and  interest.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  he  criti- 
cised socialist  doctrines  with  as  much  violence 
as  orthodox  doctiines.  Neither  was  he  a 
communist,  since  he  called  their  doetiines — 
“the  religion  of  misery,”  the  “emulation  of 
slothfulness,”  — “a  social  bugbear.”  ‘La 


communaute  est  encore  le  vol ! Entre  la 
propriete  et  la  communaute,  je  construirai  un 
monde  I ” {Organisation  du  Cridit,  in  fine).  Nor 
was  he  a state  socialist,  since  he  said  that  the 
madness  of  appealing  to  the  state  was  the 
“ leprosy  of  the  French  mind.”  If  a name 
must  be  given  to  his  doctrine,  it  would  be 
“anarchy.”  Moreover  it  was  he  who  used 
this  word  for  the  first  time  (or  rather,  the  two 
words  an  archie)  as  expressing,  not  disorder 
and  chaos,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  form  of  social  organisation. 
“Although  a friend  to  order,  I am,  in  every 
sense,  anarchist”  [Qu’esl-ce  que  la  proprkte  ? 
1st  memoire,  ch.  v.).  Besides,  he  said,  “The 
real  form  of  government  is  anarchical  ” {Les 
confessions  d’un  lUvolutionnaire,  p.  122). 

However,  the  small  number  of  socialists  who 
still  consider  themselves  his  disciples  do  not 
term  themselves  anarchists,  but  mutualists. 
They  understand  by  this— and  indeed  it  was 
their  master’s  view — that  society  ought  to  be 
founded  on  equality  and  reciprocity  of  the 
services  rendered,  whilst  the  actual  social 
system  is  only  fmmded  on  the  subordination  of 
services.  It  is  to  this  that  social  justice  is 
reduced,  whieh  he  opposes  to  the  old  wateh- 
word  “Fraternity”  — dear  to  the  Utopian 
socialist.  “ It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
popular  imagination  has  provided  justice  with 
the  balances.  Justice,  in  fact,  applied  to 
economy  is  nothing  but  a perpetual  balance,  or, 
to  express  myself  stiU  more  exactly,  justice  is 
nothing  but  the  obligation  imposed  on  all 
citizens  and  all  states  in  their  relations  of 
mutual  interest,  to  conform  to  the  law  of 
equilibrium.  . . . The  economist  maintains 
that  he  has  no  gi'ound  whatever  on  which  to 
intervene  in  the  determination  of  this  equi- 
librium, and  that  the  beam  must  be  allowed 
to  oscillate  after  its  own  way.  The  idea  of 
supporting  it  is  absurd.” 

But  how  was  this  ideal  of  the  reciprocity  of 
services  to  be  attained  ? Proudhon  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  realised  it  by  establishing 
a Banque  d’£change  * (see  Labour  Exchange  ; 
Owen,  Robt.). 

1 The  object  of  the  Banque  d’ichange  was  explained 
by  Proudhon  thus  : (1)  “to  secure  to  every  member  of 
Society,  without  the  interposition  of  money,  all  produce, 
commodities,  merchandise,  services  or  labour  ; (2)  sub- 
sequently to  procure  the  reorganisation  of  a^icultural 
and  industrial  labour  by  changing  the  condition  of  the 
producer.”  Hence  Proudhon’s  institution  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Owen’s  “Equitable  Labour  Exchange,” 
although  it  also  aimed  at  bringing  producer  and 
consumer  into  direct  relation  with  each  other,  and  at 
the  suppression  of  intermediaries,  of  parasitical  deduc- 
tions and  charges,  and  of  money.  But  though  Proud- 
hon’s Banque  d’Echange  was  to  receive  all  the  produce 
and  merchandise  to  it,  it  issued,  not  labour  notes,  but 
bank  notes,  on  the  security  of  the  produce  deposited, 
which  was  exchanged  for  equal  value.  But  Proudhon, 
no  more  than  Owen,  foresaw  that  in  consequence  of  the 
inconsidered  multiplication  of  these  products,  the 
security  would  become  valueless.  (This  system  may  be 
compared  with  the  views  on  CompatibUisme  Social  set 
forth  by  MM.  Solvay  and  Hector  Denis  in  the  Annaie* 
de  VInsHtut  dee  Sciences  Sociales  of  Bnissels,  18961. 
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As  a matter  of  fact  he  realised  his  idea  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Banque  du  peuple  in 
1849,  which  naturally  failed  miserably. 

In  spite  of  his  noisy  attacks  against  property, 
his  aim  was  not  the  suppression  but  the  “uni- 
versalisatiou  ” of  property.  “We  desire,”  he 
said,  “that  every  one  should  have  property.  We 
wish  for  property  without  usury,  because 
usury  is  the  stumbling-block  to  the  growth 
and  to  the  universalisation  of  property  ” 
(Journal  Lc  Peuple,  2nd  September  1849). 

Thus  it  is  not  the  abolition  of  property,  but 
the  abolition  of  interest,  the  gratvAtousness  of 
credit  which  is  to  him  “ the  pivot  of  socialism.” 
“ Le  probleme  economique  n’est  autre  que  le 
probleme  de  la  centralisation  et  de  la  gratuite 
du  credit  d’apres  le  principe  de  I’echange  direct  et 
mutuel  ” {Banque  d’ ilchange).  Hence  Proudhon 
has  been  justly  reproached  with  having  strangely 
narrowed  the  social  problem  by  reducing  it  to 
a mere  reform  in  banking.  On  this  question 
of  the  gratuiU  du  credit  he  was  engaged  in 
a long  controversy  with  Bastiat,  published 
in  Bastiat’s  works.  Proudhon,  admitting 
the  lawfulness  of  interest  in  so  far  as  the 
historical  category,  as  the  Germans  say, 
strives  to  show  that  interest  should  become 
useless  by  the  creation  of  his  Banque  d’£change, 
which  would  procm-e  for  aU,  if  not  property, 
at  least  the  free  use  of  the  implements  of 
labour.  And  Bastiat  scarcely  cared  to  reply 
to  him  that  his  banque  would  do  business  with 
nothing  but  paper-money. 

Of  the  enormous  work  of  this  indefatigable 
labourer,  there  remains  only  a stock  of  scattered 
ideas  here  and  there,  some  deep,  others  in- 
coherent, many  contradictory,  but  in  which 
nevertheless  the  economist  and  the  socialist  can 
tind  something  valuable.  It  may  be  questioned 
what  Collectivism,  and  in  particular  what  Karl 
Marx,  owed  to  Proudhon.  Karl  Marx  detested 
Proudhon,  and  took  him  violently  to  task  in  the 
pamphlet  Mistre  de  la  PhilosopMe,  in  reply  to 
Proudhon’s  book  Les  Contradictions  iSconomiqvcs 
the  second  title  of  which  was  PhilosopMe  de  la 
Misbre.  He  said  of  him  ‘ ‘ he  is  only  an  insig- 
nificant bourgeois  oscillating  continually  between 
capital  and  labour,  between  political  economy 
and  communism.”  And  in  fact  it  does  not 
seem  that  there  was  any  connection  between  the 
extreme  individualism  of  Proudhon  and  the 
collectivism  of  the  German  socialist.  Proudhon 
supposes  that  in  our  economic  organisation 
value  is  not  proportional,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
labour,  and  that  the  social  problem  consists 
in  making  it  such,  while  Karl  klarx,  on  the 
■ contrary,  maintains  that  value  is  necessarily 
proportional  to  labour,  and  that  on  this  is 
founded  capitalist  exploitation,  while  the 
capitalist  prevents  equitable  distribution. 

The  complete  works  of  Prouilhoii  have  been 
iniblished  ; edition  Lacroix.  The  following  are 
.the  prineipal  : — De  la  cillbration  du  Dimanche, 


cr/nsitUrle  stnus  Us  rajjpx/rU  de  I'hygiene  yuhligue, 
de  la  morale  des  relalums  de  famille  tt  de  cU(, 
1839. — Qu’est-ceque  laprcprUUt  1840.  This  i« 
the  famous  “Memoire”  that  made  bis  reputation. 
It  was  followed  by  two  other  “memoires”  published 
1841  and  1842,  and  one,  T/Uorie  de  la  PropriiU, 
published  after  his  death  in  1866,  but  these  are 
far  less  interesting.  — BysUnne  des  ccMradvclunu 
icowmxques  ou  Philosophie  de  la  Misire,  1846, 
2 vols.  It  was  the  title  of  this  book  that 
^peared  to  suggest  to  Bastiat  his  work  Harmonies 
Ecorwmi/pies. — La  Justice  dans  la  Recolulion.  et 
dans  VKglise,  6 vols.  1658. 

[The  most  recent  critical  works  on  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  Proudhon  are : Sainte  Beuve,  ProudJum, 
savieetsa  correspondance. — Karl  Diehl,  Proudhon, 
seine  Lehre  und  sein  Lehen,  1688-1890. — 
Miilbergei,  Btudien  uler  Proudhon,  1691 — 
Desjardins,  Proudhon,  2 vols.  1896. — Bourguin, 
article  “ Des  rapports  entre  _ Proudhon  et  Karl 
Marx,”  in  the  Revue  d Economic  Politique, 
March  1893,  and  also  the  violent  and  abusive, 
though  sometimes  true,  criticism  by  Karl  Marx 
in  1847  in  French,  and  re-published  in  1896,  La 
Misire  de  la  Philosophie,  written  in  reply  to 
Proudhon’s  Philosophie  de  la  3Iisire\  c.  u. 

PROVABLE  DEBT.  On  bankruptcy  tiie 
whole  of  the  debtor’s  estate  vests  in  his  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  A creditor  is  a 
person  who  has  a debt  or  demand  provable  in 
the  bankruptcy.  The  general  rule  is  that  “ the 
privileges  of  creditors  to  come  in  under  a bank- 
ruptcy, and  of  bankrupts  to  be  dischaiged,  are 
co-extensive  and  commensurate.”  ’This  rule 
was  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  1736,  and 
it  is  still  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Elank- 
ruptcy  Act  1883.  Section  37  of  that  act 
defines  what  debts  are  provable.  It  first  pro- 
vides that  “ demands  in  the  nature  of  un- 
liquidated damages,  arising  otherwise  than  by 
reason  of  a contract  promise  or  breach  of  trust, 
shall  not  be  provable.”  The  object  of  this 
provision  is  to  exclude  claims  for  torts  or  wrongs, 
for  instance  libel  or  assault.  But  if  judgment 
has  been  obtained  in  an  action  for  a wrong,  the 
claim  for  this  wrong  is  merged  in  the  judgment 
debt,  which  is  provable  like  any  other  debt. 
The  section  then  proceeds  to  exclude  debts  con- 
tracted after  notice  that  the  debtor  has  com- 
mitted an  available  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  to 
provide  that  “ except  as  aforesaid  all  debts  and 
liabilities,  present  or  future,  certain  or  con- 
tingent,” to  which  the  debtor  is  subject  at  the 
date  of  the  receiving  order,  shall  be  provable. 
A proof  of  debt  must  be  verified  by  affidavit  in 
the  prescribed  fonn.  m.  d.  c. 

PROVISOES,  STATtTTE  OF.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  great  indignation  was  excited  by 
the  claim  advanced  by  the  jxijies  to  issue  pro- 
risions  by  which  they  apjiointed  to  English 
livings.  The  support  of  the  king  enabled  the 
popes  to  make  good  their  claim,  and  a large 
projxirtion  of  benefices  were  by  this  means  con- 
ferred upon  foreigners.  Tliis  was  a serious 
diminution  of  the  patronage  enjoyed  both  by 
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bishops  and  laymen.  In  the  14th  century  the 
papacy  ventured  to  extend  its  provisions  to  the 
filling  up  of  bishoprics  as  well  as  benefices. 
The  anger  roused  by  this  foreign  intervention 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the 
popes  were  resident  at  Avignon  and  were  thus 
under  the  influence  of  France,  while  England 
was  at  war  with  that  country.  For  some  time 
the  English  kings  connived  at  the  exercise  of 
papal  patronage,  because  it  enabled  them  to 
defeat  the  chapter’s  right  of  election.  But  at 
last  public  opinion  found  expression  in  the 
Statute  of  Provisors,  which  was  passed  in  1351 
and  renewed  in  1390.  By  this  statute  papal 
provisions  were  forbidden,  and  persons  receiving 
them  were  liable  to  imprisonment.  If  the 
pope  infringes  on  the  rights  of  clerical  patrons, 
the  latter  are  to  insist  on  exercising  their  power 
of  appointment,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the 
presentation  lapses  to  the  king.  In  the  case  of 
a lay  patron,  if  he  fails  to  present  within  six 
months,  his  right  lapses  to  the  bishop,  and  if 
the  bishop  fails  to  appoint  within  a fm-ther 
month,  the  king  is  to  make  the  presentation. 

[Stubbs,  ConstitutionaZ  History,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
310-36. — Makower,  Constitutioruil  History  of  the 
English  Church ; the  statute  is  printed  in  full  in 
app.  viii.]  R.  L. 

PROXY.  The  term  proxy  is  used  in  two 
senses.  First  it  denotes  a person  who  repre- 
sents another  for  voting  purposes,  and  secondly, 
it  denotes  the  instrument  by  which  the  authority 
to  represent  is  conferred.  Ai\  insti'iunent  of 
proxy  may  be  either  general  or  special.  A 
general  proxy  authorises  the  person  who  holds 
it  to  exercise  his  discretion  throughout  in  the 
matter  to  which  it  relates,  whereas  a special 
proxy  only  authorises  him  to  vote  for  or  against 
some  specific  resolution  or  proposal.  Under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869  the  system  of  general 
proxies  gave  rise  to  gross  abuses,  which  were 
investigated  by  a select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1880.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  no  proxy  should  be  used  unless  it 
expressed  in  witing  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  it  was  given.  The  Bankruptcy  Acts  of 
1883  and  1890  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but 
they  put  considerable  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
general  proxies  in  bankraptcy  matters. 

[See  Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  sched.  i.,  and 
Bankruptcy  Act  1890,  § 22.]  m.  d.  c. 

PRUD’  HOMMES  (Fr.).  Councils  for  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  in  disputes  between 
nvastere  and  workmen,  instituted  by  a law  of 
1806.  These  bodies  are  authorised  by  a decree 
of  the  ministers  of  commerce  and  justices  in 
industrial  centres,  on  a demand  by  the  muni- 
cipal council  approved  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  They  are  [fermanent  and  elective, 
and  must  consist  of  at  least  six  members.  When 
the  local  industry  comprises  only  a small 
number  of  trades,  each  branch  elects  two 
members,  one  a master  the  other  a workman. 


When  the  number  of  branches  of  industry  is 
large,  they  are  grouped  into  classes  for  the 
election  of  members.  The  members  serve  for 
six  years  ; one  half  retiring  every  three  years, 
but  they  are  re-eligible.  The  president  and 
vice  - president  are  elected  annually.  If  the 
president  is  a master,  the  vice-president  must 
be  a workman,  and  vice  versa.  The  mastera 
act  gratuitously.  The  workmen  may  receive 
attendance  fees,  paid  from  the  municipal  funds, 
as  are  also  all  the  expenses  of  the  councils. 
Each  council  has  a special  bureau  of  two 
members,  and  a general  bureau  of  all  the 
members.  The  special  bureau  is  charged  to 
endeavour  to  conciliate  the  parties ; if  not 
successful  they  are  sent  before  the  general 
bm-eau.  The  judgment  given  is  final  for  all 
disputes  in  which  the  question  at  issue  does  not 
exceed  a sum  of  200  f.  (say  £8).  Above  that 
sum  there  is  a right  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of 
commerce.  The  qualification  of  prud'  hommes 
is  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  five  years’  exercise  of 
the  trade.  Jurisdiction  only  extends  to  trades 
which  elect  members,  and  which  are  named  in 
the  decree  instituting  the  council.  The  councils 
are  competent  to  judge  contestations  between 
members  of  workmen’s  associations,  between 
masters  relative  to  trade  marks,  models,  and 
designs,  and  in  matters  relating  to  apprentice- 
ship. Should  one  of  the  parties  not  appear, 
judgment  is  given  by  default,  and  can  only  be 
set  aside  by  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  commerce. 
The  councils  have  power  to  condemn  disorderly 
workmen  and  insubordinate  apprentices  to  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  days.  A law  of 
a more  general  character  was  passed  in  December 
1892  to  meet  the  case  of  disputes  between 
masters  and  collective  bodies  of  workmen,  and 
strikes,  which  were  not  provided  for  by  the  law 
on  Pnid’  hommes  (see  Conciliation,  Boards 
OF  ; CONSEILS  DE  PrUD’hOMMES).  T.  L. 

PTOLEMY  OF  LUCCA  (1236-1327),  a 
Dominican  scholar,  in  later  life  bishop  of 
Torcelli,  was  very  possibly  the  real  author  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  treatise  He  Regimine 
Prmcipum,  commonly  attributed  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The  portions  of  the  work  especially  interesting 
to  the  economist  are  1.  ii.  c.  3,  on  the  state’s  food 
supply  ; cc.  5-7,  on  natural  and  artificial  riches  ; 
c.  13,  on  the  currency ; c.  14,  on  weights  and 
measures  ; c.  15,  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  from 
the  public  treasury ; and  1.  iv.  cc.  4-6,  on  the 
Platonic  communism.  Concerning  the  cun'ency, 
it  is  remarked  that  “ the  prince  or  king  ought  to 
be  moderate  in  changing  or  diminishing  the  weight 
or  the  metal,  since  this  turns  to  the  detriment  of 
the  people,  inasmuch  as  money  is  a measure  of 
things  ; so  that  to  change  the  coinage  is  just  the 
same  as  to  change  a weight."  [As  to  the  place  of 
this  teaching  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
currency,  see  W.  Endemann,  Studien  in  der 
romanisch  - kanonistischen  Wirthschafts-  und 
Rechtslehre,  ii.  (1883)  163,  187.  Bibliographical 
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indications  and  the  most  recent  discussion  of 
the  authorship  of  the  treatise  will  be  found  in 
the  dissertation  of  C.  A.  Bosone  {Der  Au/satz)  on 
the  Essay  De  Rerjimine  Principum,  Bonn, 
1894,  which  maintains  that  the  whole  of  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  work  of  Aquinas  (q.v.).  It  un- 
doubtedly represents  his  teaching  if  it  does  not 
come  from  his  hand.]  w.  J.  a. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  See  Ad- 

ministration. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE.  The  phrase 
“ public  assistance,”  is  a literal  translation  of 
the  French  Assistance  Publique,  which  roughly 
corresponds  to  our  Poor  Law  (q.v.)  But 
certain  differences  both  of  principle  and  detail 
may  be  noticed  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
two  countries.  In  France  the  right  to  relief  is 
not  recognised,  nor  is  the  distinction  between 
Poverty  (q.v.)  and  destitution.  As  a logical 
consequence  there  is  no  poor-rate,  in  the  sense 
in  which  in  this  country  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  are  compelled  by  law  to  raise  as  much  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  as  that  relief  demands. 
The  relief  given  in  France  is  therefore  limited 
to  the  sums  available  for  the  purpose,  which 
are  raised  in  several  ways,  by  private  subscrip- 
tions, by  bequest,  by  a tax  on  amusements,  viz. 
the  tickets  of  places  of  public  entertainment, 
and  endowments.  Thus  in  France  the  organ 
of  poor  relief  corresponds  more  to  a charity 
organisation  society  administered  by  a local 
authority  than  to  our  poor-law  system.  In 
each  commune  theoretically,  and  practically  in 
the  great  majority  of  communes,  a Bureau  de 
Bienfaisance  is  established,  presided  over  by 
the  mayor  and  a council  elected  locally.  This 
body  distributes  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  but 
is  limited  to  those  funds.  Hence  we  find  great 
inequalities  between  communes  as  to  the  sum 
available  annually  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  a tendency  to  spread  the  funds  over  as 
wide  an  area  as  possible,  mth  the  result  that 
the  relief  given  is  often  to  our  minds  wholly 
inadequate.  The  relief  of  foundlings  {Enfants 
Trouvis),  deserted  children,  vagrants,  and  the 
sick,  is  organised  in  great  detail,  but  a specific 
or  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  would 
take  us  too  far.  l.  r.  r. 

PUBLIC  LOANS.  See  Debts,  Public. 

PUBLIC  POLICY.  English  courts  have 
always  refused  to  enforce  contracts  which  they 
regard  as  contrary  to  public  policy  ; but  tlie 
test  of  what  is  or  is  not  opposed  to  public 
policy  has  naturally  varied  as  the  conditions 
of  society  have  changed.  As  our  law  is  un- 
codified, and  as  the  judges  are  technically 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  their  predecessors, 
we  find  them  continuallj’’  engaged  in  the  task 
of  putting  new  mne  into  old  bottles.  The 
modern  tendency  is  to  restrict  the  doctrine  of 
public  policy  vdthin  narrow  limits,  and  to 
confine  its  operation  to  agreements  which  are 
tainted  with  criminality  or  are  contra  bonos 


mores.  As  Justice  Cave  said  in  a recent  case, 
this  is  “a  brancli  of  the  law  which  certainly 
should  not  be  extended,  as  judges  are  more  to 
be  trusted  as  interjireters  of  the  law  than  as 
expounders  of  what  is  called  public  ix>licy.” 
Commerce  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  aiid 
contracts  are  enforced  without  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  lawyers  as  to  what  may  be  for  the 
advantage  of  trade  in  general.  The  old  rules 
as  to  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  have  Ixieij 
watered  down.  Trades  anions,  which  were 
regarded  as  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  have  received  legislative  recognition,  and 
apart  from  fraud  full  play  is  allowed  to  the 
competition  either  of  individuals  or  of  com- 
binations to  keep  up  prices. 

[See  the  whole  question  discussed  in  a recent 
House  of  Lords  case,  ilogvd  Steamship  Ou.  v. 
M'Gregar  (1892)  A.  C.  25]. 

See  Perpetuities  ; Restraint  of  Trade  ; 
Thellusson,  P.  ; Trades  Unions.  k.  d.  c. 

PUBLICANI.  The  name  given  to  the 
capitalists  who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the 
Roman  state.  Dotvn  to  the  fall  of  the  repnblic 
Rome  hardly  possessed  the  rudiments  of  a 
permanent  civil  service,  and  was  therefore 
without  proper  machinery  for  collecting  the 
varied  revenues  of  her  extensive  possessions. 
This  work  was  done  by  wealthy  individuals 
who  combined  in  companies  or  syndicates, 
and  farmed  mines,  salt-works,  fisheries,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  state,  as  well  as  certain  indirect 
revenues  such  as  the  portoria  or  harbour  dues. 
When  transmarine  provinces  were  acquired,  the 
same  method  was  employed  to  collect  the  land- 
tax  imposed  upon  them.  The  system  reached 
its  greatest  and  most  pernicious  extension  when 
C.  Gracchus  (b.c.  121),  applied  it  to  the 
revenues  of  “Asia,”  by  far  the  richest  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  From  that  time  till  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  the  Puhlicani 
filled  a great  space  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
partly  as  the  means  whereby  the  provinces 
were  impoverished  and  the  capital  flooded 
with  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  partly  as  a force  in 
the  internal  politics  of  the  ruling  community, 
generally  hostile  to  the  senate,  which  made 
feeble  attempts  to  check  their  oppression,  and 
therefore  inclining  to  an  alliance  with  the 
popular  party,  but  never  really  attached  to  any 
principle,  and  aiming  solely  at  the  accumulation 
of  money.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  and  the  refonu  of  the  administration, 
the  scope  for  the  actirity  of  the  Puhlicani 
was  reduced.  The  provincial  land-tax  was 
collected  by  public  officials,  and,  with  regard  to 
those  branches  of  the  revenue  which  continued 
to  bo  farmed,  a closer  and  more  severe  super- 
vision was  exercised  by  the  government.  The 
publicans  so  often  referred  to  in  the  - New 
Testament  were  not  the  Roman  capitalists  but 
their  underlings,  usually  natives  of  the  subject 
provinces,  and  therefore  even  more  hateful  to 
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[their  countrymen  (as  to  the  Societales  Publi- 
tcanorum,  see  Partnership,  considered  his- 
itorically). 

[Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  ; Mommseu 
■and  Marquhardt,  Handbuch  der  Romischen  Alter- 
tthwnsurissenschaft,  and  the  authorities  therein 
: cited.]  F.  o.  m. 

PUFENDORF,  Samuel  (1632-1694),  studied 
ilaw  in  Leipzig  and  Jena,  and  lectured  at 
I Heidelberg  from  1661  to  1670,  when  he  left 
: Germany  for  a professorship  at  the  Swedish 
[university  of  Lund.  In  1686  he  was  appointed 
j privy  councillor  and  royal  historiographer  of 
: Sweden ; tivo  years  later  ho  was  called  to 
I Berlin  by  the  Great  Elector  (Frederick  William, 
i 1620-1688),  who  bestowed  on  him  similar 
! titles  and  dignities. 

His  De  Statu  imperii  germanici  liber  unus, 
i Geneva  (real  imprint  the  Hague),  1667,  republished 
■in  German  in  1870  (in  the  Historisch- Politische 
I Bibliothek),  m.ay  have  led  to  his  leaving  Germany, 
!for,  though  issued  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
I Severinus  de  Mozambano,  it  was  known  that 
I Pnfendorf  was  the  author  of  this  critical  but 
! faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  helplessness  of  the 
I German  empire,  and  of  the  misgovemment  pre- 
I valent  in  most  German  states  since  the  Thirty 
* Years’  War. 

The  publication  of  his  former  work,  the 
. Elementa  furisprudentuB  universalis  (1660),  had 
I already  attracted  public  attention  and  led  to  his 
I appointment  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg ; it 
I is  the  first  attempt  to  found  the  philosophy  of 
I law  on  a purely  rational  basis,  and  may  be 
I considered  as  the  origin  of  his  celebrated  treatise 
De  Jure  naturae  et  gentium  libri  VIII.,  published 
I at  Lund,  1672  (another  edition  at  Amsterdam, 
1704,  with  the  author’s  emendations,  since  often 
I republished,  and  translated  into  most  Eimopean 
I languages). 

In  state  questions,  Pnfendorf  upholds  the 
principles  maintained  by  the  founders  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  commencing  with  his  pro- 
I lector  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector. 
The  individual  will  must  be  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  collective  or  individual  possessor  of  supreme 
power  (summum  imperium),  who  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  nation  considered  as  a moral  body, 
and  is  to  decide  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  not ; 
in  this  re-spect,  Pufendorf  follows  the  teaching  of 
Hobbes,  limiting,  however,  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  power  to  what  the  citizens  have  acquired 
under  its  protection.  Practically  the  state,  thus 
possessed  of  the  dominium  eminens  (see  Eminent 
Domain),  regulates  the  disposal  of  private  fortunes, 
— sumptuary  laws,  successoral  laws,  etc. — and  the 
levying  of  taxation ; its  duty  is  to  foster  the 
wonomio  development  of  its  subjects,  especially 
m agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  and  navigation. 
Pufendorf  is  not  a thorough-going  opponent  of 
Monopolies  {q.v.),  and  would  allow  the  privileges 
of  corijorations  and  crafts  to  continue.  The  only 
lumtations  to  the  fiscal  prerogative  of  government 
are  that  it  must  never  act  as  a dissolute  or  weak 
head  of  the  family  ; first  of  all,  export  duties 
must  never  impede  the  prosperity  of  trade,  for  “ a 
port  which  traders  desert  is  a sterile  port.” 


Taxation  should  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
means  of  the  taxpayer. 

On  the  purely  economic  domain,  Pufendorf  is 
not  carried  away  by  the  passion  for  the  indefinite 
expansion  of  population,  so  general  among  German 
cameralists  (see  Cameralistic  Science)  of  the 
last  two  centuries.  He  considers  that  the  question 
whether  property  should  be  individual  or  collective 
depends  on  the  stage  of  progress  reached  by  the 
nation,  for  history  shows  that  collective  property 
is  the  most  natural  and  advantageous  system  for 
barbarians.  Equal  division  among  the  children  of 
the  same  father  is  not  naturally  necessary  ; account 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  existence  of  the  family 
taken  as  a whole  ; according  to  each  case,  the 
practice  of  Majorat  or  Minobat  (q.v.)  may  be 
recommended. 

Pufendorf s theory  of  prices  has  been  highly 
praised.  It  comprises  the  vulgar  price,  pretium 
vulgare,  founded  on  the  fitness  of  things  to  satisfy 
human  wants,  and  the  pretium  eminens  or  price 
expressed  in  terms  of  money ; Pufendorf  thus 
announces  the  distinction  between  Value  in  use 
(q.v.)  and  value  in  exchange  (see  Exchange, 
value  in),  and  classifies  economic  goods  as — 
things,  res,  services,  operce,  and  obligations, 
actiones.  Scarcity  is  the  most  important  factor 
of  high  prices,  but  value  in  exchange  is  often 
unconnected  ■with  value  in  use.  As  to  expenses  of 
production,  those  only  which  are  usual,  influence 
prices,  which  also  experience  the  influence  of  a 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  currency.  He, 
however,  rather  exaggerates  the  action  of  law 
when  he  states  that  the  use  of  precious  metals  as 
monej’',  is  not  so  much  derived  from  their  natural 
adequacy,  as  from  a convention  among  men.  The 
value  of  land,  considered  as  naturally  stable,  shows 
if  a general  rise  of  prices  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
scarcity  of  money  or  to  a scarcity  of  goods.  His 
theory  of  usury  follows  a via  media  between  the 
absolute  rejection  and  the  absolute  liberty  of 
interest ; according  to  Pufendorf,  it  is  a mistake 
to  believe  that  the  taking  of  interest  is  forbidden 
by  the  Bible.  Moses  actually  sanctioned  it  by 
aliowing  Jews  to  take  interest  from  foreigners. 

[Roscher,  Qeschichte  der  National  Oekonomik  in 
Deutschland,  pp.  304-319. — Treitschke,  “ Samuel 
Pufendorf”  in  Preussische  Jalvrbucher,  vol.  35  (pp. 
614-55),  and  vol.  36  (pp.  61-109),  Berlin,  1875. — 
P.  Meyer,  Samuel  Pufendorf,  ein  Eeitrag  zur 
Qeschichte  seines  Lebens,  Grimma,  1894  (see  also 
International  Law).]  e.  ca. 

PULLUS.  See  Pipe  Rolls. 

PURCHASE  AND  SALE.  See  Vendor 
AND  Purchaser. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  MONEY. 
See  Money. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  WAGES.  See 
Wages,  Purchasing  Power  of. 

PURLIEU.  See  Forests,  Medi.eval. 

PURPRESTURE.  See  Forests,  Mediaival. 

PURVES,  G.  [pseud."]  See  Gray,  Simon. 

PURVEYANCE.  One  of  the  oldest  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  not  only  in  England 
but  in  most  European  countries,  was  the  right 
to  demand  supplies  and  services  at  the  lowest 
prices,  which  were  usually  fixed  by  the  royal 
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oflicers.  Payments  were  not  made,  as  a rule,  1 
in  money,  but  in  Tallies  (q.v.),  which  entitled  | 
the  recipients  to  deduct  the  specified  sums  from 
their  future  taxes.  Not  infrequently  payment 
was  evaded  altogether.  Little  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  these  exactions,  but  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  they  gave  rise  to  such 
glaring  abuses  that  the  petitions  and  laws  on 
the  subject  are  exti-emely  numerous.  From 
Magna  Carta  (arts.  28-31)  we  learn  that  royal 
constables  and  bailiffs  were  in  the  habit  of 
exacting  purveyance,  and  this  practice  is  for- 
bidden. In  the  ArticuK  super  cartas  of  1300 
it  is  provided  that  goods  are  only  to  be  taken 
for  the  king  and  his  household,  and  then  only 
at  a price  agreed  with  the  owner  ; imdue  ex- 
actions are  to  be  pimished  mth  dismissal  and 
imprisonment.  But  legislation  seemed  impotent 
to  check  the  extortions  of  royal  officials  ; under 
Edward  II.  the  complaints  are  as  loud  as  ever, 
and  the  ordinances  of  1311  went  so  far  as  to 
forbid  purveyance  altogether.  But  the  ordin- 
ances were  formally  repealed  by  the  parliament 
of  1322,  in  which  the  law  of  1300  was  re- 
enacted. Stdl  the  abuses  continue  to  be  the 
subject  of  innumerable  petitions  under  Edward 
III.,  in  whose  reign  no  less  than  ten  statutes 
were  passed  on  the  subject.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  statute  of  1362,  which  provided 
that  purveyance  is  to  be  limited  henceforth  to 
the  personal  wants  of  the  king  and  queen, 
whereas  it  had  frequently  been  exacted  for 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  and  their 
servants.  At  the  same  time  the  hated  name 
of  purveyors  is  changed  for  that  of  buyers. 
This  law  seems  to  have  been  far  more  efficacious 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  subject 
retires  into  the  background  until  the  I7th 
century.  Under  James  I.  we  have  a petition 
of  the  Commons  in  1604,  which  shows  that 
many  of  the  old  abuses  were  stUl  rife.  It  is 
stated  that  the  royal-  officials,  when  200  carts 
are  required,  will  order  800  or  900,  in  order 
that  the  owners  may  bribe  them  to  withdraw 
the  demand.  Goods  were  valued  by  strangers 
called  in  by  the  purveyors,  and  owners  were 
often  unable  to  obtain  more  than  a fraction  of 
the  value.  Suitors  who  complained  of  illegal 
usage  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  justice 
against  the  agents  of  the  crowm.  The  result  of 
these  complaints  was  a proposal  in  the  Lords 
that  the  king  should  surrender  the  right  of 
purveyance  for  an  annual  grant  of  £50,000, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1610  Cecil  nearly 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  “Great 
Contract,”  by  which  purveyance  and  the  feudal 
rights  of  tlie  crown  were  to  be  abolished  in 
return  for  a fixed  revenue,  but  subsequent  dis- 
agreement between  the  crown  and  the  Commons 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  Thus 
purveyance  lasted  till  the  great  rebellion,  and 
perished  with  the  defeat  of  the  king.  In  1660 
it  was  formally  abolished  (see  Piusage). 


I [Stubbs,  ConetUulional  HitUrry,  voL  ii.  pp.  535- 
; 538. — Ilallaiii,  C<mslUulioiud  llisUnry. — Gardiner, 
History  of  E’n/jUmd,  vol.  i.  pp.  170-174.]  E.  L. 

PUT  AND  CALL.  Spec-ulation  in  stock 
excliange  securities,  bullion,  and  produce,  is,  to 
a large  extent,  carried  on  by  means  of  Optiokb 
(see  also  Call).  Such  options  are  either  single 
options  (“call"  or  “put”)  or  double  options 
( ‘ ‘ put  and  call ” ).  A speculator  is  said  to  “give 
for  the  call  ” if  he  agrees  to  p>ay  a sj^iecified  per- 
centage, and  in  return  obtains  the  privilege  to 
decide  at  a specified  point  of  time  whether  he 
will  purchase  a specified  amount  of  stock,  bullion, 
or  produce  at  a specified  price ; he  is  said  to  “give 
for  the  put  ” if  in  the  same  manner  he  secures 
the  option  of  selling  such  stock,  bullion,  or 
produce.  Thus  for  instance  a speculator  who 
gives  ^ per  cent  for  the  call  of  £10,000  consols 
at  112  at  the  end  of  December,  can  at  the  end 
of  December,  at  his  own  choice,  either  call  for 
£10,000  consols  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  112^ 
or  pay  £25  without  calling  for  the  consols.  A 
speculator  is,  on  the  other  hand,  said  to  give 
for  the  “put  and  call ” if^  at  the  specified  time, 
he  is  to  become  entitled  at  his  option  either  to 
buy  or  to  seU  at  the  specified  price. 

The  amount  of  the  i>ercentage  payable  for 
the  privilege  of  exercising  an  option  depends  on 
the  length  of  time,  the  nature  of  the  security 
or  article,  and  the  general  situation  and  pros- 
pects. Options  in  securities  or  articles,  in 
which  there  is  much  speculation,  have  a 
regular  market  value,  and — on  account  of 
reasons  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  ex- 
plain— the  market  value  of  a double  option  is 
always  equal  to  the  double  amotmt  of  the 
market  value  of  the  corresponding  single 
option.  Thus  in  the  above-quoted  example 
“put  and  call”  of  the  £10,000  oonsols  at  112 
for  end  of  December  would  cost  i per  cent. 
The  speculator  who  sells  the  option,  who  in 
stock  exchange  language  is  said  to  “ take  ” for 
the  “call,”  or  the  “imt,”  or  the  “put  and 
call,”  reckons  on  the  steadiness  of  prices,  whilst 
the  purchaser  of  the  option  speculates  on  fluctua- 
tions. If  he  believes  in  a diange  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  he  will  give  for  “a  single  option,” 
but  if  he  anticipates  fluctuations  vvithout  being 
able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  direction,  he 
will  “give  for”  a “put  and  call.”  There  are 
many  circumstances,  imaginable,  under  which  a 
change  in  the  range  of  jirices  may  be  expected 
within  a given  time,  but  subject  to  great  un- 
certainty as  to  the  direction  of  the  change. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a i>olitical  decision  of  great 
imjiortance  may  be  ex}>ected  by  a certain  date, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  if  the  decision  is 
taken  one  way  it  will  lead  to  a heavy  fall  of 
jirices,  whilst  an  important  rise  would  ensue 
if  it  were  taken  the  other  way.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  jiossibility  of  being  able  at 
one’s  option  either  to  call  or  put  at  the  present 
price,  at  the  time  when  it  is  anticipate  that 
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1 the  uncertainty  will  be  over,  may  of  course  be 
’ worth  a great  deal  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
» option  money.  Thus  in  the  example  given 
1 above,  a speculator  who  is  able  at  the  time  of 
1 the  option,  becoming  exerciseable  as  before,  to 
I sell  the  consols  at  114,  ^vill  call  them  at  112, 
I and,  after  paying  ^ per  cent  option  money,  and 
^ J per  cent  brokerage,  realise  a net  profit  of  1|^ 
] per  cent,  and  he  will  obtain  the  same  profit,  if 
(consols,  instead  of  rising  to  114,  recede  to  110. 


lu  actual  practice  option  transactions  are 
generally  more  complex,  being  used  to  assist  or 
serve  as  insurances  for  other  operations,  or  being 
made  the  basis  of  a series  of  successive  specula- 
tions ; but  this  fact  in  no  way  affects  the  general 
principles  of  options,  which  may  be  stated  as 
follows : the  speculator  who  sells  the  option  has 
an  unlimited  risk  of  loss,  and  cannot  gain  more 
than  the  option  money,  whilst  the  purchaser  of 
the  option  cannot  lose  more  than  the  option 
1 money  and  the  brokerage,  and  has  an  unlimited 
t chance  of  profit.  This  limitation  of  risk  on  one 

• side  creates  the  impression  that  option  business  is 

• a safer  and  therefore  soimder  mode  of  speculation 
I than  other  speculative  business,  but  this  view  is 
f based  on  an  obvious  fallacy.  As  already  men- 
I tioned,  the  purchaser’s  comparative  safety  is 
; counterbalanced  by  the  seller’s  corresponding 
: danger,  but  even  from  the  purchaser’s  point  of 

• view  the  dealings  in  options  are  more  in  the 
mature  of  gambling  transactions  than  ordinary 
« speculative  purchases  or  sales.  Whilst  in  the 
; case  of  an  ordinary  speculation  the  result  may  be 
! favourable  in  the  end,  although  at  first  there  is 
I an  apparent  loss  ; the  result  of  the  option  is  final 
sat  the  same  date  as  the  time  for  declaring  the 
I purchaser’s  choice  has  come.  If  the  option  cannot 
t be  exercised  the  amount  at  stake  is  irretrievably 
I lost.  The  fact  that  the  loss  is  limited  induces  the 
; purchaser  to  speculate  in  a much  larger  amount 
tthan  he  could  afford  to  do  if  there  was  an  un- 
. limited  risk,  and  therefore  materially  increases  the 
i total  amount  of  speculative  purchases  and  sales. 

! Moreover,  imprudence  in  option  dealings  is  in- 
’ creased  by  the  circumstance  that,  whilst  specu- 
i lators  generally  ai-e  compelled  to  pay  the  difference 
: between  the  original  price  and  the  market  price, 

: or  between  the  last  market  price  and  the  present 
c market  price,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  each  successive 

■ account  day,  if  such  difference  is  against  them, 

■ and  must  therefore  have  liquid  means  at  their 


command,  option  dealers  are  not  required  to  pay 
any  differences  until  the  time  for  declaring  the 
option  has  arrived.  'I'hese  facts  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  recklessness  in  stock  exchange  trans- 
actions is  much  increased  by  the  system  of  options. 

E.  8. 

See  Options  ; Polegraphy. 

[For  an  interesting  description  of  the  stock 
exchange  operations  known  as  option  dealing,  see 
L.  E.  Higgins,  Put  and  Call,  Effingham  Wilson, 
1896.] 

PYX,  from  Tru^fr,  a box,  is  properly  the 
pyx-chest  at  the  mint  into  which  one  coin  from 
every  15  lbs.  of  newly  coined  gold,  or  60  lbs. 
of  silver,  is  put  to  await  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx 
(see  Pyx,  Trial  of).  In  addition  to  its 
ecclesiastical  use,  the  word  is  also  applied  to  the 
box  in  the  chapel  of  the  pyx,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  which  the  standard  plates  of  gold 
and  silver  used  at  the  trial  are  kept  by  the 
warden  of  the  standards  (see  Standards, 
Warden  of).  r.  h. 

PYX,  Trial  of,  the  now  annual  testing  of 
coins  from  the  pyx-chest  at  the  mint.  These 
and  pieces  from  the  trial  plates  (see  Pyx)  are 
assayed  by  cupellation  by  a jury  of  the 
Goldsmith’s  company.  The  peimissible 
variation  or  “remedy”  is  now  2 parts  in  1000 
of  gold,  of  silver  4 ; but  the  difi’erence  is 
usually  much  less.  By  weight  the  “ remedies  ” 
are  respectively  1'6  and  4 ’17  in  1000.  The  27 
combustiones  in  the  pipe  roll  of  11  Hen.  II. 
show  a rough  mode  of  trial  adapted  to  an  age 
in  which  mints  were  numerous,  but  the  blancum 
\argentu7ri\  of  Domesday  denotes  its  equivalent 
much  earlier.  Both  tested  coin  which  had 
been  in  cfrculation.  The  pixides  assaii 
appear  in  1281  ; and  in  a British  Museum 
MS.  (Cott.  Cleop.  A.  xvi.,  f.  50)  is  a detailed 
account  of  a trial  in  1349,  when  gold  nobles 
were  tested  by  a jury  against  Florentine  florins 
and  found  deficient  ultra  debiium  remedium. 
Ti’ial  plates  date  from  1477. 

[Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Harl.  698. — Madox,  Hist,  of 
Excheq.  i.  291. — Eeport  to  Compt.  Gen.  of 
Exchequer  on  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  1866. — Eeports 
of  Dep.  Master  of  Mint. — Standards  Act,  1866. — 
Scargill-Bird,  Guide  to  Public  Records,  p.  217.] 

R.  H. 


QUADRUPLE.  An  abbreviated  expression 
for  “quadruple  pistole”  was  not  uncommonly 
used,  up  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  present 
century,  to  denote  the  Spanish  gold  coin  of 
4 pistoles  or  8 escudos,  commonly,  but  less 
correctly,  known  as  the  Doubloon  (q.v.). 

c.  A.  H. 

QUALIFICATION.  The  amount  of  stock 
or  shares  required  to  be  held  by  the  directors 
uf  a joint-stock  company.  In  some  companies 
no  such  qualification  is  required,  but  in  respect 
of  most  companies  it  is  usual  to  fix  by  the 


articles  of  association  the  amount  of  stock  or 
shares  necessary  to  be  held  by  each  director, 
and  also  to  lay  down  certain  conditions,  the 
occurrence  of  which  wiU  cause  a director’s  office 
to  be  vacated — generally  these  are  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency,  or  the  holding  of  any  other  office 
of  profit  under  the  company. 

In  political  affairs,  qualifications  of  different 
kinds  or  degrees  are  required  both  for  the 
holding  of  various  offices  and  for  the  exercise 
of  some  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Those 
are  the  qualifications  required  for  acting  as 
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justices  or  as  jurymen  ; and  those  for  voting  at 
elections  of  different  kinds.  Among  these 
latter,  before  the  (qualification  by  rating  be- 
comes effective,  there  is  a qualification  by  time, 
or  length  of  residence,  necessary.  u.  vv.  b. 

QUALIFIED  ACCEPTANCE.  The  accept- 
ance of  a bill  of  exchange  is  qualified  when  in 
terms  it  varies  the  effect  of  the  bill  as  drawn. 
For  instance,  an  acceptance  is  qualified  when  it 
is  conditional,  or  when  it  is  an  aceeptance  to 
pay  at  a particular  place  and  there  only,  or 
when  it  is  the  acceptance  of  some  only  of  the 
drawees.  The  holder  of  a bill  is  not  obliged 
to  take  a qnalified  acceptance,  and  if  he  takes 
it,  he  does  so  at  his  own  risk,  unless  the 
[previous  parties  assent  thereto. 

[Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  §§  25  and  44.] 

M.  D.  0. 

QUANTITY  THEORY  OF  MONEY. 
According  to  this  theory,  prices  are  determined 
by  the  relation  between  the  demand  for,  and 
the  supply  of,  money.  The  demand  consists  in 
the  offering  of  goods  for  money ; the  more 
goods  are  offered,  the  greater  the  demand. 
The  supply  consists  of  the  money- pieces, 
whatever  their  material  or  form,  available  for 
the  purchase  of  goods.  The  goods  to  be 
exchanged  through  the  instrumentality  of 
money  remaining  the  same,  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  money  will,  according  to  this  theory, 
raise  prices ; conversely,  a decrease  in  the 
supply  of  money  will  lower  prices. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity-theory 
is  merely  an  application  to  the  special  case  of 
money,  of  the  general  principle  that  value  is 
determined  by  demand  and  supply.  Prices, 
being  merely  the  value  of  goods  in  exchange 
for  money,  must  be  deemed  to  be  governed  by 
the  general  law  of  value,  unless  some  reason 
for  an  exception  in  this  case  be  shewn,  which 
has  never  been  done.  However  much  men  have 
cavilled  at  the  quantity-theory,  no  one  has  ever 
yet  seriously  undertaken  to  show  what  deter- 
mines the  value  of  money — that  is,  prices — if 
supply  and  demand  do  not. 

The  causes  of  the  difficulty  which  many 
persons  feel  in  accepting  the  quantity-theory 
of  money  are  : first,  the  complexity  and  elusive- 
ness of  the  elements  involved  ; and,  secondly, 
the  fact  that  those  who  deal  with  this  subject, 
either  as  writers  or  as  readers,  do  not  sufficiently 
attend  to  the  proviso  which  should  be  attached 
to  every  statement  of  this  doctrine,  namely, 
“all  other  things  being  equal.”  The  first  of 
these  causes  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
fully  appreciating  the  quantity-theory  cannot 
bo  removed  ; the  second  may  bo,  by  greater 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  proviso,  and  by  fuller 
illustration  of  its  seojio.  The  habits  of  a 
people  in  regard  to  carrying  and  using  money, 
the  facilities  for  transportation,  the  introduction 
or  extension  of  banking  agencies — all  those  are 
subject  to  change.;  and  no  statistics  of  “ q)er 


capita  circulation  ” can  show  whether  the  real 
money  supply  has  been  increased  or  diminished, 
unless  such  changes  are  taken  into  account. 
.Moreover,  the  mere  increase  of  the  money- 
supply  may  itself  become  the  cause  of  a further 
demand  for  money,  which  will  enter  to  prevent 
prices  from  rising  in  proportion  to  such  increase 
of  supply.  Thus,  while  it  is  estimated  that 
the  money -supply  of  Europe  was  increased  500 
I>er  cent  during  the  first  few  generations  alter 
the  discovery  of  America,  prices  are  not 
generally  thought  to  have  increased  more  than 
about  200  per  cent.  The  commerce  of  the 
world  had  b^n  starved  through  the  long  silver 
famine  of  the  middle  ages ; and  the  new 
supplies  from  Mexico  and  Peru  were  eagerly 
taken  up  by  the  depleted  system.  Speculatif  a 
and  enterprise  arose  in  every  land ; new 
industries  were  brought  into  being,  and 
traditional  industries  were  rapidly  increased ; 
commerce  extended  its  operations  to  new 
quarters  of  the  globe.  A similar  effect,  and 
possibly  in  a higher  degree,  was  produced  by 
the  Californian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries. 
The  increased  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  and  enterprise,  due  to  the  flood  of 
new  gold,  themselves  became  a part  of  the 
demand  for  money,  and  prevented  prices  from 
rising  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  supply. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  illustrations 
of  the  importance  of  the  proviso,  “all  other 
things  equal.”  Nowhere  is  that  proviso  of 
greater  importance  than  in  respect  to  the 
theory  we  are  considering.  It  does  not, 
however,  belong  to  the  advocate  of  that  theory 
to  prove  its  validity,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes 
merely  a single  case,  under  a principle  which 
is  in  all  other  instances  admitted  to  govern 
value.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those 
who  would  dispute  this  theory. 

[Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Money  in  Us  relaiions 
to  Trade  and  Industry. — PolUical  Economy. — 
Money. — Nicholson,  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  ii.,  1S97. — 
Zuckerkandl,  Theorie  des  Preises,  1889.] 

F.  A.  w. 

QUARANTINE  strictly  means  merely  a 
period  of  forty  days.  It  is  practically  restricted 
to  the  period — whether  forty  days  or  any  other 
length — appointed  by  the  law  of  most  nations 
for  the  detention  of  a vessel  arriving  from  a 
port  where  infectious  disease  is  prevalent  before 
persons  on  the  vessel  in  question  are  admitted 
to  intercourse  with  those  on  the  land. 

This  species  of  detention  seems  first  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Yenetians  about  1484, 
probably  on  the  alarm  of  some  recurrence  of  the 
plague.  It  was  little  understood  or  used  till 
1719,  when  a vessel  n.amed  the  Grand  Saint 
Antoine  introduced  into  Marseilles  a jdaguo 
which  carried  off  half  the  city.  Up  to  ISOO 
there  were  very  few  regulations  on  the  subject 
in  England  : in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century 
they  bec.ame  frequent,  and  a lazaretto  was  erected 
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at  Chetney  Hill,  Kent.  The  earlier  laws  were 
directed  mainly  against  vessels  coming  from  the 
Levant,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  nursery 
of  the  plague.  The  act  of  1825  (6  Geo.  IV. 
c.  78)  was  the  first  consolidating  act  on  the 
subject,  and  most  of  it  is  still  in  force  ; it  is 
directed  chiefly  against  plague  and  yellow  fever. 
The  privy  council  was  till  recently  the  control- 
ling authority,  but  the  local  government  board 
now  is  charged  with  the  initiative  in  cases 
where  quarantine  is  needful.  Most  of  the 
British  colonies  have  more  or  less  stringent 
quarantine  laws,  and  in  many  of  them  the  law 
is  enforced  with  absurd  rigour  and  timidity. 
Most  foreign  countries  also,  especially  those 
surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  at  times  enforce 
quarantine  very  strictly,  not  only  on  arrivals 
by  sea  but  also  along  the  land  frontier.  The 
term  “quarantines  terrestres”  was  much  in 
e\'idence  at  the  International  Sanitary  Con- 
ference at  Dresden  in  1893. 

Quarantine  may  be  discussed  ; (1)  in  relation 
to  international  law ; (2)  in  relation  to  the  public 
health  ; (3)  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  commerce 
and  shipping.  It  is  properly  only  in  the  last 
relation  that  it  has  any  bearing  on  economics. 

The  evil  effects  of  quarantine  upon  commerce 
arise : (1)  from  the  delays  imposed  upon  ship- 
ping ; (2)  from  the  risk  that  a cargo  may  be 
destroyed  as  infected.  Both  of  these  points 
may  raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  owners  of  vessels.  The  great  divergence 
of  quarantine  regulations  in  different  ports  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  commercial  irritation.  In  a 
recent  “Milroy”  lecture  before  the  college  of 
physicians.  Dr.  CoUingridge  laid  it  down  that  in  a 
commercial  country  like  England  quarantine  had 
proved  not  only  useless  but  actually  impossible. 

The  application  of  the  term  “quarantine” 
to  the  regulation  of  the  landing  and  sale  of 
cattle  coming  from  abroad  requires  passing 
' notice.  The  administration  of  the  rules  for  this 
purpose  is  under  the  customs  authorities  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


[Sir  Sherston  Baker’s  Quarantine  Laws. — Report 
• of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  Quarantine, 
1849. — Report  of  the  International  Conference  on 
- Quarantine,  1850. — Report  of  the  West  Indian 
I Conference  on  Quarantine,  1888. — M'Culloch’s 
‘ Qtmmercial  Dictionary. — Proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
I national  Sanitary  Conference  at  Dresden,  1893. 
1 ' There  is  a collection  of  laws  of  the  United  States, 
i I now  rather  out  of  date.]  o.  a.  h. 


QUARTER  (measure)  ; see  Measures  and 
Weights. 

QUARTILLO  or  CUARTILLO.  Mexican 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  one  quarter  of  a 
Real  de  plata,  or  one  thiity-second  of  a Peso. 
Weight  -8458  grammes,  = 13 '05  grains,  fineness 
902 ‘7.  This  coin  belonged  to  the  currency 
system  in  force  up  to  the  year  1861,  the 
smallest  silver  coin  of  the  system  then  intro- 
duced being  a five-centavo  piece  of  nearly  double 


the  weight  of  the  quartUlo,  1*353  gi'ammes, 
= 20 '88  gi-ains. 

Quartillo  is  also  the  name  of  Spanish  measure, 
of  liquid  and  dry  capacity.  f.  e.  a. 

QUASI-CONTRACT.  A quasi-contract  may 
be  defined  as  a transaction  or  state  of  facta  to 
which  the  law,  independently  of  the  volition  of 
the  parties,  annexes  an  obligation  similar  to 
that  which  would  arise  from  a contract.  The 
term,  though  a familiar  one  in  Roman  law,  has 
only  been  recently  adopted  into  English  law. 
Yet  a quasi-contract  is  clearly  distinct  from  an 
implied  contract,  the  term  which  was  formerly 
used  to  cover  both  classes  of  obligations.  When 
a man  goes  into  a shop  and  orders  goods,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  the  price,  there  is  an 
implied  contract  to  pay  for  them,  for  this  is 
the  intention  of  both  parties.  But  the  obliga- 
tion of  a principal  in  the  absence  of  any  agi-ee 
ment  to  indemnify  his  agent  for  any  thing 
done  pursuant  to  his  authority,  is  an  instance 
of  quasi-conti'act.  The  law  annexes  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  relationship  between  the  parties. 

[Anson,  On  Contracts,  ed.  vi.  p.  357.] 

M.  D.  0. 

QUASI-RENT.  See  Rent. 

QUATTIE — a silver  l^d.  piece — is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  terms  in  the  daOy  life  of  the 
Jamaica  negro.  The  little  silver  l^d.,  struck 
in  1834,  was  first  introduced  into  Jamaica  in 
1835,  where  it  rapidly  found  a congenial  home. 
It  became  popularly  known  as  the  “quarter,” 
corrupted  into  “quattie,”  of  the  prevalent 
sixpence  or  bit.  The  last  consignment  of  these 
pieces  was  sent  from  the  mint  to  Jamaica  in 
1862,  and  a large  number  still  circulate. 

c.  A.  H. 

QUAYAGE,  money  paid  by  the  owners  of 
ships  for  the  use  of  a quay  for  unloading  or 
mooring.  A.  E.  s. 

QUEEN  ANNE’S  BOUNTY.  In  the  year 
1704  Queen  Anne  made  a bh-thday  gift  to  the 
church  of  the  fii'st  fruits  and  tenths  of  ecclesi- 
astical benefices.  These  were  respectively  the 
first  year’s  income  of  the  newly-appointed  in- 
cumbent and  a tenth  part  of  the  annual  profit. 
They  had  been  paid  into  the  royal  exchequer 
since  1534,  when,  by  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8,  they 
were  “ united  and  knit  to  the  king’s  imperial 
ci'own  for  ever.”  Previously  they  had  been  a 
kind  of  papal  perquisite.  The  pope’s  claim  to 
them  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  13th  century. 
It  was  often  resisted,  but  never  -with  much 
success,  owing  to  the  papal  leanings  of  large 
sections  of  the  clergy,  and  the  policy  of  the 
popes  in  conciliating  the  crowm  by  occasional 
grants  of  a portion  of  the  proceeds  to  the  king. 
Little  came  of  the  action  which  parliament  was 
sometimes  induced  to  take.  For  instance,  at 
the  ]iarliament  of  Carlisle  in  1307  the  laity 
petitioned  for  legislation  against  the  reservation 
of  first  fruits ; but  Edward  I.  entered  intn 
negotiations  with  Clement  V.,  and  before  any- 
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thing  was  settled  the  great  king  died.  Other 
attempts  had  similar  futile  endings  ; and  when 
Henry  VIII.  broke  with  Rome  he  found  the 
payments  flowing  in  full  tide  into  the  papal 
coffers.  So  good  an  opportunity  of  replenish- 
ing his  own  was  not  to  be  lost.  Hence  the 
statute  cited  above,  and  also  a new  valor 
heneficiorum  which  has  remained  in  force  to  the 
present  day  for  the  purposes  of  this  taxation, 
though  the  money  value  of  benefices  is  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  valuation  of  1535, 
the  date  of  the  basis  of  the  calculation. 

The  charter  by  which  Queen  Anne  made  her 
gift  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament  (2  & 3 
Anne,  c.  11).  The  revenues  derived  from  first 
fruits  and  tenths  were  vested  in  trustees, 
called  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 
The  archbishops,  bishops,  and  deans,  together 
with  a number  of  highly  placed  laymen,  are 
the  governors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  the  augmentation 
of  small  benefices.  They  have  power  to  accept 
property  from  benefactors  and  also  to  sell 
any  lands  they  may  have  acquired,  the  pur- 
chase money  being  treated  as  part  of  their 
general  funds.  A new  and  important  func- 
tion was  conferred  on  them  by  an  act  passed 
in  1776,  commonly  called  the  Gilbert  Act. 
By  it  and  subsequent  legislation  in  extension 
of  its  provisions,  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Bounty  are  empowered  to  lend  money 
at  4 per  cent  interest  to  incumbents,  on  the 
security  of  a mortgage  of  their  benefices,  for 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  glebe 
buildings,  the  erection  of  houses  of  residence, 
and  other  purposes.  The  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  the  patron  must  be  given  before  such  a 
loan  can  be  granted,  and  there  are  elaborate 
arrangements  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
work,  insurance,  repayment,  etc.  To  meet 
cases  of  serious  diminution  in  the  value  of  a 
benefice,  an  act  was  passed  in  1896,  giving 
power  to  the  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the 
patron,  to  extend  the  time  for  the  repayment 
of  loans  and  decrease  the  annual  payments  in 
proportion.  In  fact  a great  body  of  law  has 
sprung  up  in  regulation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  boimty  office,  and  a still  greater  body  of 
rules  has  been  created  by  the  governors  them- 
selves, while  by  a curious  mixture  of  abolition 
and  retention  the  now  meaningless  values  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  time  are  still  continued.  The 
governors  are  now  a most  important  corporation 
possessed  of  interests  of  various  kinds  in  vast 
masses  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  they  hold  a 
capital  sum  of  7 millions.  Their  original  function 
of  providing  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings 
has  not  been  neglected.  In  the  year  1906  a sum 
of  nearly  £26,000  was  expended  in  grants  for 
increasing  the  income  of  135  benefices. 

[Cripps,  The  Laios  of  the  Church  and  Clergy^ 
bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  § 6 and  ch.  iv.,  London,  1886. — Philli- 
more,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  pt.  ix.  ch.  ii.,  London, 


1895. — Stubbs,  Ccmstiluliorial  History,  ch.  liv., 
Oxford,  1875. — Stanhope,  Qusen  Anne,  ch.  iv, 
London,  1870. — Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, London,  1897.]  t.  j.  l. 

QUEEN  GOLD.  In  mediaeval  times,  when- 
ever a man  fined  to  the  king,  he  was  reqtiired 
to  make  an  additional  oblation  to  the  queen. 
This  was  called  Aurum  Iteginoe  or  queen 
gold,  and  it  was  claimed  for  the  queen  by  a 
special  officer  whose  functions  are  minutely 
defined  in  several  ancient  records.  It  was, 
however,  from  the  first  a matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  amount  of  the  queen  gold  bore  a 
definite  relation  to  the  original  fine,  or  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  The  author  of  the 
Bialogus  asserts  that,  although  it  was  generally 
a tenth  of  the  original  fine,  the  matter  was 
under  litigation  at  the  time  when  he  was 
writing.  This  point  may  now  be  definitely 
decided,  as  the  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer  has 
preserved  a passage,  in  which  an  exchequer 
baron,  writing  about  the  year  1230,  assures 
us  that  the  doubt  which  existed  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  had  since  been  removed,  and  that 
queen  gold  should  properly  be  reckoned  at  a 
tenth  part  of  the  original  fine.  The  correctness 
of  this  statement  is  amply  proved  by  a reference 
to  the  pipe  rolls. 

\T)iaiogus  de  Scaccario,  iL  26. — W.  Prynne, 
Aurum  Beginoe,  London,  1668. — Bed  Book  cf  the 
Exchequer,  p.  760  (EoUs).]  a.  e.  s. 

QUESNAY,  FRAXgois  (1694-1774),  bom  at 
Mere  (Seine-et-Oise),  where  a commemorative 
monument  was  recently  inaugurated,  died  at 
Versailles,  was  the  head  of  the  school  styled  by 
Du  Pont  de  N emours,  in  1 76  7,  the  Physiocrats. 
His  father,  a distinguished  lawyer,  but  little 
favoured  by  fortune,  brought  him  up  in  the 
country  ; and  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he 
could  not  even  read. 

His  brilliant  ability  was  strengthened  by  his 
powerful  will,  and  he  taught  himself  so  success- 
fully that  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  became 
a master-surgeon.  In  1737,  La  Peyronee,  a 
celebrated  surgeon  of  the  day,  appointed  him 
the  permanent  secretary  of  the  swademy  of 
surgery  which  he  had  just  founded.  In  1744 
Quesnay  graduated  as  a doctor  of  medicine,  and 
became  first  an  associate  of  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
then  physician  in  ordinary,  and  finally  consult- 
ing physician  to  Louis  XV.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  these  titles  that  the  celebrity  of  his  name  is 
due.  His  fame  as  an  economist  equalled  that 
attained  some  years  later  by  Adam  Smith. 
These  two  great  thinkers  were  far  from  being 
jealous  of  each  other  ; it  was  only  the  death  of 
Quesnay  which  prevented  Adam  Smith  from 
dedicating  to  him  his  Wealth  of  Nations. 

The  system  of  the  Physiocrats  (q.v.)  is 
dealt  with  separately,  here  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  Quesnay’s  ideas  are  based  on  the 
predominance  of  agriculture  over  all  other  in- 
dustries. Agriculture  alone  of  all  industries 
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produces  more  than  the  total  sums  advanced — 
the  surplus  is  the  famous  Puodtjit  Net,  at  the 
expense -of  which  all  the  other  industries,  called 
b«OTen,  but  not  useless,  live.  In  consequence, 
it  is  this  produit  net  which  finally  supports  all 
the  weight  of  taxation,  which,  whatever  its 
form  or  whatever  is  desired,  always  reverts 
more  or  less  directly  on  agriculture. 

Hence  taxation  has  been  divided  into  two 
classes — direct,  that  is  to  say,  taxes  levied  by 
name  and  withoitt  intermediary  means  on  agri- 
culture, and  indirect,  in  which  other  industries 
advance  the  amount  in  the  first  place,  and  are 
reimbursed  by  agriculture.  As  a result  Quesnay 
divided  mankind  into  three  classes,  the  pro- 
ductive class,  the  class  of  proprietors,  and  the 
unproductive  class.  Without  following  this 
classification  further,  it  suffices  to  mention  that 
Quesnay  struck  the  fii-st  blow  at  the  Mercantile 
System  ; he  supported  absolute  freedom  in  trade, 
industry,  and  labour,  but  in  politics  he  held 
that  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
alone.  He  looked  to  public  opinion,  in  the 
controlling  power  of  which  Quesnay,  as  is 
well  knoivn,  has  gi-eat  confidence,  provided  the 
people  were  enlightened — to  moderate  the  aber- 
rations of  despotism  ; and  declared  that  in  the 
contrary  case  it  was  the  representative  system 
alone  that  could  struggle  against  the  consequences 
of  public  ignorance.  His  saying,  “If  the  halberd 
leads  the  kingdom,  it  is  opinion  which  leads  the 
halberd,”  is  well  known.  In  seeking  to  dissemi- 
nate his  views  he  commenced  by  conversation, 
and  then,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  took  up  his  pen 
andbegan,  after  mature  and  serious  consideration, 
to  give  a summary  of  them  in  the  Encyclopidie, 
in  which  he  wrote,  1756  and  1757,  the  articles 
“Fermiera”  and  “Grains.”  He  carried  this 
out  more  completely  by  publishing,  in  1758,  his 
Tableau  £c<moimique,  a most  remarkable  analysis 
of  the  economic  condition  «f  his  country.  i 

The  king  took  great  pleasure  in  the  con- 
versation of  his  Sage,  as  he  delighted  to  call 
Quesnay.  He  lodged  him  at  Versailles,  where 
his  apartments  were  on  the  entresol,  whence 
the  celebrated  Itiunions  de  V entresol  received 
their  name.  His  rooms  were  the  meeting-place 
of  many  of  the  able  men  of  that  time — 
Diderot,  d’Alembert,  Duclos,  Helvetius, 
ilARMOXTEL,  Buffon,  besides  the  members  of 
the  secte  des  iconomistes,  the  elder  Mirabeau, 
Baddeau,  Roubaud,  Mercier  de  la  RlVlfcRE, 
Abeille,  Turgot,  Trudaine,  De  Fourqueux, 
Malesherbe.s,  Lavoisier,  de  Jaucourt,  Con- 
DOECET,  Ratnal,  Du  Pont  (de  Nemours), 
Letrosne,  and  others. 


I 


Adam  Smith,  when  staying  in  Paris  (1765- 
66),  had  frequent  discussions  with  them. 


1 M I'ttlion  cU  luxe  was  printed  at  Versailles  under 
■ cne  eye  of  Louis  XV.  himself,  who,  It  is  said,  corrected 
" fao-simile  reprint,  from  the  original  MS. 

' M.O  Higgs,  has  been  published  by 

t isosi  ^ ^^ouomic  Association  (London,  Macmillans, 


Though  the  first  edition  of  the  Tableau  Acono- 
mique  has  so  completely  disappeared  that  the 
BiblioihSque  nationale  does  not  possess  a single 
copy — the  greater  and,  it  seems,  the  most  im- 
portant part  was  reproduced  by  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  in  1758  in  his  Physiocratie  mi  constitu- 
tion naturelle  du  gouvemement  le  plus  avantageux 
au  genre  humain  (2  vols.  8vo) ; — Le  droit  naturel, 
V Analyse  du  Tableau  iconomique  les  maximes 
gintrales  du  gouvemement  iconomique  d'unroyaume, 
les  deux  problhnes  iconomiques,  and  Les  dialogues 
sur  le  commerce  et  sur  les  travaux  des  artisans. 
What  is  described  here,  and  the  two  articles  in 
the  Encyclopidie  quoted  above,  are  reproduced  in 
full  in  the  publication  of  Guillaumin  {Physiocrates, 
1st  volume). 

The  elder  Mirabeau,  in  his  work  L’ami  des 
hommes  (1756-60),  has  in  the  sixth  and  last  part, 
published  1760  (the  date  is  of  importance),  in- 
cluded a thesis  under  the  title  of  Tableau  cecon- 
omique  avec  ses  explications. 

Quesnay  was  the  first  in  France  to  raise  political 
economy  to  the  dignity  of  a moral  science.  To 
discuss  with  his  disciples  the  means  of  improving 
the  lot  of  the  people  was  his  one  pleasure.  Though 
in  high  favour  at  court,  he  was  never  a courtier, 
and  only  employed  the  favour  which  he  stood  in 
there  for  the  advantage  of  others.  His  character 
and  brilliant  intellect  were  held  in  high  esteem  ; 
and  throughout  literary  and  philosophic  Europe, 
Quesnay  and  his  ideas  were  a leading  subject  of 
discussion  for  some  half  century. 

It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  he  had 
some  opponents,  among  others  Forbonnais,  who 
was  not  without  ability. 

The  “Moge”  of  Quesnay  was  spoken  in  1774 
by  Grandjean  de  Fouchy  at  Paris,  and  in  1775  by 
the  Comte  d’Arlon  at  Lyons.  Eugene  Daire 
wrote  a very  interesting  notice  on  him  (Edition 
Guillaumin),  and  his  (Euvres  iconomiques  et  philo- 
sophiques,  preceded  by  an  introduction  and  note 
by  M.  Aug.  Oncken,  appeared  in  1888  at  Frank- 
fort. A.  C.  f. 

QUETELET,  Lambert  Adolphe  Jacques 
(1796-1874),  bom  at  Ghent,  died  at  Brussels, 
was  the  first  promoter  in  France  of  the  study 
of  moral  statistics,  which  declines  to  limit 
enquiry  to  material  facts  only,  investigating  also 
and  classifying  moral  qualities.  He  may  also 
be  said  to  have  originated,  in  1871,  the  study  of 
anthropometry  and  of  the  methods  which  at 
the  present  time  are  so  largely  employed  in  the 
identification  of  criminals. 

His  principal  works  are  : — Sur  Vhomme  et  le 
diveloppement  de  ses  facultis  ou  essai  de  statistique 
sociale,  1835,  2 vols.  8vo. — Lettres  d S.  A.  if. 
le  due  rignant  de  Saxe-Cobourg  et  Ootha  sur  la 
thiorie  des  probabilitis  appliquies  aux  sciences 
morales  et  politiques,  1846,  8vo. — Du  systime  social 
et  des  lois  qui  le  rigissent,  1848.  (See  sects,  ii. 
and  iii.  of  the  first  chapter  of  Du  Systeme  social 
et  des  lois  qui  le  rigissent ; and  the  third  chapter 
“Desqualit4s  morales  et  des  qualit4s  intellectu- 
elles,”  and  “De  THumanite.”)  — Physiologie 
Sociale,  ou  Essai  sur  le  diveloppement  des  facultis 
de  Vhomme,  1869,  2 vols.  2nd  ed.  ; Anthropomitrie 
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ou  mesure  des  diffbrmlts  J'aculUs  dt  I'homme, 
187].  A.  c.f. 

QUIA  EMPTORES  or  the  statute  of  West- 
minster, iii.  (18  Edw.  L,  stat.  i.l,  is  the  first 
statute  since  the  conquest  which  (l)  authorised 
an  out-and-out  sale  of  land,  and  (2)  prohibited 
subinfeudation,  or  the  qualified  sale  of  land  under 
which  the  purchaser  held  his  land  of  the  vendor. 
This  statute  established  free  trade  in  land.  It 
did  not,  however,  apply  to  tenants  in  villeinage, 
nor  to  tenants  in  capite  (the  landholders  who 
held  directly  of  the  king).  Before  1290  aliena- 
tion of  land  was  grudgingly  pennitted  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  legislature.  Under  a law  of 
Henry  I.  c.  70,  a man  who  purchased  land 
might,  hut  a man  who  inherited  land  might  not, 
aliene  it,  Glanville  adding  that  even  then  the 
vendor  might  only  aliene  part  of  the  land  quia 
Twn  potest  jilium  suum  exheredare.  Alienation 
was  not  only  regarded  as  a fraud  on  the  heir, 
but  also  as  a fraud  on  the  lord.  For  instance, 
Henry  III.’s  Magna  Charta  (1217,  c.  39, 
and  1225,  c.  32),  the  most  liberal  law  before 
Quia  Emptores,  allowed  freeholders,  other  than 
tenants  in  capite,  to  aliene  only  a part  of  their 
land  ; they  had  to  reserve  a sufficient  part  to 
enable  them  to  perform  the  rents  and  services 
incidental  to  their  tenm’e.  Coke  interprets  “a 
sufficient  part”  as  “one  half.”  Even  these 
enabling  statutes  refer  rather  to  subinfeudation 
than  to  out-and-out  sales,  because  Dedi  et 
concessi,  the  operative  words  of  a feoffment, 
which  was  the  only  means  of  aliening  land, 
meant  at  that  date  subinfeudation,  not  sale, 
unless  sale  was  expresslymentioned  (see  Wright). 
Stubbs  describes  Qioia  Emptores  as  meant  to 
do  to  the  feudal  lords  what  De  lieligiosis  {127 9) 
was  meant  to  do  to  the  church.  Its  intention 
was  doubtless  political,  i.e.  to  limit  the  inde- 
pendent impositions  and  jurisdictions  of  the 
nobility,  but  its  most  important  effect  was 
economic,  i.  e.  to  make  land  saleable,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Hallam,  largely  to  increase  the  number 
of  landowners. 

As  to  tenants  in  capite,  they  could  not  at  this 
date  aliene  without  licence  from  the  king — the 
penalty  being  forfeiture,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
of  Hoton  {Rot.  Glaus,  ii.  38),  or  fine.  It  is  said 
by  Butler,  Elton,  and  others  that  Quia  Emptores 
was  “ extended  ” to  them  by  17  Edw.  II.  st.  i.  c.  vi. 
and  34  Edw.  HI.  c.  15.  But  Edward  ll.’s  statute 
only  extended  the  provisions  cited  from  9 Henry 
III.  c.  32  to  tenants  in  capite  ; viewed  as  an  enab- 
ling statute,  it  was  according  to  Wright  a dead 
letter  ; viewed  as  a disabling  statute,  it,  along 
with  1 Edward  III.  st.  ii.  c.  12,  which  substituted 
a fine  for  forfeiture,  only  imposed  what  was  practi- 
cally a tax  upon  alienations  by  tenants  in  capite. 
Edward  III.’s  statute  (1360)  only  confirms  aliena- 
tions during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  his  prede- 
cessors “saving  the  king’s  prerogative.”  There  is 
no  general  prohibition  against  alienation  by  tenants 
in  capite  contained  in  any  statute  except  these. 
Aud  no  statute  expressly  prohibits  subinfeudation 


by  tenants  in  capiie.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
see  why  the  king  might  not  have  joined  with  hii 
tenants  in  subinfeudating  down  to  1660,  or  whjr 
they  might  not  have  done  so  without  his  consent, 
thereby  incurring,  at  most,  a fine.  In  1660  feudal 
incidents,  including  rent-services,  fines  on  aliena- 
tion, aids,  etc.,  etc.,  were  swept  away  except  such 
as  existed  in  connection  with  memorial  aud  frank- 
almoign tenures  valid  at  that  date.  So  that  since 
1660  the  question  has  no  importance.  Whatever 
is  the  answer  to  the  question  “When  and  how  its 
was  Quia  Emptores  extended  to  tenancies  (m. 
capitei"  all  agree  that,  as  a fact,  (1)  there  has 
been  no  subinfeudation — no  creation  of  feudal 
incidents,  or  of  manors,  or  of  frank  - almoigi 
tenures — by  tenants  in  capAle  since  either  1290  or 
1324  or  1360,  by  other  freehold  tenants  since 
1290  ; (2)  tenants  in  capite  have  enjoyed  free  sale 
(subject  to  fines)  since  1324,  and  without  fine  since 
1660 — these  privileges  have  been  enjoyed  by  other 
freehold  tenants  since  1290.  And  both  these 
results  are  due  indirectly  or  directly  to  Quiet 
Emptores. 

[Wright’s  Tenures,  153  et  seq. — Cohe  upcm 
Littleton,  43a,  384a. — Coke’s  Institutes,  voL  iL 
pp.  500  et  seq. — Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  voL 
ii.  c.  19.  — Glanville’s  De  LegOms  Anglia, 
lib.  vii.  c.  1. — Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  iiL  16. 
— Stubbs’  Constitutional  History,  iL  c.  15. — 
Stubbs’  Select  Charters. — Butler's  notes  to  Cdix 
upon  Littleton,  191a. — Elton  on  Copyholds,  p.  10, 
note  f.  ] J.  D.  K. 

QUINARIUS.  The  quinarius  or  half  Dex- 
ARius  {q.v.)  first  appeared  in  269  B.C.,  and 
continued  to  be  issued  up  to  206  B.C.  The 
type  of  this  first  coinage  was  the  head  of  Roma 
with  the  numeral  V.,  denoting  five  asses;  re- 
verse, above  the  word  Roma,  the  dioscuri  gallop- 
ing with  lances  in  rest.  Its  weight  was  36 
grains,  or  144  to  the  jx)und  of  ^ver.  The 
second  issue  was  about  104  b.c.,  when  the 
victoriatus  was  withdrawn.  It  had  the  type  of 
the  victoriatus,  but  yas  marked  with  the  letter 
Q.  This  issue  of  the  quinarius  lasted  until 
about  84  b.c.  A third  began  in  49  B.C.,  and 
from  that  time  it  continued  to  be  coined, 
though  in  small  quantities  and  in  an  interrupted 
way,  under  the  empire.  The  senate  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  (a.d.  244)  ordered  a coinage  of 
large  bronze  quinarii.  This  form  was  kno^^l 
as  the  Philippus  arcus. 

[E.  Babelon,  Monnaies  de  la  Rfpuhlique 
Ronwine,  1886. — Encydop.  BriL,  9th  ed.,  voL 
xvii.,  art.  “Numismatics.”]  R.  H. 

QUINCEY,  Thomas  de.  See  De  Qcixcet. 

QUINTOS,  the  fifth  jiart  of  the  produce  of 
the  gold  aud  silver  mines  in  America,  for  which, 
in  1525,  the  Spanish  kings  gave  up  their  former 
exclusive  right  of  projterty  in  these.  In  1723 
and  1777  this  contribution  was  reduced  to  1^ 
per  cent  for  silver  and  3 per  cent  for  gold. 

[Canga  Argiielles,  Diccionario  de  Hadendu 
(1826).]  E.  ca. 

QUIT  RENT.  A small  fixed  annual  ivay- 
nient,  formerly  made  by  the  tenants  of  a 
manor  in  commutation  of  aU  customary  services 
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and  payments  in  kind.  Quit  rent  was  some- 
times written  white- rent,  whence  some  anti- 
quaries have  maintained  that  quit  rents  were 
paid  in  silver ; white  is,  however,  probably 
nothing  but  a phonetic  variation  of  quit. 

[Cowel,  Interpreter.']  a.  e.  s. 

QUITTANCE.  Low  Latin  Quieiancia. 
When  an  officer  accounting  at  the  exchequer, 
or  elsewhere,  paid  in  the  exact  sum  of  money 
due  from  him  to  balance  his  account,  the  words 
Et  quietus  est,  or  Et  cquatur,  used  to  be  written 
at  the  foot,  ^^^len  this  quietus  was  granted, 
whether  the  officer  had  actually  paid  or  been 
excused  payment,  he  was  said  to  have  a quiet- 
ancia  or  quittance.  A.  e.  s. 

[Du  Cange,  Olossarium.] 

QUORUM.  The  minimum  number  of  the 
members  of  a committee  or  of  any  administra- 
tive body,  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a competent  business  meeting.  The 
number  constituting  a quonun  at  the  meetings 
of  shareholders  or  directors  in  a company  is 
generally  fixed  by  the  articles.  This  use  of  the 
word  quorum  has  arisen  out  of  the  terms  in 
which  commissions  for  holding  sessions  of 
justices  were  formerly  couched.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  holding  commission  as  justices 
of  the  peace,  only  certairr  individuals  were  held 
to  be  competent  to  preside  at  sessiorrs.  These 
were  specifically  named  in  the  commission  that 
was  issued  directing  the  sessions  to  be  held,  at 
which  it  was  requned  that  at  least  two  justices 
should  be  present,  of  whom  one  must  be  of 
these  persons ; or,  as  it  ran : ‘ ‘ quorum  AB, 
vd  CD,  vd  EF,  unum  esse  volumus.”  These 
persons  were  usually  termed  “justices  of  the 
quorum.”  The  quorum  clause  was  omitted 
when  the  form  of  commission  was  revised  under 
40  & 41  Viet.  c.  41  (1877).  Since  the  begitrning 
of  1878,  the  names  of  all  the  jrrstices  of  the 
jieace  for  the  county  have  been  inserted  in  a 
schedule  attached  to  the  commission. 

K.  w.  B. 

QUOTA.  A proportion,  a part  or  share. 
Tlie  jiart  which  every  shareholder  or  member 
of  a company  or  society  is  bound  to  contribute  ; 
also  the  proportiorr  of  dividend  belonging  to 
each  member.  K.  w.  b. 

QUOTATION.  On  the  stock  exchange,  or 
in  commercial  markets  generally,  the  price  of 
the  day  as  quoted  in  the  official  lifst  of  any 
particular  security  or  commodity.  n.  w.  b. 

QUOTlTi;  DISPONIBLE  (Fr.).  . The  right 
to  disjiose  of  property  by  will  or  by  gifts  inter 
vivos,  being  restricted  in  France  in  the  case  of 
persons  having  or  leaving  heirs  in  a direct  line, 
descending  or  ascending,  the  quotiti  disponible 
is  the  portion  of  which  they  have  the  free  dis- 
IKwal.  This  portion  is  one  half  if  the  deceased 


leaves  only  one  legitimate  child,  a third  if 
there  are  two,  a fourth  if  three  or  more  ; any 
number  of  giandchildren  counting  only  for 
their  respective  parents.  If  'he  leaves  no 
descendants,  but  ascendants  in  both  lines, 
paternal  and  maternal,  the  disposable  portion 
is  one  half ; if  in  one  line  only,  three- fourths. 
If  he  leaves  neither  descendants  nor  ascendants, 
the  testamentary  restriction  ceases.  Gifts  inter 
vivos  are  counted  as  part  of  the  quotiti  disponible 
and  cannot  prejudice  direct  heirs. 

[Code  Civil,  arts.  913-919.  See  also  Bequest, 
Power  of  ; Will,  Bequest  by.]  t.  l. 

QUOTIT^  AND  repartition  (Fr.).  The 
two  great  divisions  in  the  system  of  taxation  in 
France.  Tmpdts  de  quotite  are  based  on  tarifl's, 
the  yield  of  which  can  only  be  estimated  approxi- 
mately, as  is  the  case  with  the  revenue  from 
stamps,  successions,  dividends  and  interests, 
customs  duties,  etc.  In  impbls  de  repartition 
the  state  fixes  the  sum  the  tax  is  to  produce, 
and  an  assessment  is  made  of  the  portion  to  be 
provided  by  each  of  the  administrative  divisions 
of  the  territory  ; first  by  the  central  authority 
among  each  of  the  departments  ; the  council- 
general  of  the  department  next  divides  the 
total  sum  between  each  an'ondissement ; the 
councils  of  arrondissement  then  subdivide  theii' 
contingent  among  the  communes  ; and  finally 
local  councils  in  the  communes  assess  each 
property  holder  for  his  contributive  share 
according  to  the  land  register  book.  Direct 
taxes  are  generally  impdts  de  ripartition,  but 
the  ti’ade  license  or  Patents  (g'.u)  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  the  doors  and  \vindows  tax  is  a mixed 
system  ; repartitive  in  the  total  but  an  imp6t 
de  quotiti  in  the  incidence,  the  portion  to  be 
paid  by  each  landlord  increasing  not  only  with 
the  number  of  doors  and  windows,  but  also 
with  the  population  of  the  locality.  A certain 
latitude  is  also  permitted  to  the  local  authorities 
in  the  assessment  of  the  mobilier,  or  tenants’ 
occupation  tax,  provided  that  the  total  s>im  due 
by  the  commune  is  realized  and  not  exceeded. 
The  system  of  repartition  has  advantages  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud  in  countries  with  a 
ludimentary  or  defective  administration,  as  the 
inhabitants  exercise  a control  over  each  other, 
knowing  that  if  some  individuals  do  not  ])ay 
their  fair  share  of  tho  tax,  the  burden  will  fall 
more  heavily  on  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  mode  of  taxation  presents  greater 
inequalities,  as  it  does  not  follow  the  develop- 
ment or  decline  in  the  value  of  real  property  in 
the  different  departments  or  communes,  and 
the  balance  can  only  be  restored  by  a periodical 
general  survey. 

[Edouard  Vignes,  Traiti  des  Impbts  en  France. — 
]’.  Leroy  - Beaulieu,  Traiti  de  la  Sciem.ee  des 
Finances.']  i.  u 
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RACK  RENT— RAE 


RACK  RENT.  A rent  equal  to  the  full 
annual  value  of  a tenement.  Sometimes  a 
special  meaning  is  given  to  the  term  in  a statute, 
e.g.  the  Public  Health  Act  1875,  defines  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act  a rack-rent  as  a “rent  which 
is  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  full  net 
annual  value  of  the  property  out  of  which  the 
rent  arises.” 

[Copinger  and  Munro,  On  Rents,  London,  1886.] 

j.  E.  c.  M. 

RADMANNI.  The  rodknights  or  rad- 
chenistres  of  Domesday.  These  were  free 
proprietors  with  considerable  holdings,  and 
their  service  was  to  ride  as  escort  to  the  lord  or 
lady  of  the  manor,  a duty  which  could  scarcely 
be  performed  by  men  who  were  not  of  free 
condition.  Maitland’s  Select  Pleas  in  Manorial 
Courts,  p.  78,  show  a rideman  employed  to 
enforce  army  service.  The  Gloucestershire 
liheri  homines  radchenistres  (Domesday,  f.  163) 
had  villeins  on  their  land,  while  in  Worcester- 
shire Lefric  the  radman  held  a hide  and  a 
virgate.  Some,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
unable  to  leave  the  manor,  that  is,  to  sell 
their  holdings,  and  others  were  bound  to 
render  small  predial  services.  Bracton,  i.  279, 
classifies  their  tenure  as  petit  serjeanty  (see 
Serjeanty,  Petit).  r.  h. 

RAE,  John  (1786-1873),  probably  a native 
of  Scotland  or  the  Orkneys,  perhaps  the 
father  of  Rae  the  arctic  explorer,  after  pursu- 
ing in  youth  the  vast  design  of  “gathering 
together  all  that  consciousness  makes  known 
to  us  of  what  is  within  and  all  that  observation 
informs  us  of  what  lies  without,”  into  “a  true 
Natural  History  of  Man,  by  a sudden  and  un- 
expected change  in  his  circumstances  . . . 
exchanged  the  literary  leisure  of  Europe  for  the 
solitude  and  labour  of  the  Canadian  backwoods  ” 
(preface  to  New  Principles).  Here  he  composed 
his  New  Principles  on  the  Subject  of  Political 
Economy,  which  was  published  at  Boston  in  1834. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  set  forth  in 
the  title  : Exposing  the  Fallacies  of  the  System 
of  Free  Trade  and  of  some  other  Doctrines  main- 
tained in  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations.  ” Distinguishing 
between  individual  and  national  wealth,  Rae  says 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  one  individual  conies 
to  get  hold  of  a large  share  of  the  national  means, 
but  not  “how  a general  increase  of  these  means 
or  instruments  should  take  place  without  some 
accompanying  discovery  of  an  improvement  in 
their  construction  ” (p.  19).  The  national  capital 
would  not  be  much  increased  by  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  Hails  (p.  20).  To  attribute  the 
growth  of  wealth  to  parsimony  would  be  like 
attributing  it  to  population.  Both  are  necessary 
conditions,  but  we  need  take  no  thought  for 
their  growth,  provided  that  invention  progresses 
(bk.  i.  ch.  i.).  “ Invention  is  the  only  power  on 

earth  that  can  be  said  to  create.”  Adam  Smith’s 
dictum  that  “the  industry  of  the  society  can 
augment  only  as  its  cjipital  augments,”  is  combated 


at  length  (ch.  ii.).  Rae  instances  the  case  of  two 
brothers  in  the  interior  of  Canada  who,  in  order  to 
get  boots  ma/le  on  their  own  farms,  “ were  at  the 
pains  and  expense  of  sending  one  of  the  young 
men  to  some  distance  to  master  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making.” Why  should  not  government  similarly 
introduce  inventions  1 ITie  argument  for  protection 
of  infant  industries  (as  we  should  now  s&y)  is 
forcibly  urged  by  Rae  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  first  book. 

The  second  book.  Of  the  naiure  of  Slock,  forms 
Rae’s  principal  contribution  to  economics.  He 
applies  the  term  “instruments”  to  “all  these 
changes  which  man  makes  in  the  form  ...  of 
material  objects  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his 
future  wants.”  A field  is  an  instrument : so  is 
the  wheat  growing  in  it ; and  bread,  *•  until  it  is 
in  process  of  consumption.”  Exhaustion  is  the 
“passage  of  things  from  the  class  of  instruments 
into  things  which  are  not  instruments  ” (p.  92). 
Instruments  may  be  arranged  in  an  order  — 
A,  B,  C — determined  by  the  period  at  which  each 
issues,  or  would  issue  if  not  before  exhausted, 
in  a result  equivalent  to  double  the  labour 
expended  on  it ; order  A doubling  in  one  year, 
order  B in  two,  and  so  on.  The  causes  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  in.stmments  formed  by  a society 
are  enumerated  as  (1)  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  materials  owned  by  it ; (2)  the  strength  of 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  (a  term  adopted 
by  MRl)  ; (3)  the  rate  of  wages  ; (4)  the  progress 
of  the  inventive  faculty. 

The  second  and  fourth  causes  are  chiefly  con- 
sidered by  Rae.  He  begins  by  showing  that 
mere  postponement — ^the  arts  of  production  being 
stationary — is  apt  to  increase  produce  (ch.  v.  cp. 
Bohm-Bawerk  on  Roundabout  Methods) ; then 
(oh.  vL)  investigates  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  strength  of  the  effective  desire  of 
accumulation.  They  are  (1)  the  benevolent 
affections ; (2)  the  intellectual  powers  ; (3) 
security.  His  account  of  that  preference  for 
the  present  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a “mere 
reasonable  regard  for  their  own  interest  ” — Jevons' 
factor  q as  distinguished  from  p — deserves  to  be 
quoted  in  full:  “The  actual  presence  of  the 

immediate  object  of  desire  in  the  mind,  by 
exciting  the  attention,  seems  to  rouse  all  the 
faculties,  as  it  were,  to  fix  their  view  on  it,  and 
leads  them  to  a very  lively  conception  of  the 
enjojTnents  which  it  offers  to  their  instant  ])osse.s- 
sions.  The  prospects  of  future  good  which  future 
ye.ars  may  hold  out  to  us  seem  at  such  a moment 
dull  and  dubious,  and  are  apt  to  be  slighted  for 
objects  ou  which  the  daylight  is  falling  strongly, 
and  showing  us  in  all  their  freshness  just  within 
our  gr.isp.  There  is  no  man,  perhap.s,  to  whom 
a good  to  bo  enjoyed  to-day  would  not  seem  of 
very  different  importonce  from  one  exactly  similar 
to  be  enjoyed  twelve  years  hence,  even  though  the 
arrival  of  both  were  equ.ally  certain”  (p.  120).  The 
different  degrees  of  strength  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  are  illustrated  by  splendid 
examples  taken  from  different  ages  and  countries 
(ch.  vii.).  In  China,  for  instance,  “instruments 
are  about  the  order  D.”  But  long  extracts,  such 
as  those  which  Mill  has  made,  would  be  required 
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to  do  justice  to  these  concrete  illustrations.  In  a 
later  chapter  (x.)  Rae  dilates  on  the  progress  of 
invention  in  language  almost  worthy  of  Bacon. 
The  accumulative  and  inventive  faculties  are  his 
main  theme  ; incidentally  he  has  enunciated  some 
important  economic  principles.  For  instance, 
among  the  advantages  of  division  of  employments 
(p.  164),  that  no  instruments  lie  idle  ; that 
among  the  conditions  determining  value  distance 
in  time  as  well  as  quantity  of  labour  must  in 
general  be  taken  account  of.  One  of  his  most 
remarkable  theorems  is  that  the  consumption  of 
articles  of  luxury — which  is  defined  as  “the 
expenditure  occasioned  by  the  passion  of  vanity” — 
decreases  with  the  reduction  of  cost.  “Were 
pearls  or  lace  to  be  got  for  one-tenth  of  the 
labour  that  must  now  be  given  for  them,  they 
would  go  completely  out  of  fashion  ” (ch.  xi. 
pt.  i.  ; cp.  Sidgwick,  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii. 
§ 2 note ; H.  Cunjmghame,  Economic  Journal, 
vol.  ii.  p.  37).  The  most  original  suggestion  in 
the  third  book — which  treats  “the  operations  of 
the  legislator” — is  that  by  a tax  on  luxuries 
revenue  might  be  raised  without  sacrifice  to  the 
consumer  (bk.  iii.  ch.  ii.). 

John  Bae,  Statement  of  some  neio  Principles 
on  the  Subject  of  Political  Economy  exposing  the 
FaMacies  of  the  System  of  Free  Trade  and  of  some 
other  Doctrines  maintained  in  the  “ Wealth  of 
Naiions,"  Boston,  1834.  [J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of 
Political  Econcmy,  bk.  i.ch.xi. — Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics  (January  1897),  “A  Forerunner  of 
Bohm  - Bawerk,”  by  C.  W.  Mixter.  — North 
American  Review,  voL  xl.  (high  encomium 
tempered  with,  perhaps,  just  complaints  of  Eae’s 
terminology).]  F.  Y.  E. 

RAIFFEISEN,  Friedkich  Wilhelm  (1818- 
1888),  founder  of  the  German  agrarian  loan 
funds,  was  son  of  the  burgomaster  of  Hamm 
on  the  Sieg.  Educated  at  home,  he  at  first 
entered  on  a military  career,  which,  through 
an  affection  of  the  eyes,  he  was  soon  forced 
to  abandon.  He  then  turned  to  official  life, 
and  filled  several  municipal  and  other  public 
positions  with  great  industry  and  distinction. 
The  difficulties  of  the  smaller  agriculturists  in 
1846-47,  which  he  attributed  to  their  bad  credit 
and  consequent  liability  to  extortion  from  un- 
principled usurers,  led  him  to  establish  in 
Meyerbusch  and  Heddersdorf,  of  which  he 
was  burgomaster,  the  first  agrarian  mutual 
loan  societies  which  existed  in  Germany  ; and 
to  the  extension  of  these  institutions  he  devoted 
all  his  energies  both  as  propagandist  and  as 
organiser.  He  founded  in  1878  a periodical 
entitled  Landwirthschaftliches  Genossenschafts- 
hlatt  as  organ  of  such  associations,  in  explanation 
and  defence  of  which  he  issued  several  inde- 
pendent publications,  the  most  important  being 
Die  Darlehensvereine  (7th  ed.,  1889).  He  was 
also  active  in  the  sanitation  of  the  districts  with 
which  he  was  officially  connected.  His  labours 
so  seriously  impaired  his  health  that  he  W'as 
obliged  in  1866  to  retire  from  active  employ- 
ment, but  continued  to  superintend  and  improve 


the  institutions  he  had  created,  and  also  did 
good  service  in  promoting  the  construction  of 
the  raihvay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He 
is  held  in  grateful  memory  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  to  whose  material  and 
moral  welfare  he  so  largely  contributed. 

The  institutions  founded  by  Raiffeisen  were 
speciallydesigned  for  the  wants  of  an  agricultural 
population.  Their  peculiar  features  will  be  best 
understood  by  a comparison  with  the  Vor- 
schussvereine  created  about  the  same  time  by 
Schulze-Helitzsch,  which  are  better  adapted 
to  urban  communities.  In  these,  loans  are  made 
for  short  periods,  and  the  interest  charged  is  as 
high  as  from  8 to  12  per  cent.  The  members 
are  shareholders  and  receive  dividends.  The 
managers  are  paid.  The  area  over  which 
transactions  extend  is  unlimited.  Nothing  but 
the  financial  security  of  a loan  is  considered  ; 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  use  which  the 
borrower  makes  of  it,  or  of  his  personal 
character.  All  these  conditions  are  changed 
in  the  Darlehenskassenvereine.  Raiffeisen  in- 
tended them  to  serve  moral  as  well  as  economic 
ends,  by  awakening  sympathy  and  fortifying 
the  social  ties  between  inhabitants  of  the  same 
rural  district.  Only  members  of  an  association 
can  obtain  a loan  ; it  must  be  sought  for  a 
definite  productive  object,  and  the  association 
is  entitled  to  ascertain  that  it  is  bona  fide  used 
for  that  object.  It  is  a cardinal  principle  of  the 
system  that  the  operations  of  each  association 
should  be  restricted  to  a small  area,  which,  in 
Raiffeisen’s  opinion,  ought  not  to  contain  more 
than  1500  souls.  It  is  thus  ensured  that  the 
members  should  know  each  other’s  character 
and  circumstances — a condition  necessary  for 
their  financial  safety,  the  mutual  liability  being 
unlimited.  Not  more  than  4 or  5 per  cent  is 
charged  to  the  borrowers.  No  dividends  are 
paid  ; any  profits  realised,  after  expenses  are 
defrayed,  go,  not  to  the  members,  but  to  a 
reserve  fund  to  cover  losses  ; and  when  they 
exceed  a certain  amount,  they  are  applied  to 
purposes  of  common  utility.  The  loans  are 
for  one  or  two,  sometimes  for  five  or  even  ten 
years  ; when  there  is  urgent  danger  of  loss,  the 
loan  may  be  called-in  within  so  short  a time  as 
four  weeks.  The  managing  committees  work 
gratuitously  ; the  only  salaried  officer  is  an 
accountant  {Rechner),  who  receives  a small 
stipend.  The  principles  on  which  Raiffeisen 
founded  these  institutions  were  at  first  much 
disputed,  but  have  been  vindicated  by  their 
success.  They  have  effectually  delivered  the 
German  agriculturists,  especially  the  small  and 
middling  proprietors  of  land,  out  ol  the  hands 
of  usurers.  According  to  recent  accounts,  none 
of  them  has  become  bankrupt ; liquidations  have 
been  rare,  and  have  not  caused  material  loss  to 
the  members.  They  have  extended  from  Ger- 
many to  other  countries,  and  are  now  numerous 
in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Ifcily. 
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To  enable  the  dilTerent  German  associations 
to  render  mutual  8Ui)port,  a LaTidwirthscJvaftlidie 
Ccntraldarlehenskasse  was  established  in  1876, 
which  has  its  seat  at  Neuwied. 

[For  the  life  of  Raiffeisen,  see  Leisewitz  in  AUg. 
Deutsche  Biogr.,  and  Schmidt  in  Handb.  der 
Staatsio, ; for  his  institutions,  Marchet  in  the 
latter  work,  ii.  pp.  906  et  seq.,  and  Von  der  Goltz 
in  Schonberg’s  Handb.  der  P.  E.,  pp.  123  et  8eq.'\ 

[See  also  Banking  ; Land  Banks,  Germany.] 

J.  K.  I. 

RAILWAYS. 

Railways,  p.  252 ; Light  Railways,  p.  258. 

Railways.  Though  railroads  in  a rudiment- 
ary form  date  from  the  16th  centmy,  while  the 
history  of  steam- traction  goes  back  to  Cugnot 
in  1771,  the  entire  existing  railway  system  of 
the  world  has,  with  negligeable  exceptions,  been 
constructed,  as  far  as  England  and  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  Mathin  the  last  seventy 
j'ears,  and,  as  far  as  other  countries  are  con- 
cerned, within  the  last  sixty.  In  that  time 
about  450,000  miles  of  line  have  been  built, 
nearly  one  half  of  which  is  in  North  America, 
the  United  States  alone  counting  for  over 
180,000  miles.  Europe  has  about  155,000 
miles.  The  five  great  powers  headed  by  Ger- 
many with  27,000,  and  finishing  mth  Austria 
which  has  17,000,  average  about  21,000  miles 
apiece,  which  last  figure  is  also  the  total  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  British  India  and 
Austi'alasia  have  30,000  between  them,  shared 
in  tolerably  equal  parts.  The  balance  is  mainly 
either  in  South  Africa  or  in  South  America. 
The  cost  of  the  world’s  I'ailways  reached,  in 
1895,  the  enormous  total  of  £7,336,000,000, 
a figure  of  some  interest  when  compared  vith 
the  total  capital  of  the  commercial  countiies  of 
the  world,  or  with  the  amount  of  thek  national 
debts.  As  Professor  Hadley  observes  (“The 
Railway  in  its  Business  Relations  ” in  The 
RaUways  of  Amei'ica,  London,  1890,  8vo),  the 
railway  “ probably  represents  one-tenth  of  the 
total  wealth  of  civilised  nations,  and  one- 
quarter,  if  not  one -third,  of  their  invested 
capital.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  aggregate 
plant  used  in  all  manufacturing  industries  can 
equal  it  in  value.  The  capital  engaged  in 
banking  is  but  a trifle  beside  it.  The  world’s 
whole  stock  of  money  of  every  kind — gold, 
silver,  and  paper — would  purchase  only  one- 
third  of  its  railroads.” 

The  total  sum  is,  however,  made  up  of  indi- 
vidual eosts  so  completely  difl'erent  that  no 
conclusion  or  average  of  any  practical  utility 
can  be  extracted  i'rom  them.  To  attempt  to 
base  any  jiractical  conclusions  on  such  an 
average  would  bo  as  absurd  as  to  average 
together  a mile  of  a Devonshire  lane,  another 
mile  of  the  Siiuidon  or  the  Cornicho  Road,  and 
a third  mile  of  Oxford  street.  In  England 
itself,  whose  railway  capital  averages  over 
£50,000  a mile,  we  have  individual  lines 


capitalised  at  from  £2000  to  £1,000,000  ja* 
mUe.  Nor  can  any  one  say  how  far  nominal 
capital  represents  either  actual  exijenditure  or 
jiresent  value.  For  example,  under  the  fiist 
head,  the  share  capital  of  many  American  rail- 
ways was  originally  issued  for  but  a tithe  of  its 
face  value.  Against  this,  American  railways 
every  year  sp>end  out  of  revenue  immense  sums 
on  what  in  any  other  country  would  be  regarded 
as  fair  objects  of  new  capital  expenditure. 
Again,  continental  railway  capital  has  already 
been  in  considerable  measure  paid  off  through 
sinking  funds.  Instances  under  the  second 
head  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  sums  sunk 
in  England  in  parliamentary  contests,  in  lines 
to  collieries  and  mines  now  worked  out  and 
abandoned,  or,  on  the  continent,  devoted  to 
paying  interest  at  a high  rate  on  capital,  not 
only  during  construction,  but  during  what  is 
called  in  France  exploUation  parlidU  ; and  on 
the  other,  the  immense  appreciation  in  the  value  I 
of  the  real  property  held  by  railway  companies, 
both  agricultural  lands*  in  newly -developed 
countries,  and,  still  more,  building  sites  in  the 
heart  of  great  towns,  whether  as  old  as  London 
or  as  new  as  Chicago. 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  which 
have  between  them  half  the  mileage  and  half 
the  capital  of  the  world,  practically  the  whole 
of  the  money  has  been  found  by  private  enter- 
pidse,  in  England  controlled  and  directed 
throughout  by  public  authority,  in  America 
left  in  the  main  unrestrained.  In  the  remain- 
ing countries  of  the  world  railway  capital  has 
been  pro%dded,  if  not  directly  by  the  state, 
then  in  reliance  on  state  aissistance,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a direct  government  guarantee, 
Belgium,  the  smaUer  German  states,  and  our 
Australian  colonies,  may  be  taken  as  leading 
instances  of  government  construction  ; France, 
and  in  a former  generation  India,  as  leading 
instances  of  government  guarantee.  Govern- 
ment aid  may,  however,  also  be  given,  and  has 
been  given  in  many  other  forms — loans  on 
favourable  terms  as  in  Ireland,  grants  of  land 
as  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  special  exemptions 
from  customs,  taxes,  and  local  rates,  as  in 
Austro-Hungary,  subscription  to  shares,  more 
especially  deferred  shares,  as  in  many  con- 
tinental countries,  or,  finally,  direct  gifts  of 
money,  as  has  probably  occurred  in  eveiy 
country  of  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
England  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  name. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  a jniori 
expected,  the  railway  capital  found  by  unaided 
private  enterprise  bears  interest  at  a lower 
rate  than  the  capital  raised  on  state  security. 
Railway  capital  in  England  earns  on  the  average 
about  4 i>er  cent,  and  in  the  United  States 
only  3 per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  India 
the  guaranteed  dimdends,  owing  to  the  depie- 
ciation  of  silver,  work  out  to  about  8 per  cent, 
while  in  France  two  of  the  six  great  companies 
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are  guaranteed  7 per  cent  on  their  share  capital, 
which,  however,  is  not  a large  portion  of  the 
total,  two  other  companies  10  per  cent,  one  11 
per  cent,  and  one  13  per  cent.  The  guarantee 
system  often  produces  unexpected  results  ; for 
example,  in  France  the  state  prohibits  railway 
competition  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  has  spent 
and  continues  to  spend  very  large  sums  in  im- 
proving internal  water  communication.  Private 
carriers  along  these  improved  waterways,  which 
are  entirely  free  from  toll,  have  of  late  years 
carried  off  so  much  traffic  from  the  railways, 
more  especially  from  the  Quest,  which  runs 
along  the  canalised  Seine,  as  to  deplete  very 
seriously  the  railway  earnings,  and  so  to  add 
to  the  amount  which  the  state  has  to  make 
good  under  its  guarantee  (see  on  this  point 
more  especially  Ulrich’s  Staffeltarife  und 
Wasserstrassen,  Berlin,  1894,  8vo,  and  Colson’s 
Transports  et  Tarifs,  Paris,  1890,  8vo).  Italy 
has  handed  over  its  railways,  which  are  also 
guaranteed,  to  two  great  companies — the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Adriatic — operating  the  one 
along  the  western  and  the  other  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  but  meeting 
each  other  at  aU  the  principal  points,  at  Naples 
and  at  Rome,  at  Florence  and  at  Milan.  Con- 
sequently they  are  encouraged  to  compete  with 
one  another,  but  do  so  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 
'This  Italian  system  is  now  over  ten  years  old. 
Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  followed 
in  Holland.  Of  purely  state  lines,  the  Prussian 
railways  not  only  pay  their  way,  but  leave 
a handsome  surplus,  so  do  the  state  railways 
of  the  Cape  and  Natal.  The  Belgian  and 
Hungarian  railway  budgets  about  balance. 
But  the  general  rule  is,  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  that  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Sydney, 
state  railway  earnings  are  insufficient  to  meet 
working  expenses  and  capital  charges,  and  a 
deficit  more  or  less  large  has  to  be  made  good 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country. 

Turning  from  capital  and  finance  to  manage- 
ment and  methods  of  working,  the  United 
States  comes  first  as  the  country  where  railways 
are  most  independent  in  fact,  though  not  in 
theory.  In  many  states  of  the  American  union 
laws,  whose  constitutionality  is  in  many 
instances  more  than  doubtful,  but  which  the 
state  authorities  rarely  attempt  to  enforce, 
while  the  railway  companies  almost  always 
disobey  or  evade  them,  appear  to  lay  very 
stringent  fetters  on  railway  freedom.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  however,  an  American  railway 
company  constructs  a line  when  it  pleases, 
where  it  pleases,  how  it  pleases,  runs  what 
trains  it  likes  at  such  times  and  speeds  as  it 
thinks  proper,  and,  subject  to  the  obligation 
which  in  America  is  regarded  as  arising  at 
common  law  to  treat  all  its  customers  equally 
without  individual  favour  or  preference,  charges 
such  fares  and  rates  as  the  higgling  of  the 


market  may  enable  it  to  obtain.  In  England 
this  freedom  is  very  greatly  circumscribed. 
Parliament  decides  whether,  and  under  what 
conditions,  a railway  shall  be  built.  The  Board 
of  Trade  control  over  methods  of  constniction 
and  working  has  existed  from  the  beginning, 
and  since  1889  has  become  dominant.  Rates 
and  fares  have  always  been  subject  to  Parlia- 
mentary maxima,  presenting  throughout  serious 
limitations  in  the  case  of  passengers,  though 
not  often  in  the  case  of  goods.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1893  these  limitations  have 
become  very  stringent  for  goods  also,  while 
since  August  1894  it  has  been  practically 
enacted  that,  though  goods  rates  may  be  reduced 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  companies,  they  can 
never  be  varied  in  an  upward  direction.  StiU 
by  the  side  of  the  continental  companies,  which 
as  a rule  cannot  alter  the  timing  of  a single 
train,  or  vary  a single  rate  of  charge,  or  change 
in  the  smallest  detail  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  their  lines,  down  even  to  the 
carpets  and  curtains  in  the  general  manager’s 
office,  without  direct  state  authorisation,  our 
English  railways  must  be  acknowledged  to 
enjoy  a large  measure  of  freedom.  When  we 
pass  from  private  railway  undertakings  to  state 
railways  the  government  naturally  settles  every- 
thing. But  even  here  an  important  distinction 
must  be  dra^vn,  and  on  the  one  hand  in  auto- 
cratic countries  like  Prussia  we  find  voluntary 
railway  councils,  composed  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  the  like,  organised  ^vith  the 
object  of  interpreting  to  the  bureaucratic 
administration  the  wishes  of  the  outside 
community,  without,  however,  any  power  to 
make  those  mshes  effective  ; on  the  other  hand, 
in  purely  democratic  countries  like  our  Aus- 
tralian  colonies  we  find  semi-independent  com- 
missioners, imported  as  a rule  from  outside,  and' 
holding  office  for  a fixed  term  of  years,  inter- 
posed to  prevent  the  railway  management  being 
too  sensitive  to  passing  gusts  of  popular  opinion, 
or  too  promptly  responsive  to  direct  political 
control. 

The  point  where  railways  most  definitely 
enter  the  field  of  economics  is  the  matter  of 
rates  and  tariffs.  A word  first  as  to  the 
machinery  by  which  railway  tariffs  shall  be 
regulated.  It  may  be  assumed  that  even  where 
railways  are  private  undertakings,  some  measure 
of  regulation  by  the  state  is  practically,  though 
not  perhaps  theoretically,  unavoidable.  This 
regulation  may  take  very  various  forms.  In 
France  the  control  is  purely  administrative. 
The  minister  of  public  works,  with  the  assistance 
of  about  1000  trained  subordinates  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  of  a Comitd  OcmsuUatif 
of  fifty  or  sixty  experts  of  high  position,  decides 
the  propriety  of  every  proposed  new  rate.  In 
England  we  began  by  fixing  parliamentary 
maxima,  and  leaving  the  companies  free  to  vary 
their  rates  as  they  pleased  within  them,  subject 
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only  to  judicial  penalties  if  they  treated  one 
customer  worse  than  another.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  common  law,  however,  as  modified 
by  the  acts  of  1845  and  1854,  was  too  much  a 
matter  of  policy  and  economics,  and  too  little 
of  pure  law,  for  judges  to  take  kindly  to  it. 
As  the  railway  horizon  widened,  and  competi- 
tion of  individuals  on  the  same  spot  gave  place 
to  competition  between  difl'erent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  to  competition 
between  different  countries  and  continents, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery  became 
obvious.  The  Trafihc  Act  of  1873  set  up  a 
new  tribunal,  in  the  main  a law  court,  but 
containing  a preponderating  lay  element ; the 
Act  of  1888,  while  further  strengthening  the 
powers  of  this  composite  court,  .set  up  beside 
it,  for  certain  purposes  and  with  limited  juris- 
diction, a purely  administrative  tribunal  in  the 
shape  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Judging  from 
present  indications,  it  may  be  said  that,  while 
the  administrative  tribunal  is  much  more 
prompt  and  does  its  work  in  a much  simpler 
and  cheaper  manner,  it  is  only  adapted  for  the 
decision  of  comjiaratively  simple  and  small  cases. 
It  may  be  that  the  legislation  of  1894  points 
to  what  will  be  our  ultimate  solution  of  this 
problem,  an  administrative  tribunal  of  first 
instance  wth  no  compulsory  powers,  followed, 
if  need  be,  by  an  appeal  to  a semi-legal  tribunal 
wielding  the  full  authority  of  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice.  In  America,  control  over 
trafiic  within  the  limits  of  a single  state 
belongs  to  the  state  government.  Interstate 
traffic  can  be  only  regulated  by  the  federal 
authorities.  Interstate  commerce  was  left 
uncontrolled  tdl  the  year  1887,  when  a federal 
tribunal,  which  however  lacked  and  still  lacks 
the  powers  of  a com-t  of  justice,  was  set  up 
at  Washington.  Recent  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  (1897)  have  reduced  its  powers  almost  to 
a nullity  (see  Interstate  Commerce  Law, 
U.S.  A.).  State  regulations  of  local  rates  has  a 
long  and  most  interesting  history.  Broadly 
the  states  have  divided  themselves  into  two 
groups.  Both  groups  have  established  com- 
missions, with  members  both  lay  and  legal. 
But  while  the  one,  led  by  Illinois,  has  em- 
powered the  commissioners  to  fix  rates  and 
compel,  if  they  could,  theii-  observance,  the 
other,  led  by  Massachusetts,  has  empowered 
their  commissioners  merely  to  express  ojiinions 
as  to  what  the  rates  ought  to  bo.  The  result 
may  be  said  to  be  this : commissions  of  the 
Illinois  type  begin  by  giving  ordera,  which  the 
railway  companies  often  ignore  or  defy,  which 
experience  proves  them  to  have  rightly  defied, 
and  which,  after  a time,  the  commissioners 
themselves  are  satisfied  to  forget ; commissions 
of  the  Massachusetts  typo  express  opinions, 
to  which  the  railway  comj)anies  find  themselves 
constrained  to  conform.  [See  on  the  American 
state  commissions,  Frank  H.  Dixon,  StaU  Bail- 


way  CorUrol,  in  American  Library  of  Economics 
and  Politics,  1896  ; and  F.  C.  Clark,  StcuU  Bail- 
way  Commitsicrtis,  in  publications  of  Arnericau 
Economic  Association  for  1891.]  ;j 

More  important  than  the  question  by  whom 
tariffs  are  to  be  fixed  and  controlled  is  the 
question  of  the  actual  amounts  of  the  tariffs 
themselves.  According  to  the  German  econo- 
mists (see  Sax,  Verk^rsmilUl,  Vienna,  1878, 
8vo,  with  a second  volume  Die  ELserthalmen, 
1879)  private  railway  companies  will  always 
fix  their  tariffs  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest 
possible  revenue.  State  railways  tariffs,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  fixed  (a)  to  earn  an 
income  to  the  state  beyond  the  sum  necessary 
to  pay  interest  on  capital  — this  Sax  calls 
SteuerpriTizip ; (h)  just  to  cover  working  ex- 
penses and  interest  — Gebuhrmprinzip  ; (c) 

to  cover  working  exx>enses  or  part  of  them 
but  not  interest  (sometimes  called  Pramietv- 
primip)  ; or  (dC)  there  may  be  no  tariffs  at 
all  and  railways  be  open  for  public  use 
gratis — this  Sax  calls  Prinzip  eines  ^Igemeinen 
Geiiussgutes.  Such  is  the  theory.  But  in  practice 
private  railways  are  restrained  from  theoretically 
possible  extortion  partly  by  legal  maximum 
tariffs,  but  much  more  by  the  fact  that  the 
highest  rates  seldom  yield  the  highest  revenue, 
and  by  the  competition  of  other  producing 
and  consuming  districts.  The  Steuerprinzip  is 
the  principle  at  which  every  state  administra- 
tion naturally  aims.  Only  one  important  state 
railway  administration,  the  Prussian,  has  at- 
tained it  in  practice,  but  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  have  reached  the  same  result  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  it  is  also  reached  in 
another  field  of  transport  by  the  British  post 
office.  So  far  as  state  railway  administrations 
have  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  Gebuhren, 
or  even  Pramienyrinzip,  they  have  done  so 
under  compulsion  either  political  or  economic. 
None  have  yet  reached,  or  indeed  sought  to 
reach,  the  stage  of  gratuitous  use,  nor  indeed 
is  this  position  likely  to  be  attained  in  practice. 

It  is  trae  that  in  every  countiy  the  state  pro- 
vides roads  for  gratuitous  use.  In  many  con- 
tinental countries  it  provides  internal  water- 
ways gratuitously  as  well,  but  it  has  never 
sought  to  provide  gratuitously  carts,  omnibuses, 
and  barges  or  the  horses  to  draw  them,  and 
in  the  case  of  a railway  its  special  technical 
qualities  render  inseparable  the  provision  of  the 
three  elements  of  transiwrt,  road,  rolling  stock, 
and  motive  force. 

Tariffs  may  be  classified  also  in  reference  to 
their  form.  Dealing  with  passenger  tariffs 
first  as  being  much  the  most  simple,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  always  based  on  mileage.  The 
possibilitj'  of  adopting  a different,  the  so-called 
“postal,”  principle,  which  ignores  mileage 
altogether,  has  frequently  been  discussed  by 
theorists,  more  especially  in  Germany  (see 
Ulrich,  PersonerUarif reform  und  ZonerUarife, 
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Berlin,  1892,  8vo  ; Perl,  Lcs  Eeformes  des  Tarifs 
de  Foyageurs,  Brussels,  1893,  8vo  (originally 
published  in  Kussian) ; and  Professor  James’s 
ai’ticle  “ Keform  in  Railway  Passenger  Fares  ” 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for 
January  1891).  As  the  question  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become  one  of  practical  politics 
it  may  be  dismissed  ^sith  this  single  observa- 
tion. A uniform  charge  iiTespective  of 
distance  is  possible  in  postal  business  for 
t^vo  reasons,  (a)  because  the  cost  of  actual 
conveyauce  is  but  small  relatively  to  the  total 
cost  of  dealing  with  a letter,  and  (6)  because 
the  amount  involved  in  each  individual  case  is 
absolutely  trifling.  Almost  the  \vhole  cost  of 
passenger  traflic  is  conveyance  cost,  and  it  is 
not  trifling.  Such  charges  cannot  be  averaged. 
For  instance,  the  average  English  passenger 
pays  about  8d.,  but  this  average  is  made  up 
of  first-class  passengers  from  Euston  to  Wick, 
and  third  class  passengers  from  Charing  Cross 
to  the  Mansion  House.  If  passengers  will 
consent  to  pay  8d.  from  Charing  Gross  to  the 
Mansion  House,  it  may  be  possible  to  carry 
other  passengers  from  London  to  Wick  for  the 
same  money  ; but  not  otherwise.  The  zone 
tariff  of  Hungary,  and  the  leas  famous  zone 
tariff  of  Austria,  have  been  frequently  described 
as  a concession  to  the  postal  principle.  These 
are  mere  mileage  tarifl's  with  the  unimportant 
alteration  that  charges  are  made  and  accounts 
kept  in  units  which  are  multiples  of  a rnile.^ 
Mileage  tariffs,  however,  need  not  be  at  the 
same  rate  per  mile  throughout.  A system  by 
which  the  rate  per  mile  decreases  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  miles  increases,  has  long  been 
in  existence  for  goods,  and  of  late  years  has  been 
adopted  for  passenger  traflic  also.  Such  tariffs 
are  known  abroad  as  d base  ddcroissante  or 
larSme  Beige  from  their  country  of  origin,  in 
Germany  as  Staffeltarife ; if  we  have  an  English 
translation,  it  is  perhaps  “differential  rates,” 
though  “sliding-scale  rates”  would  be  more 
appropriate.  Since  December  1894  this 
principle  has  been  adopted  throughout  the 
Russian  empire.  Finally,  in  every  country, 
besides  the  normal  fare  there  are  some  import- 
ant derogations  from  it  in  workmen’s  tickets, 
season  tickets,  tomist  tickets,  circular  tickets, 
excursion  tickets,  return  tickets,  and  so  on. 
These  exceptions  are  sometimes  so  important 
in  modifying  the  general  average,  that  in 
France  the  actual  fare  jiaid  per  mile  by 
passengers  of  each  class  is  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  regular  tariff  of  that  class. 
In  England  too  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
though  in  the  absence  of  statistics  no  precise 

1 The  lamous  Hungarian  14th  zone,  which  equalises 
all  fares  beyond  a distance  of  225  kilometres  (141  miles), 
is  of  very  small  practical  importance,  as  there  exists 
almost  no  traflic  to  which  the  rule  can  be  applied.  The 
motive,  moreover,  for  the  establishment  of  this  zone 
was  the  purely  un-ideal  desire  of  the  Hungarian  state 
™lway  administration  to  abstract  certain  long  distance 
traffic  from  neighbouring  private  railway  companies. 


figures  are  attainable,  that  the  average  fare 
is  not  more  than  |d.  per  mile,  ■whereas  the 
regular  tariff  rate  for  the  lowest  class  is  Id. 
In  America,  with  the  most  highly  competitive 
system  in  the  world,  the  standard  and  average 
2>assenger  rates  seem  to  correspond  more  nearly 
than  in  other  countries. 

Turning  from  jiassengers  to  goods,  whereas 
passengers  classify  themselves,  goods  rates  are 
based  on  elaborate  classifications  dra'wn  up  and 
enforced  by  the  railway  adminisfrations.  There 
are  usually  from  four  to  ten  categories — the 
English  classification  has  eight — into  which 
goods  are  di’vided  according  to  the  following 
considerations : value,  proportion  of  weight  to 
bulk,  fragility,  convenience  of  handling,  volume 
available  or  offered  for  carriage.  Goods  in  the 
highest  class  "will  be  charged  in  England  perhaps 
five  times  as  much  per  ton  per  mile  as  those  in 
the  lowest ; in  America  the  ratio  is  more  like 
one  to  ten.  Theoretically,  the  German  rail- 
ways have  no  classification.  Their  so-called 
“reform”  tariff  professedly  charges  one  and 
the  same  mileage  rate  for  all  goods  conveyed 
in  small  lots  ; another  and  much  lower  rate  for 
the  same  goods  when  conveyed  in  half-truck 
loads  of  five  tons  ; and  a third  still  lo'wer  rate 
for  full  ten  ton  consignments.  Practically, 
however,  the  “small  consignment”  or  un- 
classified rate  only  applies  to  about  5 per 
cent  of  the  traffic,  and  the  remaining  95  per 
cent  is,  by  means  of  a system  of  sjiecial 
classes,  much  too  elaborate  to  be  described 
here,  classified  for  ju-actical  pm'poses  almost  as 
much  as  the  traffic  of  any  other  country. 
Now  the  effect  of  classification  is  this,  that 
a ton  of  copper  ingots  is  charged,  say,  3d., 
a ton  of  lead  pigs  2d.,  and  a ton  of  pig-iron 
Id.  per  mile,  though  the  cost  to  the  railway 
company,  except  for  a triflmg  allo'wance  under 
the  head  of  insurance  against  theft,  is  in  all 
three  cases  identical.  In  other  words,  the 
railway  systems  of  the  world,  state  as  well 
as  private,  agree  in  charging  traffic  “what  it 
will  bear,”  in  basing,  that  is,  their  rates  not 
on  what  the  sei-vice  costs  them  but  on  what 
it  is  worth  to  them  customer.  The  phrase 
“charging  what  the  ti'affic  will  bear”  has  been 
described  on  high  authority  as  a “ vile  phrase.” 
Yet  the  jjrinciple  involved  in  it  when  applied 
to  a water  rate  levied  according  to  rateable 
value,  so  that  the  poor  man  pays  only  actual 
cost  of  pumping,  and  the  high  charge  on  big 
houses  bears  the  whole  interest  on  capital,  is 
usually  regarded  as  wise  and  statesmanlike. 
The  point  cannot  be  further  elaborated  here. 
This  much  may,  however,  be  said ; if  the 
maxim  be  considered  from  its  reverse  side  as 
meaning  “not  charging  what  the  traffic  will 
not  bear,”  it  will  be  seen  to  involve  a princijfle, 
not  of  extortion,  but  rather  of  jirotection  to 
the  weak,  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
community  as  a whole.  In  fact  the  principle 
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might  bo  amplified  into  that  which  is  commonly 
accepted  as  a canon  of  just  taxation — so  to  raise 
the  necessary  revenue,  which  in  this  case  is 
working  expenses  plm  interest  on  capital  at 
the  normal  rate,  that  the  individual  contributor 
shall  feel  the  pressure  as  little  as  may  be,  that 
the  cost  of  collection  shall  be  minimised,  that 
luxuries  shall  be  taxed  rather  than  necessaries, 
and  so  on.  The  use  of  the  word  “taxation” 
for  the  levying  of  rates  and  charges  by  private 
undertakings  should  perhaps  be  justified. 
Theoretically  of  course  the  power  is  of  too 
important,  it  might  almost  be  said  of  too 
imperial  a nature,  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons  that  they  may  use  it  for  their  own 
private  gain.  The  strong  analogy,  therefore, 
between  railway  rates  and  taxation  evidently 
forms  ample  theoretic  justification  for  stringent 
state  control.  At  the  same  time,  half  a 
century’s  experience  enables  us  to  say  a 
posteriori  that  the  railway  taxation  of  private 
companies  is  not  levied  in  a different  or 
more  oppressive  manner  than  that  of  state 
administrations. 

Another  analogy  with  taxation  cannot  be 
left  unnoticed.  As  the  great  services  of  a 
country,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  civil  service, 
and  so  on,  are  provided  not  for  any  one  section 
of  the  community  but  for  the  benefit  of  all,  so 
the  vast  bulk  of  railway  expenditure — the  whole, 
namely,  of  the  capital  outlay  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  working  expenses — is  provided  for 
the  benefit  of  the  traffic  as  a whole,  and  not  for 
any  particular  portion  of  it  (see  Taussig,  “ Con- 
tribution to  the  Theory  of  Railway  Rates,” 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  July,  1891  ; 
and  Acworth,  “Theory  of  Railway  Rates,” 
Economic  Journal,  September  1897).  Yet 
further,  even  if  we  could  tell  the  actual  cost 
of  working,  say,  an  individual  train  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  knowing  what  it  costs  to  carry  each 
passenger,  for  the  train  cost  is  practically  the 
same  whether  ten  of  them  are  carried  or  two 
hundred.  A demand  for  rates  based  on  cost 
of  service  is  then  a demand  for  what  cannot  be 
given,  and  for  what,  if  it  could  be  given, 
should  in  the  public  interest  be  refused.  It 
may  be  added  that  a demand  for  equal  mile- 
age rates,  sometimes  assumed  to  be  a demand 
for  cost  of  service  rates,  is  in  fact  a demand 
for  something  quite  different.  For  wide  as 
are  the  divergencies  between  existing  ton-mile 
rates,  the  divergencies  of  the  actual  cost  of 
carnage  per  ton  per  mile  under  different  condi- 
tions are  immensely  wider. 

We  can  only  hero  enumerate  the  special 
economic  problems  affecting  railway  manage- 
ment. One  of  the  most  important  for  us  in 
England  at  this  moment  is  the  question  of 
exceptionally  low  rates  for  import,  export,  and 
transit  traffic.  All  countries  have  si>eoially 
low  export  rates,  and  transit  rates  likewise  if 


their  geographical  situation  be  such  that  they 
are  thereby  enabled  to  direct  on  to  their  lines 
any  important  international  traffic.  As  for 
special  imi>ort  rates,  when  they  have  been 
abolished,  as  they  have  been  recently,  except 
in  very  special  circumstances,  both  in  France 
and  Germany,  they  have  been  abolished  as  part 
of  an  avowedly  protectionist  policy.  So  far, 
moreover,  are  they  from  being  a characteristic 
vice  of  private  railway  management  that  tiiey 
scarcely  exist  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
excess  of  ordinary  domestic  rates  over  imj^ort 
rates  has  perhaps  nowhere  been  more  marked 
than  on  the  government  railways  of  our  own 
colony  of  Victoria.  A problem  almost  purely 
economic  is  the  question  of  the  ratio  which  tbe 
rates  for  wholesale  quantities,  say  train  loads 
or  truck  loads,  should  bear  to  the  rate  for  small 
consignments.  Should  there  be  any  difference  ? 
If  so,  should  it  be  roughly  equal  to  or  more  or 
less  than  the  difference  of  cost  to  the  canying 
railway?  In  other  words,  is  it  in  the  public 
interest  to  encourage  economical  methods,  even 
at  the  risk  of  concentrating  trade  in  but  few 
hands?  English  and  American  courts,  inter- 
preting a practically  identical  law,  have  taken 
diametrically  opposite  views  upon  this  point. 
Or  again,  how  far  is  the  apparent  injustice — 
apparent  only,  for  obviously  in  certain  cases 
there  is  no  injustice  at  all — of  charging  £1  for 
200  miles  and  only  15s.  if  the  raUway  is  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  goods  100  miles  further 
along  the  same  road,  so  offensive  to  the  instinc- 
tive sense  of  justice  of  the  ordinary  plain  citizen 
as  to  entitle  the  legislature  to  prohibit  any 
such  practice  outright.  The  “long  and  short 
haul  clause  ” of  the  American  Interstate 
Commerce  law  has  practically  broken  down. 
Is  it  best  to  forget  it  or  to  try  and  refurbish 
it  for  future  use  ? Or  again,  take  the  question 
of  “group”  rates.  How  far  is  it  justifiable 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  uniformity  to 
charge  the  same  rate,  say  from  the  Barnsley 
group  of  collieries  to  Hull  for  shipment,  though 
the  percentage  variation  in  distance  be  con- 
siderable ? In  other  words,  has  a trader  what 
he  sometimes  terms  “a  natural  right  to  his 
advantages  of  geographical  situation  ” ? If  so, 
how  did  ho  get  this  right,  and  is  he  entitled  to 
maintain  it  even  though  the  public  interest 
should  lie  in  the  direction  of  new  competition 
compelling  him  to  reduce  his  prices  ? Or  once 
more,  in  early  days  in  England  firms  of  carriers 
acted  as  intermediaries  between  the  railways  and 
individual  traders.  As  far  at  least  as  retaU 
traffic  is  concerned,  the  “ express  ” comjianies  in 
America  and  the  SpedUeure  in  Germany  hold 
the  same  {xisition  still.  Which  system  is  most  in 
the  public  interest  ? It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
English  system  does  the  work  cheaper  and  more 
promptly.  Is  this  gain  counterbalanced  by  the 
extra  weight  thro\vn  into  the  scale  of  the  already 
too  powerful  railway  organisation  ? These  are 
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only  a few  of  the  questions  of  great  practical 
importance  urgently  in  need  of  treatment  by 
impartial  persons  in  a scientific  spirit. 

A more  important  question  is  that  of 
‘ pooling  ” and  combination  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  competition  on  the  other.  How  far  is 
competition,  (a)  in  charges,  (6)  in  facilities,  in 
the  public  interest — a question  on  which  much 
has  been  ivritten  a pHori,  but  which  now  seems 
ripe  for  solution  by  the  more  fruitful  method 
of  induction  from  experience  ? In  England, 
public  authority,  which  has  at  times  interfered — 
now  to  promote  and  now  to  forbid  competition, 
— has  in  the  main  stood  neutral.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, pools  are  a matter  of  course,  equally 
whether  the  railways  be  in  public  or  private 
hands.  In  America,  congress  interfered  for  the 
first  time  in  1887  by  making  every  Combination 
m the  nature  of  a Pool  illegal  and  penal.  The 
house  of  representatives  in  1894  passed  a bill 
repealing  this  prohibition,  but  it  failed  to  pass 
the  Senate.  Nor  has  it  become  law  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  (1898).  Further,  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  its  decision  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Trans-Missouri  case,  seems  to  have  laid  do'ivn 
that  all  railway  combinations  are  illegal  not 
only  under  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  but 
also  under  the  Anti-Trust  law.  In  the  interval, 
that  has  happened  which  railway  economists 
foretold  at  the  outset.  The  public  has  suffered 
worse  than  before  from  the  sudden  changes,  the 
unequal  rates,  the  secret  discriminations  which 
congress  thought  to  prevent.  In  addition, 
some  45,000  miles  of  railway  property  have 
become  bankrupt  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  receivers,  one  instance  at  least  in  which 
problems  of  railway  economics  can  hardly  be 
thought  to  lack  either  importance  or  actuality. 

For  the  scientific  study  of  these  and  other 
similar  problems  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
in  England  ; and  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that 
English  railway  management,  which  in  the  early 
days,  when  all  was  rule  of  thumb  and  no  fixed  rules 
had  been  laid  down,  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
in  the  world,  already  shows  signs  of  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  it.  For  the  railway  profession 
of  other  countries  not  only  has  access  to  such 
scientific  teaching,  but  knows  how  to  profit  by 
It.  In  America  at  all  the  leading  universities 
—at  Harvard,  at  Yale,  at  Columbia,  the  work 
18  in  the  hands  of  well-known  economists  like 
Taussig,  Hadley,  and  Seligman.  The  Leland 
Stanford  University  in  California,  the  creation 
of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  possesses  not  merely  railway  courses 
but  a railway  library,  practically  exhaustive 
of  its  subject.  In  England  not  only  have  we 
no  railway  library,  but  our  ordinary  libraries 
lack  even  the  recognised  text  books  on  the 
subject.  Nor  are  continental  countries  behind 
America.  There  are  regular  railway  courses 
at  the  Prussian  universities  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  and 
Breslau,  at  Vienna,  and  many  places  more.  One 
t of  the  most  brilliant  books  on  railway  economics, 
VOL.  III. 


Transports  et  Tartfs  (already  cited),  is  based 
on  a course  delivered  by  its  author,  M.  Colson, 
lately  the  permanent  head  of  the  railway  depart- 
ment of  the  French  ministry  of  public  works,  in 
the  Paris  Ecole  des  hautes  Etudes  Connmer dales. 
Nor  are  students  of  a lower  grade  neglected. 
In  Buda-Pesth  there  is  a railway  school  corre- 
sponding in  rank  to  the  upper  classes  of  a Real- 
schule.  At  Biel  in  Switzerland  there  is  what 
might  be  called  a middle  class  railway  school  ; 
and  similar  schools  exist  throughout  Russia,  in 
Vienna,  and  even  in  our  Australian  colonies. 

[The  bibliography  of  the  subject  comprises  un- 
fortunately but  few  books  in  English,  and  even 
of  these  the  valuable  ones  are  not  written  by 
Englishmen.  The  following  English  works  may, 
however,  be  cited  as  possessing  at  least  an  anti- 
quarian interest : Fairbaim,  Political  Economy 
of  Railroads,  London,  1836,  8vo.  — Larduer, 
Railway  Economy,  London,  1850,  8vo. — Morrison, 
English  Railway  Legislation,  London,  1848,  8vo. 
For  a general  survey  of  the  whole  subject  the 
following  American  books  may  be  recommended  : 
— Hadley,  Railroad  Transportation,  New  York, 
1886,  8vo. — Adams,  Railroads,  their  Origin  and 
Problems,  New  York,  1888,  8vo. — Fink,  Reports 
and  Testimony  before  Legislative  Committees  on  the 
Subject  of  Railroad  Transportation,  New  York, 
various  dates,  8vo  (a  volume  of  pamphlets  collected 
by  their  author,  but  not  published).  For  English 
railways  in  particular  the  reports  of  the  royal 
commission  of  1865-67,  the  joint  parliamentary 
committee  of  1872,  the  House  of  Commons 
committees  of  1881-82,  the  board  of  trade 
commissioners  of  1889-90,  the  parliamentary 
joint  committees  of  1891-92  ; the  House  of 
Commons  committee  of  1893,  contain  a mass  of 
information.  On  the  special  railway  rates  con- 
troversy of  the  last  ten  years,  the  traders’  side  of 
the  case  will  be  found  in  Buckingham  Pope, 
Railway  Rates  and  Radical  Rule,  London,  1884, 
8vo,  and  Waghorn  and  Stevens,  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  Report,  Manchester,  1890, 
folio  ; the  railway  answer  in  the  works  of  Grierson, 
Railway  Rates,  English  and  Foreign,  London, 
1886,  8vo  ; and  Acworth,  The  Railways  and  the 
Traders,  London,  1891,  8vo.  Much  fuller  than 
the  English  railway  literature  is  the  foreign 
literature  about  English  railways.  Of  German 
works  there  may  be  cited  those  of  Cohn,  Englische 
Eisenbahnpolitik,  Leipsic,  vol.  i.  1874,  vol.  ii.  1875, 
vol.  iii.  1883,  8vo. — Reitzenstein,  Verwaltungs- 
einrichtungen  und  Tarifwesen  auf  den  Eisen- 
bahnen  England, s,  Berlin,  1876,  8vo. — Schwabe, 
Das  Englische  Eisenbalmwesen,  Berlin,  1871,  8vo  ; 
and  Neue  Folge,  Vienna,  1877,  8vo  ; andKemmann, 
Der  Verkehr  Londons,  Berlin,  1892,  folio.  Among 
French  books  those  of  Franqueville,  Du  Rigime  des 
Travaux  Publics  en  Angleterre,  Paris,  1875,  4 vols., 
8vo  ; and  Mal4zieux,  Les  Chemins  de  Fer  Anglais 
en  1873,  Paris,  1874,  4to.  Quite  recently  a pupil 
of  Professor  Cohn,  Dr.  Moritz  Kandt,  has  published 
the  first  part  of  a history  of  Australian  railways 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  Australische  Eisen- 
bahnpolitik, Berlin,  1894,  8vo.  Of  works  dealing 
with  special  subjects  the  following  should  be  men- 
tioned. On  the  whole  question  of  state  owner- 
ship the  report  of  the  Italian  commission  of  1881 
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(Atti  ddla  Commissione  d’ Inchiestu  sulV  Kiercizio 
(Idle  Ferrovie  Italiane,  7 vols.)  is  the  lca<liug 
authority.  Some  portion  of  it  has  been  translated 
into  French,  Paris,  1882,  1 vol.  8vo ; while  a 
summary  is  given  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  1st  and  15th  July  1884.  There  are  three 
recent  Engli.sh  books  on  the  subject,  none  of  them 
unfortunately  of  much  scientific  value — Waring, 
Slate  Purchase,  London,  1887  ; Hole,  NaticmaL 
Railways,  London,  1895  ; and  Edwards,  Railway 
Nationalization,  London,  1898.  French  railways 
have  been  exhaustively  treated  in  the  monumental 
volumes  of  Picard,  Les  Chemins  de  Fer  Franr/ais, 
Paris,  1884,  6 vols.  8vo.  In  reference  to  goods 
tariffs  the  works  of  Ulrich,  Das  Eisenbahntarif- 
wesen,  Berlin,  1886,  8vo  (published  also  in  French 
imder  the  title  of  Traiti  Gin6rcd  des  Chemins  de 
Fer),  and  Launhardt,  Thiorie  der  TarifbUdung  der 
Eisenhahnen,  Berlin,  1890,  8vo,  may  be  cited  as 
of  importance.  In  reference  to  passenger  traffic 
the  works  of  Ulrich  and  Perl  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Cousidere’s  controversy  with  Colson 
on  the  economic  value  of  light  railways  also  de- 
serves particular  notice.  And  no  list  can  omit 
mention  of  Picard’s  great  Traiti  des  Chemins  de 
Fer,  Paris,  1887,  4 vols.  8vo  ; or  of  Roll’s  exhaus- 
tive Encyklopddie  des  gesammten  Eisenbahnwesens 
(7  vols.,  Vienna,  1890-95),  to  which  may  be  added, 
besides  the  works  of  Cohn  and  Sax  already  cited, 
an  earlier  work  of  Sax,  Oekonomik  der  Eisen- 
hahnen, Vienna,  1871.  Those  who  require  a fuller 
bibliography  will  find  the  leading  works  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  the  different  chapters  in  Hadley’s 
Railroad  Transportation ; a very  long  but  some- 
what inaccurate  list  of  titles  in  Charpentier  et 
Maury’s  Traiti  Pratique  des  Chemins  de  Fer,  Paris, 
1894,  3 vols.  8vo,  in  the  main  a legal  work  ; while 
the  best  bibliography  of  all  is  prefixed  to  the  work 
of  Ur.  Moritz  Kandt  on  Australian  railways  which 
is  cited  above.] 

Light  Railways. — A light  railway  can  only  be  defined 
from  the  technical  standpoint  as  a railway  inferior, 
whether  in  speed,  cost,  carrying  capacity,  or  equipment 
to  an  ordinary  railway.  Legally,  since  the  passing  of 
the  Light  Railways  Act  1896,  it  can  be  defined  as  a 
railway  sanctioned  not  by  a special  act  of  parliament 
but  by  an  order  of  the  Light  Railway  Commission,  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Continental  comitries 
liave  long  classified  their  railways  according  to  import- 
ance and  standard  of  construction  and  equipment. 
Prussia  has  Hauptbahnen,  Nebenbdhnen,  and  Kleinhahnen. 
Elsewhere  in  Germany  the  expressions  Sccunddr,  Tertidr, 
and  VizinaZbdhnen  are  also  used.  France  distinguishes 
between  chemins  de  fer  d'intiret  giniral  and  d'intirH 
local.  Belgium  calls  the  latter  class  vidnaux.  In  all 
these  countries  the  light  lines  receive  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  state,  but  the  state  refrains,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  direct  interference  in  their  management. 
In  Prussia,  where  the  Hauptbahnen  and  Nebenbahncn  are 
practically  all  worked  by  the  state,  the  Kleinhahnen  are 
worked  by  contractors,  sometimes  individuals,  but 
more  usually  companies.  In  France,  where  the  lines  of 
general  interest  are  controlled  by  the  minister  of  public 
works,  the  lines  of  local  interest  are  under  the  control 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department  in  which  they  .are 
situated.  In  Belgium  the  state  railway  administration 
has  nothing  to  do  w’ith  the  vicinal  lines,  which  are  built 
and  controlled  by  a national  society  in  which  practically 
the  only  shareholders  arc  tlie  state,  and  the  provinci.al 
and  communal  authorities,  while  the  actual  working  is 
in  the  hands  of  local  contractors. 

Apart  from  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  the  Light 
Railways  Act  of  1890  permits  railways  to  be  made  and 
land  to  be  acquired  by  compulsion  for  the  purpose  on 
the  authority  of  a non-iiarliamentary  tribunal,  the  chief 
Interestin  the  Act,  from  the  economic  jioint  of  view,  lies 


in  tlie  fact  that  it  extends  to  Great  Britain  the  poU 
which  in  Ireland  lias  been  in  force  at  least  since  18' 

namely,  that  the  central  government  and  the ^ 

authorities  should  combine  to  render  financial  assistoafi  j 
to  the  construction  of  light  railways.  The  Act  provid|i  j 
that  the  treasury  may  assist  either  with  gifts  or  loam^  j 
and  that  the  local  authoritUx  of  a county,  borouj^  (t(r  J 
district  may  not  only  lend  money  to  or  suhacribe  te  ( 
shares  in  a Light  Railway  Company,  but  may,  if  1 
prefer  it,  construct  and  work  the  line  themselves, 
to  the  end  of  1867  about  ninety  schemes  involving  1 _ 
construction  of  over  800  miles  of  line  had  been  submitttf  | 
to  the  light  railway  commission.  In  no  case  has  a 10(9  j 
authority  so  far  appeared  as  promoter.  Four  sche 
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have  been  actually  passM,  seven  others  have  been 
warded  by  the  Commission  to  the  Boapi  of  Trade. 
far  as  can  be  judged  at  piresent,  light  railways  are  ' ' 
to  be  made  in  most  cases  by  private  enterprir>e,  1 
that  of  the  existing  railway  companies,  unaided  eii 
by  the  treasury  or  the  local'authorities. 

[Thompson,  Catalogue  of  lioola  and  Artides  reladnftt 
Light  Railways,  London,  186i,  8vo,  is  a usefc’.  bitdl 
grapliy.  ISee  Railways,  Ap;iend;x.]  w.  m.  a. 

RAILWAYS  (Feexch).  'The  railway  sjb' 
in  France  is  based  on  concessions  for  limi 
periods,  after  which  the  lines  revert  to  the  staiAi 
which  has  also  a right  of  purchase  on  specify 
conditions.  The  state  contributes  to  the 
of  the  lines  by  works,  subventions,  or  by 
payment  of  interest  on  capital  expended 
the  companies.  During  the  first  period  joi 
railway  enterprise,  1823  to  1832,  five  jier- 
petual  concessions  were  granted  for  indusrrMl. 
lines  in  the  centre  of  France,  with  animal- 
traction,  for  transport  of  coal  and  other  mer- 
chandise. One  of  these,  that  from  Saint- 
Etienne  to  Lyons,  was  the  first  to  oiganise  in 
1832  a passenger  service  with  locomotives. 
The  line  from  Paris  to  Saint  - Germain,  com-i 
monly  regarded  as  the  pioneer  railway  in 
France,  was  only  conceded  in  1835  and 
opened  in  1837.  It  was,  however,  the 
first  railway  having  its  terminus  in  ihei 
capital.  In  1835  the  government  foresaw 
future  importance  of  railways  from  a natio: 
standpoint,  and  il.  Thiers,  then  minister 
commerce  and  public  works,  obtained  fromj 
parliament  a credit  of  500,000  francs  for 
studies  on  the  conditions  and  mode  of  constrni 
tion  of  railways  in  the  future.  The  govern 
ment  had  already  received  applications  for 
concessions  of  lines  from  Paris  to  Rouen  ani 
Havre,  and  from  Paris  to  Lyons  and  MarseUli 
The  inquiry  was  afterwards  made  to  includ 
lines  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  Strasburg,  Orlean 
Bordeaux,  and  Nantes.  No  one  of  the  p; 
jected  comjmnies  was,  however,  able  to  execn 
the  entire  work  of  any  of  those  lines,  but 
number  of  concessions  were  granted,  and  ill 
was  only  twenty  years  later  that  those  an 
other  isolated  lines,  constructed  in  the  interval 
were  grouped  into  the  six  present  great  com 
panics,  named  the  Northern — Eastern — W esten, 
— Paris,  Lyons,  and  Jlediterranean — Orlcai 
Southern,  the  terms  of  all  the  separate  conces 
sions  being  extended  to  a uniform  period 
ninety-nine  years.  No  new  perpetual  conces 
sions  had  been  accorded  since  1833.  Th' 
general  bases  adopted  for  the  construction  o 
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t railways  were,  that  the  ground  should  be  pro- 
‘ vided  by  the  state,  aided  by  the  departments 
■ interested  ; the  permanent  way,  bridges,  via- 
' ducts,  and  tunnels  be  executed  by  the  state,  the 
Companies  contributing  a fixed  sum  per  mile  ; 
;the  rails,  stations,  and  rolling  stock  to  be  at 
.the  charge  of  the  companies  ; the  passenger  and 
(roods  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  act  of  concession  ; 
the  state  to  share  the  net  profits  above  a certain 
dividend  after  provision  was  made  for  the  re- 
demption of  capital  during  the  period  of  the 
concession,  at  the  end  of  which  the  lines  were 
to  become  the  property  of  the  state,  which 
would  have  to  take  over  the  rolling  stock, 
plant,  stores,  etc.  at  a valuation.  If  the  net 
profits  were  insufficient  for  the  dividend  and 
imortisation,  the  state  engaged  to  advance  the 
[Terence  as  a loan  at  4 per  cent,  simple  in- 
terest, to  be  repaid  before  the  dividend  could 
be  increased,  and  if  not  reimbursed  at  the 
expiration  of  the  concession,  the  amount  to  be 
’educted  from  the  value  of  the  rolling  stock. 
ITie  companies  are  bound  to  perform  various 
ervices  gratuitously  for  the  state,  including  the 
ransport  of  mails,  troops,  prisoners,  excise  and 
ustoms  agents,  to  carry  government  stores  at 
-educed  rates,  to  permit  telegraph  -ftares  to  run 
their  lines  and  buildings,  etc.  The 
tate  also  reserved  a right  of  purehase  after  a 
leriod  of  fifteen  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
nes.  The  usual  conditions  are  payment  of 
he  cost  of  the  sections  that  have  not  been  in 
orking  for  fifteen  years,  for  the  rest  the  state 
vould  pay  during  the  remaining  years  of  the 
oncession  an  annuity  equal  to  the  average  net 
eceipts  of  the  last  seven  years,  absti’action 
le  of  the  two  most  unfavourable  years  of 
he  period.  The  rolling  stock  taken  over 
vould  have  to  be  paid  for  within  three  months, 
he  government  have  not  yet  exercised  the 
ight  of  purchase  of  the  systems  of  any  of  the 
Teat  companies,  whose  concessions  only  expire 
etween  the  years  1950  and  1960.  Their  lines 
orm  a total  of  20,499  miles  of  the  25,535 
nOes  open  (March  1897).  There  is,  however, 
1 network  of  1744  miles  of  state  lines  formed 
y the  purchase  of  a number  of  unproductive 
ndependent  lines  in  1885,  some  of  which  were 
hen  incorporated  in  the  Northern,  Western, 
nd  Orleans  systems  with  which  they  competed, 
hose  companies  transferring  to  the  state  other 
ines  in  exchange.  The  government  had  taken 
ver  those  lines  for  political  motives ; their 
eceipts  did  not  cover  their  working  ex- 
jpenses,  and  their  suspension  would  have  caused 
issatisfaction  among  the  populations  they 
erved.  Those  state  lines  cost  the  government 
33,000,000,  and  the  net  revenue  after  more 
ban  twenty  years  of  state  management  is 
Illy  one -half  per  cent  on  the  capital,  which 
'as  borrowed  at  4 per  cent.  The  remaining 
292  miles  of  French  railways  consist  of 
i inall  independent  companies  or  local  lines  con- 


ceded by  the  communes  or  departments.  The 
arrangements  between  the  state  and  the  great 
companies  have  been  frequently  modified  by 
conventions,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
those  of  the  years  1859  and  1883.  By  the 
former  the  companies  undertook  to  construct 
a number  of  secondary  lines  on  the  state 
guaranteeing  a net  revenue  of  4 ’65  per  cent 
for  interest  and  redemption,  but  only  as  a loan 
to  be  reimbursed  when  the  new  lines  realised 
profits.  The  latter  was  concluded  when  govern- 
ment found  itself  imable  to  carry  out  M.  de 
Freycinet’s  gi'eat  scheme  put  forward  in  1878 
to  construct  6250  miles  of  railroad  in  ten  years 
at  a cost  of  £120,000,000.  Some  of  the  pro- 
jected lines,  generally  in  thinly  - populated 
regions,  were  abandoned,  the  others  were 
distributed  among  the  great  companies,  which 
undertook  to  execute  them  progi’essively  on 
certain  conditions.  The  capital  raised  by  the 
six  companies  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1896 
was  £59,955,000  by  shares,  and  £474,473,925 
by  debentures,  together  £534,428,925,  the 
whole  of  which  will  be  paid  off  by  drawings  by 
the  expiration  of  the  concessions.  The  value  of 
the  lines,  exclusive  of  the  part  contributed  by 
the  state,  was  estimated  in  1892  by  Mr.  A. 
Neymarck,  a president  of  the  Paris  Statistical 
Society,  at  £640,000,000.  French  writers 
frequently  find  a consolation  for  the  large 
amount  of  the  national  debt  in  the  prevision 
that  the  value  of  the  railways  when  the  leases 
fall  in  will  be  probably  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
the  debt  completely. 

[Alfred  Picard,  Les  Chemins  de  Fer  Frangais, 
6 vols. — Duvergier,  Collection  des  lots  et  dierets  de 
1788  d 1897 ; Les  Compagnies  des  Chemins  de 
Fer,  papers  by  Mr.  Alfred  Neymarck  read  before 
the  Paris  Statistical  Society  (Paris,  Guillaumin 
etCie.)]  T.  L. 

RAILWAYS,  State.  See  Railways. 

RALEGH,  Sir  Walter,  sometimes  Raleigh 
(1552-1618).  Ralegh’s  economic  writings  were 
part  of  his  work  as  an  active  politician.  He 
wrote  in  jealousy  for  his  native  land  in  view 
of  the  political  expansion  of  Spain  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands. 
His  tracts  and  his  speeches  in  parliament,  as 
reflecting  if  not  outstripping  his  age,  contribute 
to  its  economic  history.  If,  in  his  Discourse 
of  War  and  his  Discovery  of  Guiana,  he 
discusses,  as  other  economists  were  doing,  the 
capacity  for  indefinite  multiplication  in  a 
growing  population,  and  urged  colonial  enter- 
prise, his  chief  object,  pace  private  ambition, 
was  to  secure  for  England  sources  of  “ Indian 
gold,”  such  as  gave  Spain  the  power  to  initiate 
and  sustain  her  policy,  and  to  hold  which 
might  “at  least  be  a let  or  impeachment  to 
the  quiet  course  and  plentiful  trades  of  the 
Spanish  nation  ” {Guiana).  In  his  Discourse 
of  Seaports  he  urged  the  construction  and 
preservation  of  harbours,  especially  at  Dover, 
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predicting  that  “the  quick  uttering  of  com- 
modities which  always  followeth  by  increase  of 
intercourse  will  cause  all  the  coast  and  shire 
to  be  notably  manured  and  peopled — not  with 
poor,  idle,  but  painful  and  rich  persons.” 
By  a harbour  at  Dover  we  could  both  ourselves 
export  Kentish  corn  and  beer,  and,  by  fixing 
a staple,  serve  the  Channel  shipping  with 
commodities.  But  we  were,  it  seems,  too 
intent  on  reclaiming  land  on  the  Cinque  Ports 
coast.  The  tract.  Observations  touching  Trade 
and  Commerce  with  the  Hollander,  etc. , included 
in  Ralegh’s  works,  is  by  some  attributed  to 
John  Keymer,  a Cambridge  vintner.  In  it  the 
wealth  of  the  Dutch,  despite  their  barren  soU, 
is  ascribed  to  (a)  their  leaving  trade  relatively 
free  ; (b)  their  pushing  ability  in  “opening  the 
gap  of  traffick  ” ; (c)  the  storing  of  corn  by 
merchant  staplers,  the  minimum  reserve  at 
Amsterdam  being  700,000  qrs.  ; (t7)  their 
great  fishing  fleet,  we  being  content  to  buy  of 
them  fish  caught  off  our  own  coasts.  His  stat- 
istics as  to  this  fleet  have  been  shown  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  His  History  of  the  JVorld, 
the  product  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
(1603-16),  reflects  his  character  in  greatness  of 
design  and  imperfection  of  execution. 

In  his  speeches  he  advocated  liberty  of  the 
subject,  as  against  such  prescriptive  legislation 
as  the  Statute  of  Tillage  and  the  Bill  for 
Sowing  Hemp,  leaving  it  to  the  peasant’s 
discretion  tp  grow  com  or  not.  Nevertheless, 
when  monopolies  were  attacked,  he  defended, 
as  warden  of  the  stannaries  in  Cornwall,  his 
own  patent,  which  prohibited  the  export  of 
unmelted  ore  from  the  duchy,  maintaining  that 
by  its  protection  the  miner,  instead  of  earning 
a maximum  of  “2s.  a week,  finding  himself,” 
now  received  a fixed  wage  of  4s.  weekly.  On 
one  occasion  of  voting  subsidies  against  Spain, 
he  opposed  a motion  for  taking  a census  as  a 
basis  of  assessment  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  often  reveal  beggary  ‘ ‘ where  is  estimation 
of  wealth,”  whereby  the  credit  of  such  persons, 
“which  is  now  their  wealth,  would  be  found 
nothing  worth.”  On  a subsequent  similar 
occasion  he  held  it  injustice  to  assess  as  far 
down  as  “three  pound  men,”  when  the  estates 
of  wealthy  men  were  “ not  set  down  in  the 
Queen’s  Book  ” at  the  hundi-edth  part  of  their 
wealth.  “Call  you  this  par  jugum  when  a 
poor  man  i)ays  as  much  as  a rich  ? ” 

\_Works,  London,  17.51, — D’Bwes,  Four  Laet 
Parliaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — Edwards,  Life 
of  Ralegh,  1868.  — M'Culloch,  Scarce  and  VcUu- 
able  Tracts  on  Commerce.^  c.  a.  f. 

RAMOS,  Enrique.  See  MuSoz. 

RAMSAY,  Sir  George,  Bart.  (19th  century), 
wrote  economic,  ethical,  and  political  dis- 
courses. 

Among  these  the  one  of  most  economic  import- 
ance is  his  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth 
(Edin.,  1836,  8vo),  an  attempted  supplement,  the 


author  tells  us,  to  the  works  of  Ricardo  and  Mill, 
whose  labours  in  this  field — of  profiu  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth — were,  he  thought,  incomplete!. 
Tile  author  opens  the  matter  by  inquiring  into  the 
causes  which  determine  what  portion  of  the  whole 
produce  of  industry  shall  go  to  the  labourer,  that 
is,  the  causes  determining  the  rate  of  wages,  which 
he  finds  varies  directly  as  the  demand,  and  in- 
versely as  the  supply.  He  quotes  and  advocates 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  the  advisability  of  re- 
straining population,  refutes  the  Ricardian  theory 
of  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity  labour  as 
that  ‘ ‘ which  Ls  necessary  to  enable  lal^urers  one 
with  another  to  subsist  and  perpetuate  their  race 
without  either  increase  or  diminution.’*  He  denies 
that  labour  is  a commodity,  or  that,  as  according 
to  H.  F.  Storch,  it  has  a “ Prix  necessaire,”  below 
which  it  cannot  fall.  He  argues  that  the  labourer 
will  take  any  pittance  “provided  he  can  get  no 
more.  ” 

In  ch.  iii.  Ramsay  discusses  gross  profits,  or 
the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  share  of  the 
master-capitalist. 

Ramsay  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  labour  as 
opposed  to  capital,  and  points  out  that  where 
profits  arise  from  an  improvement  in  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  labour  and  capital,  the  common- 
wealth at  large  benefits,  but  where  individual 
profits  are  due  to  the  fall  of  wages, — though  the 
individual  may  obtain  an  advantage,  the  nation  is 
injured  in  its  most  numerous  class  (p.  144  et  seq.\. 
In  this  chapter  on  gross  profits,  Ramsay  pcinta 
out  very  clearly  how  the  rate  of  profit  falls  in  con- 
sequence of  diminished  productiveness.  He  caio- 
fully  avoids  the  fallacious  doctrine  of  a general  rise 
in  value,  and,  while  agreeing  with  Ricardo  as  to  the 
question  of  profit  being  entirely  one  of  proportion, 
he  finds  fault  with  him  for  not  taking  into  calculation 
that  part  of  produce  necessary  for  replacing  fixed 
capital.  He  next  criticises  Ricardo’s  peculiar  use 
of  the  term  “ wages,”  by  which  he  understands  the 
labourer’s  proportion  of  the  whole  produce.  He 
(p.  181)  objects  to  Adam  Smith’s  explanation  of 
the  comparative  proportion  of  profits  in  Europe  ; 
and  censures  (p.  182)  Storch’s  theory  that  the 
master  or  capitalist,  after  paying  rent  and  wages 
— is  dependent  for  his  profit  on  the  sale  of  his 
commodity. 

Ch.  vii.  deals  with  rent,  which  Ramsay  insists 
is  in  its  origin  the  effect  of  a high  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  not  the  cause.  Chs.  viii.  ix.  i.  and 
xi.  treat  of  the  division  of  landed  property,  with 
its  economic,  political,  and  moral  consequences ; I 
and  ch.  xii.  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
national  revenue,  which  he  defines  as  “that 
portion  of  the  annual  gross  produce  of  any  country 
which  either  is  actually  employed  in  satisfying 
immediately  the  phj'sical  wants  of  its  inhabitants 
during  the  course  of  a j'ear,  or  which  may  be  so 
employed  without  at  aU  impairing  the  sources  of 
national  we.alth.” 

On  p.  496  he  quotes  Malthus’s  prophecy  that 
the  U.S.A.  will  one  day  manufacture  their  own 
raw  produce,  and  he  applies  this  to  our  own  in- 
dustries, in  which  he  observes,  with  a foresight 
which  events  have  justified,  other  nations  will 
compete  with  us.  Ramsay’s  intelligence  on  the 
free-trade  question  was,  however,  not  great,  as  at 
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: the  close  of  this  very  chapter  we  find  him  depre- 
t eating  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  insisting  that 
■:  the  possible  good  derived  from  the  cheapness  of 
corn  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  “ induce  the 
^legislature  to  create  so  great  a present  evil.” 

Other  works  by  Ramsay  are  : — 

A Disquisition  on  Government,  Edin.,  1837, 
(8vo. — Political  Discourses,  Edin.,  1838,  8vo. — 

. An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Human  Hap- 
jpiness  and  Human  Duty,  Lond.,  1843,  8vo. — 

, Instinct  and  Reason  as  the  First  Principles  of 
, Human  Knowledge,  Lond.,  1862,  8vo.  a.  L. 

RAPER,  Matthew,  elected  F.R.S.  in  1754, 

I his  name  disappears  from  their  lists  in  1778. 

He  made  four  contributions  to  the  Philosophical 
. . Transactions,  the  last  of  which — An  enquiry  into 
'.the  value  of  Greek  and  Roman  Money,  1771, 

1 republished  1772,  and  by  the  Political  Economy 
< Club  with  preface  by  M'Culloch  in  A Select  Col- 
li lection  of  Scarce  and  Valuable  Tracts  on  Money, 

. 1856  — was  the  most  important  English  contri- 
1 bution  to  the  subject  between  Greaves,  1647, 

. and  Hussey,  1836.  The  latter’s  Essay,  pp.  8, 
^ 68,  221 , praised  it  none  too  highly,  but  most 
k of  its  results  have  been  superseded  by  the 
p discoveries  of  inscriptions,  etc.,  referred  to 
by  Bockh,  Metrologische  Untersuchungen,  1838  ; 

: Brandis,  Das  Munz-  Mass-  und  Gewichtswesen 

4 in  Vorderasien,  1866 ; SchUlbach,  Bdtrag  zur 
r,  griechischen  Geunchtskunde,  1877,  and  Mommsen’s, 

Lenonnant’s,  and  Hultsch’s  well-known  works. 
His  error  as  to  the  libra  was  only  '633  per  cent. 

[Sir  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  1891,  sub  tit.  “Pondera.”]  J. D. E. 

RAPIDITY  OF  CIRCULATION.  This 
phrase  is  used  in  deaUng  with  the  theory  of 
money  to  express  the  fact  that  in  a community 
in  which  the  use  of  money  is  habitual,  in  order 
to  effect  the  number  of  exchanges  of  com- 
modities required  by  the  community,  each 
piece  of  money  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
many  times,  representing  a fresh  purchase 
on  each  occasion.  Though  it  is  not  essential 
to  contemplate  this  fact  in  relation  to  a given 
period  of  time,  yet  as  our  habit  in  considering 
commercial  transactions  is  to  look  to  their 
annual  amount,  the  idea  embodied  in  the 
phrase,  “rapidity  of  circulation,”  becomes 

5 clearer  if  it  be  stated  that  the  rapidity  of 
circulation  of  a piece  of  money  is  the  average 
number  of  times  it  changes  hands  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Mill’s  insistence  that  “time  is 
not  the  thing  to  be  considered,”  Princ.,  bk.  iii. 
eh.  viii.  § 3,  only  made  the  idea  more  difficult 
to  grasp.  Locke  certainly  saw  the  real  office 
of  “quickness  of  circulation,”  and  the  basis 
of  the  true  theory  (see  Locke  on  Currency). 
The  significance  of  that  idea  gradually  be- 
came apparent  through  the  investigation  into 
the  quantity  of  money  required  by  a community. 
The  old  opinion  was  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  money  in  a country  at  any  time  was 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  all  commodities  then 
and  there  for  sale.  Sir  William  Petty,  in 
1682,  understood  the  subject  better  than  many 


who  followed  him.  Berkeley,  in  1735,  tersely 
put  the  truth,  that  “a  sixpence  twice  paid  is 
as  good  as  a shilling.”  Bandini,  in  1737 
(Discorso  Economico,  pp.  41  et  seq.),  saw  the 
same  truth.  It  was  not  tiU  much  later  that 
the  effect  of  the  circulation  of  money  was 
thoroughly  comprehended.  Sismondi  in  1820, 
JVotiveaux  Principes,  v.  11,  and  elsewhere, 
wrote  that  “the  amount  of  medium  in  circula- 
tion in  a state  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
payments  made  in  it  in  a given  time,  divided 
by  the  sum  of  the  times  the  former  has 
on  an  average  changed  owners.”  It  became 
generally  understood  that  a piece  of  money 
did  its  work  several  times  over  for  different 
persons  in  res^iect  of  diflerent  purchases,  and 
most  writers  by  1850  had  definitely  adopted 
the  phrase  under  discussion.  Roscher,  for 
instance,  in  dealing  with  the  amount  of  money 
needed  in  a community,  makes  it  depend  on 

(1)  the  number  and  extent  of  transactions  ; 

(2)  the  rapidity  of  circulation  ; and  adds 
that  one  coin,  circulating  ten  times  a year,  is 
equal  to  ten  coins  of  the  same  denomination 
which  go  from  hand  to  hand  once  a year. 
J.  S.  Mill  discusses  rapidity  of  cii’culation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  money. 

The  practical  question  is  whether  any  snch 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  work  done  by 
each  piece  of  money,  in  any  given  com- 
munity, as  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  money 
requii’ed  by  the  community.  Knowing  what 
the  phrase  connotes,  is  it  possible  to  fonnulate 
its  effect  for  practical  use  ? Such  an  inquiry 
is  hopeless.  The  factors  to  be  dealt  with 
are  so  numerous,  Ul-defined,  and  illusive,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  evolve  a fonnula  which  the 
mind  can  conveniently  carry.  The  different 
denominations  of  coins,  the  different  habits  of 
mind  of  the  persons  handling  the  coins,  the 
different  commodities  to  be  exchanged — all 
affect  the  inquiry.  Consequently  the  supply 
of  the  circulating  medium  to  a community 
remains  purely  empirical ; and,  so  far  as  theory 
goes,  we  have  never  got  much  beyond  Sir 
William  Petty’s  suggestion,  two  centuries  ago, 
that  the  money  required  in  cu’culation  in 
England  was  equal  to  half  the  amount  of  the 
ground  rents  (paid  half-yearly)  -f  ^ the  amount 
of  the  house  rents  (paid  quarterly)  + part  of 
the  wages  (paid  weekly)  -f  the  value  of  all 
exported  commodities. 

Such  considerations  as  the  effect  of  hoarding, 
the  absorption  of  coin  as  ornament  on  the 
person,  as  happens  with  the  coolie  women  of 
India,  the  greater  rapidity  of  circulation  in 
cities  than  in  thinly-populated  areas,  are  of  no 
real  assistance  in  deteimining  the  actual  numbera 
of  the  purchases  made  by  each  coin,  or  even 
of  each  sovereign’s  worth  of  coin  in  circulation. 
So  far  as  their  extent  is  known  they  furnish 
an  element  in  the  adjustment  of  the  amount 
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of  coin  to  be  issued  annually  in  any  given  com- 
munity. 

The  development  of  banking  facilities  and 
clearing-house  arrangements  has  in  modern 
times  made  the  actual  working  of  the  circula- 
tion much  clearer. 

[Roscher’s  Political  Economy  (Lalor’s  transla- 
tion), § cxxiii.,  vol.  i.  pp.  367-69,  and  note  on  p.  368. 
— Sismondi,  Nouvea.ux  Principes,  bk.  v.  eh.  ii. — 
J.  S.  Mill’s  Principles,  bk.  iii.  ch.  viii.  § 3 ; ch.  ix. 
§ 3. — Sidgwick’s  Principles,  p.  238.]  c.  a.  h. 

RAPP,  George  (1770-1847),  founder  of  the 
sect  known  as  Economites,  was  a native  of 
Wurtemberg,  where  he  made  his  first  effort  to 
bring  back  society  to  the  principles  of  early 
Christianity.  Failing  in  this,  he  and  his 
followers  emigrated  in  1803  to  western 
Pennsylvania.  A settlement  called  Harmony 
was  established,  and  Rapp’s  followers  were 
known  as  Harmonites.  In  1815  the  community 
removed  to  Indiana  and  foimded  New  Harmony. 
Again  failure  attended  these  religious  socialists, 
and  the  settlement  was  sold  to  Robert  Owen 
{q.v.)  in  1824.  An  experimental  community 
was  formed  on  Owen’s  system,  but  this  also 
failed  in  the  course  of  three  years.  Meanwhile 
Rapp  and  his  disciples  retm-ned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  built  a new  settlement,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  called  Economy,  where  they 
employed  themselves  in  farming.  Rapp’s 
leading  doctrine  was  the  speedy  second  coming 
of  Christ ; to  prepare  for  this  his  object  was  to 
amass  as  much  wealth  as  possible.  He  enjoined 
the  most  rigid  economy  both  on  himself  and 
his  followers.  They  laboured  strenuously, 
practised  celibacy,  and  had  all  things  in 
common.  In  course  of  time  the  community 
became  extremely  wealthy,  possessing  large 
farms,  dairies,  and  vineyards,  and  it  was 
reported  to  hold  many  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  railway  and  bank  shares.  When 
Rapp  died  in  1847  the  community  numbered 
several  hundreds,  but  it  gradually  dwindled 
away  until  there  were  not  a hundred  survivors 
at  the  United  States  census  of  1890. 

[Oyclopoedia  of  American  Biography. — Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopcedia. — Nordhoff,  C.,  Communistic 
Societies  of  the  U.S.,  1875,  pp.  63  seq.~\  a.  b.  s. 

RATE.  A rate  is  defined  in  Sweet’s  Law 
Dictionary  as  “ a sum  assessed  or  made  payable 
by  a body  having  local  jurisdiction  over  the 
district  in  which  the  person  on  whom  the  rate 
is  assessed  dwells  or  has  property.”  A rate 
may  thus  be  said  to  differ  from  a tax  in  being 
a local  or  municipal,  not  a national  or  imperial, 
imposition.  It  is  always  levied  directly,  and 
usually  on  immovable  property.  What  public 
expenses  should  be  met  out  of  rates  rather  than 
out  of  taxes  will  depend  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  apportionment  of  functions  between  central 
and  local  authorities.  Thus  in  England  the 
relief  of  the  poor  has  been  charged  upon  the 
rates.  But  the  expenses  of  a branch  of 


administration  which  has  been  left  to  local 
authorities — as  primary  education,  may  be  de- 
frayed in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  national 
treasury.  Such  grants  in  aid  of  the  rates  have 
been  growing  in  number  and  importance  of  late 
years.  They  are  open  to  the  objection  that 
they  tend  to  relax  the  economy  of  local 
authorities.  The  term  “rate”  is  commonly  but 
inaccurately  applied  to  the  charges  made  by  gas 
and  water  companies  for  the  commodities  which 
they  supply. 

[Castle,  On  Rating. — Palgrave,  Local  TaxaP-m; 
— Town  Holdings  CommiUee,  1886-88. — Got- iien. 
Reports  and  Speeches  on  Local  Taxali//nl\ 

F.  c.  »J. 

RATE  ; Rate.s,  Incidence  of.  Rate  means 
proportion,  being  levied  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  property  subject  to  the  rate. 
Thus  customs  used  to  be  regulated  by  a royal 
(1556)  or  statutory  (1660,  1724)  “book  of 
rates,”  and  modem  statutes  still  sometimes 
refer  to  customs  as  “duties  and  rates.” 
Nowadays,  however,  rates  are  almost  invari- 
ably opposed  to  duties  and  taxes ; and  the 
line  of  cleavage  is  rightly  defined  by  ilr. 
Cannan  as  follows ; when  the  taxing  authority 
requires  a lump  sum  payable  by  contributioui 
in  certain  proportions,  this  is  a rate  ; when  it 
requires  sums  from  certain  persons  or  on 
certain  occasions,  this  is  a direct  or  indirect  tax. 
From  1334  and  onwards  Fifteenths  and 
Tenths  were  in  this  sense  rates  ; so  are  modem 
French  “contributions  foncieres  et  mobiliCTes." 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  England 
and  France ; in  France  local  are  added  to  central 
“contributions,”  or  else  consist  of  Octroi  ; in 
England  all  local  imposts  are  rates — ^no  central 
imposts  are  rates  except  the  Land  T.ae,  which 
is  raised  by  “a  pound  rate.”  Hence,  popular 
language  dubs  all  imposts  by  a non-sovereign 
body,  rates,  and  all  imposts  by  a sovereign,  or. 
like  a colony,  quasi  - sovereign  body,  taxes, 
customs  or  excise.  ’The  earliest  local  rates 
were  the  “scot”  (see  Scot  and  Lot),  “town- 
ley,”  or  “constable’s  tax,”  payable  by  members 
of  a township  “juxta  facultates,”  and  often 
including  the  hundred  and  county  rates.  Side 
by  side  with  this  was  the  church  parish  rate 
virtually  abolished  in  1868.  But  a new  system 
grew  up  of  imposing  separate  rates  for  separate 
objects — such  as  sewers  (1427),  bridges  (1530), 
and  gaols  (1631)  — which  culminated  in  the 
poor-rate  of  1572,  1598  (Thorold  Rogers, 
of  Agr.  and  Prices,  vi.  101),  and  1601 ; and  the 
poor-rate  soon  became  the  pattern  after  which 
every  local  imp»ost  was  remodelled.  The  modem 
history  of  local  rating  begins  therefore  in  1601. 

Modern  rates,  such  as  (1)  the  general,  and 
(2)  spacial  county  rates,  in  which  the  hundred 
gaol-fees,  shirehalls,  asylums,  and,  since  1888, 
county  police  rates  are  more  or  less  completely 
merged  ; (3)  the  borough,  and  (4)  borough 
watch  rates ; (5)  general,  and  (6)  speci.il 
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district  - rates  of  (a)  town  councils,  urban  im- 
provement commissioners,  or  in  London  county 
vestries,  and  (b)  rural  district  councils  under 
the  Public  Health  Acts,  etc.,  of  this  reign; 

I (7)  general,  and  (8)  special  parish  council  rates  ; 

I (9)  sewers,  lighting,  police,  and  general  rates 

:in  London  county;  such  (10)  highway,  (11) 
lighting  and  watching,  (12)  baths,  and  (13) 
library,  (14)  burial  board,  and  (15)  education 
rates  as  are  not  swallowed  up  in  the  preceding 
rates,  are  all  levied  according  to  the  annual 
value  of  property  rateable  to  the  poor  rate, 
either  in  the  same  way  as,  or  as  part  of,  the 
poor  rate.  Not  that  there  is  uniformity.  The 
county  and  borough,  but  not  London  county, 
rates  may  be  based  on  independent  valuations 
by  their  respective  authorities  — an  absurd 
waste.  Urban  district  rates  are  usually 
“made”  by  separate  oflBcers,  other  rates  being 
“made”  by  the  overseers.  The  main  burden 
of  special  expenses  is  wisely  cast  on  those  who 
profit  thereby ; and  there  are  anomalous  ex- 
emptions from  urban  general  district  rates. 
Occupiers  deduct  from  their  rent  three-fom'ths 
of  private  improvement  rates  (a  special  species 
of  district  special  rate),  and  poor  people  often 
“compound,”  i.e.  the  owners  and  not  the 
occupiers  pay  rates  ; and  these  cases  are  differ- 
ently defined  in  different  acts.  Many  towns 
have  private  acts.  Again,  the  distinctions  of 
rate  and  rate  are  artificial.  Highway  rates 
have  been  split  up,  and  part  has  become 
county  and  part  district  rates.  District  rates 
belong  in  the  country  to  the  poor  rate,  but 
are  usually  separate  in  boroughs,  and  some- 
times the  poor  rate  swallows  up  the  borough 
rate,  which,  again,  swallows  up  sometimes  the 
watch  rate,  and  sometimes  the  general  district 
rate.  Finally,  there  survive  (16)  sewers  rates 
(1531)  (1861),  (17)  general  sewers  tax,  (18) 
drainage  rates,  and  (19)  a few  highway  rates 
leviable  by  way-wardens  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  poor-law  machinery. 

Under  the  act  of  1601  poor  rates  were  levied 

(1)  by  overseers,  including  churchwardens ; 

(2)  on  every  parochial  inhabitant,  and  (3) 
occupier  of  (4)  lands,  houses,  tithes,  (saleable) 
underwoods,  and  (coal)  mines  ; (5)  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  parish.  We  wdll  take  these 
points  in  order  : (1)  In  1894  in  rural  parishes 
churchwardens  were  deprived  of  this  office,  and 
the  other  overseers,  formerly  nominees  of  the 
niagistrates,  were  made  elective,  and  the  local 
government  board  may  extend  similar  pro- 
vmons  to  towns.  Up  to  1834  the  overseers, 
since  then  the  guardians,  decide  how  much 
must  be  raised  for  the  coming  year.  The 
overseers  prepare  the  valuation  list,  which, 
smce  1862,  is  corrected  and  countersigned  by 
a committee  of  guardians  called  “The  Union 
AasMsment  Committee,”  and  then  becomes 
official.  They  then  “ make  ” the  rate,  i.e. 
state  that  “A.  B.  being  assessed  at  so  much. 


must  pay  so  much  in  the  £ " ; and  two  magis- 
trates “allow”  the  rate — a mere  form.  Since 
1744  the  rate  must  be  published  ; since  1836 
a prescribed  form  is  followed.  An  appeal  lies 
to  special  petty  and  to  quarter  sessions.  Non- 
payment entails  a magisterial  distress-warrant 
against  chattels,  or,  if  there  are  no  chattels, 
three  months’  imprisonment.  Paid  collectors 
have  during  this  century  been  appointed  by 
the  guardians  ; formerly  the  overseers  wore 
collectors.  (2)  and  (3)  The  local  unit  is  the 
parish,  but  the  township  is  largely  substituted 
in  the  north  under  an  act  of  1662.  Unlike 
moat  sewers  and  drainage  rates,  and  the  private 
improvement  rate,  the  poor  rate — though  classed 
by  economists  as  a land  tax  (Sir  R.  Gillen, 
Essays  in  Finance,  ser.  i.  p.  252) — is  personal, 
and  does  not  charge  land.  (2)  In  the  south 
and  west  of  England  “local,  visible,  and 
profitable  ” personalty  was  assessed  to  the  poor 
rate,  a practice  which  the  courts  finally 
sanctioned  (1795).  Here,  too,  the  worst 
abuses  of  poor  relief  began  and  culmin- 
ated (1795).  About  this  time  the  old  staplers 
and  clothiers  migrated  from  the  west  of 
England  to  Yorkshire.  These  three  facts  were 
probably  connected  ; the  poor  law  commis- 
sioners ascribed  the  third  to  the  first  two  ; but 
Massie  mentions  the  high  price  of  coal  and 
necessaries.  Tucker  {Instnoctions  for  Travellers, 
1757,  p.  25)  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Wool  (1806)  mention  the  bad  organisation  of 
industry  in  the  west  of  England  as  the  prime 
cause,  and  there  were  earlier  migrations  to 
Ireland  and  elsewhere.  Since  1840  personalty 
may  not  be  assessed  ; but  the  practice  still  varies 
as  to  machinery  (Hansard,  Debates,  1887  ; see 
Index  s.v.  “Rating  of  Machinery”).  Poor-law 
rating  according  to  “means  and  substance” 
prevailed  in  Scotland  from  1579  to  1861;  and 
shopkeepers  often  become  overseers  in  order 
to  pry  into  their  rivals’  stock-in-trade.  The 
highway  rates  which  from  1654  to  1767 
affected  personalty  were  seldom  levied.  (3) 
“ Occupier  ” excludes  lodgers,  servants  and 
dwellers  in  empty  houses,  but  applies  to  flats, 
colleges,  charities,  and  hospitals.  If  the  rent 
is  less  than  £8,  or,  in  London  county,  £20, 
the  “Compound  Householder”  system  pre- 
vails. In  Scotland  rates  are  generally  thrown 
half  on  owners,  half  on  occupiers ; and  in  Ireland 
a similar  system  exists  with  regard  to  the  poor 
rate,  and  agricultural  and  pastoral  holdings. 
Advocates  of  this  plan  are  referred  to  by  Blun- 
den  (ch.  vii.).  (4)  The  words  “saleable”  and 
“coal”  were  struck  out  in  1874,  and  sporting 
rights  were  added.  (5)  There  was  no  one  plan 
of  estimating  the  payer’s  ability  until  1836. 
Since  then  the  overseers  (i)  estimate  the  rent 
which  the  premises  would  fetch  if  let  to  a 
yearly  tenant  free  of  tithes  and  tenants’  rates 
and  taxes  ; (ii)  and  then  deduct  repairs,  in- 
surance, and  renewal  expenses — (i)  is  called 
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“gi-oss  estimated  rental,”  (ii)  “net  rateable 
value” : (i)  is  usually  about  6 per  cent  less  than 
the  corresponding  income-tax  assessments,  and 
(ii)  usually  knocks  off  another  15  per  cent  (see 
Blundon,  p.  126).  The  follo\ving  figures  are 
from  Mr.  Fowler’s  Report.  Expenditure  of 
local  authorities,  excluding  loan  expenditure, 
was  met  (in  round  figures)  thus  : 


Rates  Collected. 


1808. 

Urban  £3,027,000 

London  3,703,000 

Rural  1,416,000 

Mixed  8,358,000 


Total  £16,604,000 
From  Treasury  951,000 
Tolls,  etc.  7,289,000 


Total  £24,744,000 


1902-3. 

Administrative  County 
of  London  . . £13,835,000 

County  Boroughs  . 14,443,000 

Other  boroughs  and 

urban  districts  . 14,535,000 

Rural  Districts  . . 7,303,000 


Total  (England  and 
Wales)  . . . £50,116,000 

From  Imperial  Funds  12,787,000 


Total  ....  £62,903,000 


The  total  (England  and  Wales)  had  become 
(1906-7)  £59,558,000.  Local  debts  rose  from 
£92,820,100  (1875)  to  £482,984,000  (1905-6). 
Rates  per  £ were 3s.  10|d.  (1817),  3s.  8d.(1827), 
2s.  7d.(1841),  3s.  4d.(1868),  5s.  7 -4d.  (1902-3). 

The  Agricultural  Rates  Act  1896,  and  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act  1897,  are  estimated  to 
make  the  Treasury  Subventions,  1897  - 98, 
£8,979,000  (see  Betterment). 

[There  are  three  classical  Reports  on  Local 
Taxation,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (1843), 
Mr.  Goschen  (1870),  and  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler  (1893) 
(who  reprints  the  Report  of  1870).  See  also  G.  H. 
Blunden,  Local  Taxation  and  Finance  (1895). — 
E.  Cannan,  History  of  Local  Rates  in  England 
(1896). — Cobden  Club  Essays  (ed.  J.  H.  Probyn), 
Local  Government  and  Taxation,  2nd  ed.  1882. — 
H.  R.  Gneist,  History  of  tlie  English  Constitution, 
trans.  by  Ashworth  (1891). — J.  J.  O’Meara, 
Municipal  Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad  (1894). 
— R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  Local  Taxation  of  Great 
Britainand  Ireland  (1871). — Repts. oi Select  Com- 
mittee on  Town  Holdings,  1889,  vol.  xv..  Index 
s.v.  “Rate,”  1892,  vol.  xviii. — R.  S.  Wright  and 
H.  Hobhouse,  Outline  of  Local  Government  and 
Local  Taxation  in  England  and  Wales  (1894). — 
Repts.  of  Local  Government  Board."]  J.  d.  r. 

RATE  IN  AID.  Previous  to  the  year  1834 
every  parish  had  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  its 
own  poor.  The  rate  in  aid  was  a rate  levied 
upon  neighbouring  parishes  to  assist  a parish 
which  was  unequal  to  this  burthen.  The 
principle  of  a rate  in  aid  was  first  introduced 
by  an  act  of  1555  (2  & 3 P.  and  M.  c.  5),  but 
only  with  reference  to  jjarishes  in  the  same 
city  or  corporate  town.  An  act  of  1597  (39 
Eliz.  c.  3),  which  amended  and  consolidated 
earlier  statutes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  enabled 
two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  dwelling  in  or 
near  a parisli  alleged  to  be  unable  to  maintain 
its  poor,  if  satisfied  of  that  inability,  to  lay  a 
rate  in  aid  upon  other  parishes  in  the  same 
hundred,  or  upon  individuals  in  such  parishes. 
If  the  hundred  were  judged  unequal  to  assisting 
the  parishes  which  could  not  relieve  their  poor. 


the  quarter-sessions  might  levy  a rate  in  aid 
uy)on  any  other  yjarishes  within  the  county..; 
The  celebrated  act  of  1601  (43  Eliz.  c.  2) 
repealed  the  act  of  1597,  but  re-enacte<I  thee^i 
provisions.  .Since  the  i>asEing  of  the  Poor  Law^ 
Amendment  Act  1834,  the  formation  of  union*; 
of  parishes,  and  the  establLshment  of  a commoi^- 
poor  fund  for  London,  has  rendered  the  levyL 
of  rates  in  aid  unneces-sary. 

[Cannan,  History  of  Lo^  Rates  in  England.] 

r.c.  iL 

RATI.  See  Rupee. 

RATING  OF  THE  GUINEA.  .See  Guin 
Introduction  and  Rating  of. 

RATIO  BETWEEN  GOLD  AND  SILVE 
See  Gold  ; Silver  ; Precious  Metals,  Dis^t 
co\t:ries  of. 

RATIO  OF  EXCHANGE.  See  Exchange,^ 
Foreign:  also  Mint  Par  of  Exchanger 
Gold  Points  in  Foreign  Exchanges. 

RAU,  EArl  Heinrich  (1792-1870),  bom  atj 
Erlangen,  studied  in  the  university  of  that  city,! 
in  which  he  became,  1816,  an  extraordinary^ ' 
and,  1818,  ordinary  professor.  In  1822  hej, 
accepted  a call  to  the  chair  of  political  economy  ■ 
at  Heidelberg,  where  in  1845  he  was  made  Sj 
privy  counciUor.  He  was  a member  of  the  nrrt^ 
Baden  chamber,  and  was  elected  to  the  Frankfortj 
parliament  in  1848.  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  i 

Rau  was  a follower  of  Adam  Smith.  At  firsts*, 
influenced  by  the  older  German  economists,  with! 
whose  4vritings  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted^f 
he  showed  mercantilist  tendencies  and  a leaning; 
towards  a protectionist  policy,  as  well  as  an! 
inclination  in  favour  of  a revived  gUd-system-t 
But  gradually,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  larger" 
experience  led  him  to  change  many  of  his^ 
opinions ; he  entered  more  and  more  fully^ 
into  the  views  of  Smith,  and  adopted  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, though  not  with  the  rigour  of  the 
Engli.sh  school.  He  studied  also  the  later 
English  economists,  and  accepted  the  so-*' 
called  Ricardian  theory  of  rent.  Early  in 
life  Rau  inclined  to  the  historical  method, 
but  he  afterwards  conceived  the  mistaken 
notion  that  that  method  dealt  only  with  the 
past  and  did  not  concern  itself  with  the 
improvement  of  existing  conditions  ; and  his 
interests  became  too  exclusively  practical. 

Rau  is  not  remarkable  for  precision  of  thought 
or  strict  accuracy  of  expression  ; his  character  is 
“erudite  thoroughness.”  He  interweaves  with 
his  abstract  discussions  many  geographical  and 
statistical  illustrations.  His  writings  are  specially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  public  officials  .and  members 
of  the  legislature,  being  very  full  on  the  applica- 
tion of  theoretical  principles  to  concrete  cases. 
He  was  the  economic  teacher  of  the  well-governed 
German  middle  states  from  1815  to  1848.  his 
doctrines  having  Liken  root  among  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  civil  servants  of  those  states. 

Among  his  most  notable  economic  publications 
may  be  mentioned  his  early  prize  essay,  Vber  das 
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Zu'nj'lwaen,  1815 ; Ansichten  der  Volksioirth- 
scha/t,  1821  ; Malthus  und  Say,  1821  ; aud, 
above  all,  his  Lehrbuch  der  poliiischen  Oekonomie 
(1826-1837),  which  has  appeared  in  many  editions, 
and  has  been  remodelled  by  Adolf  Wagner  and 
Erwin  Nasse,  the  former  doing  much  the  greater 
portion  of  this  work.  Ran  also  gave  in  1819  a 
free,  but  very  good,  translation  of  Storch’s  Cours 
d’Economie  politique.  He  established  in  1835  a 
periodical  entitled  Archiv  der politisdien  Oekonomie 
und  Polizeiioissenschaft,  and  conducted  it,  at  first 
alone,  afterwards  in  conjunction  with  Hanssen.  A 
very  large  number  of  reviews  and  other  papers  by 
Rau  appeared  in  the  Archiv. 

[Leser  in  Ally.  Deutsche  Biogr.  — Lippert  in 
Handw.  der  Staatswissenschaften. — Roscher,  Qesch. 
der  N.  0.,  p.  847.]  J.  k.  i. 
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BAUDOT,  Claude IVIaeie (1801-1879),  born 
at  Saulieu,  COte  d’Or,  died  at  Pontaubert, 
Yonne.  He  bad  been  appointed  a magistrate 
before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  but  being  a legiti- 
mist by  conviction,  he  resigned  in  that  year. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Raudot 
published  La  France  avant  la  Rjerolution,  8vo, 
1st  ed.  1841,  2nd  ed.  1847),  a faithful  summary 
of  the  state  of  France  when  the  Ftats-gSniraux 
were  convoked. 

Elected  a representative  of  the  people  in 
November  1848,  Raudot  was  re-elected  to  the 
legislative  assembly  in  May  1849. 

The  coup  d'Uat  caused  him  to  return  to  private 
life.  While  he  was  in  parliament  he  had  pub- 
lished two  works,  which,  like  the  first  he  wrote, 
were  successful.  The  first  of  these  was  De  la  de- 
cadence de  la  France  (4th  edition,  1850),  a 
sensational  title  which  should  not  be  taken  literally. 
He  desired  to  make  it  clear  that  France  was 
strangled  by  the  law.s,  but  that  these  hindrances 
could  be  easily  removed,  and  hence  had  made  less 
progress  than  other  countries.  Administrative 
centralisation  was  the  principal  hindrance,  and 
Raudot  eloquently  described  the  injuries  it  in- 
flicted on  France.  His  second  work,  the  sequel 
and  in  some  respects  the  complement  of  the 
first,  De  la  grandeur  possiMe  de  la  France, 
8vo,  1851,  discusses,  one  by  one,  each  of  the 
public  offices,  and  shows  the  reforms  most  required 
in  each.  Amongst  these  reforms  decentralisation 
takes  the  first  place.  Even  in  the  present  day  it 
would  be  well  for  the  governing  body  of  France, 
legislators  and  ministers  alike,  to  study  this  work, 
one  of  great  ability  and  much  conscientious  re- 
search. During  the  second  empire  Raudot 
published  Napoleon  /”■  peini  par  lui  - mime 
(18mo,  1865).  This  condenses  the  first  fifteen 
volumes  of  the  conversation  and  correspondence, 
official  and  otherwise,  of  Napoleon  I.,  collected, 
clas.sified,  and  republished  by  order  of  Napoleon 
HI.,  and  contains  revelations  startlingly  suggestive 
of  the  baseness  of  the  causes  of  the  wars,  particu- 
larly the  wars  of  conquest  so  disastrous  to  France. 

This  work  may  thus  strengthen  the  feeling  of 
security  among  nations.  a.  c.  f. 


RAYNAL,  Guillaume  Thomas  FKAN5018 
(1713-1796).  After  having  studied  at  the 
^ Jesuit  College,  he  became  a Jesuit  himself  and 
a parish  priest  in  Paris,  until  he  left  the 


church  and  began  life  anew  as  a man  01 
letters. 

His  first  works,  all  of  them  historical,  are  mere 
compOations  and  quite  forgotten,  but  his  Histoire 
philosophique  et  politique  des  itablissements  et  du 
commerce  des  Europiens  dans  les  deux  Indes 
(Geneva,  4 vols.  1770,  10  vols.  1781 — first  ed., 
without  the  author’s  name)  made  a great  stir  at 
the  date  of  its  publication,  and  was  sentenced  by 
the  Paris  parliament  to  be  burnt  by  the  public 
executioner.  It  is  full  of  furious  attacks  on 
religion  and  existing  institutions,  written  in  a 
pompous  and  declamatory  style,  and  provoked 
animosity  from  all  quarters.  Grimm  stated  that 
one-third  of  the  book  was  the  work  of  Diderot. 
Turgot  was  shocked  by  “its  incoherence  and  by 
seeing  the  most  opposite  paradoxes  defended 
with  the  same  heat,  the  same  eloquence,  the  same 
fanaticism.  . . . He,  the  author,  is  more  learned 
and  has  more  natural  sensibility  and  eloquence 
than  Helvbtius,  but  he  is  quite  as  desultory  in 
his  ideas,  and  as  much  a stranger  to-  the  true 
nature  of  mankind”  {(Euvres,  ii.  p.  801).  A 
passage  from  a letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  the 
Countess  of  Aylesbury  (Dec.  20,  1772)  conveys  a 
lively  picture  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  “It 
tells  one  everything  in  the  world  : how  to  make 
conquests,  invasions,  blunders,  settlements,  bank- 
ruptcies, fortunes,  etc.  ; tells  you  the  natural 
and  historical  history  of  all  nations ; talks 
commerce,  navigation,  tea,  coffee,  china,  mines, 
salt,  spices  ; of  the  Portuguese,  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Danes,  Spaniards,  Arabs,  caravans, 
Persian,  Indians  ; of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  ; of  La  Bourdonnais,  Dupleix,  and  Admiral 
Saunders  ; of  rice,  and  dancing  women  ; of  camels, 
ginghams,  and  muslins  ; of  millions  of  millions 
of  Uvres,  pounds,  rupees,  and  cowries  ; of  iron 
cables  and  Circassian  women  ; of  Law  and  the 
Mississippi ; and  against  all  governments  and 
religions  ” ( Walpole’s  Letters,  vol.  v.  p.  421,  edit. 
Cimningham).  Raynal  expressly  boasts  that  he 
has  consulted  all  available  sources,  and  in  his 
overbearing  way  exclaims  at  the  outset : “I  have 
questioned  the  living  . . . and  the  dead  ...  in 
whatever  language  they  have  written.  ...  If  a 
man  living  at  the  pole  or  under  the  line,  and 
capable  of  informing  me  on  some  important  point, 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  I would  have 
repaired  to  the  pole  or  the  line  and  challenged 
him  to  tell  me  the  truth  ” (vol.  i.  p.  3,  edit.  1781). 
In  fact  he  inserted  whole  pages  taken  from 
previous  writers  or  histories  without  acknow- 
ledging his  obligations. 

Putting  on  one  side  literary  faults  and 
extravagant  attacks  on  religion,  this  treatise  de 
Omni  re-scihili,  had  it  been  cut  down  to  one-half 
of  its  size,  would  not  have  been  a bad  historical 
work  ; a good  deal  of  sound  criticism  on  colonial 
policy  is  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  Raynal  dissents 
from  the  prevailing  mania  of  pseudo-philosophical 
admiration  for  the  Chinese,  and  most  of  the 
historical  summaries  are  put  in  a plain  and 
sensible  way.  As  an  economist,  though  he  does 
not  commit  himself  to  absolute  doctrines,  he  still 
shows  a predilection  for  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  ascribes  the  decay  of  Portugal  to  its  neglect 
of  the  cultivation  of  its  territory  : “ Enlightened 
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men  frankly  regretted  the  neglect  of  the  real 
sources  of  wealth,  as  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  in 
order  to  run  after  those  glittering  objects,  the 
precious  metals  ” (vol.  i.  p.  241).  This  passage 
shows  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  older  school 
of  mercantilists.  E.  ca. 

READ,  Samuel — 

is  best  known  by  his  Political  Economy,  An  In- 
quiry into  the  natural  grounds  of  right  to  Vendible 
Property  or  uiealth,  published  at  Edinburgh  for  the 
author,  1829,  the  preface  being  dated  from  Roslin, 
October  1829.  He  had  before  witten  (1)  On 
Money  and  the  Bank  Restriction  Laws  (May 
1816).  (2)  The  Problemsolved  in  the  explication  of  a 
Plan  of  a safe,  steady,  and  secu/re  Gofoemment  Paper 
Currency  and  Legal  Tender,  Edinburgh,  1818. 
(3)  In  his  Exposure  of  Certain  Plagiarisms  of  J. 
R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.,  author  of  two  Essays  on 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt, 
committed  in  the  last  published  of  those  essays, 
the  Scotsman  newspaper  and  Edinbu/rgh  Review, 
In  recto  decus,  Edinburgh,  1819,  he  complained 
that  M'Culloch  in  the  second  of  his  two  essays 
on  the  national  debt  (Nov.  1816)  borrowed 
without  acknowledgment  from  the  above  tract 
on  Money  [a)  the  general  rule  of  adjustment, 
namely,  that  creditors  accept  the  exact  weight  of 
bullion  which  would  have  been  bought  at  the  time 
of  contract  with  the  currency  advanced  then  by 
them  to  the  borrowers.  In  M'Culloch’s  earlier 
essay  the  standard  was  not  bullion  but  corn. 
(6)  He  borrowed  the  application  to  the  stock- 
holders, practically  reducing  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  Read,  in  any  case,  was  not  followed 
by  M‘CuUoch  in  applying  the  principle  to  all  debts, 
private  as  well  as  public.  He  had  written  also  on 
population  (see  below). 

“Political  economy,”  he  writes  in  the  preface  to 
his  Inquiry,  “ has  been  hitherto  designated  as  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  it  has  been  totally  overlooked 
that  this  includes  the  demonstration  of  the  right  to 
wealth.  It  is  here,  therefore,  for  the  first  time, 
treated  as  an  investigation  concerning  the  right  to 
wealth  or  property.”  “ Its  chief  object  (Introduc- 
tion, p.  xviii)  is  to  demonstrate  what  is  just  or 
unjust  in  all  the  most  important  and  difficult  points 
relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
property  or  wealth ; property,  i.e.  vendible  or 
transferable  property  being  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  subject  of  the  virtue  of  justice  ; — political 
economy  might  indeed  be  called  the  science  of 
political  justice.”  But  if  we  expect  from  this  begin- 
ning a treatise  on  the  lines  of  Inquiry  concerning 

Political  Justice  by  W.  Godwin,  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed. Read’s  book  is  mainly  economical,  and  to 
a large  extent  orthodox.  God  win’s  view  of  inherited 
property  is  expressly  rejected  (pp.  121,  122)  on  the 
ground  that  labour  by  itself  is  far  from  producing 
all  the  wealth  in  existence  ; accumulated  capital 
plays  a part  that  cannot  be  ignored  (p.  124).  Read 
deals  severely  with  Labour  Defended  against  the 
Claims  of  Capital  (anon.,  1825)  (pp.  126-132).  He 
has  little  but  praise  for  Adam  Smith,  but  no  praise 
for  Malthds,  against  whom  he  had  \vritten  a 
pamphlet,  General  Statement  of  an  Argument  on 
the  Subject  if  Population  in  Answer  to  Mr. 
Malthus's  Theory  (Edinburgh,  1821).  The 


principle  of  population  seems  to  him  to  be  in  no 
other  sense  the  cause  of  poverty  and  misery  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  “than  as  that 
principle  is  the  cause  of  their  existence  ” (Inquiry, 
p.  158,  cp.  158-170,  and  55  n.). 

Read  follows  Adam  Smith  in  considering  “labour 
the  only  certain  measure  of  value  ” as  well  as  the 
chief  though  not  the  only  “ ingredient  in  the  cost 
of  production  ” (p.  199).  He  attaches  importance 
to  the  idea  of  an  “absolute  value,”  thongh  this 
is,  he  admits,  less  an  economic  than  a philo- 
sophic idea  ; it  is  “ happiness  itself  or  pleasur- 
able sensation”  (p.  229).  He  considers  that 
the  desire  of  bettering  our  own  condition  is 
resolvable  into  the  preference  of  pleasure  to  j>ain 
(p.  146).  The  utilitarian  standard  is  to  be  con- 
tinually borne  in  mind  (p.  229,  cp.  e.g.  p.  362). 
The  fact  of  appropriation  ought  also  to  be  better 
remembered  than  it  usually  is  ; Read  deduces 
from  it  that  rent  enters  into  price  (p.  243),  and 
he  justi6es  by  it  his  use  of  “vendible  property” 
for  wealth  (pp.  19-21).  He  is  certainly  no  assailant 
of  the  received  rights  of  property  ; and  thinks  to 
place  them  more  surely  beyond  attack  by  a poor- 
law  system  that  would  allow  4s.  a wei^  to  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  3s.  to  the  unemployed,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  forms  of  relief  (p.  361). 
Like  recent  writers,  he  considers  that,  since  the 
land  is  no  longer  open  to  the  labourer,  the  labourer 
out  of  employment  has  a very  special  claim  on 
society  (pp.  364-375).  “The  right  of  the  poor 
to  support,  and  the  right  of  the  rich  to  engross 
and  accumulate,  are  correlative  and  reciprocal 
privileges,  the  former  being  the  condition  on  which 
the  latter  is  enjoyed  ” (p.  375). 

Finally,  in  regard  to  taxation.  Read's  view  is 
that  there  is  a point  up  to  which  it  acts  as  a whole- 
some stimulus  to  industry  (p.  388),  but  the  limit 
is  easily  overstepped,  and  was  overstepped  in  the 
late  war.  “Those  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  before  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
their  hours  of  labour  were  not  so  long,  nor  their 
exertions  so  arduous  as  they  became  towards  the 
conclusion  of  it,  and  that  they  gradually  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  taxes  ” (p.  390  lu). 

Read  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  minor 
Nvriters  on  political  economy  who  abounded  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century  ; and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  dictionaries  of  English  biography 
give  no  information  alxiut  him.  j.  b. 

REAL.  From  1497  to  1772  the  principal 
Spanish  silver  coin  was  the  piece-of-eight  reals, 
which  subsequently  to  the  latter  date  became 
known  as  the  dollar  (see  Dollar,  History  of  ; 
Dollar,  Hard). 

In  1642  a “real  of  new  plate,”  intended 
solely  for  use  in  Spain,  and  known  as  a “ pro- 
vincial ” coin,  was  introduced.  The  circulation 
of  these  pieces,  however,  was  not  restricted  to 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  but  the  coins  were 
largely  exported  to  America. 

The  weight  and  fineness  of  these  reals  are 
given  by  Chalmers  in  his  History  of  Currency 
in  the  British  Colonies,  as  follows  : — 
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Date. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

1642 

grains. 

42*59 

931 

1686-1707 

42-2 

931 

1707 

47-3 

833-3 

F.  E.  A. 


REAL  ESTATE.  See  Propektt,  Sec.  vi. , Real 
and  Personal  Estate  ; and  Real  Property. 

REAL  PROPERTY  is  the  property  the  bene- 
ficial interest  of  which  in  the  case  of  intestacy  in 
the  United  Kingdom  passes  to  one  person  called 
the  heir-at-law,  who,  if  the  deceased  o-\vner 
leaves  any  sons,  is  always  the  eldest  son.  It  is 
distinguished  from  “personal  property,”  which 
is  divided  among  the  next-of-kin  (see  Intes- 
tacy). Real  property  consists  of  freehold  estates 
in  land  (see  Estate  ; Freehold),  and  certain 
rights  called  incorporeal  hereditaments  (see  In- 
corporeal Property),  e.g.  advowsons.  Lease- 
hold interests  in  land  are  personal  estate,  as  well 
as  all  movable  property,  stocks,  shares,  book- 
debts,  etc.  The  legal  interest  in  real  property 
of  persons  dying  after  the  1st  January  1898,  by 
virtue  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act  1897,  passes 
in  the  same  way  as  personal  property.  E.  s. 

REALISE.  To  convert  a security  into  cash  ; 
also,  in  closing  a bargain  upon  the  stock  ex- 
change, to  convert  into  a reality  a profit  or 
loss  which  is  otherwise  contingent  upon  quota- 
tions remaining  unchanged.  R.  w.  b. 

REBATE.  An  abatement  allowed  in  retiring 
a bill  of  exchange  before  maturity,  calculated 
upon  the  number  of  days  the  bill  has  yet  to 
run,  and  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  or 
at  a rate  decided  by  the  custom  of  a special 
trade  or  place.  In  London  it  is  now  usually 
taken  at  one  half  per  cent  above  the  bankers’ 
deposit  rates. 

Also,  in  bankers’  book-keeping,  an  allowance 
in  a balance-sheet  for  discount  received  upon 
bills  not  yet  matured.  In  practice,  rebate 
may  be  calculated  either  at  a fixed  or  arbitrary 
rate,  at  the  average  discount  rate  for  the  last 
three  or  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  the  day  upon 
which  the  closing  entries  are  made,  or  at  the 
actual  rate  at  which  each  bill  was  discounted 
(see  also  Discount).  r.  w.  b. 

RECEIPT.  A written  acknowledgment  of 
the  payment  of  money  or  of  the  delivery  of 
goods.  In  the  case  of  a ready-money  transaction 
a receipt  does  not  require  a stamp,  but  where 
credit  has  been  given,  any  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  money  or  of  a bUl 
of  exchange,  or  of  a cheque  or  a promissory 
note  or  satisfaction  of  a debt,  where  the  money, 
biU  of  exchange,  cheque,  note,  or  debt  is  £2  and 
upwards,  requires  an  adhesive  stamp  of  Id. 
The  obligation  to  provide  the  stamp  is  thrown 
on  the  person  to  whom  the  payment  is  made. 

[Alpe’s  Digest  oj the  Stamp  Acts,  1896.] 

J.  E.  0.  M. 


RECEIVER.  Where  it  is  desirable  that 
property  in  dispute  should  be  protected,  or  that 
income  should  be  appropriated  to  satisfy  a 
judgment,  the  court  will  appoint  a receiver  for 
the  purimse.  j.  e.  c.  m. 

RECEIVING  ORDER.  The  name  of  the 
order  made  on  the  petition  of  a creditor  or  the 
debtor  for  the  institution  of  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. Its  effect  is  to  put  the  official  re- 
ceiver in  charge  of  the  debtor’s  property  and  to 
stay  proceedings  pending  against  the  debtor 
(see  Bankruptcy  Law  and  Administration). 

E.  s. 

RECIPROCITY,  as  used  by  writers  on  trade, 
denotes  a special  class  of  trading  arrangement 
between  nations,  which  is  limited  by  the  grant 
of  special  advantages  on  one  side  in  considera- 
tion of  equal  advantages  given  by  the  other. 
At  one  time  the  use  of  the  term  was  so  extended 
as  to  embrace  a regular  system  of  trade  ; at  the 
present  day  it  rather  imports  a principle  which 
has  its  effect  in  special  cases.  The  term  first 
came  into  use  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
in  connection  with  the  relaxation  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  return  for 
similar  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  shipping  on 
the  part  of  a foreign  nation.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  was  in  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1815, 
which  contains  a clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
ships  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  on 
coming  into  the  ports  of  the  other  party,  should 
not  be  liable  to  any  greater  charges  than  the 
ships  of  that  other  contracting  party  were 
subjected  to  in  the  ports  of  the  first.  The 
action  of  Prussia  in  1822  forced  the  hand 
of  the  United  Kingdom  into  extending  the 
same  principle  to  our  dealings  with  European 
countries.  On  2nd  April  1824,  a convention 
was  made  with  Prussia  in  which  the  principle 
of  a reciprocal  concession  in  regard  to  duties 
on  tonnage  was  embodied  (Hertslet’s  Treaties, 
iii.  p.  313).  The  matter  was  taken  up  by 
Huskisson  {q.v.),  particularly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  shipping  interest,  and  the  plan 
was  then  applied  by  treaty  to  the  new  South 
American  states  which  had  just  declared  their 
independence  of  Spain.  Conventions  during  the 
immediately  ensuing  years  were  made  with 
Buenos  Ayres  (2nd  February  1825),  Colombia 
(18th  April  1825),  France  (26th  January 
1826),  and  Sweden  (18th  March  1826)  (see 
Hertslet’s  Treaties,  vol.  iii.),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  principle  was  extended  so  as  to  apply 
to  duties  on  imports. 

This  extension  of  the  system  to  import  duties 
suggested  a new  idea  to  certain  economic  writers, 
who  conceived  that  the  correct  theory  of  inter- 
national trade  was  to  base  it  on  reciprocal 
concessions,  so  that  no  nation  would  admit  the 
goods  of  another  on  any  given  terms  unless 
that  other  nation  treated  its  commodities  in  an 
equally  favourable  manner.  This  is  the  idea 
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specially  attached  to  the  term  “reciprocity” 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  its'corol- 
lary  was  that  retaliatory  duties  should  be  levied 
upon  all  countries  imposing  hostile  tariffs  on 
the  national  products.  It  found  several  ad- 
herents of  note,  and  its  claims  are  not  un- 
frequently  advocated  in  the  pamphlet  literature 
of  1840-50,  but  it  made  no  headway  in  the 
face  of  the  free-trade  movement,  and  the  act 
12  & 13  Viet.  c.  29,  which  embodied  the 
principle  of  extending  favours  to  foreign  powers 
where  those  powers  gave  favourable  treatment 
to  British  goods,  carefully  avoided  any  sugges- 
tion that  such  treatment  must  be  a condition 
precedent  to  the  grant  of  the  favours. 

The  basis  of  the  reciprocity  theory  is  the  idea 
that  where  two  countries  trade  with  each  other 
to  repeal  an  import  duty  in  one  while  a high 
duty  is  kept  up  in  the  other  is  to  make  the 
first  country,  pro  tanto,  tributary  to  the  second. 
It  is  put  concisely  in  a letter  from  Col.  Torrens 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

“ By  a failure  to  oppose  hostile  tariffs  with 
retaliatory  duties  we  confer  on  foreign  powers 
a bonus  on  the  continuance  of  their  restrictive 
systems,  while  by  maintenance  of  retaliatory 
duties  against  countries  refusing  to  receive 
British  goods  on  terms  of  reciprocity  we  shall 
render  it  the  palpable  and  unmistakable  interest 
of  foreign  states  to  act  upon  the  true  principles 
of  free  trade”  (Torrens’  Coitimercial  and  Colonial 
Policy,  1844,  ad  finem,  pp.  26,  27  of  the 
“Letter”  to  Sir  R.  Peel). 

The  principle  advocated  by  Torrens  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  late  years  current  under 
the  name  of  Fair  Trade. 

The  term  “reciprocity”  survives  in  the  com- 
mercial legislation  and  treaty  arrangements  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  “reci- 
procity treaty  ” has  long  been  a favourite  instru- 
ment \vith  that  republic.  Under  such  a treaty 
one  nation  grants  the  other  special  reductions 
of  import  duties  in  return  for  equivalent  reduc- 
tions by  the  other  country  (see  Reciprocity  in 
U.S.).  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the 
treaty  policy  of  the  United  States  has  for  some 
years  been  based  upon  a principle  of  reciprocal 
concessions. 

This  policy  is  nearly  akin  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most  favoured  nation  clause  adopted 
by  the  United  States  government  (see  Pari. 
Pajier  C 4340,  1885).  Under  this  interpreta- 
tion, wliere  any  nation  as  a result  of  bargaining 
receives  concessions  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  the  States  decline  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  clause  to  any  other  nation  which  has  not 
made  specific  concessions  equivalent  to  those 
made  by  the  nation  to  whom  they  grant  their 
favours. 

[Smith.  Wealth  of  li'alions,  M'Culloch  ed.  1870, 
note  xii.  p.  538. — Torrens,  Budget  of  Commercial 
and  Colonial  Poli'-y,  London,  1844,  pp.  48-49,  61, 
242. — Huskisson’s  Speeches.  See  also  Sir  Louis 


Mallet,  “ Reciprocity  ” in  Ced/den  Club  Papers,  p.  6. 

The  imposition  of  a duty  by  one  country  on  the 
produce  or  manufactures  of  another  only  aSectc 
the  transactions  by  rendering  it  less  profitable 
both  to  the  seller  and  to  the  buyer  ; the  variations 
of  supply  and  demand  will  cause  the  incidence  of 
the  tax  to  fall  upon  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  in  varying  degree  ; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  equally  shared 
between  them.”  Also  bibliography,  art.  on  Re- 
TALIATIOK.]  C.  A.  H. 

RECIPROCITY  IN  THE  UNITED  .STATES. 
Commercial  reciprocity  as  a distinct  system  ha* 
had  an  uncertain  existence  in  the  Uni^  .States. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  present  form  of 
government  in  1789,  American  legislation  was 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  protection  to  home  commercial  interests. 
Higher  duties  were  placed  on  goods  imported 
in  foreign  ships.  Treaties  of  1794  and  1815 
tended  to  liberalise  commercial  arrangements 
and  to  remove  certain  special  restrictions. 
Between  1845  and  1854  there  was  considerable 
discussion  as  to  reciprocal  free  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
latter  year  a treaty  of  reciprocity  was  ratified 
by  which  the  British- American  sea  fisheries 
were  open  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
free  import  of  certain  raw  and  some  manu- 
factured commodities  was  given  to  Canada. 
This  was  terminated  in  1866.  The  advantage 
of  this  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  has 
been  much  questioned,  as  for  example  by  James 
G.  Blaine  in  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  vol.  in 
p.  620.  An  attempt  was  made  to  renew  this 
treaty  in  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871, 
but  was  unsuccessful  (for  detailed  references  to 
this  question  see  E.  Schuyler’s  American  Diplo- 
Tnacy,  New  York,  1886,  p.  430). 

In  1844  a treaty  was  signed  with  the  Zollverein 
providing  for  certain  reciprocity  favours,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  senate  on  the  ground 
that  this  was  an  invasion  of  l^slative  rights  by 
the  executive.  Reciprocity  treaties  with  Mexico  in 
1860  and  1883  also  failed  of  ratification  by  the 
senate.  A reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  ratified  in  1875,  by  which  provision 
was  made  for  the  admission  of  sugar  free  of  duty 
in  the  United  States  in  return  for  the  remission  of 
duties  on  certain  articles  manufactured  and  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  A reciprocity  move- 
ment with  the  Iiatin-.4.merican  countries  developed 
in  1882,  but  for  this  it  was  also  imj'ossible  to 
secure  congressional  endorsement. 

B}*  act  of  24th  May  1888,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  authorised  to  invite  delegates 
to  an  international  American  conference  to  consider 
measures  for  the  formation  of  an  American  customs 
union.  This  proposition  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, but  nearly  all  of  the  American  re- 
publics recommended  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties.  This  idea  was  incorporated  into  the 
Tariff  (McKinley)  Act  of  1890,  § 3.  Agreements 
were  made  with  various  countries,  notably  Brazil, 
San  Domingo,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  countries  by 
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which,  in  consideration  for  the  removal  b)'  the 
United  States  of  duties  imposed  upon  sugar,  coffee, 
aud  other  raw  productions  of  the  countries  named, 
those  governments  removed  or  reduced  the  import 
duties  formerly  imposed  upon  bread  stuff’,  provi- 
sions, lumber,  coal,  and  other  products.  This 
reciprocity  provision  was  dropped  from  the  Tariff’ 
Act  (Wilson)  of  1894.  Owing  to  the  brief  existence 
of  these  agreements,  aud  also  to  the  fact  that  a 
severe  commercial  and  financial  depression  inter- 
rupted trade  in  1893,  it  is  difficult  to  furnish 
evidence  as  to  their  value.  In  1897,  the  republi- 
can party  in  general  advocated  the  reintroduction 
of  such  a policy,  while  the  democratic  party 
opposed.  The  Tariff’  Act  (Dingley),  1897,  conse- 
quently reintroduces  certain  reciprocity  provisions 
{Commercial  Arrangements  concluded  with  Foreign 
Countries,  55th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Doc. 
No.  52,  p.  150;  also  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  concerning  Reciprocity  and 
Commercial  Treaties,  Washington,  1896,  p.  643  ; 
also  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada  of  1854, 
by  F.  E.  Haynes  in  Pub.  Amer.  Ec.  Assoc.,  v.  7 
pp.  417-486,  and  for  subject  in  general,  E.  Schuyler’s 
Amer.  Diplomacy,  New  York,  1886,  ch.  ix.] 

D.  B.  D. 

RECOGNITION. 

(a)  Recognition  of  New  Form  of  Government,  p.  269  ; 

(6)  Independence,  p.  269 ; (c)  Belligerency,  269. 

International  law  knows  at  least  three  kinds 
of  recognition,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a fourth  is  not  slowly  shaping  itself.  With 
the  vast  development  of  trans-oceanic  commerce 
this  subject  becomes  one  of  considerable  econ- 
omic importance. 

(a)  There  is  first  Recognition  of  a new  form  of 
Qovernment  in  an  old-established  state.  This 
occurs  when,  as  the  result  of  a successful  revolu- 
tion, or  a peaceful  change,  a monarchy  is  turned 
into  a republic,  or  a republic  into  a monarchy,  or  a 
kingdom  into  an  empire,  or  a new  line  of  kings 
is  established  in  a country,  or  a new  president 
takes  the  place  of  one  who  is  overthrown.  It  is 
the  custom  for  other  states  to  recognise  the  new 
government  and  carry  on  with  it  the  intercourse 
they  were  wont  to  carry  on  with  its  predecessor, 
when  events  have  shown  that  its  own  subjects  and 
citizens  are  content  to  submit  to  its  authority  and 
allow  it  to  speak  on  their  behalf.  The  only 
alternatives  to  recognition  in  such  a case  are  a 
cessation  of  intercourse  or  a war  of  intervention. 
The  first  is  impracticable,  unless  the  state  in 
question  is  very  insignificant ; the  second  is  happily 
rare.  Despotic  rulers  are  not  eager  to  recognise 
republican  governments,  nor  are  powerful  republics 
quick  to  enter  into  relations  with  successful 
dictators.  But  if  the  new  political  institutions 
prove  to  be  stable,  recognition  must  be  accorded 
•ooner  or  later.  'Thus  Prussia,  which  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  treat  as  an  established  government 
the  group  of  men  who  proclaimed  the  French 
Republic  on  4th  September  1870,  entered  into 
negotiations  for  peace  with  them  in  January  1871, 
after  five  months  of  strenuous  warfare  had  shown 
that  France  entrusted  her  resources  and  her  honour 
to  their  keeping. 


(6)  The  next  kind  of  recognition  to  be  con- 
sidered is  termed  Recognition  of  Independence. 
It  happens  when  a new  state  is  received  into  the 
family  of  nations  and  allowed  to  take  its  place  as 
an  international  unit  among  the  other  powers  of 
the  civilised  world.  The  rise  of  such  a state  is 
usually  due  to  successful  insurrection  ; and  it  is  this 
case  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen 
and  publicists,  and  caused  the  development  of 
well-established  rules.  If  a province  or  a colony 
revolts  with  a view  to  obtaining  a separate  state- 
existence  of  its  own,  other  powers  may  recognise 
its  independence  without  giving  just  cause  of 
offence  to  the  mother  country,  when  the  struggle 
is  actually  or  virtually  ended  in  favour  of  the 
political  community  claiming  to  be  a new  state. 
A de  facto  independence  which  bids  fair  to  be 
permanent,  and  against  which  no  serious  efl’orts 
ai’e  made  by  the  state  most  concerned  in  destroy- 
ing it,  is  a matter  of  which  other  states  may  take 
notice  as  their  inclinations  and  interests  prompt. 
But  if  they  recognise  independence  while  the 
recognised  power  is  still  engaged  in  an  uncertain 
conflict,  their  act  is  an  act  of  intervention  which 
the  mother  country  may  justly  resent  by  war. 
This  was  the  case  in  1778  when  France  recognised 
the  independence  of  the  revolted  British  colonies 
in  North  America,  while  Great  Britain  was  putting 
forth  all  her  power  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  and  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  We  immedi- 
ately went  to  war  with  France,  as  the  French 
government  had  calculated  that  we  should.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1824,  caused  no  war  with 
Spain,  because  that  power  had  for  years  practically 
abandoned  the  contest  with  its  rebellious  depend- 
ency, and  left  it  to  the  enjoyment  of  actual  self- 
government.  Recognition  of  independence  may 
be  granted  either  by  formal  declaration  or  by 
entering  into  such  relations  as  usually  exist  between 
independent  states,  as  for  instance  the  negotiation 
of  a treaty,  or  the  reception  of  a diplomatic  repre- 
sentative. When  a new  state  comes  into  being  by 
some  more  peaceful  process  than  separation  from  a 
state  already  in  existence,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  its  recognition  as  an  in- 
dependent member  of  international  society,  pro- 
vided that  it  possesses  a government  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  duties  and  supporting  the  responsi- 
bilities thrown  upon  civilised  powers  by  modern 
international  law  (see  Lawrence,  Principles  of 
International  Law,  §§  57-60). 

(c)  Recognition  of  Belligerency  forms  the  third 
of  the  kinds  of  recognition  we  are  considering. 
Wlien  a community  engages  in  insurrection  against 
the  constituted  authorities  with  the  object  of 
changing  the  government,  redressing  grievances, 
or  securing  its  own  independence,  it  places  itself 
in  a peculiar  and  anomalous  position.  War  is  a 
function  of  states,  and  it  is  not  a state — it  may 
not  even  wish  to  become  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  supporting  armies,  and  possibly  navies  also, 
and  is  carrying  on  hostile  operations  with  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal.  If  it  is  not  a lawful  belli- 
gerent its  troops  are  bandits  aud  their  acts  of  force 
mere  robbery  and  murder.  Yet,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  its  independence  and  statehood  cannot  be 
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recognised,  while  the  struggle  still  continues,  with- 
out a breach  of  comity  towards  the  parent  state. 
Moreover,  difficulties  arise  about  such  economic 
questions  as  the  validity  of  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgent  governments  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce  at  their  ports  by  levying  import  duties, 
granting  clearances,  and  exercising  a general  super- 
intendence. These  matters  have  been  settled  by 
what  is  called  recognition  of  belligerency,  which 
accords  to  the  recognised  community  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  a state  as  far  as  the  war  and 
foreign  commerce  are  concerned,  but  no  further. 
Its  troops  are  lawful  combatants,  its  ships  of  war 
lawful  cruisers,  its  captures  lawful  captures,  its 
customs  lawful  duties,  and  its  blochades  lawful 
blockades.  But  it  may  not  send  regular  diplo- 
matic ministers,  or  negotiate  treaties,  or  carry  on 
with  neutral  powers  the  usual  official  intercourse 
between  government  and  government.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  belligerency  of  insurgents  is  never 
welcome  to  the  state  against  which  they  are  in 
revolt,  though  it  gains  by  being  free  from  inter- 
national responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its  rebels, 
and  by  being  able  to  enforce  against  recognising 
powers  all  the  rights  over  neutral  commerce  pos- 
sessed by  a regular  belligerent.  But  recognition 
gives  it  no  just  ground  of  quarrel  if  the  recognised 
community  possesses  an  organised  government, 
ruling  over  a fairly  well-defined  territory,  and 
carrying  on  war  in  civilised  fashion  with  forces 
under  a reasonable  degree  of  order  and  discip- 
line, and  if,  in  addition,  the  interests  of  the 
recognising  state  are  so  closely  affected  by  the 
conflict  that  it  is  obliged  to  decide  how  it  will 
treat  the  insurgents  and  their  operations.  The 
question  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  contro- 
versy which  grew  out  of  the  recognition  of  the 
belligerency  of  the  southern  confederacy  by  Great 
Britain  in  1861,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  civil  war  in  the  United  States  (see  Letters  of 
Historicus,  London,  1863).  The  rules  laid  down 
above  would  be  generally  accepted  to-day,  but 
they  do  not  cover  every  possible  or  probable  case. 
Five  times  within  recent  years  has  a conflict 
against  established  authority  been  maintained 
mainly  by  a revolted  fleet.  On  none  of  these 
occasions  did  other  powers  recognise  belligerency, 
but  whenever  the  revolt  was  serious  and  long- 
continued,  they  hesitated  to  treat  the  insurgent 
ships  as  pirates.  Only  in  one  case,  that  of  Chile 
in  1891,  was  the  insurrection  successful.  Yet  in 
every  case  a distinction  was  made  in  practice 
between  the  revolted  cruisers  and  ordinary  pirates ; 
and,  with  some  few  aberrations,  the  principle  was 
acted  upon  that,  as  long  as  there  was  no  attempt 
to  exercise  belligerent  rights  against  the  subjects 
and  commerce  of  other  powers,  they  on  their  part 
would  not  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
insurgent  squadrons,  or  prevent  the  exaction  of 
reasonable  customs  duties  in  ports  under  insurgent 
control.  Some  name  for  this  is  required,  and  it 
might  well  be  called  recognition  of  insurgency 
(see  an  article  by  Lawrence  called  “Recogni- 
tion of  Belligerency  considered  in  relation  to 
Naval  Warfare,”  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  for  January  1897). 
Recognition  by  oue  power  does  not  bind  other 
powers,  and  the  insurgents  whose  belligerencv  is 


recognised  do  not  acquire  the  rights  of  war  as 
against  neutrals,  except  in  respect  of  those  slates 
who  have  accorde<i  them  recognition.  The  mother- 
country  cannot  be  expected  to  recognise  in  a 
formal  and  official  manner  the  belligerency  of  iu 
revolted  subjects ; but  in  practice  it  generally 
treats  them  as  lawful  combatants,  from  both 
humanity  and  a desire  to  avoid  reprisals. 

[See  Hall,  Intemalicmal  Law,  pt.  L ch.  L and 
pt.  ii.  ch.  L,  Oxford,  1904. — Letters  of  Historicus 
(i.e.  Sir  W.V.  Harcourt),  London,  1863. — Halleck. 
International  Law,  ch.  iiL  §§  21-28  and  notes. 
Baker’s  ed.  London,  1878. — LawTence,  Principles 
of  Iniemational  Law,  §§  56-60,  302-305,  London 
and  Boston,  1900. — Oppenheim,  Interruilwmal 
Law,  pt.  i.  ch.  iL  London,  1905.]  t.  j.  l. 

RECOGNITIONS.  The  system  of  recogni- 
tion by  jury  was  improved  and  extended  under 
Henry  II.,  who,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Great 
Assize,  applied  it  to  obviate  the  need  of  having 
recourse  to  trial  by  battle  in  disputes  as  to  land. 
GlanviU  {De  legibus  Angliae,  iL  c.  7-17)  states 
that  the  proceedings  began  by  the  person  in 
possession  appljdng  the  Ouria  Regis  to  stay  all 
other  proceedings  until  the  cause  for  whidi  he 
placed  himself  on  the  assize  had  been  deter- 
mined. His  adversary  then  applied  to  the 
court  for  a writ  by  which  four  Imights  of  the 
same  cotmtry  and  neighbourhood  should  t>e 
directed  to  choose  twelve  lawful  knights,  also 
from  the  same  neighbourhood,  who  should 
declare  an  oath  which  of  the  two  litigants  had 
the  greater  right  to  the  land  in  dispute.  When 
the  four  knights  had  appeared  before  the  court, 
and  the  twelve  had  been  nominated  and  sworn, 
the  recognition  proceeded  on  the  day  appointed, 
whether  the  case  was  defended  or  undefended. 
If  the  twelve  jurors  knew  the  facts  of  the  case 
aud  agreed  on  a verdict  the  cause  was  ended  ; 
but  if  some  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  facts 
they  were  to  be  set  aside,  and  others  called  in 
their  place  who  were  better  informed.  So,  also, 
if  they  were  divided  in  opinion,  others  had  to 
be  brought  in  until  twelve  were  unanimously 
in  favour  of  one  side  or  the  other.  The  course 
in  the  assizes  of  Novel  Disseisin,  Mort  d’ancester. 
Darrein  presentment,  and  others  was  the  same, 
except  that  the  sheriff  nominated  the  jurors. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  jurors  were  sworn 
witnesses  to  the  fact,  and  not,  as  at  present, 
judges  of  the  fact,  founding  their  verdict  wholly 
on  testimony  brought  before  them.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  their  knowledge  of  the  case 
might  bo  derived  per  verba  palrum  suorum  , or 
from  persons  in  whom  they  implicitly  trusted. 

[Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  i.  p.  615. — Select  Charters, 
p.  161. — Sir  F.  P.algrave,  The  Merchant  and  the 
Friar,  1837,  2nd  ed.  1844.  r.  H. 

RECOINAGES,  or  the  calling  in  of  old  aud 
issue  of  now  coins,  played  a very  small  jiart  in 
English  history  down  to  1547.  Nearly  every 
alteration  of  the  coinage  (1066  to  1543) 
reduced  its  weight  but  not  its  fineness,  and 
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since  1344  (when  gold  began  to  be  regularly 
coined)  affected  both  metals  simultaneously  ; 
the  exceptions  are  the  lightening  of  gold  only 
in  1465,  and  the  issue  of  one  base  gold  coin 
in  1526  ; so  that  as  a rule  the  new  circulated  on 
equal  terms  with  the  old  abraded  and  depreci- 
ated coins.  True,  we  read  of  detached  laws 
demonetising  light  silver  and  offering  to  recoin 
it  at  the  holder’s  expense  (1292),  and  in  one 
case  the  king  offered  to  waive  his  dues  if  light 
gold  were  brought  in  for  recoinage  within  a 
certain  date  (1421),  thus  putting  a premium 
upon  speed.  And,  doubtless,  the  debasement 
of  gold  and  silver  (1543-45)  drove  out  the  old 
coin,  but  by  natural  and  not  artificial  means. 
The  difBculty  of  superseding  the  old  coinage 
was  never  crucial  until  the  task  of  restoring 
gold  and  silver  was  undertaken,  in  1549  and 
1548  respectively  ; for  the  two  metals  have, 
since  1548,  been  dealt  with  separately.  In 
order  to  restore  gold  (1549-53)  the  old  coins 
were  exchanged  at  the  mint  during  a certain 
interval  at  tale  rates ; afterwards  their  tale 
values  were  reduced.  Similarly  in  such  subse- 
quent alterations  of  the  gold  coinage  as  have 
been  due  to  the  altered  ratio  of  gold  to  silver, 
and  therefore  involved  reductions  of  weight,  the 
tale  value  of  old  pieces  has  been  usually  raised. 
Other  restorations  of  the  coin  being  due  to 
light  and  base  coin,  have  involved  complete 
demonetisation,  which  has  been  effected 
ditferently  at  different  times.  The  most 
important  instances  were  the  following : 

In  1560-61  the  mint  took  base  silver 
testoons  and  groats  at  a reduced  tale  rate  from 
27th  September  to  20th  May,  adding,  up  to 
25th  April,  a premium  for  large  quantities. 
Lesser  silver  moneys  were  similarly  bought  in 
up  to  20th  September.  Otherwise  part  of 
the  base  money  was  demonetised  9 th  April, 
and  the  other  part  20th  July.  The  mint 
bought  in  £638,113  : 16  ; 6 tale,  and  netted  a 
profit  of  £14,079  ; 13  : 9 (Froude,  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  vii.  p.  453,  confuses  silver  with 
total  recoinage). 

In  1696  tax  collectors  took  light  and  base 
silver  coin  at  tale  rates  from  1st  Jan.  to  4th 
May,  and  tellers  of  the  exchequer  up  to  24th 
June  (7  & 8 Will.  III.  o.  1)  ; then  they  paid 
it  in  to  the  central  and  to  five  local  mints  to  be 
rwoined.  After  this  last  date  its  demonetisa- 
tion was  complete.  The  remaining  hammered 
silver  money  was  taken  by  weight  at  the  mints 
from  4th  Nov.  1696  to  1st  July  1697  at  a 
premium  of  2d.,  and  by  tax  collectors  for  a 
lera  period  at  a premium  of  4d.  per  oz.  over 
mint  value  ; otherwise  it  was  demonetised  1st 
Dec.  1696.  These  two  recoinages  amounted, 
according  to  Ending,  to  £6,882,908  : 19  : 7 
I tale,  and  cost  £2,700,000  (?)  (Ruding  includes 
’ ^^'*^ages  from  plates  ; Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng- 
• land,  cE  xxi.,  confuses  these  two  processes.) 

In  1773-74  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  tax 


collectors,  and  special  local  exchangers,  bought  in 
at  tale  rates  two  classes  of  light  gold  coin  during 
1^  months  and  3 months  19  days  respectively, 
and  exchanged  them  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  forwarded  them  to  the  mint  for  recoinage ; 
a third  and  worse  class  was  bought  in  by  weight. 
This  recoinage  cost  £517, 320:2:  2^. 

In  1817  tale  values  were  given  by  the  mint, 
helped  by  local  exchangers  and  banks,  for  all 
light  silver  from  12th  Feb.  to  1st  March,  and 
for  all  but  the  lightest  silver  for  another  three 
months  ; otherwise  the  old  silver  was  demonet- 
ised 1st  March.  In  this  recoinage  most  of 
the  new  coin  was  ready  before  the  old  coin 
was  called  in.  This  recoinage  amounted  to 
£2,599,487:5:2  tale,  omitting  coins  coined 
in  advanee  or  out  of  plate,  etc.,  and  cost 
£793,624:13:5,  £233,764:3:10  of  which 
was  paid  out  of  profits  of  the  new  silver  (token) 
coinage  [Accounts  and  Papers,  1818,  No.  227]. 
In  the  copper  recoinage  of  1817  copper  more 
than  twenty  years  old  was  brought  in  by 
weight  with  the  usual  premia  for  quantity  and 
speed.  The  recoinages  of  gold,  under  the  act 
of  1891,  had  withdrawn  up  to  March  1905 
about  £49,800,000  in  sovereigns  and  half 
sovereigns.  For  further  details  see  Light 
Gold  and  Silver  Coin. 

[R.  Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  3rd  ed. 
1840. — United  States  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  state  annual  recoinages  of 
every  important  country.]  J.  D.  R. 

RECORDE,  Robert  (1510  ?-1558),  was  ad- 
mitted at  Oxford  about  1525  and  elected  fellow 
of  All  Souls’  in  1531.  He  taught  mathematics 
and  medicine  at  Cambridge,  graduated  M.D. 
there  in  1545,  returned  to  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards practised  as  a physician  in  London  in 
1547.  He  became  controller  of  the  mint  at 
Bristol  in  1549,  and  in  May  1551  general 
surveyor  of  the  mines  and  money  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

He  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy  in  English  ; he  intro- 
duced algebra  into  England,  and  was  probably 
the  first  among  his  countrymen  to  adopt  the 
system  of  Copernicus.  His  works  include  some 
on  medicine.  The  mathematical  treatises  are  (1) 
The  Orounde  of  Artes  (1540,  and  many  subsequent 
editions  to  1699)  on  arithmetic,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  a publication  on  alloys,  contemplated 
by  Recorde  ; (2)  The  Whetstone  of  Witte  ( 1 557, 
etc.)  on  algebra,  the  first  English  book  containing 
the  symbols  + and  - , and  “ a paire  of  paralleles, 
or  Gewowe  lines  of  one  lengtlie,  thus  : ” = to 
represent  equality ; (3)  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge 
(1551,  etc.)  on  geometry  ; (4)  The  Castle  of 
Knowledge  (1551,  etc.)  on  .astronomy. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xlvii. 
p.  367-369. — Prof,  de  Morgan  in  Companion  to 
the  Almanac,  1837,  p.  30.]  h.  h.  t. 

RECOUP  (Fr.  recoupe).  To  replace,  or 
regain  a sum  advanced  or  lost.  R.  w.  b. 
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RECOURSE.  In  dealing  with  bills  of 
exchange,  each  holder  has  a right  of  recourse 
upon  his  immediate  endorser  and  upon  every 
other  previous  endorser,  provided  the  bill  has 
been  duly  presented  at  maturity,  and  noted  or 
protested  according  to  law,  and  also  that  the 
demand  for  repayment  is  made  in  due  course 
without  delay.  As  a matter  of  convenience  it 
is  usual,  in  extensive  discount  operations,  in 
the  case  of  bills  endorsed  in  blank  by  previous 
holders,  to  dispense  with  actual  endorsement  of 
each  bill  by  obtaining  a written  undertaking  to 
admit  recourse.  In  some  cases  bills  are  dis- 
counted without  recourse,  and  are  so  endorsed. 
Coupons  and  notes,  payable  abroad,  are  sold  with 
recom-se  unless  otherwise  agreed.  R.  w.  b. 

RECOVERY.  A collusive  action  by  means 
of  which  a tenant  in  tail  could  bar  all  entails, 
remainders,  and  reversions,  and  could  either 
convey  an  estate  in  fee  simple  to  a purchaser, 
or  retain  it  himself.  This  was  in  ordinary  use 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  year  1833. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  was  a device  by  which  a 
man  whose  estate  was  entailed  on  his  children 
could  “cut  olf  the  entail,”  that  is,  deprive  them 
of  their  right  to  succeed  him,  and  could  either 
keep  his  land  as  a fee  simple,  or  sell  it  to 
strangers.  It  resulted  from  the  desire  of  the 
judges  to  break  down  the  statute  of  Edward  I. 
known  as  de  donis.  In  a common  recovery 
with  “double  voucher,”  the  lands  were  con- 
veyed by  deed  by  the  tenant  in  tail  to  a person 
called  the  “tenant  to  the  prmcipe,”  against 
whom  feigned  proceedings  were  then  taken  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  The  “demandant,” 
or  intending  purchaser,  who  desired  to  become 
the  “recoveror,”  issued  a writ  against  the 
tenant  to  the  pracipe  who  thereupon  called  on 
the  tenant  in  tail  to  warrant  his  title  in  accord- 
ance with  a supposed  agreement  to  do  so.  The 
tenant  in  tad.,  in  his  turn,  vouched  or  called 
upon  some  landless  person,  usually  the  crier  of 
the  court,  to  warrant  his  omi  title.  The  de- 
mandant then,  by  permission  of  the  court,  took 
the  crier  or  “common  vouchee  ” aside  to  speak 
with  him,  and  having  once  quitted  the  court, 
the  man  did  not  return.  On  this  default  judg- 
ment was  given  for  the  demandant  or  recoveror 
to  recover  the  lands  from  the  tenant  to  the 
prcecipe,  that  is,  in  reality,  from  the  tenant  in 
tail  ; and  for  the  tenant  in  tail  to  recover 
lands  of  eqital  value  from  the  common  vouchee, 
who,  by  disappearing,  had  failed  to  warrant  his 
title.  If  lauds  of  equal  value  had  actually  been 
recovered,  they  would  have  taken  the  place  of 
those  lost  by  the  common  vouchee’s  default,  and 
would  have  descended  to  the  issue  of  the  tenant 
in  tail ; but  as  the  man  had  no  land,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  against  him  was  nugatory, 
and  thus  not  only  the  rights  of  the  issue,  but 
also  of  the  reversioners  and  remainder  men  were 
defeated,  and  the  estate  tail  was  therefore  said 
to  be  barred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demandant 


or  recoveror  obtained  by  judgment  of  the  court 
an  estate  in  fee  simple  of  which  the  sheriff  was 
directed  by  writ  to  put  him  in  possession. 
This  jugglery  was  abolished  by  statute  3 4 4 
WilL  IV.  c.  74  (see  Entail,  Law  of  ; Fine). 

[Joshua  Williams,  Law  of  Ileal  Properly. — 
Hallam,  Conslit.  JlUt.,  cap.  L]  a.  h. 

RECTA  PRISA  was  the  right  which,  accord- 
ing to  Fleta  (Lib.  2,  c.  22,  written  circa  a.d. 
1290),  the  king  exercised  in  taking  one  barrel 
of  wine  from  the  prow  and  another  from  the 
stern  of  every  vessel  laden  with  wine,  on 
payment  of  twenty  shiUings  for  each  such 
barrel.  If  he  required  more  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  a price  settled  by  trustworthy  people 
{precium  fide  digrwrum). 

Whether  this  definition  was  correct  or  not 
in  1290,  it  does  not  altogether  agree  with  that 
given  in  Liber  ATbus,  tvritten  a hundred  and 
thirty  years  later.  In  that  work  the  king  k 
stated  to  have  been  entitled  to  take  2 tons  of 
wine  from  every  vessel  bringing  20  tons  or 
more  ; and  1 ton  from  every  vessel  bringing  10 
tons  or  more  but  less  than  20  tons.  From  a 
ship  bringing  less  than  10  tons  he  was  entitled 
to  take  nothing. 

The  Cinque  Ports  and  the  port  of  London 
claimed  to  be  exempt  from  Recta  Prisa,  but  it 
is  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  the 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  6 Ed.  I.  that 
the  exemption  was  only  intended  to  apply  to 
tvines  imported  by  them  for  their  own  use. 

[SeePRiSAGB;  Prise. — Hubert  Hall,  TheOustom 
Revenue  of  Englarid,  London,  1 885, 8vo.]  g.  l t. 

REDEMPTION  OF  NATIONAL  DEBT. 
The  following  table  shows  that  between  1882 
and  1897  the  National  Debt  was  diminished 
by  about  £118,000,000.  The  war  in  South 
Africa  (1899-1902)  raised  it  very  largely.  It 
stood  in  1907  at  about  £743,000,000. 

Aggregate  Gross  Liabilities  of  the  United  King- 
dom, including  the  Funded  Debt,  Unfunded 
Debt,  Estimated  Oapital  Value  of  Terminable 
Annuities,  Russian  Dutch  Loan,  Liability, 
1882-1891;  Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888; 
Barracks  Act,  1890;  Telegraph  Act,  1892; 
Kaval  irorA:  Acts,  1895  ; and  from  1882  to 
1894  the  Estimated  Amount  qf  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies 
Deficiency. 
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[For  further  details  and  explanations  of  this 
statement,  see  Parliamentary  Paper,  C 8227, 
1897  ; and  arts.  Debts,  Public  ; National 
Debt  ; Sinbung  Fund  {Statistical  Abstract  for 
the  United  Kingdtcnn,  from,  1892  to  1896).'] 

REDEMPTION,  EQUITY  OF.  See  Equity 
OF  Redemption. 

RE-ENTRY.  The  right  of  re-entry  is  the 
name  given  to  a lessee’s  right  to  cancel  the 
lease  and  take  possession  of  the  property 
leased  in  the  event  of  the  lessee  failing  to 
observe  the  covenants  contained  in  the  lease. 
1 This  right  has  been  rendered  much  less  oppres- 
. sive  by  recent  legislation  (see  Entry,  Right 
. of).  e.  s. 

REES,  Otto  van  (died  1868),  born  at 
Li^e,  Belgium,  studied  law  at  Utoecht  from 
1844  to  1851,  and  practised  in  it  there  till 
1858.  He  then  was  appointed  professor  of 
Political  Science  at  the  university  of  Groningen, 
and  in  1860  at  that  of  Utrecht,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1868.  Besides  a large 
number  of  articles  on  different  historical  and 
economic  subjects,  for  the  greater  part  pub- 
lished in  his  periodical  the  Pantheon,  Van 
Rees  wrote  the  following  more  distinctly  scien- 
tific works : 

'Perhandeling  over  de  Aemvysing  der  politike 
prenden  en  maximen  van  Holland  en  West- 
Priesland  door  Pieter  de  la  Court.  (Treatise 
and  Summary  of  Political  Bases  and  Maxims 
in  Holland  and  Vest-Vriesland,  by  P.  de  la 
Court),  Utrecht,  Dekema,  1851.  — Prysver- 
S handeling  over  de  verdiensten  van  Gyshert  Karel 
van  Hogendorp  als  staathuishoudkundige,  ten- 
aamien  van  Nederland.  (Prize-Essay  on  the 
ilerits  of  G.  K.  van  Hogendorp  as  an  Econ- 
omist, with  reference  to  the  Netherlands), 
Utrecht,  Van  der  Post,  1854.  — 'Poorlezingen 
over  de  geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche  volks- 
plantirujen  in  Noord-Amerika,  besehouwd  uit  het 
oogpwU  der  koloniale  politiek  (Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  North- 
America,  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Colonial  Politics),  Tiel,  Campagne,  1855. — 
iGeschiedenis  der  Uaathuishondkunde  in  Neder- 
land (History  of  Political  Economy  in  Hol- 
land), Utrecht,  Kemink  en  Zoon,  1865  and 
1868. 

Of  these  works,  which  all  have  an  historical 
character,  the  latest  mentioned  especially  has 
great  merits  ; the  first  part  of  this  contains  a 
very  complete  history,  not  only  of  the  science 
of  political  economy  in  Holland,  but  also  of  the 
general  social  development  of  Holland  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  from  an  economical 
\ point  of  view  ; the  second  part  gives  the  history 
!Of  ^e  East-  and  West-Indian  Companies  ; it 
• IS  the  best  work  written  on  that  subject. 

A.  F.  V.  L. 

reeve.  The  proeposilus  or  representative 
usually  elected  by  the  villeins  of  a manor  from 
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among  themselves,  though  sometimes  nomin- 
ated by  the  lord.  He  had  the  public  duty  of 
going  with  the  priest  and  four  other  men, 
hundredarii,  to  attend  the  hundred  court,  the 
court  of  the  county,  and  the  justices  in  eyre, 
when  the  lord  of  the  manor  himself  did  not  go. 
He  also  led  the  men  to  the  Fyed  (q.v.).  At  other 
times  he  acted  as  a kind  of  foreman  of  the 
villeins,  superintending  their  labour  and  keep- 
ing account  with  the  bailiff  of  the  due  per- 
formance of  each  man’s  yearly  task.  In  return 
he  was  freed  from  all  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a villein  in  respect  of  his  holding  ; but  the 
office  does  not  seem  to  have  been  desired,  and 
Maitland  (Sel.  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts,  pp. 
23,  45)  gives  instances  of  considerable  pay- 
ments made  for  permission  to  relinquish  it.  At 
Whissonsett  in  1382  {Court  Polls,  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Walter  Rye)  the  office  was  annexed  to 
certain  holdings  in  turn.  r.  h. 

REFEREE  is  the  name  for  a person  to  whom 
a dispute  is  referred  as  arbitrator  (see  Arbitra- 
tion). 

All  proceedings  under  a reference  are  now 
regulated  by  the  Arbitration  Act  1889,  which 
deals  with  arbitrations  agreed  on  by  the  parties, 
as  well  as  with  references  under  orders  of  court. 
In  either  case  the  referee  has  extensive  powers  as 
regards  the  summoning  and  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  his  award  is  enforced  in  the  same 
way  as  a judgment  of  the  court.  Three  “ official 
referees  ” are  attached  to  the  supreme  court,  but 
arbitrations  ordered  by  the  court  may  also  be 
referred  to  “ special  ” referees,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  voluntary  arbitrations  may  be  taken  before 
the  “official  referees”  (see  Arbitration  Act,  1889, 
§ 3).  E.  s. 

REFERENDUM  means  the  decision  of  a 
political  question,  partly  by  the  dii’ect  votes 
of  the  people,  partly  by  representative  institu- 
tions. Decisions  by  a people  without  repre- 
sentative institutions,  as  in  Tacitus  (Germania, 
xi.),  or  in  the  “ Landesgemeinde  ” of  Glanis, 
Uri,  Unterwald,  and  AppenzeU  for  the  last  six 
centmies,  or  in  the  “town  meeting”  of  New 
England  townships  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
or  in  Rousseau’s  or  More’s  Utopias,  illustrate 
“direct  self-government,”  not  the  referendum. 
Again  in  1888  et  seq.,  French  and  Italian 
mayors  took  the  votes  of  their  constituents  on 
matters  involving  expense  ; this,  like  the  votes 
in  Belgian  towns  for  universal  suffrage  (Feb. 
1893),  and  the  Durham  miners’  vote  against 
eight  hours  (1891),  and  the  South  Australian 
vote  on  education  (1896)  binds  nobody,  and 
therefore  does  not  belong  to  politics.  Votes 
for  a person  are  “plebiscites”  not  referenda; 
and  the  Belgian  election  in  1892,  in  order  to 
revise  specified  articles  of  the  constitution,  was 
an  election  ad  hoc,  not  a referendum.  Again 
the  Swiss  laws  of  1874  and  1892,  under  which 
one  of  the  two  federal  councils  or  50,000 
citizens  may  demand  a popular  vote  whether 
the  constitution  or  some  part  of  it  shall  bo 
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amended,  is  “popular  initiative”  or  “man- 
date” ; and  “mandate,”  though  it  may  (since 
1892)  take  the  form  of  a “projet  de  loi,”  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  referendum.  Again  the 
arrangement  under  which  the  Stoss  constitu- 
tion of  1802  was  rejected  by  a majority  of 
actual  hut  not  of  registered  voters,  and  was 
declared  accepted,  is  more  properly  classed  as 
“veto”;  but  “mandate”  and  “veto”  are 
sometimes  classed  as  ‘ ‘ referenda.  ” 

Origin. — In  the  15th  century  certain  com- 
munes in  the  Grisons  of  the  “ Landesgemeinde  ” 
type  appointed  delegates  to  form  leagues ; 
these  delegates  accepted  the  decisions  of  the 
league  “ad  referendum,”  i.e.  subject  to  the 
approval  of  their  respective  communes.  Simi- 
larly in  1643  four  colonies  formed  New  England, 
but  the  Plymouth  delegates  would  not  sign  the 
federal  articles  until  they  were  approved  by 
their  constituents.  It  arose  in  the  federal 
efforts  of  directly  self-governing  townships. 

Progress. — In  the  United  States  two  of  the 
eleven  original  states  which  framed  constitu- 
tions after  the  secession  submitted  them  to 
popular  vote.  In  both  the  township  system 
prevailed.  Only  one  of  the  thirty-two  state 
constitutions  between  1868  and  1893  was 
not  submitted  to  popular  vote.  And  constitu- 
tional law  has  enlarged  its  scope  so  as  to 
include  state  loans,  etc.  Again  “ local  option  ” 
laws  were  almost  unknown  in  1850  ; since 
then  each  state  has  passed  numerous  laws  to 
enforce  free  schools,  teetotalism,  land  registra- 
tion, etc.,  which  are  null  and  void,  except 
wliere  voters  of  some  locality  ratify  them.  Of 
Swiss  federal  constitutions  since  1802  two  were 
not  (1803-1815),  tvTO  were  (1848  and  1874) 
submitted  to  the  referendum.  That  of  1874, 
like  that  of  1848,  contains  a compulsory 
referendum  in  case  of  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution (art.  121)  (compare  the  French  system 
of  1795,  art.  343,  346).  It  also  has  a per- 
missive referendum  in  the  case  of  all  other 
laws  and  non-urgent  general  resolutions  (arrStes); 
these  being  null  and  void  for  90  days,  during 
which  30,000  voters  or  8 cantons  may  demand 
a referendum  (compare  the  French  system  of 
1793).  According  to  Lowell,  between  1874 
and  1897  laws,  etc.,  were  submitted  to 
permissive,  14  to  compulsory,  referendum. 
The  people  have  thus  accepted  civil  marriage 
])lus  divorce,  bankruptcy,  and  factory  acts,  a 
federal  monopoly  of  bank  notes  (1891)  and 
spirits,  compulsory  purchase  of  railways  by 
the  federation  (1897),  cominilsory  insurance, 
a fighting  tariff,  and  capital  jninishment,  and 
have  rejected  compulsory  vaccination,  federal 
bank  notes  (1875)  and  secular  education.  They 
also  used,  in  1893,  the  “mandato”  to  obtain 
an  anti-Jewish  Slaughter  of  Animals  Act,  which 
their  legislature  wisely  worded  so  as  to  make  it 
inoperative  ; in  1894  a mandate  for  “ le  droit  au 
travail  ” was  rejected.  As  for  cantons,  the  con- 


federation only  guarantees  their  constitutions, 
if  ratified  and  alterable  by  a majority  of  citizen* 
(art.  6).  The  referendum,  confin^  to  a U.w 
cantons  in  1830,  now  figures  in  the  l<^iblai;on 
of  every  canton  except  those  of  the  Landes- 
gemeinde tyj>e  and  Fribourg ; and  the  com- 
pulsory Zurich  system  of  1668,  under  which 
all  laws  and  most  general  resolutions  are  null 
and  void  until  accepted  by  the  people  in  their 
meetings  twice  a year,  had  in  1895  spread  to  9 
other  cantons.  In  Belgium  a royal  referendum 
has  been  proposed  and  rejected  (1892-93). 

Jn  England  adoptive  acts  have  worked  by 
means  of  a local  referendum  (1819-94).  Guardians 
could,  with  the  consent  of  the  vestry,  buy  and  i-i 
allotments  since  1819.  Other  laws  enabled  -ayj 
fifty  ratepayers  to  require  a poll — this  is  “the 
mandate,”  and  a grd,  latterly  a bare  majority  of 
voting  ratepayers  to  adopt  for  their  parish  elected 
vestries  (1831-94),  lighting  and  watching  (1633), 
burial  places  (1852),  recreation  grounds  (1660), 
baths  (1846),  and  libraries  ; but  in  boroughs  the 
town  council  stood  in  place  of  the  ratepayer! 
except  as  to  libraries,  an  exception  which  dis- 
appeared in  England  and  Scotland,  1693-94. 
The  constituents  might  since  1870  similarly  create 
or,  since  1876,  destroy  a school  board  subject  to 
governmental  discretion  ; a power  which,  since 
1894,  has  been  transferred  to  parish  meetings  or 
polls  in  rural  districts.  Advocates  of  temperanoe 
and  a universal  eight  hours’  day  often  rely  on 
local  option.  Small  groups  of  ultra-socialists  (L 
Gromlund,  Co-operaivot  CommontoealUi,  1692,  p. 
129)  and  ultra -individualists  (Anberon  Herbetit, 
Anti-Force  Papers,  18-85)  advocate  the  Zurich 
system.  A strike  is  usually  preluded  and  con- 
cluded by  a vote  of  strikers,  though  there  are 
strike  delegates. 

In  1893  the  House  of  Lords  proposed  to  allow 
certain  workmen  by  a § majority  to  exclude  the 
Employers’  Liability  Bill  from  their  industry  (Han- 
sard, 4S.  vol.  XX.  pp.  2 and  3)  ; this  proposal 
has  not  been  revived  in  the  discussions  of  the  act 
of  1897  ; hiul  it  been  passed  it  would  have  been 
the  only  instance  of  the  piopular  veto  in  English 
legislation. 

“ ^landate  ” and  “ referendum  ” are  .also 
loosely  used  in  political  discussions,  thus  the 
proposal,  made  perhaps  for  the  first  time  by  Lord 
Salisbury  twenty-five  years  ago  (see  Courtney’s 
speech.  Times,  9th  Oct.  1884),  often  made  by 
Conservatives  and  .always  rejected  by  Liberals, 
that  an  election  should  settle  differences  between 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  “ referendum  de  partage,”  instead  of  “ the 
election  ad  hoc.”  The  referendum  can  hardly 
be  introduced  into  constitutional  questions,  except 
where  the  representative  is  regarded  as  a delegate, 
and  that  is  not  the  case  in  England. 

[J.  Bcrney,  L' Initiative  popidaire  ct  la  Ugida- 1 
tion  fidirale,  1896. — S.  Deploige,  Lc  Rcifcrendtrml 
en  Suisse  (1892),  translated  C.  P.  'Trevelyan,  withj 
introiluction  and  bibliography  by  L Tomii. — i 
Nuina  Droz,  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  Ixvii.  p-i 
328. — A.  L.  Lowell,  Government  and  Parties  inj 
Continental  Europe  (1897).  — E.  P.  Oberholtzcr,j 
The  Referendum  in  America  (1893).  — R.  dc  1*1 
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Sizeranue,  Le  Referendum  communal  (1893). — J. 
Signorel,  Etude  de  Legislation  Compares  sur  le 
Rejerendum  Legislatif  (1896). — L.  Tomn,  “The 
Referendum  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,”  in 
Contemporary  Review  (August  1897),  mentions 
attempts  to  introduce  a “ referendum  de  partage.” 
— S.  and  B.  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  1898.] 

j.  D.  R. 

REFINING.  See  Assay. 
REFORMATORIES.  See  Prison  Labottr. 

REGALE.  During  the  vacancy  of  an  arch- 
bishopric or  bishopric  the  French  kings  claimed 
the  right  (1)  to  receive  all  the  revenues  of  the 
diocese,  (2)  to  appoint  to  all  benefices  vacant 
during  the  interval,  (3)  to  send  royal  oflBcers  to 
administer  the  temporalities  of  the  see.  These 
three  rights,  collectively  called  the  regale,  were 
first  formulated  in  the  testament  drawm  up  by 
Louis  IX.  before  his  departure  on  the  crusade. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  determined 
to  extend  the  system  of  the  rigaU  to  the 
provinces  recently  added  to  France.  This  gave 
rise  to  a vigorous  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  in  the  annexed  provinces,  and  their 
cause  was  supported  by  the  pope.  To  coerce 
the  papacy,  Louis  obtained  from  the  national 
synod  of  the  clergy  the  four  articles  of  1682, 
which  declared  the  practical  independence  of 
the  Gallican  Church.  The  Pope  Alexander 
VIII.  found  it  necessary  to  give  way  on  the 
original  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the  regale  was 
enforced  in  aU  the  provinces  of  France  as  long 
as  the  monarchy  lasted. 

[Gasquet,  Precis  des  Institutions  Politiques  et 
Sociales  de  I’Ancienne  France,  tome  ii.  ch.  i.  ] 


R.  L. 

REGALIA.  Tlie  term  regalia  was  used  by 
the  civilians  to  denote  the  royal  rights  of  a 
.sovereign.  Majora  regalia  comprises  the  greater 
rights  relating  to  the  royal  character  or  author- 
ity, minora  regalia  the  lesser  rights  including 
rights  to  revenue.  [Stephen’s  Blachstone,  bk. 
iv.  p.  1.] 

The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  ensigns 
of  royalty  such  as  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and 
coronation  robes.  j.  e.  c.  si. 


regard ERS.  See  Forest.s,  Mediaeval. 
REGIE.  a French  w’ord  which,  in  its 
widest  sense,  means  the  administration  of  goods 
by  a responsible  agent.  In  a more  special 
sense,  it  is  applied  to  levying  taxes,  in  contrast 
to  fanning  them  (see  Farmer  General  ; 
Farsiing  of  Taxes  ; Poblicani),  and  to  the 
^struction  of  public  works,  by  the  state  itself, 
instead  of  building  by  contract.  It  is  also 
often  used  as  the  name  of  monopolies  belonging 
to  the  state  in  France,  particularly  the  monopoly 
of  tobacco. 

[Ariicle  “ R4gie  ” in  the  SVouveau  Diclionnaire 
d Lconomie  Politique.l  *5.  ca. 

registration,  SCOTTISH  LAND 
oYSTEM.  See  Land  Registration  ; Sasine. 

REGRATOR.  See  Forestallers  and 
KEGR.VTOR.S. 


REGULATED  COJIPANIES  were  mercantile 
associations  holding  the  exclusive  right  of  trade 
with  certain  countries.  Each  member  managed 
his  own  business  on  his  own  capital,  but  was 
obliged  to  observe  the  company's  regulations. 

The  Hansards  of  the  Empire  (see  Hanseatic 
League)  and  the  merchants  of  the  Staple 
were  two  of  the  earliest  regulated  companies. 
However  they  had  decayed  before  the  end 
of  the  16th  century.  Of  more  importance 
to  England’s  budding  commerce  were  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  (see  Adventurers, 
Merchants)  the  Turkey,  Levant,  Russia, 
and  Eastland  companies.  The  Adventurers 
sprang  from  the  Mercers’  Gild  in  1407,  and 
still  existed  at  the  end  of  last  century  ; they 
traded  between  the  River  Somme  and  the  Skavv 
in  cloth.  The  Turkey  Company,  descended 
from  the  Grocer’s  Gild,  was  confined  to  mer- 
chants who  were  freemen  of  London.  The 
fine  on  entrance  was  reduced  to  £20  by  parlia- 
ment in  1752  (26  Geo.  II.  c.  18),  but  Adam 
Smith  declares  it  in  his  time  “a  strict  and 
oppressive  monopoly.”  The  Levant  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1581,  continued  by  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1644,  and  suppressed  in 
1825  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  33).  The  Russia  or 
Muscovy  Company’s  charter  dates  from  Philip 
and  Mary  ; it  was  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
associations,  but  its  fees  were  cut  down  to 
£5  : 10s.  by  parliament  (10  & 11  Will.  III. 
c.  6).  The  Eastland  Company,  trading  with 
the  Baltic,  was  incorporated  by  Elizabeth  ; 
originally  oppressive,  its  fees  were  reduced  to 
40s.  in  1684  (25  Car.  II.  c.  7).  Besides  these, 
the  East  India  Company  from  1600  to  1612 
was  a regulated  company,  and  in  1698  the 
“General”  East  India  Company  was  formed 
on  the  same  basis.  The  old  “ London  ” East 
India  Company  joined  as  one  of  its  members, 
but  ten  years  later  the  two  combined  on  a joint- 
stock  as  the  “United  Company  of  lilerchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies.”  The 
China  tea-trade  was,  however,  managed  till  1834 
by  the  “ Co-hong”  under  the  system  of  regula- 
tion. The  African  Company  (see  African 
Companies,  Early)  at  first  on  a joint-stock, 
became  in  1750  a regulated  association  ; it 
failed  through  want  of  funds  and  the  difficulty 
of  management,  and  was  dissolved  (1  & 2 Geo. 
IV.  c.  28). 

These  companies  were  formed  to  meet  the 
necessity  of  combination  amongst  merchants  in 
foreign  parts  before  the  16th  century.  They 
therefore  supported  consuls  to  look  after  their 
interests,  and  the  Turkey  Company  contributed 
towards  the  expense  of  the  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  Once  a company  was  formed, 
the  regulated  system  was  only  a natural 
extension  of  the  ideal  of  “well-ordered  trade,” 
from  municipal  to  international  commerce. 
No  one  but  a member  of  the  company  might 
trade  within  its  tenitory.  No  member  might 
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sell  below  the  standard  price.  No  member 
might  sell  more  than  a certain  quantity  in  each 
year.  It  was  these  regulations  which  made  the 
companies  so  unpopular.  The  sudden  flood  of 
wealth  from  the  New  World  caused  the  I7th 
century  to  be  a time  of  great  enterprise. 
Apprentices  and  men  of  straw  rushed  into 
trade  on  borrowed  capital  and  cut  prices  down  to 
an  alarming  extent  before  they  failed.  Against 
these  Inteklopers  the  companies  sought  to 
guard  by  high  entrance  fees,  and  no  doubt  the 
£25  fine  of  the  Levant  Company  and  the  £50 
and  £100  fine  of  the  Adventurers  did  keep 
many  men  out ; at  any  rate  it  must  have  pre- 
vented a general  merchant  speculating  on  an 
occasional  voyage,  when  he  saw  a favourable 
opportimity.  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
Adventurers,  their  revival  in  1616,  after  an 
eight  years’  suppression,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  trade  in  1622,  and  their  successful 
resistance  to  the  complaints  of  the  Mercliant 
Adventm'ers  of  Exeter  in  1643,  1645,  and  1661, 
show  that  their  contemporaries  approved  of 
them.  With  most  of  the  other  companies, 
parliament  had  to  interfere  after  the  Restora- 
tion, but  revoked  the  charter  of  none. 

More  doubtful  was  the  effect  of  the  regula- 
tion limiting  a merchant’s  annual  sales.  This 
Stint  may  be  compared  ivith  the  Vend  ig.v.) 
of  the  Newcastle  coal-owners,  by  which  the 
probable  amount  of  the  year’s  demand  was 
fixed  by  a committee,  and  each  owner  raised  his 
share,  proportionately  to  the  output  of  his  mine, 
as  estimated  relatively  to  the  others  (cp.  Report 
of  tile  Select  Committee  on  the  Goal  Trade,  1830, 
viii.  6).  Its  supporters  urged  that  by  this 
device  no  one  man  could  engross  all  the  trade 
and  form  a virtual  monopoly.  Its  opponents 
declared  that  it  limited  the  supply  of  goods 
and  raised  prices.  To  this  the  Adventurers 
answered  that  as  only  one  - tenth  of  the 
merchants  authorised  to  trade  used  their 
privileges,  the  deficient  supply  was  due  to 
the  unprofitableness  of  the  trade,  not  to  the 
company’s  action. 

Throughout  the  16th  century,  the  regulated 
companies  held  their  ground  ; in  the  17th  they 
were  out  of  date.  Men  cared  less  for  “well- 
ordered  trade,”  and  preferred  to  regulate  commerce 
by  customs  and  bounties  rather  than  by  the  hated 
monopoly  system.  Sir  Jo.siah  Child  {Discourse 
of  Trade,  iii.)  and  Adam  Smith  (bk.  v.  i. ) declare 
the  companies  are  useless,  and  this  the  latter 
thinks  “the  highest  eulogy.”  Probably  their 
accusations  of  oppression  and  restriction  were 
very  much  truer  after  1650  than  before.  From 
the  Revolution  the  companies  steadily  declined, 
and  by  1800  were  of  no  imiiortance.  L.  n.  H. 

REGULATION  OF  LABOUR.  See  In- 
dustry, Organisation  of. 

REHABILITATION  (Fr.).  An  act  of  pro- 
cedure to  restore  to  the  person  rehabilitated 
the  possession  of  the  civil  or  political  rights, 
the  loss  of  which  has  been  incurred  by  bank- 


ruptcy or  condemnation  for  a grave  criminal 
act.  'fbe  most  frequent  demands  for  rehabili- 
tation are  those  by  a trader,  who,  since  his 
bankruptcy  and  discharge,  has  paid  all  his 
former  debts  with  interest  and  costs,  including 
those  from  which  he  may  have  been  released 
by  composition  or  jjayment  of  a dividend. 
The  petition  must  be  addressed  to  a court  of 
appeal,  and  if  the  result  of  the  inquirj'  insti- 
tuted is  to  show  that  the  bankruptcy  was  not 
aggravated  by  any  fraudulent  acts,  the  re- 
habilitation is  granted  by  a decree  read  in 
the  court  by  which  the  demand  was  received, 
and  is  entered  on  the  register.  Among  the 
disabilities  of  bankrupts  removed  by  rehabilita- 
tion are  incapacity  to  hold  the  offices  of  agerO. 
de  change  (see  Change,  Agents  de)  or  broker, 
to  enter  a public  bourse,  to  become  an  elector, 
or  a member  of  a legislative  body,  or  ooundl  of 
prud’  hommes  ; to  act  as  a juror,  arbitrator,  or 
witness  to  a notarial  act,  to  obtain  discount  at 
the  bank  of  France,  etc.  In  England  rehabili- 
tation in  the  above-mentioned  sense  is  obtained 
by  an  annulment  of  the  Bankruptcy  or  by  an 
order  of  discharge  coupled  with  a certificate 
shotving  that  the  banl^ptcy  was  not  caused 
by  misconduct  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  S§  3 
and  6).  t.  l. 

REI.  The  rei,  or  ree,  is  the  unit  of  account 
in  both  Portugal  and  BraziL  1000  reis  = l 
melreis  (see  Milreis).  f.  e.  a. 

REICHSBANK.  See  Banking:  GEraiANV. 

REICHSMARK.  See  Mark  (German). 

RELATIVITY,  PRINCIPLE  OF,  IN 
POLITICAL  ECONOilY.  The  principle  that 
the  economic  doctrines  true  for  any  given 
epoch  are  relative  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  that  epoch,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  permanent  or  true  for  all  times,  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  teaching  of  the  his- 
torical school  of  economists.  The  idea  of  the 
relativitj'  of  economic  doctrines  follows  easily 
from  the  conception  of  economic  life  as  ex- 
hibiting continuous  organic  growth  and 
development,  and  this  conception  is  itself  the 
natural  outcome  of  historical  study. 

Richard  Jones  and  Friedrich  List  are  to  be 
regarded  as  important  forerunners  of  the 
historical  movement  rather  than  as  themselves 
tyiiical  representatives  of  the  movement  itself. 
What  is  most  characteristic,  however,  in  theii 
teaching  is  the  insistence  upon  relativity  in 
two  particular  spheres  ; and  a brief  reference 
to  their  vieivs  ^vlll  serve  to  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  the  principle  of  relatiifity  in  general. 
Jones  specially  insisted  on  the  limited  applic- 
ability of  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  as 
regards  both  place  and  time.  A theory  based 
on  the  assumptions  of  indi^•idual  ownership 
and  freedom  of  competition  could  not,  he 
pointed  out,  apply  to  oriental  states  of  society 
in  which  joint  ownership  is  the  rule  and  rents 
are  regulated  by  custom,  nor  even  to  those 
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instances  nearer  home  in  which  land  is  held 
on  a customary  tenure,  as  in  the  metayer 
system  (see  Metayage).  Similarly,  as  regards 
limitation  in  time,  he  showed  that  the  Ricard- 
ian law  could  not  hold  good  in  a condition  of 
affairs  such  as  existed  in  mediteval  economy, 
when  land  was  to  a great  extent  held  in 
common,  and  the  relations  between  the  owners 
and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  not  controlled 
by  free  competition.  Turning  to  List,  we  find 
that  his  defence  of  protective  duties  is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  relativity  in  the  condi- 
tions of  economic  productivity  in  a community. 
The  foundation  of  the  argument  is  the  position 
that  aU  civilised  communities  of  the  temperate 
p zone  pass  through  successive  economic  stages, 
p of  which  the  last  three  are  the  stage  of  agri- 
t culture  pure  and  simple,  the  stage  of  agricul- 
p ture  combined  with  manufactures  in  a nascent 
and  slowly  developing  condition,  and  then  the 
I stage  in  which  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
: commerce  have  all  reached  a high  and  weU- 
I balanced  development.  In  the  purely  agiicul- 

1 rural  stage  free  trade  with  richer  and  more 
developed  countries  is,  in  List’s  view,  a 
I necessary  condition  of  advance,  and  in  the 
. last  stage  of  aU  free  trade  is  also  advantageous. 
I On  the  other  hand,  the  training  and  develop- 
I ment  required  for  passing  from  the  second 
H stage  to  the  third  can  be  acquired  only  by 
li  means  of  a carefully  arranged  protective  system ; 
jand  in  the  second  stage  such  a system  is, 
fe  therefore,  necessary  for  progress.  The  solution 
I*  of  the  problem  of  protection  versus  free  trade 
|is  thus  regarded  as  relative  to  each  particular 

(people,  and  the  stage  of  development  which 
they  have  reached. 

I 'The  principle  of  relativity  in  the  sphere  of 
■economics  was  expressed  in  a more  general 
■ form  by  Wilhelm  Roscher.  Applying  to 
peconomic  phenomena  ideas  which  writers  on 
U jurisprudence  had  already  applied  to  legal 
^institutions  and  conceptions,  he  insisted  on 
Lthe  necessity  of  always  taking  into  consider- 
Jation  the  varying  character  of  economic  habits 
land  conditions  ; and,  in  particular,  he  pointed 
jont  the  fallacy  of  criticising  economic  institu- 
Itions,  regardless  of  a people’s  history,  and  the 
I rfstage  of  social  and  industrial  development  to 

B which  they  had  attained.  Karl  Knies  affirmed 
still  more  definitely  the  relativity  of  economic 
•doctrines  in  opposition  to  what  he  termed  the 
iahMlutism  of  theory,  that  is,  the  claim  — ex- 
IpUcitly  put  forward  by  some  of  the  older 
•writers,  and  tacitly  assumed  by  others — to 
|offer  something  that  is  true  unconditionally 
iand^  in  the  same  way  for  all  times,  lands,  and 
Rationalities.  “In  opposition  to  the  absolut- 
of  theory,  the  historical  conception  of 
•political  economy  rests,”  says  Knies,  “upon 
the.  fundamental  principle  that  the  theory  of 
political  economy,  in  whatever  form  we  find  it, 
•s,  like  economic  life  itself,  a product  of  histori- 
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cal  development ; that  it  grows  and  develops, 
in  living  connection  with  the  whole  social 
organism,  out  of  conditions  of  time,  space,  and 
nationality  ; that  it  has  the  source  of  its  argu- 
ments in  historical  life,  and  ought  to  give  to 
its  results  the  character  of  historical  solutions  ; 
that  the  laws  of  political  economy  should  not 
be  set  forth  otherwise  than  as  historical  ex- 
planations and  progressive  manifestations  of 
the  truth  ; that  they  represent  at  each  stage 
the  generalisations  of  truths  known  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  development,  and  neither  in 
substance  nor  in  fonn  can  be  declared  uncon- 
ditionally complete  ; and  that  the  absolutism 
of  theory — even  when  it  gains  recognition  at  a 
certain  period  of  historical  development — itself 
exists  only  as  the  offspring  of  the  time,  and 
marks  but  a stage  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  political  economy  ” {Die  politische 
Oekonomie  vom  gescMchtlichen  Standpuncte,  pp. 
24,  25).  This  extract  may  be  regarded  as 
expressing  the  general  view  as  to  the  relativity 
of  economic  doctrines  taken  by  the  historical 
school  distinctively  so-called. 

The  relativity  of  current  political  economy  is 
affirmed  no  less  definitely,  but  from  quite  a 
different  point  of  view,  by  Walter  Bagehot, 
who  regards  it  of  importance  expressly  to  limit 
the  science  to  one  particular  kind  of  society, 
namely,  “a  society  of  gi’own-up  competitive 
commerce,”  such  as  we  find  in  the  most  highly 
civOized  modern  communities.  Political 
economy  is,  in  other  words,  limited  to  “the 
theory  of  commerce,  as  commerce  tends  more 
and  more  to  be  when  capital  increases  and 
competition  grows.”  It  will  be  observed  that 
whilst  the  ob^ct  of  the  historical  school  is  to 
concentrate  attention  on  economic  history  and 
on  the  study  of  economic  development  as 
opposed  to  the  study  of  economic  relations  in  a 
given  society,  Bagehot’s  object  is  just  the 
reverse.  He  wishes  to  concentrate  attention 
on  current  economic  phenomena,  and  to  avoid 
the  distraction  that  must  result  from  turning 
aside  to  the  superficially  corresponding  but  yet 
essentially  different  phenomena  of  earlier 
epochs. 

In  endeavom’ing  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  the  relativity  of 
economic  doctrines  we  shall  do  weU  to  have 
regard  (1)  to  the  distinction  between  economic 
theorems  and  economic  precepts,  and  (2)  as 
regards  economic  theorems,  to  the  distinction 
between  abstract  and  concrete  economics. 

Roscher  in  his  affirmation  of  relativity  is 
thinking  mainly  of  economic  institutions  and 
economic  policy,  and  in  this  sphere  the  principle 
of  relativity  may  be  laid  down  with  less  qualifica- 
tion than  when  we  are  dealing  with  economic 
laws  in  the  more  strictly  scientific  sense,  that 
is,  with  statements  of  uniformities  as  distin- 
guished from  recommendations  as  to  what  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  done  in  practice.  It  is  only 
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by  the  aid  of  abstraction  that  any  claim  to 
universality  can  be  made  good,  and  in  formulat- 
ing an  economic  policy,  we  cannot  profitably 
carry  abstraction  very  far.  In  theoretical  investi- 
gations hypothesis  and  abstraction  are  often 
indispensable  ; but  when  we  apply  our  theory 
with  the  object  of  laying  down  rules  of  practice, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  hypothesis 
but  sparingly.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  how  far, 
in  the  examination  and  criticism  of  economic 
institutions  and  policies,  we  can  advantageously 
carry  our  abstraction  even  to  the  stage  of 
neglecting  social  considerations  of  a purely 
non-economic  character.  Both  the  social  and 
the  economic  bearings  of  a given  line  of  action 
will,  however,  vary  with  the  circumstances  of 
different  nations  and  different  ages.  Hence  a 
given  economic  policy  can  in  general  be  recom- 
mended only  for  nations  having  particular 
social  and  economic  surroundings,  and  having 
reached  a certain  stage  of  economic  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  possible  to  formulate  as 
having  universal  validity  certain  negative 
precepts,  namely,  that  certain  lines  of  action 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  advisable ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  principle  of  relativity 
may  be  broadly  accepted  so  far  as  economic 
precepts  are  concerned. 

Passing  from  economic  precepts  to  the  body 
of  positive  doctrine  which  constitutes  more 
distinctively  the  science  of  political  economy, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  econ- 
omic doctrines  vary  in  the  degree  of  abstaraction 
which  they  involve.  Without  professing  to  be 
able  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  line,  we  may 
adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  W.  S.  Jevons, 
and  distinguish  broadly  between  two  stages  of 
economic  doctrine,  which  may  be  called  the 
abstract  and  the  concrete  stage  respectively 
(see  article  Abstract  Political  Economy). 
Concrete  economics  is  not  content  with  merely 
hypothetical  results,  but  avowedly  takes  into 
account  sj>ecial  conditions  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  ; and  it  follows  immediately  that 
the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  the  relativity  of  economic  precepts  apply 
equally  to  concrete  economic  theorems.  For 
the  more  fully  we  have  regard  to  special  con- 
ditions of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  the 
more  limited  must  be  the  applicability  of  our 
results.  Many  of  the  circumstances  which 
exert  an  important  influence  on  economic 
phenomena  vary  widely  ivith  the  legal  form  of 
society  and  with  national  character  and  institu- 
tions ; and  oven  when  the  same  forces  are  in 
operation  there  may  bo  variation  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent  in  the  relative  influence 
which  they  exert.  The  contrasts  presented  by 
mediaeval  and  modern  societies,  and  by  con- 
temporary oriental  and  European  societies, 
considered  in  their  economic  aspects,  are  such 
as  cannot  possibly  be  overlooked.  Many  of 
the  chief  economic  jthenomena,  such  as  Rent, 


I Profit,  Exchange,  have  their  counterpartr 
on  each  side  of  the  comparison,  but  are  singu- 
larly unlike  in  many  of  their  characteristic--^ ; 
and  over  and  above  this,  as  societies  progress, , 
new  economic  phenomena,  practically  novel  in 
character,  spring  into  existence.  Consider,  for  • 
example,  modem  problems  of  Credit  and  of ' 
International  Trade  ; or  again,  the  relations  T. 
between  the  modern  factory  ojierative  ai.  1 thof 
modem  capitalist  employer.  Less  striking  j 
contrasts,  but  contrasts  that  ought  not  to  be- 
neglected,  are  observable  when  we  eonsiderj 
different  modem  communities  of  the  Euroijeaaj 
type  in  respect  of  particular  economic  pheno-^ 
mena,  such  as  the  tenure  of  land,  the  mobility 
of  labour,  and  so  forth.  In  every  case  the 
extent  of  the  divergence  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  direct  observation  and  comparison ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that,  as 
regards  mediaeval  and  modem  societies,  whilst 
there  was  formerly  danger  of  the  differences 
being  insufficiently  emphasised,  there  is  perhaps 
at  the  present  time  more  danger  of  their  being 
exaggerated.  The  notion,  for  example,  that 
during  the  middle  ages  the  forces  of  competi- 
tion were  entirely  inoperative,  is  far  from 
being  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  relativity  of  concrete  economic  doctrines 
hairing  been  admitted,  a claim  for  universahry 
may  stiU  be  put  forward  so  far  as  the  more 
abstract  principles  of  the  science  are  concerned. 
These  principles  do  not  profess  to  set  forth  the 
full  empirical  reality.  They  are  admittedly 
based  on  hypothesis  and  abstraction.  They 
require  therefore  to  be  constantly  qualified  and 
limited,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes 
in  another,  before  they  can  serve  for  the  inter- 
pretation and  explanation  of  actual  economic 
phenomena.  At  the  same  time,  some  at  least 
of  them  are  universal  in  the  sense  that  they 
pervade  all  economic  reasoning.  The  law  of 
the  variation  of  utility  with  quantity  of  com- 
modity, and  the  principle  that  every  man  so 
far  as  he  is  free  to  choose  will  choose  the 
greater  apparent  good,  may  be  given  as  examples 
of  fundamental  economic  principles,  which,  in 
the  words  of  Jevons,  “are  so  widely  true  and 
applicable  that  they  may  be  considered  uni- 
versally true  as  regards  human  nature.’’  There 
are  many  other  principles,  which,  with  due 
modifications,  are  applicable  to  economic 
phenomena  under  widely  different  conditions. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Law  of  Substitution 
(if.v.)  in  the  form  that  where  different  methods  j 
of  production  are  available  for  obtaining  a i 
given  result,  the  one  that  can  do  the  work  the  | 
most  cheaply  will  in  time  supersede  the  others,  | 
or  the  doctrine  that  facilities  of  transport  tend 
to  level  values  in  different  places,  while  facilities 
of  preservation  tend  to  level  values  at  different 
times.  Compare,  again,  the  Ricardian  law  of 
rent  as  ordinarilj"  stated,  ivith  the  principle  of 
economic  rent  in  its  most  abstract  and  general- 
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I ised  form.  The  Ricardian  law,  so  far  as  it 
[iclaims  to  determine  the  actual  payments  made 
['by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  is  a relative 
I doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  based  on  assump- 
tions, which,  as  regards  both  time  and  place, 
fhold  good  over  a limited  range  only.  The 
theory  of  economic  rent  in  its  most  generalised 
:fomi,  however,  merely  affirms  that  where 
I different  portions  of  the  total  amount  of  any 
I commodity  of  uniform  qualitj'  supplied  to  the 
Msame  market  are  produced  at  different  costs, 

[ those  portions  which  are  raised  at  the  smaller 
boosts  will  yield  a differential  profit ; and  there 
n is  now  no  similar  limitation  to  its  applicability. 
rTliis  principle  may  even  be  said  to  hold  good 
I i in  a socialistic  community,  for  the  differential 
[;  profit  does  not  cease  to  exist  either  by  being 
i ignored  or  by  being  municipalised  or  national- 
liised.  To  take  a further  illustration,  there  is 
b a good  deal  of  abstract  reasoning  in  regard  to 
p the  laws  of  Supply  and  Demand  that  has  a 
r very  wide  application  indeed.  These  laws  work 
p themselves  out  differently  under  different  con- 

■ ditions,  and  in  particular  there  are  differences 
I in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  operate.  Their 

■ operation  may,  however,  be  detected  beneath 

■ the  surface  even  in  states  of  society  where 

■ custom  exerts  the  most  rigid  sway.  In  all 
I these  cases  and  others  similar  the  principles 

■ involved  and  the  modes  of  investigation  em- 
|j  ployed  have  a significance  and  importance 
I which  it  would  be  misleading  to  caU  merely 
fe  relative  ; and  hence  as  regards  the  more 

■ abstract  portions  of  economic  doctrine  the 
||  principle  of  relativity  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  relativity  of  concrete  economic  truths, 
b together  with  the  universality  of  fundamental 
H economic  principles,  might  be  illustrated  by 
i reference  to  the  writings  of  the  classical  English 
1 4 economists.  The  historical  school  have  lightly 
a taught  us  that  the  works  of  these  economiste 
Lean  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated  only 
i if  they  are  studied  in  close  connection  with  the 
h economic  history  of  the  times  when  they  wrote. 
I Frequently  the  assumptions  on  which  their 
I reasonings  are  based  have  a special  relation  to 
I the  actual  circumstances  of  their  time  ; or,  even 
I if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  form  in  which  their 
I doctrines  are  cast,  or  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
I particular  points,  will  often  be  found  to  be 
I specially  related  to  the  economic  conditions  in 
I the  midst  of  which  they  wrote.  It  is,  however, 
I going  much  too  far  to  regard  their  whole  teach - 
I ing  as  limited  throughout  by  the  character  of 
r *'®lativity  which  belongs  to  some  of  it.  Much 
R of  what  they  wrote  ivill  be  valuable  for  all 
I time,  not  merely  because  of  the  light  which 
R their  doctrines  throw  on  the  phenomena  of 
R particular  periods,  but  because  the  principles 

■ underlying  their  best  work  are  not  confined  in 
H applicability  to  any  narrow  or  limited 
h sphere. 

I in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of 
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relativity  in  political  economy,  a word  or  two 
may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  relativity  of 
economic  definitions.  Partly  on  account  of  the 
familiarity  of  much  of  its  subject-matter,  and 
partly  for  reasons  connected  with  the  growth  of 
the  science,  political  economy  is  for  the  most 
part  limited  in  its  nomenclature  to  terms 
aheady  in  common  use.  In  different  depart- 
ments of  economic  enquiry,  however,  lines  of 
distinction  may  need  to  be  drawn  at  rather 
difi'erent  points,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  technical 
terms,  unless  we  are  content  to  use  the  same 
terms  in  slightly  varying  senses  in  different 
connections.  Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Production  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  a 
definition  of  Wealth,  not  in  all  respects 
identical  with  the  definition  that  is  appropriate 
from  the  standpoint  of  Distribution.  Again, 
with  special  reference  to  its  measurement,  there 
may  be  advantages  in  defining  wealth  differently 
from  the  cosmopolitan,  national,  and  individual 
points  of  view  respectively.  This  procedure, 
that  is  to  say,  the  frank  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  relativity  in  framing  economic  defini- 
tions, has  considerable  weight  of  authority  in 
its  favour  ; but  it  is  clear  that,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  adopted,  special  precautions  are  necessary  to 
avoid  confusion.  Further,  economic  definitions 
may  be  relative,  not  only  to  different  points  of 
view  *r  different  departments  of  study,  but  also 
to  different  stages  of  industrial  development. 
Thus,  in  relation  to  the  complex  conditions  of 
modern  trade  and  industry,  such  terms  as 
Market  and  Money  may  need  different  defini- 
tions from  those  that  are  appropriate  in  relation 
to  more  primitive  conditions.  Whilst,  however, 
many  economic  definitions  may  be  allowed  to 
possess  a relative  or  progressive  character,  this 
relativity  cannot  be  extended  to  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
science.  If  these  conceptions  assume  a some- 
what different  character  in  different  connections, 
we  shall  still  find  something  generic  or  univer- 
sal in  each  one  of  them.  Hence  in  the  case  of 
economic  definitions  as  well  as  in  that  of 
economic  doctrines,  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  relativity  must  not  be  absolute  or 
unqualified. 

[For  further  discussion  in  connection  with  this 
article,  see  Abstract  Political  Economy  ; 
Historical  Method  ; Historical  School  op 
Economists.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Bagehot, 
Economic  Studies. — Ingram,  History  of  Political 
Economy. — Jevons,  “The  Future  of  Political 
Economy”  (For  Inightly  Review,  November  1876). 
— Keynes,  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy. 
— Knies,  Die  polilische  Oekmiomie  vom  geschicht- 
lichen  Slandpuncte, — Cliffe  Leslie,  Essays  in  Pol- 
itical and  Moral  Philosophy.  — Schmoller,  Zur 
lAtteraturgeschichte  der  Slaats-  und  Soziahoissen- 
schaften].  j.  n.  k. 

RELEASE  is  a general  name  for  the  waiver 
or  renouncement  of  rights.  An  interest  in 
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land  is  conveyed  by  release,  if  the  effect  of  such 
conveyance  is  the  enlargement  of  the  estate 
previously  held  by  the  person  to  whom  such 
interest  is  conveyed.  Thus,  if  a leasehold 
interest  in  land  is  to  be  enlarged  into  a 
freehold  interest,  the  lessor  releases  his  interest 
in  such  land  to  the  lessee. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  usual 
form  of  conveyance  of  land  was  by  “lease  and 
release  ” ; the  person  wishing  to  convey  the  land 
in  the  first  instance  granted  a lease,  and  at  the 
same  time  executed  a deed  dated  a day  subsequent 
to  the  lease  by  which  he  released  his  interest. 
This  somewhat  cumbrous  method,  which  was 
introduced  during  the  17th  century  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Enrolments,  was  simplified  in  1841,  and  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  Real  Property  Act  of  1845. 
Releases  operating  as  conveyances  are  therefore 
much  less  frequent  now  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign. 

The  most  common  use  of  the  word  “release” 
in  modern  times  occurs  in  the  case  of  trust  funds 
being  divided  among  the  beneficiaries,  who  thus 
“release  and  discharge”  the  trustees  from  the 
trust  property,  “and  all  actions,  proceedings,  claims, 
and  demands  in  relation  thereto.”  A release  of 
this  nature  is,  however,  ineffective,  unless  all  the 
facts  are  fully  set  out  in  the  recitals,  and  it  is  also 
advisable  that  the  parties  executing  the  release 
should  be  separately  advised,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  the  release  being  set  aside  on  the 
ground  of  the  beneficiaries  not  having  be«p  in  a 
position  to  form  an  independent  judgment.  E.  s. 

RELEGATIO.  The  Roman  punishment  of 
banishment  to  a particular  place ; not,  like 
deportatio,  entailing  loss  of  civil  rights. 

E.  A.  w. 

RELIEF.  The  relief,  with  the  other  inci- 
dents of  feudal  tenure,  was  introduced  into 
England  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  Its  origin 
is  to  be  traced  in  continental  usage,  and  its 
growth  coincides  with  that  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion. Early  grants  of  land  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  lifetime  of  the  recipient,  but  it 
soon  became  usual  to  renew  the  grant  to  the 
heir  of  a deceased  occupant,  especially  if  the 
heir  were  willing  to  pay  a sum  to  his  lord  for 
such  renewal.  As  the  right  of  succession  to 
land  hardened  into  law,  so  did  this  customary 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  heir,  which  is 
known  as  relevameMum  or  relcvium.  Thus  the 
relief  differs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heriot,  in 
that  the  former  implies,  and  the  latter  does  not 
imply,  a suspension  of  ownership.  But  the  two 
payments  were  so  similar  in  respect  of  occasion 
and  incidence  that  the  Norman  lawyers  found 
it  difficult  to  avoid  confusion  between  them. 
All  lands  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  his 
Norman  followers,  or  re -granted  to  English 
holders,  were  henceforth  bound  to  pay  a relief 
on  a change  of  occupants,  and  the  same  con- 
dition was  naturally  enforced  by  the  mesne 
lords  in  their  grants  to  sub-tenants.  The 
amount  payable  was  at  first  very  uncertain. 


and  William  Rufus  and  Ranulf  Flambard 
found  reliefs  a convenient  method  of  exaction. 
Church  lands  were  free  from  the  obligation  of 
reliefs,  as  from  those  of  wardship  and  marriage ; 
but  Flambard,  in  his  endeavour  to  extend  to 
the  church  the  usages  of  lay  fiefs,  hit  ujxm  the 
plan  of  demanding  a relief  directly  from  the 
sub-tenants  of  a bishop  on  the  occasion  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  see.  At  the  same  time  ex- 
orbitant reliefs  were  exacted  from  the  heirs  <4 
royal  tenants,  the  penalty  for  non-payment 
being  forfeiture  of  the  inherited  estates.  Theas 
exactions  caused  great  discontent,  and  Henry  L 
sought  to  conciliate  support  by  a clause  in  hi* 
charter,  which  runs : “If  any  of  my  barony 
earls,  or  other  tenants  shall  die,  his  heir  shall 
not  buy  back  his  land  as  he  used  to  do  in  my 
brother’s  time,  but  shall  relieve  it  by  a just 
and  lawful  relief ; and  in  like  manner  the  men 
of  my  barons  shall  relieve  their  lands  by  a just 
and  lawful  relief.”  From  this  time  there  wa* 
a constant  struggle  to  obtain  an  exact  definition 
of  the  “just  and  lawful  relief,”  and  gradually 
the  royal  claims  were  subjected,  first  to 
customary,  and  then  to  written,  limitations. 
Glanvill,  writing  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
states  that  the  “reasonable”  relief  for  a knight's 
fee  is  100s.,  and  for  land  held  in  Socage  one 
year’s  rent  from  the  land  ; but  the  chief  barons 
must  satisfy  the  king  according  to  the  royal 
will  and  mercy.  The  author  of  the  Dialoges 
DE  ScACCARio  tells  US  that  the  relief  for  the 
Knight’s  Fee  is  100s.,  but  that  the  heir  to 
a barony  must  make  his  own  bargain  with  the 
king.  In  Magna  Carta  the  barons  finally  got 
rid  of  this  remaining  uncertainty.  Art.  2 
declares  that  the  Antiquum  relevium  is  £100 
on  an  earl’s  barony  or  a baron’s  barony  ; 100s. 
on  the  knight’s  fee  ; and  in  other  cases  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom.  By  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  the  relief  on  a baron’s  barony  had  been  re- 
duced from  £100  to  100  marks.  In  spite  of 
the  steady  decay  of  feudalism,  the  crown  re- 
tained its  rights  to  reliefs  and  to  the  other 
feudal  incidents  until  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 
Under  James  I.  Robert  Cecil  endeavoured  to 
arrange  with  p.arliament  for  a commutation  of 
these  ancient  but  still  lucrative  rights  for  a 
fixed  annual  revenue,  but  the  “great  contract” 
was  never  carried  through.  During  the 
rebellion  and  the  commonwealth  the  crown 
rights  and  the  machinery  for  enforcing  them 
fell  into  abeyance,  and  it  would  have  been 
preposterous  to  attempt  their  revival  at  the 
restoration.  Accordingly,  in  1660,  the  con- 
vention parliament  passed  the  statute  by  which 
reliefs  and  other  feudal  payments  were  abolished 
and  the  hereditary  excise  was  granted  to  the 
crown  in  their  place. 

[Stubbs,  Select  Charters  and  Constitutional 
History.  — Pollock  .and  Maitland,  History  of 
English  Law,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  § 7. — Round,  Feudal 
England,  pp.  308-311.]  n.  L. 
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RELIEF.  See  PooK  Law. 

REMAINDER.  The  legal  conception  of  a 
Remainder  is  dependent  on  the  legal  concep- 
tion of  an  Estate  (q.v.).  An  estate  is  con- 
ceived in  English  law  as  involving  not  only 
the  ownership  of  lands,  etc.,  but  also  the 
length  of  time  for  which  that  ownership  will 
last.  If  a man  holds  land  in  fee  simple  his 
estate  in  that  land  is  infinite  in  point  of  time  ; 
he  may  cut  it  in  pieces  of  different  time-lengths, 
and  assign  each  piece  to  a separate  person,  who 
is  said  to  possess  his  portion  of  the  estate  now, 
although  he  may  not  enjoy  the  land  itself  for 
years.  After  all  the  finite  portions  have  been 
distributed,  there  will  still  remain  a portion 
of  infinite  duration  ; this  the  original  holder 
of  the  fee  simple  may  keep  for  himself  or 
assign  to  another ; in  the  former  case  it  is  a 
reversion,  and  in  the  latter  a remainder. 

[For  a more  elaborate  explanation  see  Sir  Wm. 
Markby’s  Elements  of  Law."]  a.  e.  s. 

REMEDY  (Mint).  A term  used  to  express 
the  amount  of  variation  permitted  by  law  from 
the  exact  standard,  either  of  weight  or  of  fine- 
ness, of  coins  issued  from  the  mint.  Absolute 
conformity  to  the  legal  weight  and  fineness,  in 
the  case  of  every  coin  struck,  is  mechanically 
: impossible,  at  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  coins 

■ are  made.  A reasonable  margin  of  variation 
[i  (“remedy”)  is  therefore  provided  for  by  the 
h coinage  laws. 

In  the  case  of  British  imperial  coinage,  the 

■ remedies  now  in  force  are  those  fixed  by  the 
1 Coinage  Act  of  1891  (54  & 55  Viet.  c.  72). 

' They  are  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  that  act 
-:  as  foDows  : — 


Denomination 
of  Coin. 


i|Oou> ; 

Five-ponnd  . 
Two-pound  . 
Sovereign 
Half-sovereign 

Silver  : 

Crown  . 
Double-florin 
Half-crown 
Florin  . 
Shilling  . 
Sixpence 
Groat  or  four 
pence  . 
Threepence 
Twopence 
Fenny 


Bbohzb; 

Penny  . . \ 

Halfpenny  . - 
Farthing  . ) 


Standard 

Fineness. 


Remedy  Allowance. 

Weight  per  Piece. 

2 M 

£ w 

Imperial 

Metric 

05  fl 
o>  0> 
fi 

Grains. 

Grams. 

li  flne  gold, 
^ alloy;  or 
millesimal 
fineness 
916-6. 


■}5  fine  silver, 
/oalloy;  or 
millesimal 
fineness 
925. 


Mixed  metal 
copper,  tin, 
and  zinc. 


1-00 

0-40 

0-20 

0-15 


2-000 

1-678 

1-264 

0-997 

0-578 

0-346 

0-262 

0-212 

0-144 

0-087 


2-91666 

1-75000 

0-87500 


0-06479 

0-02592 

0-01296 

0-00972 


0-1296 

0-1087 

0-0788 

0-0646 

0-0376 

0-0224 

0-0170 

0-0138 

0-0093 

0-0066 


0-18899 

0-11339 

0-06669 


>4 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the 
remedy  for  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  is  0-2 


grain.  The  standard  weight  of  this  coin  being 
123-27447  gi-ains,  it  follows  that  no  sovereign 
may  be  issued  from  the  mint  which  weighs 
more  than  123-47447  grains,  or  less  than 
123-07447  gi-ains.  The  remedy  of  fineness 
being  2 per  mille,  and  the  legal  fineness  916-6, 
the  metal  of  which  a sovereign  is  composed 
must  not  be  of  a higher  millesimal  fineness 
than  918-6,  or  lower  than  914-6.  Though  the 
entire  range  of  variation  thus  permitted  is  not 
great,  the  extreme  limits  of  remedy  are  seldom 
approached,  especially  in  the  case  of  gold  coins. 
The  verdict  of  the  jm-y  at  the  trial  of  the  Pyx 
{q.v.)  held  in  July  1905,  records  that  of  the 
sovereigns  then  examined  (coins  struck  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months),  the  heaviest 
weighed  123-285  grains  and  the  lightest 
123-108  grains.  The  coin  richest  in  gold 
proved  to  be  of  the  millesimal  fineness  of 
916-86,  while  the  poorest  only  fell  to  916-46, 
the  coins  being  within  the  standard  prescribed 
by  law.  F.  E.  A. 

REMITTANCE.  The  sending  of  funds  from 
one  place  to  another,  whether  in  coin  or  bullion, 
in  bank  notes  or  drafts.  r.  w.  b. 

REMONETISATION  means  the  renewed 
use  of  some  metal  for  purposes  (1)  of  cm-rency, 
(2)  or  as  a standard  in  currency.  (1)  Thus 
Frederick  II. ’s  Sicilian  solidus,  the  Florentine 
(1252)  and  English  (1257,  1343-44)  florins 
represent  the  remonetisation  of  gold  in  Europe. 
(2)  If  European  nations  opened  their  mints  to 
unlimited  purchase  of  silver,  which  should  be 
coined  so  that  mint  values  = commercial  values, 
and  then  made  the  silver  coins  unlimited  legal 
tender,  this  would  be  the  remonetisation  of 
silver  (see  Demonetisation  ; Silver  as 
Standard).  j.  d.  r. 

RENAUDOT,  ThAophraste  (1584-1653) 
a physician  and  historiographer  of  France, 
who,  through  the  interest  of  Richelieu,  was 
appointed  in  1612  general  commissary  of  all 
the  poor  of  the  kingdom.  Despite  -vigorous 
police  ordinances,  France  and  especially  Paris 
were  infested  by  legions  of  beggars,  discharged 
soldiers,  and  persons  i-uined  by  tbe  civil  and 
foreign  wars. 

In  1630,  Renaudot  revived  an  idea  origin- 
ated by  Montaigne  {q.v.)  and  obtained  a 
licence  “ to  open  Offices  or  Registers  of  Addresses 
for  the  wants  of  all  classes  . . . and  to 
practise  or  establish  anything  which  might 
generally  be  useful  or  advisable  for  the 
regulation  of  the  poor.”  His  main  object 
w-as  to  pro-vide  them  -with  work  through  the 
agency  of  his  Bureaux,  after  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  for  them, 
in  cleansing  the  streets  of  Paris,  a scheme 
he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  by  the 
Paris  magistrates,  eager  at  that  time  to  oppose 
any  project  supported  by  the  court.  He 
explained  his  views  in  the  Inventaire  dc.i 
adresses  du  Bureau  de  Rencontre,  a very  few 
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copies  of  whicli  are  still  to  be  found  in  public 
repositories.  Each  entry  in  the  registers  cost 
only  3 sous,  or  for  the  poor  was  inscribed  free. 
Renaudot  also  established,  to  assist  the  latter, 
his  consultations  charitables,  and  the  first  of  the 
Monts  de  Pifixi  opened  in  Paris. 

His  TraiU  des  Pauvres  is  lost.  The  success 
of  Renaudot’s  Bureaux  was  such  that  he  started 
in  1631  a Gazette  to  supply  public  news  as  well 
as  the  advertisements  of  the  Bureaux;  later  on  it 
took  the  name  of  the  Gazette  de  France,  and  is 
the  oldest  French  newspaper  in  existence. 
Renaudot  also  opposed  the  absurd  medical 
theories  then  prevalent  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
at  Paris,  and  sought  to  introduce  instead  the 
experimental  method.  He  thus  aroused  an  im- 
placable animosity,  which  embittered  the  end  of 
his  life. 

[Hatin,  Theophraste Renaudot  (1883)  and  Ilistoire 
de  la  Presse,  vol.  i.  (1859). — GiUes  de  la  Tourette, 
Theophraste  Renaudot  (1884).]  E.  ca. 

RENNY,  Robert  (died  early  in  19th  century) 
wrote  a History  of  Jamaica,  with  Observations  on 
the  Climate,  Scenery,  Trade,  Productions,  Negroes, 
Slave  Trade,  Diseases  of  Europeans,  Customs, 
Manners,  and  Dispositions  of  the  Inhabitants.  To 
which  is  added  an  Rlustration  of  the  Advantages 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  London,  1807,  4to. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books  ; the  first 
deals  with  the  discovery  and  subsequent  history 
of  the  island  up  till  the  close  of  the  Maroon  War 
in  1796,  and  the  return  of  tlie  governor,  Lord 
Balcarras,  in  1801.  Book  ii.  treats  of  the  climate, 
soil,  scenery,  and  natural  productions  of  the  island ; 
of  the  towns,  churches,  courts,  trade,  revenue, 
taxes,  coins,  and  militia.  Ch.  iv.  is  divided  into 
eight  sections,  each  of  which  describes  one  of  the 
commercial  products  of  Jamaica.  Ch.  v.  deals  at 
some  length  with  the  history  of  slavery  there  ; 
strongly  emphasises  the  necessity  of  doing  the 
negroes  justice,  and  of  setting  them  free.  The 
author  deplores  the  contempt  which  the  white 
expresses  for  the  coloured  man.  a.  l. 

RENOTJARD,  Augustin  Ch.arles  (1794- 
1878),  was  bom  and  died  at  Paris.  He  left 
the  normal  school  during  the  first  empire,  and, 
devoting  himself  to  law,  he  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration,  mueh  esteemed  as  a counsel  in 
difficult  cases. 

About  1825  he  published  several  works  on 
moral  and  legal  subjects,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  his  Traiti  des  brevets  d’invention,  1st 
ed.  8vo,  1825  ; 2nd  ed.  8vo,  1844.  After  1830 
Guizot  took  him  up  ; he  became  a privy  councillor, 
then  a deputy,  and  finally  a peer  of  France.  In 
the  chamber  he  introduced  several  laws,  especially 
that  on  primary  education,  Guizot’s  highest 
title  to  fame.  During  this  period  Renouard 
published  MSmoire  sur  la  statistique  de  la 
justice  civile  en  France,  inserted  in  1835  in  Wol- 
owski’s  Revue  de  legislation  et  de  jurisprudence  ; 
Traits  des  droits  des  auteurs  dans  la  littSrature, 
les  sciences  et  Ics  bcaux-arts,  1838-39,  2 vols.  8vo, 
and  finally.  Traits  des  faillites  et  banqueroutes,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1st  ed.  1842  ; 2nd  ed.  1844  ; 3rd  ed. 
1857.  After  1848  Renouard  practised  again  at 


the  court  of  appeal.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  name 
of  justice,  brought  in  an  indictment  against  the 
author  of  the  CoupcTStai  of  1851,  which  brute  fore* 
alone  prevented  him  from  following  up.  He  kejjt 
aloof  from  public  affairs  during  the  whole  of  the 
second  empire,  and  during  that  time  he  published 
Du  droit  industriel  dans  ses  rapports  ante  les 
principes  du  droit  civil  sur  Us  personnes  et  sur  Ut 
choses,  8vo,  1860.  After  1871,  having  been  ap- 
pointed procureur-gSrvSral  to  the  court  of  appeal, 
he  spoke  several  times  and  with  great  weight.  In 
the  speech  which  made  most  stir,  and  by  which 
even  Berlin  was  moved,  he  refuted  the  famoas 
aphorism.  La  Force  prime  U DroiL  We  are  al'-o 
indebted  to  Renouard  for  publishing  the  ilSianges 
de  morale  d’economie  et  de  politique  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  preceded  by  a notice  of  his  life,  3rd  ed. 
18mo.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  Insti- 
tut  {AcadSmie  des  Scieruxs  morales  et  politiques), 
and  in  1876  he  became  a senator.  In  1845  he 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  in  1865  president, 
of  the  Economic  Society  of  Paris.  a.  c.  f. 
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Rent,  Basis  of.  “Rent,”  wrote  Ricardo, 
“is  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth 
which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the 
originail  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soiL” 
“The  income  derived  from  the  ownership  of 
land  and  other  free  gifts  of  nature  is  called 
Rent  ” ; is  the  form  of  definition  adopted  by 
Professor  Marshall.  Both  writers  take  care  to 
point  out  that  the  word  is  commonly  used  to 
cover  payments  of  a different  character.  More- 
over, the  modern  developments  of  economic 
analysis  have  shown  that  land  is  but  a special 
and  specially  important  member  of  a large  class, 
and  that  the  income  derived  from  the  owner- 
ship of  special  facUities  of  production  not 
accessible  to  all,  possesses  economic  character- 
istics which  correspond  closely  to  those  of  the 
rent  of  land.  A growing  custom  of  modem 
ivriters  is  to  employ  the  word  rent  for  the 
whole  class.  This  course  is  not  altogether 
unexceptionable,  though  it  possesses  con- 
spicuous advantages  for  many  purposes.  In 
this  article  the  reference  to  land  will  be  retained, 
though  the  conceptions  dealt  with  will  be  such 
as  to  have  a much  wider  application.  Such 
extension  of  their  application  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  excluded  by  the  restriction  of  the 
terms  used  to  the  problem  of  land-rent. 

The  basis  of  rent,  as  indicated  in  what  pre- 
cedes, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
duct of  equal  outlays  of  effort  or  of  capital 
under  different  conditions  is  by  no  means 
identical.  In  reference  to  land,  one  field  may 
produce,  under  similar  cultivation,  25,  50, 
100,  etc.,  per  cent,  more  than  another  field  of 
equal  area,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  a different 
nature,  or  whose  advantages  in  other  respects 
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,re  difterent.  A difference  of  situation,  affect- 
ng  convenience  of  cultivation  or  access  to 
Darkets,  operates  as  effectively  as  a difference 
iin  the  mechanical  nature  or  chemical  con- 
tituents  of  the  soil. 

The  essential  underlying  basis  of  rent  is  this 
(difference  of  return  to  equal  effort,  and  the 
mount  which  rent  can  reach  is  measured  by 
ithe  amount  of  the  difference.  Clearly  the 
doctrine,  even  so  briefly  stated  as  in  the  defini- 
itions  quoted  above,  assumes  the  ownership  of 
the  productive  facilities  in  question,  assumes 
that  they  are  not  equally  open  to  every  pro- 
ducer in  fact ; and  this  carries  with  it  the 
other  point,  that  an  indefinite  extent  of  pro- 
ductive facilities  of  the  most  favourable  nature 
is  not  available.  The  best  is  limited,  and  is 
made  the  subject  of  ownership.  The  necessity 
to  utilise  opportunities  less  favourable  than  the 
best  existing  brings  the  fact  and  degree  of  their 
superiority  to  the  front,  and  gives  it  value. 

As  in  the  illustration  used  by  Ricardo,  we 
may  suppose  land  of  three  qualities,  numbered 
accordingly,  to  yield  with  equal  employment  of 
capital  and  labom- : — No.  1,  100  quarters  ; No. 
2,  90  quarters  ; No.  3,  80  quarters.  So  long 
as  there  is  No.  1 land  unappropriated  and  free 
to  any  one  to  use,  no  rent  emerges.  It  is  only 
when  the  needs  of  the  community  become  such 
as  to  require  the  cultivation  of  No.  2 land,  and, 
later,  of  No.  3,  that  rent  appears.  When  the 
best  land  freely  available  i^  of  No.  2 quality, 
the  cultivator  would  get  sm  equal  return  for 
himself  by  paying  10  quarters  for  the  right  to 
raise  100  quarters  on  No.  1 land,  as  by  raising, 
rent  free,  90  quarters  on  No.  2 land.  Similarly, 
when  the  best  land  freely  available  is  of  No.  3 
quality,  the  payment  for  the  privilege  of  using 
No.  1 land  might  rise  to  20  quarters  ; for 
using  No.  2 land  to  10  quarters  ; while  which- 
ever quality  of  land  was  used  under  such  a 
scale  of  payments,  80  quarters  would  be  the 
return  to  the  cultivator’s  efforts  which  remained 
for  himself. 

The  differences  in  the  amount  of  labour 
needed  to  give  equal  results  may  be  due  to  the 
necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
labour  in  conveying  the  produce  to  market, 
if  the  land  be  remote  from  the  market  for  its 
produce.  Thus,  of  two  portions  of  land,  A and 
B,  on  each  of  which  100  quarters  is  the  return 
to  the  same  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour, 
if  the  carriage  of  the  produce  of  A to  the 
niarket  be  covered  by  the  sale  of  2 quarters, 
while  the  carriage  of  B’s  produce  absorbs  the 
worth  of  12  quarters,  A will  bear  a rent  of 
10  quarters  more  than  B.  If  B be  no-rent 
land,  A’s  rent  wiU  be  10  quarters. 

Another  view  of  the  matter  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  this,  since  it  brings  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  law  of  Diminishing  Returns, 
as  applied  to  land  in  the  determination  of  the 
rent  of  the  land. 


Let  it  be  assumed  that,  when  the  whole  of 
the  No.  1 land  is  taken  up,  it  is  found  that  the 
expenditure  of  twice  as  much  capital  and  labour 
as  before  on  a plot  of  No.  1 land  yields  195 
quarters  ; that  is,  that  the  return  is  increased 
by  95  quarters.  Capital  and  labour  will  thus, 
by  the  more  intensive  cultivation  of  No.  1 land, 
be  able  to  procure  a yield  of  95  quarters,  while, 
if  expended  on  No.  2 land,  but  90  quarters 
would  be  yielded.  It  will  not,  in  this  case,  he 
necessary  to  resort  to  No.  2 land  so  long  as  the 
supply  obtained  by  the  more  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  No.  1 is  sufficient.  Using  the  term 
“dose,”  after  James  Mill  (see  Doses  of 
Capital),  to  indicate  the  expenditure  of  capital 
and  labour  contemplated  as  yielding  respectively 
100,  90,  and  80  quarters  on  the  different 
qualities  of  land,  we  may  now  say  that  a dose 
of  capital  and  labour  can  yield  on  No.  1 land, 
by  more  intensive  cultivation,  95  quarters. 
This  amount  must  therefore  be  sufficient  to 
remunerate  the  cultivator  who  is  induced  to 
expend  the  dose  for  this  return,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  expended.  If  it  were  insufficient, 
a single  dose  only,  yielding  its  100  quarters, 
would  be  expended  on  No.  1 land  ; if  we  assume 
that  it  is  possible  to  regard  labour  and  capital 
as  applied  in  “ indivisible  ” doses,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  argument.  If  95  quarters 
remunerate  the  second  dose,  they  will  suffice  to 
remunerate  the  first,  and  190  quarters  will 
remunerate  the  two  doses,  while  195  quarters 
are  produced.  The  remaining  five  quarters 
may  be  exacted  as  the  price  of  the  privilege  of 
using  No.  1 land.  Similar  arguments  apply  to 
yet  more  intensive  cultivation.  Thus  even 
without  the  necessity  for  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  land  bearing  no  rent,  as  a means  of 
determining  the  level  from  which  rent  may  be 
measured,  a point  from  which  to  measure  rent 
in  any  individual  case  is  capable  of  determina- 
tion, namely,  the  point  at  which,  in  the  more 
and  more  Intensive  Cultivation  of  the  land, 
the  stage  is  reached  at  which  the  increase  of 
return  produced  by  the  application  of  additional 
capital  and  labour  to  the  land  would  just,  and 
only  just,  be  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  apply  such  additional  effort  to  the  land. 

Whether  from  difference  in  the  nature  or 
situation  of  different  j)ortions  of  land,  there- 
fore, or  from  different  powers  of  response  to 
effort  expended  on  the  same  land  varying  with 
the  stage  of  intensity  of  cultivation  previous  to 
the  expenditure  of  this  effort,  the  amount  of 
rent  and  the  reason  for  its  existence  rest  on 
differential  advantages  for  the  application  of 
this  or  that  dose  of  capital  and  labour.  If  all 
land  possessed  equal  advantages,  and  if  the 
return  to  capital  and  labour  expended  on  land 
were  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of  Constant 
Return,  rent  would  not  emerge. 

The  expression  “original  and  indestructible 
powers  of  the  soil,”  used  by  Ricardo,  has  given 
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rise  to  some  destructive  criticism  of  his  theory. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary,  though  quite 
possible,  to  enter  on  a defence,  necessarily  some- 
what lengthy,  of  the  precise  terms  used.  The 
essence  of  the  doetrine  of  rent  is  not  bound  up 
with  the  adjectives  in  this  phrase.  Capital 
invested  in  improvements  may  alter  the  original 
character  of  the  land.  The  inducement  to 
make  such  an  investment  is  afforded  by  the 
expeetation  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  pro- 
duction which  it  offers  so  as  to  increase  its 
returns  sufficiently  to  yield  at  least  interest  at 
current  rates  on  the  investment.  When  the 
investment  is  made,  however,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  differentiate  between  the  original  and 
acquired  powers  of  the  soil  in  many  cases. 
The  doctrines  above  enunciated  may  be  applied 
to  the  improved  land,  if  it  be  supposed  that, 
in  its  cultivation,  its  actual  powers  are  pre- 
served unimpaired.  The  capital  invested  is  as 
much  bound  up  with  the  soil  as  its  original 
qualities,  and  may  conveniently  be  treated  on 
the  same  basis. 

The  problem  which  has  been  dealt  with  here 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  elucidation  of  the 
causes  which  determine  the  amount  of  a 
“producer’s  surplus,”  to  use  the  phrase  adopted 
by  Professor  Marshall,  the  said  surplus  being 
that  which  accrues  to  the  producer  by  reason 
of  his  having  the  use  of  facilities  superior  to 
those  of  some  of  his  competitors.  Whether 
precisely  this  amount  will  be  actually  paid  as 
rent  will  depend  on  the  conditions  of  tenure  of 
land  and  the  relations  between  the  various  classes 
interested  in  agrieulture  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  considered.  If  the  owners  of  the  land  be 
in  active  and  intelligent  competition  for  tenants, 
and  are  unscrupulous  in  exacting  the  ntmost 
possible  payment  from  tenants,  while  tenants 
are  also  in  active  and  intelligent  competition 
to  secure  tenancies  on  the  best  possible  terms, 
the  producer’s  surplus  on  an  average  of  years 
represents  the  utmost  which  tenants  can  pay 
without  reducing  unduly  their  own  remuneration 
for  labour  and  risk,  and  hence  the  most  which 
owners  can  procure.  It  may  be  further  observed 
that,  as  produce  from,  one  portion  of  land  has 
been  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  that  from 
another,  the  corresponding  hypothesis  is  that 
the  produce  considered  is  sold  in  the  same 
active  market,  so  that  the  hypothesis  of  but 
one  price  for  the  same  article  may  be  reason- 
ably made. 

In  regaril  to  the  rent  of  building  land,  the 
element  of  advantage  of  situation,  important 
in  the  case  of  agricultural  land,  becomes  the 
principal  feature.  In  the  case  of  mine  rent, 
while  partly  determined  by  the  facilities  for 
extraction  of  minerals  and  their  superiority  to 
those  elsewhere,  the  payment  exacted  is  in 
part  a charge  for  material  actually  carried 
away.  The  powers  of  the  mine  are  not  pre- 
served unaltered,  so  that  the  ca.se  naturally 


differs  from  that  of  the  hire  of  productive 
facilities  which  are  not  destroyed  by  being 
used.  In  part,  nevertheless,  the  superior  ease 
of  obtaining  minerals  from  some  mines  as 
compared  with  others  causes  a part  of  the 
rent  to  be  due  to  this  difference,  though  the 
main  portion  be  the  price  of  material  carried 
away.  Wherever,  in  the  hire  of  agricultural 
land,  the  contract  provides  for  imf»rovemen: 
of  the  land,  or  for  exhausting  previous  im- 
provements, a similar  feature  is  introduced 
there  to  that  which  is  most  prominent  ia 
mine  rents  (see  Ricardo).  a.  w.  f. 

Rent  does  not  enter  into  Co.st  of  Pro- 
duction.— This  statement  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  imply  merely  that  rent  forms  no  j«art 
of  that  cost  of  production  which  is  the  measure 
of  exchange  value,  that  is,  not  average  cost  of 
produetion,  but  marginal  cost  of  production. 
The  theorem  rests  on  the  conceptions  explained 
under  the  head  Basis  of  Rent  A farmer, 
having  contracted  for  the  hire  of  land,  is  in  the 
position  that  it  is  to  his  profit  to  expend 
any  “dose”  of  capital  and  labour  the  rerom 
to  which  exceeds  the  cost  of  its  application. 
He  ivill,  therefore,  be  induced  to  apply  dose 
after  dose,  though  the  margin  of  surplus  of 
return  over  outlay  become  narrower  and 
narrower,  so  long  as  the  margin  is  on  the 
right  side.  The  point  at  which  he  trill  cease 
to  cultivate  more  intensively  is  determined  ly 
the  vanishing  of  this  margin.  The  “marginal 
dose  ” only  increases  the  return  by  enough  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  its  application.  The 
increase  of  return  thus  procured  contributes 
nothing  to  rent,  rent  does  not  enter  into  its 
Cost  of  Production.  Although  the  expenses 
of  the  producer  may  contain — as  against  the 
whole  crop — the  stipulated  rent,  the  “marginal 
production  ” is  sufficiently  encouraged  if  its 
price  leave  no  surplus  for  rent,  but  merely 
covers  other  expenses.  To  quote  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Ricardo,  “Corn  is  not  high 
because  a rent  is  paid,  but  a rent  is  paid 
because  corn  is  high.”  A rise  in  price  of 
produce  results  in  a smaller  return  being 
sufficient  to  remunerate  the  cultivator  for 
applying  a dose  of  capital  and  labour.  This 
leads  to  increasing  intensity  of  cultivation  and 
a rise  of  rents. 

From  the  other  standpoint,  that  of  the 
existence  of  no -rent  land,  which  may  be  at 
any  distance  from  the  market,  the  fact  that 
such  land  conies  under  cultivation  proves  that 
the  cost  of  production  of  its  crops  are  covered 
by  their  price.  Rent  forms  no  part  of  their 
cost,  therefore  it  forms  no  part  of  the  price 
of  the  whole  market  supply. 

The  price  may,  nevertheless,  be  affected  by 
rent,  if  the  existence  of  rent  operate  to  stint 
the  supply  of  the  produce  of  land,  that  is,  if 
the  owners  of  land  be  able  to  command  a price 
for  the  privilege  of  cultivating  even  the  jxiorest 
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land.  Such  a “ monopoly -rent  ” may  affect 
the  price  of  the  commodities  produced  under 
its  influence.  The  same  principles,  too,  come 
into  play  as  the  result  of  the  fact  that  land 
may  be  applied  to  alternative  uses.  If  for 
one  of  these  uses  certain  land  be  sufficiently 
productive,  in  comparison  with  other  land 
actually  in  use  for  the  same  pm-pose,  to 
command  a rent,  the  condition  of  its  use  for 
any  other  purpose  is  that  it  should  pay  at 
least  as  large  a rent  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
former  case.  If  it  be  less  productive  than  the 
worst  land  already  in  use  for  this  other  purpose, 
it  cannot  be  economically  used  until  the  price 
of  the  product  in  question  rise  to  a sufficient 
height  to  enable  it  to  yield  not  only  the 
expenses  of  applying  the  necessary  labour  and 
capital,  but  also  the  rent  obtainable  by  the 
assumed  alternative  use  of  the  land.  The  cost 
of  production  of  the  most  expensive  portion  of 
the  supply  does  in  this  case  include  rent. 

In  general  it  is  true  that  rent  may  be  reduced 
and  the  margin  of  cultivation  raised  if  fresh 
sources  of  supply,  involving  a smaller  cost  than 
that  involved  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  som-ces 
actually  in  use,  be  brought  into  the  market. 
If  these  fresh  sources  of  supply  be  held  out  of 
use  on  account  of  their  yielding  a greater  rent 
for  some  other  purpose,  the  fact  of  rent  does 
stint  supply  and  raise  price. 

The  introduction  of  the  consideration  of  such 
an  indirect  influence  of  rent  on  price  appears  to 
be  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  from  the 
treatment  of  land  as  if  yielding  a produce  of  one 
kind  only  that  its  influence  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  general  enunciation  of  the  doctrine.  It 
remains  true,  however,  that  if  the  cultivators 
of  land  were  set  free  from  their  obligation  to 
pay  rent,  such  a change  would  not  introduce 
motives  tending  to  divert  land  from  the  purposes 
where  it  yields  the  greatest  surplus  to  the  pro- 
ducer over  the  expenses  of  its  cultivation. 
Thus  though  the  fact  of  alternative  uses  for 
land  does  reduce  the  supply  of  any  one  of  its 
products  below  the  amount  which  it  might 
reach  if  aU  land  were  capable  of  use  simply 
for  the  supply  of  this  product  alone,  the 
abolition  of  the  obligation  to  pay  rent  would 
not  affect  the  relative  supply  of  different 
_ commodities,  except  in  so  far  as  the  rent  is  a 
true  monopoly  rent. 

[Special  reference  may  be  made  to  Ricardo’s 
Works;  to  F.  A.  Walker’s  Land  and  its  Rent; 
and  to  Marshall’s  Principles  of  Economics,  bk.  v. 

iv.,  as  well  as  to  the  article  on  Cost  op 
"EomjcnoN,  where  some  important  points,  not 
reputed  above,  are  dealt  with.  Most  leading 
authorities  on  economic  theory  have  contributed 
some  chapters  to  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of 

A.  W.  F. 

Rent  of  Ability.  In  analysing  the 
rewards  of  efforts  and  abstinences  made  for 

6 satisfaction  of  wants  under  modern  social 


conditions,  economists  have  to  reckon  with 
that  residual  element  of  returns  which  is  due 
to  peculiar  advantages  of  nature  or  the  juncture 
of  events,  and  not  to  any  additional  effort  or 
abstinence.  In  agiiculture  this  surplus  revenue 
is  called  Rent,  it  being  really  accidental  in 
economic  theory  whether  it  is  handed  over  by 
farmer  to  landlord  or  appropriated  by  a free- 
holder. The  term  “rent,”  however,  as  defined 
in  economics,  cannot  justly  be  confined  to  agri- 
culture only,  but,  as  N.  W.  Senior  proposed, 
should  be,  and  is  indeed  more  or  less,  used  to 
cover  all  cases  of  this  residual  element  of  reward 
which  “nature  or  fortune  bestows”  in  the 
shape  of  an  exceptional  or  “ difl’erential  ” profit 
beyond  the  given  average  rate  of  remuneration. 
Rent  of  land  thus  appears  as  only  a species,  if 
“ the  most  distinct  and  impressive  ” species  (see 
von  Mangoldt),  of  a genus  of  reward,  the 
conditions  of  which  are  those  of  a natural 
monopoly  with  a demand  temporarily  or  per- 
manently in  excess  of  the  supply. 

In  land-rent  those  conditions  are  superior 
natural  fertility  and  advantages  in  connection 
with  the  disposability  of  produce ; in  other 
species  of  rent  they  are  “ extraordinary  qualities 
of  body  and  mind”  (Senior,  see  below)  to 
which  may  be  added  those  accidents  in  demand 
or  fortunate  contingencies  in  time  and  space 
now  classed  as  Gonjunctur.  Usually  both  sets 
of  cohditions  are  requisite.  The  inventive 
faculty  that  brings  out  a patent  just  when  the 
public  taste  is  amenable,  the  organising  ability 
that  can  push  an  enterprise  in  advance  of 
competition  on  the  short-lived  tide  of  public 
credit,  the  singer  who,  with  a peculiar  charm 
in  organ  or  appearance,  draws  crowds  while  a 
possibly  greater  artist  transcends  the  popular 
discernment,  the  author  of  a book  abreast  with, 
but  not  ahead  of  the  age,  the  strategic  genius 
launched  on  a military  career  just  when  a war 
breaks  out — all  that  is  conveyed  by  the  ex- 
pression “time  and  the  man  ” — are  cases  where 
the  smplus  revenue,  analogous  to  rent  if  not 
so-called,  appears.  And,  as  in  agiiculture,  the 
difference  is  merely  accidental,  if  in  one  case 
the  owner  exploits  his  own  sources  of  rent,  in 
another  farms  them  out. 

For  the  most  part  economists  have  preferred 
to  class  this  residual  reward  under  pirofits,  only 
pointing  out  its  analogy  to  rent  derived  from 
land.  Mill  refers  to  it  as  “ cases  of  extra  profit 
analogous  to  rent  ” ; von  Mangoldt,  as  entre- 
preneur’s rent  or  as  Selienheitsprdmie  ; Walker, 
as  “profits  partaking  of  the  natoe  of  rent”  ; 
Marshall,  as  a species  of  “quasi-rent”  specially 
prominent  in  profits  of  business  men ; Nicholson, 
as  “ UoTywiciwr  - profit  ” (see  Gonjunctur). 
Yet  it  does  not  strictly  fall  under  earnings  of 
management,  since  it  is  not  a monopoly  of 
managers,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  un- 
earned increment  of  reward.  Nor  can  it  be 
claimed  as  interest  unless  what  has  been  called 
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personal  wealth  be  ranked  as  capital,  for  it  is 
not  the  reward  of  capital  invested  in  developing 
rare  ability.  To  get  extraordinary  advantages 
in  training  may  indeed  be  viewed  as  a lucky 
conjunctnre  for  the  talented  youth.  But  for 
purposes  of  analysis,  a distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  such  good  fortune  and  the 
sacrifice  incurred  by  both  parent  and  child  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunities of  education. 

However  classified,  rent  of  ability  and  of 
fortunate  contingency  is  a factor  which  under 
a system  of  competition  militates  ever  more 
and  more  against  any  tendency  to  equality  in 
returns,  whether  these  are  called  wages  or 
profits.  The  greater  the  investment  of  capital 
in  the  training  of  natural  abilities,  the  more 
general  the  opportunities  to  cultivate  the  same, 
the  more  “differential”  becomes  the  profit  of 
those  who  in  themselves  and  in  the  tiu-n  of 
events  possess  that  species  of  monopoly  analo- 
gous to  that  arising  from  the  possession  of 
the  most  remunerative  portions  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  For  a pianist  to  be  offered  in  England 
a thousand  guineas  in  remuneration  for  one 
evening’s  display  — as  happened  recently  — 
would  some  years  ago  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility. 

On  the  first  appearance  in  economic  litera- 
ture of  this  metaphor,  see  Bailey,  S.,  on 
Value. 

[Senior,  Political  Economy,  1850,  p.  91.  — 
Mill,  Political  Economy,  bk.  iii.  c.  v.  § 4. — Von 
Mangoldt,  Die  Lehre  vom  Untemehmergewinn, 
1855,  p.  109. — Walker,  Political  Economy,  § 307. 
— Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1st 
ed.  bk.  ii.  c.  ix. — Marshall,  Principles  of  Econ- 
omics, 3rd  ed.  bk.  vi.  c.  viiL — Nicholson,  Political 
Economy,  1893,  i.  p.  411.]  aA.  F. 

Rent  - Charge.  The  payment  of  an 
annual  sum  is  frequently  secured  by  a charge 
on  land  belonging  to  the  promisor.  Such  a 
charge  is  called  a “rent-charge,”  and  may,  since 
the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Stat.  4 of 
Geo.  II.  c.  28,  § 5,  be  enforced  by  Distress 
(^.v.)  in  the  same  way  as  a rent  reserved  in  a 
lease,  whether  the  power  of  distress  be  expressly 
given  by  the  deed  creating  the  charge  or  not. 
A rent-charge  gi-anted  otherwise  than  by  will 
or  marriage  settlement  is  not  binding  on 
subsequent  purchasers  unless  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  18  Viet.  c. 
55,  §§  12  and  14.  e.  s. 

Rent  - Charge,  Medieval.  The  jmr- 
chase  of  a rent-charge  {reirt,  census,  Zins)  was 
one  of  the  methods  of  investing  money  most 
frequently  resorted  to  during  the  later  middle 
ages.  From  the  transfer  from  one  person  to 
another  of  the  right  to  receive  a rent  already 
due  the  step  was  but  a short  one  to  the  creation 
of  an  altogether  new  rent-charge,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  it.  At 
firat,  possibly,  such  charges  were  laid  only  on 


agricultural  land  ; but  the  plan  commendef] 
itself  to  townsmen  ; and  the  creation  of  rent- 
charges  on  town  lands  and  even  on  toHm  houses 
and  shops  became  very  generaL  It  early  came 
to  be  the  practice  to  specify  in  the  deed  of  sale 
the  sum  at  which  the  seller  could  redeem  the 
charge  : and  it  was  frequently  enacted  by  civic 
or  territorial  authorities  that  all  charges  should 
be  redeemable  at  so  many  years’  purchase  ; so 
that  there  grew  up  in  every  district  a current 
rate  of  return  upon  investments  of  the  kind. 

The  practice  would  seem  to  have  arisen 
spontaneously,  and  to  have  been  by  no  means 
a mere  evasion  of  the  prohibition  of  usury. 
When  brought  before  the  attention  of  theo- 
logians and  canonists,  as  in  the  cases  submitted 
to  Pope  Martin  V.  in  1425  and  Pope  Calixtus 
III.  in  1455,  no  doubt  was  felt  as  to  its 
legitimacy,  on  the  following  conditions : that 
the  charge  was  a census  realis,  i.e.  was  attached 
to  some  definite  and  permanent  property  of  such 
a nature  as  to  be  a source  of  permanent  income 
(res  frugifera)  ; that  the  person  subject  to  the 
charge  retained  the  right  of  redemption,  but 
the  recipient  had  no  right  to  compel  a return  of 
the  purchase  money  ; and  that  the  rent  did 
not  exceed  a fair  percentage  upon  the  purchase 
money, — as  to  which  last  point  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  were  ready  to  accept  current 
usage.  The  existence  of  a “real”  security, 
which,  if  transferred,  carried  the  obligation 
with  it,  and  the  interminable  character  of  the 
investment,  so  far  as  the  investor  was  concerned, 
were  the  two  features  which  were  held  to  dis- 
tinguish the  contract  from  a mere  loan.  But 
Nicholas  V.  in  1452  permitted  the  people  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  in  order  to  escape  the 
greater  evils  of  usuiy,  to  make  rent  contracts 
based  on  their  movable  property,  or  indeed 
simply  on  their  general  credit,  the  so-called 
census  personalcs ; and  such  contracts  were 
defended,  outside  Spain,  by  several  eminent 
theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
return  of  Pius  V.  in  1568  to  the  earlier  and 
severer  view  was  too  late  to  restore  old  con- 
ditions. But  the  theoretic  discussion  of  the 
subject  lost  all  interest,  as  the  practice  itself 
was  gradually  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  freer 
form  of  investment  rendered  possible  by  the 
development  of  the  theories  of  Interest  and 
Partnership  (q.v.). 

[Thebest  history  of  mediseval  practice  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  Max  Neumann’s  Geschichie  des 
Wtichers  in  Deutschland  (1865),  though  it  suffers 
under  the  twofold  defect  of  maintaining  th.it  the 
practice  was  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  that  it  was 
opposed  to  canonist  doctrine.  W.  Endemann, 
Studien  in  der  romanisch-kanonistischen 
sekafts-  und  Rechtslehre,  vol.  ii.  (1883),  enters  at 
len^h  into  the  canonist  discussion  of  the  Renten- 
vertrag.  On  these  works  is  based  the  account  in 
Ashley,  Economic  History,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  (in  .Amer. 
ed.,  vol.  ii.),  §§  66,  74,  75.  The  German  and 
French  mediieval  law  are  given  in  Schrbder.j 
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Lehrhuch  der  deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte,  2nd  ed. 
(1894),  696  ; and  Viollet,  Histoire  du  droit  civil 
Franfais,  2nd  ed.  (1893),  679-683,  respectively.] 

w.  J.  A. 

Rent,  Labour  (Medioeval).  Under  the 
manorial  system  of  agriculture,  the  lord’s  portion 
of  the  estate  was  cultivated  by  the  compulsory 
labour  of  the  tenants,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  bailiff.  Such  services  were  perhaps,  even 
when  valued  in  the  accounts  in  terms  of  money, 
rather  payments  incidental  to  tenure  than 
economic  rents  in  the  modern  sense.  Compul- 
sory services,  paid  for  with  food  or  money,  or 
both,  are  frequently  met  with,  but  unpaid 
labour  was  more  usual.  It  was  of  two  main 
classes,  fixed  “week-work,”  and  unfixed 
“boon-work”  or  “precarice"  ; the  former  was, 
on  the  whole,  but  not  always,  or  in  all  places, 
required  of  imfree  tenants  only,  while  free  and 
unfree,  socager  and  villein  alike,  had  to 
perform  special  services,  boon-work,  when 
called  upon,  and  particularly  at  harvest-time. 
In  cases  where  an  unlimited  amount  of  week- 
work  might  be  demanded,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  tenant  was  exempt  from  boon-work, 
but  even  the  latter  tended  to  become  fixed, 
though  remaining  occasional.  Every  service 
which  the  lord  of  the  manor  needed  might  be 
required  of  the  tenants,  but  the  commonest 
were  ploughing  and  carriage.  The  process  of 
commutation  of  services  for  money  rents  no 
doubt  began  very  early,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  early  ; but  the  labour  rent  system  was  not 
seriously  broken  down  until  the  13th  or  14th 
i century. 

[(1)  Original  documents : Thorpe’s  Ancient 
Laws  and  Institutes  (Rectitudines  Singidarum 
Personarum).  — Domesday.  — Domesday  of  St. 
Paul’s,  ed.  Hale. — Cartularies  of  religious  houses, 
(full  list  of  these  and  other  documents  in  Ashley, 
Econ.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.,  authorities  prefixed  to 
ch.  i.).  (2)  Early  legal  writers  : Bracton,  Glan- 

ville,  Fleta,  Littleton.  (3)  Modern  writers  : 
none  of  importance  before  Seebohm ; subject 
scarcely  touched  by  Kemble.  Seebohm,  English 
Village  Ccnnmunity ; for  details  of  services,  ch. 
ii.,  for  early  labour  rents,  ch.  v.,  for  Roman 
instances,  ch.  viii.  sect.  vii.  x.,  and  ch.  x.  sect, 
vii.,  viii. — Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  England, 
esp.  Essay  ii.  ch.  iii. ; many  particulars  added  to 
the  manorial  picture  first  clearly  drawn  by  See- 
bohm.— Ashley,  Econ.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 
for  clear  sketch  of  results  of  modem  research.] 

E.  a.  p. 

Rent  of  Land.  A.  Smith  summed  up  the 
1 best  views  of  his  time  with  regard  to  “the 
rent  of  land,”  when  he  described  it  as  a com- 
pound of  two  elements — interest  on  improve- 
I ments  and  payment  for  what  Ricardo  after- 
' "'a^rds  called  “ the  indestructible  resources  of 
the  soil”;  or  A.  Smith’s  “original,”  and  Mill’s 
economic  ” rent.  This  last  rent  is,  according 
to  A.  Smith,  “a  monopoly  price,” — the  eftect 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  price  of  a commodity 


(i.  xi.  init.).  His  language  is  not  always 
consistent,  and  he  does  not  analyse  the  nature 
of  this  monopoly,  but  three  of  his  illustrations 
imply  a correct  though  incomplete  analysis. 
The  first  is  taken  from  his  own  experience,  and 
is  the  lease  of  a foreshore.  The  next  is  a 
historical  generalisation  — ‘ ‘ every  improve- 
ment,” he  says,  “in  the  circumstances  of 
society,  tends  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
raise  the  real  rent  of  land”  (i.  xi.  fin.)  ; and 
takes  us  back  to  Locke’s  belief  that  high  rents 
mean  prosperity,  and  should  therefore  be  an 
object  of  legislation  (Works,  ed.  1824,  vol.  iv. 
p.  69),  (Tooke,  i.  24),  and  it  takes  us  onward 
through  M'Culloch’s  famous  table  (edition  of 
A.  Smith,  p.  452),  to  H.  George’s  Progress  and 
Poverty ; and  it  also  reflects  the  physiocratic 
view  that  rent  is  a “produit  net,”  a view 
which  is  still  expressed  when  economists  write 
of  rent  as  “a  residue”  or  as  “an  excess  of 
value  above  the  cost  of  production.”  This 
half-truth  will  not  save  its  advocates  from 
error ; nor  will  its  opponents  attain  ti'uth 
without  it.  A.  Smith’s  third  illustration  is 
practical,  and  is  contained  in  his  suggestion 
that  a special  rent-tax  would,  if  variable  and 
moderate,  fall  exclusively  on  landlords,  and 
would  not  discourage  industry,  so  that  “the 
real  revenue  of  the  gi’eat  body  of  the  people 
might  be  the  same  after  such  a tax  as  before  ” 
(v.  2 fin.).  Attempts  to  realise  this  idea  by 
tentative  fiscal  measm'es  on  a small  scale,  and, 
best  of  all,  subject  to  local  control,  have 
proved  successful ; thus  Giffen  (Essays  in 
Finance,  i.  252)  points  out  that  “rates”  are 
just  such  a land-tax,  and  have  as  a matter  of 
fact  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  unearned 
“Mehr-Werth”  of  land  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  while  the  French  “contributions  fon- 
cieres,”  which  were  apparently  Smith’s  model, 
advanced  at  a far  slower  rate  under  like 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  A.  Smith’s 
idea  is  interpreted  by  an  heroic  “imp6t 
unique,”  designed  to  secure  all  economic  rent 
to  the  state,  on  the  ground  that  individuals 
ought  not  to  reap  what  they  did  not  sow — 
such  a scheme  is  foredoomed  to  failure  ; because 
any  attempt  to  draw  a hard  and  fast  line 
between  “economic  rent”  and  “interest  on 
improvements,”  is  hopeless.  Here  are  three 
attempts  ; Giffen  said  that  at  the  then  rate  of 
increase  (1871)  land  then  worth  £150,000,000 
would  in  thirty  years  be  worth  £100,000,000 
more,  half  of  which  would  perhaps  be  unearned 
(Statistical  Essays,  i.  258).  Caird  in  describing 
the  increase  of  landlord’s  property  from 
£55,000,000  annually  in  1857  to  £66,000,000 
annually  in  1875,  estimated  the  unearned  at 
(^ths  of  the  whole  increment  during  that  period 
(Landed  Interest,  p.  97).  Leroy  - Beaulieu 
(Ripartition  des  Richesses,  1888,  p.  119), 
following  more  or  less  Carey’s  Past,  Present, 
and  Futwre  (1848),  and  Hippolyte  Passy’s  Des 
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Causes  de  VlnigaliM  des  Richesses  (1848),  thinks 
that  economic  rent  is  already  at  vanishing 
point ; but  as  he  bases  his  thesis  on  the  sup- 
position that  capital  invested  on  improvements 
should  bear  interest  (compound  ?),  for  2000 
or  3000  years,  his  arguments  do  not  claim 
much  weight.  Similarly  German  princes 
(Roseher,  GescMchte  der  Nai.-Oek.  in  D.,  pp. 
485,  631)  and  Indian  administrators  (Baden- 
Powell,  Land  Revenue,  p.  179)  have  been 
baffled  by  the  insuperable  difflculties  of  valuing 
the  “ produit  net  ” for  the  purposes  of  an 
“ impdt  unique.”  In  any  case,  doctors  dis- 
agree on  the  matter,  and  the  wisdom  of  A. 
Smith’s  “variable,”  “ moderate,  ” and  “might,” 
is  conspicuous  in  comparison  with  proposals, 
such  as  that  of  MiH’s  “Land  Tenure  Reform 
Association  ” (1870),  to  take  the  whole  future 
“unearned  increment”  in  taxation. 

In  what  then  has  A.  Smith’s  view  been 
advanced  by  his  successors  ? First,  deductively 
by  the  so-called  Ricardian  theory  of  rent,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Anderson  in  1777  and  1801, 
re-stated  by  Malthus  and  West  in  1815,  and 
finally  by  Ricardo  in  1817.  This  theory,  so  far 
as  it  states  that  the  amount  of  rent  of  a situa- 
tion depends  upon  its  “differential  advantages 
as  compared  with  that  situation  where  a given 
pursuit  just  pays,”  suggested  the  idea  of  “mar- 
ginal utility  ” which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
law  of  value,  as  stated  by  Jevons  and  Marshall ; 
and  added  even  more  to  the  elucidation  of 
“value”  than  of  “rent.”  Secondly,  there  is 
the  truth,  partly  deductive,  partly  inductive, 
emphasised  by  Ricardo  and  Mill,  that  improve- 
ments in  mechanism  and  locomotion  increase 
supply,  and  so  send  rents  down  until  an 
increased  demand  sends  them  up  again ; to 
which  Carey  added  that  as  civilisation  goes  on 
suitable  soils  are  specialised  to  suitable  gro^rths, 
and  new  fertile  lands,  like  Laveleye’s  “polders,” 
are  discovered  ; a process  which  produces  the 
same  effect  as  any  other  improvement  (Carey, 
Prinevples  of  Pol.  Econ.,  1837).  Thirdly, 
there  are  several  inductive  additions  to  A. 
Smith,  which  are  equally  additions  to  Ricardo. 
(1)  Ricardo’s  hypothesis  that  land  alwaj’s 
remains  in  cultivation  which  only  pays  wages 
and  not  rent,  is  as  incorrect  a statement  of  fact 
as  A.  Smith’s  guess  that  the  opposite  was 
necessarily  the  case  with  regard  to  agricultural 
land  (see  Roscher’s  P.  E.,  § CL.,  n.  2).  (2) 

Ricardo  overrated  advantages  arising  from 
fertility,  and  forgot  J.  B.  Say’s  maxim 
‘ ‘ L’eloignement  equivaut  a la  st^rilite,  ” a 
maxim  which  at  present  determines  English 
rents.  Thus  in  1881,  Caird  estimated  landlords’ 
improvements  at  £15  an  acre  {Landed  Interest, 
p.  56),  i.e.  10s.  ])cr  annum  (if  his  usual  estimate 
of  thirty  years’  purchase-value  applies),  and 
their  “ protection  from  cost  of  freight  of  wheat  ” 
at  42s.  per  annum  per  acre  {British  Land 
Question,  p.  16).  This  would  make  economic 


rent  vary,  with  the  cost  of  freight,  between  32s. 
per  acre  and  zero,  so  far  as  wheat  lands  were 
concerned.  (3)  Caimes’s  proof  that  Australian 
rents  liave  raised  prices  contradicts  Ricardo’s 
view  that  rents  never  affect  prices.  Walker 
points  out  (p.  41)  that  Caimes’s  exception 
only  applies  where  the  state  is  landlord,  and 
rent  is  therefore  a tax.  But  conld  not  land- 
lords combine  to  tax  a community,  or  portion 
of  a community?  And  is  the  distinction 
between  taxes  which  may,  and  rents  which 
may  not  raise  prices,  quite  clear  1 Seebohm, 
whose  figures  must  be  received  with  caution, 
at  all  events  proves  that  the  same  sort  of 
mediaeval  English  impost  branched  out  into 
landlords’  land-tax  and  farmers’  rents  {Port- 
nightly,  January  1870) ; and  according  to 
Thorold  Rogers  farmers’  rents  were  in  no  sense 
competitive  before  the  17th  century.  Again, 
the  Devon  Commission,  1845,  proved  that  the 
effect  of  competition  in  Ireland  was  that  impos- 
sible, and  not  merely  as  economists  supposed 
the  highest  payable  rents  were  habitually 
offered.  Again,  in  British  India  the  land 
revenue  is  universal,  and  yet  the  best  adminis- 
trators are  imable  to  tell  whether  it  is  to  be 
classed  as  a rent  or  as  a tax ; and  those  who 
collect  it  are  sometimes  treated  like  landlords 
subject  to  land-tax,  sometimes  like  lessees  who 
have  under-tenants,  and  sometimes  like  excise- 
men who  deduct  their  own  pay  (Baden- Powell, 
l.c.  p.  49).  Considerations  such  as  these 
naiTow  the  applicability  of  the  doctrine  of 
“economic  rent,”  and  suggest  that  rent  may 
after  aU  turn  out  to  be  more  often  than  not 
a tax  in  disguise.  (4)  Ricardo’s  implied  doc- 
trine that  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  the 
rent-receiver  is  the  residuary  legatee  of  the 
capitalist  and  wage-earner,  is  ably  combated 
by  Mr.  Hobson  in  his  essay  on  the  three  rents 
{Econ.  Quarterly,  April  1891).  His  point  is 
that  interest  and  wages  rise  in  the  same  sort 
of  way  as  so-called  rent  We  may  answer: 
“Yes,  but  not  at  the  same  rate.”  ’Thus 
beginning  with  the  settling  down  of  prices  after 
the  discoveries  of  precious  metals  in  the  new 
world : 


Year. 

Watres  per  week. 

Rent  per  acre. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1650 » 

.It  least  4 0 

5 6 = 

1770 

7 3 

13  0* 

1878 

14  0 

30  0* 

Or  to  take  a shorter  period : — Wages  rose 
34  per  cent,  rent  100  per  cent,  between  1770 
and  1850-51  (Caird’s  English  Agriculture,  1850- 
51,  p.  475).  What  is  the  reason  of  the  extra 
pace  at  which  rent  runs,  when  once  wages  and 
rent  move  ? Some  will  point  out  that  during 
the  last  three  centuries  rent  began  to  include 

1 Th.  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agr.  and  Prices,  voL  v.  ch.  xxiii. 

2 Ibid.,  V.  S04,  as  to  1625  ; Davenant  on  Trade,  p.  219. 
followed  by  Prothero  in  Pioneers,  etc.,  o/EngHeh  Farming, 
app.  xi.  as  to  16SS. 

Caird’s  landed  Interest,  app.  p.  177. 
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“profit  upon  capital  laid  out  in  improvements” 
to  a far  greater  extent  than  previously,  and 
that  this  accounts  for  the  difference  ; others, 
alleging  that  5s.  6d.  rents  represent  a greater 
rise  on  mediasval  rates  than  the  current  rate  of 
wages  at  that  time  (Th.  Rogers,  l.c.  v.  815), 
attribute  this  phenomenon  to  the  superior  agility 
of  the  landlords.  Perhaps  both  causes  were  at 
work.  Anyhow  the  wisest  economists  treat 
these  and  similar  questions  historically,  and 
admit  that  hitherto  history  supplies  results 
which  do  not  justify  confident  predictions  as  to 
the  future.  J.  d.  r. 

[In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  references 
to  Caird,  Giffen,  Prothero,  Thorold  Rogers,  A. 
Smith,  etc.,  see  L.  Brentano,  preface  to  James 
Anderson,  Drei  Schri/ten  iiber  Komgesetze  und 
Gricndrente  (1893);  E.  Cannan,  “Origin  of  the 
Law  of  Diminishing  Returns  ” in  Ucon.  Joui-nal, 
ii.  53.  — E.  de  Laveleye,  Primitive  Property, 
transl.  Marriott  (1878). — R.  E.  Prothero  in  Social 
England  (1894),  ed.  H.  D.  Traill. — W.  Roscher, 
Political  Economy,  transl.  Lalor  (1878),  bk.  iii. 

• ch.  ii. — F.  A.  Walker,  Land  and  its  Rent  (1883).] 
Rent  Sec.  A rent  secured  by  rent  charge 
’ not  expressly  giving  a right  of  distress  (see 
’ Dry  Rent).  e.  s. 

RENTAS  ESTANCADAS,  Spanish  state 
monopolies  for  the  production  and  sale  by 
> government  of  tobacco,  salt,  stamped  paper, 
etc.  The  state  monopolies  of  lead,  brimstone, 
gunpowder,  and  quicksilver  were  called  rent- 
illas.  The  earliest  state  monopolies  were 
created  in  1632.  , e.  Ca. 

RENTE  (F r. ).  In  primitive  times,  the  annual 
'•  fee  paid  by  the  vassal  to  the  seigneur,  or  the 
- tenant  farmer  to  the  landlord  ; now  almost 
; exclusively  applied  to  the  interests  on  the  con- 
solidated debt  or  rentes  sur  V£tat,  the  word  layer 
being  employed  for  the  hire  of  land  or  buildings. 
The  consolidated  public  debt  dates  from  the 
-creation  of  the  Grand  Livre  (q.v.)  in  1793. 
The  total  nominal  capital  then  amounted 
»to  2,556,060,000  francs  (£102,242,400), 
-which  increased  to  3,494,320,000  francs 
(£139,772,800)  in  1797,  when  two-thirds  of 
the  debt  was  paid  off  by  Assignats  or  national 
bonds  of  little  or  no  value,  and  the  remainder 
was  refunded  under  the  designation  of  consoli- 
dated thirds.  The  nominal  capital  was  thus 
reduced  to  1,164,773,333  francs  (£46,590,933), 
'the  rate  of  interest  at  5 per  cent  remaining 
unchanged.  In  1814,  at  the  first  abdication 
of  Napoleon,  the  debt  had  only  increased  to 
U, 226,152,740  francs  (£49,046,109).  The 
borrowing  during  the  restoration  for  the  liquid- 
tion  of  the  empire  and  the  two  invasions,  had 
•raised  the  debt  in  1830  to  4,426,297,611  francs 
^£177,051,184).  Down  to  1825  the  rate  of 
nterest  had  always  been  5 per  cent.  In  that 
ear  the  first  3 per  cent  rentes  were  created  for 
•payment  of  the  indemnity  to  partially  com- 
ipenaate  the  royalists  and  stispecls  whose  property 
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had  been  confiscated  during  the  revolution  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  as  bie7is 
nationaux.  The  sum  thus  raised  is  known  in 
history  as  the  milliard  des  dmigrds,  and  the 
operation  was  combined  with  an  optional  con- 
version of  the  existing  five  per  cents  into  threes 
at  75,  or  four  and  a halfs  at  par,  guaranteed  for 
ten  years  against  any  further  reduction  of 
interest.  The  conversion  was  only  accepted 
for  a small  portion  of  the  debt,  and  a 4 per 
cent  loan  having  been  issued  in  1829,  four 
different  stocks  in  rente  existed  down  to  1852. 
In  that  year  there  was  a compulsory  conversion 
of  the  five  per  cents  by  reimbursement,  with 
the  option  of  an  exchange  for  four  and  a half 
per  cents.  The  next  conversion  in  1862 
was  an  optional  one  without  reimbursement. 
Holders  of  four  and  a half  and  four  per  cents 
were  offered  in  exchange  three  per  cents  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  rente  or  annual 
interest  on  payment  of  a premium  called  a 
soulte  of  5 francs  40  cent  for  each  unity  of  4^ 
per  cent  rente,  and  1 franc  20  cent  for  the  four 
per  cents.  The  conversion  was  accepted  for 
about  three-fourths  of  the  two  stocks  in  cir- 
culation, and  the  soulte  produced  a sum  of 
157,820,296francs(£6,312,811)tothe  treasury 
without  any  increase  in  the  annual  charge,  but 
at  the  cost  of  a considerable  augmentation  in 
the  capital  of  the  debt.  After  this  operation 
there  stiU  remained  in  circulation  38,443,707 
francs  of  4^  per  cent  in  rente  or  interest,  and 
453,027  francs  in  four  per  cents.  Between 
1854  and  1859  four  loans  were  issued  in  4^  or 
3 per  cent  stock  at  the  option  of  the  subscribers, 
and  from  the  latter  year  down  to  the  war  of 
1870  all  the  creations  of  rente  were  in  three 
per  cents.  In  October  1870  the  government 
of  national  defence  raised  a loan  of  250,000,000 
francs  nominal  in  London  in  6 per  cent  bonds 
at  85.  This  loan  was  to  be  paid  off  by  an- 
nuities in  thirty-four  years,  and  did  not  give 
rise  to  any  creation  of  rente.  It  was  reimbursed 
in  1875  by  an  appropriation  of  14,541,780 
francs  of  rentes  belonging  to  the  savings’  banks, 
and  held  by  the  Caisse  des  Dipdts  et  Consigna- 
tions, which  received  an  annuity  of  17,300,000 
francs  for  interest  and  redemption  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  The  bondholders  obtained  the 
same  interest  of  6 per  cent  as  before  in  3 per 
cent  rentes,  but,  as  in  1862,  had  to  pay  a soulte 
which  produced  to  the  treasury  a bonus  of 
60,000,000  francs.  The  war  indemnity  loans 
of  1871  and  1872  increased  the  capital  of 
the  consolidated  debt  by  6,720,032,100  francs 
(£268,801,284)  in  five  per  cents,  which  were 
reduced  in  1883  to  four  and  a half  per  cents, 
and  again  in  1894  to  three  and  a half,  with  a 
guarantee  against  any  . further  reduction  for 
eight  years. 

Originally  all  rentes  were  inscribed  into  names 
in  the  “grand  livre,”  but  in  consequence  of 
complaints  of  the  formalities  required  to  obtain 
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payment  of  the  interest  in  the  provinces  or 
transfers  of  the  capital,  a law  of  1831  authorised 
the  creation  of  bonds  to  bearer  with  coupons, 
and  in  1864  a new  category  called  re?ites  mixtes 
(mixed)  was  authorised,  the  capital  of  which 
is  inscribed  but  with  certificates  carrying 
coupons  for  the  payment  of  interest.  The 
sheets  of  coupons  of  the  three  and  the  three 
and  a half  per  cents  are  for  five  years,  and 
those  of  the  rentes  mixtes  for  ten  years, 
after  which  they  require  to  be  renewed. 
Money  being  required  in  1878  for  M.  de 
Freycinet’s  great  scheme  of  spending  four 
milliards  (£160,000,000)  in  ten  years  on 
railways,  roads,  canals,  and  improvements  in 
navigable  rivers,  another  class  of  rentes  was 
created  by  M.  Leon  Say  namely,  that  of 
redeemable  three  per  cents,  the  capital  to  be 
reimbursed  in  seventy-five  years.  This  loan  was 
issued  as  required  in  175  numbered  series  for 
the  drawings  according  to  a table  of  redemption, 
the  number  of  series  to  be  paid  off  annually  to 
increase  progressively.  There  are  no  redeemable 
three  per  cents  in  rentes  mixtes.  A nominal 
sum  of  4,070,690,000  francs  (£162,827,600), 
which  produced  3,286,580,884  francs,  was  thus 
raised  between  1878  and  1884,  but  the  system 
of  redeemable  rentes  was  abandoned  in  1888, 
when  a new  loan  of  500,000,000  francs  was 
raised  in  ordinary  three  per  cents  as  in  aU 
subsequent  borrowings.  The  remainder  of  the 
old  4^  and  4 per  cent  outstanding  from  the 
conversion  of  1862  was  refunded  in  three  iDer 
cents  in  1877,  and  only  three  classes  of  rentes 
ordinary  and  redeemable  3 and  3^  now  remain 
(1910)  in  circulation. 

Rentes  enjoy  certain  privileges  over  other 
classes  of  public  securities.  They  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes  on  capital  or  interest  excepting 
those  on  succession  and  donations,  and  in  the 
numerous  schemes  put  forward  for  a general 
income  tax  their  authors  have  invariably  pro- 
jmsed  to  exclude  rentes  for  the  reason  that, 
as  the  government  had  promised  a certain  rate  ! 
of  interest  it  would  be  a breach  of  faith  towards 
the  public  creditor  to  levy  a tax  on  the  interest. 
Governments  have  also  been  influenced  in 
exempting  rentes  by  the  consideration  that 
future  loans  would  have  to  bo  issued  under 
less  favourable  conditions  if  the  interest  was 
exposed  to  taxation.  A claim  for  the  capital 
of  rentes  is  not  barred  by  laj^so  of  time,  but 
the  interest  cannot  bo  claimed  after  five  yeai-s 
from  the  date  for  payment.  Rentes  cannot 
be  the  object  of  a judicial  seizure,  and  an 
injunction  to  suspend  jiayment  of  interest  is 
not  allowed.  Tlioy  are  expressly  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  29th  June 
1872,  relative  to  lost  or  stolen  public  securities. 
The  bourse  tax  of  five  centimes  per  thousand 
francs  j)aid  by  both  buyer  and  seller  in  the 
same  negotiation  is  also  reduced  to  one-fourth 
of  that  rate  for  dealings  in  rentes.  The 


smallest  inscription  of  inscribed  rentes  ad- 
mitted is  three  francs  in  interest  for  3 and  3^ 
I^er  cent ; if  to  bearer,  three  francs  in  3 j<«r 
cent  and  two  francs  in  3^  f^er  cent,  lionds  of 
the  redeemable  threes  are  for  15  francs  interest 
or  500  francs  capital  and  multiples  of  the  same. 
The  capital  of  the  three  classes  of  rentes  in  cir- 
culation is  about  25  milliards  of  franca 
(£1,000,000,000),  but  this  does  not  constitute 
the  total  public  debt  of  France,  which,  with  the 
floating  debt  and  the  annuities  capitalised,  it 
estimated  at  over  30  milliards(£  1,200, 000, 000), 
The  number  of  inscriptions  of  inscribed  rentes 
and  bonds  to  bearer  is  about  4,500,000,  but 
many  rentiers  or  fundholders  possess  several 
inscriptions  or  bonds.  The  number  of  holders 
of  rentes  is  believed  to  be  about  two  millions. 
In  no  country  is  the  public  debt  so  widely  dis- 
seminated among  aU  classes  of  the  people  as  in 
France. 


l^Anniuiire  des  Agents  de,  Change. — DvdionrJiin 
des  Finances. — Alph.  Courtois,  Manuel  des  FanSt 
Publics  and  TaMeaux  des  Cours  des  Pri-.xipaMg, 
Valeurs  depuis  1797. — A.  Neymarck,  Le  Moroi- 
lement  des  Valeurs  MdbUiires  and  La  P.erde 
Frangaise,son  origine,  ses  deoeloppemenis. — Cm.  pie 
gSniral  de  V Administration  des  Finances.^ 
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RENTLESS  LAND.  See  Rest  ; Ricakdo. 

REPARTITION,  Impots  de.  See  Qrorni 
REPRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY.  See  Peo- 
DucTivE,  The  Tef.ms,  Articles  on. 

REPUDIATION,  United  States.  This 
term,  as  commonly  used  in  the  United  States, 
refers  to  the  refusal  of  certain  commonwealths 
and  cities  to  redeem  bonds  issued  under  their 
respective  authorities.  Only  once  has  the 
national  government  declined  to  pay  in  full  its 
obligations,  and  that  was  at  the  beginning  of  its 
existence,  in  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the 
continental  currency  issued  during  the  revohi- 
tion  at  a rate  of  1 : 100  of  its  face  value.  The 
iutegrit}’  of  states  and  cities  has  not,  however, 
been  so  strictly  kept,  }iartly  because  of  the 
financial  and  commercial  confusion  incident  to 
the  establishment  of  new  communities,  and 
partly  because  of  constitutional  and  political 
reasons  not  always  clearly  understood  by  foreign 
investors.  Owing  to  the  strong  “states’  rights” 
feeling  existing  in  the  United  States  and  a 
desire  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  federating 
commonwealths,  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  (the  eleventh,  179S) 
was  adopted  ]iroviding  that  “the  judicial  jwwer 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construe*!  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  against  one 
of  the  united  states  by  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  state.  ” 

[Tlie  historj’  of  repudiation,  its  cau.ses  and  reuied'M 
proposetl,  is  very  fully  treated  by  William  A.  Scott  id 
The  RrpwHaiicn  of  Slate  liebts.  New  York,  ISPS,  p.  8"s- 
For  State  Repudiation  see  Sidney  Smith.  RepudiaUon 
has  also  been  practised  in  other  countries  with  disss-  | 
trous  results  to  their  credit.)  n,  n.  n-  . 
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REQUISITES  OF  PRODUCTION.  See 
Production,  Instruments  of. 

RES  NULLIUS.  A term  of  Roman  law- 
used  to  denote  any  object  which  has  no  pro- 
prietor, either  because  it  has  never  been  acquired 
by  any  one,  as  a wild  animal  at  liberty,  or  a 
coloured  pebble  washed  up  by  the  sea,  or 
because  the  proprietor  has  deliberately  re- 
linquished his  right  of  property  in  it,  e.g.  a 
pair  of  worn-out  shoes  thrown  on  the  roadside. 

F.  C.  M. 

RESERVE.  The  reserve  of  a bank  is 
essential  to  its  safety,  but  the  amount  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  its  managers.  Few 
would  be  inclined  to  hold  now  the  opinion  of 
Ricardo,  who,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  cash 
payments  in  1819,  said,  “I  should  think  that 
a reserve  of  three  millions  would,  under  good 
management,  be  amply  sufficient  upon  a sup- 
position of  twenty -four  millions  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  circulation  ” (Tooke’s  History 
of  Prices,  vol.  iv.  p.  477,  note). 

The  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  of 
recent  years  been  far  larger  in  amount  than 
what  was  contemplated  eighty  years  since.  The 
average  for  the  year  1844  was  £8,500,000  ; for 
1895,  £29,900,000  ; for  1899,  £21,191,000  ; 
and  for  1909,  £26,649,000.  This  sum,  which, 
though  nominally  described  as  ‘ ‘ notes,  ” really 
consists  of  specie,  represents  a very  large  part  of 
f ' the  reserves  of  the  other  banks  of  the  countiy, 
which  at  times  probably  even  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
“cash  in  hand,  at  call  and  at  short  notice,” 
held  by  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
any  usual  time,  may  in  a regular  w'ay  amount  to 

t about  £280,000,000.  This  sum  includes  the 
. f “ till-money  ” of  the  banks,  which  is  no  doubt 
I considerably  larger  now  than  in  foi-mer  years. 

The  natural  objection  on  the  part  of  those 
I who  have  the  management  of  banks  to  allowing 
i I any  part,  more  than  is  actually  necessary,  of 
their  deposits  to  remain  “ idle  money,”  accounts 
for  the  smallness  of  the  amount  held  in  reserve, 
but  there  are  many  signs  that  an  increase  of  it 
is  very  desirable. 

[See  Banker  s Magazine,  April  number,  1894- 
1898.] 

reserve  LIABILITY.  See  Liabilities 
ON  Shares. 

Reserves  (Banking).  The  banker’s  cash 
reserve  is  that  portion  of  his  resources  which 
he  holds  uninvested.  In  ordinary  times  the 
^aily  receipts  may  be  roughly  reckoned  to  pro- 
' day’s  demands,  but  there  is  the 

i possibility  of  extra  requirements,  and  for  these 
I a fair  provision  of  cash  in  hand  is  necessary, 
n London  the  cash  in  hand  includes,  and 
ii  I mostly  consists  of,  the  balance  at  the  Bank  of 
‘i  i<  country  bankers  the  cash  re- 

1 serve  is  largely  kept  on  balance  with  their 
■ tiondon  agents. 


The  banking  reserve  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England  consists  of  the  bullion  and  coin  in  the 
banking  department,  which  is  really  the  “till- 
money  ” of  the  bank  itself,  and  of  the  notes  in 
hand  in  the  same  office.  As  these  notes  can  be 
immediately  exchanged  at  the  issue  department 
for  gold,  the  reserve  is  practically  held  in  gold. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a proportion 
which  the  cash  reserve  should  bear  to  the 
deposits.  The  experience  of  the  banker  can 
alone  decide  what  is  necessary  or  desirable,  and 
this  experience  differs  in  difierent  localities,  and 
in  different  classes  of  business  in  the  same 
locality.  The  ratio  of  the  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England  has  been  somewhat  reduced  in  recent 
years.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  view  of 
increased  and  increasing  demands  on  our  market. 


In  1885  it  was 


In  1906  it  was 


Highest 

Lowest 


62'51  per  cent 
32-98  ,, 


Average  • 44 '93  per  cent 


Highest 

Lowest 


51-00  per  cent 
29-87 


Average 


In  the  same  years  the  cash  reserve  held  by 
the  London  joint-stock  banks  having  busi- 
nesses in  London  only,  was,  both  years,  15-3 
per  cent  of  the  deposits.  Besides  the  cash 
in  hand  there  is  a second  line  of  cash  reserve  in 
money  at  call  (see  Liquid  Assets).  In  the 
national  banking  system  of  the  United  States 
the  proportion  of  reserve  is  prescribed  by  law, 
and  must  consist  of  specie,  legal  tender  notes, 
or  gold  and  silver  certificates  ; the  ratio  ranging 
from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent ; the  former 
being  for  banks  in  the  provinces,  who  may 
reckon  therein  their  balances  with  agents  in 
the  reserve  cities  (see  Banks,  National). 

E.  w.  B. 

RESIDUAL  AND  WASTE  PRODUCTS 
(By-Products)  may  be  defined  as  those 
materials  which  in  the  cultivation  or  manufac- 
ture of  any  given  commodity  remain  over,  and 
which  possess  or  can  bo  brought  to  possess  a 
market  value  of  their  own,  ajiart  from  the  value 
of  the  article  from  whose  manufacture  or  in 
connection  with  whose  cultivation  they  have 
resulted.  In  this  way  straw  is  a residual  or  by- 
product resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  gi-ain. 
J.  E.  Cairnes,  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  1884,  p.  128,  refers  to  them  as 
“ accessory  products,”  and  defines  them  as  com- 
modities which  are  produced,  not  separately, 
but  as  parts  of  a common  industry,  and  of 
wliich  the  most  obvious  examjiles  are  muttou 
and  wool,  beef,  tallow  and  hides,  gas  and  coke, 
and  the  like. 

J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  chapter  on  “Some  Peculiar 
Causes  of  Value,”  Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.,  vol. 
ii.  bk.  iii.  ch.  xvi.,  treats  of  the  joint  cost  of 
production  of  two  such  articles,  and  shows  how 
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“the  outlay  is  incurred  for  the  sake  of  both 
together,  not  part  for  one  and  part  for  the 
other  ” ; that  eost  of  production  does  not 
determine  their  prices,  and  that  to  determine 
their  prices  we  must  “ revert  to  a law  of  value 
anterior  to  the  cost  of  production  and  more 
fundamental — the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
The  gas  may  find  an  easy  market,  but 
purchasers  may  not  be  forthcoming  for  the  coke, 
and  vice  versd.  In  this  case,  the  coke  being 
lowered  in  price  to  force  a market  will  lower 
the  whole  rates  of  profit  on  the  joint  production ; 
it  will  cease  to  be  remunerative  and  less  gas 
will  be  produced,  whereupon  gas  prices  will 
rise,  the  stationary  condition  of  the  supply  of 
coke  will  clear  the  market  of  it  and  cause  a 
demand  for  more  ; the  rise  in  gas  and  coke  will 
attract  capital,  but,  as  to  supply  the  demand 
for  coke  gas  must  be  manufactured,  gas  prices 
will  fall,  and  this  time  it  will  be  the  coke  which 
has  supplied  the  lion’s  share  of  the  profitable 
return  on  the  manufacture.” 

“ Equilibrium  will  be  maintained  when  the 
demand  for  each  article  fits  so  well  mth  the 
demand  for  the  other  that  the  quantity  required 
of  each  is  exactly  as  much  as  is  generated  in 
producing  the  quantity  required  of  the  other  ” 
(p.  109  ib.).  Mill  then  sums  up:  “When, 
therefore,  two  or  more  commodities  have  a 
joint  cost  of  production,  their  natural  values 
relatively  to  each  other  are  those  which  will 
create  a demand  for  each  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities  in  which  they  are  sent  forth  by  the 
productive  process.” 

Charles  Babbage,  in  his  Economy  of  Machinery 
and  Manufacture,  London,  4th  ed.  1835,  refers 
to  waste  products,  p.  11,  par.  9,  such  as  the 
employment  of  hoofs  of  horses  and  cattle,  and 
other  horny  refuse,  in  the  production  of  the 
prussiate  of  potash  ; and  also  to  the  re-use  of 
old  iron  and  old  tin-ware.  On  p.  217,  par.  270, 
he  writes  : “Among  the  causes  which  tend  to 
the  cheap  production  of  any  article,  and  which 
are  connected  with  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional capital,  may  be  mentioned  the  care  which 
is  taken  to  prevent  the  absolute  waste  of  any 
part  of  the  raw  material.  An  attention  to 
this  circumstance  sometimes  causes  the  union 
of  two  trades  in  one  factory.  . . . An  enumera- 
tion of  the  arts  to  which  the  horns  of  cattle  are 
applicable  mil  furnish  a striking  example  of 
this  kind  of  economy.  The  tanner  who  has 
purchased  the  raw  hides  separates  the  horns, 
and  sells  them  to  the  makers  of  combs  and 
lanterns.  The  horn  consists  of  two  jwrts — an 
outward  horny  case,  and  an  inward  conical 
substance,  somewhat  intermediate  between  hair 
and  bones.  The  fii-st  process  consists  in  seixir- 
ating  these  two  parts.  . . . The  homy  exterior 
is  then  cut  into  three  portions.  . . . The  lowest 
of  these  is  made  into  combs  ; the  middle  of  the 
horns  forms  a substitute  for  glass  in  lanterns  of 
the  commonest  kind  ; the  tip  of  the  horn  is 


I used  by  the  makers  of  knife  handles,  and  of 
the  tops  of  whips.  . . . The  interior  or  core  of 
the  horn  is  boUed  down  in  water.  A large 
quantity  of  fat  rises  to  the  surface.  This  is 
put  aside  and  sold  to  the  makers  of  yellow  soap. 
The  liquid  itself  is  used  as  a kind  of  glue,  and 
is  purchased  by  cloth -dressers  for  stiffening. 
The  insoluble  substance  which  remains  behind 
is  then  sent  to  the  mill,  and,  being  ground 
down,  is  sold  to  the  farmers  for  manure,  as  also 
are  the  comb  shavings  from  the  horn.” 

This  example  will  serve  as  an  instance  of  the 
economic  uses  of  a “ waste  product”  Chief  pro- 
ducts and  waste  products  are,  however,  relative 
terms.  What  is  a waste  product  to  one  man 
may  be  a chief  product  to  another.  a.  l. 

[P.  L.  Simmonds,  Waste  Products  and  Unde- 
veloped Substances,  London,  1873  ; see  also 
By  - Product  ; By  - Products,  Theory  of 
Value  of  ; Progress,  Ixfluekce  of,  os 
Value;  Shoddy.] 

RESIDUAL  SHARE  (Wages).  A well- 
known  American  economist,  the  late  F.  A 
Walejer,  has  advanced  the  theory  that  wages 
equal  the  productof  industry  minusTent,  inter^ 
and  profits,  or  in  other  wor^  that  “the  labourer 
is  the  residual  claimant  of  the  product  of 
industry.”  Hence  he  concludes  that  if  the 
total  amoimt  of  the  production  of  a community 
be  increased,  the  increase  wiU  go,  not  to  the 
landlords,  nor  to  the  capitalists,  nor  to  the 
employing  class,  but  to  the  labouring  class  in 
enhanced  wages.  As  a practical  illustration 
he  points  to  the  western  states  in  America, 
where  “employers  were  paying  their  labourers 
by  the  year,  giving  the  full  wages  only  when 
the  crops  were  harvested  or  the  goods  marketed, 
making  meanwhile  such  advances  as  their  means 
allowed,  or  as  were  required  by  the  varying 
wants  of  their  workmen.”  He  allows  that  in 
England  and  other  settled  countries,  the  practice 
is  wholly  different,  and  that  the  labourers  fail 
to  obtain  that  share  in  the  product  to  which, 
according  to  his  theory,  they  are  entitled.  But 
he  attributes  this  to  imperfect  competition,  and 
especially  to  the  immobility  of  labour  and  its 
consequent  failure  to  find  the  best  market 
Given  perfect  and  enlightened  competition,  he 
holds  that  the  labourers  and  not  the  employers 
will  receive  the  residue  of  the  product,  and  that 
the  other  shares,  no  matter  how  they  are  actually 
paid,  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary  deductions. 

This  theory  of  wages  has  its  basis  in  Mr- 
Walker's  theory  of  profits.  He  holds  that 
profits  are  akin  to  rent,  that  they  vary  with 
the  abilities  or  other  advantages  of  indiUdual 
employers,  and  they  do  not  form  part  of  the 
price  of  goods.  Just  as  the  normal  price  of 
agricultural  produce  depends  on  the  cost  of 
production  on  those  lands  which  pay  no  rent, 
so  the  normal  price  of  manufactured  goods 
depends  on  the  cost  of  production  in  the  hands 
of  those  employers  who  earn  no  profits.  More 
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skilful  and  energetic  employers  make  the  goods 
cheaper  and  sell  them  at  the  same  price.  Hence 
they  earn  a reward  which  is  due  entirely  to  their 
own  merits,  which  cannot  he  confiscated,  and 
which  inflicts  no  hardsliip  either  on  the  lahourers 
or  on  the  consumers.  The  only  way  in  which 
these  profits  can  be  reduced  is  by  raising  aU 
round  the  average  skill  and  ability  of  the  em- 
ploying class  generally,  so  as  to  diminish  the  ex- 
ceptional gains  of  the  great  captains  of  industry. 

For  this  view  of  profits  there  is  much  to  be 
said,  and  it  unquestionably  accounts  for  some 
prominent  characteristics  of  modern  industry. 

But  Mr.  Walker  has  pressed  the  analogy 
between  profits  and  rent  too  far.  Because  rent 
is  measured  from  no-rent  land,  therefore  he 
holds  that  profits  must  be  measured  from  a 
“no-profits”  class  of  employers.  To  quote  his 
own  words,  “no  small  part  of  the  posts  of 
industry  and  trade  are  filled  by  men  inade- 
quately qualified,  and  w'ho,  consequently,  have 
a very  checkered  career  and  realise  for  them- 
selves, taking  their  •whole  lives  together,  a 
meagre  compensation,  so  meagre  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  scientific  reasoning,  we  may  treat  it  as 
constituting  no  profits  at  all.”  But  this 
assumption  seems  to  go  too  far.  It  is  quite 

true  that  employers  sometimes  conduct  an 
industry  at  a dead  loss,  and  find  their  way  to 
the  bankruptcy  court.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  many  people  make  foolish  investments  and 
lose  both  interest  and  principal.  It  is  equally 
true  that  some  lando'wners  cultivate  their  own 
lands,  and  lose  money  every  year  in  the  process. 
But  these  exceptional  circumstances  cannot  and 
do  not  affect  any  permanent  theory  of  interest 
or  rent.  The  minimum  rate  of  interest  at  any 
time  is  not  nil,  hut  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
people  can  be  induced  to  save.  So  the  basis  of 
the  theory  of  rent  is  not  land  which  is  worked 
at  a loss,  but  the  land  which  it  is  just  worth 
while  to  cultivate.  The  same  considerations 
must  apply  to  industry  and  trade.  The  normal 
minimum  of  the  reward  of  the  employing  class 
must  be  that  -\vhich  •will  just  induce  men  to 
give  their  time  and  labour  to  the  work  of 
supervision  and  organisation.  And  this  mini- 
mum is  probably  one  of  the  most  substantial 
shares  of  the  product  of  industry.  If  a 
struggling  employer  has  succeeded  in  carrying 
on  an  industry  for  his  lifetime,  and  during 
that  time  has  supported  himself  and  probably 
brought  up  a family,  it  is  preposterous  to  con- 
sider his  earnings  as  nothing  at  all.  What 
those  earnings  are  to  be  called  is  another 
roatter.  Mr.  Walker  would  decline  to  call 
them  profits,  because  they  are  not  earned  by 
any  exceptional  ability.  The  employer  who 
earns  them  belongs  to  the  lowest  normal  class 
of  employers,  the  people  who  conduct  an  in- 
f ustry  so  as  to  just  pay  them  and  no  more. 

he  truth  is  that  the  earnings  of  this  class 
are  wages,  what  J.  S.  Mill  called  “the  wages 


of  superintendence.”  The  primary  difficulty 
of  any  theory  of  wages  is  the  definition  of  tlie 
“labouring  class.”  A man  is  none  the  less  a 
labourer  because  he  works  with  his  head  instead 
of  with  his  hands.  And  a man  is  none  the  less 
a wage-earner  because  he  pays  his  wages  to 
himself  instead  of  receiving  them  from  another. 
The  labour  of  supervision  may  be  done  by  the 
master  himself,  or*  it  may  be  done  by  a paid 
manager,  who  receives  a salary,  i.e.  wages. 
The  work  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the 
reward  is  also  the  same.  Thus  the  true  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  •we  must  eliminate  the 
temporary  exceptions  of  production  at  a loss 
under  conditions  that  cannot  last.  In  the 
nonnal  conduct  of  industry  and  trade  all 
employers  receive  the  wages  of  superintendence, 
and  the  more  able  receive  an  extra  remuneration 
proportioned  to  then*  ability,  which  may  be 
called  profits  or  exceptional  profits.  The  stage 
from  which  these  profits  must  he  reckoned, 
corresponding  to  the  no-rent  land,  is  the  stage 
at  which  employers  earn  the  bare  wages  of 
superintendence  and  nothing  more. 

If  wages  be  taken  in  this  extended  sense,  so 
as  to  include  among  the  labouring  class  those 
who  supervise  industry  as  well  as  those  who 
work  •with  their  hands,  then  Mr.  Walker’s 
theoiy  may  in  the  end  be  accepted,  and  it  may 
be  held  that  wages  equal  the  residue  of  the 
product  of  industry,  after  deducting  the  rent  of 
land,  the  interest  on  capital,  and  the  profits  of 
exceptional  ability  in  direction.  But  this 
theory  is  of  little  practical  use,  as  it  leaves  us 
face  to  face  with  the  great  j)roblem  of  the  present 
day,  that  this  residue  has  to  be  further  divided 
between  employers  and  employed,  between  the 
class  who  pay  their  own  wages  and  the  class 
who  receive  their  wages  from  others. 

[F.  A.  Walker,  Pol.  Ec.,  pt.  iv.,  chs.  iv.  v.  and 
vi.,  and  The  Wages  Question,  blc.  ii. — Taussig, 
Wages  and  Capital  (1896). — Bonar,  “ Residual 
Theory  of  Distribution,”  Harvard  Quart.  Jown. 
Ec.,  October  1891.]  R.  n. 

RESPONDENTIA  BONDS.  This  form  of 
security,  now  disused  through  changed  condi- 
tions and  the  immense  capital  employed,  was 
one  under  which  advances  were  made  to  the 
captain  of  a ship  on  the  security  of  her  cargo ; 
respondentia  bonds  differed,  therefore,  from 
bottomry  bonds,  whereby  the  ship  herself  is 
pledged  as  security.  (Bottomry,  Loan  on.) 

The  contract  of  bottomry  and  respondentia 
seems  to  have  deduced  ite  origin  from  the 
custom  of  permitting  the  master  of  a ship 
when  in  a foreign  port  to  hypothecate  the  ship 
in  order  to  raise  money  to  refit.  Such  permis- 
sion is  implied  by  the  act  constituting  him 
master,  not  by  common  law  hut  by  marine  law, 
for  if  the  voyage  is  likely  to  he  defeated  for  •w’ant 
of  necessaries,  it  is  better  that  the  master  should 
have  power  to  pledge  the  ship  and  goods  rather 
than  the  ship  be  lost  or  the  voyage  defeated. 
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The  period  at  which  respondentia  bonds 
first  came  into  vogue  is  obscure  equally  with 
their  distinguishing  name,  but  the  traders  of 
the  ancient  world,  to  whom  the  contract  of 
insurance  was  certainly  unknown,  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  contract  of  bottomry  and 
respondentia.  There  are  evident  traces  of 
these  species  of  contract  in  the  fragments  of 
the  famous  sea  laws  of  the  Rhodians,  who  used 
to  borrow  and  lend  on  the  hazard  of  the  voyage 
for  an  increased  premium.  These  laws  speak 
of  advances  to  the  masters  of  ships  who  were 
proprietors  of  one-thii'd  of  the  lading,  whether 
for  the  outward  or  for  the  homeward  bound 
voyage,  or  both.  Again,  if  the  masters  or 
merchants  borrowed  money  for  their  voyages, 
the  goods,  freights,  ships,  and  money  being  free, 
they  could  not  make  use  of  suretyship  unless 
there  were  some  apparent  danger  either  of  the  sea 
or  of  pirates  ; and  for  the  money  so  lent  the 
borrowers  had  to  pay  naval  interest.  The 
Romans,  who  adopted  the  Rhodian  laws,  called 
respondentia  trajectitice  pecunioe,  probably  be- 
cause money  was  exported  with  the  object  of 
bringing  back  goods.  If  the  ship  were  lost, 
the  lender  lost  principal  and  interest. 

In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  respon- 
dentia bonds  appear  to  have  been  a form  of 
security  commonly  taken  by  bankers  and  others 
to  cover  advances  made  on  ventures  to  eastern 
ports  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  in 
the  case  of  bottomry  bonds,  and  in  more  remote 
times  in  the  case  of  Fcenus  Nautioum  (q.v.), 
the  security  of  respondentia  bonds  became  the 
medium  of  a species  of  marine  insurance,  and 
even  degenerated  into  gambling,  money  being 
lent  on  the  mere  hazard  of  the  voyage,  on  the 
condition  that  the  loan  should  be  repaid  with 
extraordinary  interest  in  case  the  voyage  should 
be  safely  performed.  To  check  this  tendency 
it  was  provided  (19  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  § 55) 
that  “all  sums  of  money  lent  on  bottomry  or 
respondentia  upon  ships  belonging  to  His 
Majesty’s  subjects,  bound  to  or  from  the  East 
Indies,  shall  be  lent  only  on  the  ship  or  on  the 
merchandise  or  effects  on  board,  or  to  be  taken 
on  board,  and  shall  be  so  expressed  in  the 
condition  of  the  bond.” 

As  the  commerce  of  the  country  increased 
and  insurance  became  more  prevalent,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  insert  in  the  policy  that  the 
interest  insured  was  bottomry  or  respondentia. 

Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  the  OraiUvdiiie, 
decided  that  the  master  of  a vessel  may  in  a 
foreign  port  hypothecate  the  cargo  for  rci>airing 
damages  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  no 
restriction  by  the  law  of  England  as  to  the 
persons  to  whom  money  may  be  lent  on  bottomry 
or  respondentia,  neither  is  the  amount  restrained 
by  any  regulation  whatever,  except  that  on 
ships  and  goods  going  to  the  East  Indies  the 
money  lent  must  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
property  on  which  the  loan  is  made. 


Lord  Ihlansfield  held  tliat  by  the  custom  of 
merchants,  respondentia  is  insured  under  a 
special  denomination,  but  Kent  has  also  sug- 
gested that  the  risk  is  peculiar,  as  there  is 
neither  average  nor  salvage,  and  a capture  does 
not  mean  a temporary  taking  only,  but  one 
that  occasions  a total  loss.  If  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  the  usage  in  any  jjarticular  trade  to  insure 
these  interests  under  general  words,  they  may 
be  recovered  under  a policy  containing  such 
words  only.  On  the  ground  of  such  being 
the  custom  in  the  East  India  trade,  a captain 
was  permitted  to  recover,  at  respondentia  in- 
terest, money  he  had  laid  out  for  the  use  of 
the  ship  under  the  general  words  goods,  specie, 
and  effects  on  board. 

The  security  given  by  the  bond  was  on  the 
goods  and  effects  carried  from  England  on 
board  the  ship,  and  on  all  other  goods  and 
effects  acquired  during  the  voyage. 

The  form  of  accoxmt  endorsed  on  the  bond 
was  as  follows.  The  ilr.  Ebenezer  Blackwell 
named  was  a member  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Martins  and  Co. 


Endorsements. 

Respondentia  Bond.  Jenkins  to  Blackwell.  £300d 
out  and  home  at  32  per  cent.  Ikited  SOlh  November 
1756.  Due  30th  July  1758. 

1756 

Nov.  30.  To  Money  lent  on  Respondentia  £3000  0 i 
To  Respondentia  on  do.  from  30th 
Nov.  1756  to  30th  Nov.  1759, 

36  months  at  £48  p.  month  . 172S  0 0 


472S  0 0 

To  Interest  on  £4728  from  SOlh 
Nov.  1759  to  r«  22nd  May  1760 
the  day  the  ship  came  to  its 
moorings  being  5 mo.  22  days 
at  5 p.  cent  p.  ann.  . . 112  14  9 

To  Do.  on  Do.  from  21  June  1760 
to  the  9th  July  being  IS  days 
at  5 p.  c. 11  12  9 


1760  £4852  7 

July  9.  Reed,  in  lart  of  the  within  Bond  1500  0 0 


3352  7 6 

To  Intst.  on  £3228  from  9th  July 
1760  to  31  Xber  being  5 mo.  22 
days  at  5 p.  c.  p.  ann.  . . 76  19  4 


£3429  6 10 

Dec.  31 . Reed,  in  ihrther  part  of  the  with- 
in Bond 1500  0 0 


£1929  6 10 

To  Intst.  on  £1728  from  31  Xber 
1760  to  1 Jan.  1762  being  12 
months  at  5 p.  c.  . . . 86  8 0 


£2015  14  10 


Reed.  6 April  1762  the  sum  of  One  thousand  and  fifty 
eight  pounds  five  shillings  and  five  pence  our  sevei*! 
proportions  as  under  being  10/6  in  the  £ on  the  sum  of 
£2015:14:10  the  Ballance  due  on  this  bond  the  1st 
Jany.  last  and  for  which  we  have  given  Receipts  to 
Mr.Blackwell. 


Martins  Stones  & Blackwell 

1/8  . 

. £352 

Jos.  Freame  & Co. 

1/6  . 

. 176 

Jos.  Salomons 

1/6  . 

. 176 

1/6  . 

. 176 

1/6  . 

. 176 

£1053  5 5 

[Park,  A SysUm  of  the  Marine  Insurance,  184*- 
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—John  William  Smith,  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law, 
8th  edition  by  G.  M.  Dowdeswell,  1S59. — Marshall,  On 
Marine  Insurance  and  Bottomry,  4th  edition  by  William 
Shee,  1861. — Lo^rades,  The  Law  of  General  Average,  1873. 
— Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Law,  1876.  — Amould, 
The  Law  of  Marine  Insurance,  6th  edition,  1887.  — W. 
Gow,  Marine  Insurance,  1895.]  j.  B.  M. 

RESSI,  Adeodato.  A professor  at  the 
university  of  Pavia  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century. 


He  wrote  a treatise  on  economics  in  four 
volumes,  entitled  Della  econmnia  della  specie 
umana;  this  treatise  contains  many  vague  and 
confused  ideas,  especially  in  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  work  is  founded.  While  it  is 
neither  remarkable  for  the  order  of  the  matter 
— being  full  of  frequent  digressions  — nor  for 
sound  logical  argument,  yet  it  deserves  praise  for 
the  extent  of  learning  shown,  particularly  in  the 
part  which  deab  with  theory. 

Ressi  makes  acute  observations  on  the  popula- 
tion question  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  pro- 
gre.ssion  maintained  by  Malthus.  He  appbes  the 
doctrine  concerning  population  to  the  problem  of 
charity,  maintaining  that  the  growrth  of  population 
must  be  checked  by  severe  laws  on  charity ; he 
would  also  limit  the  rate  of  marriage  among  the 


poor. 

Examining  the  phenomena  of  value  in  a some- 
what confused  and  indefinite  manner,  Ressi  follows 
the  ideas  of  Molinari  Valeriani,  basing  value  on  the 
relation  between  demand  and  supply,  but  he  does 
not  thoroughly  understand  Valeriani’s  mathe- 
matical formula. 

He  puts  forward  sound  ideas  on  international 
trade,  limiting  its  importance  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  and  advocating  the  widest 
possible  freedom  for  trade. 

Ressi  makes  correct  reflections  on  small  and 
large  cultivation,  recognising  the  application  of 
the  one  and  the  other  system  to  be  dependent  on 
the  conditions  of  place  and  the  nature  of  the 
products.  He  desires  that  the  state  should 
create  industries  to  employ  workmen  thrown  out 
of  work  through  the  use  of  machinery. 

He  has  strong  views  on  finance  and  the  organis- 
ation of  the  taxes.  He  opposes  the  single  tax,  and 
in  the  taxation  of  land  and  manufactories  he 
would  exempt  that  quota  which  supplies  the 
physical  minimum  necessary  for  life. 

DdV  economia  della  specie  umana,  four  volumes, 
Pavia,  1817-1820.  (See  Graziani,  Le  idee  economi- 
che  degli  scritlori  emiliani  e romagnoli  sino  al 
1848,  Modena,  1893  ; Idem,  Storia  critica  ddla 
teorin.  del  valore  in  Italia,  Milan,  1889. ) u.  R. 
c<  (Bank  of  England).  The 

rest”  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  name 
given  for  the  difference  between  the  assets  and 
the  liabilities — in  other  words,  for  the  amount 
of  the  undivided  profits  held  by  the  bank.  It 
never,  of  recent  years,  is  allowed  to  drop  below 
*3,000,000,  but  immediately  before  the  dis- 
tribution of  tbe  dividends  on  bank-stock,  in 
April  and  October,  it  sometimes  mounts  up  to 
about  £3,800,000. 

The  rest  was  first  instituted  in  1722,  the 
which  the  Bank  of  England  bought 
OiOOO  South  Sea  annuities,  two  years  after 


the  bm-sting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  (see 
Bubbles  ; South  Sea  Company).  The  rest 
has  gone  through  various  great  fluctuations, 
the  largest  amount  recorded  being  £8,639,680 
(29th  February  1816).  Out  of  this  surplus 
profit  “an  addition  of  25  per  cent  was  made  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  proprietors  ” in  the 
spring  of  1816  (Tooke’s  History  of  Prices,  vol. 
ii.  p.  43).  The  rest  did  not  long  remain  at 
this  very  high  figure,  which  it  attained  during 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  it  soon 
assumed  proportions  closely  corresponding  to 
those  existing  at  the  present  time. 

[Tooke  and  Newmarch,  History  of  Prices,  6 
vols.  London,  1838-1857. — Francis,  History  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  2 vols.  London,  1847. 
— Marshall’s  Digest,  London,  1833. — Turner, 
Chronicles  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1897.] 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM.  Rescission 
of  a legal  act  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
praetor,  where  it  has  caused  injury  to  the 
complainant,  and  there  is  valid  ground,  such 
as  minority,  fraud,  or  mistake,  for  reinstating 
a person  in  his  original  position.  e.  a.  w. 

RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE  (Law  of).  In 
early  days  English  law  regarded  all  contracts 
in  restraint  of  trade,  that  is  to  say,  contracts 
by  which  a man  boimd  himself  not  to  carry  on 
his  trade  or  calling,  as  contrary  to  public  policy, 
and  therefore  void.  But  about  three  centuries 
ago  the  rule  became  established  that  though  a 
contract  in  general  restraint  of  trade  was  bad,  a 
conti'act  in  partial  restraint  might  be  valid.  A 
man,  for  good  consideration,  might  bind  himself 
not  to  exercise  his  trade  or  calling  to  the  prejudice 
of  another  within  certain  limits  as  to  time  and 
place.  Of  recent  years  the  courts  of  equity 
have  regarded  the  common  law  rule  as  a mere 
application  of  a more  general  principle,  namely, 
that  the  restraint  must  be  reasonable,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  and  not  opposed  to  any  obvious  public 
interest.  This  principle  has  now  received  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  will  govern 
for  the  future.  It  was  established  in  the  case 
of  Maxim  v.  Nordenfelt,  A.C.  (1894),  535, 
where  a patentee  and  manufacturer  of  guns  and 
ammunition  for  war  purposes  covenanted  with  a 
company  to  which  his  patents  and  business  had 
been  transferred,  that  he  would  not  for  twenty- 
five  years  engage  in  any  similar  business  except 
on  behalf  of  the  company.  This  covenant  was 
upheld  as  reasonable  for  the  protection  of  the 
company.  The  history  of  covenants  in  restraint 
of  trade  is  elaborately  traced  by  Lord  Bow'en 
in  the  court  below,  L.R.  1 Ch.  (1893),  651. 

M.  D.  0. 

RESTRAINT  ON  ANTICIPATION.  It  is 
a general  principle  of  the  law  that  a man 
cannot  bo  deprived  of  the  ius  disponendi  by  a 
prohibition  against  alienation  contained  in  the 
instrument  under  which  he  takes  property. 
But  in  the  case  of'  married  women  such  a 
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restraint  can  be  imposed.  After  courts  of 
equity  had  established  the  right  of  a married 
woman  to  hold  separate  estate,  it  was  found 
that  she  might  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband  alienate  the  separate  estate,  and  thereby 
defeat  the  object  for  which  the  estate  was 
given.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  courts 
of  equity  laid  do^vn  the  rule  that  a married 
woman  might  be  prohibited  from  anticipation 
the  income  of  her  property,  e.g.  by  sale  or 
mortgage,  so  that  she  had  power  to  deal  with 
payments  only  as  they  actually  became  due. 
The  restraint  only  attaches  whilst  marriage 
lasts,  and  therefore  does  not  apply  to  a widow 
during  her  widowhood,  but  it  will  reattach  on 
remarriage.  By  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881, 
a court  may  if  it  thinks  fit,  and  if  it  appears  to 
the  court  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  a married 
woman,  make  an  order  binding  the  separate 
estate  notwithstanding  that  she  is  restrained 
from  anticipating.  j.  E.  c.  m. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  LABOUR.  What 
W.  S.  Jevons  calls  “the  evolutionist  doctrine 
of  freedom  ” has  hardly  a simpler  or  more  effec- 
tive illustration  than  the  history  of  restrictions 
on  labour.  They  were  implied  in  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  unquestioned  state  control,  and 
in  the  despotic  theories  of  the  new  monarchy, 
and  were  discouraged  simultaneously  with  the 
gro^vth  of  philosophical  ideas  of  liberty  before 
and  after  the  French  revolution  ; while  the 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  political  and 
religious  disabilities  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  found  its  economic  counterpart  in  the 
views  of  the  Manchester  School,  whose 
advocacy  of  unrestricted  laissez  faire  in  the 
domain  of  industry  was  apparently  strengthened 
by  the  proved  advantages  of  laissez  passer  in 
the  domain  of  commerce.  In  the  struggle 
between  state  and  society,  as  Von  Plener  says, 
the  modern  industi'ial  society  won  a rapid 
victory  ; but  the  abuses  of  the  new  order 
caused  a reaction,  in  origin  not  economic  but 
moral,  which  led  to  a reassertion  by  economists 
of  the  necessity  of  state  control,  based  not  on 
the  old  authority  principle,  but  on  considera- 
tions of  general  utility  (see  Administration). 
During  the  present  century  “two  great  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  in  the  science  of 
government : the  one  is  the  immense  advantage 
of  abolishing  restrictions  upon  trade  ; the  other 
is  the  absolute  necessity  of  imposing  restrictions 
upon  labour  ” (Duke  of  Argyll,  Meign  of  Law, 
London,  1867,  2nd  ed.  1884,  ch.  vii.).  The 
Laissez  Faire  school  (q.v.)  followed  Bastiat 
in  confusing  the  art  of  legislation  with  the 
science  of  economics,  and  consequently  misunder- 
standing both.  The  aim  of  legislation  is  not  to 
secure  the  operation  of  scientific  forces — which 
secures  itself — but  to  provide  the  conditions 
under  which  tliose  forces  work  for  human  good 
(Marshall,  Economics  of  Industry,  London,  1879, 
p.  3).  On  the  one  hand,  the  aspect  of  a situation 


is  seldom  purely  economic ; on  the  other,  the 
Ijeculiar  nature  of  economic  science  makes  it  im- 
jKDssible  for  economic  interests  to  conflict  with  any 
other  human  interests  (Cairn es.  Essays  in 
PolilicaZ  Economy,  London,  1873,  essay  >iL). 
The  laissez  faire  view  of  restrictions  on  labour 
arose  from  a misconception  of  one  element  of 
economic  existence — the  human  factor — in  the 
very  region  where  misconception  was  most  fatal, 
since  a man  who  sells  his  Labour  iq-v.)  sells  Lis 
personality  for  the  time  being.  The  supporters 
of  the  first  Factory  Act  urged  philanthrojna 
as  against  economic  considerations,  but  in 
reality  they  were  better  economists  than  their 
opponents.  Liberty  in  the  laissez  faire  senaS 
was  not  liberty  at  alL  Economic  liberty,  a* 
Levasseur  remarks  {Les  Corporations  et  It 
Liberti  du  Travail,  Paris,  1866),  demands 
security,  individual  responsibility,  the  protec- 
tion of  those  citizens  who  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  are  not  free,  and  the  sufficient  educa-' 
tion  of  all ; and  experience  showed  that  aR 
these  conditions  were  violated  when  industrM 
competition  was  unrestrained  by  the  state.  ' 
To  repudiate  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
Rberty  is  not  to  invoke  that  of  paternal  govern- 
ment. Since  the  individual  may  be  trusted  to 
foUow  his  own  interest,  laissez  faire  is  the 
legislator’s  best  general  rule  ; since  all  persons 
are  not  equally  capable  of  doing  so,  restrictions 
become  necessary  in  special  cases  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  weak.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
wait  for  the  operation  of  natural  laws  to  relieve 
an  evil,  since  economic  forces  once  started  on  a 
MTong  course  work  with  merciless  rapidity: 
but  state  intervention  is  not  always  advisable 
even  where  individual  and  public  interests  are 
undoubtedly  opposed.  The  degradation  of 
labour  is  hastened  by  mistaken  or  excessive  as 
much  as  by  defective  legislation.  Every  restrio- 
tion  destroys  some  good  while  removing  evil ; 
and  its  full  effects  are  not  at  once  perceptible. 
Jevons,  therefore,  advocates  experimental  legis- 
lation in  limited  areas.  Experience  is  the 
legislator’s  sole  guide,  and  in  estimating  the 
value  of  a restriction,  time,  place,  history,  and 
natural  characteristics  must  be  consider^.  A 
regulation  destructive  of  freedom  in  an  ad- 
vanced civilisation  may  be  its  safeguard  in  a 
ruder  state  of  society  : for  instance,  the  adi  an- 
tages  of  free  contract  in  England  are  no  argu- 
ment against  forced  apprenticeship  in  South 
Africa.  Definite  conclusions  as  to  restrictions 
on  labour  are  forbidden  alike  b\'  the  empirical 
character  of  the  legislative  art,  and  by  the 
elastic  and  progressive  nature  of  the  economic 
science.  Restraint  must  stop  short  of  the  point 
where  it  produces  instead  of  protecting  weak- 
ness. It  must  not  handicap  the  weaker  against 
the  stronger,  nor  diminish  that  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  life  which  forms  an  import- 
ant part  of  national  education,  nor  interfere 
with  the  certain  good  of  freedom  in  order  to 
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prevent  evils  merely  hypothetical.  Class  legis- 
lations, like  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  of  Edward 
111.  and  the  Parish  Settlements  Act  of  Charles 
II.,  are  false  in  principle,  and  disastrous  if  put 
into  practice. 

Restrictions  may  be  imposed  by  the  state,  or 
voluntarily  adopted.  Direct  restrictions  were 
made  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  labouring 
class  by  the  abuses  of  the  large  industrial 
establishments  which  arose  on  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  Factory  Acts  {q.v.)  were, 
however,  in  no  sense  class  legislation  ; and,  in 
fact,  protect  the  better  sort  of  employer  against 
the  competition  of  more  unscrupulous  rivals. 
Interference  with  individual  liberty,  or,  as 
regards  children,  with  the  pati~ia  potestas,  was 
in  this  case  justified  on  both  scientific  and 
practical  grounds.  Danger  from  the  competi- 
tion of  unrestricted  foreign  industries  was  urged 
against  the  acts  ; but,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
factory  legislation  in  England  was  gradually 
followed  by  similar,  and,  in  some  cases,  more 
complete  legislation  abroad,  the  ultimate  results 
of  reform  were  not  disadvantageous  to  the 
employers  (see  Von  Plener,  English  Factory 
Le^laiion,  English  translation,  London,  1873, 
p.  92  ; Tooke,  History  of  Prices,  London,  1857, 
voL  vi.,  appendix  viii.  p.  519).  Of  the  various 
kinds  of  restrictions,  (1)  limitations  on  the 
labour  hours  of  children  and  young  persons, 
for  reasons  of  health,  and,  in  the  fonner  case,  of 
education,  are  now  recognised  as  necessary  both 
by  economists  and  legislators  (see  Children’s 
Labour).  (2)  Similar  restrictions  in  the  case  of 
men  cannot  be  discouraged  on  the  principle  of 
liberty,  since  an  individual  workman  in  a large 
industrial  establishment  is  often  not  entirely  a 
free  agent ; and  the  state  has  already  conceded 
the  principle  of  protective  legislation  for  men, 
in  the  laws  forbidding  Truck  payments  and 
enforcing  the  fencing  of  machinery.  Fawcett 
opposed  the  nine  hours  bill  as  encouraging  the 
growing  tendency  of  workmen  to  rely  on  state 
intervention  {Speeches  on  some  Current  PoliticaZ 
Qaeslicms,  London,  1873).  Roscher  thinks 
limitation  of  hours  advisable  only  where  the 
labouring  class  is  not  in  a condition  to  defend 
itself  by  combination  ; he  points  out  that,  in 
any  case,  the  “normal  day”  would  require  to 
of  different  length  in  diff’erent  trades. 
(3)  As  to  the  labour  of  women,  opinions  differ. 
Ibe  ^ legislature  recognises  a distinction  in 
rratacting  their  labour  hours  and  in  forbidding 
their  work  in  mines  and  collieries.  Some  eco- 
Mmists,  like  J.  S.  Mill  {Principles  of  Political 
f^>nomy,  popular  edition,  London,  1880,  p. 
o79)  and  Fawcett  {loc.  dt.),  protest  against 
restrictions  based  on  sex  ; others,  not  contra- 
ictmg  them  in  principle,  advise  restrictions 
on  the  ground  of  expediency.  Roscher  remarks 
hat  the  question  must  be  decided  according  to 
each  ^e  : it  would  be  unfair  if  regulations,  due 
I possibly  to  jealousy,  should  deprive  a widow. 


for  instance,  of  the  means  of  bringing  up  her 
children.  Jevons  advocates  further  restrictions 
in  the  case  of  married  women,  but  admits  the 
difficulty  of  legislative  interference  at  present 
(see  Female  Labour).  Two  species  of  industry 
demand  particular  notice.  (4)  The  labour  of 
shop  assistants  was  until  lately  left  free  from 
restriction,  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  trade  ; 
but  the  distiuction  is  often  purely  artificial. 
Jevons,  writing  before  the  Shop  Hours  Acts, 
showed  that  for  effective  reform  in  this  respect 
state  intervention  was  necessary,  and  practic- 
able. In  view  of  possible  disadvantage  to  the 
public,  especially  the  working-class  public,  he 
suggested  experimental  legislation.  (5)  In 
agi'icultural  labour  legislation  has  been  found 
necessary  to  break  up  the  system  of  public 
gangs,  and  to  secure  the  education  of  childi-en. 
(see  Gangs,  Agricultural  ; Government 
Regulation  of  Industry). 

Restrictions  which  begin  with  being  volun- 
tary become  occasionally  in  course  of  time 
sanctioned,  enforced,  or  prohibited  by  the  state. 
Their  character  is  necessarily  greatly  modified 
under  these  circumstances.  The  influence  of 
the  state  is  traceable  in  all  three  dii'ections  with 
regard  to  the  most  ancient  and  important  of 
them,  the  Gild  or  Trade  Union.  So  long  as 
the  state  refrains  from  protective  restrictions 
on  the  ground  that  men  can  make  their  own 
terms,  it  cannot  justly  refuse  to  labourers  the 
right  of  combiuation  which  is  often  their  only 
means  of  doing  so  (M'Culloch,  Treatise  on  the 
Rate  of  Wages,  London,  1868,  ch.  vii.); 
further,  since  common  trade  interest  is  one  of 
the  sti’ongest  of  social  bonds,  prohibition  usually 
results  in  the  transformation  of  a trade  union 
into  an  industrial  conspiracy.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  enforce  the  trade  union  on  the  public, 
as  was  the  object  of  the  English  Statute  of 
Apprentices  in  1562,  is  to  establish  a monopoly 
with  its  attendant  evils.  The  remarks  of  Say 
{Cgurs  Complet  d'&on.  Pol.,  Paris,  1852,  pt. 
iv.  ch.  viii.  ix.  x.)  and  of  Smith  {Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  i.  ch.  x.  pt.  ii.)  apply  to  the  gild 
in  its  later,  not  in  its  earlier  or  free  foim. 
The  objects  of  trade  union  restrictions  are 
various.  Attempts  to  limit  the  number  of 
workmen  in  a trade,  as  checking  the  mobility 
of  labour,  are  condemned  by  Howell  {Conjlicts 
of  Capital  and  Labour,  London,  1890,  ch.  v.), 
who,  however,  shows  that  in  general  there  is 
little  practical  difficulty  in  entering  a trade 
union.  Regulations  with  a view  to  securing 
efficient  workmanship  existed  in  the  gilds,  as 
in  the  modern  incorporated  professions  ; here 
the  trade  unions  have  as  yet  show’n  little 
activity.  In  legislation  on  the  methods  of 
industry  the  efforts  of  trade  unions,  like  those 
of  governments,  have  usually  been  misdirected 
(Walker,  Wages  Question,  p.  406);  Howell 
thinks  they  have  been  slandered  in  this  respect. 
The  objections  formerly  urged  against  Strikes 
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were  based  on  the  exploded  doctrine  of  the 
Wages  Fund  {q.v.).  Economists  now  regard 
them  as  inevitable  in  the  present  position 
of  employer  and  labourer  ; the  state  neither 
forbids  nor  protects  this  species  of  contract. 
The  survival  of  Apprenticeship  {q.v.)  in 
England  is  due  chiefly  to  the  trade  union  ; 
the  state  no  longer  imposes  any  restrictions 
as  to  number,  nor,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  and  legal  professions,  as  to  time. 
Smith  {loc.  cit.)  advised  the  abolition  of  ap- 
prenticeship as  producing  neither  industry  nor 
efliciency.  Jevons  follows  him,  and  W'ould  have 
restrictions  placed  on  the  power  which,  under 
the  common  law,  parents  still  possess  of  binding 
their  children  as  apprentices.  Roscher,  after 
describing  the  evils  of  the  German  system, 
suggests  as  remedies  written  contracts,  trial 
periods,  and  the  extension  of  the  examination 
system.  Like  C.A.RLYLE  {Past  and  Present, 
London,  1872,  bk.  iv.  ch.  v.),  he  maintains 
the  moral  and  economic  necessity  of  permanent 
contracts  between  workman  and  employer,  but 
doubts  whether  anything  is  to  be  gained  by 
state  regulation.  He  advises  a system  of 
Arheitshiicher  as  likely  to  promote  the  desired 
condition  of  mutual  appreciation  and  com- 
prehension. 

[See  Roscher,  System,  der  Volkswirthschaft, 
Stuttgart,  1880-81,  vol.  iii.  §§  147-154. — Jevons, 
The  Slate  in  Relation  to  Labour,  London,  1882 ; 
and  Walker,  The  Wages  Question,  London,  1891, 
passim.  Levasseur’s  essay,  quoted  above,  is  part 
of  Th4venin’s  Cours  d'Econ.  Industridle.  The 
historical  aspect  of  restrictions  is  well  given  by 
Brentano,  The  Relation  of  Labour  to  the  Law  of 
To-Day,  English  translation,  London  and  New 
York,  1891.  On  labour  legislation  see  Howell, 
Handy  Book  of  the  Labour  Laws,  London,  1895. — 
Horner,  On  the  Employment  of  Children  in 
Factories,  London,  1840. — Senior,  Letters  on  the 
Factory  Act,  London,  1837. — Mar.x,  Capital, 
English  translation,  London,  1887,  ch.  xv.-xvii. 
On  gilds  and  trade  unions  see  Brentano,  prelimin- 
ary essay  in  Toulmin,  English  Gilds,  London, 
1870. — Fawcett,  The  Economic  Position  of  the 
British  Labcmrer,  Cambridge  and  London,  1865  ; 
and  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  Cambridge 
and  London,  1865,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ix.,  illustrates  the 
wages  fund  theory.  See  also  Thornton,  On  j 
Labour,  London,  1869,  bk.  iii.  ch.  iii.,  iv.] 

K.  u.  F. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  TRADE.  See  Trade. 
RESUMPTION  (in  U.S.A.)  (the  § in  this 
paper  converted  as  5=£1)  refers  to  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  or  redeemability 
of  the  legal  tender  notes,  commonly  known  as 
greenbacks,  by  the  United  States  government 
on  1st  January  1879.  These  notes  were 
issued  by  act  of  congress,  dated  25th  Febru.ary 
1862,  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000, 
(£30,000,000).  On  11th  July  1862  a second  , 
issue  was  authorised  to  the  same  amount,  and  | 
on  3rd  March  1863  a third  issue,  making  j 
$450,000,000  in  all  (£90,000,000).  These  I 


notes  were  at  first  fundable  into  goveniment 
bonds,  but  in  July  1863  that  privilege  wa» 
withdrawn.  The  notes  depreciate  ; in  1862 
they  were  worth  only  86  cents,  in  1863  only 
76  cents,  and  at  one  time  in  1864  they 
sank  as  low  as  38  cents.  Before  the  end  of 
the  war,  congress  became  alarmed  at  the  de- 
preciation, and  on  30th  June  1664  passed  a 
resolution  that  “the  total  amount  of  United 
States  notes  issued  or  to  be  issued  should  not 
exceed  $400,000,000  (£80,000,000),  and  such 
sum  not  exceeding  $50,000,000  (£10,000,000), 
as  may  be  temporarily  required  for  redemption 
of  temporary  loans.”  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  M‘CuUoeh, 
in  his  report  (4th  December  1865),  recommended 
“the  steady  and  persistent  retirement  of  the 
legal-tender  notes  until  we  should  get  back  to 
specie  basis,”  and  in  his  report  for  1666  the 
secretary  expressed  the  opinion  “that  specie 
payments  may  be  resumed  and  ought  to  be 
resumed  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  July 
1868.”  Congress  did  indeed  authorise  the 
secretary  (12th  March  1866)  to  exchange 
notes  for  bonds,  but  not  more  than  $10,000,000 
(£2,000,000)  a month  for  the  first  six  months 
and  thereafter  not  more  than  $4,000,000 
(£800,000)  in  any  one  month.  But  the  retire- 
ment of  these  notes  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  issue  of  national  bank  notes,  and  the 
premium  on  specie  remained  about  the  same. 
Owing  to  the  outcry  about  “contraction”  of 
the  currency,  congress  in  January  1868 
stopped  further  redemption.  At  that  time 
there  were  about  $356,000,000  (£71,200,000) 
of  the  notes  outstanding.  The  next  secretary 
(Boutwell)  agreed  with  congress  that  the  true 
policy  was  to  wait  for  the  country  to  “grow 
up  ” to  the  present  volume  of  currency,  believing 
that  then  the  premium  on  gold  would  dis- 
appear, and  specie  payments  might  be  resumed 
(Report,  1872,  p.  xxii.).  The  maximum  fixed 
bylawremainedat$400,000,000(£S0,000,000), 
although  the  amount  actuallv  outstanding  was 
only  $356,000,000  (£71,200.000)  or  less. 
During  the  panic  of  1873  the  amount  was 
increased  to  $382,979,815  (£76,595,963)  by 
Secretary  Richardson,  who  bought  bonds  in 
order  to  relieve  the  money  market.  An  act 
of  20th  June  1874  provided  that  “the  amount 
of  United  States  notes  outstanding  and  to  be 
used  as  part  of  the  circulating  medium  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of$382,000,000  (£76,400,000), 
which  said  sum  shall  appear  in  each  monthly 
statement  of  the  public  debt,  and  no  part  thereof 
shall  be  held  or  used  as  a reserve.” 

Finally  an  act  of  14th  January  1875,  kno\ni 
as  the  Resumption  Act,  required  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  on  and  after  1st  January 
1879,  to  redeem  in  coin  the  legal-tender  notes 
071  their  presentation  at  the  office  of  the 
a,<!sistant  treasurer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  m 
sums  of  not  less  than  $50  (£1 0).  To  accomplish 
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this,  the  same  act  authorised  an  increase  of  the 
circulation  of  national  banks,  but  required  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  retire  legal-tender 
notes,  to  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  national  bank  notes  thereafter  issued,  until 
the  amount  of  such  legal-tender  notes  outstand- 
ing should  be  §300,000,000  (£60,000,000)  and 
no  more.  This  portion  of  the  act  was  repealed 
in  1878,  but  the  amount  of  notes  outstanding 
hadbeenreducedto§346,681,016(£69,336,203) 
at  which  sum  it  has  since  remained.  Still 
further,  the  secretary  was  authorised  ‘ ‘ to  use 
any  siu"plus  revenue  from  time  to  time  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to 
issue,  seU,  and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  par 
in  coin,  any  of  the-  5,  4^,  and  4 per  cent 
bonds  authorised  by  the  act  of  1870.”  The 
secretary  sold  bonds  and  accumulated  a reserve 
of  §135,000,000  (£27,000,000)  of  gold  coin 
and  bullion,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  out- 
standing notes.  The  banks  of  the  country 
aided  the  government,  holding  at  the  date  of 
resumption  more  than  one-third  of  the  out- 
standing notes,  but  none  were  presented  by 
them  for  redemption.  The  people  had  con- 
fidence in  the  government  and  preferred  the 
paper  money.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
demand  for  payment  of  the  notes,  and  the 
gold  reserve  increased  more  than  §36,000,000 
(£7,200,000)  in  the  ten  months  succeeding  re- 
sumption. The  act  of  1875  is  continuous  in 
its  operation,  and  has  since  been  made  use  of  to 
replenish  the  gold  reserve  depleted  by  the  panic 
of  1893  and  the  fear  of  free  coinage  of  silver. 

[Reports  of  Sec.  of  Treasury.  John  Jay  Knox, 
United  States  Note.s,  N.Y.,  1884.]  R.  M.-s. 
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RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE.  Bdail  deriva- 
tively means  to  cut  up  again  (Fr.  retailler,  comp. 

gros  et  en  ditail).  It  is  generally  used  now 
in  opposition  to  wholesale  to  express  the  act  of 
selling  commodities  in  small  quantity,  especially 
at  shops  or  stalls.  Originally  the  term  meant 
something  more  than  this,  it  conveyed  the  mean- 
ing that  the  phrase  “retailing  a story”  does 
still ; namely  providing  it  at  second-hand ; but 
this  implication  seems  practically  obsolete  at 
present,  except  in  the  above  connection.  A 
retail  trader  is  consequently  a purveyor  of  goods 
on  a small  scale,  nothing  more.  The  significa- 
tion of  wholesale  is  wider.  It  means  dealing  in 
the  gross,  or  on  a large  scale,  both  as  to  buying 
rolling  ; in  which  former  respect  therefore 
from  the  complementary  term, 
ros  ® Factory  Act  of  1883  (46  & 47  Viet.  c. 

) contains  a legal  definition  of  retail  in  con- 
nection with  the  special  occupation  of  haking. 
h V t8  enacts — “The  expression  ‘retail 
h*  means  any  bakehouse  or  place,  the 

Pcafl,  biscuits.  Or  confectionery  baked  in  which 


are  not  sold  wholesale,  but  by  retail  in  some 
shop  or  place  occupied  together  with  such  bake- 
house, which  is  not  a factory  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act  of  1878.”  This  appears  to  be  the 
only  statutory  definition  of  either  term. 

E.  \v.  c.  T. 

RETALIATION.  The  idea  of  retaliation 
assumes  that,  in  Bismarck’s  words,  “Trade 
between  nations  is  to  the  advantage  of  one 
party  over  another  ” (/Speech,  2nd  May  1879), 
and  therefore  one  nation  benefits  its  own  by 
hurting  another  nation’s  trade.  When  Europe 
formed  itself  into  nations  this  idea  was  almost 
universal.  Bacon’s  “ Quidquid  alicubi  adjici- 
tur  alibi  detrahitur,”  Montaigne’s  “ Le  proufict 
de  I’un  est  le  dommage  de  I’autre,”  De  Launay’s 
“ Quand  on  agit  contre  I’etranger  on  agit  pour 
la  nation,”  were  maxims  to  which  the  most 
enlightened  ivriters  (like  Gkotius)  only  dis- 
covered exceptions ; until  Tucker  (1747), 
Hume  (1752),  Quesnay  (1756),  and  Justi 
(1759),  and  finally  A.  Smith  (1776),  reversed 
their  maxims,  so  that  the  only  question  which 
modern  economists  ask  is : are  retaliatory 

tariffs  compatible  with  the  undoubted  truth  that 
trade  is  mutual  gain  ? Most  nations  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Swiss 
referendum  (18th  Oct.  1891)  sanctioned  the 
worst  retaliatory  tariff.  Since  1860  France 
has  had  a double  tariff  on  imports,  and  the 
maximum,  which,  since  1892,  has  been  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a threat  to  extort 
concessions  for  French  exports,  is  usually  41  2)er 
cent  higher  than  the  minimum  ; nor  will  she, 
since  1892,  bind  herself  to  the  minimum  tai'ifl 
for  more  than  a year.  Germany  in  1879  con- 
ferred on  the  executive,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  legislative,  power  to  add  50  per  cent  to 
tariffs  on  imports,  and  this  was  increased  to 
100  per  cent  in  1895.  An  act  of  1828 
authorised  the  U.S.  executive  to  remit  dis- 
criminating duties  on  proof  of  “reciprocal 
exemptions”  ; and  the  McKinley  tariff  (U.S.  A., 
1890)  enabled  the  executive  to  impose  duties 
on  the  then  free  breakfast- table,  a provision 
borrowed  by  the  Dingley  tariff  (1897),  and 
copied  by  Germany  in  1895.  Every  nation 
— except  England  — arms  itself  in  one  or 
all  of  these  ways,  and  uses  its  arms  if  its 
exports  are  subjected  to  disadvantages.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  often  (Times,  12th  Oct.  1881  ; 
11th  March  1897)  expressed  a wish  that  he 
might  wield  these  weapons  with  regard  to 
luxuries,  even  although  their  use  would  prove 
j>rotective.  Colonel  Torrens  held  similar 
views  some  sixty  years  ago.  No  one  will  deny 
nowadays  that  in  sur-taxing  imports  we  dwarf 
or  destroy  not  only  that  trade,  but  also  the 
export  trade  which  buys  the  imports,  unless  the 
consumer  or  producer  submit  to  bo  sur-taxed  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  any  case  retaliation  must  be 
double-edged.  The  only  questions  are  : (1) 
Which  edge  is  sharpest  ? Can  we  injure  others 
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more  than  ourselves  ? (2)  Is  it  worth  while  to 
maim  ourselves  temporarily  in  order  to  secure 
lasting  health  ? 

(1)  Ricardo  said,  “ every  restriction  which 
we  put  upon  the  production  of  our  neighbours 
reacts  with  a double  force  upon  our  own  ” 
(Hansard,  vol.  IxviiL  p.  902) ; and  Fawcett 
wrote  as  though  a tax  on  the  consumer  were 
the  “inevitable”  effect  of  an  import  duty 
(p.  57)  ; but  as  Sidgwick  and  Nicholson  point 
out,  there  may  be  cases  where  the  producer 
reaps  economic  “rent,”  and  cannot  do  better 
than  sacrifice  his  “rent”  in  order  to  keep  the 
old  customer.  But  in  the  absence  of  concrete 
instances  it  would  be  folly  to  act  on  the 
supposition  that  these  cases  exist.  Again,  as 
£100  means  more  to  the  poor  than  £200  to  the 
rich,  so  doubtless  the  old  policy  of  England 
towards  Ireland  hurt  the  latter  most.  But  it 
is  not  against  poor  countries  that  this  weapon 
IS  asked  for.  As  for  rich  countries,  Fawcett 
and  Farrer  have  proved  that  we  are  net  ex- 
porters of  manufactm-es  to  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  so  that  in  case  we  might  be 
tempted  to  retaliate  by  sur-taxing  their  manu- 
factures, our  exports  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
most ; and  in  any  case  our  customs’  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  more  complicated  and 
expensive  if  we  treated  each  country  differ- 
entially ; and  retaliation  would  generally  in- 
volve protection  unless  supplemented  by  an 
excise -tax,  for  which  we  have  not  got  the 
machinery.  Finally,  when  the  state  deprives 
a trader  of  his  customers,  that  is  the  same  thing 
as  confiscating  his  good-wUl ; and  trade  can- 
not thrive  where  confiscations  often  occur. 

(2)  Retaliation  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
prelude  to  peace.  The  commercial  treaties 
which  make  for  free-trade,  namely  the  Anglo- 
French  of  1860,  and  Caprivi’s  treaties  with 
Austi’ia  - Huugaiy,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium  (1891-1903),  were  concluded  without 
retaliatory  threats  or  acts.  It  is  true  that 
the  Russo  - German,  Franco  - Swiss,  Spanish  - 
German  commercial  wars  of  1893  ct  scq.  led  to 
treaties  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896  respectively, 
but  at  what  a cost : Germany,  France,  and 
Spain  hit  as  hard  as  their  laws  allowed  them  ; 
and  Switzerland  laid  190  per  cent  duties  on  to 
imports  from  France,  thereby  creating  tempor- 
arily protected  industries  which  it  does  not 
like  to  destroy  ; indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
a strong  reaction  towards  protection  is  the 
necessary  result  of  a war  of  tariffs  carried  on 
on  this  scale.  Further,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  fought  since  1865  without 
being  nearer  peace.  Retaliation  is  clearly  a 
curse  which  comes  liome  to  roost ; the  indirect 
blessings  it  proposes  are  sometimes  never 
secured  at  all,  or  if  secured  entail  too  great 
sacrifices.  The  diplomatic  argument  in  its 
favour  belongs,  as  A.  Smith  VTote,  “ not  to 
the  science  of  a legislator,”  but  “to  the  skill 


of  that  insidious  and  crafty  animal  vulgarly 
called  a statesman  or  politician,”  It  is  ae 
dust  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against,  for 
instance,  the  argument  against  protection. 

[Lord  Farrer,  Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade 
(1882)  pt.  iL  — Retaliation  and  Cvnuruerdal 
Federalum  (1892). — H.  Fawcett,  Free  Trade  and  ' 
Protection,  (4th  ed.  1881).  — Prof.  Lexis  in 
Handworterbvoh  der  Htaods-wissenschafleni\h^T\, 
Supplement  (1895),  «.r.  “ Handels  - Poll tik.”  — 
J.  S.  Nicholson  in  Britannic  Confederation,  ed. 
A.  S.  White  (1892),  ch.  iv. — H.  Sidgwick, 
Principles  of  Pditical  Economy,  2nd  ed.  (1667), , 
iii.  5. — A.  Smith,  Wealth  of  is  ations,  W.  2. — 
Statutes  of  the  P,ealm  (foL  ed.)  7 Henry  VIL 
c.  7 (earliest  English  retaliatorj'  duty). — F.  W, 
Taussig,  “ The  McKinley  Tariff  Act,”  in  Economic 
Journal  (1891),  p.  326.  — “The  U.S.  Tariff  Act: 
of  1897.”  in  Econ.  Jour.  (1897),  p.  592.— M. 
Zablet,  “La  Question  Franco-Suisse,”  in  Jourr.al ' 
des  Economistes  (1895),  p.  232  (see  Recifeocitt.J 

j.  D.  E. 

RETENUE.  In  old  French  financial  lan- 
guage, the  stoppage  of  the  payment  of  a part  of 
a salary,  pension,  or  annuity,  due  by  the  state. , 
In  times  of  distress,  such  retenxus  were  a 
favomite  expedient  of  the  French  governments 
before  the  revolution  of  1789.  In  modem 
times,  it  is  also  applied  to  the  legal  percentage 
kept  back  on  the  salary  of  officials  towards  a 
pension,  when  they  leave  the  public  service, 
either  by  superannuation  or  any  other  lawful 
cause.  E.  ca. 

RETIRE  A BILL.  To  withdraw  from  ciren- 
lation  before  maturity.  R,  w.  b. 

REVENUE,  Public.  See  FIKA^■CEs,  Public. 

REVIVAL,  Trade.  “Re^•ival  of  trade” 
is  a phrase  much  employed  colloquially  in  I 
market  reports  and  newspaper  comments  on  the  I 
condition  of  industry  and  commerce.  It  has  a 
correlative  term,  namely,  depression  of  trade,! 
and  both  expressions  are  frequently  employed! 
without  much  thought  as  to  their  meaning.  I 
In  any  case  both  jihrases  require  explanation! 
when  used,  for  though  it  is  quite  tme  that,  as! 
a general  rule,  the  majority  of  trades  “revive  ”■ 
or  become  “ depressed  ” together,  it  oftenj 
happens  that  some  one  more  of  less  importanti 
tr^e  is  an  exception  owing  to  a special  cause.  I 
The  term  hardly  admits  of  accurate  and  scientificr 
definition,  but  certain  .signs  which  eiccompany! 
ro\uval  of  trade  may  be  mentioned.  Among! 
these  are  increasing  clearing-house  retums,! 
increasing  railway  and  telegraph  receipts,  more 
activity  in  the  markets  for  wholesale  com- 
modities, expansion  of  the  leading  branches  of 
the  imperial  revenue,  especially  customs,  excise, 
and  stamps.  Income  tax  is  not  so  good  a 
measure  of  trade  revival  as  might  be  supposed, 
for  it  does  not  respond  promi)tly  to  the 
movement,  because  increased  revenues  do  not 
as  a rule  accrue  to  those  engaged  in  industry 
until  the  trade  exiMinsion  has  been  going  on 
for  some  little  time,  a fact  which  was  recognised 
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by  the  provision  of  the  law  allowing  business 
men  to  take  the  average  of  the  preceding  three 
years  as  the  basis  for  their  assessment  to 
income  tax  — rescinded  by  Mr.  Asquith  when 
Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  budget 
arrangements,  1907.  In  like  manner  the 
income  tax  receipts  often  continue  to  come  in 
well  some  time  after  trade  has  begun  to  grow 
slack,  that  is,  when  the  volume  of  commercial 
transactions  has  begun  to  decrease.  No 
one  of  these  statistical  statements  alone  can 
be  regarded  as  affording  a sign  of  expansion 
or  contraction  in  trade,  but  when  several  of 
them  are  present  at  once  they  supply  a strong 
presumption  that  a movement  is  taking  place. 

Very  often  when  a “revival”  or  “depres- 
sion” of  trade  is  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
the  writer  is  thinking  too  much  of  some  specific 
trade  whose  condition  at  that  time  has  been 
I thrust  on  his  attention,  sometimes  by  accident, 
sometimes  by  persons  who  are  interested  for 
the  moment  in  creating  an  impression  that 
I the  situation  is  hopeful  or  unpromising  in  their 
department.  Most  businessmen,  when  they  talk 
i of  trade  being  “ bad,”  mean  their  own  trade. 

[See  J.  S.  Mill,  Fol.  Fcon.,  bk.  iii.  chs.  xii.,  xiv. 

* — Arthur  Ellis,  Market  Fluctuations.']  w.  H. 
REVOLUTION,  French  (Economic  Aspects 
'T,  I of).  The  French  revolution — the  most  typical 
I revolution  of  modem  Europe  — involved  a 
number  of  economic  experiments,  which  we  may 
conveniently  classify  into  (1)  destractive  ; (2) 
confiscatory  ; (3)  reconstractive  ; (4)  monetary. 

I Under  the  head  of  (1)  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
some  of  the  social  conditions  of  France  before 
the  August  of  1789.  We  shall  then  realise 
how  completely  the  work  of  the  following 
months  transformed  a mediaeval  into  a modern 
industrial  system. 

1.  Among  the  economic  aspects  of  18th- 
century  France  we  may  notice  (a)  a half-decayed 
feudal  system  ; (6)  a newly-established  central- 
ised autocracy,  with  a somewhat  elaborate 
organisation  of  industry,  buUt  up  ohiefly  by 
Colbert  within  a century,  but  already  falling 
to  pieces. 

(а)  In  theory  feudalism  was  based  on  re- 
ciprocal services.  Privileges  were  granted  to 
nobles  and  clergy  in  return  for  services  rendered. 
But  by  the  18th  century  the  privileges 
alone  remained,  whilst  the  services  had  ceased 
to  be  rendered.  The  nobles  were  no  longer 
the  administrators  of  districts.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  courtiers  living  on  their 
privileges,  and  rendering  no  services  to  the 
community.  Clerical  privileges  had  similarly 
become  mere  abuses.  Immense  endowments 
were  enjoyed  by  dignitaries  who  practically 
discharged  no  useful  functions. 

(б)  The  centralised  organisation  of  industry 
had  been  partly  the  result  of  political  circum- 
stances, of  the  wars  with  England,  and  the 
need  of  national  unity.  But  the  royal  power. 


thus  built  up,  had  tried  to  direct  industry  into 
channels  that  should  be  advantageous  to  the 
king,  and  to  the  classes  that  possessed  political 
influence.  The  economic  results  were  (a)  an 
exceptionally  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
partly  due  to  the  exemptions  from  taxation 
enjoyed  by  the  privileged  classes,  partly  to 
the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  latter  for 
extorting  wealth  and  unpaid  labour  from  the 
poor  ; (/3)  a general  depression  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  due  partly  to  barriers  that 
hindered  the  free  passage  of  goods  and  labour 
from  one  district  to  another,  partly  to  mono- 
polies enjoyed  by  corporations,  partly  to,  often 
well-meant,  regulations  as  to  how  various 
industries  were  to  be  conducted,  and  even  as 
to  the  prices  at  which  certain  commodities, 
especially  bread,  were  to  be  sold.  The  burden 
of  a heavy  taxation  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
long  wars,  and  support  the  extravagance  of  the 
government,  was  aggi'avated  by  the  absurd  and 
unequal  ways  in  which  it  was  levied.  The 
economic  movement,  which  we  associate  with 
Adam  Smith,  involved  an  indictment  of  the 
whole  industrial  system  in  France,  and  more 
especially  of  the  restraints  on  trade.  The 
famous  phrase,  laissez-faire,  meant  originally, 
“Let  men  make  what  they  please,  how  they 
please  ” ; and  laissez-aller  meant,  “ Let  them 
move  from  place  to  place  according  to  the 
demand  for  their  labour  or  their  commodities, 
without  the  hindrances  of  banders  and  internal 
customs,  of  the  restrictions  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  rules  laid  down  by  a paternal  government.  ” 

The  economists  practically  triumphed  on 
4th  August  1789,  the  St.  Bartholomew  of 
abuses.  For  among  the  abuses  swept  away 
by  the  national  assembly,  restrictions  on  trade 
and  feudal  obligations  were  prominent.  That 
these  restrictions  and  privileges  were  injurious 
is  pretty  generally  admitted.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  their  gradual 
removal  would  not  have  been  more  expedient. 
So  sudden  a change  was  the  cause  of  a vast 
dislocation  of  industry,  and  the  industrial 
condition  of  France,  though  rendered  less 
irrational,  was  little,  if  at  all,  improved. 
Moreover,  with  the  abuses,  many  institutions 
were  swept  away  which  contained  potentialities 
of  useful  development.  Thus  the  schools  were 
broken  up,  and  200,000  children  dispersed. 
Many  corporations,  such  as  almshouses  and 
hospitals,  were  demolished,  because  the  revolu- 
tionists were  too  impatient  to  attempt  their 
reformation.  With  the  destruction  of  the  old 
provinces,  local  patriotism  was  also  to  some 
extent  destroyed. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  confiscatory  measures 
of  the  revolution,  of  which  we  may  say,  gener- 
ally speaking,  that,  however  necessary  or 
justifiable  some  of  them  may  have  been,  they 
tended  to  aggravate  disorder,  to  drive  capital 
abroad,  and  to  discourage  industrial  enterprise. 
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These  confiscatory  measures  may  be  divided  into 
(a)  those  dealing  with  the  church  ; (b)  those 
directed  against  emigrants  and  other  enemies 
of  the  revolution  ; (c)  those  directed  against 
the  rich,  simply  because  they  were  rich  ; and 
(d)  those  prompted  by  the  necessities  of  the 
government,  or  the  need  of  pacifying  hungry 
mobs. 

Many  of  the  confiscatory  measures  fall,  how- 
ever, under  several  of  these  heads.  Thus  the 
partial  disendowment  of  the  church  (1789-1790) 
was  due  partly  to  hostility  towards  the  clergy, 
partly  to  a desire  to  diminish  the  inequalities 
in  clerical  incomes,  partly  to  the  mgent  need 
of  money  to  choke  the  deficit. 

The  issues  of  inconvertible  paper  were  mainly 
prompted  by  financial  needs,  but  the  special  form 
of  the  issues  (the  Assignat)  must  be  connected 
with  the  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  small 
proprietors,  and  this  again  grew  partly  out  of 
the  passion  for  equality,  and  partly  from  the 
desire  to  build  up  a strong  class  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  the  revolutionary 
settlement. 

The  heavy  taxation  of  the  rich  must  similarly 
be  connected  partly  with  the  passion  for 
equality,  partly  with  the  attitude  of  the 
propertied  classes  to  the  revolution,  and  partly 
with  financial  exigencies.  The  question  how 
far  such  special  taxation  may  justifiably  be 
•carried  is  one  of  the  most  difficiilt  in  economics, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  National  Convention 
carried  the  principle  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
expediency  or  justice.  In  so  doing  much 
injury  was  inflicted,  even  on  the  poor.  The 
•demand  for  the  skill  of  those  whose  occupation 
had  been  to  minister  to  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  the  inch  was  almost  annihilated. 
]\[any  skilled  labourers  sank  to  the  ranks  of 
the  unskilled ; others  became  beggars  and 
thieves. 

3.  The  attempts  of  the  dominant  revolution- 
ists to  reconstruct  the  social  sj^stem  were  very 
varied  and  complicated.  Originally  the  revolu- 
tionary party  included  individualists  like  Count 
Miuabeau,  and  socialists  like  Robespierre ; 
and  though  the  former  were  soon  swept  aside, 
the  policy  of  the  government  varied  continuallj' 
according  to  the  degi'ee  of  socialism  professed 
by  its  members. 

(a)  One  of  the  most  important  and  disastrous 
of  the  economic  experiments  of  the  convention 
was  the  attempt  to  fix  a viaximum  beyond 
which  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  might 
not  go.  Irregular  and  partial  elTorts  in  this 
direction  had  been  made  even  before  the  revolu- 
tionary days,  as  when  the  government  subsidised 
the  Paris  bakers  in  times  of  dearth.  In  1790 
we  find  local  authorities,  and  sometimes  mere 
mobs  of  rioters,  insisting  on  a maximum  for 
bread,  and  sometimes  also  for  meat  and  other 
commodities.  In  1793,  owing  to  the  extensive 
issues  of  assignais,  and  to  the  diminished  pro- 


duction consequent  ujicn  the  interruptions  ol 
industry  and  the  general  disorder,  prices  rose 
with  alarming  rapidity.  In  April  and  ilay 
the  convention  jiassed  decrees  establishing  a 
maximum  for  grain.  At  a later  time  the 
principle  was  extended  to  meat,  fuel,  clothing, 
vegetables,  tobacco,  beer,  and  other  article*, 
including  even  many  kinds  of  raw  materials. 
Stringent-  measures  were  adopted  in  order  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  to  prevent  evasions  by 
private  sales,  or  by  accumulating  supplies. 
But  these  attempts  had  only  a jjarrial  succeffi, 
though  a law  was  actually  piassed  to  punish 
with  death  all  who  possess^  supplies  of  these 
commodities,  and  would  not  offer  them  for 
public  sale  at  the  legal  price.  In  spite,  how. 
ever,  of  all  evasions,  the  law  brought  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  almost  to  a stand- 
still. Farmers  and  peasants  soon  produced 
little  more  than  sufficed  for  their  own  private 
consumption.  Hardly  anything  was  produced 
for  purposes  of  sale.  Many  crops  remained 
unharvested  ; factories  were  closed  ; fishermen 
refused  to  go  to  sea.  People  would  not  work 
if  they  saw  no  chance  of  getting  remunerative 
prices  for  their  produce.  Many  people  were 
imprisoned  for  the  crime  of  refusing  to  pursue 
trades  in  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  make 
profits,  or  of  selling  at  prices  which  purchasers 
were  glad  to  pay,  but  which  were  often  200 
per  cent  above  the  legal  maximum.  Frightful 
distress  followed,  especially  in  cities  and  un- 
fruitful regions,  where  people  could  not  produce 
suflficient  food  supplies  for  their  own  support. 
Many  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  scramble 
at  the  bakers’  shops  ; many,  especially  of  the 
children,  were  litei^y  starved.  After  the  fall 
of  Robespieire  (Julj^  1794)  the  law  was  openly 
broken.  Fortunately  it  had  neglected  to  take 
cognisance  of  live  cattle  and  sheep,  and  con- 
sequently, though  there  was  a dearth  of  bread, 
meat  became  tolerably  plentiful,  when  it  could 
be  sold  at  a fair  price.  Agriculture  and  manu- 
factures began  to  revive,  especially  after  the 
maximum  law  had  been  formally  repealed 
(December  1794). 

(6)  Another  attempt  of  the  socialistic  revolu- 
tionists was  to  secure  emplopnent  for  all  who 
wished  to  work.  Here  again  the  revolution 
was  in  some  resj-yects  only  following  the  example 
of  the  anden  rigime,  under  which  unremunera- 
tive  work  had  often  been  started  for  the  benefit 
of  the  indigent  of  Paris.  The  revolution,  how- 
ever, carried  this  principle  much  farther.  As 
early  as  1789  there  were  12,000  men  in  Paris 
employed  on  useless  levelling,  at  a ]iaynient  of 
9d.  a day.  In  1793  the  “right  to  labour" 
was  formally  allirmed  by  the  convention,  but 
no  general  attempt  was  made  to  secure  it 
though  in  Paris,  and  some  other  places,  emi'loy- 
ment  was  artificially  created.  Some  temjwary 
relief  was  thus  given,  but  the  ultimate  effect 
was  to  aggravate  the  general  misery. 
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(c)  Of  the  ertects  of  the  revolution  on  the 
distribution  of  land,  we  may  speak  very  briefly. 
It  is  a complete  delusion  to  suppose  that  the 
revolution  either  created  or  even  extended  the 
system  of  Peasant  Peoprietous  in  France. 
In  1815,  as  in  1788,  about  14,000,000  hectares, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  of  France,  was  owned  by  small 
proprietors.  Nor  did  the  revolution  produce 
or  encourage  the  excessive  subdivision  of  land 
on  the  system  of  small  farming.  Arthur 
Young  asserts  that  he  saw  many  properties 
of  10  roods ; and  Turgot  complained,  long 
before  the  revolution,  that  fanns  only  just 
caimble  of  supporting  one  family  were  divided 
up,  at  the  owner’s  death,  among  five  or  six 
children.  The  part  the  revolution  played  in 
this  matter  was  as  follows,  (a)  It  practically 
called  into  existence  a class  of  medium-sized 
properties,  such  as  were  scarcely  known  in 
most  parts  of  France  imder  the  andcn  rigime. 

■ The  confiscated  lands  of  the  imigrds,  of  the 
j suspects,  of  the  chm-ch,  and  other  corpora- 
f tions,  were  almost  entirely  pimchased  by  the 
i bourgeois  class.  The  peasants  were,  in  most 
^ eases,  far  too  poor  to  buy  even  the  smallest 
I plotsofland.  But,  in  1831,  700,000  moderate- 
I sized  properties  existed,  averaging  140  hectares 
|i  each.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  it 
k was  the  middle  classes,  rather  than  the  poor, 

■ who  gained  by  the  revolution.  (jS)  The  re- 
p volution  promoted  an  improved’  system  of 

E tillage  by  abolishing  feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
dues,  forced  labour,  inland  duties,  and  many 
“ other  obsolete  or  oppressive  institutions. 
Quesnay  calculated  that,  in  1750,  one- fourth 
of  the  arable  land  of  France  lay  uncultivated. 
This  was  largely  due  to  want  of  capital. 
Arthur  Young  estimates  the  average  capital  per 
acre  on  French  farms  to  have  been  only  one-sixth 
of  what  it  was  in  England  at  the  same  time. 
E To  this  want  of  capital  we  may  add  want  of  know- 
ledge, and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  motive  for 
industry.  The  mitayer  (see  MitTAYAGE)  in 
l>articular,  knew  that  half  of  any  increase  in 
produce  would  go  at  once  to  the  landlord,  and 
that  the  rest  would  probably  be  taken  from 
• him,  legally  or  illegally,  by  tax-gatherer  or 
• noble.  Tlie  small  jiroprietor  and  the  mitayer 
J alike  were  released  by  the  refoi-ms  that  began 
ion  4th  August  1789,  from  burdens  that  made 
J their  positions  almost  intolerable,  and  deprived 
Ithein  of  almost  all  motive  for  energy.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  the  revolution  did  not 
iincrease  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  the 
I peasantry,  it  did  considerably  improve  the 
lot  of  those  who  survived  the  tenible  sufferings 
1 of  the  days  of  the  Ten'or  and  the  reaction. 

. ^1-  is  scarcely  necessary  to  S2)eak  of  the 

lattempts  made  under  RobespieiTe  to  carry  out 
I ousseau  s idea  that  digging  the  earth  is  con- 
i' ucive  to  virtue.  A certain  number  of  pleasure- 
•grounds  were  converted  into  potato-fields  ; but 


the  declared  policy  of  the  triumvirate,  to  cut 
uj)  France  into  a number  of  small  estates,  was 
never  practically  attempted. 

On  the  same  princijde,  we  need  not  dwell 
on  the  various  attempts  made  by  the  revolu- 
tionists to  extend  the  agency  of  the  state  into 
the  field  of  industry.  These  were  mostly  of 
so  crude  a sort  that  their  failure  throws  scarcely 
any  light  on  the  very  important  question  as 
to  the  limits  of  expedient  state  interference 
■with  free  enterprise,  or  state  management  of 
industrial  operations.  Some  of  these  attempts 
may  have  been  justified  by  the  critical  position 
of  France,  or  by  the  miseries  of  a transition 
period,  especially  when  that  transition  is 
brought  about  by  violence. 

4.  The  currency  experiments  of  the  French 
revolution  jrrovide  the  most  striking  historical 
illustration  of  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to 
a community  by  excessive  issues  of  inconvert- 
ible paper  money  (see  Assignat).  The  first 
issue  of  1790  produced  no  great  evils.  In  fact, 
a very  good  case  may  be  made  out  in  its  defence. 
The  government  had  confiscated  the  church 
lands,  and  were  anxious  to  convert  them  into 
small  properties.  But  if  these  vast  territories 
had  been  thrown  on  the  markets  at  a time  of 
general  poverty  and  depression,  the  jHlces 
realised  would  have  been  utterly  inadequate. 
Yet  in  the  financial  straits  to  which  they  had 
been  reduced,  partly  by  the  misgovernment  and 
extravagance  of  the  old  regime,  partly  by  the 
early  disorders  of  the  revolution,  the  govern- 
ment could  not  afford  to  wait.  Moreover,  they 
had  every  reason  to  desire  to  interest  the  middle 
classes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  new  system, 
and  this  could  not  have  been  done  more 
effectively  than  by  multijilying  the  proprietors 
of  confiscated  lands  ; for  these  would  fear  the 
reabsorption  of  their  iirojierties  if  the  reac- 
tionaries triumj)hed.  Accordingly  400, 000, 000 
francs  were  issued  in  assignats,  which  the  state 
undertook  to  accept  at  full  value  in  the  sale 
of  lands,  but  which  were  not  to  be  otherwise 
convertible.  This  inflation  of  the  cun-ency 
led,  of  com’se,  to  some  rise  in  jirices  ; but  the 
assignats  were  not,  at  fii’st,  seriously  depreciated. 
The  transaction  was  in  effect  a mortgaging  of 
state  lands,  and  there  aiipcared  at  that  time  to 
be  force  in  Mirabcau’s  argument,  that  the  2>aper 
money  could  not  bo  greatly  depreciated  so  long 
as  its  nominal  amount  remained  far  below  the 
value  of  the  land  which  was  the  holder’s  security. 

The  second  issue  of  1790  might  be  similarly 
defended,  especially  as  it  was  accomjianied  by 
a pledge  that  the  total  issue  should  never 
exceed  1,200,000,000  of  francs.  It  was,  how- 
ever, at  least  questionable  whether  the  lands 
regarded  as  security  could,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, be  valued  as  highly  as  this ; and  prudent 
persons  might  well  doubt  whether  the  jiledge 
would  be  kept.  Accordingly,  the  second  issue 
was  only  carried  by  a majority  of  eighty-five 
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votes,  in  spite  of  the  ever  - growing  financial 
stress,  and  the  political  advantages  of  the 
policy  from  the  revolutionary  point  of  view. 
Nevertheless,  the  consequences  though  evil 
were  not  disastrous  till,  in  the  year  1791,  when 
the  national  pledge  was  broken,  and  the 
promised  limit  exceeded  by  600,000,000  francs. 
From  this  time  the  French  currency  became 
hopelessly  disorganised.  The  precious  metals 
disappeared  under  the  natural  operation  of 
Gresham’s  Law.  Bank  notes  had  to  be 
issued  even  to  supply  small  change  for  petty 
transactions,  and  prices  began  to  rise  with 
fearful  rapidity.  By  August  1793  there  was 
a premium  of  400  per  cent  on  the  precious 
metals.  The  rise  in  general  prices  was  at 
least  as  high,  and  the  government  found  itself 
almost  compelled  to  issue  more  and  more  paper 
to  defray  its  expenses,  at  the  increased  prices. 
The  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
reaction,  did  not  improve  matters  in  this  respect. 
There  were  stRl  further  issues,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1796  there  was  paper  in  circulation 
to  the  nominal  value  of  3,600,000  millions  of 
francs.  The  depreciation  was  now  scarcely  to  be 
estimated.  Industry  was  almost  at  a standstill. 
People  produced  for  consumption,  but  hardly 
for  exchange,  and  where  exchange  was  necessary 
they  preferred  to  resort  to  barter.  It  is  probable 
that  no  branch  of  the  revolutionary  policy 
produced  anything  like  the  same  amount  of 
misery  as  the  debased  currency. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  distress  that 
existed  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  in  the  following  year  (1795).  It 
was  almost  certainly  worse  than  that  which 
existed  under  the  ancien  regime.  Nevertheless, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  France  gained 
greatly  in  the  long  run  by  the  revolution,  in 
the  two  respects  with  w’hich  economics  are 
chiefly  concerned.  The  production  of  %vealth 
increased  greatly  after  the  revolutionary  wars, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  product  certainly 
became  less  unequal.  Socialist  wniters  are 
fond  of  arguing  that  it  was  only  the  bourgeois 
classes  and  the  peasant  proprietors  wdio  gained 
by  the  revolution.  But  even  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
these  classes  formed  a very  largo  portion  of 
the  nation  ; and  in  reality  the  artisan  class 
undoubtedly  shared  in  the  improved  industrial 
condition  of  France.  The  economic  advantages 
gained  do  not,  of  course,  justify  the  crimes  by 
which  the  revolution  was  stained.  It  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
pass  judgment  on  these,  or  to  consider  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  excuse  or 
palliate  them.  Neither  can  we  consider  here 
wliether  the  good  might  not  have  been  obtained 
without  the  evil,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
the  institutions  of  ancient  Franco  had  sufficient 
vitality  in  them  to  admit  of  a peaceful  develop- 
ment into  accord  with  modern  social  and 


industrial  conditions,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  only  fit  to  be  cut  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire.  j.  e.  h. 

REYBAUD,  Marie  Eoch  Louis  (1799- 
1879),  bom  at  Marseilles,  died  at  Paris.  During 
his  whole  life  long  he  wrote,  either  as  an  econo- 
mist, a journalist,  or  a novelist.  He  was  elected 
a deputy  in  1846,  a representative  in  1848 — 
both  to  the  constituent  and  the  l^islative 
assemblies,  and  in  1850  a member  of  the  Insli- 


tut  (^Acad&mie  des  Sciences  morales  et  polUiquu). 
Throughout  he  retained  his  individuality  un- 
changed, he  belonged  to  no  group,  to  no  p>arty. 
His  deafness  isolated  him  from  the  crowd,  but 
not  from  a few  chosen  friends.  As  a writer 
his  position  was  far  difierent ; he  was  popular, 
and  commanded  thousands  of  readers. 

To  the  masses  he  is  the  author  of  Jtrdtne  Paiurot 
d la  recherche  d’une  position  sociale  (1843),  an 
amusing,  witty,  but  somewhat  sceptical  and  cross- 
grained  criticism  of  the  literary  schools  of  the  tet 
half  of  the  19th  century  ; at  another  time,  A la 
recherche  de  la  meilleure  des  ripxMiques  (1648); 
he  criticised  often  in  rather  a forced  way  the 
political  world  as  it  existed  after  February  1648 — 
that  is  to  say — everybody,  since  universal  sufiiage 
then  ruled.  To  thoughtful  minds,  those  who 
prefer  moral  and  economic  subjects,  he  is  the 
author  of  Eludes  sur  les  rtformateurs  ooniemporaita 
ou  socialistes  modemes  (1st  ed.  1 voL  8vo,  1840 ; 
4th  ed.  2 vols.  8vo,  1843  ; 7th  and  last  edition, 
2 vols.  Svo,  1864),  which  appeared  in  1836  and 
1838  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  and  won  him, 
1841,  the  great  Montyon  prize.  Other  works 
recommend  him  no  less  directly  to  scientific 
thinkers,  Les  tconomistes  modemes.  Rich.  Cobden, 
Fred.  Bastiat,  Mich.  Chevalier,  J.  Stuart  Mill, 
Leon  Faucher,  and  P.  Rossi  (Svo,  1862),  also 
first  printed  in  the  Rerue  des  deux  mondes; 
then  the  Etudes  sur  le  rigime  des  manu/aciurts, 
in  4 vols.  8vo  (vol.  i.  1859,  Silk;  iL  1863. 
Cotton;  iiL  1867,  Wool;  iv.  1874,  Iron  and 
Coal).  Finally,  in  1849,  he  made  a most  valuable 
report  for  the  government  on  Algeria.  All  these 
works  show  an  observant  mind  and  an  independent 
character.  They  are  written  with  intelligence, 
spirit,  and  good  sense,  Reybaud  was  never  moved 
by  the  opinions  of  the  day.  A warm  republican 
during  the  monarchy,  he  was  a doubtful  partizan, 
even  thought  reactionary  under  the  republic. 
Throughout  honest  and  disinterested,  there  is  no 
stain  on  his  memory.  a.  c.  f. 

RICARDO,  David  (1772-1823),  of  Jewish 
origin ; his  father,  bom  in  Holland,  was  engaged 
on  the  stock  exchange,  London,  from  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and,  after  acquiring  a large  fortune 
with  the  universal  esteem  and  respect  of  his 
competitors,  began  to  retire  in  1814,  when  he 
became  a landowner  in  Gloucestershire,  and, 
though  never  in  Ireland,  JLP.  for  Portarlington 
(1814-23).  A.  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations, 
which  ho  read  in  1799,  was  his  only  literaiy 
education  ; and  his  business,  of  which  he  said 
“competition  was  nowhere  carried  to  such  -in 
extent  and  nowhere  operated  with  more  benefit ' 
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(Hansard,  xl.  356),  exactly  realised  A.  Smith’s 
postulates.  The  identification  of  theory  with 
such  practice  as  lay  within  the  scope  of  his  ex- 
perience is  the  secret  of  his  character  and  in- 
fluence ; and  he  was  the  first  English  thinker  who 
brought  abstract  arguments  to  bear  on  questions 
of  the  hour  and  produced  immediate  political 
effects  such  as  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, and  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
Indeed  this  “father  of  the  deductive  method,” 
as  he  has  been  called,  possessed  a more  vivid 
insight  into  certain  industrial  facts  than  many 
economists  before  or  since.  His  Political  Econ- 
omy, “ which  would  never  have  been  published 
but  for  the  entreaty  of  my  father  ” (J.  S.  Mill, 
Autobiography,  p.  27),  grew  out  of  his  private 
to  (1810-23,  ed.  J.  Bonar,  1887) 

and  M'Gulloch  (1816-23,  ed.  Hollander,  1895), 
and  out  of  conversations  with  J.  Mill  (1811-23), 
with  whom  he  walked  “ almost  daily  ” (Bonar, 
p.  150),  Malthus,  and  (in  1823)  M'Culloch. 
J.  Mill  said  that  he  and  M'Culloch  were  the 
only  disciples  of  Ricardo  ; but  Bentham  called 
J.  Min  his  spiritual  son,  and  Ricardo  J.  Mill’s 
spiritual  son.  The  solution  of  this  conti-adic- 
tion  seems  to  be  that  in  economics  Ricardo’s 
was  the  master  mind,  that  Bentham’s  political 
atomism  influenced  Ricardo’s  general  views,  and 
that  in  practical  politics  their  aims  happened 
to  coincide.  In  arguing  for  a poor  law  which 
should  aim  at  its  own  extinction,  in  examining 
the  schemes  of  R.  Owen  (1819)  (i?.  Owen’s  Life, 
vol.  i.  p.  129,  vol.  ii.  pp.  237  et  seq.),  in  advocat- 
ing benefit  clubs  ivith  old-age  pensions  (J. 
Woodson,  Some  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement 
of  Benefit  Clubs,  1824),  in  seconding  Huskisson’s 
and  J.  Hume’s  reforms,  and  in  cross-examining 
witnesses  before  the  committee  on  agricultural 
depression,  1821  (Hollander,  pp.  105,  109),  he 
did  good  work.  He  also  proposed  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt  in  one  year  at  about  £7  0 for 
£100,  and  to  levy  duties  and  grant  bounties  on 
com  just  enough  to  countervail  exceptional 
taxation,  if  any,  on  British  agriculture  (Hol- 
lander, pp.  58,  98,  99,  115).  Perhaps  no 
modem  writer  or  speaker  engaged  in  so  many 
polemics  and  discussions  and  yet  so  completely 
eliminated  the  element  of  self. 

M'Culloch’s  dictum,  though  tinged  with  the 
affection  of  a friend,  may  give  the  present  genera- 
tion some  idea  of  the  influence  Ricardo  had  in  his 
time.  “The  brevity  with  which  Mr.  Ricardo  has 
stated  some  of  his  most  important  principles,  their 
Ultimate  dependence  on  each  other,  the  fewness  of 
118  illustrations,  and  the  mathematical  cast  he  has 
^ reasonings,  render  it  sometimes  not  a 
ittle  difficult  for  readers  unaccustomed  to  such 
investigations  readily  to  follow  him.  But  those 
who  give  to  his  works  the  attention  of  which  they 
so  Worthy,  will  find  that  he  is  remarkably 
consistent  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  that  he  is  as 
opcal  and  conclusive  as  he  is  profound  and 
tVi  opinion  of  QuintUian,  that 

6 students  of  eloquence  who  were  delighted  with 
VOL.  Ill 


Cicero,  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in 
their  art,  and  the  same  may,  without  hesitation, 
be  said  of  the  students  of  political  economy  who 
find  pleasure  iu  the  works  of  Ricardo  : Sciat  se 
non  parum  profecisse  cui  Ricardo  valde  placebit  ” 
(M'Culloch,  Literature  of  Pol.  Econ.). 

{a)  High  Price  of  Bullion,  1809,  4th  ed.  with 
app.,  1811. — (6)  Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
1811. — (e)  Essay  on  the  influence  of  a Low  Price 
of  Com  on  the  Profits  of  Stock,  181 5. — {d)  Proposals 
for  an  economical  and  secure  Currency,  1816. — (e) 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation, 
1817,  3rd  ed.  (altered)  1821,  ed.  by  E.  C.  K. 
Conner  (introduction,  bibliography,  and  notes) 
1891,  first  six  chapters  ed.  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  1895. 
— (/)  “Essay  on  the  FundingSystem”in  Ency.Brit., 
1821. — (g)  On  Protection  to  Agriculture,  1822. — 
(h)  Plan  for  a National  Bank,  1824. — (f)  Obser- 
vations on  Parliamentary  Reform,  1824. — (A) 
Notes  on  Malthus’ s Political  Economy  (rm  published) 
see  M'Culloch’s  Memoir,  and  Hollander,  p.  84  n.  i. 
— (1)  ^eeches:  (1)  On  Western’s  Motion  for  . . . 
resumption  of  Cash  Payments,  1822  ; (2)  On  voting 
by  Ballot,  1824  ; (3)  126  in  Hansard,  not  trust- 
worthy, analysed  by  E.  Cannan,  Ec.  J.,  1894  ; (4) 
on  Owen,  Times,  28th  June  1819  ; (5)  on  J.  Hume, 
cited  Hollander,  pp.  123-125. — (m)  Letters:  (1) 
three  on  the  national  debt,  viz.  Two  to  Place, 
Ec.  J.,  1893,  p.  289,  and  one  to  R.  Heathfield, 
cited  by  Gen.  C.  Palmer,  Speech  on  the  State  of  the 
Nation,  1832  ; (2)  five  to  J.  B.  Say.  Milanges  et 
Correspondance  de  J.  B.  Say,  1833  ; (3)  eighty- 
eight  to  Malthus,  ed.  J.  Bonar,  with  preface  and 
notes,  1887  (cites  m.  2)  ; (4)  forty  to  M'Culloch, 
ed.  J.  H.  Hollander,  ivith  preface  and  notes,  1 895  ; 
(5)  one  on  the  currency  to  H.  Trower  in  Ec.  J., 
1896,  p.  64  ; (6)  twenty-one  others  to  Trower, 
1820-3,  on  com  values,  notes  to  Malthus,  Irish 
land,  etc.,  unpublished,  in  University  College, 
London ; (7)  Personal  letters  privately  printed  1891 
(Hollander,  p.  138),  and  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  F. 
Ricardo. — (n)  His  examination  before  the  secret 
committees  on  resumption  of  cash  payments  is  given 
in  Reports  from  Committees,  1819,  vol.  iii.  (No. 
282),  pp.  133,  227  ; (No.  291)  pp.  184, 196. 

[Ricardo’s  WotIm,  ed.  M'Culloch  (1846)  contain 
a Memoir  and  (a)  to  (i),  and  [I  2).]  J.  D.  k. 

The  importance  of  Ricardo’s  position  in 
the  history  of  economic  theory  is  shown 
most  clearly  by  the  nature  and  vehemence  of 
the  criticism  with  which  it  has  been  assailed 
or  supported.  Whatever  view  a critic  holds 
ho  rarely  if  ever  fails  to  leave  his  readers 
with  the  conviction  that  for  good  or  for  evil 
Ricardo’s  influence  has  been  a powerful  force. 
While  much  of  the  diversity  in  views  thus  ex- 
pressed arises  out  of  the  diflcrent  attitudes  which 
modern  writers  hold  as  to  the  con’ect  method 
of  study,  much  is  doubtless  due,  first,  to  some 
definite  defects  in  Ricardo,  and  secondly,  to 
certain  misunderstandings  with  regard  to  his 
works.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
— (1)  A singularly  defective  literary  style.  Not 
only  was  Ricardo’s  vocabulary  painfully  limited, 
but  he  further  increases  the  difficulty  arising 
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out  of  a too  gi-eat  compression  by  the  use  of 
phrases  and  words  in  their  more  unfamiliar 
meanings.  (2)  His  assumption  of  the  almost 
absolute  potency  of  regular  competitive  forces. 
This  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  qualified  in 
certain  instances ; but  speaking  generally, 
deviations  are  treated  as  temporary  and 
accidental.  (3)  A frequent  reliance  on  hypo- 
theses which  are  either  obscurely  stated  or  not 
stated  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  some  part  of 
the  hostile  criticism  to  which  his  WTitings  have 
been  exposed  has  had  its  origin  in  (1)  the 
ready  but  erroneous  acceptation  of  his  main 
publication  as  being  in  his  view  a systematic 
treatise  in  economics  ; (2)  the  assumption  that 
he  was  unudlling  to  recognise  the  validity 
of  any  but  the  most  rigidly  economic  considera- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  fore- 
going, the  words  of  the  preface  to  the  Princvples 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation  are  sufficient 
to  disprove  any  intention  on  Ricardo’s  part  to 
put  forth  a systematic  treatise,  so  unequivocal 
is  his  own  statement.  Speaking  of  himself, 
he  says : “It  will  not,  he  trusts,  be  deemed 
presumptuous  in  him  to  state  his  opinions  on 
the  laws  of  profits  and  wages,  and  on  the 
operation  of  taxes.  If  the  principles  which 
he  deems  correct  should  be  found  to  be  so,  it 
■wiU  be  for  others  more  able  than  himself,  to 
trace  them  to  all  their  important  consequences”  ; 
while  in  what  are  almost  the  opening  words  he 
indieates  as  his  subjeet  an  investigation  into  the 
laws  which  determine  the  proportions  in  which 
the  total  produce  is  divided  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  community.  With  regard  to  the 
second  point,  the  publication  of  his  letters  to 
Malthus  within  comparatively  recent  years  has 
done  much  to  correct  the  exaggerations  which 
formerly  prevailed.  But  even  when  such 
misapprehensions  are  removed  there  remains 
considerable  ground  for  criticism  as  to  his 
methods  and  works.  A final  judgment  as  to 
their  value  must  take  into  consideration  certain 
other  matters,  as  to  the  state  of  economics  at 
the  time  when  he  wote,  and  the  alterations 
which  he  introduced  into  the  treatment  of 
certain  portions  of  his  subject.  His  inliueiice 
and  the  importance  which  has  been  attributed 
to  his  work  rest  on  these  even  more  than  on 
the  positive  contributions  to  the  knowledge  in 
])articular  directions  contained  in  his  exposition. 
First  of  all  ranks  the  prominence  which  he 
gives  to  the  problem  of  value  in  the  general 
treatment  of  economics,  and  in  particular  in 
relation  to  distribution.  In  the  second  place, 
his  qualitative  treatment  of  wages,  profits,  and 
rent  amounted  to  a kind  of  revolution  in 
method.  Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
so  far  as  distribution  and  exchange  are  con- 
cerned, Ricardo,  however  faulty  in  his  own 
scheme,  did  much  for  his  time  by  actually  pre- 
senting a scheme  that  was  coherent,  and  which, 
while  requiring  in  some  cases  modification,  in 


others  reconstruction,  afforded  even  hostile 
critics  the  benefit  of  something  to  criticise.  In 
certain  early  stages  of  a study,  systematic,  even 
if  inaccurate,  statement  is  a matter  of  such 
fundamental  imi>ortanee  that  iu  subsequent 
correction  or  sufjersession  should  not  av^  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  later  generations  to  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  scholar  who  boldly 
endeavoured  to  combine  and  connect  the  float- 
ing opinions  of  his  time.  In  this  resje*t 
Ricardo  did  much.  He  brought  the  matter  as 
it  were  out  of  the  air,  and  in  respect  of  certain 
problems  endeavoured  to  sketch  a definite  plan. 
This  trill  be  seen  best  of  all  by  a consideration 
of  his  writings,  after  which  his  more  special 
contributions  will  require  notice. 

Ricardo’s  economic  writings  may  be  dirided 
according  as  they  deal  with  general  economic 
theory,  taxation,  currency,  and  agriculture  and 
protection.  While  this  order  has  been  chosen  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  it  is  the  reverse  of  his 
historical  arrangement — a matter  of  no  little 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  instead  of 
proceeding  from  the  formulation  of  certain  general 
principles  to  particular  subjects,  he  approached 
the  former  through  his  study  of  the  latter,  and 
hence  was  likely  to  bring  with  him  a not  unnattaJ 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  methods  which  he  had 
found  useful  in  resohing  the  problems  to  which 
he  first  applied  himself.  Viewed  chronologically, 
his  Principles,  etc.,  is  preceded  as  well  as  followed 
by  writings  on  currency  and  the  price  of  com. 

Iu  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  as»d 
Taxation,  without  doubt  the  most  important  with 
regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  economics,  there 
are  three  leading  subjects  of  discussion  — value, 
wages  and  profits,  and  taxation.  Taking,  however, 
the  professed  aim  of  the  book,  it  would  perhaps 
be  even  better  to  say  that  it  falls  readily  into  two 
portions — one  concerned  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  wages  and  profits  are  proportioned,  the  other 
with  the  effects  of  various  taxes,  preceded  by  a 
preliminary  discussion  on  value  as  a necessary 
principle  to  their  respective  determination.  A? 
has  been  elsewhere  indicated,  the  somewhat 
desultory  tirraugement  of  the  work,  and  especially 
of  the  later  chapters,  tends  to  conc^  the 
definite  .aims  which  Ricardo  explicitly  had  in 
view,  which  are  stated  above.  A better  classifica- 
tion of  the  chapter  would  make  this  clearer.  He 
begins  by  a discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  value, 
and  the  possibility  of  a perfect  standard  of  value, 
iu  which  he  arrives  at  the  position  that  com- 
modities exch.ange  in  the  ratio  of  their  resjwctive 
cost  in  terms  of  labour.  With  regard  to  this 
there  are  two  important  qualifications.  Labour 
is  the  common  unit  of  exertion,  in  quantitative 
terms  of  which  all  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
and  all  capital , are  capable  of  representation.  Such 
exchange  or  value,  while  the  natural,  is  not 
necessarily  the  market  rate,  which  varies  owing  to 
accidental  and  temporary  causes.  In  defining 
value,  a distinction  is  drawu  between  relative 
value  and  absolute  value  ; while  the  meaning  of 
the  former  term  is  not  in  doubt,  absolute,  value  or 
real  value  is  a conception  which  requires  some 
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little  consideration,  for  it  is  to  its  somewhat 
careless  use  that  some  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
Ricardo’s  theory  of  value  is  due.  Strictly  con- 
ceived, it  corresponds  to  the  relation  existing, 
not  between  commodities  amongst  themselves,  but 
betweeen  any  commodity  and  its  labour-cost.  If 
the  quantity  of  labour  required  in  the  production 
of  a commodity  diminishes,  the  real  (taken  for 
absolute)  value  falls  ; if  it  increases,  the  real  value 
rises.  In  most  cases,  it  is  obvious,  alterations  in 
real  value,  thus  achieved,  wUl  be  followed  by 
changes  in  the  relative  or  exchangeable  value,  for  a 
constant  competition  is  assumed  ; but  if,  owing  to 
the  progress  of  invention,  there  be  a general  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  effort,  or  of  capital  and  labour 
combined,  needed  to  produce  a certain  quantity  or 
mass  of  commodities,  this  given  quantity  after  the 
improvement  wUl  be  of  less  absolute  value  than 
before.  In  other  words,  while  there  cannot  be  a 
general  rise  or  fall  in  relative  value,  there  may  be 
a general  rise  or  fall  in  absolute  value.  This 
follows  as  a matter  of  course  from  an  attempt  to 
view  value  as  Ricardo  viewed  it,  as  the  estimate 
which  the  individual  forms  of  any  commodities  as 
measured  by  the  trouble  they  cost  him.  On  this 
conception  Ricardo  does  not  dwell  at  great  length, 
as  alien  to  his  purpose,  “ as  the  inquiry  to  which 
I wish  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  relates  to 
the  effect  of  the  variations  in  the  relative  value 
of  commodities,  and  not  ia  their  absolute  value.” 
The  relative  value  of  a commodity  represents  the 
degree  in  which  it,  as  compared  with  other 
commodities,  partakes  of  absolute  value  ; thus  he 
speaks  of  “the  relative  quantity  of  labour”  as 
almost  exclusively  determining  the  relative  value 
of  commodities. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  value  and  the 
use  of  the  term  by  Ricardo,  several  points  arise 
for  remark.  In  the  first  place,  the  conception  of 
absolute  value  has  been  attacked  apparently  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  wth  the  view 
that  value  is  essentially  a matter  of  ratios.  'This 
objection  does  not  seem  very  important  in  view 
of  the  great  weight  attached  to  relative  value,  the 
small  use  of  value  in  any  other  sense  or  other 
connection,  the  somewhat  like  inconsistency  in 
the  more  recent  use  of  utility  in  the  utility  theory, 
and  lastly  the  necessity  of  giving  some  reason  for 
the  relation  in  which  various  commodities  stand  to 
one  another.  Such  terms  .as  “utility,”  “estima- 
tion,” “cost,”  and  the  like  might  have  done  as 
well,  but  the  employment  of  “absolute  value”  in 
heir  place  does  not  seem  to  require  severe  con- 
lemnation  if  a careful  distinction  be  drawn  between 
bsolute  and  relative  value.  In  the  second  place, 
vhat  is  at  best  a loose  phraseology  has  given  rise 
|to  doubt  as  to  whether  Ricardo  did  not  in  some 
, ense  regard  labour-cost  as  a cause  as  well  as  a 
*3sure  or  index  of  value.  Though  the  general 
tudy  of  the  passages  relating  to  this  subject  goes 
far  to  show  that  he  did  not  actually  fall  into  this 
.onfusion  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  his 
language  is  inconsistent,  and  open  to  grave  objec- 
lastly,  he  does  not  take  into  consideration 
- *^  ^*^^*'*0*1*  in  cost  which  ensue  from  differences 
; ‘ quautities  produced. 

of  the  laws  of  value  issuing  in 
fie  above  conclusions  is,  like  the  conclusions  them- 


selves, a preliminary  to  a consideration  of  the 
laws  underlying  distribution.  No  sooner  are  these 
approached  than  their  meaning  and  importance 
become  manifest.  They  afford  the  necessary 
means,  the  proportional  division  of  the  entire 
product,  whatever  be  the  productiveness  of  the 
energies  of  the  community,  whether  they  issue  in 
much  or  little,  does  not  matter,  for  the  question 
is  one  of  value ; “ it  is  not  by  the  absolute 
quantity  of  produce  obtained  by  either  class  that 
we  can  correctly  judge  of  the  rate  of  profit,  rent, 
and  wages,  but  by  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
to  obtain  that  produce.”  By  treating  the  problem 
as  one  of  value,  one  important  result  is  immediately 
obtained,  for  it  becomes  obvious  that  rates  of 
remuneration,  wages,  and  profits  cannot  be  a 
cause  of  price  ; that  a rise  or  fall  in  them  cannot 
occasion  a corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  price. 
Price  being  the  mere  expression  of  relative  value 
in  particular  terms,  such  a consequence  would  mean 
a general  rise  or  faU  in  relative  value,  or  in  the 
ratios  in  which  commodities  exchange. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  this  position  is  in- 
validated by  the  payment  or  existence  of  Rent. 
Value  is  a ratio,  but  in  the  case  of  certain  com- 
modities their  place  in  the  ratio  is  determined 
partly  by  the  necessity  under  which  producers  .are 
of  paying  rent  ? Rent  is,  however,  an  exceptional 
payment,  and  wholly  outside  the  question  of 
relative  or  exchange  value,  which  is  determined 
by  the  relative  quantities  of  effort  expended  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  Thus  the 
total  rental  of  the  country  is  the  total  surplus 
of  produce  obtained  by  labour  exerted  under  more 
favourable  conditions  over  that  produced  by  labour 
under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions.  An 
increase  in  rent  coincides,  then,  with  an  increase  in 
absolute  or  real  value,  and  rent  itself  is  formed  by 
the  excess  of  the  total  absolute  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  community  over  what  would  be  the  total 
absolute  value  were  all  conditions  of  production 
equally  favourable.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
difference  between  the  actual  value  in  cost  of  the 
more  favourably  produced  portions  of  commodity 
and  the  relative  value  which  is  given  them  owing 
to  the  Law  op  Indifference,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  exchanging  them  at  a different  ratio  from 
that  which  holds  in  the  case  of  the  portions  pro- 
duced most  unfavourably.  It  stands  wholly 
outside  relative  value  ; the  total  value  remains  to 
be  divided  among  the  factors  engaged  in  production. 
Whatever  is  not  allotted  to  one  is  taken  by 
another.  Tbe  rate  at  which  any  one  is  remuner- 
ated depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  commodities 
received,  but  on  the  proportion  iu  which  it  shares 
in  the  whole,  and  thus  a rise  iu  the  I'ate  of  re- 
muneration of  any  one  class  necessarily  implies  a 
fall  in  the  case  of  some  other.  In  this  case,  as 
indeed  throughout,  it  has  been  assumed  that  all 
exertion  both  of  capital  and  labour  is  capable  of 
treatment  in  terms  of  simple  labour  units  in  such 
a manner  that  with  due  allowance  for  temporary 
deviation,  the  law  of  equal  reward  for  equal  effort 
operates.  Even  in  the  relations  prevailing  between 
the  remuneration  of  different  kinds  of  labour  the 
deviations  deserve  more  than  the  passing  considera- 
tion given  to  them,  while  between  capital  and 
labour,  strictly  so  termed,  equality  in  remuneration 
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through  free  competition  cannot  be  said  to  hold 
good.  In  the  discussion  which  ensues  as  to  the 
division  of  value  between  profits  and  wages, 
Ricardo,  passing  by  any  analysis  of  interest,  centres 
himself  in  wages  and  formulates  the  doctrine  of 
the  variable  standard-of-comfort  theory,  which, 
>vith  the  suppression  of  the  qualifying  adjective, 
has  obtained  prominence  in  subsequent  contro- 
versies as  the  iron  law.  Into  profits  falls  the 
remainder — what  is  left,  that  is,  after  labour  has 
been  paid  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the 
necessary  level  of  comfort,  and  without  diminution 
in  its  numbers.  The  uncritical  neglect  shown  in 
the  absence  of  any  treatment  of  interest  is  a very 
great  defect  in  this  connection. 

Taxation,  which  forms  the  substance  of  most  of 
the  later  chapters  of  the  Principles,  is  mainly  dealt 
with  from  an  abstract  standpoint,  and  wth  the 
object  of  ascertaining  the  ultimate  incidence  of 
different  taxes.  Considerable  reference  is  made  to 
the  laws  regulating  distribution,  and  in  particular 
to  the  effect  which  the  standard-of-comfort  theory 
may  have  in  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation  from 
the  working  class  to  those  presumably  more  able 
to  bear  it.  In  place  of  regarding  the  incidence  of 
taxation  as  being  mostly  if  not  invariably  on  the 
land,  like  many  of  his  forerunners,  Ricardo  con- 
tends that  taxes  may  be  paid  out  of  three  funds — 
from  rent,  from  the  pockets  of  consumers  above 
the  standard  of  comfort,  and  from  profits,  or,  if 
we  take  his  wages  theory  in  its  most  rigid  form, 
from  rent  or  profits. 

In  the  third  group  of  writings — those,  that  is, 
which  relate  to  Cukrenoy,  Ricardo  is  at  his  best. 
At  one  and  the  same  time,  we  find  a subject 
which  stood  in  need  of  severely  logical  treatment, 
and  we  encounter  Ricardo  in  much  fuller  mastery 
than  elsewhere  of  the  facts  which  relate  to  the 
matters  at  issue.  Here  he  is  both  abstract  and 
inductive.  Pacts  come  in  sometimes  as  illustrations 
which  vivify  and  correct  his  argument,  and  some- 
times as  the  very  body  of  the  argument  itself.  The 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  financial  pamphlets  and 
chapters  fall  under  three  headings : (1)  the  high 
price  of  bullion  and  thedepreciationofpaper  money  ; 
(2)  monetary  theory  ; (3)  the  position  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  These  questions,  actually  cognate, 
had  at  that  time  an  additional  if  artificial  link  by 
reason  of  the  action  of  the  Bank,  which,  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  first,  conduced  through  the 
observation  of  the  effects  of  its  activity  to  certain 
important  general  conclusions.  (1)  The  first  ques- 
tion thus  indicated  occupies  the  principal  part  of 
the  two  treatises.  The  High  Price  of  Bullion,  and 
the  Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquei’s  Practical  Observa- 
tions. After  a few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the 
existing  standard  in  England,  Ricardo  turns  to 
the  discussion  of,  first,  the  means  at  his  disposal 
for  testing  the  value  of  paper  money,  and  secondly, 
the  action  of  the  Bank  with  regard  to  its  issue.  The 
means  he  sets  forth  as  twofold.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  continuance  of  heavily  adverse  ex- 
changes. While  such  adverse  balances  may  often 
occur,  the  extent  to  which  they  can  continue 
thus  unfavourable  is,  ho  urges,  rigidly  limited 
by  the  expenses  attending  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
continued  elevation  of  the  market  price  of  bullion 


above  the  mint  price.  Here  his  contention  U 
“ not  that  gold  as  a commodity  may  not  rise  alyjve 
its  value  as  coin,  but  that  it  cannot  continne  so, 
because  the  convertibility  of  coin  into  bullion 
would  soon  equalise  their  value."  ITie  point 
remaining  to  be  considered  was  as  to  the  power  at 
the  Bank  to  force  an  undue  amount  of  j^aper  upon 
the  country.  Here  he  replies  with  remarkabit 
clearness,  and  in  passages  many  of  which  rank  as 
classical,  to  the  various  contentions  raised  by  tie 
friends  of  the  Bank.  He  disposes  briefly  of  the 
argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  augment  a 
currency  already  adequate  by  explaining  the 
meaning  of  “ redundant  ” and  “ adequate  ” in  this 
connection,  and  he  pKiints  out  that  the  limitation  of 
issue  of  paper  to  bona  fide  transactions  is  no  safe- 
guard.  (2)  So  far  as  general  monetary  theory  is 
concerned,  the  above  pamphlets,  together  with  the 
Proposals  for  an  Ecorumioal  and  Secure  Currency, 
and  chapter  xxt'ii.  in  the  Principles,  etc.,  contain 
the  most  systematic  contributions.  The  main 
conceptions  treated  of  relate  to  (a)  the  quantity 
theory  of  money,  which  is  carefuUy  delineated  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  particular  case  of  paper 
issues  ; (6)  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  modifications  of  the  existing  distributions 
may  take  place ; (c)  the  nature  of  a standard  of 
value  and  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  such. 
In  all  these  directions  he  made  remarkable  addi- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  the  time,  while  even 
now  his  writings  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
monetary  exposition.  In  certain  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  a double  standard,  and  what  is  sub- 
stantially the  system  of  Index  Ndsibkrs,  his  con- 
clusions, though  many  economists  of  the  present 
generation  may  differ  from  them,  were  almost 
inevitable  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time  as 
to  both  knowledge  and  the  existing  political  con- 
ditions. (3)  As  regards  the  p>osition  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  he  concludes  a biting  survey  of  its 
action  towards  the  public  both  as  regards  the  issue 
of  paper  money  and  in  sundry  other  and  more 
general  aspects  \vith  the  contention  that  the  time 
hail  come  for  a very  radical  change.  The  direction 
which  this  should  take  is  set  forth  at  considerable 
length  in  the  Plan  for  a Rational  Bank. 

Agricultural  protection  and  the  importance  of 
a low  price  of  corn  form  the  subject  of  two 
pamphlets  : An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a Lose 
Price  of  Corn  on  the  Profits  of  Stock,  and  On  Pro- 
tection to  Agriculture,  in  which  Ricardo,  basing 
his  arguments  on  the  theory  of  rent,  set  forth 
mainly  by  Malthus,  combats  the  proposition  that 
•agriculture  requires  particular  protection.  “ With 
a permanently  high  price  of  com,  caused  by  in- 
cre.ased  labour  on  the  land,  wages  would  be  high  ; 
•and  as  commodities  would  not  rise  on  account  of 
the  rise  in  w.ages,  profits  would  necessarily  fall.  . • • 
Profits  would  not  fall  in  one  trade  only,  but  in  all.  ; 
...  In  this  anew  of  the  law  of  profits,  it  will  at  \ 
once  be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  so  essential  | 
a necessary  as  corn,  which  so  powerfully  affects  | 
w’ages,  should  be  at  a low  price  ; and  how  injurious ; 
it  must  be  to  the  community  generally,  that,  by  1 
prohibitions  against  importation,  we  should  1*1 
driven  to  the  cultivation  of  our  poorer  lands  toj 
feed  our  augmenting  population.”  In  addition. 
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an  irresistible  temptation  is,  he  urges,  offered  to 
capitalists  to  quit  the  country.  Moreover,  the 
high  prices  thus  attained  are  unstable.  These 
pamphlets,  which  are  very  unequal,  are  Ricardo’s 
contribution  to  the  anti-corn  law  movement,  which 
was  slowly  shadowing  itself  forth  (see  Akti-Corn 
Law  Leagdk). 

In  addition  to  writings  dealing  with  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  Ricardo  wrote 
an  Essay  on  the  Funding  System,  in  which  he  deals 
wth  the  history  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  vari- 
ous modes  in  which  war  expenditure  may  be  met. 

While  general  economic  theory  was  greatly 
affected  by  Ricardo’s  treatment  of  certain  branches, 
its  special  development  in  particular  directions  was 
equally  due  to  what  may  be  described  eis  direct 
and  more  original  contributions  to  knowledge. 
Of  these,  those  relating  to  foreign  trade,  money 
and  paper  issues,  and  rent,  have  attracted  and 
deserve  chief  attention.  In  these  instances  his 
work  holds  its  high  position  eith<=r  because  of 
actual  originality  in  doctrine,  or  because  it  is  so 
original  in  statement  and  combination  of  ideas 
which  previously  were  but  faint  and  uncertain 
suggestions,  or  wanted  their  true  value  through 
their  lack  of  conviction.  With  regard  to  foreign 
trade,  he  established  the  doctrines  of  comparative 
cost,  and  laid  down  the  mode  of  the  distribution 
of  the  precious  metals.  In  the  treatment  of 
money  we  owe  to  him  the  logical  statement  of  the 
quantitative  theory  which  led  to  the  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  of  paper  money 
which  we  find  in  his  pages  (see  Quantitv  Theory 
OP  Money).  The  theory  of  Rent  was  restated — 
while  the  explanation  of  its  origin  in  the  difference 
of  yield  to  successive  applications  of  capital  and 
labour  is  so  important  as  to  merit  the  position  of 
an  original  contribution. 

But  while  in  these  respects  economic  study  lies 
under  a very  great  debt  to  the  writings  of  Ricardo, 
in  certain  other  respects  his  influence,  or  perhaps 
more  truly  that  of  his  followers,  was  disadvan- 
tageous to  its  souml  progress.  Though  a rational 
and  temperate  criticism  will  relieve  him  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  particular  form  of  wages 
theory  known  as  the  Iron  Law  (see  Laissez 
Faibb),  as  even  Held  admits,  his  unfortunate 
mode  of  expressing  himself  did  much  to  lead  to 
the  socialist  conception  of  value  as  due  to  labour 
■and  labour  alone.  But  here  he  and  indeed 
.^dam  Smith  also  are  to  blame  rather  for  defective 
and  careless  expression  than  for  bad  thinking,  while 
. m addition  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  in 
Ricardo’s  view  capital  as  well  as  labour  was  a 
necessary  element  in  the  determination  of  cost. 
To  the  enunciation  of  this  particular  point  he 
devoted  an  important  section  of  his  chapter  on 
alue.  But  there  are  two  other  defects  in  English 
economic  writings  of  the  early  part  of  this  century 
hich  are  largely  due  to  the  influence  acquired  by 
hese  \vritings.  In  them  the  human  agents  in 
conomic  growth  and  organisation  are  treated  as 
norganic  rather  than  organic  units,  and  as  liable  to 
immation  or  supersession  with  no  more  result  than 
ould  occur  in  a physical  experiment.  They  are 
lings  of  wood  rather  than  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
round  and  round  in  the  whirl  of  com- 
® tion,  to  be  succeeded  in  the  course  of  time  and 


development  by  others  disconnected  with  them 
by  any  vital  bond.  This  apparent  conception  of 
society  as  a mechanical  rather  than  an  organic 
unity,  though  by  no  means  consciously  acknow- 
ledged, was  an  obvious  bias  of  the  group  of  thinkers 
among  whom  Ricardo  moved,  and  who  on  the 
economic  side  were  his  disciples,  and  has  remained 
until  recently  as  somewhat  characteristic  of  econ- 
omic thought  in  England.  The  fault  lies  not  of 
course  in  the  rigid  adhesion  to  the  conditions  of 
hypothesis,  but  in  the  lack  of  a vivid  permanent 
realisation  of  the  other  features  and  elements  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  application  of  theory. 
The  second  of  the  two  defects  mentioned  above 
is  one  for  which  his  followers  rather  than  Ricardo 
himself  are  to  blame,  for  despite  his  warnings  they 
chose  to  elevate  his  principal  witings  to  the  rank 
of  a treatise,  thus  attaching  the  title  of  political 
economy  to  what  was  a partial  treatment  of  but 
one  branch  of  the  subject.  In  this  even  they 
did  not  stand  alone,  but  their  action  did  much  to 
narrow  economic  study  and  to  mislead  popular 
opinion  iuto  misconception  as  to  the  nature  of 
political  economy. 

The  incomplete  character  of  Ricardo’s  work, 
with  its  splendid  merit  and  its  frequent  defects,  is 
largely  due  to  the  period  in  which  it  was  produced. 
Like  Adam  Smith  he  worked  and  ■wrote  in  the 
very  early  dawn  of  sound  economic  study,  and 
their  progress  is  that  of  men  walking  in  the 
morning  twilight  of  science.  Others  have  entered 
into  their  labours.  If  we  wish  to  gauge  the  true 
importance  of  such,  and  especially  if  we  wish  to 
arrive  at  some  general  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  Ricardo,  we  must  take  iuto  account 
the  time  at  which  he  wrote  as  well  as  his  writings, 
and  estimate  the  value  of  the  latter  as  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  much  subsequent  work  on 
theory,  and  as  affording  by  the  distinctions  con- 
tained, by  the  relations  indicated,  and  by  the 
generalisations  arrived  at,  often  crude,  sometimes 
erroneous,  and  in  most  cases  tentative  rather  than 
final,  opportunity  for  much  inductive  inquiry. 

E.  c.  K.  G. 

RICCI,  Ludovico  (1742-1799).  Bom  at 
Castagneto,  near  Modena,  Central  Italy ; he 
filled  dififerent  offices  in  the  duchy,  chiefly 
connected  wth  reforms  in  charity  organisation 
and  taxation.  In  1797,  after  the  revolution, 
he  became  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Cispadane 
republic ; ■when  this  became  merged  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  the  directory  appointed  him 
minister  of  finance.  He  employed  himself 
during  his  ministry  in  reorganising  the  taxes 
and  the  treasury  of  the  republic,  then  empty  ; 
and  drew  up,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  a plan  of 
financial  reforms  which  was  highly  esteemed 
by  him.  In  1798  Ricci  was  made  general 
commissioner  of  the  taxes  of  the  republic,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards. 

Ricci  left  many  papers,  some  unpublished,  on 
economic  and  financial  questions.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  Riforma  degli  istituti  pii  della  cittd 
di  Modena,  a valuable  monograph,  full  of  historic 
aud  scientific  statistics.  The  depressed  condition  of 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  -working  classes  in  Italy, 
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during  the  time  of  Ricci,  compared  with  the 
fairly  favourable  condition  of  beggars,  to  some  ex- 
tent sheltered  andrelieved  bycharitableinstitutions, 
showed  the  necessity  of  a better  distribution  of  the 
assistance  given.  The  economic  problem  of  the 
administration  of  charity  forced  itself  on  the 
government  of  the  Italian  states,  rich  in  charitable 
institutions,  and  several  governments  studied  the 
question.  At  Modena  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  was  entrusted  to  Ricci ; hence  his  valuable 
work,  which  far  surpasses  the  limits  of  a mono- 
graph relating  solely  to  a small  state.  He  treats 
the  subject  of  the  reform  of  charitable  institutions 
from  a rational  and  systematic  point  of  view, 
studying  the  problem  deeply,  and  analysing  the 
origin  of  charitable  institutions  which  have  their 
root  in  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  man,  and 
tracing  historically  the  progress  and  influence  of 
such  institutions.  He  further  examines  the 
causes  of  beggary,  the  vices  and  wants  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  poor,  and  maintains  that 
the  reorganisation  of  charity  should  be  based  on 
the  elevation  of  moral  character. 

He  shows  the  economic  disadvantages  of  an 
improvident  system  of  public  charity,  that  it 
tends  to  the  increase  of  beggary  and  of  the 
numbers  of  the  poor.  It  is  necessary,  says  Ricci, 
that  they  shoiild  shake  off  their  indolence  and 
either  emigrate  or  perish.  Their  indolence  is 
fostered  by  alms-giving,  which  supplies  a continu- 
ous stimulus  to  beggary,  which  increases  propor- 
tionately to  the  development  of  charitable  systems. 
Those  poor  only  who  are  unable  to  work  should 
be  relieved,  those  able  to  work  helped  solely  by 
work  being  procured  for  them.  Follo'wing  these 
lines,  he  examines  minutely  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  to\vn  of  Modena,  shows  the  numerous 
evils  they  cause,  and  proposes  a series  of  gradual 
and  progressive  reforms  calculated  to  transform 
them  completely.  These  reforms  in  great  measure 
are  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

Ricci’s  views  on  population  are  interesting 
theoretically.  He  has  been  called  a precursor  of 
Malthus  ; but,  though  he  touches  on  the  popu- 
lation question,  he  regards  it  from  a different 
point  of  view  from  Malthus,  and  more  closely  ap- 
proaches modern  scientific  conclusions.  He  has 
in  fact  the  idea  of  a relative  excess  of  population, 
apart  from  its  absolute  excess,  and  asserts  that 
though  the  increase  of  population  may  bo  at  a 
minimum,  yet  the  lowest  stratum  may  be  in  a 
most  miserable  condition.  Prom  these  concep- 
tions, which,  however,  Ricci  merely  points  out 
without  fully  developing,  he  deduces  his  maxims 
for  directing  the  organisation  of  charity  so  as  to 
alleviate  misery  without  fostering  it. 

Among  his  unpublished  manuscripts  Ricci  left 
an  outline  of  a treatise  on  taxation,  conceived 
with  a width  of  view,  originality  of  plan,  and  deep 
leaniing,  which  ho  was  not  able  to  finish.  He 
considered  social  economy  a dynamic  system  of 
force,  which  sometimes  acts  in  contrary  ways, 
destroying  itself  by  its  own  results.  He  regarded 
taxation  as  a moderating  element  in  eliminating 
the  causes  of  this  dispersion  of  prosperity. 

Riforma  degli  istituti  pii  ddla  ciitd  di 
Modena^  Modena,  1787.  Nuovo  piano  del- 
V estimo  per  gli  Stali  listensi,  Modena,  1791.  (See 


Augusto  Betti,  “Lodovico  Ricci  e la  beneficenza  i ij 
pubblica  nel  secolo  scorso,”  in  the  Swova  A»Uo-  \ 
logia,  1st  October  1880. 

[Ricca  Salerno,  HUrria,  deUe  doUrint  Jinan-  \ 
ziarie  in  Italia,  l^me,  1881. — Graziani,  Le  idu  > ^ 
eamomiche  degli  scriUori  emUiani  e romayndi,  | 
Modena,  1893.]  C.  B.  i 

RICHARD  DES  GLANIERES  (belongs  as  a 
writer  to  the  second  half  of  the  18lh  century),  j 

In  1774  he  presented  to  Turgot  his  Plan  ' 
dl Imposition  iexmomiqne  et  dl administration  des 
Finances,  on  which  he  was  congratulated  by  tie  : 
body  of  merchants  of  La  Rochelle  ; he  maintained  , 
his  scheme  in  the  PJpliqw,  ginirale  pour  le  prisemt  • 
et  Vavenir  aux  observations  failes  et  d fairt  sur  son  \ 
plan  (1775),  and  in  the  Dixme  royale  de  M.  It 
Mariduil  de  Vavhan  compares  avec  le  plan  <f<n- 
position  de  M.  R.  D.  G.  (1776). 

He  is  an  admirer  of  Tcegot  and  an  advo-  : 
cate  of  free  trade  in  com,  which  he  suppons 
by  the  authority  of  Sdxlt.  In  his  financial  plan, 
which  he  regards  as  derived  from  Vaubau,  he 
would  remove  all  the  then  existing  internal  cnstcans 
duties  to  the  frontier  and  would  do  away  with  the 
whole  existing  system  of  internal  taxation,  estab-  . 
lishing  instead,  first,  a graduated  poll-tax,  to  . 
which  he  gives  the  title  of  droit  de  Jranchise, 
calculated  on  the  estimated  consumption  of  each 
tax-payer,  and  secondly  a real  Tauxk  or  direct 
tax  on  every  kind  of  property,  including  annuities. 
His  statistical  basis  of  taxation  must  certainly  have 
been  faulty,  for  he  computed  that  about  800,000 
persons  would  pay  200  francs  (say  £8)  or  more, 
but  in  1847,  when  this  amount  was  the  legal 
qualification  of  a voter,  there  were  shown  to  be 
only  250,000  persons  dit^tly  taxed  to  this  amount 
in  France. 

[E.  Fournier  de  Flaix,  Lcs  thfories  jiscoles  en 
France  et  en  Europe  aux  AT  VIP  et  X VI IP  Siides 
(vol.  i.  of  La  Riforme  de  VImpdt  en  France),  pp. 
217-220,  Paris,  1885.]  E.  ca. 

RICHELIEU,  A.  J.  du  Plessis,  Cakdinal 
DUG  DE  (1585-1642).  Cardinal  Richelieu  de- 
serves a place  in  economic  history  not  so  much  on 
account  of  what  he  did  as  on  account  of  what  he 
failed  to  do.  The  central  administration  of 
monarchical  France  was  on  the  whole  a very 
efficient  machine,  but  it  had  one  fatal  defect — 
the  financial  system  was  extraordinarily  bad. 
Adam  Smith  (bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.)  has  clearly  pointed 
out  the  inferiority  of  French  to  English  finance 
in  the  ISth  century,  and  there  can  be  little  | 
doubt  that  this  inferiority  was  one  of  the  chief  I 
causes  of  the  failure  of  France  to  hold  her  own  in  j| 
the  naval  and  colonial  struggle  with  her  great  fl 
rival.  At  the  same  time  it  wtis  the  chronic  I 
deficitdue  todefective  finance,  and  the  discontent  f 
aroused  by  ill-devised  and  oppressive  taxation,  I 
which  led  directly  to  the  downfall  of  the  French  I 
monarchy  and  social  framework  in  the  revolution.  I 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  make  I 
Richelieu  responsible  for  economic  blunders,  1 
many  of  which  were  far  older  than  his  ad-  I 
ministration.  At  the  same  time  it  must  1*  I 
admitted  that  his  failure  to  introduce  financial  m 
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reforms  did  much  to  stereotype  evils  whicli 
none  of  his  successors  were  strong  enough  to 
cope  with.  Richelieu  was  the  one  man  in 
French  history  who  had  the  strength  both  of 
will  and  of  position  which  might  have  enabled 
him  to  trample  on  the  opposition  of  the  power- 
ful classes  whose  interests  impelled  them  to 
oppose  reform.  Some  of  the  most  obvious  of 
the  existing  evils  were  the  exemptions  enjoyed 
by  the  privileged  orders — the  system  of  selling 
offices  and  of  farming  the  indirect  taxes  (see 
Farmer  - General  ; Farming  Taxes),  the 
oppressive  incidence  and  excessive  amount  of 
the  Taille,  and  the  almost  ludicrous  harshness 
and'  inequality  of  the  Gabelle. 

Richelieu  was  no  trained  economist,  but  that 
he  was  keen-sighted  enough  to  realise  the  need  for 
reform  on  these  points  is  proved  by  innumerable 
passages  in  his  memoirs,  and  also  by  a draft  of 
proposed  changes  which  he  drew  up  for  the  king 
in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry.  But  he  never 
made  any  serious  attempt  to  carry  his  schemes 
into  practice ; on  the  contrary,  in  his  later  years 
the  pressure  of  military  expenditure  led  him  to 
strain  to  the  utmost  all  the  old  expedients,  and 
to  impose  the  most  oppressive  burdens  on  the 
tax  - payers.  And  so  immense  was  Richelieu’s 
prestige  and  the  weight  attached  to  his  example 
during  the  next  century  and  a half  that  his 
financial  maladministration  may  be  said  to  have 
done  as  much  for  the  ultimate  weakening  of 
France  and  her  monarchy,  as  the  triumphs  of  his 
foreign  policy  effected  for  their  immediate 
exaltation. 


At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  this  negative  side  of  Richelieu’s 
domestic  administration.  He  reformed  the  army 
and  practically  created  the  navy  of  France.  He 
did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a 
mercantile  marine,  and  to  extend  French  commerce 
and  colonisation.  It  is  true  that  many  of  his 
schemes  were  costly  failures,  and  that  French 
companies  too  often  added  to  the  general  defects 
of  such  corporations  an  excessive  dependence  on 
state  patronage.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Richelieu  is  entitled  to  some  measure  of  the  credit 
which  is  usually  given  to  Colbert  for  that 
stimulus  to  economic  and  commercial  progress 
which  helped  to  make  France  for  a time  by  far 
the  first  power  in  Europe. 

[D’Avenel,  Richelieu  et  la  Monarchic  Ahaolue. — 
Caillet,  V Administration,  en  France  sous  le 
Ministhe  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. — Hanotaux, 
Ristoire  de  Richelieu.  ] r.  L. 

RIDOLFI,  CosiMO  (1794-1865).  Born  in 
Florence,  of  noble  family,  of  great  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  an  educationalist  and 
nunister,  and,  in  particular,  a distinguished  agri- 
culturist. He  travelled  widely  to  earry  out  his 
study  of  agriculture.  Ridolfi  occupied  himself 
greatly  with  the  condition  of  Tuscan  agriculture, 
snd  worked,  with  good  results,  to  improve  it 
practically.  He  established  at  his  farm  at 
eleto  a school  of  practical  agriculture,  mainly 
o ^pply  practical  instruction  in  this  subject 
0 the  sons  of  landed  proprietors.  At  the  same 


time  he  interested  himself  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  class.  After  this,  at 
the  university  of  Pisa,  Ridolfi  tanght  agid- 
culture  and  founded  a school  for  instruction  in 
the  subject  there.  He  was  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Leopold  II.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  in 
1849,  then  plenipotentiary  at  Paris  and  London. 
In  1859  he  became  a minister  with  the  Tuscan 
government,  and  afterwards  a senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

He  wrote  many  important  papers  on  agriculture 
and  agrarian  economics,  published  in  the  Atti  della 
Accademia  dei  Qeorgofili  di  Firenze  and  in  the 
Oiomale  Agrario  Toscano. 

[Lambruschini,  Elogio  del  Marchese  Cosimo 
Ridolfi,  agronomo  fiorentino,  Florence,  1866.] 

u.  R. 

RIGHT  TO  LABOUR.  A party  watchword 
is  often  said  to  be  most  popular  when  ambiguous. 
This  condition  is  satisfied  by  the  “right  to 
labour,”  which  may  be  understood  in  two  quite 
different  ways.  It  may  be  taken  to  mean  a 
right,  moral  or  legal,  of  able-bodied  persons, 
rendered  destitute  by  exceptional  circumstances, 
to  temporary  maintenance  out  of  the  public 
funds,  labour  being  indicated  as  at  once  the  test 
of  destitution  and  the  channel  through  which, 
by  the  wages  paid  for  it,  relief  is  administered. 
Or  it  may  mean  a supposed  natural  right  of 
every  citizen  at  all  times  to  have  secured  to 
him  by  the  state,  when  he  alleges  that  he  cannot 
find  it  for  himself,  employment  of  the  kind  he 
is  fitted  and  has  been  trained  to  perform,  so 
remunerated  as  to  enable  him  to  support  his 
own  existence  and  that  of  those  dependent  on 
him.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  phrase 
was  for  some  time  widely  current  in  continental 
politics  ; and  most  of  the  democratic  agitators 
who  asserted  the  droit  au  travail  would  have 
repudiated  as  inadequate,  and  perhaps  as  de- 
gi’ading,  the  interpretation  which  would  make  it 
equivalent  with  the  droit  A V assistance. 

Some  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
this  right  was  asserted  by  the  Physiocrats. 
What  they  claimed  for  every  member  of  the 
community  was  not  the  droit  au  travail,  but  the 
droit  de  travailler,  which  was  altogether  different, 
implying  only  a right  to  the  removal  of  all  re- 
strictions which  impeded  industry  and  prevented 
the  poor  man  from  living  by  his  labour.  “Co 
que  l’4tat  doit  5.  chacun  de  ses  membres,”  said 
Turgot,  “o’est  la  destruction  des  obstacles  qui 
les  generaient  dans  leur  Industrie  ” ; and,  in 
proclaiming  this  droit  de  travailler,  what  he  had 
mainly  in  view  was  the  abolition  of  the  Gilds 
and  other  privileged  corporations  (see  Cor- 
porations OF  Arts  and  Trades). 

Fourier  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  claim, 
and  the  phrase  associated  with  it,  into  the 
literature  of  social  economy.  In  his  earliest 
work,  the  Theorie  des  quatre  7nouvenients  (1808), 
and  in  his  later  Thdorie  de  Vunitd  universelle 
(1822),  he  formally  asserted  the  right,  but 
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declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  realise  it  under 
“ the  regime  of  civilisation,”  that  is  to  say,  the 
existing  economic  order  of  society.  He  declares 
it  to  be  the  first  and  most  important  of  the 
rights  of  man,  without  which  all  the  rest  are 
valueless.  It  is,  according  to  him,  the  equiva- 
lent due  to  each  individual  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  by  natural  products,  which  every 
one  possessed  in  the  primitive  state  of  barbarism, 
and  parts  with  on  his  entrance  into  soeiety. 
Considerant  rests  it  on  the  same  theoretic  basis  ; 
lie  urged  its  practical  adoption  as  a means  of 
transition  from  the  present  to  the  future 
(Fourierist)  order  of  things.  St.  Simon  also 
appears  to  assert  the  right ; but  his  want  of 
seientific  precision  and  his  frequent  self-contra- 
dictions make  it  difficult  to  affirm  this  with 
certainty.  Louis  Blanc  conceives  the  right  as 
a corollary  of  the  right  to  existence,  which  he 
alleges  to  belong  to  every  man  at  his  birth,  as 
a gift  from  his  Maker. 

The  right  to  labour  came  avowedly  into  the 
field  of  practical  politics  at  the  revolution  of 
1848.  By  the  decree  of  the  25th  of  February 
(see  Ateliers  Nationaux)  the  provisional 
government  announced  that  it  “s’engage  a 
garantir  du  travail  a tons  les  citoyens.”  These 
words  were  dictated  by  Louis  Blanc.  J.  S. 
Mill  maintains  that  the  droit  au  travail  thus 
sanctioned  meant  “the  poor-law  of  Elizabeth 
and  nothing  more.”  If  more  was  not  intended, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  authors  of  the 
decree  were  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  lan- 
guage they  used.  Louis  Blanc  seeks  to  shelter 
himself  from  blame  by  quoting  Mill’s  view  ; but 
his  opinions  and  objects,  as  stated  by  himself, 
are  irreconcilable  with  that  view.  He  says 
that  the  engagement  which  the  government  was 
undertaking — involving,  as  it  did, “vast  diffi- 
culties ” — was  intended  for  future,  not  immediate 
realisation,  and  that  it  could  not  be  brought 
into  practical  operation  except  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  own  socialistic  schemes.  "What  he 
really  aimed  at,  as  he  frankly  informs  us,  was 
to  lead  the  government  to  adopt  those  schemes 
by  inducing  them  to  issue  the  compromising 
decree.  Whatever  that  decree  may  have  meant, 
it  is  certain  that  when  the  bourgeoisie  triumphed 
over  the  revolution,  it  was  only  a right  to  relief 
that  was  recognised  in  the  constitution,  and 
statesmen  who  had  seemed  to  give  the  principle 
a wider  construction  explained  away  what  they 
had  previously  said. 

In  Germany,  Fichte  maintained  the  right  as 
a consequence  of  tlie  social  compact  (NaturrecJii, 
1797).  Under  French  influence  it  was  advo- 
cated by  Ludwig  Gall,  the  Fourierist  Stromeyer, 
Marlo,  and  others,  and  the  recognition  of  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Frankfort  j)arliament,  but 
without  success.  It  was  asserted  in  the  broadest 
manner  by  Bismarck  in  the  Reichstag  in  May 
1884:  “ loh  erkenne  oin  Ilccht  auf  Arbeit 
unbedingt  an  ” ; but  he  took  no  step  to  carry  it 


into  effect.  In  Switzerland,  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  a Eefeeenlum  in  1694,  and  was 
supported  by  75,880  against  308,209  votes. 
But  though  it  was  for  a considerable  time  a 
favourite  cry  of  the  radical  democracy  of  the 
continent,  in  England  it  never  made  any  appreci- 
able impression  ; it  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
socialists,  who  now  recognise,  with  Fourier,  that 
it  is  unattainable  under  the  existing  conditions 
of  industry,  whilst  it  would  be  an  immediate 
and  spontaneous  result  of  the  establishment  of 
the  new  organisation  which  is  the  goal  of  their 
efforts.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  its  practical 
adoption  would  lead  directly  to  a socialistic 
system  (see  Socialism).  The  members  of  a 
government  undertaking  to  provide  every  appli- 
cant with  labour  such  as  he  has  learned  to 
perform  would  become  Enteepreneues  on  the 
largest  scale,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
mercantile,  with  a host  of  subordinates  acting 
as  overseers  ; and  the  private  employer  would 
be  driven  from  the  field. 

"When  it  is  seen  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  natural  rights,  the  right  to  labour  disappears 
with  other  similar  coinages  of  metaphysied 
politics.  But  when  we  approach  the  subject 
from  the  side  of  duty,  the  course  to  be  followed 
seems  sufficiently  plain.  Some  regular  meani 
of  relieving  destitution  should  exist  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  individuals,  and  when  they 
can  perform  work,  it  is  reasonable  to  exjMJct  it 
from  them  as  a partial  return  for  the  assistanoe 
they  receive.  When  a great  public  calamity, 
such  as  failure  of  crojis  or  a commercial  crisiB, 
plunges  considerable  districts  of  a country  into 
distress,  the  government  can  best  intervene  by 
employing  the  able-bodied,  who  are  without  their 
ordinary  means  of  support,  in  useful  public 
works,  whilst  gratuitously  maintaining  the 
immature,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  The 
management  of  public  works  under  these  circum- 
stances has  obvious  difficulties,  but  difficulties 
are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  abstaining  from 
action.  The  principal  are  those  of  determining 
who  are  fit  objects  of  this  sort  of  public  aid, 
and  what  are  the  best  works  to  be  undertaken. 
On  the  ground  of  this  double  difficulty,  such 
works  will  be  more  projierlj*  placed  in  the  hands 
of  local  authorities  than  in  those  of  the  central 
government,  though  at  least  a share  of  the 
required  funds  ought  to  be  supplied  from  the 
national  exchequer,  and  consequently  a power 
of  general  sujiervision  should  be  reserved  by  the 
national  executive.  Even  in  such  extreme  cases, 
government,  whilst  bound  to  do  their  utmost 
towards  providin{f  labour,  ought  scarcely  to 
guarantee  it  to  all,  such  a promise  being  only 
too  likely  to  prove  incapable  of  fulfilment, 
whilst  it  would  tend  to  stifle  the  exercise  of 
private  benevolence. 

In  ordinary  times,  one  of  the  most  seiwioeable 
kinds  of  action  open  to  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unemployed  isthe  establishment  of  Bureaux 
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or  Labour,  having  for  their  function  the  collec- 
tion and  circulation  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion as  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  different 
localities. 

[Arts,  on  Montaigne  ; Renaddot  ; and  for  a 
detailed  historical  account  in  Das  Recht  auf  Arheit 
in  geschichtlicher  Darstdlung,  by  Rudolf  Singer 
(1895),  and  an  instructive  article  by  George  Adler 
in  the  Handb.  der  StaaiswissenschafieH. — Also 
Louis  Blanc’s  Jlist.  de  la  RSvolution  de  1S48,  and 
his  RjhiUatiom. — Bonar,  Philos,  and  Pol.  Ec. — 
Ritchie,  Pfatural  Rights. — Jevons,  The  State  in 
relation  to  Lahour.l  J.  K.  I. 

RILEY,  Henry  Thomas  (1816-1878),  a 
distinguished  antiquary,  edited  and  translated 
a large  number  of  the  most  valuable  “ som’ces  ” 
for  English  municipal  history  in  the  middle 
ages. 

For  the  Rolls  Series,  Riley  edited  the  Muni- 
menta  Oildhallce  Londoniensis  (1859-1860). — 
For  the  Corporation  of  London,  he  translated  the 
Liber  AUms  (1861),  and  a volume  of  extracts  from 
the  city  archives  for  the  period  1276-1419,  under 
the  title  Memorials  of  London  and  London  Life 
(1868).  — For  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  he 
inspected  and  reported  on  the  archives  of  various 
municipal  corporations  (from  1869  onwards).  But 
this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  his  works. 


w.  j.  A. 


RIN,  a coin,  the  1000th  part  of  1 yen  (see 
Yen),  1000  rin  = 100  sen=l  yen  (Japan). 
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RING.  A ring  in  American  politics  is  a 
^oup  of  partisans  who  agi'ee  to  work  together 
in  order  to  get  paid,  elective,  or  public  appoint- 
ments apportioned  among  themselves  in  a 
certain  way.  The  Tweed  ring  went  further 
than  this  ; and  the  officers  when  appointed 
agreed  to  exclude  financial  criticism.  In 
Europe  a ring  is  non-political,  and  means  (1) 
an  agreement  (2)  by  capitalists  (3)  to  exclude 
competition,  and  (4)  so  control  and  dictate 
terms  to  the  market.  (1)  Monopolies  are 
founded  on  privilege  ; and  American  tnists, 
French  omnium,  and  English  amalgamations, 
mvolve  transfers  of  property,  but  rings  are 
mere  agreements.  The  agreement  takes  many 
for^.  It  may  be  an  agi’eement  not  to  sell  on 
a given  day  below  a certain  price  ; or,  as  in  the 
perfected  syndicats  induslrids  of  the  Continent, 
to  create  permanent  agents  who  sell  what 
members  produce  and  pool  profits  according  to 
elaborate  rules.  These  agreements  are  usually 
void  at  law,  either  because  they  are  “against 
public  policy,”  as  in  England  and  U.S.,  or 
agamst  free  trade,”  as  in  France,  or  against  a 
uw,^  e.g,  the  Austrian  Law  of  7,  iv.,  1870,  § 
4 ; indeed  they  are  often  called  ‘ ‘ gentlemen’s 
Agreements,”  “presidents’  conferences,”  “con- 
sensus, ’ as  opposed  to  contracts  (G.  0.  Virtue, 
P*  314).  (2)  Labourers’  unions  are  not  rings 

1897,  pp. 

th  . Subtler  rings  take  in  allied  trades, 

coal-rings,  in  imitation  perhaps 
he  Newcastle  Vend,  are  formed  of  carriers 


and  producers.  (3)  It  often  kills  competition 
by  rebates,  differential  freights,  maximum  and 
minimum  tariffs,  and  by  recklessly  underselling 
opponents — operations  which  resemble  retalia- 
tory tariffs  and  bounties  between  nations.  (4) 
Control  of  the  market  and  restricted  production 
and  enhanced  price  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
rings,  syndicats  industriels,  trusts  and  mono- 
polies. Hence  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring 
them  within  the  criminal  law.  Rut  the  net 
has  been  spread  too  wide.  The  French  Code 
Penal  (art.  419)  penalises  any  combination  to 
raise  prices  by  not  selling  a commodity  under 
a certain  price;  this,  like  our  “engrossing” 
(see  Foeestallers  and  Regratoes),  hits 
all  trade,  and  is  therefore  a dead  letter.  The 
Canadian  Act  of  1889  (52  Viet.  c.  41,  § 1 (b)) 
and  U.S.  Act  of  1890  (§  1)  make  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade  criminal ; now  such  contracts 
occur  every  day  between  shopkeepers  and  their 
former  partners  or  assistants,  so  the  judges 
held  that  this  provision  could  only  apply  where 
dealers  “practically  control  the  entire  com- 
modity”— which  is  almost  improvable  (52 
Federal  Reports,  104,  119).  Other  clauses  of 
the  Canadian  act  penalise  contracts  to  unduly 
limit  competitive  production  or  sale  — as 
though  judges  could  tell  where  there  is 
no  over-firoduction  or  unfair  price.  Similar 
objections  were  held  fatal  to  an  attempt 
made  to  bring  a ring  of  shipoivners  ivithin 
the  English  law  of  conspiracy  (“IVlogul  S.S. 
Co.  V.  MacGregor,”  Law  Reports  (1892),  Ai)p. 
Ca.,  p.  25  ; see  Lord  Bowen’s  judgment). 
There  are  many  immoral  practices  on  the  part 
of  rings  ; but  competition,  public  opinion, 
and  what  Andrews  calls  “the  tolerance  of 
the  market,”  have  hitherto  proved  a more 
effective  remedy  than  this  abortive  recrud- 
escence of  medisevalism. 

[E.  B.  Andrews,  ‘ ‘ The  Combination  of  Capital,  ” 
in  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  iv.  321. — 
“Trusts  according  to  Official  Investigation,”  in 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Jan.  1889). — J. 
Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  chs.  Ixiii.  Ixiv. 
Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix. — C.  Buecher,  “Les  Syndicats 
Industriels,”  in  Revue  d'Fconomie  Politique,  Dec. 
1894. — Von  Halle,  Trusts  or  Industrial  Com- 
binations and  Coalitions  in  the  United  Slates 
(1895)  (bibliography). — J.  S.  Jeans,  Trusts,  Pools, 
and  Comers  (1894).  — J.  W.  Jenks,  “ Trusts  in  the 
U.S.,”  in  Ec.  Journal,  1892,  p.  70. — Manuelov, 
Industrial  Syndicates,  St.  Petersburg,  1895. — 
A.  Meuzel,  “Les  Cartels,”  in  Revue  d’Fc.  Pol. 
(Nov.  1894). — T.  C.  Spelling,  Trusts  and  Mono- 
polies, 1893  (only  legal). — Verein  fiir  Socialpolitik, 
Ueber  wirthschaflliche  Kartdle  in  Deutschland 
und  im  Auslande  (1894)  (perhaps  the  best). — G. 
0.  Virtue,  “The  Anthracite  Combinations,”  in 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (April  1896).] 

J.  D.  R. 

RING  MONEY,  probably  a specialised  form  of 
bar  money  ; seems  to  have  been  in  use  at  a very 
early  period  in  the  east,  where,  as  in  the  west. 
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it  preceded  coined  or  stamped  metal.  That 
the  Egyptians  employed  ring  money  is  proved 
by  their  extant  paintings,  where  heaps  of  rings 
of  gold  and  silver  are  represented  as  weighed 
in  scales.  Some  have  thought  that  a metallic 
currency  of  this  kind  is  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xliii. 
21,  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  find  their  “money 
in  full  weight  ” in  the  mouths  of  their  sacks. 

Ring  money  still  circulates  in  Africa,  and 
under  the  name  of  Manillas  is  yet  manufactured 
at  Birmingham  for  African  trade. 

From  the  east,  ring  money  probably  found 
its  way  into  Europe,  and  into  Gaul  and  the 
British  Isles,  where  Ctesar  found  it  in  circula- 
tion. “They  use,”  he  says,  “either  brass 
money  or  gold  money,  or,  instead  of  money,  iron 
rings  adjusted  to  a certain  weight  ” (E. 

Hawkins’  English  Silver  Goins,  pp.  8,  9, 
London,  1841,  8vo).  One  specimen  found  in 
Orkney  is  composed  of  three  bars  of  gold 
twisted  together  lilee  a cord.  A remarkable 
silver  chain  of  thirty-three  rings  weighing  over 
ninety-three  ounces,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Scottish  Antiquities,  was  dug  up  in  1805  near 
Inverness.  About  the  middle  of  this  century 
a hoard  of  silver  ring  money  was  found  in  the 
cuttings  for  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  rail- 
way, but  unfortunately  it  was  dispersed  and 
lost  with  the  exception  of  one  ring,  concerning 
which  the  Rev.  Jas.  Graves  read  an  article 
before  the  Kilkenny  Archseological  Society  on 
16th  March  1853. 

\_Ency.  Brit.,  “Money,”  quot.  from  Tylor,  p. 
283,  also  Chambers's  Eney.,  art.  “Ring  Money.”] 

A.  Lt 

RISK  (as  element  in  cost  of  production)  is  the 
negative  of  the  quantity  which  Laplace  calls 
espiranee,  that  is,  probability  multiplied  by  ad- 
vantage. The  advantage  may  be  either  ‘ ‘ mathe- 
matical ” or  “ moral,”  measured  by  value  in 
exchange  or  value  in  use.  When  there  is  an 
even  chance  of  obtaining  a certain  sum,  the 
mathematical  expectation  of  gain  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  risk  ; but  the  utility  which 
would  be  lost  by  the  subtraction  of  the  sum  is 
greater  than  what  would  be  gained  from  the 
addition  thereof.  “ Gambling  involves  an 
economic  loss,  oven  when  conducted  on  perfectly 
fair  and  even  terms  ” (JIarshall,  Principles  of 
Economics,  bk.  iii.  eh.  vi.  § 6,  note  3rd  ed.). 
Conversely,  “a  theoretically  fair  insurance 
against  risks  is  always  an  economic  gain  ” (fh. ). 
The  subjective  “loss”  is  less,  ccieris  paribus, 
the  less  the  “marginal  utility”  of  money  to  the 
person  incurring  risk.  This  principle  applies  to 
the  risk  run  by  the  capitalist  entrepreneur, 
against  which  insurance  is  usually  not  available. 
Theadvantago  which  a largo  business  has  in  being 
able  to  encounter  risk  has  been  lucidly  {winted 
out  by  Professor  J.  B.  Clark.  The  principle 
partly  accounts  for  the  growth  of  joint-stock 
companies. 

Indemnity  for  risk,  os  explained  by  Mill 


{Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iL,  on  “Profits”),  forms  one  i 
element  of  gross  profits.  If  we  ascribe  the  j 
other  two  elements — an  “equivalent  for  a’ostin-  . 
ence,”  and  “remuneration  for  the  labour  and 
skill  of  superintendence  ” — to  interest  and  i , 
earnings  respectively,  remuneration  for  risk  : 
seems  to  remain  as  “ pure  profit.” 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  abstract  risk  from  i 
the  care  exercised  by  him  who  incurs  iL 
“This  use  of  the  term”  (profits),  says  Professor  : • 
Marshall,  “is  on  the  whole  not  advantageous,  ,, 
because  it  tends  to  class  the  work  of  manage-  , 
ment  with  mere  routine  superintendence  ” - 
{Prirvciples  of  Ecorvomics,  bk.  vL  ch.  viiL  § 2,  , 
3rd  ed.).  Risk,  as  an  element  of  profit, 
appears  in  its  purest  form — most  detached  i - 
from  labour  of  superintendence — in  the  ease  of  i 
joint-stock  undertakings. 

[Laplace,  Theorie  Aiwlyliqw  des  ProbaJnliUt, 
ch.  X.  (De  l’esp6rance  morale). — Mill,  Pol.  Econ..  , 
bk.  ii.  ch.  XV. — J.  B.  Clark,  Quarterly  Journal  sf 
Economics,  vol.  v.  p.  313  (“profit  in  an  accurate  : 
sense  of  the  term  . . . results  from  an  nn- 
halanced  condition  of  industrial  groups  ”). — PbH..  , 
vol.  vii. — Insurance  and  E ’ -iness. — Marshall, 
voce,  “ Risk.”  For  increased  value  owing  to  absence 
of  risk  see  Pbeferexce  Sharks.]  f.  t.  k. 

RISTOURKE  (Fr.).  A term  of  marine 
insurance  meaning  the  return  of  a part  of  the 
premium  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Code  dc 
Commerce,  art.  349,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  event 
of  the  voyage  being  abandoned  before  the 
departure  of  the  ship,  in  which  event  the 
insurer,  instead  of  receiving  the  agreed  premium, 
is  entitled  to  per  cent  of  the  insured  value, 
by  way  of  indemnity.  Over-insurance  is  also 
a case  for  a ristoume.  T.  L. 

RIXDALER  (Dutch).  The  Rijksdaaler  is 
a Dutch  silver  coin  of  the  same  weight,  25 
grammes,  or  385 ’8  grains,  as  the  five  franc 
piece,  but  of  the  millesimal  fineness  of  945, 
instead  of  900.  It  thus  contains  364-58  grains 
of  fine  silver,  as  compared  with  347-22  grains, 
the  fine  content  of  a five  franc  piece. 

The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  rijksdaaler  were 
fixed  by  a law  passed  on  2‘2nd  M.arch  1839. 
Prior  to  th.at  date  the  weight  had  been  28-078 
grammes,  .and  the  fineness  868,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  "28th  September 
1816.  Before  the  p-assing  of  the  last-mentioned 
law,  the  legal  fineness  had  been  869-792. 

Rijksdaalers  are  current  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  they  pass  as  2^  gulden  pieces,  but  they 
circulate  mainly  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

In  Ceylon,  Malacca,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  originally  Dutch  colonial  possessions,  the 
rixdaler  was  retained  as  the  basis  of  the  currency 
systems  of  those  countries  for  many  years  after 
they  became  British  colonies,  and  in  the  case  both 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape,  which  finally  became  j 
British  possessions  in  the  years  1795  and  1806  j 
respectively,  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1840  j : 
that  pajjer  rixdalers  were  finally  removed  from  t 
circulation.  < 
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[Noback,  Miinz-  Mass-  und  GewichtsJnich.  — 
Chalmers,  History  of  Colonial  Currency.'] 

F.  E.  A. 

ROBERTS,  Lewes  (died  1641),  merchant 
and  captain  of  the  city  of  London,  belonged  to 
a Beaumaris  family,  and  was  born  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey.  He  was  a member  both  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  of  the  Levant  Company  of 
Merchants.  The  1st  dedication  of  his  Mappe  of 
Commerce  is  to  Alderman  Abbot  and  Alderman 
Garraway,  the  governors  of  these  companies  ; 
the  2nd  dedication  is  to  the  Harvey  family,  of 
whom  William  Harvey,  D.  of  Phys.,  was  the 
first,  which  he  had  served  as  a factor  ; the  3rd 
dedication  being  to  the  merchants  of  England 
in  general.  The  eulogies  in  verse — including 
the  graceful  lines  signed  Iz.  Wa. — are  witnesses 
to  the  respect  in  which  the  author  was  held. 
His  sons  Gabriel  and  William  were  also 
merchants  (for  the  former,  see  Memoirs  of  the 
Vemey  Family,  iii.  371). 

His  Merchant's  Mappe  of  Commerce,  1638, 
very  highly  extoUed  on  its  appearance,  is  a 
handbook  of  practical  mercantile  knowledge, 
compiled  with  immense  industry  and  care,  and 
showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  foreign 
customs  and  writers  on  commercial  subjects. 
Besides  the  geography  of  the  world,  it  contains 
a mercantile  description  of  aU  places  of  any 
importance,  of  their  produce  and  exports,  their 
weights  and  measures,  currency  and  exchanges, 
and  of  the  course  of  their  trade  not  only  with 
England  but  with  every  other  country  concerned. 

In  his  Treasure  of  Traffike,  or  a Discourse  of 
Forraigne  Trade,  1641,  which  he  dedicated  to 
parliament,  Roberts  ventured  into  the  region 
of  theory.  The  tract  was  an  appeal  for  the 
encouragement  of  commerce  by  the  state,  and 
suggested  state  control  through  authorised 
merchants  of  experience.  In  it  he  advocated 
trading  companies  with  geographical  limits 
rather  than  independent  adventurers  ; he  laid 
stress  on  the  importance  of  good  roads  and 
other  internal  communications,  and  on  the 
necessity  for  a sound  coinage  ; he  upheld  staple 
towns  ; he  deprecated  monopolies  and  private 
patents,  and  argued  against  heavy  customs. 
While  slightly  discussing  the  policy  of  protec- 
tive duties  in  general,  he  entered  at  some  length 
into  that  of  prohibiting  altogether  the  export  of 
the  precious  metals,  showing  by  some  examples 
that  money  might  be  plentiful  or  scarce  inde- 
I pendently  of  the  laws  regarding  its  exportation. 
> Soc.  Publications,  vol.  17,  p.  202,  vol. 

J v’  P"  ^ (date  of  burial  12th  March  1640,  presum- 
3 ably  old  style,  really  1641),  and  vol.  8,  p.  323 
I (^®ve’s  Book  of  Knights). — Introductory  pages  to 
I 1st  ed.  of  Mappe  of  Commerce,  1638. — Macpher- 
son,  Annxds  of  Commerce,  an.  1641.— M'Culloch, 
B k'^atwe  of  Political  Economy,  p.  37. — Rogers, 
B History  of  Prices,  vol.  vi.  p.  7. — MS.  note  to  title- 
[f  Treaswre  of  Traffike,  Brit.  Mus.  copy, 

E.  a.  p. 

ROBERTSON,  George  (bom  a few  years 


before  1765,  living  in  1829),  a practical  farmei 
and  writer  on  agriculture.  He  lived  in  Mid- 
lothian, where  he  had  a farm  at  Granton  near 
Edinburgh,  until  1800,  in  Kincardineshire  tiU 
1811,  and  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  was 
factor  to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  probably  until 
his  death. 

He  was  employed  to  draw  up  descriptions  of 
the  counties  he  knew  best  for  the  General  Report 
of  the  agiicultural  state  of  Scotland  which  was 
brought  out  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair  (q.v.).  Robertson’s  General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Midlothian  was  printed,  in 
its  preliminary  form,  in  1793  ; his  Agriculture  of 
Kincardineshire,  or  the  Meams,  not  until  1813. 
His  reports  are  comprehensive  and  detailed, 
describing  the  state  of  roads,  farm  buildings, 
live-stock,  tillage,  implements,  wages,  etc., 
with  a good  many  careful  statistical  tables. 
He  contributed  also  some  minor  papers  on 
special  subjects,  for  example,  on  woods  and 
plantations. 

Besides  these  official  reports  his  chief  work  was. 
Rural  Recollections,  or  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  Agriculture  and  Rural  A ffairs,  1829,  a book  full 
of  interesting  information,  chiefly  drawn  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  three  counties  in  which  he 
had  lived.  Ch.  xii.  of  the  description  of  Mid- 
lothian contains  an  account  of  the  old  runrig 
cultivation  (see  Rundale).  He  was  a keen  and 
intelligent  observer  and  a pleasant  writer,  confining 
himself  almost  entirely  to  facts,  except  when  he 
touched  on  the  corn  laws,  which  he  strenuously 
upheld  against  the  free  trade  theories  of  the  day. 

His  other  works  were  less  important : A con- 
tinuation up  to  date  of  G.  Crawfurd’s  General 
description  of  the  shire  of  Renfrew,  1818  ; and 
a Topographical  description  of  Ayrshire,  more 
particularly  of  Cunninghame,  1820. 

[Title-page  of  Report  on  Midlothian. — Rural 
Recollections,  pp.  7,  8,  for  autobiographical  details.] 

B.  o.  p. 

ROBINSON,  Henry  (fl.  1641-56),  mer- 
chant, parliamentarian,  and  member  of  the 
committee  for  taking  the  accounts  of  the 
Commonwealth  {Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom. 
Ser.,  1654,  p.  287),  was  the  author  of  one  im- 
portant book,  England’s  Safety  in  Trade's 
Encrease  (1641);  his  other  works,  e.g.  Brief e 
Considerations  concerning  the  Advancement  of 
Trade  and  Navigation  (1649)  ; Office  of  Ad- 
dresses (1650);  Certain  Considerations,  etc. 
(1651)  ; Certain  Proposals,  etc.  (1652)  ; Certain 
Proposals,  etc.  (1653),  are  of  practical  value, 
but  do  not  elucidate  his  economic  theory. 

His  conception  of  wealth  was  in  advance  of  his 
age.  According  to  A.  Smith  ( 'Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  4,  ch.  i.),  the  title  of  Mun’s  book,  England's 
Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,  or  the  Balance  of  our 
Foreign  Trade  is  the  Rule  of  our  Treasure,  was  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  that  age,  and  no  writer 
looked  on  home  trade  as  wealth  unless  it  sub- 
served foreign  trade.  The  title  of  Robinson’s  book 
and  of  Roberts’s  Treasure  of  Traffike  (1641),  and 
such  sentences  as  these  about  home  trade,  “ accord- 
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ing  to  the  increase  whereof  the  nation  is  not  only 
accommodated  and  enriched  either  by  what  they 
deal  in  or  vnth  what  they  stand  in  need  of,  but  ” 
its  foreign  trade  is  enhanced  {B.  G.,  p.  3),  “the 
wealth  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom  may  justly  be 
measured  by  the  kingdom’s  traffic  ’’  (JS.  S. , p.  24), 
reveal  glimpses  of  a larger  view,  which  also  found 
official  recognition  (Scobell’s  Parliament  Acts,  ■ 
1656,  c.  5,  preamble).  These  three  books  dealt 
the  first,  A.  Smith  dealt  the  final,  blow  at  that 
mediaeval  hostility  to  trade  to  which  Sully  and 
Francis  Bacon  had  imparted  new  life  (cp.  Hahl,  Zur 
Oeschichte  der  volksvnrtscliaftlichen  Ideen  in  Emg- 
land,  1893,  ch.  v.).  Again,  Robinson  praised  trade 
because  it  “ makes  a nation  populous  ’’  ((7.  P.,  1653, 
p.  13) : Fortbey  (1663)  and  his  successors  con- 
verted and  therefore  caricatured  this  proposition. 
Again,  Mun,  Misselden,  and  Roberts  always  wrote 
that  increased  trade  meant  increased  revenue : 
Robinson’s  warning  that  trade  will  not  be  more 
unless  customs  are  less,  so  that  revenue  will  neither 
swell  nor  shrink,  snapped  this  last  link  between 
English  economics  and  Bodin’s  identification  of 
revenue  and  national  wealth  (E.S.,  p.  9;  R.  C.,  p.  7). 
Again,  Von  Heyking  {Zur  Oeschichte  der  Handes- 
hilanztheorie,  1880,  p.  77)  suggests  that  Robin- 
son invented  the  plan  of  transferring  customs 
from  exported  to  imported  manufactures,  and 
especially  to  luxuries.  This  plan  was  an  obvious 
application  of  the  creed  of  the  Balance  of 
Trade  {q.v.),  which  since  Stafford  (1581)  had 
had  a sumptuary  tinge  {ib.  p.  67)  ; Misselden 
foreshadowed  it  {Oircle  of  Commerce,  1623,  pp. 
134-135),  and  Roberts  approved  of  it  (T.  of  T.,  pp. 
36-39).  Again  every  pamphleteer,  notably  Hitch- 
cock (1680),  Gentleman  (1614),  and  S.  Smith 
(1661),  recommended  the  home  fishery  as  a cure 
for  beggary  and  substitute  for  workhouses  : many, 
like  Keymor  (1601),  pointed  out  in  Robinson’s 
words  that  “all  other  trades  will  follow  of  their 
ovra  accord,  one  as  it  were  begetting  another,” 
that  it  was  what  A.  Smith  called  productive  labour ; 
I.  R.  {The  Trade’s  Increase,  1615)  urged  the 
strength  it  would  add  to  the  navy,  and  lamented 
the  waste  of  East  Indian  sailors  and  ships  (one  of 
which  was  named  The  Trade's  Increase).  Robin- 
son held  on  all  these  philanthropic,  economic,  and 
political  grounds  that  home -fishery  and  East 
Indian  trade — he  purposely  omits  the  wool  trade — 
were  England’s  two  chief  sources  of  wealth  and 
strength,  and  wished  to  encourage  fishing  by  reviv- 
ing the  quaint  laws  instituting  compulsory  fast- 
days  (2  & 3 Ed.  VI.  c.  19  ; 6 Eliz.  c.  6,  § 12, 
etc. ; cp.  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.  253),  and  by  driving  Dutch 
fishermen  from  our  shores  unless  they  settled,  or 
half  the  crew  and  owners  of  their  boats  were 
English.  This  numerical  compromise  was  old 
(1  Hy.  VII.  c.  8),  and  reappeared  in  1660  (12 
Car.  II.  c.  18,  § 6).  Robinson’s  pleas  for  a 
national  bank  {E.  S.,  p.  34  ; Cal.  of  State  Papers, 
Dorn.  Ser.,  1650,  p.  182,  1654,  p.  364),  for  a 
labour  (0.  of  A.),  laud,  and  wills  registry  (C.  P., 
1652,  pp.  18,  21),  one  supreme  court  of  equity  aud 
common  law  {C.  P.,  1653,  p.  23),  and  county  courts 
{ib.),  were  new  then,  and  bore  fruit  long  alterwards. 

Other  schemes  reflected  the  views  of  various 
schools.  Thus,  ho  echoed  Misselden’s  plea  for 
stricter  aulnage,  “a  mont  de  pidtd,”  etc,  (see 


Aulnageb  ; Monts  de  Pi6t£j  while  he  swallowed 
Mal>Ties’8  nostrum  for  regulating  exchange  {B.  C. 
pref.).  Like  Cdlpefeb,  Misselden,  and  ^Ialtkee, 
he  wished  to  limit  interest  by  law,  and  succeede<i 
in  1651 ; although  like  Misselden  and  Malynes  he 
attributed  high  interest  to  scarce  money.  Like 
Misselden  and  Roberts,  he  advocated  mercantile 
courts,  assignable  debts,  and  the  incorporation  of 
traders  trading  to  one  place  : his  language  on  this 
last  head  is  peculiarly  like  that  of  Roberts  (£.  5, 
p.  45  ; T.  of  T.,  p.  51).  J.  D.  h. 

RODBERTUS,  Karl  Johann  (Eodbeetts- 
Jagetzow)  (1805-1875),  was  bom  at  Greidswald 
in  Swedish  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was 
professor  of  law  in  the  university.  The  elder 
Rodbertus  removed  in  1808  to  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  where  his  wife  jrossessed  landed  estate. 
The  son  was  a student  of  law  at  Gottingen  and 
Berlin  from  1823  to  1826.  After  being  em- 
ployed for  some  years  in  legal  offices  in  Prussia, 
he  studied  political  economy,  history,  and 
philology  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  travelled  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  pur- 
chased in  1835  the  estate  of  Jagetzow  in 
Pomerania  (from  which  he  is  often  called 
Rodbertus- Jagetzow),  and  resided  there  frc-m 
1836,  taking  an  active  part  in  local  administra- 
tion, and  much  occupi^  with  the  management 
of  his  property.  He  became  in  1847  a member 
of  the  provincial  diet,  and  sat  in  the  second 
imited  diet.  He  was  active  in  the  struggles  of 
1848  as  a warm  supporter  of  German  unity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  earnest  maintainer 
of  the  independence  of  the  popular  assembly  as 
against  the  crown.  He  was  appointed  minister 
of  public  worship  and  instruction  in  the 
Auers wald  administration,  but  very  soon  resigned 
in  consequence  of  a disagreement  vrith  the 
other  members  of  the  government.  After  1849 
he  retired  from  public  life  and  devoted  himself 
altogether  to  social  studies. 

Rodbertus’s  writings  produced  little  effect  in 
his  lifetime,  and  he  was  not  held  in  much 
esteem  as  an  economic  theorist  until  some 
recent  uTiters  — especially  Adolf  Wagner — 
brought  his  name  into  prominence.  He  is 
noiv  regarded,  except  by  the  jiartisans  of  Marx, 
as  the  father  of  the  so-called  scientific,  as 
opposed  to  the  utopian,  socialism.  At  first, 
wo  are  told,  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  tradi- 
tional economic  doctrines,  he  early  worked  out 
for  himself,  as  explained  in  this  article,  whst 
was  in  many  respects  a new  system,  which 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  held  without  any 
noteworthy  variation.  His  essential  principles 
are  already'  stated  in  a tract  written  in  1837, 
and  well  worth  reading  for  its  clearness  and 
vigorous,  though  not  faultless,  reasoning — Dit 
Forderungen  der  arhciicndcn  Klassen ; and  they 
are  eximunded  again  aud  again  in  his  later 
productions,  with  little  change  even  in  their 
formulation.  In  order  to  understand  his  views, 
we  must  keep  steadily  before  us  his  fuudamental 
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doctrine  (stated  in  his  Soziale  Brie/e  an  v.  Kirch- 
viann,  1850)  that  all  commodities  cost  labour 
and  only  labour — a proposition  on  which  Marx 
afterwards  laid  much  stress,  but  which,  unless 
explained  away  by  distinctions,  is  not  true, 
and  gives  a perverted  idea  of  the  conditions  of 
production.  From  this  proposition  Rodbertus 
infers  that  the  best  measure  of  the  value  of  a 
commodity  is  the  amount  of  labour  which  it 
has  cost,  or  rather  which  is,  on  the  average, 
necessary  for  its  production. 

Like  most  of  the  recent  socialists,  he  has  a 
philosophy  of  history  of  his  own,  which  he 
explams  in  his  Untersuchungen  axif  dem  Gebiete 
der  National- Oekcmomie  des  klassischen  Alter- 
thums,  and  more  briefly  in  his  Beleuchtung  der 
sozialen  Frage,  pt.  ii.  According  to  his  scheme, 
society,  after  the  introduction  of  pasture  and 
agriculture,  passes  through  three  stages — the 
first  the  heathenish-antique,  including  succes- 
sively the  theocracy  (Egypt,  Peru),  the  caste- 
state  (India),  the  sati-apy  (Persia),  and  the 
Palis  (Greece  and  Rome)  ; the  second,  or  Chris- 
tian-Germanic,  comprehending  the  church  state, 
the  class-state  (Stiinde-staat),  the  bureaucracy, 
and,  lastly,  the  representative  state  ; and  the 
third  the  Christian-social,  which  is  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  future.  In  the  first  stage  the 
worker  himself  is  the  property  of  another. 
The  second  is  based  on  property  in  land  and 
capital,  property  in  men  having  ceased  to  exist, 
and  exchange  is  carried  on  through  money  and 
credit.  In  the  third,  land  and  capital  will  be 
the  property  of  society  at  large  ; no  private  pro- 
perty but  that  in  labour  will  be  recognised  ; any 
one  who  produces  anything  socially  useful  ^vill 
have  a claim  to  the  product  of  a labour  equal  to 
his  own  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  society. 

The  most  serious  existing  social  evils  are,  in 
his  view,  the  diminution  of  the  worker’s  pro- 
portional share  in  the  products  of  industry — a 
diminution  which  he  thinks  is  in  process  of 
steafly  increase  ; and  the  frequently  recurring 
industrial  crises  by  which  the  workers  are  the 
greatest  sufferers.  Both  these  evils  he  con- 
siders necessary  results  of  the  present  economic 
system.  They  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
final  organisation  above  - mentioned,  which, 
however,  he  thought  it  would  take  500  years 
to  introduce.  But  in  the  meantime  reform 
was  possible,  especially  a reform  of  wages. 
The  possession  of  land  and  capital  remaining 
as  at  present,  the  share  of  the  wage-earner  in 
the  product  of  his  labour  must  be  augmented, 
he  must  be  made  to  benefit  by  the  increased 
and  increasing  productivity  of  labour,  and  he 
must  be  withdrawn,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  from 
the  operation  of  the  chances  and  changes  of  the 
jnarket.  He  explains  this  transitional  system 
in  his  essay  “Der  Normalarbeitstag ” in  the 
Berliner  Revue,  1871.  In  order  to  divide  the 
result  of  the  national  production  equitably, 

hat  is,  in  the  proportion  of  the  contributions 


made  to  it  by  the  several  workers,  the  perform- 
ances of  the  latter  must  be  reduced  to  a common 
measure.  Labour  in  different  branches  of 
business  would  be  compared  by  means  of  a 
normal  time  - labour  - day.  Using  definite 
numbers  only  to  fix  ideas,  the  normal  time- 
labour-day  being  one  of  ten  hours,  six  hours  of 
mining  work  and  twelve  of  work  in  textile 
manufactures  might  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
the  normal  ten,  the  amount  of  effort  and  self- 
sacrifice  expended  in  those  times  in  the  different 
occupations  named  being  taken  to  be  the  same. 
If  a man,  then,  worked  only  three  hours  in 
mining  or  six  in  textile  industry,  he  would  be 
regarded  as  having  worked  half  a normal  day. 
But  this  rule  would  not  suffice  ; for  the  product 
of  the  work  done  in  a time -laboiu’- day  by 
different  men  in  the  same  occupation  will  be 
different.  A fair  average  of  the  actual  result 
which  might  be  achieved  in  a normal  time- 
labour -day  must  be  struck  in  each  sort  of 
work,  in  other  words  a normal  work-labour- 
day  must  be  fixed  for  each.  If  a miner, 
though  working  for  six  hours,  or  a weaver, 
though  working  for  twelve  hours,  were  to 
accomplish  only  half  the  work  which  ought  to 
be  produced  in  a full  time-labour-day,  he  would 
be  credited  with  only  half-a-day  of  normal 
work-time.  But  not  merely  does  Rodbertus 
thus  reduce  to  a uniform  mode  of  measurement 
the  vai’ious  divisions  of  labour  and  the  different 
grades  of  industrial  capacity  or  assiduity  ; he 
similarly  regulates  the  amount  of  reward  for 
each  contribution  of  work.  He  establishes  for 
this  purpose  a labour  currency  instead  of  a 
metallic.  The  product  of  every  sort  of  labour 
being  measured  by  normal  work-time,  products 
of  equal  work-time  would  be  equal  in  value, 
and  both  would  receive  as  their  remuneration 
drafts  on  the  common  fund  for  an  amount  of 
commodities  which  was  the  product  of  the  same 
amount  of  work-time.  The  system  here  ex- 
plained would  be  the  necessary  regulator,  not 
only  of  the  final  collectivist  economy,  but  also 
of  a capitalism  carried  out  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  state  by  private  persons  owning  the 
means  of  production,  if  the  distribution  were  to 
bo  according  to  services  rendered,  and  not,  as 
in  some  socialist  programmes,  according  to  the 
wants  of  individuals.  If  private  property  in 
the  means  of  production  existed,  it  would  be 
necessary  first  to  set  aside,  out  of  the  total 
product,  the  portions  to  be  allotted  to  the 
owners  of  land  and  the  capitalists  who  took 
part  in  the  production.  The  whole  system 
would  require  periodical  or  occasional  adjust- 
ment according  to  changes  in  the  value-in-use 
of  commodities  and  services — “otherwise  supply 
and  demand  could  not  bo  held  in  equilibrium, 
and  the  constant  free  circulation  of  the  forces 
of  labour  among  the  various  departments  of  it 
would  not  be  secured.” 

In  politics,  Rodbertus  was  national  and 
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monarchical,  because  he  thought  tliat  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems  could  be  best  elaborated 
in  a Germany  united  under  a royal  house.  He 
kept  aloof  from  the  democratic  agitations  of  his 
time.  He  would  tolerate,  he  said,  no  movement 
for  exciting  the  working  classes  against  the 
executive  power.  In  economics,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  accepted  the  present  order  provisionally 
as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  past,  though  he 
looked  for  a better  in  the  future,  and  would  not 
plunge  suddenly  into  a new  industrial  system 
having  no  links  of  connection  with  the  present. 
When  lu’ged  by  Lassalle  to  join  the  Arbeiter- 
verein,  he  decidedly  refused  to  do  so,  though  he 
continued  in  uninterrupted  correspondence  with 
Lassalle  tUl  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  set 
aside  Lassalle’s  no  less  than  Schultze  - De - 
litzsch’s  associations  as  supplying  no  adequate 
solution  of  the  labour-problem,  of  which  indeed 
no  solution  could  be  improvised,  though  a partial 
improvement  of  the  workman’s  condition  was 
akeady  possible.  Though  he  was  in  favour  of 
universal  suffi'age,  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
policy  of  setting  it  before  working  men  as  their 
first  object ; if  a political  aim  such  as  this  were 
added  to  their  economic  demands,  he  thought 
the  effect  would  be  to  lead  their  aspirations  and 
efforts  into  wrong  channels. 

It  has  been  disputed  how  far  Rodbertus’s 
views  were  original.  The  docti-ine  of  the  iron 
law  of  wages  and  of  the  steady  decline  of  the 
workman’s  proportional  share  of  the  nation’s 
industrial  income,  were  reproductions,  or  perhajjs 
exaggerations,  of  theories  of  Ricaedo.  And  the 
notion  of  surplus  value,  which  we  find  in  him, 
had  certainly  been  propounded  previously  by 
William  Thompson.  The  idea  of  labour-money 
had  been  suggested  before  1830  ; it  was  practi- 
cally tried  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century  by 
Robert  Owen  (see  Labouk  Exchange),  and, 
after  him,  by  Proudhon.  The  question  of 
Marx’s  indebtedness  to  Rodbertus  has  been 
keenly  debated.  Engels  repudiates  any  such 
obligations  on  the  part  of  Marx,  which,  never- 
theless, seem  to  he  real  and  even  considerable. 
It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  a later  author 
borrowed  from  an  earlier  one,  because  he  may 
have  independently  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusions ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Rodbertus 
had  previously  put  fonvard  some  of  the  views 
most  prominent  in  Marx’s  system. 

Besides  the  writings  of  Rodbertus  named 
above,  may  be  mentioned  as  of  special  import-auce 
his  Zur  Ericenntnissunsererslaalsioirtliscliafllichen 
ZusUinde  (1842),  and  his  Offener  Bruif  an  das 
Comiti  dcs  deutschen  Arbeitervercins  zu  Leipzig 
(1863).  He  handled  various  questions  which 
were  merely  occasional  or  of  purely  German 
interest.  Thus,  ho  gave  much  .attention  to  the 
reform  of  agrari.au  legislation,  and  especially  to 
improved  arrangements  for  enabling  agricultural 
jirojirietors  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  their  land. 
In  the  sphere  of  general  theory,  he  combated  the 
law  of  the  diminishing  productivenc.ss  of  capital 


applied  to  agriculture,  and  rejected  the  liicardian 
theory  of  rent,  substituting  one  of  his  own,  wiiich, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  met  with  acceptance 
from  any  other  economist. 

Such  of  his  writings  as  remained  unpublished  at 
his  death,  and  could  then  be  recovered,  have  been 
edited  by  Wagner  and  Kozak  ; and  there  Lave 
also  appeared  several  series  of  his  letters  to  Wagner 
(1878),  to  Peters  (1878),  to  J.  Zeller  (1879), 
and  to  Rudolf  Meyer  (1882).  Lassalle’s  lettent 
to  him  have  also  been  effited  by  Wagner ; but  his 
letters  to  Lassalle  have  not  been  found. 

[Diehl  in  Handw.  der  SozwdxcistensclwflerL. — 
Wiirth  in  AUg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Ad.  Wagner, 
Einiges  von  und  vher  Rodbertiu-Jagetzovo  'in  the 
Tubingen  Lkitsekrift  fur  die  gesammle  SiaaU- 
wissenschaft  (1878). — Georg  Adler,  Rodbertus, 
dkr  Begr under  des  wissenschaftichen  SozialisTrivs. 
— W.  H.  Dawson,  German  Socialism,  ch.  iiL  “Karl 
Rodbertus  and  the  Wages  Principle”  (1888). — J. 
Rae,  Socialism.']  j.  k,  L 

RODRIGUEZ  DE  COLMEXAR.  See  Col- 
MENAR,  Rodriguez  de. 

RCEDERER,  Pierre  Louis,  Comte  (1754- 
1835)  poRtician  and  author,  was  bom  at  Metz 
and  died  at  Bois-Roussel  (Ome). 

He  was  a deputy  to  the  £tais-gin6raux  in 
1789,  and  frequently  reporter  to  the  committee 
of  finance. 

On  the  10th  Frnctidor,  year  iv.  (28  Augntt 
1796),  Roederer  established  a review,  published 
each  decade,  the  Journal  dCioonomie  puUique,  <U 
morale  et  de  politique,  and  thus  collected  round 
him  many  able  contributors,  as  Laromiguieres, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Lacretelle  the  elder,  J.  F. 
Bourgoing,  Saint  Aubin,  Andr^  Morellet,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Amoult,  etc. 
At  this  time  another  review,  the  Dkade  of  J. 
B.  Sat,  established  29th  April  1794,  was  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  Roederer  represented 
fi-om  the  economic  point  of  view  the  meeting- 
point  between  the  Physiocrats  and  the  disciples  of 
Ad.am  Smith.  J.  B.  Say  belonged  to  the  latter 
school.  Either  there  was  not  place  for  two 
journals  dealing  with  the  same  subjects  or  the 
])ublic  preferred  the  more  slashing  DScade,  and 
Roederer’s  journal  existed  hardly  a year  (5  vols. 
in  8vo).  WTien  J.  B.  Say  on  entering  the  T^unat 
ceased  to  edit  the  DScade,  November  1799, 
Roederer,  a few  days  later,  30  Frimaire,  year  \iii 
(21st  December  1799),  recommenced  his  review, 
calling  it  this  time  M&moires  instead  of  JoumaL 
This  new  periodical,  however,  existed  even  a 
shorter  time  than  the  foitner  (2  vols.  Svo),  and 
soon  this  scientific  journal  disappeareil  for  ever. 

Roederer  also  edited  a daily  paper,  the  Journal 
de  Baris,  established  1776.  He  wrote  many 
pamphlets  on  subjects  of  the  day  ; among  these 
it  will  suffice  to  give  the  name  of  one  which 
appeared  in  1840,  entitled  M (moires  sur  quelquef 
points  d’£conomie  politique  lus  au  Lycie  cn  ISOO 
et  ISOl  (8vo).  Roederer  taught  in  1800  political 
economy  at  the  Lycfe,  now  the  Atlxink.  of  Pari.s. 
He  was  appointed  in  1796  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  normal  school  (where  Vander- 
monde had  taught),  but  he  never  performed  the 
duties.  A.  c.  f. 
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ROESLER,  Karl  Friedrich  Hermann 
(1831-1896),  bom  in  Munich,  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  political  sciences  in  the  uni- 
' versity  of  Rostock  ; resigned  that  chair  in 
1878,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to 
Tokio  as  adviser  on  public  law  and  com- 
mercial policy  to  the  Japanese  foreign  office. 
In  this  position  he  is  said  to  have  exercised 
great  influence.  He  died  in  Austria  on  his 
return  from  Japan. 

His  principal  writings,  besides  articles  in  different 
periodicals  on  value,  prices,  income,  and  the  inter- 
national division  of  labour,  are  : Zur  Kritik  der 
Lehre  von  Arbeitslohn,  1861  ; Grunds&tze  der 
Volkswirthschaftslehre,  1864  ; Ueber  die  Qrund- 
lehren  der  von  Adam  Smith  begriindeten  Volks- 
tvnrthschajistheorie,  1867  (2nd  ed.  1871) ; and 
Vorlesungen  iiber  Volkswirthscha/t,  1878.  He 
belonged  to  the  historical  school,  and  to  that 
branch  of  it  in  particular  which  insists  strongly  on 
tthe  close  relations  w'hich  exist  between  economics 
and  jmisprudence.  Roscher  praised  him  as  having 
; pointed  with  special  force  to  “the  treasure  of 
ieiperiences  and  ideas  on  economic  subjects  collected 
by  the  jurists  during  ages,  and  handed  down  by 
the  characteristically  persistent  tradition  of  their 
profession.”  Cossa  accuses  him  of  having  fallen 
into  gross  errors  in  the  interpretation  and  criticism 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith. 
Cossa  does  not  specify  these  errors,  but  appears 
to  refer  to  Rdsler’s  opposition  to  the  individualist 
principles  of  the  liberal  economists.  The  book 
Udaer  die  Gmindlehren,  etc.,  in  fact,  contains  a 
rching  and  acute  polemic  not  so  much  against 
'mith  himself  as  against  what  the  Germans  call 
-Smithianismus,  the  system  of  the  so-called  classical 
hool.  Rosler’s  discussion  of  elementary  ideas 
nd  his  strictures  on  the  ordinary  terminology  are 
ften  sagacious  and  just.  In  his  Vorlesungen  he 
amtained,  as  necessary  and  desirable,  the  pre- 
ominance  of  the  capitalist  in  the  regulation  of 
ndustrial  life,  and  objected  to  coalitions  amongst 
he  working  classes,  as  furthering  the  dangerous 
“tation  of  the  social-democratic  party.  These 
pinions  led  to  a sharp  attack  on  him  by  Max 
ch  in  an  article  entitled  “ How  one  qualifies 
neself  for  Japan.” 

[Lippert  in  Handle,  der  Staatsw. — Cossa,  Introd. 
do  Studio  ddV  E.P.,  p.  438,  English  ed.,  1893, 
P.  286,  403,  420.]  j.k.i. 

ROGERS,  James  Edwin  Thorold  (1823- 
890).  Thorold  Rogers  was  educated  at  King’s 
JoUege,  London,  and  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
■vhere  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree,  with  a first 
'lass  in  Literce  Humaniores,  in  1846.  He 
ntered  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
nd  took  some  part  in  the  High  Church  move- 
ent,  contributing  an  article  to  Orby  Shipley’s 
^urch  and  the  World.  But  his  attention  was 
tdrawn  to  economics  by  his  friendship  with 
^Cobden  ; and  in  1862  he  was  elected  to  the 
fOrummond  professorship  of  political  economy 
*nt  Oxford. 

The  fruits  of  his  professorship  were  the  first 
volumes  of  his  monumental  History  of  Agri- 
ictutuTe  and  Prices  in  England,  covering  the  period 


1249-1400  (1866),  his  Manual  of  Political 
Economy  for  Schools  (1868),  and  an  edition  of 
Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  (1869).  Owing 
to  academic  antagonisms,  however,  the  convocation 
of  the  university,  which  at  that  time  had  the 
right  of  electing  to  the  Drummond  Professorship, 
refused  in  1868  to  elect  Rogers  for  a second  term. 
He  then  turned  to  current  politics,  surrendered 
his  clerical  status,  and  in  1874  stood  as  a 
candidate  for  parliament  at  Scarborough.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  securing  his  election  till  1880, 
when  he  was  chosen  in  the  liberal  interest  at 
Southwark.  He  was  re-elected  for  Bermondsey, 
a division  of  Southwark,  in  1885,  but  he  lost  his 
seat  in  1886.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  Cobden  and 
Public  Opinion  (1873)  ; edited  the  Speeches  of 
John  Bright  (1868),  the  Protests  of  the  Lords 
(1875),  and  Gascoigne’s  Liber  Veritatum  (1881)  ; 
issued  (1882)  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
his  History  of  Agriculture,  covering  the  period 
1401-1583  ; wrote  a popular  account  of  his  con- 
elusions  concerning  economic  history,  under  the 
title  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages  (1885)  ; 
as  well  as  a number  of  popular  articles  and 
booklets,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  is  The 
British  Citizen  (1885).  After  the  loss  of  his 
seat  in  parliament,  he  turned  with  renewed 
zeal  to  his  historical  researches,  and  was  able  to 
issue  in  1887  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  his 
History  (for  the  period  1584-1702),  and  the  First 
nine  years  of  the  Bank  of  England.  For  many 
years  he  had  held  the  almost  nominal  Tooke 
professorship  of  economic  science  at  King’s 
College,  London,  and  he  had  lectured  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford  ; in  1888  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Oxford  professorship.  Two  courses  of  his  profes- 
sorial lectures  have  been  printed  under  the  titles. 
The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History  (1888),  and, 
posthumously.  The  Industrial  and  Commercial 
History  of  England  (1892).  The  7th  and  8th 
volumes  of  his  History,  coming  down  to  1793,  are 
being  prepared  chiefly  from  material  he  had  col- 
lected, by  one  of  his  sons,  Mr.  A.  G.  L.  Rogers. 

Thorold  Rogers’s  reputation  rests  on  his  History 
of  Agriculture  and  Prices,  which  will  remain  an 
extremely  valuable  repertory  of  material  for 
economic  history,  however  much  subsequent 
writers  may  dissent  from  the  conclusions  he 
believed  he  could  draw  from  them,  and  however 
much  it  may  need  to  be  supplemented  by  evidence 
of  other  kinds.  His  attitude  with  regard  to 
general  economic  theory  and  economic  policy 
remained  throughout  that  of  the  Manchester 
School  ; in  his  earlier  writings  he  was  also 
gi-eatly  affected  by  the  writings  of  Bastiat.  In 
his  later  years,  however,  he  saw  his  way  to  defend 
trades  unions  ; he  had  long  ridiculed  the  Ricardian 
doctrine  of  rent  ; and  in  his  later  works  he  was 
inclined  to  speak  of  “political  economists”  in 
terms  which  magnified  his  own  divergence  from 
them. 

[See  an  article  by  W.  J.  Ashley  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  (New  York),  iv.  (1889),  381  ; 
and  the  notice  by  E.  Castelot  in  Nouveau  Diciion- 
naire  d’ Lconomie  politique,  Suppldmeut.] 

w.  j.  a. 

ROHR,  Julius  Bernhard  von  (1683-1742), 
a protestant  canon  at  Mersobui’g,  displayed 
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from  his  very  youth  an  active  interest  in 
economic  questions  ; early  in  life  in  his  thesis 
for  his  doctor’s  degree,  he  took  up  the  subject 
of  the  advancement  of  economic  study  {De 
excolendo  studio  oeconomieo  tarn,  prindpum  quam 
privatorum,  Leipzig,  1712),  and  argued  for  the 
establishment  of  professorships  of  economics  in 
the  universities. 

In  his  Compendieuse  Hamlialtungs-BMiothek, 
Leipzig,  1716,  Rohr  also  urged  the  foundation  of 
state  - subsidised  economic  societies,  to  which  he 
desired  to  commit  the  supervision  of  economic 
measures  of  general  interest ; tlie  main  object  of 
his  writings,  however,  is  the  minute  investigation 
of  the  means  of  enabling  each  individual  to  prosper 
in  his  calling.  To  combat  the  contempt  with  which 
the  nobility  looked  down  on  trade  and  traders, 
he  maintains  that  as  a matter  of  fact  noblemen 
trade  with  their  cattle  and  corn,  the  learned  with 
their  writings,  the  soldiers  with  their  bodily  and 
muscular  strength  : trade  is  thus  almost  universal 
among  mankind. 

[Roscher,  Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutschland, 
p.  378.]  E.  ca. 

ROLT,  Richard  (1725-70),  had  served  in 
the  Jacobite  army  in  the  ’45,  and  thereafter 
lived  in  London  by  his  pen.  Besides  poems, 
operas,  and  especially  political  pamphlets,  he 
produced  a commercial  dictionary  ivith  an 
introduction  by  Samuel  Johnson,  1756.  The 
contempt  expressed  for  this  book  by  M'CuUoch 
in  his  Commercial  Didionary,  1832,  and 
especially  in  his  Literature  of  Pol.  Econ.,  1845, 
goes  too  far,  though  the  main  motive  of  the 
three  parties  most  concerned  in  it  — Rolt, 
Osborne,  and  Johnson — was  probably  to  make 
money. 

The  volume  is  a folio  of  between  400  and  500  un- 
numbered pages,  preceded  by  a full-length  frontispiece 
representing  British  commerce  and  maritime  power, 
with  the  motto  from  Mn.  v.  195,  ‘‘  Superent  quibus  hoc, 
Neptune,  dedisti."  The  title  runs  : “ A New  Dictionary 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  compiled  from  the  information 
of  the  most  eminent  merchants  and  from  the  works  of 
the  best  writers  on  commercial  subjects  in  all  languages, 
containing  among  other  things : — 

“I.  An  account  of  the  natural  productions  which  are 
conducive  to  trade  throughout  the  world. 

“ II.  The  different  manufactures  established  in  each 
particular  country. 

“ III.  Explanation  of  all  the  terms  used  in  commerce. 

“ IV.  Explanations  of  the  principal  terms  of  geography, 
astronomy,  and  navigation,  so  far  as  tliey  are  connected 
with  trade. 

“V.  An  exact  account  of  the  coins,  weights,  and 
measures  in  use  tliroughout  the  world,  reduced  to  the 
English  standard. 

“VI.  A description  of  the  established  banks,  trading 
companies,  and  staple  commodities  ofdifferent  countries. 

“VII.  The  state  of  the  British  trade,  national  debt, 
funds,  customs,  excise,  and  other  taxe.s. 

“VIII.  The  laws  relative  to  trade  and  commerce. 

“ For  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  Groat 
Britain  as  well  as  of  private  gentlemen.  By  Mr.  Rolt, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  eminent  merchants.” 
(London,  Osborne,  etc.,  1760.) 

_Tho  first  or  editor's  preface  is  dated  24lh  December 
1755,  and  addressed  to  Lord  High  Admiral  Anson  ; it 
refers  to  French  coiniu'tition  and  toSavary's  Dictionary 
and  its  exaggerations  of  French  greatness. 

Boswell  (mib  data  1761)  gives  Johnson’s  own  admis- 
sion of  his  authorship  of  the  second  preface,  but 
says  it  first  appeared  in  the  2nd  edition,  1761.  It 


appears,  however,  in  the  1st  edition,  1756.  The  style  ia 
cliaracterlstic.  “The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  m 
far  exempt  from  epidemical  prejudioee  but  that  they 
please  themselves  with  imagining  that  they  have 
reserved  their  labours  to  a propitious  conjuncture,  an4 
that  this  is  the  proper  time  for  the  publication  of  a 
Dictionarj’  of  Commerce."  Tlie  dictionary  proposes  to 
exhibit  “the  materials,  the  places,  arid  the  means  e( 
traflick,”  the  means  including  education,  especially 
book-keeping  and  money  matters.  “All  this  be  (tht 
merchant]  most  learn  merely  as  a private  trader  attentiw 
to  his  own  advantage ; but,  as  every  man  ought  ta 
consider  himself  as  part  of  the  community  to  wUeb  be 
belongs,  and,  while  he  prosecutes  bis  own  interest, 
promote  likewise  that  of  bis  country,  it  is  necessary  ioc 
the  trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind  and  study  many 
matters  which  are  perhaps  more  properly  politiril  ibA 
mercantile,”  such  as  the  balance  of  trade,  the  good  aa# 
evil  of  monopolies  and  companies,  the  state  of  our 
colonies,  the  duties  and  taxes.  “ To  teach  all  this  is  dw 
design  of  the  commercial  dictionary,  which,  thon^ 
immediately  and  primarily  written  for  the  merchant^ 
will  bo  of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  curiosity. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  some  decree  a merchanl^ 
who  has  not  something  to  buy  and  something  to  sell, 
and  who  does  not  therefore  want  such  instruction  as 
may  teach  him  the  true  value  of  possesaons  or 
commodities.”  “We  therefore  hoi»  that  we  shall  not 
repent  the  labour  of  compiling  this  work,  nor  flatter 
ourselves  unreasonably  in  predicting  a favourable 
reception  to  a book  which  no  condition  of  life  can 
render  nseless,  which  may  contribute  to  the  advantage 
of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all  that  buy  or  sdttv 
of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  improve  their  possessions,  of 
all  that  desire  to  be  rich,  and  all  that  desire  to  be  wise.” 

The  vindication  of  the  alphabetical  form  of  the  book  it 
worthy  of  the  lexicographer ; “ Sciences  [like  arithmetic 
or  geometry]  in  themselves  systematical  and  coherent 
are  not  very  properly  broken  into  such  fortuitous  distri- 
butions. But  commerce  comprised  in  its  whole  extent 
seems  to  refuse  any  other  method  of  arrangement,  as  ft 
comprises  innumerable  particulars  unconnected  with 
each  other,  among  which  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
should  be  first  or  last,  better  than  is  furnished  by  tha 
letters  tliat  compose  their  names."  j.  b. 

. ROMAGNOSI,  Gian  Domenico  (1761- 
1835).  Bom  at  Salso  Maggiore,  Parma  ; one 
of  the  most  brilliant  philosophers  and  jurists 
of  Italy.  He  graduated  at  Parma,  his  first 
studies  having  been  in  physics  and  mathe- 
matics. He  published  in  1791  his  Genesi  dd 
diriito  penale,  an  important  work  which  brought 
him  into  notice  both  in  Italy  and  abroad. 
From  1791  to  1802  Romagnosi  resided  in 
Trent,  first  as  a magistrate  and  then  as  a 
practising  jurist.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  public  law  at  the  university  of 
Parma,  in  1806  he  was  called  by  the  ministers 
of  the  first  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Jlilan,  where 
he  compiled  the  code  of  penal  laiv.  In  1807 
he  was  made  professor  of  civil  law  at  the 
university  of  Pavia,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
was  summoned  by  the  government  to  Milan 
to  occupy  a professorship  established  for  the 
improvement  of  higher  legislation.  During 
the  latter  years  of  Romagnosi’s  life  he  was 
deprived  of  his  official  appointments,  reduced 
to  live  by  writing  for  different  reifiews  and  to 
accejit  help  from  his  devoted  friends  : he  died 
in  Jlilan. 

Roinagnosi’s  energy  embraced  many  branches 
of  knowledge  ; his  numerous  works,  which  went 
tlirough  several  editions,  bear  witness  to  his 
ability.  The  chief  are  ; Oenesi  del  diritto  penaif 
(1791). — In  troduzione  alio  studio  del  diritto  pub- 
blico  universale  (1805). — Assunto  vrimo  deUa 
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xienza  del  diritto  naturale  (1820). — BdV  indole 
e deifatUyri  dell’  incivilimenio  (1832).  The  philo- 
sophy of  Romagnosi  is  essentially  eclectic  and 
moderate  in  tone  ; without  presenting  new  ideas, 
it  gives  a powerful  synthesis  of  the  political  and 
social  theories  of  the  18th  century.  Yet  it  is  not 
lacking  in  true  originality  as  shown  hy  the  con- 
ception of  the  philosophy  of  social  life  as  the 
science  of  sciences  and  crown  of  knowledge  ; this 
places  Romagnosi  among  the  precursors  of  sociology. 
Germs  of  the  present  positive  school  of  law  are 
distinctly  found  in  his  work  on  the  factors  of 
civilisation  as  well  as  in  his  Oenesi.  Romagnosi’s 
fundamental  principle,  the  strictly  positive  method 
of  observation  he  employs,  the  data  he  uses,  the 
results  he  arrives  at,  are  closely  allied  to  the  modern 
direction  of  juridical  philosophy,  and  present  a close 
analogy  with  the  positivism  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
Economic  ideas  abound  in  his  principal  works ; 
particularly  in  his  Introduzione  al  diritto  pubblico, 
in  his  Principii  di  diritto  amministrativo,  in  the 
Assunto  primo  di  diritto  naturale,  in  the  Fattori 
ddV  iridvilimento,  and  more  especially  in  the 
htituzioni  di  civile  flosofia,  published  1839  after 
his  death.  Romagnosi  wrote  numerous  articles  on 
economic  and  statistical  subjects,  which  appeared 
chiefly  in  the  AutmU universali  di  statistica,  which 
develop  more  fuUy  his  economic  doctrines  and 
illustrate  the  relation  between  economics  and  law. 
These  articles,  written  during  the  last  and  saddest 
years  of  his  life,  are  not  considered  as  among  his 
best  productions  ; they  were  collected  in  two 
volumes.  He  maintains  that  the  material  superi- 
ority of  a nation  can  only  be  secured  by  an  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  ; he  vindicates  the  practical 
character  of  economic  science,  combating  useless 
abstractions,  and  demanding  that  man  be  considered, 
not  individually,  but  as  a member  of  the  social 
circle  he  lives  in.  Romagnosi  formed  an  essentially 
historic  conception  of  economic  phenomena,  studied 
objectively.  Dogmatism  in  political  economy,  he 
•says,  is  opposed  to  common  sense — permissible, 
perhaps,  in  olden  but  not  in  modern  times.  He 
applies  this  idea  to  international  trade,  in  which, 
while  accepting  the  truth  of  the  principle  of 
ablate  free  exchange,  he  maintains  the  neces- 
sity of  a reference  to  history,  asserting  that  there 
exist  social  conditions  under  which  universal 
competition  is  impossible.  He  examines  private 
property  in  land  from  that  standpoint,  which 
regards  it  as  an  historical  institution,  changing  as 
the  social  conditions  change,  and  justified  by  the 
nece,ssity  of  improving  and  developing  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  to  provide  for  an  increasing 
population.  Romagnosi’s  definition  of  political 
economy  as  the  Sdensa  dell’  ordine  sociale  della 
dduzza  is  reproduced  by  Cossa  and  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  present  Italian  economists.  The 
most  important  points  in  Romagposi’s  economic 
doctrine  are  those  bearing  on  the  relation  between 
economics  and  law,  free  competition  and  state 
interference.  The  legal  sociologist  can  bo  traced 
m all  Romagnosi’s  economic  writings  ; the  liberal 
economist  in  those  on  judicial  matters,  and  the 
e^erimental  philosopher  in  both  one  and  the 
other.  He  sees  clearly  the  connection  between 
economic  and  juridical  principles,  and  aims  at  the 
conception  of  a public  economic  law  as  a guide  to 
VOL.  III. 


social  requirements.  He  endeavours  above  all 
things  to  apply  his  doctrines  practically.  Romag- 
nosi’s enlightened  eclecticism  inspires  his  ideas 
on  competition  and  state  interference.  La  Social- 
itd  and  free  competition  are,  according  to  him, 
essential  economic  conditions.  The  conception  of 
egoism  must  be  modified  by  that  of  sociology.  He 
formed  a judicial  conception  of  individual  economic 
liberty,  demanding  restrictions  for  the  protection 
of  individuals  and  of  society  ; different  restrictions, 
according  to  the  progress  of  social  development. 
PVee  competition — the  more  efficacious,  the  more 
equal  the  intelligence  and  the  freedom  of  each 
individual — -requires,  according  to  Romagnosi, 
three  essential  conditions,  social  powers  to  be 
made  equal,  this  equality  protected  by  the  law, 
and  mutual  public  assistance  enforced  to  the 
advantage  of  the  weak.  Finally,  as  for  state 
interference,  though  Romagnosi  combats  such 
interference  in  economic  and  commercial  matters, 
he  is  very  far  from  advocating  an  absolute  absence 
of  control.  He  urges  the  necessity  of  the  formation 
and  maintenance  of  a social  power,  limiting  indi- 
vidual action,  thus  protecting  the  liberty  of  all, 
and  to  this  power  he  assigns  the  task  of  promoting 
economic,  moral,  and  political  improvement.  In 
economic  matters  state  interference  should  be 
regulated  by  social  requirements,  difl’erently 
developed  according  to  the  conditions  of  place 
and  time,  stepping  in  where  individual  action  is 
incapable  of  obtaining  good  and  useful  results. 
The  best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
Romagnosi,  of  which  we  have  quoted  the 
principal  ones,  is  that  of  Milan,  1841.  His 

papers  on  economy  are  collected  in  two  volumes  : 
Collezione  degli  articoli  di  economia  politica  e di 
statistica  di  O.  D.  R. 

[Concerning  the  philosophical  and  juridical 
ideas  of  Romagnosi,  see,  among  many  others, 
G.  Ferrari,  La  rriente  di  O.  D.  Romagnosi,  Milan, 
1835. — A.  Pilo,  “La  filosofia  civile  di  G.  D. 
Romagnosi,”  Milan,  1882,  in  the  Filangieri 
(a  well  - known  review  published  in  Milan).  — 
Concerning  his  economic  ideas,  see  G.  Valenti, 
Le  idee  economiche  di  O.  D.  Romagnosi,  Rome, 
1891.]  u.  R. 

ROMAN  LAW  has  now  a history  extending 
over  twenty-three  centuries.  It  has  influenced 
the  existing  law  of  all  civilised  countries,  and 
in  a modified  form  is  actually  the  law  in  a 
large  part  of  Europe.  The  influence  it  has 
exerted  over  the  rights  of  property  renders  it 
especially  deserving  notice  in  a work  dealing 
with  economics.  The  history  of  Roman  law 
begins  with  the  “ twelve  tables,  ” 4 5 0 B.  o.  Their 
enactments,  though  not  actually  preserved  in 
a complete  form,  are  known  through  numerous 
quotations  and  references  in  the  works  of 
Roman  historians  and  la^vyers.  This  law  dealt 
with  the  two  principal  transactions  occurring 
in  the  life  of  ancient  Rome — the  “mancipatio,” 
the  sale  in  solemn  form  in  the  presence  of  five 
witnesses,  and  the  person  holding  the  scales  in 
which  the  copper  coin  used  for  payment  of  the 
purchase  price  was  weighed ; and  the  “ nexum,” 
the  loan  in  solemn  form.  As  the  development 
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of  commerce  in  the  following  centuries  neces- 
sitated conveyances  and  contracts,  not  being 
sales  or  loans  in  the  strict  sense,  the  pontiffs, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  preservers  and 
interpreters  of  the  law,  devised  new  means  for 
giving  legal  validity  to  such  conveyances  and 
conti’acts.  This  was  done  with  the  help  of 
what  was  called  the  “ interpretatio  ” of  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables.  This  meant  something 
more  than  interpretation  in  the  strict  sense, 
being  rather  an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  by  way  of  analogy.  Thus  a rule  of  pro- 
cedure contained  in  the  twelve  tables — according 
to  which  the  admission  of  a claim  in  an  action 
was  equivalent  to  a judgment  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff — was  used  as  a convenient  method  of 
transferring  o\vnership  in  cases  where  there  was 
no  sale,  or  where  the  forms  of  the  “ mancipatio  ” 
were  not  applicable.  This  procedure  was  called 
“in  jure  cessio,”  and  had  a very  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  “common  recovery”  of  English 
law,  which  was  used  as  a means  for  bariing 
entails  (see  Entail,  Law  of).  The  further 
progress  of  “interpretatio”  made  it  possible  to 
use  the  forms  of  “mancipatio”  for  a variety 
of  purposes  which  had  previously  not  been 
thought  of.  The  custom  arose  to  comply  with 
the  form  of  “mancipatio”  by  paying  down  a 
nominal  sum  (mancipatio  sestertii  nummo 
uno),  by  which  means,  in  the  case  of  a real 
sale,  the  property  was  made  to  pass  before  the 
actual  purchase  price  was  paid  ; and  in  other 
cases  the  property  could  be  transferred  by  the 
mere  fiction  of  a sale.  The  transaction  called 
“fiducia,”  introduced  in  a similar  way,  has 
special  interest  to  English  students  of  legal 
history,  as  it  was  the  prototype  of  “uses  ” and 
“ trusts.”  “ Fiducia  ” was  a conveyance  of  the 
property  by  “mancipatio,”  in  connection  with 
which  the  transferee  undertook  in  certain  events 
to  reconvey  the  property  to  the  transferor.  This 
method  was  principally  used  when  the  property 
was  transferred  by  way  of  security  for  a loan, 
and  was  to  be  retransferred  on  repayment  of 
the  loan,  but  was  also  applied  for  other  purposes 
(depositum  ; commodatum  ; mandatum). 

Another  agency  was  at  work  by  the  side  of 
the  “interpretatio,”  which  helped  to  deliver 
Roman  law  from  the  bondage  of  formalism. 
This  was  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  state 
and  the  intercourse  of  Romans  with  persons 
who,  though  resident  within  Roman  territory, 
were  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship.  These  persons  were  not  under  the 
rules  of  the  civic  law — “jus  civile,”  aud  their 
transactions  were  governed  by  a sort  of  natural 
law  which  was  called  “jus  gentium,”  because 
it  embodied  certain  elements  common  to  all 
the  tribes  who  traded  with  Rome.  This  law 
was  also  ajiplicable  to  certain  kinds  of  property 
in  which  the  full  ownership  of  Roman  civil  law 
(“dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium”)  was  not  recog- 
nised, and  which,  in  contradistinction  to  things 


which  were  transferred  by  “mancipatio”  (“res 
mancipi  ”),  were  called  “ res  nec  mancipL” 
The  former  category  included  such  things  only 
as  belong  to  an  archaic  agricultural  community 
(land  in  Italy,  slaves,  animals  used  in  connec- 
tion with  agriculture),  whilst  articles  of  trade 
and  money  belonged  to  the  things  which  were 
transferable  by  mere  delivery  without  the  forms 
of  mancipatio.  Judicial  arrangements,  intro- 
duced 367  B.C. , when  a new  office — that  of  the 
“praetor” — was  created  for  the  puiq^ise  of 
superintending  the  administration  of  justice, 
helped  considerably  to  increase  the  influence  of 
the  “jus  gentium"  on  Roman  law.  This  was 
more  particularly  the  case  since  the  appointment, 
242  B.C.,  of  a special  “praetor  peregrinus"  for 
disputes  between  aRens  and  Roman  citizens,  or 
between  aliens  irUer  se. 

The  praetor  had  a certain  liberty  in  adminis- 
trating the  law,  which  enabled  him  to  relieve 
the  persons  concerned  from  the  harshness  of 
the  letter,  as  in  England  the  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chancellor  has  been  employed  ic 
prevent  an  abuse  of  legal  rights.  The  methodi- 
cal spjrit  of  the  Roman  nation  prevented  a 
capricious  exercise  of  these  discretionary  powers, 
and  led  to  the  introduction  of  a custom  accord- 
ing to  which  each  prsetor  laid  down  certain 
rules  which  he  intended  to  observe  permanently 
during  his  year  of  office,  and  which  he  ooUected 
in  an  edict  called  “ edictum  perpetuum.”  As 
successive  preetors  acquired  the  habit  of  retain- 
ing such  parts  of  their  predecessors’  edict  as 
did  not  require  alteration,  and  of  adding  such 
new  matter  as  seemed  convenient  to  them,  the 
pretorian  edict  soon  became  a r^ular  body  of 
law,  called  “jus  honorarium.”  During  the 
last  century  of  the  republic  the  edicts  attained 
a stereotyped  form,  and  were  reissued  from  year 
to  year  without  alteration.  Under  Hadrian 
the  two  edicts  were  put  together  and  revised 
by  Salvius  Julianus,  and  made  binding  by 
statute  (Sc7uUus  considtum).  Thus  Roman  law 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  con- 
sisted of  the  “ twelve  tables,”  the  customary 
law  added  to  them  by  “interpretatio,”  the 
“jus  gentium”  as  embodied  in  the  “Edictum 
Hadrianum,”  aud  those  additions  to  law  which 
had  been  made  by  imjierial  legislation — such 
legislation  having  already  at  that  stage  assumed 
a certain  importance. 

During  the  following  centuries  the  influence  of  the 
jurists  was  the  dominant  factor  in  the  development  if 
law.  This  influence  was  fostered  by  the  “jus  re- 
spondendi,"  a pritilege  which,  since  the  reign  ^ 
Augustus,  was  granted  by  the  emperor  to  distinguished 
lawyers,  and  gave  their  ojiinions  the  same  authority 
which  in  Kngland  is  attributed  to  the  decisions  of  the 
superior  courts.  Ma.Hsurius  Sabinus,  a follower  of  C- 
Atejus  Gaplto— a well-known  jurist  during  the  reign  w 
Augustus — appears  to  have  Iwn  the  first  to  establish 
a legal  school  during  tho  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  an 
opposing  school  was  formed  by  Proculus,  a disdple 
of  Labeo  (another  distinguished  Augustan  jurist):  f"'' 
some  time  afterwards  the  jurists  were  dirided  into 
two  camps,  the  “Sabinians"  and  the  “ Proculians 
(Celsus,  Salvius  Julianus,  and  Gajns  being  the  xnostj 
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prominent  authorities  of  that  period),  but  tlie  difference 
between  the  two  schools  disappeared  in  the  subsequent 
period,  of  which  Scaevola  and  Papinian,  Ulpian  and 
Paulus  are  the  best  representatives.  The  “jus  respon- 
dendi  ’’  ceased  to  be  conferred  after  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century,  and  from  that  time  tlie  power  of  the  emperors 
was  the  only  influence  afl'ecting  the  development  of 
law.  The  work  of  the  jurists  had  brought  about  the 
collection  of  the  elements  previously  mentioned  into 
a systematic  whole,  but  the  emperors  now  gradually 
exerted  themselves  to  eliminate  the  ditterences  between 
the  various  elements.  This  was  facilitated  by  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  distinctions  between 
“ cives  ” and  “ peregrini  ” and  the  other  changes  which 
transformed  the  dominion  of  a city  into  the  rule  of  a 
cosmopolitan  empire. 

But  the  emperors,  besides  this  work  of  unification,  set 
themselves  another  task,  viz.  that  of  codification.  For 
this  purpose  the  old  law  which  had  been  digested  by 
various  jurists  bad  to  be  declared  in  an  authoritative 
manner,  and  the  new  statute  law  had  to  be  collected 
and  arranged.  The  first  task  was  facilitated  by  a statute 
of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  which  selected  five 
authors  whose  works  were  to  be  the  only  ones  possessed 
of  authority.  These  were  : — Papiniauus,  Paulus,  Gajus, 
Ulpianus,  and  Modestinus.  They  were  selected  because, 
at  the  time,  their  writings  were  more  widely  circulated 
than  those  of  other  writers  like  Scaevola,  Sabiuus, 
Jnlianus  and  Marcellus,  which  were  not  to  have  any 
authority  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  quoted  by  the 
above-mentioned  authors.  In  cases  of  difference  of 
opinion  the  majority  was  to  decide,  but  the  opinion  of 
Papinian  was  to  prevail  over  the  opinion  of  any  other 
single  writer. 

The  earlier  statutes  of. the  emperors,  which,  like  the 
law  expounded  by  the  jurists,  were  considered  part  of 
the  <M  law,  were  during  the  4th  century  brought  to- 
gether in  two  collections  respectively  called  the  Codex 
Gregorianus  and  the  Codex  Hermogeuianus,  and  the 
later  statutes  which  constituted  the  new  law  were,  in 
438  A.D.,  collected  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus.  The 
statutes  subsequently  issued  are  known  as  the  Post- 
Theodosian  Novels. 

These  materials,  the  selected  writings  of  the  jurists, 
the  collections  of  older  statutes,  and  the  Theodosiau 
collection  and  Post-Theodosian  Novels  were  in  existence 
when  Justinian  undertook  his  great  work  which  now 
forms  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  in  its  present  airange- 
meut  consists  of  four  parts : (1)  the  Institutes,  being 
an  elementary  summary  of  the  law  divided  into  four 
books  ; (2)  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  being  a collection  of 
PMsages  from  authoritative  authors  arranged  according 
to  subjects  in  fifty  books ; of  these,  the  forty-seventh 
and  forty-eighth  books  deal  with  criminal  law  and  are 
ccanmonly  called  “llbri  terri biles ; (3)  the  Codex, 
which  embodies  the  whole  of  the  imperial  statutes,  and 
I IS  subdivided  into  twelve  books ; (4)  the  Novels,  being 
Jnstinian's  subsequent  statutes,  some  of  which  contain 
material  alteration  of  the  law. 

The  law,  as  embodied  in  Justinian’s  collection,  is  now 
commonly  called  “ Roman  Law.”  This  body  of  law 
formed  the  subject  of  study  when,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  university  of  Bologna  (about  1100  a.d.),  students 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  came  to  that  seat  of  learning, 
ft  was  then  that  the  belief  formed  itself  that  “ Roman 
law  was  a kind  of  universal  law,  and  that  the  native 
law  prevaiiing  in  different  places  only  represented  local 
eviations  from  universal  rule.s.  This  belief  was,  of 
strongest  in  the  territories  forming  part  of  the 
oiy  Roman  empire,  regarded  by  many  as  a continuation 
®^.|‘®P*rial  Rome,  anil  this  fact  accounts  for  what  is 
•to  1 “reception”  of  Roman  law,  which,  subject 
customs,  became  the  common  law  of  the 
“Juries  now  forming  part  of  the  German  empire, 
oiland,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  The  increased  in- 
o,  'T'lich  the  “ doctors  ot  law,”  who  were  persons 
araed  in  Roman  law,  began  to  obtain  during  the  15th 
, In  comparison  to  the  lay  judges  who  administered 
rm'sK  'aw,  helped  to  bring  about  this  result,  con- 
i “y.®*Press  enactment  of  the  establishment  of 
j,j^P®rial  Chamber  Court  in  1465  (see  Cameralistio 

li^nf  of  Roman  law  thus  introduced  into 

• other  countries  did  not,  however,  in  its 

fonn,  remain  identical  with  the  law  of 
' a body  of  law  somewhat  modified  by  the 
ities  of  ®nnon  law,  local  custom,  and  the  neces- 
01  modem  commercial  intercourse,  was  gradually 


formed  by  the  decision  of  the  judges ; and  this  modernised 
Roman  law  has  survived  in  a great  part  of  Germany, 
but  will  in  1900  be  superseded  by  the  new  German 
civil  code.  The  law  which  is  now  operative  in  other 
Mrts  of  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  France, 
Holland,  and  Italy  is  also  influenced  to  a great  extent 
by  the  doctrines  of  Roman  law,  and  Dutch-Roman  law 
prevails  in  several  British  colonies  and  dependencies, 
e.g.  the  South  African  Colonies  and  Ceylon. 

In  England  the  influence  of  the  Italian  jurists  was 
also  considerable,  but  the  fact  that  the  English  kings 
were  national  kings,  and  did  not  claim  universal 
dominion,  coupled  with  the  circumstances  that  the 
English  courts  were  much  more  centralised  and  better 
able  to  develop  a national  system  of  law  than  the  courts 
on  the  continent,  prevented  the  wholesale  introduction 
of  Roman  law  into  this  country.  It  is  true  that  Roman 
law  was,  at  a very  early  period,  taught  in  Oxford  by 
Vacarius  and  others,  and  that  the  writings  of  Glanville 
and  Bracton  represent  the  law  of  their  time  ns  very 
similar  to  Roman  law ; but  their  ideas  did  not,  not- 
withstanding their  great  reputation,  obtain  a permanent 
footing.  No  doubt  the  Chancellors  whose  jurisdiction 
began  to  assume  importance  under  Richard  II.  were 
influenced  by  certain  ideas  derived  from  Roman  law — 
more  particularly  those  which  enabled  them  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  formal  and  beneficial  ownership, 
but  the  equity  jurisprudence  which  they  established 
soon  assumed  a character  of  its  own,  not  retaining 
many  traces  of  a foreign  origin.  The  law  administered 
by  the  admiralty  court  and  the  bishops’  courts,  a part 
of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  practice  of  the  probate 
division  of  the  high  court,  was  more  directly  influenced 
by  the  principles  of  Roman  civil  and  canon  law. 

Owing  to  the  long  history  of  Roman  law,  it  has 
received  a vastly  greater  amount  of  attention  from 
juridical  science  than  any  other  system  of  law,  and  its 
study  is  therefore  best  fitted  as  a means  for  explaining 
the  general  features  of  law  to  beginners.  At  the  same 
time  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  system, 
which  antiquarian  research,  aided  by  the  writings  of  the 
Roman  jurists  and  historians,  has  reconstructed  in  a 
very  complete  manner,  are  eminently  Interesting  to 
students  of  the  progress  of  social  and  economic  inter- 
course among  men. 

[The  literature  of  Roman  law  is  so  vast  that  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  even  the  most  important 
works.  By  way  of  general  introduction,  Sohm’s  In- 
stitutes of  Roman  Law  translated  by  Ledlie,  with  an 
introductory  essay  by  Erwin  Grueber,  will  be  found 
most  useful  as  well  as  Salkowski,  Institutionen  des  rom. 
Rechts  (translated  into  English  by  Whitfield).  See  also 
Poste,  The  Elements  of  Roman  Law  of  Gajus. — Moyle, 
Imperatoris  Justiniani  Institutiones  lAhri  Quatuor,  2 
vols.  — Holland  and  Shad  well.  Select  Titles  from  the 
Digest  of  Justinian.  Of  the  books  containing  a full 
account  of  the  system  of  Roman  law  as  now  practised 
in  certain  jiarts  of  Germany,  Demburg’s  Pandelcten,  3 
vols.,  is  distinguished  by  lucidity  of  exposition  and 
arrangement. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  early  history  of  Roman 
law  is  to  be  found  in  Mommsen’s  Roman  History.  Sir 
Henry  Maine’s  Ancient  Law,  and  Ihering,  Der  Geist  des 
romischen  Rechts,  contain  most  valuable  and  ingenious 
observations  on  the  spirit  ot  Roman  law,  which,  how- 
ever, assume  some  previous  knowledge  in  the  reader. 
As  to  the  influence  of  Roman  law  in  England,  see  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  i.  pp.  88-114 ; 
ib.  p.  196  et  passim;  Goudy,  An  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Fate  of  the  Roman  Law  North  and  South  of  the  Tweed.] 

E.  8. 

ROSCHER,  William  (1817-1894),  was  born 
in  Hanover,  where  his  lather  held  a high  judicial 
post.  After  he  had  studied  history  and  political 
science  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  he  established 
himself  in  1840  as  lecturer  in  both  these  studies 
at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  in  1843 
he  was  appointed  professor -extraordinary  of 
political  economy,  and  the  next  year  was  pro- 
moted professor.  In  1848  he  was  called  to 
the  university  of  Leipzig,  where  he  died  in 
1894,  after  forty-six  years’  successful  discharge 
of  his  professorial  duties. 
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The  importance  of  Roscher  lies  rather  in  the 
field  of  method  than  in  that  of  dogma.  He 
is  sometimes  considered  as  the  founder  in 
Germany  of  the  historical  method  in  political 
economy.  This,  however,  cannot  be  admitted 
without  reservation.  Before  him,  F.  List  had 
already  produced,  on  an  entirely  historical 
basis,  his  Nationales  System  der  politischen 
Oekonomie,  1841,  and  Schmitthenner,  Adam 
MiiLLER,  and  even  in  the  18th  century  Justus 
Moser,  had  pursued  similar  studies.  Auguste 
Comte  in  France  in  his  PhilosopMe  Positive, 
which  appeared  between  1830  and  1842,  had 
also  claimed  the  historical  method  for  the  whole 
province  of  social  science,  even  though  perhaps 
he  did  not  pursue  it  in  every  direction. 

The  numerous  writings  of  Koscher  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups  : — 

1.  The  historical  philological  writings,  the 
earliest  group,  which  include  his  dissertation  for 
obtaining  his  doctor’s  degree.  Be  historicoe  doctrince 
apud  sophistas  maiores  vestigiis,  1838,  and  Lehre, 
Werk,  und  Zeitalter  des  Thukydides,  1842  : the 
projected  continuation  of  this,  which  should 
have  extended  to  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  the 
Roman  historians,  was  never  written. 

2.  In  this  group  we  may  include  all  the  works 
in  which  he  put  forward  his  ‘ ‘ System  of  Political 
Economy.”  To  these  there  belongs  first  the  pre- 
paratory synopsis  : Orundriss  zu  Vorlesungen  iiber 
die  Staatswirthschaft  nach  geschichtlicher  Methode, 
1843  ; then,  in  five  volumes,  the  expansion  of 
this  short  study  arranged  as  follows  : — vol.  i. , Die 
Orundlagen  derr  NationalSkonomie,  1854  ; vol.  ii.. 
Die  NationcdSkonomie  des  Ackerhaues  und,  der 
verwandten  Urproduktionszweige,  1859  ; vol.  iii.. 
Die  N(dio7ialSko7umik  des  Handels  und  Oewerh- 
fleisses,  1881  ; vol.  iv.,  System,  der  Mnanzimssen- 
schaft,  1886  ; vol.  v..  System  der  Armenpflege  und 
Armenpolitik,  1894.  The  first  volume  by  way 
of  introduction  deals  with  abstract  or  theoretical 
political  economy.  In  the  following  volumes 
applied  or  practical  economics  are  made  the 
principal  subject  of  inquiry.  In  the  same  group 
may  be  included  a number  of  separate  monographs 
and  treatises,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Ueber  den  Luxus,  1843  ; Betrachtungen  ilbcr 
Sodalismus  und  Kommunismus,  1845  ; Ueber 
Komtheuen-ungen,  1847  ; Kolonien,  Kolonial- 
politik  und  Auswanderung,  1856. 

3.  This  group  is  composed  of  his  numerous 
writings  on  the  history  of  economical  literature, 
as  the  essays : Zv,r  Geschichte  der  englischen 
Volksioirthschqftslckre  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrhundert, 
1851-52  ; Ueber  die  Ein-  und  Durcb/Uhrung  des 
Adam  Smithschen  Systems  in  Deutschland,  1867  ; 
Ein  grosser  Nationaliikonom  des  IJf..  Jahrhunderts 
(Nicolaus  Oresmius),  1862,  and  his  monumental 
work  Geschichte  der  NationalSkonomik  in  Deutsch- 
land, 1874. 

4.  The  last  group  contains  some  treatises  be- 
longing to  the  region  of  politics  which  appeared 
shortly  before  his  death,  collected  and  enlarged 
under  the  title  of  Politik,  gcschichtliche  Naturlehre 
der  Monarchic,  Aristokratie  und  Demokratie, 
1892.  After  the  death  of  Roscher,  his  son  Karl 


published  further  a collection  of  aphoriiiins  written 
at  various  times,  principally  of  a religious  nature, 
The  book  is  entitled  Gtitiliche  Gedanhen  dries 
Natvm/dtjkowmen,  1895. 

Roscher  calls  his  method  the  hisUiric  or  historieo- 
physiological  in  opposition  to  the  phUoscphic  or 
idealistic  method.  He  contends  that  the  object 
of  political  economy  is  not  to  point  out  the  best 
possible  state  of  things,  as  the  system  of  the 
physiocrats  would  have  it,  and  as  socialism  will 
have  it  at  the  present  day,  but  to  describe  in  iu 
continuous  process  of  development  the  state  of  things 
actually  evolved.  The  best  condition  belongs  mom 
or  less  to  the  realm  of  imagination  ; the  historical, 
on  the  contrary,  is  accessible  to  close  sdentiSe 
observation.  Of  the  two  principal  scientifie 
questions  “what  is?”  and  “what  should  be? 
Roscher  wishes  to  answer  the  former  only. 
The  latter  can  the  less  lead  to  exact  results, 
as  the  “ what  should  be  ” depends  upon 
varying  circumstances,  and  opinions  about  it 
have  constantly  fluctuated.  Hi  accordingly, 
Roscher  denies  the  possibility  of  a science  on 
an  idealistic  basis,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  by  the  study  of  what  has  actually 
occurred  he  can  find  a “firm  island  of  scientific 
truth  which  may  be  accepted  in  the  same  TTiimTMw 
as  the  adherents  of  different  systems  of  medicine 
all  admit  the  teaching  of  mathematical  physics.'" 
Political  economy  in  Roscher’s  sense  would  thus 
only  “ describe  ” and  draw  from  historical  parallels 
“ threads  of  indication  ” — LeUfaden — leading  up 
to  the  presumable  economic  movement  of  the 
future  ; he  wUl  neither  criticise  nor  construct 

In  the  collective  system  of  science,  political 
economy  has  its  place  next  to  pciilics,  of  which, 
in  a certain  sense,  it  constitutes  only  a specially 
developed  branch.  If  politics  be  denoted  the 
science  of  national  life,  Roscher  defines  poUtical 
economy  as  the  science  of  the  economic  national 
life.  Legal  science  is  a third  sister  science 
inasmuch  as  legal,  political,  and  economical 
science  form  a special  group  among  subjects  of 
scientific  inquiry.  They  support  each  other 
mutually,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
one  of  the  three  sides  of  national  life  with 
which  they  deal  without  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  others  in  view.  It  is  a special 
peculiarity  of  the  historico-physiological  method 
to  assist  in  this  collective  consideration. 

Political  economy,  taken  by  itself,  is  divided, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  into  a theoretic 
and  a practical  section.  The  study  of  the  abstract 
or  theoretical  branch  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
study  of  practical  economics  in  the  same  way  a' 
the  knowledge  of  anatomy  prepares  the  ground 
for  the  study  of  physiology.  It  is  concerned 
with  “ economic  laws  of  development  ” which 
Roscher  characterises  as  “laws  of  nature,”  not 
thinking,  however,  of  mechanical  but  of  organic 
nature.  This  is  Roscher's  meaning  when  he 
speaks  of  an  “ historic  science  of  nature  ” dealing 
with  politics  and  economics  respectively. 

Like  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  the  life  of 
nations  runs  through  four  stages  of  development — 
childhood,  youth  (the  time  of  bloom),  manhood 
(the  time  of  ripening),  old  age  (the  time  of  decay)' 
'Thus  development  moves  in  an  ascending  and  * 
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descending  direction.  This  movement  is  best 
studied  by  inquiring  into  the  history  of  nations 
belonging  to  antiquity,  because  their  completed 
career  is  before  us. 

Three  principal  economic  factors  govern  the 
evolution  of  every  nation  ; of  these,  one  takes 
precedence  in  each  successive  period  of  life, 
namely,  Nature,  Labour,  Capital.  ‘ ‘ In  the 
earliest  period,”  says  Roscher,  “nature  still 
predominates  throughout.  In  the  second  period, 
such  as  modem  nations  have  lived  through  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  labour  becomes 
ever  more  important.  In  the  third,  capital  is 
predominant.  . . . Usually  the  happiest  time  of 
nations  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the 
third  period.”  But  this  happy  period  does  not 
last  for  ever.  “ At  last  political  economy  declines 
contemporaneously  with  the  nation.”  Then  gradu- 
ally the  peculiarities  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
civilisation  come  to  the  front  again.  “Childish 
old  age  resembles  the  helplessness  of  childhood.” 

This  historical  model  Roscher  applies  to  econ- 
omic conditions  generally  as  well  as  to  each 
individual  department.  In  the  chddhood  of  every 
nation  everything  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
natural  economy  (Natural-wiithschaft),  or  econ- 
omics in  kind,  preceding  money  economics,  or 
Geld-wirthschaft ; it  is  the  period  of  local  and 
social  restriction.  Civilisation  presses  more  and 
more  towards  freer  administration  of  money 
and  credit,  which  last  exclusively  governs  the 
highest  grade,  the  period  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition. In  the  final  stage,  civilised  life  sub- 
sides again  to  natural  conditions.  Hence  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  absolute  terms  as  to  the 
expediency  of  any  economic  institutions.  “The 
historic  method,”  says  Roscher  in  the  preface  to 
his  Qrundriss,  “ will  not  simplj'  praise  or  blame 
any  economic  institution  ; for  ceidainly  but  few 
institutions  have  existed  which  to  all  people,  or 
in  all  stages  of  civilisation,  have  been  absolutely 
beneficent  or  absolutely  detrimental.  The  leading- 
strings  of  the  child,  the  crutch  of  the  aged  would 
be  unendurable  to  the  man.  ” And  he  adds  by  way 
of  illustration  : — “ As  a rule  he  can  only  rightly 
judge  when,  where,  and  why,  for  example,  perpetual 
charges  on  property,  forced-labour,  guild-rights, 
monopolistic  companies  should  be  abolished,  who 
has  fully  understood  why  iu  their  day  they  had  to 
I be  introduced.”  It  is  in  connection  with  this  that 
■ Roscher,  in  spite  of  his  respect  for  the  system  of 
) Adm  Smith,  yet  also  ascribes  fitness  relatively  to 
i their  date  to  the  Mercantile  System  and  that  of 
! the  Physiocrats.  However,  he  does  not  always 
’ remain  constant  to  this  point  of  view.  Thus,  for 
: example,  the  French  Bishop  Nicholas  Oresme 
: (?•».)  is  praised  as  “the  greatest  scholastic  politi- 
I ^ economist,”  because  even  in  the  14th  century 
• he  argued  in  favour  of  freedom  as  to  the  rate  of 
I interest  and  also  advanced  a monetary  theory 

f ®ntirely  correct  according  to  the  opinions 
; century.”  Similar  praise  is  given  to 

Ihucydides,  who  lived  two  thousand  years  earlier. 

Roscher,  however,  exaggerated  the  conception  of 
iMonomic  laws  of  nature  when  he  wished  them 
indude  the  observation  that  pigs  are  low  in 
pnce  both  at  the  lowest  and  the  highest  grade  of 
'Civiiiaation,  or  when  he  thinks  he  can  explain  by 


natural  laws  the  reason  “ why  hitherto  steel  pens 
have  had  so  little  success  within  the  German 
customs  union,  sewing-needles  in  France,  razors 
and  scissors  in  Belgium.” 

Roscher  himself  is  aw.Txe  that  with  such  a general 
theoretic  basis  there  remains  little  scope  for  practi- 
cal political  economy,  although,  according  to  his 
opinion,  it  ought  to  form  the  most  important  part 
of  the  science.  Hence  he  considers  that  he  ought 
to  warn  his  readers  against  the  fatalistic  inactivity 
which  might  otherwise  result  from  the  knowledge 
that  “ gegen  das  Alter  kein  Kraut  gewachsen  ist  ” 
(no  herb  is  grown  which  can  ward  off  old  age). 
The  practical  statesman,  he  says,  must  always 
assume  his  people  to  be  immortal,  just  as  in  fact 
every  nation  in  this  world  aspires  to  immortality. 
Further,  the  mortality  of  a nation  can  fortunately 
as  little  be  proved  with  certainty  as  that  of  an 
individual.  He  thinks  that  generally  it  is  the 
statesman’s  part  to  act  as  physician  for  economic 
disease.  “'The  therapeutic  action  of  the  art,”  thus 
Roscher  continues,  “ will  be  profitable  particularly 
for  the  following  purposes  : (1)  to  strengthen  the 
curative  powers  of  nature  if  they  be  too  weak  ; (2) 
to  moderate  the  impulse  of  nature  if  too  violent ; 
finally,  (3)  to  rectify  its  direction  if  it  should 
appear  in  the  wrong  place.”  From  the  point  of 
view  of  national  hygiene  the  period  of  maturity  is  in 
his  opinion  to  be  brought  on  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  then  to  be  retained  as  the  stationary  condition  ; 
in  other  words,  the  period  of  decay  should  be 
postponed  as  long  as  possible.  Roscher,  therefore, 
in  no  way  adheres  to  the  principle  of  absolute 
“ laissez-faire  et  laissez-passer.”  On  the  contrary 
he  reproaches  List,  for  instance,  with  having  re- 
commended protective  duties  for  manufacturing 
industry  only  and  not  for  agriculture  also,  although 
the  latter  needs  such  support  in  a still  greater 
degree  than  the  former,  especially  in  the  more 
developed  stages  of  civilisation  ; and  at  the  same 
time  with  having  undervalued  the  favourable  efiects 
of  temporary  export-duties  and  export-bounties. 

Roscher’s  views  of  Politics  run  parallel  with  his 
economic  theories.  There  are  three  constitutional 
types  which  respectively  preponderate  in  the 
successive  stages  of  historical  development,  viz. 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy.  This 
tripartite  division,  which  was  used  by  ancient 
writers,  especially  by  Aristotle,  is,  according  to 
Roscher,  still  applicable  at  the  present  day. 
He  places  a constitutional  system  of  government 
under  the  head  of  democracy,  and  says  ; “ 'ITie 
England  of  the  present  day  may  be  regarded  as  a 
democracy  in  fact,  which,  though  moderate,  is  sub- 
ject to  but  few  legal  restrictions.”  He  admits 
another  fourth  form  of  government,  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  a sub-species,  and  comes  on  with  the 
advent  of  the  declining  period — “ military  tyranny,” 
or,  to  follow  the  name  of  its  greatest  representative, 
Caesarism.  Caesarism  as  a form  of  government 
appears  when  the  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  degenerates  into  a hostile  contrast  in  social 
life.  The  proletariat  is  then  content  with  that 
form  of  government  which  seems  to  offer  it  the 
most,  and  the  possessing  classes,  urged  by  the  threat 
of  anarchy,  ultimately  take  the  same  road  and  hand 
themselves  over  to  a dictator,  because,  as  Roscher 
expresses  himself,  “a  man  will  rather  allow  body 
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and  goods  to  be  consumed  by  one  lion  than  by  ten 
wolves,  or  a hundred  jackals,  or  a thousand  rats.” 
Roscher  explains  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to 
decide  at  a given  moment  which  of  the  several 
periods  a nation  has  then  reached,  since  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  a stage  of  development  are 
manifested  most  clearly  when  the  next  period  has 
already  been  entered  on.  The  followng  are,  how- 
ever, according  to  Roscher,  sure  signs  of  a condition 
of  decline : the  growth  of  a brutal  idea  of  morality  ; 
the  emancipation  of  women  ; finally  a marked 
development  of  socialistic  and  communistic  cur- 
rents of  thought,  the  last  especially  being  char- 
acteristic. As  periods  of  universal  history  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  a powerful  diffusion  of 
socialistic  and  communistic  ideas,  the  foUowng  are 
specially  mentioned  by  Roscher  : — 

In  ancient  times  the  periods  of  declining  Greek 
character  and  of  the  degenerating  Roman 
republic  ; in  modern  times  the  period  preceding 
the  final  success  of  the  Reformation  ; and  again 
the  present  time.  Roscher  himself  is  aghast  at 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  we  consequently 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  period  of  decline. 
“Terrible  parallel,”  he  exclaims.  “However,”  he 
adds  by  way  of  consolation,  “ yet  a nation  never 
declines  from  the  height  of  civilisation  to  which 
it  has  once  attained  so  long  as  it  knows  how  to 
preserve  the  treasures  of  its  moral  life.  Also, 
the  essential  differences  between  our  own  times 
and  those  of  antiquity  must  not  be  forgotten, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  above  all 
the  presence  of  Christianity,  bringing  in  its  train 
the  means  of  grace  which  render  complete  moral 
regeneration  accessible  to  every  man.” 

But  Roscher’s  views  could  not  consistently 
remain  on  this  high  level.  They  contrast  so 
sharply  with  his  conceptions  of  a natural  law 
involving  an  ever-recurrent  circle  of  growth  and 
decay,  that  a relapse  is  inevitable. 

In  another  place,  he  considers  that  no  nation 
possesses  unlimited  intellectual  capacity.  If 
once  all  the  ideals  of  a nation  be  used  up,  it 
must  necessarily  descend  to  lower  alms  which 
finally  bring  decay  with  them.  The  development 
of  history  according  to  Roscher  therefore  leads 
to  conclusions  far  from  optimistic.  But  all  this 
only  concerns  life  here.  In  the  life  to  come, 
as  he  repeatedly  brings  out  in  his  Geistliche 
Oedanken,  there  is  added  to  existence  eternal 
growth  in  eternal  moral  perfectibility,  i.e.  an 
eternally-continued  development  upwards. 

This  metaphysical  doctrine  explains  how 
Roscher  admits  an  earthly  circle  of  development 
and  of  decay  in  the  case  of  individual  nations 
and  persons,  while  he  holds  other  views  as 
regards  humanity  as  a whole.  He  derides  the 
attempts  of  certain  historical  philosopliers,  especi- 
ally Herder,  “ to  draw  a parallel  between  the  periods 
of  universal  history  and  the  age  of  the  individual, 
and  oven  with  the  seasons,”  being  of  opinion 
that  so  long  as  we  do  not  even  know  whether 
wo  are  in  the  earliest  or  the  latest  part  of  the 
history  of  mankind,  every  scheme  of  universal 
history  on  such  lines  must  be  a c.astlo  in  the 
air.  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  appears  to 
him  “a  philosophy  of  nature  in  the  bad  sense  of 
tlie  word  ” ; these  views  also  determine  his  attitude 


towards  the  materialistic  conception  of  histc.'-y. 
According  to  him,  Manx  is  “in  general  no  close 
reasoner.”  Hf.gel  he  admits,  however,  to  have  a 
great  genius  for  history,  but  he  thinks  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  “ carelessness  of  his  definitions  ” the 
perusal  of  his  works  is  a bad  preparation  for  poli- 
tical economists.  Against  Co5dobcet  he  repeats 
the  objections  of  the  “great  Malthub,”  and  os 
similar  grounds  he  opposes  Caket’b  opinion  of 
the  progressively  increasing  capacity  for  advance  i 
of  the  human  race.  *1116  well-known  saying  o(  | 
Schiller,  “ Die  Weltgeachichte  iet  dot  Wdtgeriehi.''  | 
(“the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  j 
world”),  does  not  receive  his  approval  In  the  ( 
sense  which  Schiller  intended,  it  is,  in  his  opinioii,  j 
certainly  false,  since  in  this  world  bad  principle*  i 
usually  triumph.  The  views  of  A.  COMTB  were  ( 
practicaUy  unknown  to  him.  ! 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  Roscher  was  thus  inde-  j 
pendent  of  the  whole  historical  aspirations  of  I 
his  age,  on  the  other,  he  is  by  no  means  in  fall  j 
accord  with  the  historical  school  of  German  i 
political  economists  which  was  founded  under 
the  influence  of  his  teaching.  Knies  and  Hn.HK- 
brAlNO  already  contradicted  both  his  conception 
of  the  economic  laws  of  nature  and  his  rejection 
of  progressive  development  of  the  whole  human 
race.  SchmoUer  and  Brentano,  though  nearest 
to  him . in  mode  of  thought,  yet  followed  A 
Comte’s  theory  of  social  evolution. 

But  there  are  difierences  in  method  as  well ; 
this  is  insisted  on  by  Schmoller  in  his  article 
“ Volks wirthsch aft”  in  the  HandworUrinick  der 
Staatswissenschqften  (Jena,  1895).  Referring  to  ' 
Roscher  and  Hildebrand,  this  article  says  : “ The  I 
older  historical  political  economy  has  repeatedly  i 
desired  to  turn  too  quickly  to  account  the  lessons 
of  universal  history ; we  are  now  aware  that 
laborious  inquiries  into  the  details  of  economic 
history  can  alone  supply  the  right  basis  for  'vbe 
study  of  history  in  its  economic  and  joint  aspect.” 
Hence  modem  economic  science  dat^  only  from 
the  epoch  of  “ economic  historical  monographs.” 
These  observations  aim  more  especially  at 
Roscher’s  frequently  criticised  passion  for  scr^ 
of  infomiation  which  is  noticeable  in  many 
parts  of  his  works,  contiiining  numerous  analogies 
collected  together  from  all  periods  of  history  | 
without  any  reference  to  their  special  circnm-  | 
stances  or  essential  conditions.  I 

There  is  further  this  characteristic  distinction.  I 
that  Roscher  places  the  theory  of  political  economy  j 
at  the  beginning  of  this  system,  to  which  it  is  to  | A 
serve  as  introduction,  while  the  present  adherents  j ■ 
of  this  historical  .school  place  it  at  the  end,  or  | d 
reserve  it  as  a matter  to  be  left  to  the  future  ; R 
development  of  the  science.  : j 

Schmoller  explicitly  declares  in  the  above-  1 0 
mentioned  es,say  his  doubt  “ whether  we  can  and  j ^ 
should  spe.sk  at  the  present  day  of  historic  law.s.  ) ^ 
But  in  one  respect  Roscher  stands  out  far  ; 
above  .all  his  successors.  While  these  almost  1 0 
exclusively’  go  to  historical  sources,  and,  broadly  j 
•speaking,  neglect  the  economic  literature  of  tie  i 
pa.st,  Roscher 's  principal  strength  is  shown  in  l« 
the  opposite  direction.  He  did  not  fall  into  the  U 
neglect  of  the  older  systems,  especially  of  classical  i ^ 
political  economy  so  strikingly  prominent  among  j ii 
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later  writers.  Y et  while  Roscher  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  historic  method 
of  enquiry  on  the  basis  of  political  economy,  he 
cannot  properly  be  reckoned  among  the  modem 
historic  school  of  German  political  economy  ; he 
held  on  his  way  free  from  their  weaknesses.  Nor 
can  we  omit  to  record  the  influence  of  his  early 
teaching,  at  a time  when  the  study  of  economics 
had  dropped  almost  out  of  touch  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  time.  Those  who  remember  the 
quickening  eSect  of  his  early  lectures  at  Leipzig 
still  speak  with  enthusiasm  both  of  them  and  of 
his  power  of  interesting  his  hearers.  Roscher,  be- 
sides, was  a true  German,  scholarly  in  nature,  a 
man  of  an  honourable  disposition  and  disinclined 
to  any  connection  with  clique  or  party. 

[G.  Schmoller,  Zur  LUteratv/rgeschichte  der 
Stoats-  und  Socialwissenscha/ten,  Leipzig,  1888. — 
Art.  “Roscher”  in  Handwortertmeh  der  Staatswis- 
lenscha/ten,  ed.  by  Conrad,  Elster,  Lexis,  Loning, 
vol.  V.,  Jena,  1895. — Dr.  Henry,  Wilhelm  Roscher 
und  seine  Bedeutusig  fur  die  Nationalokonomik, 
Leipzig,  1894. — Obituary  notices  on  Roscher  by 
Miaskowski  in  Berichte  iiier  die  Verhandlungen 
der  kgl.  - sachsischen  Gesellscha/t  der  Wissen- 
scha/ten  zu  Leipzig,  1894,  with  copious  notices  of 
Roscher’s  writings. — By  K.  Biicher  in  Preuss. 
Jahrhucher,  July  1894. — By  Ottokar  Lorenz  in 
Magazin  fur  Litteratur,  1894. — By  Julius  Wolf 
in  Munchener  aUgem.  Zeitung. — By  Brentano  in 
Berliner  Nationalzeitung.  — Finally,  Roscher’s 
biography  by  his  son  Karl  Roscher,  prefixed  to 
the  posthumous  publication  Qeistliche  Oedanken 
eines  Raiionalokonomen,  Dresden,  1895,  with 
portrait.]  a.  O. 

ROSE,  Right  Hon.  George  (1744-1818), 
came  of  a Nairnshire  family.  His  father  was 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Forfarshire  ; he  was 
brought  up  by  an  uncle  in  England,  and  served 
in  the  navy  as  a boy.  Afterwards  he  entered 
on  an  oflBcial  career  and  held  several  subor- 
dinate government  posts,  the  chief  one  being 
that  of  secretary  to  the  treasury,  which  he 
filled  with  only  a few  months’  interval  from 
1782  untU  1801.  He  sat  in  parliament,  for 
Launceston,  Lymington,  and  Christchurch, 
from  1784  till  his  death.  From  1804  to  1806 
he  was  joint  paymaster-general  of  the  forces, 
and^  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
Pitts  second  administration;  and  in  1807, 
under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  resumed  the 
latter  office  and  added  to  jt  the  treasurership 
of  the  navy,  which  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 


Rose  was  in  the  closest  relations  with  Pitt, 
throughout  the  latter’s  ministerial  career,  and 
was  constantly  consulted  by  him  ; his  intimate 
iknowledge  of  the  details  of  trade  and  of  finance 
were  especially  valuable  to  the  great  fiscal 
He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets 
of  considerable  value  in  their  day  : 

Bn^  Examination  into  the  increase  oj  the 
o-'nd  Navigation  of  Great 
7755,  published  anonymously  in 
iq'  ’ ^ similar  Brief  Examination  . . . from 
to  1799,  anon.  1799  ; in  these  he  emphasised 


the  improvements  within  those  periods  in  imposi- 
tion and  collection  of  taxes,  increase  of  revenue, 
better  management  of  public  debt,  and  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  nation  in  spite  of  war  expendi- 
ture ; Considerations  on  the  debt  on  the  Civil  List, 
1802,  in  which  the  history  of  the  civil  list  is 
sketched,  and  its  recent  administration  exonerated 
from  the  accusation  of  waste  ; Observations  on  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor 
in  Great  Britain,  1805,  which  urged  the  reduction 
of  pauperism  by  more  systematic  provision  of 
employment  for  the  poor,  and  by  the  better 
education  of  children,  but  without  a thorough 
grasp  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ; Observations 
respecting  the  Public  Expenditure,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  1810,  a careful  explanation  of  the 
saving  of  2J  millions  sterling,  effected  by  Pitt  by 
improved  management  of  the  revenue  and 
diminution  of  placemen  ; Observations  on  Banks 
for  Savings,  1816  ; Proposed  system  of  Trade 
with  Ireland  explained,  1785,  a vindication  of 
the  proposals  by  which  Pitt  would  have  practi- 
cally established  free  trade  with  Ireland. 

[Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  Right  Hon. 
George  Rose,  ed.  Harcourt. — Irving’s  Book  of 
Scotsmen  (not  quite  accurate). — Stanhope’s  Life 
of  Pitt.  — Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1819. — Brit. 
Mus.  Catalogue. — Parliamentary  debates.] 

E.  o.  P. 

ROSLER.  See  Roesler,  Karl  F.  H. 

ROSSI,  Pellegrino  Luigi  Edoardo  (1787- 
1848),  bom  at  Carrara  and  assassinated  at 
Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
economists  of  the  century,  “although,”  as 
Joseph  Gamier,  whose  opinion  is  a weighty 
one,  says,  “his  name  is  connected  with  no 
great  scientific  discovery,  his  clearness  of 
thought,  his  shrewd  sense,  and  the  lucidity  of 
his  style  have  assisted  the  clear  exposition  of 
all  the  great  principles  he  has  dealt  with,  and 
gi'catly  contributed  to  the  honour  in  which 
they  are  held  by  those  learned  men  whose  duty 
it  is  to  popularise  them.”  Rossi  studied  in 
Italy,  at  Pavia  and  at  Bologna,  where  he  learnt 
the  first  elements  of  political  economy.  But 
Rossi  owes  to  himself  rather  than  to  others  the 
deep  knowledge  of  the  science  which,  later  in 
life,  he  expounded  so  well.  Of  the  moral 
sciences,  law  was  the  one  in  which  he  earliest 
distinguished  himself,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  brilliant  career. 

After  being,  in  1818,  a short  time  at  Geneva 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
where  his  association  with  the  policy  of  the 
chivalrous  Murat  almost  cost  him  his  life,  or  at 
least  his  liberty.  He  happily  escaped  from 
the  reactionists,  and  in  1816  was  again  at 
Geneva,  living  in  a studious  retreat,  which  he 
only  left  in  1819  to  study  jurisprudence  applied 
to  Roman  law.  His  after-success  as  professor 
of  Roman  history  gained  him  his  naturalisa- 
tion in  Switzerland  (March  1820),  which  pre- 
ceded by  two  months  his  union  with  the  worthy 
companion  of  his  life,  who  survived  him,  proud 
of  bearing  his  name,  and  fully  appreciating  his 
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worth.  At  the  end  of  1827  he  commenced  to 
lecture  on  political  economy,  and  in  1829  made 
a short  journey  to  Paris,  to  publish  there  his 
first  important  book,  Traiti  de  droit  pirwX,  3 
vols.  8 VO.  This  book  reached,  in  1872,  the 
fourth  edition  (2  vols.  8vo,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Faustin  Helie). 

The  revolution  of  1830  was  followed  in 
Switzerland  by  a proposal  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution imposed  on  that  country  in  1815.  The 
views  of  Rossi  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to 
prevail.  The  Facte,  Rossi,  as  his  project  was 
called,  was  at  first  wannly  received,  but  the 
opposition  of  seven  cantons  ultimately  caused 
it  to  be  abandoned.  Rossi  was  deeply  moved 
by  this  failure,  the  more  so,  as  it  coincided  in 
time  with  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
wife’s  property.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
accepted  the  offers  which  Guizot  and  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  made  him  to  fix  himself  in  France. 

J.  B.  Sat  had  been  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  GolUge  de  France  from  12th 
March  1831,  and  on  his  death,  14th  November 
1832,  Rossi  was  appointed  to  his  chair,  14th 
November  1833,  notwithstanding  the  formid- 
able competition  of  Say’s  son-in-law,  Charles 
Comte.  No  difificulties  occurred  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  was  otherwise  when  the  chair  of  con- 
stitutional law  at  the  faculty  of  law  at  Paris 
was  created,  22nd  August  1834,  and  Rossi  was 
appointed  professor.  A conspiracy  appeared  to 
have  been  entered  into  between  both  professors 
and  students  to  protest.  His  first  lectures  were 
stormy,  '‘A  la  porte  Vetranger"  and  “ Parlez 
frcm^ais  ” resounded  from  all  sides.  How  did 
the  matter  stand  ? Rossi  had  not  received  the 
French  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws,  and,  not- 
■ivithstanding  his  long  sojomn  in  Switzerland, 
he  had  retained  an  Italian  accent,  ■which,  how- 
ever, did  not  injure  the  charm  of  his  delivery. 
It  was  a year  before  calm  was  re-established. 
Rossi’s  patience  wore  out  his  opponents,  and 
popularity  succeeded  the  unjustified  uproar. 
Rossi  was  naturalised  in  1834  and  adopted 
France  as  his  third  nationality.  In  1836  he 
became  a member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  science,  and  Charles  Comte,  though 
dying,  was  carried  to  the  Institut  to  vote  in 
his  favour.  Lettres  de  grande  nat'aralisation 
permitted  his  promotion  to  the  peerage  in  1839, 
and  in  March  1845  he  was  appointed  ambassa- 
dor of  France  at  Rome.  All  these  honours 
were  heaped  on  him  without  any  initiative  on 
his  part. 

During  this  time  ho  had  founded  at  Paris, 
in  February  1842,  the  first  society  of  political 
economy ; this,  however,  gradually  melted 
away — member  after  member — into  another 
society  formed  by  Guillaumin,  Gamier,  etc., 
bearing  the  same  name,  over  the  learned  dis- 
(Jussions  of  which  Rossi  presided  until  his  de- 
parture for  Rome,  so  fatal  to  him. 

The  revolution  of  1848  broke  his  connection 


w'ith  France,  and  he  became  semi-officisj 
councillor  to  Pius  IX.,  elected  pope  in  1846, 
who  at  that  time  showed  himself  Ihvourable  to 
liberal  reforms,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Rossi 
endeavoured  to  introduce  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  the  pontifical  states.  If  this  moie- 
ment  had  even  been  j»ossible,  a more  resolute 
and  judicious  mind  would  have  been  needed  to 
lead  it  than  that  of  the  then  successor  of 
Gregory  XVI.  Rossi’s  terrible  murder,  perpe- 
trated under  the  eyes  of  an  armed  force,  in- 
active, if  not  accomplices,  amid  the  indifference 
of  the  official  world,  was  the  signal  for  a 
revolution  which  gave  birth  to  an  ephemera]  ■ 
republic. 

Rossi  was  an  able  thinker,  but  caution  ap-  i 
pears  to  have  restrained  him  within  over  narrow 
Umits.  The  fear  of  introducing  too  radical  i 
reforms  sometimes  appears  to  have  paralyzed 
liis  mind.  Thus  he  supported  the  artificial 
monopolies  of  the  stock  brokers  (see  Chakge. 
Agents  de),  of  the  attorneys,  and  of  the  Bank  i 
of  France,  and  was  indulgent  to  the  treatment 
of  sugar  (see  Bounties  on  Sugar),  utterly  op- 
posed as  this  was  to  sound  economic  princijik. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  politics  drw 
Rossi  thus  aside  from  the  true  path.  His  great 
logical  power  might  have  contributed  to  estab- 
lish political  economy  on  the  authoritative 
basis  justly  taken  by  the  natural  and  mathe- 
matical sciences.  But  after  all,  these  are  but 
exceptional  blemishes  in  his  work.  The  separa- 
tion of  pure  political  economy  from  apphed 
political  economy,  the  rent  of  land,  oom- 
mercial  liberty,  immaterial  products,  freedom 
of  labour,  the  teaching  and  the  popular  teaching 
of  economic  science ; above  all,  the  principle  ‘ i 
of  population,  on  which  subject  he  -wrote 
an  introduction  in  the  style  of  a master 
for  the  French  edition  of  the  masterpiece  of 
M.althus,  all  furnished  Rossi  with  subject 
matter  for  pages  sotmd  in  thought  and  biilliant 
in  style.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  moment 
Rossi  forgets  politics  his  courage  never  fails 
him.  “It  would  be  a strange  idea,”  he  said 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  “ what  the  effect  would 
be  if  the  claim  were  admitted  that  there  is  no 
right  to  pass  from  slavery  to  liberty,  from  in- 
justice to  justice,  from  barbarism  to  civilisation, 
unless  the  transition  could  be  made  -ivithont 
any  disturbance,  without  even  a shade  of  in- 
convenience. Were  this  doctrine  supreme,  the 
world  would  still  be  plunged  in  the  most  terrible 
barbarism.”  The  moment  Rossi  is  clear  from 
the  trammels  of  government,  he  is  the  absolute 
and  unshackled  advocate  of  libertj’.  “ Liberty 
is  the  one  guarantee  which  nothing  replaces,  it 
alone  opens  to  the  producer  a nide  and  noble 
career,  it  alone  jirocures  for  the  consumer 
abundance  and  cheapness  ; let  us  add  that  it 
favours  the  fulfilment  of  law  and  morality.” 

Of  the  works  by  Rossi  which  remain,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Cours  d’fconomie  poliiiqii*  were 
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published  (1st  ed.  1840-41  ; 2nd  ed.  1840)  and 
revised  and  corrected  by  him.  His  occupations, 
his  death,  prevented  him  from  doing  the  same  for 
the  rest  of  his  works,  but  his  pupil  and  friend, 
A.  Poree,  ch^  de  bureau  in  the  department  of 
public  works,  had  taken  down  in  shorthand  and 
collected  the  lectures  of  his  master,  at  least  those 
of  1834  and  1838.  His  industry  enabled  Rossi’s 
sou  to  publish,  in  1851  and  1854,  the  2 vols.  fol- 
lowing those  mentioned  above.  The  whole  4 
vols.,  several  times  reprinted,  attained,  in  1887, 
their  fifth  edition.  Le  Cours  de  droit  constitu- 
tionnel  did  not  appear  till  1866-67.  This  book 
is  also  due  to  the  shorthand  notes  of  Rossi’s  pains- 
taking  pupil,  Poree.  The  second  and  last  edition 
appeared  in  1877  ; this  has  an  introduction  by 
the  learned  Italian  jurisconsult,  C.  Boncompagui. 
Finally,  the  miscellaneous  works,  unpublished  or 
scattered,  were  collected  in  2 vols.,  one  devoted 
to  political  economy,  the  other  to  history  and 
philosophy,  which  appeared  in  1857  under  the 
title  of  Melanges  d'iamomie  politique,  d’histoire  et 
de  philosophic  (2  vols.  8vo). 

The  memory  of  Rossi  has  been  honoured  in 
many  ways,  and  his  widow  left  the  Institut  of 
France  a sum  of  100,000  francs  (£4000),  the 
interest  of  which  provides  scholarships  in  economy 
or  law. 

[Mignet  read  the  Eloge  of  Rossi  at  the  Institut 
de  France,  1849.  Finally,  the  Economic  society 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  celebrated, 
1887,  the  centenary  of  his  birth  with  a notice  of  his 
life  and  works  by  the  permanent  secretary,  M.  Alph. 
Courtois.  Let  us  add  that  M.  le  Comte  Fleury 
d’Ideville  has  immortalised  him  in  a large  volume 
entitled  Le  Comte  Pellegrino  Rossi,  sa  vie,  ses 
oeuvres,  sa  mort,  8vo,  1887,  more  historical,  how- 
ever, than  economic.  On  30th  September  1876 
Carrara  erected  a statue  in  his  memory.] 

A.  c.  f. 

ROTA,  Pietro  (1846-1875),  was  born  at 
Bergamo  and  died  at  Genoa.  He  was  for 
some  time  professor  of  social  economy  at  the 
university  of  Genoa.  Rota  has  left  two 
admirable  works  on  banking — a history  of 
banks,  and  a volume  on  the  principles  of  the 
j science  of  banking.  These  works,  though  some- 
what out  of  date  now,  were  of  importance  when 
they  appeared. 

Storia  delle  banche,  Milan,  1874. — Principii  di 
Kienza  bancaria,  3rd  edition,  Milan,  1885. 
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U.  R. 

ROTURIER.  In  France,  every  man  not 
belonging  to  the  noblesse  was  called  a roturier. 
This  word  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  ruptuarius — he  who  breaks  or  clears  the 
soil ; still  it  was  applied  to  the  burgher  as  well 
as  to  the  peasant.  The  latter  were  especially 
designated  by  the  word  manant,  he  who 
remains  on,  or  is  tied  to  the  land.  A holding 
en  roture  was  a tenure  at  a perpetual  fixed 
^®nt.  ca. 

ROTJBAUD,  Pierre  Joseph  Andr6,  Abb4 
(1730-1791),  bom  at  Avignon,  died  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  lived  since  he  was  twenty.  He 
aarly  allied  himself  with  the  ^conomistes  of 


the  school  of  Quesnay,  to  whose  doctrines  he 
constantly  adhered.  He  worked  principally  as 
a journalist.  In  conjunction  with  Le  Camus 
he  edited  the  Journal  du  Commerce,  from  1759 
to  1762  ; in  January  1765  he  took  part  in 
editing  the  Journal  de  V Agriculture,  du  Com- 
merce et  des  Finances,  his  chief  being  Du  Pont 
DE  Nemours. 

When  Du  Pont  resigned  in  1779,  Roubaud 
and  d’Ameilhon  edited  this  periodical,  which 
was  then  entitled  the  Journal  de  V Agriculture, 
du  Commerce,  des  Arts,  et  des  Finances;  it 
ceased  in  1783. 

Up  to  1772  Quesnay  and  the  elder  Mira- 
BEAU  had  contributed  to  the  paper.  Roubaud’s 
attacks  against  the  despotic  system  of  the 
government  led  to  his  exile  and  Baudeau’s  by 
Maurepas  in  1775.  The  next  year  both  were 
recalled  by  Necker. 

Besides  bis  work  for  the  journals  quoted  above, 
Roubaud  wrote  many  pamphlets  on  the  contro- 
versies between  the  Physiocrats  and  their  anta- 
gonists, Voltaire,  Galiani,  Morellet,  etc. 

A.  0.  f. 

ROUBLE.  Russian  silver  coin  of  100 
kopecks.  From  1839,  when  the  currency  of 
Russia  was  reorganised,  and  payments  in  silver 
were  resumed,  to  1886,  the  rouble  was  of  the 
weight  of  319 '9  grains,  and  of  the  millesimal 
fineness  of  868.  In  the  latter  year  the  fineness 
was  altered  to  900,  and  the  weight  diminished 
sufficiently  for  the  coin  to  retain  its  intrinsic 
value,  the  rouble  now  weighing  308 ‘5  grains. 
Its  value  in  sterling  silver  at  2s.  3d.  per  oz. 
is  2s.  l'37d. ; and  in  silver  francs,  900  fine, 
2-666  francs. 

ROUNDSMAN.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  1834,  outdoor 
relief  was  practically  unlimited.  Every  person 
applying  for  relief  obtained  an  allowance  from 
the  parish  according  to  a scale  varying  with 
the  number  of  his  family  and  the  price  of 
bread.  Different  expedients  were  tried  to 
lessen  the  heavy  burthen  thus  laid  on  the 
ratepayers  by  employing  the  persons  in  receipt 
of  relief.  One  of  these  expedients  was  known 
as  the  “roundsman  system.”  The  parish  jiaid 
occupiers  of  land  to  employ  applicants  for 
relief  at  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  parish. 
The  difference  between  the  parish  allowance 
and  the  sum  which  the  employer  was  willing 
to  pay  for  the  pauper’s  labour  was  made  good 
out  of  the  poor-rate.  What  employers  were 
willing  to  pay  was  in  many  places  determined 
by  putting  up  the  paupers  to  a sort  of  auction. 
An  able-bodied  pauper  might  fetch  5s.  a week  ; 
an  infirm  one  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  ; but  the  exact 
figure  would  depend  on  local  conditions.  The 
roundsman  system  worked  badly.  Like  the 
other  methods  of  outdoor  relief  then  in  use, 
it  tempted  the  able-bodied  labourer  to  come  on 
the  parish  ; it  kept  down  wages  and  made 
them  independent  of  efficiency,  and  enabled 
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the  employer  to  defray  part  of  his  wages  bill 
out  of  the  rates.  It  was  condemned  in  the 
report  of  the  poor-law  commission,  and  be- 
came obsolete  through  the  changes  made  by 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  1834.  The 
name  of  “roundsman”  was  given  to  the 
paupers  thus  relieved  because  they  went  round 
from  one  farmhouse  to  another  seeking  for 
work. 

[Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1834. 
— Eden,  State  of  the  Poor. — Nicholls,  llistonry  of 
the  English  Poor  Law. — Fowle,  The  Poor  Law 
(English  Citizen  Series).]  F.  c.  M. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Jacques  (1712-78), 
wote  not  as  an  economist,  but  as  a political 
reformer.  In  so  far  therefore  as  he  contributed 
to,  and  influenced,  economic  thought,  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  day  political 
economy  was  not  differentiated  from  political 
philosoijhy.  Those  through  whose  labours  this 
differentiation  was  then  actually  being  begun,  viz. 
Cantillon,  the  Physiocrats,  Verri,  Steuart, 
etc.,  were  not  forwarded  in  the  work  of  special- 
isation by  anything  that  Rousseau  ivrote.  His 
one  production  purporting  to  be  on  the  subject 
of  political  economy  (1755) — the  article  so 
entitled  in  the  Ekieydopidie — is  wholly  occupied 
with  a partial  statement  of  his  doctiine  of 
politics,  namely  of  the  nature,  object,  and 
functions  of  government.  In  connection,  how- 
ever, with  the  last  of  these  three  points,  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  deal  with  matter  of 
economic  interest,  and  this  is  so  not  only  in 
this  article  but  in  many  of  his  writings. 
Tj’ami  de  Vigaliti,  as  he  dubbed  himself  to 
Mirabeau,  Rousseau  in  all  his  works  that  have 
a political  bearing  has  for  keynote  the  evil  of 
inequality.  This  he  struck  in  the  discourse  on 
the  moral  influence  of  art  and  science  (1750), 
which  first  made  him  famous,  developed  in  the 
discourse  on  the  origin  of  inequality  (1754), 
and  made  the  real  theme — more  so  than  liberty 
— of  the  Contrat  Social  (1762)  ; (see  Social 
Contract).  From  inequality  came  riches, 
thence  luxury  and  idleness  ; and  the  social 
state,  based  on  its  primary,  if  tacit  and  un- 
written, pact,  has  no  other  justification  except 
the  object  of  substituting  moral  and  legal 
equality  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by  nature 
and  the  injustice  resulting  therefrom.  Bad 
government  fosters  inequality,  keeping  the  poor 
in  poverty  and  protecting  the  rich  in  usurpa- 
tion, giving  only  to  him  that  hath  (“Disc,  on 
Art,”  etc.,  Riponse  au  lioi  de  Pologne,  C.S., 
I.  ix.).  Hence  Rousseau  could  not  fail  to  bo 
much  occupied  with  the  subject  of  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  whether  in  relation  to  the 
functions  of  government,  the  maintenance  of 
government,  the  increase  of  population,  or 
the  tenure  of  land.  Whatever  ho  wrote  on 
these,  as  on  other  subjects,  was  widely  read, 
and,  owing  to  qualities  in  the  spirit  and 
style  of  the  writer  as  well  as  to  the  con- 


juncture of  social  and  political  conditions  of 
his  time,  had  an  extraordinary  influence.  Over 
and  above  the  explicit  adherence  to  his 
doctrines  professed  by  some  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  French  revolution,  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  anti-Rousseauism  in  English 
thinkers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Burke,  etc., 
the  origin  of  the  physiocratic  school  seems  to 
Professor  Gide  (JEamartiie  Journal,  June  1897) 
to  be  best  accounted  for  as  a protest  against 
the  politico  - economic  doctrines  of  Rousseau. 
Whether  this  be  or  be  not  a tenable  hypothesis, 
it  cannot  be  correct  to  class  Rousseau  as  a 
follower  of  the  physiocrats,  as  is  done  in  Eautz's 
economic  histoiy.  All  Rousseau’s  works  were 
published  before  any  distinctively  physioCTatic 
work  appeared,  excepting  the  Tableau  txm»- 
mAque  of  Quesnat,  which  preceded  Rousseau’s 
latest  writings,  the  Contrat  Social  and  irnile, 
by  four  years.  Jlirabeau,  acting  apparently  on 
behalf  of  his  set,  sent  Rousseau  SIeeciee  de 
LA  RivikRE’s  Ordre  Naturel  (1767),  and  on 
receiving  the  former’s  criticLsms  of  the  extreme 
optimism  of  the  book,  and  of  the  sysltme  lamxh 
mique  in  general,  wrote  a long  reply  endeavour- 
ing to  convert  Rousseau  to  “our”  doctrine  ot 
property,  population,  liberty,  and  generally 
the  essential  laws  of  natural  order.  Rousseau’s 
work,  however,  was  done,  and  he  only  be^ed 
for  affection,  and  no  further  worry.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  finish  the  Philosophie 
Rurale. 

More  plausible  is  the  position  claimed  for 
him  by  Ilaudrillart.  Rae.  etc.,  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  modem  socialism.  It  was  his  fear- 
less speculations,  inspired  by  Hobbes  and 
especially  Locke,  not  to  mention  the  Utopians 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  that  led  directly 
up  to  issues  for  which  the  physiocrats,  with  their 
co-proprietorship  of  the  sovereign  in  the  soil,  and 
their  imp6t  unique,  did  but  indirectly  prepare 
the  way'  (cp.  Gide,  loe.  cit.).  Xo  one  so  forcibly 
as  Rousseau  had  socialised  the  status  of  the  in- 
dividual, democratised  the  sphere  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  emphasised  the  notion  of  national 
property  in  land.  Further,  his  hatred  of  in- 
equality, together  with  his  disbelief  in  the 
beneficent  tendencies  of  the  unregulated  play  of 
private  interest,  led  him  to  utter  opinions  as  to 
the  equalisation  of  wealth  which  foimd  an  echo 
in  all  socialistic  literature.  The  wage  question 
had  not  then  been  forced  to  the  front  by  in- 
dustrial developments.  Xor  is  there  any  very 
definite  quarrel  with  capital  in  the  crutch  and 
ladder  iiassago  in  the  Inigaliti  discourse  alluded 
to  by  Roscher  {Pol.  Econ.,  Ixii.),  nor  with 
competition  in  the  preface  to  Narcisse  quoted  by 
Baudrillart.  Neither  doeshe,  any  more  than  the 
physiocrats,  champion  the  cause  of  the  jieasant 
against  the  culiivateur.  But,  his  general  theme 
being  to  denounce  moral  or  political  inequality- 
i.c.  “the  enjoyment  by  some  of  the  privile^^ 
of  wealth,  honour,  power,  rule,  to  the  priyudux 
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of  others,"  so  that  we  see  “ the  child  ruling 
the  old  man,  the  idiot  direeting  the  mse,  and 
a handful  crammed  with  superfluities  while  the 
starved  multitude  lacks  necessaries  ” (Disc,  sur 
. . . V Inigalit6),  his  ideal  economy  was  a state 
where  there  was  “no  fear  nor  need  of  any  one, 
self-sufficing”  . . . (Sur  le  Gouveniemewt  de 
la  Pologne,  ch.  xi.),  in  which  “no  citizen 
should  be  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  buy  another, 
and  none  poor  enough  to  be  fbreed  to  sell 
himself”  (C.S.,  ii.  11).  To  bring  this  about, 
a state  should  give  itself  to  agriculture,  multi- 
|i  plying  useful  commodities  and  consumers  as 
much  as  possible  (success  in  compassing  the 
latter  without  immigration  being  the  hall-mark 
of  a good  government,  O.S.,  iii.  9),  attend  little 
to  commerce,  and  contemn  money,  which  is 
but  the  sign  of  wealth,  and  a shifting  standard 

iof  value  as  compared  with  such  commodities 
as  are  constants  in  utility  (Gouvernement  de  la 
Pologne,  xi.).  To  maintain  such  a public  econ- 
■ffi  omy,  government,  as  “ one  of  its  most  important 
functions,”  should  prevent  (privenir)  extreme 
inequality  of  wealth,  not  by  confiscating  that  of 
the  rich,  filling  bams,  or  exempting  from  work, 
but  by  withholding  the  power  of  accumulating 
wealth  ; not  by  building  almshouses  (hdpitaux) 
for  the  poor,  but  in  guaranteeing  citizens  against 
poverty.  For  instance,  it  should  regulate  the 
distribution  of  population,  foster  useful  arts, 
I stimulate  agriculture,  check  luxury,  abolish  the 
tax-farmer,  tax  men’s  arms  (bras)  rather  than 
: theirpurses,  commutation  beingmore  servile  than 
I Corvee,  levy  a proportional  tax  (not  unique) 
on  land,  without  any  exemption,  or,  as  this 
^ would  involve  a cadastral  survey,  on  produce 
' 3 (net  is  not  mentioned)  by  tithe  or  commutation, 

; II  I administer  pubhc  education,  and  intervene  gener- 
‘t'l  I ally  where  private  interest  brought  the  individual 
1 I will  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  will,  or 
« left  it  indifferent  to  the  common  good  (Dam. 
(■  • Pol.).  Better  than  any  money  contributions 
; to  carry  on  the  expenses  of  government  and 
I justice  was  the  plan  of  a “public  domain” 
; (op.  at.),  as  had  been  advocated  by  Bodin 
5?-u-).  Finally,  to  ensure  political  stability 
^and  executive  efficiency,  “the  right  which 
.every  individual  has  over  his  own  property 
‘[in  land]  is  always  subordinate  to  the 
[right  which  the  community  has  over  all” 
— so  runs  Rousseau’s  view  of  what 
, .the  physiocrats  termed  the  co-propridd  du 
j ^ souverain. 

, - Comparison  -with  the  expositions  given  under 
itne  head  of  physiocracy  and  socialism,  as 
j^ll  as  with  that  under  mercantilism  (see 
?^e  Physiocrats  ; Socialism  ; Mercantile 
ystem),  will  bring  out  how  far,  in  these 
6w  mdications,  Rousseau  appears  as  an  inno- 
On  the  last-named  phase  of  economic 
^ought,  with  its  traditions  of  commerce, 
ney,  and  international  aggi-essiveness,  he 
fairly  be  said  to  have  turned  his  back, 


excepting  in  his  general  antipathy  to  laissez 
faire.  Apart  from  his  disbelief  in  this  and 
in  “ legal  despotism,”  he  was  economically 
more  in  accord  with  that  sysUme  iconomique 
that  was  taking  form  while  he  yet  ^vrote.  His 
thought,  that  “the  introduction  of  the  super- 
fluous makes  indispensable  the  division  and 
distribution  of  labour”  (flmile,  iii.;  cp.  G.S., 
iii.  viii.),  is  closely  followed  by  Turgot.  And 
the  latter  starts  his  Eiflexions  with  an  allusion 
to  a social  “state  of  nature”  as  admittedly 
hypothetical  as  was  Rousseau’s  (cp.  Disc. 
InAgaliti).  The  pictorial  genius  and  style  of 
Rousseau  lent  to  the  setting  forth  of  his  owm 
hypothesis  an  appearance  of  location  in  time 
and  space  beyond  what  he  himself  intended. 
He  insisted  to  Mirabeau  that  “natural  and 
political  laws  ” were  only  true  in  the  abstract, 
and,  himself  ever  concerned  with  practical 
philosophy,  deprecates  the  attempts  of  historical 
witers  to  establish  what  ought  to  be  by  what 
has  been  ife  droit  par  le  fait,  C.S.,  ch.  i.  2). 
If,  as  some  have  said,  he  is  known  less  by  the 
real  gist  of  his  works  than  by  his  most  forcible 
phrases,  this  is  not  seldom  the  fate  of  those  in 
whom,  as  in  Rousseau,  “did  lie  prophetic 
meaning  such  as  none  of  the  others  show” 
(Carlyle). 

[(Euvres,  ed.  Auguis,  1825. — Diet,  de  VEc. 
Pol.,  Coquelin  et  Guillaumin. — Baudrillart,  art. 
“ Rousseau.  ” — Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism. — 
Levallois,  Rousseau,  ses  amis,  etc.,  Correspondance : 
“ Mirabeau  to  Rousseau.” — Bonar,  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy,  p.  134.]  o.  a.  f. 

ROUTES,  COMMERCIAL.  See  Commercial 
Routes  (History  of). 

ROYALTY.  Royalties,  regalia,  or  jura 
regalia  formerly  meant  those  royal  rights 
which  could  not  be  granted  away  with  any 
piece  of  land  except  by  being  speeially  men- 
tioned in  the  grant  or  charter  by  which  the 
land  was  given.  The  most  important  of  these 
w’ere  royal  mines,  wrreck  of  the  sea,  and  royal 
fish.  In  modem  times  the  word  “royalties”  has 
acquired  another  meaning,  being  used  in  one  of 
these  senses — the  money  paid  by  the  publisher 
of  copyright  books  to  the  owner  of  the  copy- 
right ; the  money  paid  by  the  maker  of  patented 
articles  by  way  of  license  to  the  patentee  ; 
the  money  paid  to  the  owners  of  mines  for  the 
right  of  working  them.  . A.  E.  s. 

ROYER,  Charles  Edouard  (1810-1847). 
A gardener  in  his  youth,  Royer,  after  a severe 
competitive  examination,  which  he  passed  with 
great  success,  was,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rural  economy 
in  the  school  of  agiiculture  at  Grignon. 

Royer  was  sent  by  the  French  government  to 
study  the  organisation  of  German  Landbanks  (the 
Credit  Foncier  of  France  was  not  founded  till 
1852),  and  although  he  was  quite  aware  that  the 
objectof  these  institutions  primarily  was  political — 
to  uphold  German  noble  families — he  pointed  out 
the  services  which  they  might  render  to  agriculture ; 
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but  be  remained  very  doubtful  about  the  useful- 
ness of  the  credit  agricole  to  farmers  who  were  not 
owners  of  land,  and  preferred  greatly  the  extension 
of  peasant  proprietorship.  His  report  was  printed 
by  official  authority  under  the  title  of  Des  Institu- 
tions de  Oredit  fonder  en  Belgique  et  en  Allemagnc 
(Paris,  1845). 

Royer  previously  had  witten  a treatise  on 
agricultural  bookkeeping  {Traiti  de  comptdbiliU 
agricole,  1840),  and  a book  on  French  agriculture 
{De  V administration  des  richesses  et  de  la  statistique 
agricoles  de  la  France,  1843),  which  good  judges 
still  consider  worth  reading. 

[See  article  on  Royer  in  the  Nouveau  Diction- 
naire  d'iconomie  Politique.']  E.  ca. 

RUDING,  Rev.  Rogers,  B.D.  (1751- 
1820),  came  of  a Leicestershire  family  (origin- 
ally derived  from  Worcestershire),  was  educated 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
a fellow,  and  in  1793  was  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  vicarage  of  Maldon  and 
Chessington,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

He  published  in  1798  a Proposal  for  restoring 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Mint,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  expense  of  Coinage  ; together  with  the 
outline  of  a plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
money,  and  for  increasing  the  difficulty  of  counter- 
feiting. “Written  to  recommend  the  imposition 
of  a seignorage  on  the  coin.”  M'Culloch,  Lit.  of 
Pol.  Econ.,  p.  167.  He  contributed  articles  to 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine;  and  to  the  Archoeo- 
logia  “Some  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Pix  ” (vol. 
xvii. ),  and  a “ Memoir  of  the  office  of  Cuneator  ” 
(vol.  xviii.).  His  chief  work  was  Annals  of  the 
Coinage  of  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies, 
1817-19,  a full  and  scholarly  history  of  English 
coinage  from  earliest  times,  illustrated  with 
numerous  plates  ; it  is  still  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject.  His  object  was  not  scientific  only, 
but  economic  ; to  point  out  defects  in  the  coinage 
laws,  and  to  indicate  the  true  remedies,  wdth  a 
view  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  tamper  with 
the  currency. 

[Nichols,  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Leicester,  vol.  iv.  pp.  568,  569. — Harleian  Soc. 
PvM.,  vol.  ii. — Brayley  and  Britton’s  Hist,  of 
Surrey,  iii.  164. — Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  90, 
pt.  i.  1820.]  E.  Q.  p. 

RUGE,  Arnold  (1802-1880),  studied  philo- 
logy at  Halle,  Jena,  and  Heidelberg.  Carried 
away  by  the  views  of  Hegel,  whom  ho  read 
for  the  first  time  iu  1833,  he  began  in  1837 
to  contribute  to  the  Hallische  Jalirbilcher  that 
he  might  “infuse  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
into  the  life  of  the  state.”  This  jniblication 
appeared  from  1841  onwards  under  Rugo’s 
sole  direction,  mth  the  title  of  Deutsche  JaJir- 
hiichcr,  but  it  w'as  suppressed  in  1843.  This 
led  to  Rugo’s  departure  for  Paris,  where,  in 
connection  with  Marx  {q.v.),  he  started  the 
short-lived  Dcutsdi-Franzbsischc  Jahrhilcher. 
In  1848  Rugo  was  elected  representative  of  the 
town  of  Breslau  in  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
and  he  became  the  editor  of  the  democratic 
newspaper  Die  lleform,  destined  to  bo  the 
organ  ol  the  radical  party,  shortly  afterwards 


suppressed  during  the  political  reaction.  Ruge 
then  settled  down  in  Brighton  (1850),  where 
he  resided  to  the  time  of  bis  death. 

Though  a friend  of  Marx  and  BAXOLTriN, 
his  democratic  views,  like  that  of  his  other 
friend  Mazzini,  never  merged  into  Commcniem. 

His  literary  activity  was  very  great  He  trans- 
lated into  German  the  Letters  of  Junius  (1847) ; 
Buckle’s  History  of  Civilisation  (1875);  Lewes' 
History  of  Philosophy  ; and  adapted  L}"tton’t 

Life  of  Palmerston  (1872).  On  his  own  account, 
he  wrote  many  volumes  and  pamphlets,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  here — Unser  SydeM 
(1850). — BevdviionsTnodelle  (1850). — DU  drei 
Volker  und  dU  Legitimitat  (I860). — M'as  vdr 
brauchen  (1861). — Acht  Reden  vher  P.,dvgion,  Qsr 
Entstehen  und  ihr  Vergehen  (1869). 

[AUgemeine  Deutsche  BiographU.]  e.  ca. 

RUGGLES,  Thomas  (1745-1813),  barrister, 
deputy-lieutenant  and  J.P.  for  Essex  and  .Suf- 
folk. He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
board  of  agriculture.  For  his  friend  Arthur 
Young  he  wrote  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture 
(1784-1815)  letters  on  the  “History  of  the 
Poor.”  He  advocated  schools  of  industry, 
\vith  a view  to  training  children  to  industrious 
habits  and  thus  preventing  pauperism.  The 
success  of  some  of  these  schools  and  of  the 
Sunday  school  movement  seemed  to  warrant 
the  application  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  § 1,  to  this  object.  The 
children  were  employed  in  spinning  and  knit- 
ting, and  were  paid  about  4d.  a day.  He  was 
called  into  consultation  bj*  Pitt,  when  he  was 
preparing  his  “ BiU  for  the  better  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  poor,”  1796,  and  clauses  on 
this  point  were  inserted  in  it  (cp.  as  to  these 
schools.  Sir  F.  M.  Eden’s  History  of  the  Poor, 
1797,  vol.  i.,  and  Mrs.  Trimmer's  The 
Economy  of  Charity,  1801,  vol.  i.  p.  193, 
and  appendices).  Rubles  is  also  a chief  wit- 
ness in  regard  to  the  houses  of  industry  in 
Norfolk  (see  'Worehouse),  established  1757- 
1792.  He  shared  the  \dew  entertained  by 
Adam  Smith  and  others  of  the  economic  evil  of 
the  old  law’  of  settlement ; but  he  did  not 
appreciate  {e.g.)  the  evil  of  an  allowanoe  in 
maintenance  of  “supernumerary  children”  as 
proposed  iu  Pitt’s  Bill  (cp.  Sir  George  NicholTs 
History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  1854,  vol.  ii 
p.  125,  and  Eden)  or  of  a system  of  public  em- 
ployment for  the  ix)or  (see  Townsend).  He 
gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  means  adopted 
to  meet  the  distress  of  1795-96  (cp.  Origin  <J 
the  Allowance  system  in  Berkshire  (1795); 
report  by  Richard  Hall,  1st  A.  Rep.  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  1835,  p.  207).  His  writings 
are : — 

The  Barrister,  or  Strictures  on  the  education 
proper  for  the  Bar,  London,  1st  ed.  1792  ; 2nd 
ed.  1818. — The  History  qf  the  Poor  ; their  rights, 
duties,  and  the  laics  respecting  (hem,  Loudon.  1st 
ed.  1793;  2nd,  1797  (see  Unio.n  ; Poor  Law). 

U«  b*  io 
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RUMELIN,  Gustav  von  (1815-1889),  re- 
presented a district  of  his  native  Wurtemberg 
in  the  German  parliament  of  1848,  where  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  party  which 
advocated  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the 
German  confederation.  He  afterwards  entered 
the  ministry  of  public  instniction  and  religion 
of  Wurtemberg,  and  became,  in  1867,  lecturer 
on  statistics  and  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  of  which  university  he  was  elected 
chancellor  in  1879. 

His  best-known  work.  Reden  und  Aufsdtze,  3 
vols.  1875-1894,  consists  mainly  of  his  addresses 
as  rector.  Riimelin  was  also  for  a long  time  at 
the  head  of  the  statistical  office  of  Wurtemberg. 
Statistics  were  always  one  of  his  favourite  studies, 
though  he  also  devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 
phUology,  and  literary  criticism. 

His  width  of  view  appears  in  his  treatment  of 
statistical  problems  ; he  is  always  anxious  to  show 
that  statistics  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  exist- 
ing social  and  moral  conditions  and  tendencies. 
He  does  not  admit  that  the  investigation  of  the 
latter  properly  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  statistical 
science,  w'hich  he  defines  as  “an  auxiliary  science 
having  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  character 
of  human  communities  by  means  of  the  methodical 
(numerical)  observation  and  calculation  of  similar 
phenomena,”  taking  the  word  communities  in  its 
widest  sense ; in  opposition  to  other  German 
statisticians,  he  desires  to  hand  over  to  the  science 
of  Demography  the  descriptive  or  graphical  part 
of  statistics.  In  his  Geschichte  der  Nat.-Oekonomik, 
p.  1011,  Roscher  contested  the  soundness  of  these 
views,  pointing  out  that  statistics  would  thus  be 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  a science  to  that  of  a 
mere  method.  This  debate  arose  from  the  am- 
biguous sense  of  the  German  word  Staatskunde. 

The  theories  of  Malthus  on  population  attracted 
the  attention  of  Riimelin  over  and  over  again,  and 

• though  he  readily  admits  that  Malthus  has  perhaps 
not  taken  sufficient  account  of  some  prudential 
and  social  checks,  which  in  themselves  are  neither 
moral  nor  immoral,  he  accepts  in  fact  his  main 
position ; according  to  Riimelin,  a constant  struggle 

• goes  on  between  hunger  and  what  he  calls  “ the 
demoniac  power”  of  sexual  instinct.  Frightened 

fSt  the  rapid  increase  of  the  German  population 
^ after  the  war  of  1870-71,  he  openly  states  in  his 
^ Aufsatz  on  over-population  (1881)  that  “it  is  the 
intelligent  instinct  of  the  French  masses  which 
-has  turned  them  into  unconscious  Malthrisians. 

• Christian  and  civic  morality  do  not  consist  in  un- 
I changeable  injunctions.  . . . There  have  been  times, 
(which  will  recur,  when  fecundity  was  a social  want 
land  a social  blessing  ; at  other  times,  limitation 
land  continence  are  a duty,  and  such  is  at  present 
(the  case  in  Germany.  . . . The  present  French 
jsystem  is  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  intelligent 
*^,^cction.”  The  same  assertions  were  repeated  by 

in  his  article  on  the  theory  of  population 
%\R^peerungslehre)  in  Schonberg’s  Handbuch  der 
^VolUuchen  Oehmomie  (vol.  i.,  3rd  ed.  1890). 

. Riimelin,  as  a writer,  is  a brilliant  and  thought- 
pul  essayist,  eager  to  avoid  trenchant  dogmatism, 
pnxious  also  to  consider  all  the  aspects  of  social 
|iprobleras.  Besides  his  above-mentioned  Reden 


und  Avfsdlze,  he  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
German  periodicals  and  collective  works  on  moral, 
philosophical,  and  statistical  topics.  Ten  of  the 
Reden  und  Aufsdtze  were  translated  into  French, 
under  the  title  of  Problemes  d’Economie  et  de 
Statistique  (Paris,  1896).  e.  oa. 

RUNDALE  was  an  ancient  tenure  of  land  in 
Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  under 
which  the  property  of  one  owner  was  scattered 
in  detached  pieces  about  the  estate  of  his  tribe 
or  clan.  Runrig  and  Ghangedale  were  two 
variations  of  this  system.  Under  the  former 
the  land  was  so  divided  that  alternate  “rigs” 
or  strips  belonged  to  the  same  owner ; under 
the  latter  the  portions  of  the  common  estate 
allotted  to  individuals  were  periodically  changed 
amongst  the  members  of  the  partnership. 

The  system  springs  from  the  days  of  collective 
ownership  or  occupation,  when  all  the  lands  of 
a village  belonged  to  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
each  individual  had  a right,  not  to  a particular 
piece  for  ever,  but  to  the  use  of  a share  in  the 
common  property  for  a certain  time.  Either 
to  insure  a just  division  of  the  land,  when 
mensuration  and  arithmetic  were  classed  with 
the  black  arts,  or  to  prevent  one  man  seeming 
all  the  best  lands,  it  was  customary  to  give 
each  man  his  share  in  every  acre  as  it  was 
ploughed  up,  or  dividing  the  land  into  three 
classes  according  to  their  fertility,  to  assign  a 
portion  to  individuals  in  each  of  them.  The 
rundale  tenure  may  be  compared  with  the 
system  in  vogue  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
before  the  introduction  of  Intensive  Cultiva- 
tion, and  to  the  customs  of  the  early  Welsh. 
As  a rule  it  was  only  the  arable  fields  and 
meadows  that  were  treated  in  this  way  ; the 
pasture  and  waste  of  the  community  were  held 
in  common.  Arthm  Young  found  the  rundale 
and  changedale  systems  exceedingly  wide- 
spread throughout  Ireland.  As  a rule  a farm 
of  100  acres  would  be  held  by  fom  or  five 
families.  The  holdings  were  only  separated  by 
balks  of  grass,  and  as  a consequence  all  the 
evils  of  the  English  “ open  field  ” culture  were 
prevalent.  In  Ireland  the  system  seems  to 
have  hardly  died  out  yet.  In  the  Scotch 
Highlands  much  the  same  tenure  existed,  and 
though  by  the  statute  of  1695,  c.  23,  any  one 
partner  was  enabled  to  force  a division  of  the 
lands,  it  seems  to  have  lasted  until  fifty  years 
ago.  L.  R.  H. 

RUPEE,  History  of.  The  silver  coin 
which  is  the  standard  money  of  India  under 
British  government  can  bo  traced  back  to  the 
primitive  system  under  which  the  precious 
metals  passed  as  money  by  weight.  The  present 
rupee  was  inherited  by  the  government  from 
the  East  India  Company,  whoso  i-upee  was 
developed  out  of  the  many  varying  types  of 
coin  under  that  name  issued  by  the  native 
rulers  whom  the  company  displaced  ; and  the 
original  of  these  many  types  was  the  coined 
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embodiment  of  the  standard  weight  of  silver 
according  to  the  earlier  monetary  system. 

The  unit  of  the  system  of  weights  was  the  rati, 
the  seed  of  the  Ahrus  precatorius,  equivalent  to 
175  grains  troy.  The  multiple  of  100  ratis  gave 
its  weight  (176  grains)  to  the  first  rupee  of  Slier 
Shah  (1542).  The  numerous  dynasties  and  petty 
states  followed,  each  with  its  own  coinage,  and 
soon  there  was  a multitude  of  rupees  in  local 
circulation  of  varying  degrees  of  weight  and  fine- 
ness. The  middle  of  the  18th  century  saw  the 
company’s  territory  largely  extended,  and  its 
status  definitely  changed  from  that  of  a trading 
association  to  that  of  a governing  power.  One  of 
the  perplexing  problems  of  the  period  was  the 
confused  condition  of  the  currency.  The  different 
coins  of  gold  and  silver  circulating  in  the  bazaars 
were  estimated  to  number  not  far  short  of  a 
thousand,  and  of  these  the  varieties  of  the  rupee 
formed  no  inconsiderable  part.  The  termination 
of  the  company’s  rule  was  already  approaching 
before  it  succeeded  in  reducing  this  chaos  to 
complete  order  by  the  estabUsliment  of  one  uni- 
form rupee,  but,  in  the  meantime,  in  each  of  the 
three  presidencies  one  particular  type  assumed 
predominance. 

In  Bengal  the  leading  type  was  the  Sicca  rupee, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Arabic  word  for  a 
coining-die.  Its  normal  weight  was  nearly  180 
grains,  and  its  content  of  fine  silver  176  grains. 
Among  the  cuiTency  troubles  with  which  the 
Indian  peasant  was  beset,  not  least  was  the  money- 
changers’ practice  of  charging  discount  on  these 
coins  according  to  the  period  for  which  they  had 
been  in  circulation.  To  frustrate  this  device  it 
was  ordered  in  1771  that  rupees  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Alam,  the  last  of  the 
Moguls,  should  be  rated  equally  with  those  of  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  that  futm'e  issues  should 
bear  that  year’s  date.  Consequently  the  Sicca 
rupees,  from  1773  onwards,  were  stamped  as 
having  been  struck  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Shah  Alam.  The  coinage  of  the  Sicca  rupee 
continued  untU.  1836,  when  it  ceased  on  the 
introduction  of  the  company’s  rupee. 

In  Bombay  the  Surat  rupee  predominated.  The 
first  English  rupee  had  been  struck  in  Bombay  as 
far  back  as  1677.  But  the  rupee  of  British  manu- 
facture, weighing  rather  less  than  the  Sicca  rupee, 
though  containing  a fraction  more  of  fine  silver, 
could  not  hold  its  own  against  the  competition 
of  the  Surat  rupee,  a native  coin  of  nominal 
equivalence,  but  of  less  intrinsic  value.  Its 
coinage  ceased  altogether  for  twenty  years  up  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  1801  a new 
rupee  was  ordered  to  be  struck  for  Bombay,  its 
weight  and  fineness  being  almost  identical  with 
those  of  tl>e  present  coin.  In  1824  the  Madr.as 
stambard  was  adopted  for  Bombay. 

In  Madras  several  varieties  of  the  Arcot  rupee 
wore  current.  Tl)oso  coined  at  the  Fort  St.  George 
Mint  contained  166 ’477  grains  of  fine  silver,  and 
were  styled  “Madras  Arcot  ru])ees,”  as  distin- 
guished from  other  Arcot  rupees  of  native  manu- 
facture. But  for  various  reasons,  ]uior  to  1818, 
the  silver  rupee  was  not  the  effective  standard  in 
Madras,  being  over-ridden  by  the  gold  pagoda  and 
by  a nominally  subordinate  silver  coin,  the  Anna. 


In  1806  the  company  gave  directions  for  the  utue 
of  a new  rupee  as  the  standard  coin  ot  Madras, 
to  weigh  180  grains  gross,  and  contain  165  grains 
of  fine  silver.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1818 
that  currency  was  given  by  proclamation  to  the 
new  standard  coin- 

The  order  given  by  the  company  in  1806  for  the 
issue  of  a standard  rupee  in  Madras  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  intention  they  had  then  formed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  inconveniences  arising  out  of 
the  existing  diversity  of  moneys  by  estallALing 
“ one  general  system  for  the  formation  of  the  coin 
for  the  currency  of  the  whole  of  our  pofses'^ioni 
on  the  continent  of  Asia.”  A generation  elapsed  | 
before  that  intention  was  fulfilled-  One  funda-  j 
mental  decision  reached  at  this  time  wa':  tl  at  the  | 
future  currency  system  should  be  based  upoi.  t I 
silver  standard.  In  earlier  years  the  company  | 
had  made  several  attempts  to  relieve  currency  | 
difficulties  by  fixing  the  relative  values  of  gold  I 
and  sUver  as  legal  tender  within  their  dominions.  | 
In  1806,  convinced  by  the  arguments  in  Lord  | 
Liverpool’s  famous  letter,  they  adopted  the  view  I 
that  one  metal  should  be  the  standard,  and  that  j 
for  India  that  metal  should  be  silver.  In  1817  | 
the  directors  repeated  this  assertion,  with  the  j 
addition  that  no  ratio  should  be  fixed  betweet  I 
the  standard  silver  coin  and  the  gold  coin.  I 
Finally,  in  1835,  the  Indian  Act  Xo.  XIIL  l 
instituted  one  uniform  silver  rupee  as  the  .standard  1 
coin  of  British  India.  This  rupee  followed  the  | 
type  of  the  Madras  rupee  of  1818,  haring  a gross  J 
weight  of  180  grains  and  a fine  silver  content  of  | 
165  grains,  or  fine.  No  change  has  since  been  j- 
made  in  the  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coin  ; but  j 
in  1862,  as  a consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  j 
government  to  the  crown,  the  queen’s  effigy  was  1 
introduced  into  the  design  in  place  of  the  company’s  | 
arms,  and  the  name  of  the  coin  altered  from  “ com-  I 
pany’s  rupee”  to  “government  rupee.”  1 

The  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver,  which  b^an  in  the  I 
early  'seventies,  and  continued  almost  unchecked  for  the  I 
next  twenty  years,  caused  constant  and  increasing  :| 
anxiety  to  the  Indian  government,  as  well  as  to  the  1 
commercial  interests  in  the  country.  Tlie  difficuUiet  j 
entailed  upon  the  government  admitted  of  no  question,  j 
India  haring  yearly  to  remit  a largo  sum  to  this  countrs'  j 
in  discharge  of  her  gold  obligations,  every  step  in  the  I 
fill  of  the  exchange  meant  an  increase  in  the  number  of  I 
rupees  required  to  effect  that  purpose.  The  variatioos  j 
were  sullicient  to  render  any  trustworthy  budwt  j 
estimate  impossible ; and  the  growing  demands  on  the  I 
revenue,  coupled  with  the  limit^  resources  of  taxation,  I 
led  at  length  to  a position  of  affairs  in  which  the  | 
authorities  could  not  contemplate  without  dismay  the  I 
prospect  of  a further  fall.  An  additional  cause  of  un-  I 
ea.sinoss  to  the  government  was  the  distres,*!  occasioned  | 
by  the  fall  of  silver  to  the  many  officers  of  the  public  I 
serrice,  who  were  under  the  necessity  of  remitting  part  I 
of  their  nipee  salaries  to  their  families  in  England,  It  j 
is  impossible  to  speak  with  equal  certainty  as  to  tie  j 
effects  on  the  people  and  commerce  of  India.  Howftr  I 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange  have  operated  to  harass  j 
trade  and  to  check  investments  in  India  has  been  much  I 
delmtod.  But  the  representatives  of  the  trading  com- 
munity were  among  the  first  and  the  most  importunate 
in  pressing  upon  the  government  the  necessity  for 
action.  In  1876  memorials  were  addressed  to  the 
governor-general  by  the  Bengal  chamlier  of  commerce 
and  the  Calcutta  trades'  association,  urging  a temnorarj’ 
suspension  of  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  the 
mints.  The  Indian  government,  while  unable  to  agree 
that  existing  circumstances  called  for  such  a remeuy, 
took  the  opportunity  to  rej'resent  to  the  secretary  of 
state  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  prompt 
measures,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  transition  to  a gold 
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siandard,  in  the  event  of  France  deciding  to  demonetise 
iier  silver  legal  tender  money.  This  particular  danger 
passed  away,  but  the  fall  in  silver  continued,  varied  uy 
occasional  oscillations  even  more  disconcerting  than  the 
steady  fall.  The  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  which  aver- 
aged 23T26d.  in  the  year  1871-72,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturtence,  had  fallen  to  an  average  of 
16'733d.  in  the  year  1891-92.  In  June  1892  the  Indian 
government,  under  stress  of  an  apprehension  that  the 
United  States  might  any  day  be  driven  to  abandon  her 
attempt  to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver  by  her  purchases 
of  that  metal,  expressed  to  the  home  authorities  their 
deliberate  opinion  that,  failing  a satisfactory  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  the  Indian  mints  should  be 
closed  forthwith  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  a gold 
standard  be  adopted.  A draft  scheme  for  carrying  out 
this  purpose,  drawn  up  by  the  Indian  finance  minister, 
was  submitted,  and  the  proposal  was  referred  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  consideration  by  a committee, 
over  which  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  chancellor,  pre- 
sided. In  their  report,  presented  31st  May  1893,  the 
committee  discussed  the  plan  of  the  Indian  government, 
together  with  various  alternative  currency  schemes 
which  had  been  suggested.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
the  government  expenditure  admitted  of  no  reduction 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  that 
any  resort  to  increased  taxation  would  be  fraught 
with  difliculty  and  probable  danger.  The  alternative 
schemes  presented  to  them,  such  as  an  increased  seign- 
iorage on  silver  coinage,  a duty  on  imported  silver,  or 
the  coinage  of  a heavier  rupee,  were  all  open  to  objec- 
tion ; and  not  one  could  be  recommended  in  preference 
to  the  government  scheme.  Accordingly,  they  felt 
unat'le  to  advise  the  secretary  of  state  to  overrule  the 
proposals  of  the  Indian  government.  But  they  advised 
that  the  closing  of  the  mints  against  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  should  be  accompanied  by  an  announcement 
that,  though  closed  to  the  public,  they  would  be  used 
by  the  government  for  the  coinage  of  rupees  in  exchange 
for  gold  at  the  ratio  of  10  pence  the  rupee  ; and  that  at 
the  government  treasuries  gold  would  be  received  in 
satisfaction  of  public  dues  at  the  same  ratio.  These 
modifications,  designed  to  guard  against  a sudden  and 
considerable  rise  of  exchange,  were  acquiesced  in  by 
the  government  of  India.  On  the  26th  June  1893,  the 
Act  No.  VIII.  of  1893  was  passed  to  provide  for  the 
closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  from 
that  day ; and  by  official  notifications  of  the  same  date 
provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  rupees  in  exchange 
for  gold,  and  the  receipt  of  British  gold  coins  into  the 
treasuries  at  the  rate  of  16  rupees  to  the  £.  Some  time 
passed  before  there  had  been  a sufficient  period  of 
freedom  from  disturbing  causes,  and  it  was  possible  to 
pronounce  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  success  of  this 
experiment  Among  such  causes  may  be  mentioned 
the  attempt  of  government  during  the  later  months  of 
1893  to  maintain  a minimum  rate  for  the  sale  of  India 
TOuncil  bills.  Tlie  abandonment  of  that  attempt  at  the 
lerinning  of  1894  was  followed  by  a fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  the  ru]>ee,  aggravated  for  a while  by  the  addi- 
tion to  tlie  circulation  of  a considerable  store  of  coins 
Irawn  from  native  hoards.  The  latter  cause  is  con- 
idered  to  have  exhausted  its  effects  in  the  course  of 
hat  year.  The  value  of  the  rupee,  after  falling  to  a 
. "‘h'jnuni  of  le.ss  than  thirteenpence,  rose  gradually,  until 
(at  the  beginning  of  November  1896  it  exceeded  fifteen. 
i«nce,  and  it  has  not  since  fallen  below  that  level.  In 
ime  under  the  play  of  nonnal  forces,  the  rupee  ex- 
hange  r^hed  the  stipulated  point  of  sixteenpence. 

, “9  pos-sibility  of  assistance  to  Indian  finance  by  rais- 
"8  the  rate  higher  is  obvious  and  should  always  be 
apt  m mind. 

Many  of  the  native  Indian  states  still  cling  jealously 
their  ancient  right  of  coining,  regarding  it  as  a sign 
J'^t'^aigUty.  Rupees  of  varying  quality  are  issued 
om  their  mints.  In  1876  the  attempt  was  made  to 
-cure  a common  currency  by  providing  that  the 
r^®™hient  might  coin  rupees  of  the  same  weight  and 
the  government  rupee,  but  with  a different 
native  state  which  would  cease  the 
as  h i°u  tnint  for  thirty  years.  The  act 

I'htle  success,  yet  the  native  rupee  is  not 
0 th  u*  thaterial  factor  in  the  circulation,  owing 
numbers  which  are  produced,  and  the 
TTib'  -1  they  pass. 

' also  ''®'’  coins  subordinate  to  the  rupees  are  of  the 
unee  one-quarter,  and  one-eighth  of  the 

1 • Ihey  are  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  rupee,  and 


of  proportionate  weight.  The  rupee  and  half-rupee  are 
alone  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount,  the  two 
lower  denominations  being  legal  tender  only  for  the 
fractions  of  a rupee.  The  symbol  “Rx"  denotes  ten 
rupees.  Its  use  was  more  consjiicuous  in  the  days  of 
the  stable  parity  between  gold  and  silver,  when  the  rupee 
was  approximately  equivalent  to  two  shillings,  and  Rx 
to  £.  Large  sums  of  rupees  are  expressed  in  lacs  and 
crores,  the  lac  being  100,000,  and  the  crore  100  lacs. 

[Thurston’s  History  of  the  Coinage  of  the  East  India 
Company;  Yule,  Hobson-Jobson ; Chalmers’s  Colonial 
Currency  ; Report  of  the  Indian  Currency  Committee 
(1893),  and  parliamentary  papers  of  the  same  year  re- 
lating to  the  currency  of  India.  For  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  number  of  rupees  in  circulation 
before  and  since  the  closing  of  the  mints,  see  papers 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison  in  the  Economic  Journal  for 
December  1891,  June  1892,  and  March  1896.]  w.  b. 

RURAL  DEPOPULATION.  See  Depopu- 
lation. 

RUSSIA  COMPANY.  This  was  a company 
formed  by  an  association  of  London  merchant 
adventurers  (see  Adventurers,  Merchants), 
with  the  object  of  making  discoveries  for 

the  promotion  of  trade.  It  had  joint  stock 
of  £6000  in  240  £25  shares.  Under  the 
leadership  of  R.  Chancellor,  who  was  instructed 
by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a trade  route  to  Russia 
was  opened,  when  a landing  was  effected  near 
Archangel  1553,  and  Chancellor,  proceeding 
to  Moscow,  received  privileges  for  English  mer- 
chants from  the  Czar.  In  155f  the  first 

charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  the 
crown  for  the  discovery  of  lands,  countries, 
isles,  not  before  known  or  frequented  by 

Englishmen  (Macpherson,  ii.  117).  Under 

this  the  company  was  to  be  ruled  by  a governor 
(Sebastian  Cabot  for  life)  and  a board  consisting 
of  four  consuls  and  twenty -four  assistants, 
appointed  annually  by  the  whole  fellowship. 
Extensive  privileges,  including  a monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  Russia  and  with  any  other 
country  discovered  by  the  company,  were 
granted,  while  ample  security  for  the  protection 
of  merchants  was  obtained  from  the  Czar.  In 
the  course  of  a few  years  further  discoveries 
resulted  in  the  opening  up  of  trade  through 
Russia  with  Persia,  but  wars  and  other  risks 
prevented  any  considerable  development  in 
this  quarter.  In  1566  the  company,  having 
suffered  from  the  inti’usion  of  interlopers, 
received  parliamentary  sanction  (Hakluyt,  i. 
369,  10  Will.  III.  c.  6)  and  the  monopoly  of 
trade  with  Russia,  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania, 
Persia,  under  certain  conditions,  while  com- 
modities were  to  be  carried  in  English  ships 
alone^  manned  with  a majority  of  English 
mariners.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  political 
alliance  with  England,  the  Czar  suspended  the 
privileges  of  the  company  in  1571,  but  these 
were  restored  through  the  intervention  of 
Anthony  Jenkinson.  Fresh  difficulties  arose 
and  repeated  attempts  to  regain  exclusive  privi- 
leges failed,  although,  in  1583,  lower  customs 
than  those  paid  by  other  nations  were  demanded 
of  the  company  as  the  discoverer  of  the  sea 
route  (Camden,  Elizabeth,  sub  an.  1583). 
The  trade  soon  came  to  be  on  a precarious  foot- 
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iiig,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  the  Czar  and  the 
competition  of  the  Dutch  and  Hamburgers,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  16th  century  it  was  much 
decayed.  Raleigh  in  1603  states  that  but  two 
or  three  ships  had  been  sent  in  the  previous 
year  to  Russia  {Observations  toieching  Trade  and 
Commerce  with  the  Hollander,  ed.  M'Culloch, 
p.  16).  In  1598  the  company  began  to 
engage  in  the  whale-fishery  off  Spitzbergen 
(Macpherson,  ii.  213)  ; from  1612  difficulties 
arose  owing  to  the  attempts  of  the  Dutch  to 
take  part  in  it.  In  1613  the  company  obtained 
a charter  from  the  crown  excluding  all  others 
from  sailing  to  Spitzbergen,  and  succeeded  for 
a short  time  in  driving  out  both  foreign  and 
English  interlopers  (Macpherson,  ii.  273). 
In  addition  to  the  Danes  and  the  Dutch  the 
merchants  of  Hull  and  York  disputed  the 
company’s  claim  to  exclusive  privileges,  while 
a Scotch  company  chartered  by  James  I. 
threatened  to  be  a danger  until  its  charter  was 
revoked.  In  1619  the  Russia  Company  com- 
bined with  the  East  India  Company  to  form 
one  joint  stock  for  the  whale-fishery  (Macpher- 
son, ii.  287),  but  the  Ul  success  of  various 
undertakings  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  The  company  was  heavily  in  debt  at 
this  time  and  unable  to  satisfy  its  creditors 
(Hewins,  English  Trade,  p.  38).  The 
struggle  for  the  monopoly  of  the  whale-fishery 
continued,  and  in  1654  the  formation  of  a 
representative  committee  of  management  for 
the  whale  fishery  was  decreed  by  ordinance, 
but  this  did  not  lead  to  more  satisfactory 
results.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  revive 
the  trade  with  Russia  by  W.  Prideaux  in  1654 
and  by  Lord  Carlisle  in  1663.  Exclusive  privi- 
leges could  not  be  gained,  and  the  company 
was  merely  permitted  to  trade  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Dutch.  The  reorganisation  of  the 
company  soon  followed ; henceforth  it  traded 
on  a regulated  and  not  a joint-stock  basis, 
admission  being  granted  to  all  who  could  pay 
the  entrance  and  certain  annual  fees.  By  10 
Will.  III.  c.  6,  the  former  was  definitely  fixed  at 
£5,  and  under  these  conditions  the  company 
existed  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
Throughout  its  early  career  it  had  to  struggle 
against  the  competition  of  jDrivato  traders  at 
home  and  of  the  Dutch  abroad,  and  its  history 
is  chiefly  of  interest  as  showing  the  gradual 
victory  of  the  interlopers  in  breaking  down  the 
monopoly  of  an  exclusive  corporation. 

[Macpherson,  D.,  AnrwXs  of  Commerce,  ii.  1805. 
— Hakluyt,  R.,  Principal  navigations,  voiages 
...  of  the  English  Nation,  1598. — Hewins, 
W.  A.  S.,  English  Trade  and  Finanee  chiefly  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  1892. — Camden,  W.,  Reign  of 
Elimheth. — Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  Observaiions  touch- 
ing Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Hollander,  edited 
by  J.  M'Culloch,  in  Select  Collection  of  Tracts  on 
Commerce,  1859. — P.amphlets  in  British  Museum, 
816  ni.  11  T 
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It  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Russian  school  of  economies.  There 
does  not  exist  in  Russian  literature  a single 
work  on  this  important  subject,  nor  even 
any  complete  bibliographical  index  of  econ- 
omic literature.  Further,  the  compilation  of 
such  a chronicle  as  is  needed  is  the  more 
difficult  because  the  greater  part  of  the  econ- 
omic rvritings  in  Russian  have  appeared  not 
as  independent  books,  as  is  usual  with  such 
compositions  in  Western  Europe,  but  as  articles 
in  periodicals,  to  trace  which  in  the  present 
position  of  Russian  bibliography  is  almost 
impossible.  It  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
preface  these  remarks  thus  to  explain  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  encounter^  in  pre- 
paring a statement  which  would  satisfy  both 
Russian  economists  and  English  readers. 

First  Period  {18th  century). — No  economic 
literature  appeared  in  Russia  earlier  than  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century.  Until 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  (reigned  1689- 
1725),  scarcely  any  secular  literature  existed, 
and  such  scanty  cultivation  as  obtained  was 
based  on  the  meagre  theological  literature  then 
current,  and  was  influenced  by  an  ascetic 
religious  spirit.  Among  the  important  writers 
up  to  the  time  of  Peter,  the  monk  Sylvester, 
the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Czar  John  the 
Terrible  (reigned  1533-1584),  who  wrote  Dom- 
ostroi {The  Book  of  Household  Management),  and 
the  learned  Galician,  Geoi^e  Krizbanich  (bom 
1617),  one  of  the  first  teachers  of  Panslavism, 
should  be  mentioned.  Both  writers  were  domi- 
nated by  religious  feeling.  The  first  confined 
himself  to  the  inculcation  of  the  order  of  life, 
which  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be  established  in 
every  well-regulated  private  household  ; the 
second,  in  his  work  entitled  Polities,  written 
partly  in  Galician  and  partly  in  Latin,  and  in 
his  work  De  providentia  Dei-,  uritten  in  Latin, 
described  Russian  life  as  he  knew  it,  compared 
it  with  the  life  of  other  nations,  discoursed  on 
the  wealth  of  the  state  and  the  wealth  of  the 
people,  of  trade,  famiing,  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  h.ad  a perfectly  clear  idea  of  money, 
explaining  the  connection  between  it  and  value 
within  the  country,  and  hotly  protesting  against 
its  debasement.  Krizhanich’s  work,  written  in 
Siberia,  whither  he  was  exiled  by  the  govern- 
ment of  liloscow  under  the  convenient  pretence 
that  his  opinions  were  dangerous,  was  uritten 
in  a language  incomprehensible  at  the  time 
even  to  the  greater  part  of  educated  Russians. 
This  explains  why  it  had  no  perceptible  influence 
on  Russian  economic  opinion.  Much  greater 
importance  had  the  work  of  a self-taught  peasant, 
John  Possoshkoff  (bom  1665),  entitled  On 
Poverty  and  Riches,  and  vTitten  in  a fluent,  im- 
aginative style.  The  author  was  unacquainted 
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with  the  literature  of  Western  Europe,  and  quite 
independently  accumulated  a body  of  opinions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  which  bear  the  name 
of  mercantilism.  He  insisted  on  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  agriculture  in  Russia,  on 
the  diminution  of  imports  and  the  increase  of 
exports  in  order  to  attract  the  precious  metals 
into  the  country  and  to  regulate  the  value  of 
merchandise.  The  value  of  money  altogether 
depends,  in  his  opinion,  on  the  wiU  of  the 
government,  and  being  by  principle  an  antagonist 
of  the  debasement  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin, 
he  recommended  the  substitution  of  copper  coin 
for  the  latter  for  domestic  use,  with  an  obligatory 
tariff.  An  abundance  of  coins,  that  is,  of  mone- 
tary tokens,  appears  to  him  a good  thing.  He 
considers  that  the  consequences  of  this  show 
themselves  in  the  strengthening  of  industrial 
activity  ; for  international  trade  he  recommends 
the  employment  of  bills  of  exchange  guaranteed 
by  a supply  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  government 
bank.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Possoshkoff 
clearly  saw  that  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
Russian  serfdom — which  at  the  period  when  he 
lived  was  very  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country — was  necessary.  He  publicly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  a rich  peasantry  made 
I a rich  emperor.  These  were  his  reasons  for 
insisting  on  the  abolition  of  the  unjust  poU-tax, 
and  the  division  of  the  peasants’  lands  from 
those  of  their  landlords. 

' Possoshkoff ’s  ideas  agree  in  many  respects  with 

those  by  which  Peter  the  Great  was  guided  in 
his  practical  work,  but  at  the  time  they  appeared 
they  seemed  so  bold  that  their  author  was  thrown 
into  prison.  It  should  be  stated  that  during 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  centru-y  printing  in 
Bu.ssia  was  very  little  developed.  Some  kinds 
of  economic  ideas  were  disseminated  through 
ji  reading  the  government  proclamations  generally 
called  ukases  (edicts),  in  which  complete  econ- 
omic doctrines  were  often  expounded.  The 
1>  ukases  of  this  class,  promulgated  by  Peter 
the  Great  and  Catherine  II.,  are  especially 
■ characteristic.  Government  guardianship,  the 
j,,  leading  idea  in  the  ukases  of  the  former,  is 
replaced  by  ideas  of  economic  liberty  in  the 
■j  : ukases  of  the  latter.  While  Peter  I.  was 
t convinced  that  no  progress  could  be  made 
i i except  by  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  the 
J monarch,  Catherine  II.  maintained  that  econ- 
, j I omic  progress  could  only  be  reached  by  the 
B interference  of  government. 

she  sought  to  increase  and  revivify 
K freedom  to  trade  and  industry,  and 

incentives.  In  the  interval  between 
.-ff  . *'®ign3  of  Peter  I.  and  Catherine  II.,  a great 

mtellectual  change  took  place  in  Russian  society 
--■B  the  influence  of  the  intercourse  with 

rjK  Western  Europe. 

’ educated  part  of  society  became  ac- 

’ ^th  the  different  ideas  of  French 

r jH|  "Titers,  encyclopaedists,  and  Physiocrats,  and 

' B III. 


the  empress  Catherine  II.  herself  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  intellectual  movement. 

In  1765  she  ratified  the  charter  of  a Volun- 
tary Economic  Society,  which  took  its  rise 
among  those  of  the  courtiers,  lords,  and  ladies, 
who  were  well  educated  and  who  were  intimate 
mth  the  empress  herself.  This  society  was 
in  consequence  for  a long  time  the  centre  of 
economic  thought  in  Russia.  The  principal 
question  that,  through  the  initiation  of  the 
empress  Catherine,  interested  this  society 
almost  from  the  very  moment  of  its  establish- 
ment, was  that  of  “the  peasantry  and  their 
state  of  servitude.”  In  the  year  1766  Catherine 
II.  anonymously  furnished  the  society  with 
1000  ducats  to  be  given  in  prizes  to  those  who 
had  written  the  best  essays  on  a theme  formu- 
larised  by  the  society  in  the  following  terms  : 
“What  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the 
country  ; that  the  peasantiy  should  own  then- 
land  or  that  they  should  possess  merely  personal 
property,  and  how  far  should  their  rights  with 
regard  to  property  in  land  or  to  personal  property 
extend  ? ” It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  soon 
after  the  offer  of  the  prizes,  167  essays  were 
sent  in,  7 the  work  of  Russians,  the  remainder  of 
foreigners.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  former 
was  one  written  by  Polevoi,  in  which  he  argues 
that  in  comparison  with  serfs,  peasant  pro- 
prietors cultivate  the  soil  better  and  therefore 
more  profitably,  this  being  equally  advantageous 
to  themselves  and  to  the  state.  The  question 
of  “servitude  ” has  never  ceased  since  that  time 
to  interest  the  Russian  economic  mind.  Such 
writers  as  Miller  devoted  all  their  energy  to 
discussing  the  subject  with  the  celebrated 
Linguet,  who  maintained  that  servitude  (serf- 
dom) would  lead  to  an  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  the  working  classes,  and  with  the  well-known 
publisher  Radichtcheff,  whose  book  entitled  A 
Journey  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  1790,  gives 
a striking  description  of  serfdom  in  Russia,  and 
at  the  same  time  eagerly  protests  against  it. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  the 
peasantry  was  the  central  one  of  the  economic 
literature  of  the  time  of  Catherine  II.  It  is 
true  that  the  journals  of  the  Voluntary  Econ- 
omic Society  published  not  a few  other  economic 
articles,  but  by  far  the  gi-eater  part  of  them 
dealt  with  the  practical  side  of  the  question, 
almost  without  touching  questions  of  theory. 
The  tendency  of  the  Voluntary  Economic  Society 
was  shown  at  the  very  outset  of  its  operations 
by  its  admission  how  necessary  it  was  to  study 
the  position  of  rural  economy  in  Russia.  Hence 
acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Clingstate,  one  of 
its  members,  it  sent  out  questions  on  the  subject 
to  persons  who  had  studied  the  matter,  and 
on  the  receipt  of  the  replies,  printed  epitomes 
drawn  up  from  them.  Of  the  editors  of 
The  Transactions  of  the  Voluntary  Economic 
Society  during  this  interesting  epoch,  Stephen 
Junckowski  (born  1762)  should  be  specially 
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commemorated.  He  studied  for  a considerable 
time  agronomy  in  France  and  England,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  many- 
volumed  work  entitled  A New  and  Fxdl  System 
of  Practical  and  Rural  Economy,  published 
in  1807.  During  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  no 
Russian  authors  wrote  on  theoretic  economics. 
The  empress  herself  and  those  who  were  on 
familiar  terms  with  her  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  French  authors,  the  ency- 
clopaedists and  physiocrats,  and  read  them  in 
the  original.  There  were  translated  into  Russian 
from  French,  Von  Bielfeld’s  Institutions 
Politiques,  by  Prince  Shakowski  and  Professor 
Bagroff,  % order  of  the  empress,  1768-1775. 
From  the  German,  JusTi’s  Die  Grundveste  zu 
der  Macht  und  Glilckseligkeit  der  Staaten,  by 
John  Bogayeffski,  1772-78.  The  first  part  of 
SoNNENFELs’  Grundsdtze  der  Polizei,  Handlung 
und  Einanzwissenschaft  in  1787  by  Gayriloff, 
and  besides  these  in  1780  a Russian  translation 
was  made  (from  French)  by  Popoff  of  Muka- 
TORi’s  work,  Della  Puhhlica  Felicitci,  1749. 

To  complete  the  description  of  this  period, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  1773  Reichal, 
history  professor  at  the  university  of  Moscow, 
included  in  his  course  of  lectures  some  details 
of  the  economic  description  of  other  countries. 
These  lectures  were  published  in  1775  under 
the  title  A Short  Manual  of  Information  on  the 
Religious,  Political,  Economic,  and  Ed^icaiional 
Gondition  of  certain  European  States.  Besides 
this,  between  1761  and  1769  the  famous 
Schlatser  lectured  on  the  theory  of  statistics 
at  the  academy  of  science  in  Petersburg.  Both 
of  these  were  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  Ar- 
chenval,  the  historian  of  economic  thought  in 
Russia  during  the  second  period. 

The  Second  Period — First  half  of  19  th 
century.  — The  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.  (died  1796)  and  the  short  reign 
of  her  son  the  Emperor  Paul  (reigned  1796- 
1801),  were  times  of  terrible  reaction  in 
Russia.  Those  who  had  lost  confidence  in 
Catherine’s  ideas  of  emancipation,  of  which 
she  had  dreamt  in  her  youth,  not  only  per- 
mitted no  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry,  but  even  rendered  serfdom  more 
onerous  and  extended  its  influence  through  the 
whole  of  Little  Russia.  Radichtchell''s  book, 
mentioned  above,  was  kept  out  of  the  bookshops 
by  the  police,  and  he  himself  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  persecution.  His  book  contained  a jilan 
for  granting  freedom  to  the  serfs,  for  which  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  a sentence  afterwards 
commuted  to  exile  to  Siberia.  The  uprisings 
among  the  peasantry,  which  began  in  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II. — one,  especially  violent,  having 
taken  place  in  1774 — under  the  leadership 
of  Emilian  Pugatcheif,  continued  up  to  the 
reign  of  Paul  1.,  and  were  a perpetual  source 
of  terror  to  the  whole  empire.  The  liberal 
ideas  of  the  Piiysiockats  which  had  been 


diffused  among  the  better  educated  EisEiani! 
were  pronounced  dangerous  by  the  government, 
which  began  to  take  strong  measures  for  their 
extirpation.  A very  severe  censorship  of  the 
press  was  instituted,  though  the  newspapers  were 
trifling  in  size,  their  contents  were  generally 
trivial,  and  in  particular  the  writers  on  the 
condition  of  labour,  not  only  in  Russia  but  in 
other  countries,  were  prosecuted  After  tie 
accession  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  (reigned 
1801-1825)  to  the  throne,  economic  thoc^t 
began  again  to  be  active  and  to  discuss  questions 
of  social  life  in  Russia  and  the  necessity  of 
freedom  for  labour. 

The  education  of  Alexander  I.  was  influenced 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  republican  ideas  of  hs 
Swiss  tutor  Laharpe,  and  on  the  other  by  tie 
severe  discipline  of  a soldier’s  life,  which  he 
had  been  sWctly  held  to  during  the  reign  of 
his  father.  This  accounts  for  the  duality  of 
his  thought  and  action.  At  the  beginning 
his  reign  he  advocated  self-help  and  enlighten- 
ment, at  the  end  he  relapsed  into  mysticism 
and  despotism  tinged  with  asceticism.  All  this 
had  a great  influence  on  the  development  of 
economic  thought  in  Russia,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  have  made  great  progress.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Alexander  L was  marked 
by  an  order  from  the  minister  Yasilieff  to  trans- 
late Adam  Smith’s  immortal  work  the  ITcaZt/i 
of  Nations  into  Russian.  This  translation  was 
made  by  Nicholas  Politkoffski,  1802-1806. 
Though  it  was  not  remarkable  for  exactness, 
especially  in  the  definition  of  the  terms  employed, 
it  had  a great  influence  on  Russian  students, 
who  very  quickly  accepted  the  economic  ideas 
of  the  gi-eat  Scotchman.  Through  the  lectures 
of  Christian  Schlotzer  and  his  book,  Anfangt- 
griinde  der  Staatswirthschqft  odcr  die  Lehre  vojn 
Nationalreichthum,  published  in  German  and 
Russian  1805,  Smith’s  ideas  became  known  to 
the  students  at  the  Moscow  university.  Soon 
after  they  reached  a wider  circle,  for,  stimulated 
by  the  new  teaching,  the  Voluntary  Economic 
Society  jiroposed  in  1802  a competition  for  a 
prize  for  an  essay  on  the  subject,  “ What 
measures  need  be  taken  to  rouse  a spirit  of 
activity,  energ}-,  and  industry  among  the 
peasants !”  Of  those  who  wrote  essays,  Junc- 
kowski,  whose  work  was  referred  to  above, 
should  be  mentioned,  and  Professor  Jakob  of 
the  university  of  Charkoff,  who  besides  trans- 
lating into  Russian  J.  B.  Sat’s  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  in  1805,  published  in  1807 
Griindsaf^e  der  Polizeigesetzgebung  und  der 
Polizcianstaltcn,  2 vols.  The  economic  ideas 
of  Adam  Smith  were  also  introduced  into  the 
Journal  of  Statistics  edited  by  the  academician 
Germain,  1806-1808.  Statistics  continued  to 
be  a descriptive  science,  and  Germain  was  known 
as  the  author  of  a popular  manual  of  statistics,  j 
and  a whole  series  of  articles  puhlished  in  the 
journal  he  edited.  There  was  also  published 
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n in  this  journal  a work  very  remarkable  at  its 

■ date,  written  by  Michael  Balugienski,  rector  of 

• the  university  of  St.  Petersburg,  entitled  A 
Description  of  Different  Economic  Systems,  in 
which  the  author  discusses  in  minute  detail  the 

- ideas  of  the  mercantile  school,  of  the  physiocrats, 

I and  of  Adam  Smith.  Another  contributor  to 

the  journal,  Vurst,  wi-ote  in  the  same  spirit 
as  Smith,  chiefly  on  the  finance  and  ti'ade  of 
Russia.  Count  Valerian  Stroinoffski  may  be 
described  as  a representative  of  the  school  of 
physiocrats.  His  book  The  Universal  Economy 

■ of  Natimis,  was  witten  in  Polish,  but  translated 
■ by  the  author  into  Russian  and  dedicated  to 

• the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  grand-duke  Nicholas 
5 (emperor  1825-1855).  Stroinoifski’s  work  was 

based  on  Qtjesnay’s  Tableau  £conomique,  which 
! had  been  translated  into  Russian  in  1817  after 

■ the  Russian  public  had  become  acquainted  with 
: Storch’s  excellent  Cours  d’£conomie  Politique, 

published  in  French  in  1815.  This  may  be 
said  to  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  Adam  Smith’s  ideas  popular  in  Russia. 
Well  acquainted  -with  English  and  French 

■ economic  literatm'e,  and  also  with  the  state  of 
: agricultoe  in  Russia,  Storch  was  able  to  give 
. his  pupils,  the  grand -diikes  Nicholas  and 

Michael,  most  useful  instruction  on  production, 

• exchange,  and  taxation.  He  also  wrote  in  six 
volumes  a work  containing  much  of  historical 
and  practical  infoi-mation.  Those  questions  on 

' which  Storch  differed  from  Smith  are  pointed 

■ out  by  Dr.  Ingram,  History  of  Pol.  Econ.,  pp. 
188,  189. 

Russian  scholars  wUl  notice  in  particular 
' those  pages  in  Storch’s  work  in  which  he 
' explained  to  the  grand-duke  Nicholas,  the  future 
autocrat  of  Russia,  that  individual  freedom  and 

• security  of  private  property  are  indispensable 
to  the  development  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  country — a truth  which  it  is  often  neces- 

! sary  for  Russian  scholars  to  defend  even  at  the 
: present  time.  This  same  truth  is  emphasized 
' bytwo other economistsof thatepoch — Arsenieff, 

: professor  of  statistics  at  the  univeraity  of  St. 
Petersburg,  author  of  A Sketch  of  the  Statistics 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  2 vols.  1818,  and  N.  T. 
Turguenefi',  the  son  of  the  rector  of  the  university 
of  Moscow,  whose  work,  entitled  The  Theory  of 
Taxation,  1818,  is  still  at  the  present  day  of 

■ great  value.  According  to  Turgueneff’s  own 
statement,  he  sought  to  prove  in  this  book  that 

; freedom  is  the  only  true  basis  of  economic 

■ theory  as  for  the  theory  of  administration. 

- Purgueneff  often  quotes  England  as  an  example ; 

■ to  prove  his  theory  he  describes  the  free  institu- 

- tions  of  that  country,  asserting  that  these  have 
built  up  her  glory  and  wealth. 

After  the  war  of  1812  another  period  of  re- 
I ^don  recommenced,  and  freedom  both  of  speech 

■ vf  1 was  suppressed.  Arsenieff  and 

balugienski  were  persecuted  by  the  director 
ot  the  St.  Petersburg  educational  system. 


Runitch,  who  was  considered,  at  the  time,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  civilisation. 
He  declared  the  lectures  of  these  professors  to 
be  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  as  theymaintained  that  freedom  of  labour 
and  industry  were  essential  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  nation.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  both  Arsenieff  and  Balugienski 
would  have  been  exiled  had  not  the  grand-duke 
Nicholas,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Arseniefl',  interfered  on  their  behalf.  The  affair 
ended  with  a large  gi'oup  of  professors  being 
deprived  of  their  lectureships,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  almost  entire  disappearance,  for 
the  time,  of  economic  literature  in  Russia. 
The  accession  of  Nicholas  1.  to  the  throne 
(1825-1855)  was,  as  is  well  known,  accompanied 
by  the  political  conspiracy  of  the  “ Decern - 
berists”  and  an  uprising  of  the  people  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  latter  by  aimed  force,  a period  of  severe 
persecution  of  the  slightest  indication  of  free 
theoretical  thought  commenced.  At  the  same 
time  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  ah'eady 
embarrassed  by  the  wars  with  the  first  Napoleon, 
were  in  a serious  condition.  The  paper  circula- 
tion was  so  depreciated  in  value  that  four  and 
a half  roubles  in  bank  notes  had  to  be  given 
for  one  silver  rouble.  When  the  discussion 
of  questions  bearing  on  the  theory  of  economics 
was  forbidden,  Russian  economists  turned  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  practical  questions, 
as  far  as  was  possible  under  the  severe  censor- 
ship. It  is  characteristic  of  this  period  that 
the  economists  endeavom’ed  to  avoid  discussing 
in  their  ivritings  the  then  state  of  affairs  in 
Russia,  and  took  refuge  in  describing,  historic- 
ally, the  economic  conditions  of  bygone  times. 
In  this  manner  there  arose  that  school  of 
economic  thought  in  Russia  which  Roscher 
has  called  the  Russo-German  school,  regarding 
Storch  (1766-1825)  as  its  founder. 

Among  the  followers  of  this  school  may  be  men- 
tioned Orloff,  author  of  a book  entitled  On  the 
Credit  of  the  State  (1833). — Gagamaester,  who 
published  in  the  same  year  his  Survey  of  the 
Finances  of  Ancient  Russia. — Afonasiefl,  author 
of  On  Finance  during  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
(1848). — Gorloff,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
lectures  at  the  universities  of  Kasau  and  St. 
Petersburg,  on  The  Theory  of  Finance  (1842), 
and  Economic  Statistics  (1849). — Count  Tolstoi, 
who  publislied  The  History  of  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions of  Russia  up  to  the  Death  of  Catherine  II. 
(1848).  This  history  was  so  much  admired  that 
Tolstoi  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  of  the  home  department.  Vemadski, 
formerly  professor  at  the  miversities  of  Kiev  and 
Moscow,  and  author  of  A critico-historical  Investi- 
gation of  Italian  politico-economic  Literature  to  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  Century  (1849),  and 
Butoffski,  who  wote  An  Essay  on  National 
Wealth,  or  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(1847,  3 vols.).  The  principles  of  both  the  two 
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last-named  authors,  especially  Butoffski,  were  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  Manchester  School. 
Generally  speaking,  they  had  no  great  success  in 
Russia ; their  writings  were  commented  on  by  a 
talented  critic,  the  historian  J.  A.  Milutin.  HLs 
article,  criticising  Butoifski’s  book  mentioned 
above,  printed  in  the  Contemporary  (1847),  may 
be  compared  to  Roscher’s  works  on  method  and 
logic.  Another  member  of  the  Russo -German 
school  was  Count  Cancrin,  by  birth  and  education 
a German,  and  the  author  of  several  works  of  a 
theoretical  and  practical  character.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  Weltreichthum,  Nationalreich- 
thum  und  Staatsvnrthschaft,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  financial  policy  of  the  minister  Gurier. 
Cancrin  was,  however,  chiefly  known  through  his 
practical  work.  During  his  mini.stry  a great 
reform  in  financial  affairs  took  place,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  metallic  currency  was  re-established. 

Third  Period — Second  half  of  19th  century. — 
Alexander  II.,  ascending  the  throne  in  1855,  at  a 
time  of  complete  disorder  in  the  national  economy 
of  Russia, — the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  which 
had  so  clearly  revealed  the  deficiencies  of  the 
government,  the  absence  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  despotism  of  the  nobility  and  of  officials, 
began  to  reform  some  of  the  evils  he  found,  and 
first  of  all  to  abolish  serfdom.  In  1856  a secret 
committee  was  established  to  consider  the  question 
of  serfdom,  the  emperor  himself  being  president. 
In  1858  the  committee  was  reorganised  ; it  w’as 
called  the  principal  committee  for  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  peasantry,  and  Russian  society  was 
called  on  to  accomplish  one  of  the  grandest  of  the 
peaceful  reforms  of  the  century.  Instead  of 
22,000,000  enslaved  people,  a free  peasant  class 
was  created,  with  considerable  power  of  self- 
administration,  within  the  limits  of  their  com- 
munity and  volost.  The  rights  granted  by  law  in 
1861  to  those  peasants  who  were  servants  of  the 
nobles  were  by  degrees  extended  to  all  other 
peasants.  A consequent  result  of  the  peasant 
reform  was  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, both  of  a theoretical  and  a practical  nature, 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  tlie 
government.  In  a short  time,  between  1855  and 
1861,  Russian  economic  literature  was  enriched  by 
works  of  a theoretical  character.  Babst,  a pro- 
fessor at  Moscow,  and  author  of  an  excellent  work 
on  John  Law  and  the  Financial  Crises  in  France 
(1852),  published  in  1857  his  lectures  On  some 
Conditions  contributing  to  the  Augmentation  qf 
the  National  Capital,  and  in  1860  A Public  Lecture 
on  Political  Economy.  In  1857  he  undertook  the 
editorship  of  a journal  entitled  The  Economic 
0-uide,  which  gave  information  as  to  the  state  of 
economic  science  in  Europe  and  England.  In  this 
journal  were  published  the  writings  of  Vernadski’s 
svife,  Marie  Vemadski,  describing  investigations 
on  women’s  labour,  which  were  very  import.ant 
considering  the  time  when  they  were  written. 
The  work  of  Tengoborski,  fhudes  sur  Ics  forces 
productives  de  la  liwsie,  in  which  may  be  found 
a highly  oircuinstantial  description  of  different 
views  of  industry  in  Russia,  was  translated  into 
Russian  in  1868,  and  in  1859  a dissertation  by 
the  present  professor  at  tlio  Cliarkofl  university,' 
Gregory  Tsekanovetski,  was  published,  entitled 


The  Significance  of  Adam,  Smith  in  the  HisUny 
of  Political  Ec/momy,  in  which  the  author,  giving 
due  credit  to  Adam  Smith’s  work,  reproaches  him 
with  rationalism,  and  -with  not  regarding  the  life 
of  the  people  from  the  historical  point  of  new. 

He  also  cautioned  inactical  workers  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  idea  of  unconditional  freedom 
in  economic  matters.  This  warning  was  the  more 
necessary  as  the  advocates  of  the  cause  of  tie 
freedom  of  the  peasantry  respecting  the  division 
of  their  land,  based  their  arguments  on  the 
principle  of  unconditional  freedom.  In  the  same  | 
year,  1 859,  there  apf)eared  an  excellently  written  I 
and  copious  Principles  of  Economics  by  Professor  j 
Gorloff,  written  in  accor^nce  with  the  teaching  of  I 
J.  B.  Say,  and  free  from  extreme  views  as  to  labour.  I 
This  work  is  in  great  esteem  as  a university  text-  t 
book.  No  detailed  account  of  the  extensive  liters-  I 
ture  which  sprang  up  after  the  issue  of  the  j' 
ukase  announcing  the  imminent  liberation  of  the  I 
peasantry  can  be  given  here.  These  essays  occupied  j 
the  greater  part  of  the  monthly  periodicals  of  the  | 
time,  which  devoted  a part  of  their  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  l-oth  I 
from  a political  and  an  economic  point  of  view,  t 
It  is  enough  to  state  simply  that  these  writmgs  [ 
were  permeated  with  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  j 
the  emperor’s  protection  of  the  poorer  classes  of  | 
his  subjects,  reserving  to  him  the  right  to  promote  | 
the  free  development  of  economic  industry.  “ The  I 
common  aflairs  of  the  whole  nation  are  the  private  | 
business  of  each  of  its  members,”  wrote  the  con-  I 
tributors  to  the  economic  journal  of  the  Slavophils,  I 
Rural  Reorganisation,  published  in  Moscow  under  j 
the  editorship  of  Koshiloff,  the  intimate  friend  of  j 
Prince  Tcherkasski  and  G.  Samarin,  his  colleagues,  j 
The  following  periodicals  were  imbued  with  the  | 
same  spirit : — Native  Notes,  The  Reading  Library,  I 
the  latter  being  in  opposition  to  the  Russian  I 
Messenger,  edited  by  Katkoff,  which  held  retro-  I 
grade  views,  and  in  particular  The  Contemporary,  I 
for  which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Russian  j 
economists  worked,  Tchemychevski,  who  was  un-  I 
fortunately  exiled  to  Siberia  under  suspicion  of 
being  a member  of  a secret  revolutionary  society,  j 
Tchemychevski  may  be  called  the  founder  of  j 
scientific  socialism  in  Russia  His  economic  novel  I 
Que  faire  (see  Nihilism),  and  his  Remarks  on  1 
the  Principles  qf  Political  Economy  of  J.  S. 
MiU,  which  had  been  translated  by  him  into 
Russian  in  I860,  were  afterwards  prohibited  in 
Russia  They  have  been  republished  abroad,  but  I 
are  still  not  allowed  to  be  circulated  in  Russia 
In  the  period  from  1861-75  all  the  most  important  1 1 
economic  works  in  English  and  German  were  I 
translated  into  Russi.an,  and  new  university  regula-  | 
tions  published,  by  which  the  teaching  of  political  j t 
economy  was  established  at  the  universities.  The  ' 
consequence  of  this  was  that  the  science  became  j a 
very  popular  in  Russia,  and  at  the  present  time  ii 
there  is  not  a single  periodical  in  the  country  | II 
which  does  not  contain  articles  of  an  economic 
nature.  The  following  questions  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  particular  interest  in  Russian  economic 
literature  since  the  reform  in  1861  to  the  present 
time  ; — (1)  The  agrarian  question.  Thanks  to  the 
excellent  work  of  the  local  self-governing  bodies, 
the  Zemstvos,  the  economic  statistical  investigs- 
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tions  effected  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  Russia  provide  rich  materials  for  study 
both  with  regard  to  the  agrarian  question  and 
other  points  of  economic  interest.  Passing  over 
the  enormous  amount  of  journalistic  literature 
treating  on  this  subject,  the  chief  works  devoted 
to  it  may  be  mentioned.  As  early  as  1877,  Janson, 
author  of  the  best  work  in  Russia  on  theoretical 
statistics,  and  a professor  at  the  university  of  St. 
Petersburg,  published  An  Essay  on  the  Peasants’ 
Land  and  Taxatixm,  in  which  he  explains  the 
incompatibility  between  the  portion  of  land  given 
to  the  peasants  by  their  former  masters  and  the 
charges  on  it,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  1861.  In  1879  the  founder  of  the  economic 
statistical  bureau  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
V.  Orloff,  published  his  Forms  of  Peasant  Land- 
Holding  in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  an  inquiry 
which  may  be  regarded  as  classical,  on  the  question 
of  the  common  land-holding  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  central  parts  of  Russia,  and  the  economic  view 
of  the  subject.  A year  earlier,  1878,  the  present 
editor  of  the  liberal  paper.  The  Russian  Gazette, 
Posnikoff,  then  a professor  at  the  Odessa  uni- 
versity, published  a book  entitled  The  Common 
Oumership  of  Land,  in  which  he  maintains,  after 
comparing  the  English,  German,  and  Russian 
system  of  land-holding,  that  this  form  was  superior 
to  all  others.  At  the  same  time  John  Kaisler 
published  his  excellent  work  in  German,  Zur 
Oeschichte  und  Kritik  des  hauerlichen-Gemeinde- 
Besitzes  in  Russland,  the  last  volume  of  which 
only  appeared  in  1877.  Land- Possession  and 
Agriculture  in  Russia  and  other  Countries,  by  the 
wealthy  landowner  prince  VassUtchikofif,  was 
published  in  1881.  Professor  Hodski’s  work, 
analogical  in  its  contents,  but  far  less  able  than 
the  last-named,  appeared  in  1891,  it  is  entitled 
The  Lund  and  the  A griculturist,  the  second  volume 
dealing  with  the  study  of  the  economy  of  the 
recently  emancipated  serfs.  The  four  following 
important  works  relating  to  the  agrarian  question 
deserve  mention  ; — V.  Posnikoff’s  South-Russian 
Peasant  Economy  (1891). — The  Common  Good  of 
the  Peasantry,  by  Dr.  Vorontsovi,  the  author  of 
many  works  on  economic  subjects  ; his  book  gives 
a careful  revision  of  the  materials  gathered  together 
by  the  Zemstvos  on  the  subject  of  the  welfare  of 
the  peasants.  Professor  Karisheff’s  book  presents 
a similar  detailed  revision  of  peasant  leases  other 
than  those  granted  to  the  emancipated  peasants 
by  their  masters  in  1892  ; and  lastly,  Danielson 
wote  Outlines  of  our  Reformed  Economy  (1895), 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Karl  Makx, 
whose  book  on  Capital  Danielson  translated  into 
Russian.  The  following  >vriters  have  studied  the 
agrarian  question  as  it  exists  in  other  countries  : — 
Maxime  Kovalevski,  formerly  professor  at  Moscow 
university,  whose  book.  The  Common- Holding  of 
Land,  the  Causes,  Course,  and  Consequences  of  its 
Decline,  has  a widespread  reputation  throughout 
western  Europe  ; and  Manuilov,  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  same  university,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Rents  in  Ireland  (1895). 

The  peasant  reform  of  1861  caused,  at  the  same 
f D whole  economic  organisation 

h the  last  thirty  years  Russia 

ns  become  intersected  by  a wide-spreading  net- 


work of  railroads  ; a considerable  number  of  banks 
have  appeared  both  for  commercial  and  for  agri- 
cultural credit.  Industrial  works  and  factories 
have  sprung  up  on  her  plains  in  increasing  numbers. 
At  the  same  time  the  indebtedness  of  the  land- 
owners  have  considerably  increased,  as  have  also 
the  taxes  levied  on  the  people.  The  national  debt 
has  reached  the  proportions  of  2,278,894  thou- 
sand roubles  (roubles  converted  as  6'25  = £1) 
(£364,623,040),  and  the  constant  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  paper  money,  while  it  could  not  be  ex- 
changed into  gold,  has  caused  periodical  crises  in 
the  national  economy  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
therefore  wonderful  that  the  study  of  the  science 
of  economics  in  Russia  has  been  concentrated  on 
the  above-named  questions.  Some  of  the  principal 
works  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  ques- 
tions may  be  mentioned  here.  As  early  as  1861 
the  academician,  Bezobrazoff,  published  his  work 
entitled  Landed  Credit  and  its  Contemporary 
Organisation  in  Western  Europe,  a book  which 
for  a long  time  was  the  recognised  authority  on 
the  various  banks  for  land-credit  which  arose  at 
that  time.  Ten  years  later,  in  1871,  another  work 
appeared  equally  authoritative  on  this  point, 
entitled  Credit,  Banks,  and  the  Currency,  by 
Kaufmann,  a professor  at  St.  Petersburg  uni- 
versity. Both  of  the  last-named  economists  follow 
the  teaching  of  the  Manchester  school.  The  tenets 
of  Rodbeutus  and  the  socialists  found  an  adherent 
in  Tchaslawski,  whose  book  On  the  Question  of 
Landed  Credit  appeared  in  1881,  and  also  in  a 
degree,  in  Hodski,  author  of  Landed  Credit  in 
Russia  and  its  relations  to  the  Peasant  Land- 
owners  (1882). 

Railway  economics  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined by  Tsekanovetski,  professor  of  the  Charkoff 
university,  who  wrote  Railroads  and  the  State, 
1869  ; by  Tchuproff  of  the  Moscow  university  in 
Railway  Economy,  1875  ; by  Golovatchoff  in 
History  of  the  Railway  System  in  Russia,  1881  ; 
by  Pickno  of  Kieff  university,  in  Railway  Tari ff, 
and  by  Witte,  the  present  minister  of  finance 
(1897),  in  Principles  of  the  Railway  Tariff,  1884. 
Tliese  works  had  an  immediate  efl'ect  on  the  jiro- 
gress  of  railways  in  Russia.  As  is  well  known, 
the  greater  part  of  the  railroads  have  been  bought 
by  the  government,  which  also  controls  the  tariffs 
of  those  lines  which  still  belong  to  private  com- 
panies. 

The  question  of  the  currency  in  Rus.siahas  been 
much  before  the  public  there  during  the  last  ten 
years  ; an  impetus  being  given  to  this  through 
the  work  of  Adolph  H.  Wagner,  then  professor 
at  Dorpat,  afterwards  at  Berlin,  on  Russian  paper 
money.  Die  russische  Papierw&hrung,  eine 
volkswirthschaftliche  und  finanzpoliiische  Studie 
nebst  VorschlUgen  zur  Herstellung  der  Valuta, 
Riga,  1868.  This  book  was  translated  in  1871 
into  Russian,  by  Professor  N.  Bunge  of  the  Kieff 
university,  afterwards  minister  of  finance.  To 
Bunge  the  honour  must  be  ascribed  of  having  placed 
Russian  finance  on  a sound  footing.  Under  his 
influence,  and  in  view  of  the  imminent  reform  of 
the  money  currency,  the  work  of  Prof.  Antonovich 
of  Kieff,  afterwards  deputy  - minister  of  finance, 
entitled  The  Thsory  of  Paper  Money,  Currency, 
and  Government  Notes,  1883,  was  published. 
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Antonovich  did  not  sympathise  with  Witte  in  the 
question  of  the  money  reform,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  post  as  deputy-minister.  The  book  by 
Brant,  The  Theory  of  Rates  of  Exch/mge,  1892, 
closely  analyses  the  phenomena  of  the  rates  o' 
e.xchange.  Prof.  Sudaikin,  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
university  wrote  on  The  Oonemmeni  Bank,  1891. 
This  work  is  important  as  explaining  the  Russian 
money  currency  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
bank.  Prof.  Alexander  Miklashevsky  of  Dorpat 
wrote  Money : An  Attempt  to  Investigate  the  Main 
Positions  of  the  Classical  School  of  Economic 
Theory  in  connection  with  the  History  of  the 
Question  of  Money  (Moscow),  1895  (see  Economic 
Journal,  1896,  pp.  234-37) ; this  book  forms  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  theory  and  history  of 
money. 

The  greater  number  of  Russian  economists  have 
been  mono-metallists.  Of  the  bimetallists  two 
only  deserve  attention  — Sokalsky,  professor  of 
statistics  at  the  Charkoff  university,  recently  dead, 
who  published  in  1896  a pamphlet  entitled  Re- 
forms in  Terms,  and  Prof.  Isaieif  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Lyceum,  who  has  written  several  articles  in 
journals  advocating  a money  reform  at  the  present 
time. 

Our  economists  have  assigned,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  little  place  in  their  researches  up 
to  the  present  time  to  questions  concerning  the 
condition  of  large  manufactories,  as  also  to  the 
labour  question  in  Russia,  perhaps  because  the 
system  of  home  industries  has  prevailed.  The 
growth  of  large  industries  working  for  a large 
market  which  profit  in  Russia  by  a highly  protec- 
tive tariff,  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  studied. 
But  at  the  present  time  the  questions  of  free 
trade  and  protection,  and  whether  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  Russia  should  pass  through  the 
same  phases  of  economic  development  as  Western 
Europe,  while  there  is  no  need  that  she  should 
do  so,  divide  Russian  economists  into  several 
groups,  antagonistic  among  themselves.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  strong  partisans 
for  protection,  as  an  apologist  for  which  should  be 
named  the  celebrated  Russian  chemist,  Mendelaieif, 
whose  book  A sensible  Tariff  or  an  Investigation 
of  Industry  in  Russia  in  connection  with  her 
general  Customs'  Tariff,  published  in  1897,  supplies 
much  interesting  information  about  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country,  and  the  growth  of  its  in- 
dustries, but  it  is  marked  at  the  same  time  by 
highly  doctrinaire  views.  Landowners  and  that 
vast  class  of  persons  who  live  on  their  private 
means  are  in  Russia  the  partisans  of  free  trade.  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  these  classes  to  bear  all  the 
expensiveness  of  the  products  of  the  large  Russian 
industries.  The  book  by  Noffikoff,  Protection, 
1891,  may  be  set  against  that  of  Prof.  Mendel.iieff 
as  an  eager  defence  of  the  idea  of  free  trade.  The 
studies  of  Prof.  Yanschull  of  the  Moscow  uni- 
versity are  altogether  objective  and  impartial  in 
character.  He  wrote  English  Free  Trade,  2 vols. 
1876-82,  in  which,  having  traced  its  history,  he 
describes  those  circumstances  which  have  made 
free  trade  an  economic  necessity  in  England. 
Prof.  Yanschull  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
among  Russian  economists.  When  during  the 
administration  of  Bunge,  as  minister  of  finance,  an 


inspectorship  of  factories  was  established  in  Russia, 
Yanschull  was  appointed  inspector  for  the  Mosco* 
district,  and  his  Reports,  even  at  the  present  time, 
serve  as  a valuable  text-book  for  the  study  of 
the  condition  of  factories  in  Rnssia.  Of  a whole 
pile  of  writings  by  this  same  scholar  on  rariou* 
questions,  we  may  mention  here  his  exteu'ive 
course  of  lectures  on  finance,  1895,  and  “Imius- 
trial  Syndicates  or  entrepreneurs  unions  for  the 
regulation  of  production  especially  in  the  United 
States  of  America,”  St.  Petersbu^  _ 1 895,  whidi 
are  described  in  the  journal  Poevwe  dl Economic  Poli- 
tigue,  1896.  Prof.  Isaieff,  previously  mentioned, 
has  also  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  questions 
of  industrial  economics — he  wrote  the  best  treatise 
on  Theoretic  Economics  in  Russia,  1st  ed.  1?.^5, 
and  a treatise  on  Industrial  Societies  in  France  and 
Germany,  1879.  A socialist  in  his  views,  Prof. 
Isaieff  has  very  attentively  studied  that  common 
form  of  industrial  co-operation  in  Russia  known 
as  workmen’s  associations  (see  ABrfL),  and  also 
the  peasant  trades  of  the  government  of  Moscow. 
These  vast  researches  appeared  in  1877  and  1S5L 
Isaieff  believes  in  a future  development  of  the 
welfare  of  the  peasant  class  through  productive 
associations,  thus  approximating  to  the  group  of 
economists  which  appropriates  to  itself  the  appel- 
lation nationalist ; seeking  thus  to  connect  itself 
with  the  idea  of  the  nation,  it  favours  collecti>  ism 
and  the  management  of  industries  by  the  state, 
and  trusts  to  do  this  by  means  of  workmen’s 
associations,  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
general  possession  by  the  workmen  of  the  instru- 
ments and  results  of  production.  Among  well- 
known  representatives  of  these  opinions  are  Dr. 
Vorontsovi,  Prof.  Karisheff,  and  also  Fortunatoff, 
the  professor  of  statistics  at  the  institute  of  rural 
economy  at  New  Alexandria,  the  authorof  numerous 
works  on  the  statistics  of  rural  economy  in  Russia, 
and  Kablukoff,  assistant  - professor  at  Moscow 
university,  author  of  The  Question  of  the  Tl’ori-- 
ing  Class  in  Agriculture,  1SS4,  in  which  he 
looks  into  the  significance  of  hired  labour  in 
English  rural  economy  and  studies  the  influence 
of  its  present  oiganisation  and  the  condition  of  the 
working  class  on  production.  This  group  of  writers 
have  their  organ,  the  journal  Russian  fTcaUh, 
published  in  St.  Petersburg.  One  must  acknow- 
ledge that  writers  of  this  school  have  the  merit  of 
studying  attentively  the  economic  condition  of  the 
peasants,  but  one  cannot  also  avoid  reproaching 
them  with  the  w'ant  of  originality  of  their 
theoretical  and  in  particular  of  their  philo- 
sophical views.  Tlie  followers  of  the  teaching  of 
Karl  Marx  form  another  division  of  Russian 
economists : as  philosophers  these  are  economic 
materialists.  As  the  be.st  example  of  this  mode 
of  thought,  Ziber,  the  late  professor  of  the  Kieff 
university,  may  be  cited.  His  works.  Outlines 
of  prrimitive  Economic  Culture,  1883,  and  Ricardo 
and  Karl  Marx  in  their  socio-economic  Researches, 
1886,  may  be  compared  with  the  best  works  of 
the  WTiters  of  Western  Europe,  both  for  the  ful- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  their  exposition  and  for 
the  width  of  the  study  they  evince.  Among  the 
latest  writers  of  this  school  may  be  named  Tugan  j 
Baranoffski,  assistant  professor  at  St.  Petersburg  j 
university,  author  of  an  able  enquiry  into  in-  ; 
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dustrial  crises  in  England  (1895)  — a fellow- 
labourer  who  is  publishing  at  the  present  time,  in 
Russia,  a large  encyclopaedic  dictionary,  and  who 
is  the  author  of  several  pamphlets — Struve  ; and 
the  Russian  political  exile,  PlechanofF.  This 
school  published  its  own  organ,  a journal  entitled 
the  Neio  World,  in  St.  Petersburg.^  This  school 
believes  that  economic  development  in  Russia  will 
follow  the  same  lines  as  it  has  done  in  Western 
Europe  ; that  no  workmen’s  associations,  and  no 
peasant  communities  will  save  Russia  from  the 
calamity  of  the  supremacy  of  capitalistic  economy 
— that  in  the  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries the  systems  of  small  industries  now 
connected  with  agriculture  will  disappear,  that 
the  peasantry  in  the  future  will  change  into  a 
landless  working-class,  and  that  the  sooner  this 
wearisome  process  comes  to  an  end  the  sooner  will 
it  be  possible  to  enter  on  the  organisation  of  a 
working  class  of  society  which  thus  belongs  alto- 
gether to  the  future.  Unfortunately  the  present 
state  of  this  working  class  of  society  is  far  from 
bright,  and  is  very  imperfectly  studied.  No  works 
thoroughly  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
working-class  exist,  probably  because  the  censors 
would  not  allow  such  works  to  pass.  Meanwhile 
in  spite  of  facts,  expressed  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  immense  strikes,  which  constitute,  according  to 
existing  legislation,  a serious  capital  crime,  it 
is  asserted  in  competent  circles,  and  by  the  con- 
servative press,  that  the  labour  question  does  not 
exist  in  Russia  at  all,  and  that  the  relations 
between  the  working  people  and  employers  are 
altogether  of  a patriarchal  character.  A little 
information  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
working-class  in  Russia  is,  however,  scattered 
through  journalistic  literature.  Amongst  these 
are  some  remarkable  articles  by  the  historian, 
Semevski,  on  the  working-people  and  gold-mines 
in  Siberia — some  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
factory  inspectors,  who  unfortunately  have  ceased 
to  publish  them  for  general  information,  and  some 
in  certain  publications  of  the  trade  and  factory 
department  of  the  minister  of  finance.  In  1895 
the  assistant  professor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  uni- 
versity, Yarotski,  published  his  work.  The  Insur- 
ance of  Workpeople  in  connection  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Employers,  more  theoretical  than 
practical. 

The  historical  school  of  political  economy  has 
but  few  repre.sentatives  in  Russia.  Among  them 
is  Korsak,  whose  book  On  Forms  of  Ind/ustry  in 
Oenercd  and  of  the  Signification  of  Home  Produc- 
tion  in  Western  Europe,  1861,  is  still  important. 
Aristoff,  the  author  of  a valuable  work.  The 
Ir^ustry  of  Ancient  Russia,  1866.  Professor 
Yanschul  and  Professor  Tsekanovetski  previously 
mentioned,  and  Tchuprofif  of  the  Moscow  uni- 
versity, author  of  a text-book  on  political  economy 
and  its  history,  used  throughout  the  Russian 
universities.  Levitski,  professor  at  Charkofl"  uni- 
versity, wrote  on  the  problems  and  method  of 
the  science  of  national  economy  1890,  and  Ivan 
Miklashevsky,  who  wrote  in  1894  an  Investigation 
vnio  the  History  of  Rural  Economy  and  the  Colonis- 
ation of  Southern  Russia.  In  conclusion,  it  should 

* '^ia  journal  is  now  (1898)  forbidden  by  the  govern- 


be  mentioned  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
Russian  ministry  of  finance  and  agriculture  has 
published  very  valuable  researches  on  dilferent 
questions  of  economy,  prepared  by  the  officials  of 
these  departments.  Such  for  instance  is  the  col- 
lection of  information  on  different  phases  of  in- 
dustry in  Russia  published  by  the  ministries  in 
Russia  and  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
hibition at  Chicago  1893,  and  of  that  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod  in  1896  and  many  others.  The  present 
head  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture  in  Russia, 
JermolofiF,  is  the  author  of  a valuable  investigation 
of  systems  of  agriculture,  3rd  ed.,  1895.  Of 
economists  who  have  studied  the  questions  of 
finance  and  taxation  the  following  deserve  notice  : 
Bloch,  the  author  of  a four-volumed  work  on  The 
Finances  of  Russia  during  the  19th  Century, 
furnished  with  extremely  exact  statistical  data, 
1882,  and  such  details  regarding  their  history 
that  the  work  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  ; the 
professor  of  the  university  of  Kasan,  Levoff ; of  the 
St.  Petersburg  university,  Lebedefl’ ; of  the  Moscow 
university,  and  also  the  historian,  Mihoukofl', 
at  present  professor  at  Sophia  (Bulgaria)  ; and 
Lappo  Danileflski,  professor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Historio- Philological  Institute.  The  first  published, 
1892,  a full  investigation  entitled  The  State 
Economy  of  Russia  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
18th  Century  and  the  Reforms  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  second  is  known  for  his  work  The  Organisa- 
tion of  Direct  Taxation  in  the  Government  of 
Moscow  in  the  I7th  Century.  Both  the  above 
named  works  are  founded  on  careful  study  of  still 
unpublished  materials  among  the  archives  of 
Russia.  I.  M. 

RYOT  (literally  “protected”)  denotes  an 
Indian  cultivator  whether  he  is  under  a 
Zemindar  or,  as  in  Bombay  and  most  of 
Madras,  independent  in  his  relation  to  the 
revenue  authorities.  It  is  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  he  is  usually  referred  to  and  will  be 
described  here. 

Where  land  is  settled  on  the  “raiyatwdri” 
system,  as  it  is  called,  the  land  of  some  ryot 
is  taxed  field  by  field  according  to  its  soils, 
position,  and  iirigation,  but  so  as  not  to 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  net  produce.  The 
settlement  holds,  usually,  for  thirty  years. 
The  waste  is  not  “settled.”  Extracts  from 
the  settlement  register  are  used  as  title- 
deeds.  The  ryot  may  give  up  his  holding  and 
also  his  liability  for  revenue.  About  85  jier 
cent  in  Bombay  may  be  called  owners,  and 
they  own  on  the  average  24  acres  each. 
Assam  and  Burma  are  “settled”  on  similar 
lines. 

In  “raiyatwdri”  districts  an  overlord  in 
receipt  of  what  may  bo  called  fee  farm  rents 
from  the  ryot,  and  joint  ownership  of  a ryot 
and  other  members  of  his  family,  are  some- 
times present.  Again,  “Zaminddri”  tenures 
of  individuals,  and  of  landlord  groups  of 
villagers,  and  “raiyatwdri”  tenures,  have 
passed  in  historical  times  one  into  the  other  ; 
for  all  this  the  fiscal  corresponds  to  a real 
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distinction  something  like  ours  between  a 
district  of  LIanor,  the  Mark  System,  and 
Peasant  Proprietors  respectively ; but  in 
India  taxation,  in  Europe  ownership,  is  the 
root  of  the  distinction.  The  differentia  of  the 
“ raiyatwari " district  is  that  there  is  a “head- 
man ” of  each  village,  whose  holding  is  usually 
free  of  land  tax,  and  he  is  never  responsible 
for  his  co-villagers’  land  taxes.  The  other 

S.  W.,  Gent.  (W.  Smith,  according  to  W.  C.' 
England’s  Interest  Asserted,  1696,  p.  19),  wrote 
The  Oolden  Fleece  wherein  is  related  the  English 
Wools  in  its  Manufacture  (1656),  in  which  he 
urged  the  restoration  of  searching  and  measuring 
powers  wielded,  before  4 James  I.  c.  2,  § 22,  by 
the  royal  Aulnager,  whose  office  he  over- 
valued as  Malynes  did  that  of  the  Royal 
Exchanger  (see  Exchanger,  Royal).  His  argu- 
ments are  mainly  derived  from  J.  May  (1613) 
and  the  title  recalls  Sir  W.  Vaughan  (1626). 
He  also  (like  W.  Scott)  urged  strict  apprentice- 
ships ; and  his  wish  to  limit  the  export  of 
wool  started  the  famous  controversy  in  which 
Fortrey  (1663),  Child  (1667),  and  W.  C. 
(1669),  took  part.  J.  D.  R. 

W.  S.  (Stafford).  See  W.  Stafford. 

SAAVEDRA-FAXARDO.  See  Fajardo. 

SAC  AND  see.  See  Socmen  and  Socage. 

SADLER,  Michael  T.  (1780-1835).  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  Malthus  {q.v.)  and  “ the 
political  economists,”  was  M.P.  for  Newark 
1829-1832.  Though  concerned  with  continuing 
controversies,  his  two  books  Ireland,  its  Evils 
and  their  Remedies,  London,  1828, '8vo,  and 
The  Law  of  Population,  London,  1830,  8vo,  are 
little  help  to  the  modern  reader.  Great  as  has 
been  the  influence  of  Malthhs’s  essay  on  subse- 
quent thought,  the  essay  itself  is  little  read — 
much  less  the  answers  it  called  forth.  Sadler’s 
two  remedies  for  Irish  Uls  were  a poor  law, 
enacted  a few  years  after  the  issue  of  his  hook, 
and  a tax  on  absenteeism.  More  interesting  was 
his  attitude  on  other  questions.  In  opposing 
the  reform  bill  of  1831  he  anticipated  a line  of 
argument,  afterwards  used  by  Disraeli,  that  the 
bill,  establishing  a uniform  middle-class  fran- 
chise, was  largely  an  anti-democratic  and  dis- 
franchising measure.  A bill  he  introduced  the 
same  year  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent history.  Cottages  were  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
garden  allotments  granted  to  agricultural 

1 W.  C.  was  William  Carter,  a busy  informer  ami 
writer  of  pamphlets  against  exporting  wool,  e.g.,  Britf 
Adwrtisement,  ltl72 ; Full  and  clear  Ansu'cr  to  a Vaper 
intituled  Heatons  for  a limited  Ertwrtation,  1077 ; Summary 
0/  certain  Papers,  1085  ; Proceedings  against  Transjmrta- 
tion,  1093  ; Abstract  of  Proceedings,  1088,  1094  ; Usurjxi- 
tions  of  Frayice,  1095,  op.  J.  Smith,  Memoirs  qf  IPool,  1767, 
V.  i.  pp.  103,  108  n.,  179,  199  ; Cal.  qf  State  Papers,  Dorn. 
Her.,  1071-72,  jin.  155,  150.  His  writings  are  dull,  and 
owe  much  to  \V.  S.,  and  assume  that  no  wool  can  be 
manufactured  unless  wholly  or  partly  British  or  Irish. 
Possibly  the  same  W.  C.  wrote  Trade's  Destruction  . . . 
or  Excise  decryed,  1059;  and  A broadside  against  the  IPin- 
doxo  Tax,  1095. 


officers  of  the  village  are  also  usually  rewarded 
with  free  holdings. 

[See  Zemindar  where  authorities  are  specified. 
Yule,  Ilobson-Jobson  — R.  Jones,  Peasant  Rents 
(1831),  rep.  in  Economic  Classics  (1895),  classes 
peasant  rents  thus : (1)  serf  or  labour ; (2) 
metayer;  (3)  ryot;  (4)  and  cottier  rents.  He  does 
not  sufficiently  keep  European  ideas  of  ownership 
out  of  the  Indian  discussions.  j.  d.  r. 

labourers.  The  deserving  were  to  be  re- 
warded by  the  opportunity  of  keeping  a cow, 
to  be  depastured  on  a general  allotment. 
Rightly  does  the  author  of  his  Memairt 
characterise  his  system  as  “patemaL”  He 
was  more  practical  in  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  factory  children.  His  labours  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  subject — session  of 
1831 — probably  shortened  his  life.  He  wat. 
the  Parliamentary  leader  of  Factory  Reform, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  lost  his  seat  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  (Lord  Ashley)  was  pressed  into  the 
front  place.  This  deserves  commemoration,  as 
the  Factory  Acts  struggle  may  be  regarded  at 
the  occasion  when  Laissez  Faire  received  its 
first  serious  blow.  He  was  a strong  advocate 
of  the  corn  laws  and  protection  ; he  opposed 
the  new  poor  law,  and,  on  currency  questions 
was  in  favour  of  inconvertible  paper  money. 
But  the  man  was  himself  of  more  importance 
than  his  opinions.  His  speeches  contain 
passages  of  undoubted  eloquence  ; and  he  may 
be  remembered  as  the  most  disinterested  and 
guileless  of  tory  democrats. 

[Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  WrUings  qf  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler,  London,  1842,  8vo].  H.  e.  e. 

SAINT- AUBIN,  Camille  (1758-1820)  bom 
in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  died  at  Paris. 
A German  by  birth,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
revolution,  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  France. 
During  the  reign  of  Terror  he  was  imprisoned, 
but  liberated  on  9th  Themiidor,  an  ii.  (27th 
July  1794),  was  appointed  professor  in  one  of 
the  central  schools  (colleges  of  secondary  educa- 
tion) established  under  the  directoiy,  then  after 
the  Coup  d’£tat  of  18th  Brumaire,  an  viiL 
(9th  Nov.  1799),  he  entered  the  Tribwnat  on 
4th  Germinal,  an  x.  (25th  March  1802), 
whence  his  opposition  spirit  caused  him  a few 
months  later  to  be  expelled.  Up  to  that  date 
he  had  written  many  pamphlets,  all  on  subjects 
of  the  day,  but  too  often  paradoxical.  This 
caused  J.  B.  Say  to  nickname  him  the  bouffon 
of  jKilitical  economy,  but  at  times  his  works 
were  full  of  good  sense  and  truth — during  the 
empire  he  devoted  himself  to  education,  in  par- 
ticular to  a course  of  instruction  in  finance,  and 
MTote  a pamphlet  on  the  Monopoly  of  Tobacco. 
He  died  soon  after,  leaving  behind  him  a transla- 
tion of  J.  Bentham’s  Rewards  arul  Punishments, 

His  best  work  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
is  his  pamphlet  Les  Banques  Particuliires  (an  v. 
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1797),  in  which  he  speaks  in  favour  of  a free 
issue  of  notes  to  bearer  by  certain  banks  to  be 
cashed  in  specie  on  demand. 

Besides  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  he  is  the  only 
^vriter  we  know  of  at  that  date  in  favour  of  the 
freedom  of  banks,  though,  to  be  exact,  there  was 
also  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  France,  Lecoulteux- 
Canteleu,  whom  the  emperor  contrived  to  replace  by 
a governor  nominated  by  himself,  when,  in  1806, 
he  granted  the  monopoly  of  issue  to  that  great 
house  of  business.  a.  c.  f. 

SAINT  CHAMANS,  Vicomte  Auguste  de 
(1777-1861),  born  at  Paris,  died  at  Chal trait 
(Mame).  A deputy,  1824-27,  then  councillor 
of  state  till  the  restored  monarchy  came  to  an 
end. 

His  works  are  based  on  two  erroneous  views 
which  corroborate  each  other  : — the  Mercantile 
System  and  Peotbotion.  He  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  upholders  of  the  theory  of  the 
Balance  op  Trade.  Just  as  the  Spartans  held 
out  the  drunken  slaves  to  their  sons  as  warnings 
to  them  against  intoxication,  let  us  give,  for  those 
who  now  deride  free  trade,  the  titles  of  St.  Chaman’s 
books,  which,  in  their  day,  had  some  reputation. 
I/u  Systhne  d'impdt  fondi  sur  les  principes 
d' iamomie  politiqw,  8vo,  1820. — Nouvel  essai  sur 
la  richesse  des  Tuitions,  8vo,  1824.  These  two 
books,  revised,  formed  the  foundation  of  his  TraiU 
d'konomie  pvMique,  3 vols.  8vo,  1852.  In  this 
last  work  the  following  sentence  appeared.  We 
will  give  it  without  comment,  to  be  admired  by 
the  veteran  adherents  of  protection.  “ Bkiissons 
les  obstacles  que  la  cherti  du  combustibU  oppose  chez 
naus  d la  multipliciU des  machines  d vapeur''  (“  Let 
us  be  thankful  to  the  obstacles  to  the  increase  of 
steam-power  in  applied  machinery,  which  are 
caused  by  the  dearness  of  fuel  in  France”).  It 
should  be  added  that  these  works  are  examples  of 
good  literary  power,  and  their  author  has  always 
held  the  esteem  of  the  public.  a.  c.  f. 

SAINT  HAIPPY,  M.  de.  See  Lottin, 
A.  P. 

SAINT  P^RAVY  (Jean  Nicholas  Mak- 
CELLIN  Gu^rineau  De)  1732-1789  ; author  of 
novels,  comedies,  and  books  on  social  and 
economic  topics,  he  was  a contributor  to  the 
Jonmud  de  V Agriculture  et  du  Commerce  of 
Dupont  de  Nemours. 

In  1767,  his  Mimoire  sur  les  effets  de  I’impdt 
indirect  sur  le  revenu  des  proprietaires  de  hiens- 
fonds,  printed  the  following  year  in  Paris,  received 
a prize  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Gaiety  of 
Linuses  in  competition  with  Graslin,  who  only 
obtained  a mention,  honorable.  Turgot  wrote 
Observations  (Qiuvres,  ed.  Daire,  i.  pp.  416  et 
eeq.),  on  the  papers  of  both  ; Saint  Pdravy  closely 
followed  Quesnat’s  views  on  the  produit  net 
exclusively  yielded  by  land,  whilst  Graslin  main- 
lined that  wealth  was  derived  from  labour. 
^ a note  reprinted  by  Daire  (p.  416),  Dupont  de 
Nemours  remarks  that  both  papers  cannot  be  read 
without  difficulty,  owing,  amongst  other  causes, 
w an  affectation  of  metaphysics  common  to  both 

e.  ca. 

Charles  Ir£n£e  Castel, 
Abbe  de  (1658-1743),  bom  at  the  chateau  of 
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St.  Pierre- Eglise  near  Barfleur  (Manche)  ; was  a 
man  who  formed  many  plans,  generally  acknow- 
ledged at  the  present  day  as  likely  to  succeed, 
and  some  of  them  even  have  been  realised.  He 
always  kept  the  interest  of  the  public  before 
him  as  his  aim,  never  his  own.  He  was  a man 
of  strong  character  ; as  an  example  of  this,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  expelled  from  the  French 
Academy  of  which  he  had  been  a member  since 
the  year  1695,  because  he  would  not  give  Louis 
XIV.  the  title  of  the  “great.”  He  was  moved 
to  this  by  the  misery  of  the  people  during  the 
last  years  of  that  king’s  long  reign — w’e  will  not 
call  it  that  grand  reign. 

HLs  Projet  de  paix  perpetuelle,  3 vols.  12mo, 
1713,  has,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  made 
people  regard  him  as  a visionary. 

In  our  time,  however,  international  arbitration 
has  had  some  success,  which  makes  us  think  the 
dream  of  the  Abbd  de  St.  Pierre  may  perhaps  one  day 
be  at  least  partially  realised.  His  Discours  sur  la 
Polysynodie  {17 18, 4to;  1719, 12mo),is  somekindof 
plan  for  a political  and  administrative  constitution. 
Like  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon  a century  later,  he 
maintained  that  the  Golden  Age  was  in  the  future, 
not  in  the  past.  One  work  of  his,  less  known 
though  perhaps  better  worth  knowing,  is  Annales 
politiques,  a contemporary  public  history  of  the 
period  1658-1739,  containing  original  thought  and, 
very  often,  the  signs  of  good  sense  and  consequently 
of  a sober  and  impartial  judgment.  The  works  of 
this  “ homme  de  bien,”  as  he  was  called  in  his 
time,  are  rare  and  difficult  to  collect,  sometimes 
they  are  heavy  reading. 

M.  Gustave  de  Molinari  has  devoted  a volume 
to  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  entitled  L'abbi  de 
Saint-Pierre,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres,  18mo,  1857, 
in  which,  after  a concise  account  of  his  life,  he 
gives  some  extracts — those  most  worth  knowing — 
from  his  works.  a.  c.  f. 

ST.  SIMON  (St.  Simonism),  Claude- 
Henri,  Comte  de  (1760-1825).  The  count  de 
St.  Simon  ivas  descended  from  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  de  St. 
Simon,  the  celebrated  author  so  well  known 
as  connected  with  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  was  very  proud  of  his  noble  budh  and  re- 
lates that  his  servant  had  orders  to  call  him 
every  morning  with  the  words,  “Rouse  your- 
self, Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  have  great  things 
to  accomplish  to-day.”  In  the  same  spirit  he 
made  it  a rule  “to  lead,  while  his  strength 
lasted,  the  most  original  and  most  active  life 
possible.”  And  he  adhered  strictly  to  this 
maxim  ; first  he  served  in  the  war  of 
American  Independence,  then  he  made  a plan 
for  cutting  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  was  im- 
prisoned during  the  revolution,  travelled  in 
England  and  Germany,  played  the  part  of  a 
grand  seigneur,  was  ruined,  fell  into  the  most 
terrible  want,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  in 
1823  only  a short  time  before  his  death  from 
natural  causes,  and  finally,  after  his  death, 
was  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  a new  religion. 

It  was  not  till  1817,  and  therefore  when  he 
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had  attained  a considerable  age,  that  he  brought 
out  his  first  works — among  these  was  his 
celebrated  Pardbole  (1819),  a bitter  satire 
directed  against  the  governing  classes,  against 
whom  he  inveighed  as  parasites.  For  this  he 
was  prosecuted  by  the  government,  but  their 
opposition  made  him  famous.  His  principal 
work  is  Du  Systime  Industriel  (1821).  But 
it  was  only  after  his  death  that  the  influence 
of  St.  Simon  became  at  all  considerable.  This 
was  principally  due  to  his  two  pupils  Bazard 
and  Enfantin,  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
St.  Simonian  School.  They  set  on  foot  a 
systematic  course  of  promulgating  their  doc- 
trines in  different  quarters  of  Paris,  established 
many  journals  of  which  the  best  known  was 
the  Globe,  and  finally  established  a community 
almost  resembling  a religious  house,  at  MenU- 
montant,  a suburb  of  Paris  ; this,  however, 
was  broken  up  by  the  law  prohibiting  such 
associations.  The  influence  exercised  by  St. 
Simon  and  his  followers  was  incredible,  it 
was  a perfect  fascination.  Almost  every  one 
who  is  well  kno^vn  of  the  generation  which 
dates  from  1830  belonged  more  or  less 
to  the  school  of  St.  Simon.  It  is  enough 
to  mention  here,  besides  the  most  illustrious 
of  all,  Auguste  Comte,  economists  like  Michel 
Chevalier,  socialists  like  Leroux,  engineers 
like  Lesseps,  financiers  like  E.  Pereire,  poli- 
ticians like  Hippolyte  Carnot  (the  father  of 
the  late  president  of  the  French  republic), 
artists  like  the  musician  Felicien  David, 
historians  like  Augustin  Thierry,  and  many 
more.  This  influence,  more  than  the  personal 
fascination  so  extraordinary  but  so  very  real, 
exercised  on  their  contemporaries  by  St. 
Simon  and  Enfantin — le  Plre  Enfantin,  as 
he  was  called — can  be  explained  as  follows. 
The  doctrine  of  St.  Simon,  higlily  aristocratic 
in  reality,  since  he  would  entrust  the  govern- 
ment only  to  “ the  most  worthy,”  marked  a re- 
action against  the  French  Revolution — against 
the  idea  of  an  absolute,  a “brutal”  equality. 
It  marked,  also,  a still  more  absolute  reaction 
against  the  martial  and  military  spirit  of  the 
Napoleonic  period,  and  announced — as  Herbert 
Spencer  did  later — the  substitution  of  the  in- 
dustrial for  the  military  regime.  Thus  it  was 
admirably  adapted  to  entrap  savants,  manu- 
facturers, and  artists  to  whom  it  promised 
sovereign  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  pro- 
fessed to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work  of 
the  revolution  by  abolishing  the  privileges 
of  birth.  Privileges  of  birth  had  been  abolished 
by  the  Revolution  only  in  mattera  relating  to 
public  functions,  but  not  in  matters  relating 
to  economic  functions,  those  of  the  employer, 
for  example,  or  the  landed  proprietor.  Those 
powers  stiU,  as  formerly,  fell  to  the  recipient  by 
the  chances  of  heredity,  no  matter  how  incap- 
able or  unworthy  ho  might  bo.  St.  Simonism 
sought  to  suppress  the  last  and  the  most  import- 


ant heritages — hereditary  wealth  and  hereditary 
poverty.  The  abolition  of  heredity,  to  Lave 
its  due  effect,  was  to  involve,  if  not  the  abolition 
of  the  absolute  right  of  property,  at  least  iu 
transformation  into  a life-interest,  forming  a 
kind  of  public  trusteeship.  According  to 
St.  Simon  the  landed  proprietor,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  merchant  should  all  become 
really  “ public  functionaries,”  employing  the 
instmments  of  production  confided  to  their 
charge  to  the  best  possible  advantage  for  the 
interest  of  society — as  the  captain  with  his 
warship  or  the  artilleryman  with  his  gum 

The  basis  of  all  this  is  the  theory  taught  at 
the  present  time  by  various  schools,  and  especi- 
ally by  that  of  CuBiSTiAS  Socialism,  that  the 
proprietor  and  the  employer  should  consider 
themselves  as  exercising  a social  function,  and 
should  make  the  most  of  what  has  been  en- 
trusted to  them  as  in  the  lesson  contained  in 
the  parable  of  the  “talents.”  But  the 
followers  of  St.  Simon  were  not  content  with 
a simple  metaphor.  They  drove  the  idea  of 
association  to  its  extreme  limits,  even  as 
far  as  assimilation,  and  refused  to  admit 
that  a social  function  might  be  hereditary 
without  any  guarantee  of  capacity.  Their 
doctrines  were  briefly  and  clearly  summarised 
in  a letter  dated  1st  October  1830,  which  we 
give  here,  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  deputies  and  signed  Hazard  and 
Enfantin  : ‘ ‘ The  followers  of  St.  Simon  believe 
in  the  natural  inequality  of  men,  and  look  on 
this  inequality  as  the  basis  of  association,  as 
the  indispensable  condition  of  social  order. 
All  they  desire  is  the  abolition  of  every  privilege 
of  birth  without  exception,  and  as  a conse- 
quence the  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  all 
these  privileges,  the  power  of  bequest,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  leave  to  chance  the  apportion- 
ment of  social  advantages,  and  to  condemn  the 
largest  class  in  number  to  vice,  ignorance,  and 
poverty.  They  desire  that  all  instruments  of 
labour,  land,  and  capital,  which  now  form,  sub- 
divided, the  inheritances  of  private  owners, 
should  be  united  in  one  social  fund,  and  that 
this  fund  should  be  operated  on  principles  of 
association  and  by  a hierarchy,  so  that  each 
one  will  have  his  task  according  to  his  capacity, 
and  wealth  according  to  his  work"  {Doctrine 
de  SL  Simon,  vol.  i.). 

But  who  is  to  regulate  this  hierarchy  ? Who 
is  to  distribute  to  each  his  duty,  the  idea  of 
descent  being  abolished ! By  what  sign  is 
the  most  worthy  to  be  recognised  1 On  these 
points  the  teaching  of  the  followers  of  St 
Simon  is  very  vague.  They  say  that  the  chef- 
industricl  in  each  city,  whom  they  term  the 
mayor  {maire),  ‘ ‘ will  distribute  to  each  one  his 
duties  according  to  capacity  and  not  according 
to  birth,  give  to  each  tools  for  work,  regulate 
the  remuneration,  the  income  of  the  employ- 
ment,” but  they  do  not  tell  us  by  whom  these 
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chefs -industr ids  themselves  will  be  chosen. 
Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? However,  they 
tell  ns  in  enigmatical  form,  that  this  care 
will  devolve  “on  him  to  whom  social  destiny 
is  most  dear  ” {Doctrine  de  St  Simon,  Exposi- 
tion, 7“®  Seance  in  note),  that  is  to  say,  on 
him  whom  he  calls  “the  priest,”  and  on  whom 
sovereign  power  is  conferred.  Thns  the  St. 
Simonian  organisation  becomes  a real  theo- 
cracy, St.  Simon  and  Pere  Enfantin  being  the 
true  priests  of  its  mysteries.  The  ruin  of  the 
school  of  St.  Simon  was  brought  about  by  its 
pretensions  to  found  a new  religion, — “ Moses, 
Jesus,  St.  Simon,  are  the  three  living  laws,” — ■ 
and  also  by  its  doctrine  on  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  which  tended  to  a sort  of  mystical 
eroticism,  and  led  to  a schism  in  the  school. 
Of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Simon  there  remain, 
however,  some  ideas  which  the  socialists  of  the 
present  day  have  availed  themselves  of  to  their 
advantage,  for  instance, — the  idea  that  rights 
of  property,  inheritance,  and  individual  liberty 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  social  utility,  and 
that  the  actual  economic  organisation,  which 
is  founded  on  individual  liberty,  rights  of 
property,  laws  of  inheritance  and  competition 
is  anarchical,  and  finally  that  the  only  means 
of  remedying  this  is  to  subordinate  all  these 
individual  rights  to  social  utility  as  the  prim- 
ary base. 

CEuvres  de  St  Simon,  2 volumes,  1832,  edited 
by  his  pupil  Olinde  de  Kodrigues,  containing  not 
all,  but  his  principal  publications.  Doctrine  de 
St  Simon,  2 vols.  1831-32,  containing  an  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrine  by  Bazard  in  a series  of  con- 
ferences, and  re-edited  by  him  ■svith  the  help  of 
Enfantin  and  Hippolyte  Carnot. 

[Louis  Reybaud,  Eludes  sur  les  Reformateurs, 
vol.  i.,  7th  ed.,  1840. — William  Sargant,  Social 
Innovators  and  their  Schemes,  1858. — Paul  Janet, 
St  Simon  et  le  St  Simonisme,  1879. — War- 
schauer,  St  Simon  und  die  St  Simonisten,  1892. 
— George  Weill,  Un  pricwrseur  de  socialisme,  St 
Simon  et  son  (Euvre,  1894  ; also  L’icole  St 
Simonienne,  son  histoire,  son  influence,  1896. — 
Booth,  St.  ^mon  and  St.  Simonism,  London,  1871. 
— J.  S.  Mill,  Autobiography}.  c.  a. 

SALE  OF  GOODS.  The  law  as  to  the  sale 
of  goods  has  been  codified  by  the  Sale  of  Goods 
Act  1893.  This  act  is  divided  into  six  parts,  of 
which  the  first  deals  with  the  formation  of  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  goods,  whilst  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  respectively  relate  to  the 
effects  of  such  contracts,  their  performance,  the 
rights  of  unpaid  sellers,  and  actions  for  breach  of 
contract ; the  sixth  part  is  supplementary.  In 
the  first  part  a distinction  is  drawn  between 
contractswhich  have  the  effect  of  passing  the  pro- 
perty to  the  purchaser  and  mere  agreements  to 
sell ; and  the  rules  are  given  as  to  the  formalities 
prescribed  in  respect  of  the  formation  of  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  goods.  As  a general  rule 
such  a contract  may  be  made  in  writing  or  by 
Word  of  mouth,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly 


by  word  of  mouth,  or  may  be  implied  from  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  ; but  a contract  for  the 
sale  of  any  goods  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  or 
uj)wards  is  not  enforceable  by  action  unless  the 
buyer  has  accepted  the  goods  or  has  paid  part 
of  the  purchase  price,  or  unless  the  party  to  be 
charged  has  signed  a written  contract  relating 
to  the  sale.  This  part  of  the  act  also  deals 
with  the  conditions  and  warranties  generally 
implied  on  the  sale  of  goods  and  their  effect. 

The  second  part  contains  rules  for  ascertain- 
ing the  intention  of  the  parties  as  to  the  time 
when  the  property  passes,  and  also  deals  with 
the  effect  of  sales  by  persons  not  being  owners 
of  the  goods.  As  a general  rule  the  buyer 
acquires  no  better  title  to  the  goods  than  the 
seller  had,  unless  the  owner  of  the  goods  is  by 
his  conduct  precluded  from  denying  the  sellers 
authority  to  sell,  but  this  rule  is  subject  to 
certain  exceptions  among  which  those  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Faotoes  Acts  (g.  v. ) 
and  the  case  of  sales  in  market  overt  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  market,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  third  part,  besides  containing  rules  as  to 
time  and  place  of  delivery  and  the  risk  of 
transit,  also  defines  what  constitutes  a final 
“acceptance”  of  the  goods.  “The  buyer  is 
deemed  to  have  accepted  the  goods  when  he 
intimates  to  the  seller  that  he  has  accepted 
them,  or  when  the  goods  have  been  delivered  to 
him  and  he  does  any  act  in  relation  to  them 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  ownership  of 
the  seller,  or  when,  after  a lapse  of  reasonable 
time,  he  retains  the  goods  without  intimating 
to  the  seller  that  he  has  rejected  them.” 

The  rights  of  unpaid  sellers,  as  laid  down  in 
the  fourth  part,  consist  of  a right  to  retain 
possession  of  the  goods  until  payment  (vendor’s 
lien),  and  also  of  the  right,  in  the  event  of  the 
purchaser  becoming  insolvent,  to  stop  the  goods 
before  they  have  actually  been  delivered  to  the 
purchaser  (stoppage  in  transitu).  The  fifth  part 
enumerates  the  seller’s  and  buyer’s  remedies  in 
case  of  breach  of  contract.  The  seller  who  has 
delivered  the  goods  has  an  action  for  the  price 
of  the  goods  ; if  the  goods  have  not  been  de- 
livered, and  the  purchaser  wrongfully  neglects 
or  refuses  to  accept  them,  the  seller  is  entitled 
to  damages,  the  measure  of  damages  being,  as 
a general  rule,  the  difference  between  the  con- 
tract price  and  the  market  price  of  the  goods 
at  the  time  fixed  for  delivery. 

If  the  seller  wrongfully  neglects  or  refuses 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  buyer,  the  buyer  is 
entitled  to  damages,  the  measure  of  damages 
being  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  an  action 
against  the  buyer  ; but  if  the  contract  related 
to  specific  or  ascertained  goods,  the  court  may, 
on  the  plaintiff’s  application,  order  Specific 
Performance  {q.v.)  without  giving  the  de- 
fendant the  option  of  retaining  the  goods  on 
payment  of  damages.  The  term  “goods,”  as 
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defined  by  the  act,  includes  all  CiiATrELS  {q.v.) 
not  being  chattels  real,  choses  in  action,  and 
money. 

The  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  besides  being  of  direct 
interest  in  itself,  is  also  remarkable  as  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  art  of  codification,  being 
the  work  of  Sir  M.  D.  Chalmers,  the  author 
of  the  Bill  of  Exchange  Act. 

As  to  the  sale  of  land,  see  Vendor  and 
Purchaser.  e.  s, 

SALE  AND  PURCHASE.  See  Vendor 
AND  Purchaser. 

SALE  AND  RESALE.  See  Interest  and 
Usury. 

SALMASIUS  (Claude  de  Saumaise)  (1588- 
1653)  at  Saumur  en  Auxois  (Burgundy).  He 
studied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg,  and  became 
a lawyer  practising  before  the  parliament  of 
Lyons  in  1610,  and  succeeded  Scaliger  as 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1632, 
where,  with  short  intervals,  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1653.  He  died  at  Spa. 

Salmasius  received  many  honours  from  several 
governments  of  his  time,  and  passed  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Christina  of  Sweden. 

His  writings  on  interest  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  economic  works,  and  on  this 
subject  he  held  many  eager  discussions  with 
his  contemporaries. 

These  writings  are:  De  usuris  liber,  L.B., 
1630  ; De  modo  usurarum,  L.B.,  1639  ; Dis- 
sertcdio  de  foerwre  Trwpezetico,  in  3 lihros 
divisa,  L.B.,  1640;  Dial  riba  de  mutuo : non 
esse  alienationem,  adversus  Coprianum  quen- 
dam  juris  doctor em  auctore  Alexia  a Massalia, 
L.B.,  1640  ; Responsio  ad  calumniatorem  epis- 
iolam  Cloppenborgii,  1640  ; Brevis  confutodio 
notar um  larvati  cujusdam  Theologi  in  excerpta 
dissertationis  de  trapezitis,  L.B. ; Disquisitio 
de  mutuo  qua  probatur  non  esse  alienationem 
auctore  S.D.B.,  L.B.,  1645. 

Salmasius  in  these  works  defends  the  taking 
of  interest,  not  only  by  explaining  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  that  seemingly  forbid  it,  but  also 
as  a matter  of  principle.  Interest,  he  argues, 
being  a remuneration  for  the  use  of  money,  is 
nothing  else  but  an  indemnity  to  the  person 
who  lends  it  out ; for,  when  using  it  himself, 
he  could  get  fruits  from  it ; though  this  might 
not  be  directly,  nevertheless  it  would  be  obtained 
by  buying  productive  objects.  Public  banks  for 
advances,  montcs,  he  disapproved  of,  but  argued 
that  competition  would  lower  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

[Bohm  Bawerk,  Gcschickte  und  Kritik  der 
Kapitcdxinstheorieen,  1884,  pp.  37,  40-45.] 

a.  k.  v.  l. 

SALMOUR,  Ruggero  G.,  count  of  (d.  1878), 
was  born  in  Paris.  Ho  was  a deputy  of  the 
sub-alpine  parliament ; secretary -general  in 
the  ministry  of  finance,  1855  ; senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  1860. 

Salmour  wrote  very  able  monographs  on  landed 


and  agrarian  credit,  and  its  organisation  in  tb« 
Sardinian  states  and  in  Italy.  He  studied  care- 
fully the  organisation  and  results  of  these  institu- 
tions in  other  countries,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  it  might  be  advisable  to  adapt  them  to 
Italy. 

[DeU’  ordinamento  del  crediia  fondiario  negli 
iStali  Sardi,  Turin,  Chirio,  1853. — Dd  credito 
fondiario  e del  credUo  agricdLo  in  Francia  ed  in 
Italia,  Turin,  Para\ia,  1862].  C.  E. 

SALT  DUTIES.  See  Gaeelle  ; .Salt, 
Taxes  on. 

SALT,  Taxes  on.  Salt  has  long  been  a 
favourite  object  of  taxation.  In  both  republican 
and  imperial  Rome,  as  under  the  French 
monarchy  (see  Gabelle),  it  was  regarded  as  a 
peculiarly  lucrative  source  of  revenue.  Even 
at  present  most  countries — Great  Britain, 
where  the  salt  duty  was  repealed  in  1825,  and 
the  United  States,  are  significant  exceptions — 
impose  heavy  duties  on  it.  Thus  since  1806 
France  has  had  a salt  tax,  freed  from  the  worst 
faults  of  the  old  Gabelle,  yielding  about 
£1,300,000  annually.  The  German  empire 
obtains  £2,250,000  from  a combined  custom 
and  excise  on  salt.  In  Italy  a state  monoply 
has  been  created.  Both  branches  of  the 
Austro  - Hungarian  empire  foUow  the  same 
method.  But  British  India  affords  the  most 
remarkable  case  of  a high  return  being  obtained 
by  salt  taxation.  The  different  methods  of 
state  monopoly,  excise  duties  and  customs,  are 
em]doyed  to  suit  the  several  provinces,  and  by 
these  combined  agencies  a revenue  of  ; 1904-5) 
£5,355,000  at  present  exchange  is  collected, 
placing  salt  next  to  the  land  tax  and  the  duty 
on  opium  as  the  third  in  productiveness  of  the 
branches  of  the  revenue  system. 

The  economic  objections  to  this  form  of 
taxation  are  obvious,  for  (1)  it  falls  on  a neces- 
sary of  life,  and  therefore,  presses  unduly  on 
the  poor,  and  more  especially  trenches  on  the 
Minimum  of  Subsistence  ; while  (2)  it  affects 
an  important  constituent  of  some  manufactures, 
and  seriously  hinders  their  development 

Forthese  reasons  it  was  one  of  the  first  English 
taxes  repealed  in  the  fiscal  reforms  of  the  present 
century,  and  where  other  productive  forms  of 
revenue  are  available,  the  continuance  of  such  a 
comparatively  burdensome  impKtst  is  undesirable. 

The  benefit  to  the  English  chemical  and 
glass  industries  of  the  repeal  was  evident  and 
considerable,  not  merely  by  the  reduction  of 
charge,  but  also  by  the  decrease  in  the  super- 
vision required.  For  a poor  population  the 
pressure  of  what  is  equivalent  to  a poll-tax  is 
heavily  felt  and  often  produces  grave  discontent. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases 
fiscal  policy  can  be  only  a choice  of  evils  ; that 
the  necessity  for  procuring  revenue  is  too  great 
to  allow  of  any  productive  duty  being  aban- 
doned ; and  that  the  salt  tax  may  be  the  lca.st 
inequitable  and  oppressive  mode  by  which  the 
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needful  contributions  of  the  poorer  classes  can  be 
secured.  Thus  the  attainment  of  the  position 
at  which  this  tax  can  with  prudence  be  given 
up  marks  a stage  in  advance,  as  its  necessary 
retention  is  an  indication  of  national  poverty 
and  tinancial  need. 

[Adam  Smith,  Treof<Ao/Art<Mms(ed.Nicholson), 
p.  369. — P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Science  des  Finances 
5th  ed.),  vol.  i.  pp.  653-661.]  c.  f.  b. 

SALTSILVER.  One  penny  paid  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin  by  the  tenants  of  some  manors,  in 
the  middle  ages,  in  commutation  of  the  service 
of  carrying  the  lord’s  salt  from  the  market  to 
his  larder. 

[Cowel,  Interpreter a.  e.  S. 

SALVAGE. 

Civil  Sah’age,  p.  349  ; Military  Salvage,  p.  349  ; 

. Insurance  Salvage,  p.  349. 

Salvage.  There  are  three  kinds  of  salvage  : 
(1)  civil  salvage  ; (2)  military  salvage  ; and  (3) 
insurance  salvage. 

1.  Civil  Salvage. — A service  which  saves  or 
helps  to  save  maritime  property,  e.g.  a vessel, 
its  apparel,  cargo,  or  wreck,  or  the  lives  of 
persona  belonging  to  any  vessel  when  in  danger 
at  sea,  or  on  the  shore,  or  in  tidal  waters  ; such 
service  being  voluntary  and  not  due  to  legal 
obligation,  self-preservation,  or  official  duty. 
The  word  salvage  is  often  used  to  denote  the 
reward  as  well  as  the  service  rendered.  The 
right  to  salvage  may  arise  out  of  an  actual 
contract ; but  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so. 
“ It  is  a presumption  of  law,  arising  out  of  the 
fact  that  property  has  been  saved,  that  the 
owner  of  the  property,  who  has  had  the  benefit 
of  it,  should  make  remuneration  to  those  who 
have  conferred  the  benefit  upon  him,  notwith- 
standing that  he  has  not  entered  into  any 
contract  on  the  subject,”  Sir  J.  Hannen,  in  the 
case  of  the  Five  Steel  Barges,  15  P.D.,  at  p. 
146.  Sir  Robert  Wiseman,  a judge  of  the 
admiralty  court,  in  his  Law  of  Laws,  London, 
1657,  refers  the  origin  of  salvage  to  the  Roman 
law  doctrine  of  negotiorum,  gestio  {Dig. , bk.  iii. 
tit.  5),  which  gave  an  action  to  a person  who 
hafl  acted  for  another  without  any  mandate 
(see  Hunter’s  Homan  Law,  p.  661).  Sir  Chris- 
topher Robinson,  in  the  Calypso,  2 Hagg., 
209,  adopted  the  same  view,  and  showed  that 
both  military  and  civil  salvage  “ resolved  them- 
selves into  the  equity  of  rewarding  spontaneous 
services  rendered  in  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.”  The  reward  is  not, 
however,  measured  by  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  shipowner,  public  policy  is  also  taken  into 
account,  and  to  this  extent  the  Roman  law 
doctrine  has  been  considerably  extended.  ‘ ‘ Sal- 
vage is  governed  by  a due  regard  to  the  benefit 
received,  combined  with  a just  regard  for  the 
general  interest  of  ships  and  marine  com- 
merce,” Dr.  Lushington,  The  Fusilier,  Br.  and 


Lush.,  at  p.  347.  On  rendering  the  services 
the  salvor  acquires  a lien  in  respect  of  his  re- 
ward, and  such  lien  takes  precedence  previously 
attaching  to  the  subject  matter.  The  lien  can 
be  enforced  in  a court  of  admiralty.  The 
amount  of  the  reward  is  within  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  depends  on  value  of  the 
property  saved,  the  value  of  the  property 
employed  in  the  salvage  service,  the  danger 
involved  and  the  skill  shown,  the  expense  or 
delay  incurred,  and  all  other  cii’cumstances  that 
appear  to  he  material. 

[Sir  W.  R.  Kennedy,  The  Law  of  Civil  Salvage, 
London,  1891.] 

2.  Prize  or  Military  Salvage. — When  a ship 
captm'ed  by  the  enemy  is  retaken  it  is  restored 
to  the  owner  on  his  paying  the  captor  a reward 
for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  recapture. 
This  principle  was  recognised  by  the  Consolato 
del  Mare,  and  is  discussed  in  detail  by  Bynkers- 
hoek,  Quaestiones  Juris  Puhlici,  1.  i.,  cc.  iv. 
V.  'The  chief  maritime  states  have  embodied 
the  principle  in  their  legislation.  In  England 
the  Prize  Act  1864,  27  & 28  Viet.  c.  25, 
provides  that  the  owner  is  to  pay  as  prize 
salvage  a sum  to  be  decreed  by  a prize  court, 
not  exceeding  one-eighth  the  value  of  the  prize  ; 
but  where  special  difficulty  or  danger  is  in- 
volved, the  salvage  may  exceed  one-eighth  but 
not  one-fourth. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
the  3rd  March  1800,  c.  14,  fixed  the  amount 
of  salvage  at  one-eighth  of  the  value  if  the 
recapture  was  by  a public  ship,  and  one-sixth 
if  by  a private  ship. 

[For  the  English  and  United  States  practice  see 
Story’s  Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Prize  Courts,  edited  by  Pratt,  London,  1854. 

Phillimore’s  Commentaries  on  International 
Law,  vol.  iii.,  contains  a summary  of  the  principles 
followed  by  the  chief  European  states.  For 
France,  see  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Trait's  des  Prises 
Maritimes,  Paris,  1855.  For  other  European 
states,  see  De  Marten’s  Fssai  sur  les  Armateurs, 
translated  by  Home,  London,  1881.] 

3.  Insurance  Salvage. — The  word  salvage  is 
applied  to  denote  the  residue  of  goods  that 
remain  unburned  or  partially  burned  after  a 
fire,  and  in  respect  of  which  the  insurance  has 
to  pay  the  sum  insured.  When  a loss  occurs 
by  a fire,  and  goods  are  materially  injured,  it  is 
usual  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage  by  a 
sale  by  auction,  with  the  consent  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties.  The  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  is  then  made  good 
by  the  insurers. 

[Bunyon,  Law  of  Fire  Insurance,  London, 
1875.]  J.  E.  c.  M. 

SAMPLE.  A portion  of  a largo  quantity  of 
goods  tendered  or  shown  as  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  a sale  by 
sample  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the 
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bulk  wll  correspond  ^rith  the  sample  in  quality 
and  condition. 

[Chalmers  on  the  Scde  of  Goods,  London,  1894.] 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

SAMPLING  (Conditioning)  is  the  testing 
commodities  offered  for  sale.  Sample  is  an 
abbreviation  of  ensample,  a specimen.  It  is 
common  in  modern  industry  for  travellers  to  go 
round  to  likely  customers,  canytng  with  them 
samples  of  the  merchandise  they  have  for  dis- 
posal. This  class  of  dealers,  formerly  called 
bag-men,  now  commercial  travellers,  has  much 
increased  of  late,  owing  to  more  urgent  competi- 
tion and  increased  facilities  of  locomotion. 
In  other  instances  sampling  is  performed  at  the 
places  where  the  goods  are  actually  made  or 
sold.  K.  w.  c.  T. 

SANCTIS,  M.  A.  See  De  Sanctis. 

SANCTUARY,  Economic  Aspects  of.  The 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  i.e.  of  securing  protec- 
tion by  taking  refuge  within  a church  or  other 
consecrated  ground,  and  sometimes  in  other 
places  also,  is  common  to  continental  as  well 
as  to  English  law,  and  goes  back  to  remote 
periods.  In  England  the  practice  was  in  vogue 
in  A.S.  times.  Ina,  Alfred,  Athelstan,  aU  re- 
cognised the  temporary  immunity  thus  afforded, 
for  the  privilege  did  not  remit  but  lessened  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  and  excluded  death  or 
mutilation.  In  the  so-called  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  it  is  for  the  first  time  con- 
nected vdth  that  essentially  English  institution 
“abjuration”  so  admirably  described  by  M. 
Revide  (“I’abjuratioregni”  inltevuehistorique,  1. 
pp.  1-42).  It  is  there  mentioned  in  connection 
with  thieves,  but  dming  the  12th  century  the 
usage  seems  to  have  extended  to  criminals  also  ; 
and  in  the  13th  we  get  a clear  view  of  the 
working  of  the  system.  The  fugitive  having 
made  a confession  of  guilt  before  the  coroner, 
might  take  an  oath  to  abjure  the  kingdom 
wthin  a limited  period,  usually  forty  days, 
and  was  helped  by  officials  to  carry  out  this 
purpose.  But  if  he  failed  to  take  the  oath,  the 
sanctuary  might,  after  forty  days,  be  sur- 
rounded, and  the  victim,  if  unable  to  effect  his 
escape,  would  be  slowly  starved  into  surrender. 
In  the  earlier  period  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
may  have  been  the  economic  effects  of  tliis 
custom,  and  the  recorded  cases  are  fewer  than 
might  be  expected  (R^ville,  p.  23).  But  from 
the  14  th  century  onwards  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  abused  by  debtors  of  all  sorts, 
and  frequent  complaints  are  met  with  in  the 
rolls  of  parliament  on  the  subject.  Thus  in 
1347  the  citizens  of  London  petitioned  for 
redress  against  a debtor  wlio,  by  fleeing  into 
sanctuary,  defrauded  his  creditors  (Rolls,  ii.  187 
b)  ; in  1376  it  was  decided  that  enfeoffment  to 
friends  followed  by  flight  on  the  ]>art  of  debtors 
to  sanctuary,  should  bo  void  as  against  credi- 
tors, if  it  could  bo  shown  that  the  debtor  had 
prolited  (Rolls,  ii.  369  a).  The  abuse  was  so 


grave  that  in  res[K>nse  to  a petition  the  opinion 
of  justices  and  doctors  of  both  laws  was  taken 
in  1387  as  to  the  limits  of  the  privilege.  Their 
verdict  was  that  it  only  covered  cases  of  life 
and  limb  (Rolls,  iiL  37  b,  51  a).  WicUf  laid 
a memorial  before  the  parliament  of  Gloucester 
in  1378,  which  may  have  been  the  formal 
opinion  presented  by  the  experts.  The  circum- 
stances are  described  in  his  Tradaius  de  tcclesia, 
(c.  vii.  et  seq.),  from  which  some  idea  of  the 
system  may  be  obtained.  This  he  vehemently 
denounces,  and  notes  that  the  extension  of 
the  privilege  to  debtors  was  a recent  innova- 
tion {Tra/datus,  p.  243).  It  was  not,  however, 
abolished,  but  in  1379  jirotection  was  given 
against  debtors  who  having  made  “feigned" 
conveyances,  fled  to  sanctuary ; such  were  hence- 
forth to  appear,  on  proclamation,  to  the  suits 
of  their  creditors,  or  be  liable  to  an  execu- 
tion on  their  lands  and  goods  (2  Ric.  IL  st. 
ii.  § 3).  Complaints  of  such  conveyances 
continued  (Rolls,  vi.  110  a),  and  although,  in 
1487,  Innocent  VIII.  by  buR  took  away  the 
privilege  from  fraudulent  debtors,  this  was  an 
ineffective  measure,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
early  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  (1558-1603)  to  attach 
certain  conditions  to  the  privilege  at  W estminster 
with  a view  to  preventing  the  admission  of 
such  debtors  (Stow,  Survey,  ii.  bk.  vL  p.  39). 

Early  in  the  15th  century  the  Commons 
complained  that  apprentices  and  servants  living 
in  London,  or  resorting  thither,  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  St  Martin’s-le-Grand  with  their 
masters’  goods  and  lived  safely ; also  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sanctuary  purchased  from 
citizens,  and  had  conveyed  to  them  through 
their  friends,  goods  for  which  payment  was 
procurable  ; and  the  sanctuary  was  described 
as  harbouring  murderers,  traitors,  clippers  of 
coin,  thieves,  and  others  who  hid  by  day  and 
went  forth  to  do  evil  deeds  by  night  (Rolls,  iii. 
504  a).  To  check  the  grave  disorders  at  St. 
Martin’s,  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  1457 
which  somewhat  limited  the  freedom  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  excluded  pickers  of  locks, 
forgers,  and  counterfeiters  of  various  com- 
modities from  its  privOeges,  while  artificers 
were  forbidden  to  work  on  Sunday  or  feast  days 
(Stow,  i.  bk.  iii.  p.  104).  Merchant  aliens 
apparently  sometimes  obtained  merchandise, 
and  fled  vrith  it  into  sanctuary  without  making 
]>ayment ; this  led  to  an  enactment  that  ready 
money  alone  should  be  taken  from  aliens  (Rolls, 
iv.  360  b). 

The  sanctuary  system,  though  maintained, 
was  gradually  modified  by  the  Tudors.  New 
openings  for  adventurous  spirits,  easier  means 
of  communication,  more  definite  knowledge  of 
distant  lands — all  these  contributed  to  make 
voluntary  exile  a not  unpleasant  way  of  evading 
justice,  and  many  abjured  the  realm.  This 
was  felt  to  be  a serious  danger  from  several 
points  of  view.  It  led  not  only  to  a diminu- 
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tion  of  the  able-bodied  population  available  as 
skilled  mariners  or  soldiers,  and  thus  lessened 
the  defensive  force  of  the  realm,  but  it  provided 
the  enemies  of  England  with  apt  insti-uctors  in 
the  practice  of  archery,  who  moreover  divulged 
secrets  of  considerable  importance.  It  was 
therefore  enacted  that,  in  foture,  men  fleeing 
to  sanctuary  for  murder,  robbery,  or  felony^ — 
such  ofl'ences  alone  are  mentioned  in  the  statute 
— should,  after  confession  and  abjuration,  pro- 
ceed to  some  sanctuary  within  the  kingdom 
and  remain  there  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  but 
without  being  under  any  special  discipline  (22 
Henry  VIII.  c.  14).  The  lightness  of  the 
punishment  proving  an  incentive  to  crime, 
irksome  rules  for  the  daily  discipline  of  sanctu- 
ary men,  certain  limitations  on  their  inde- 
pendence, both  enforced  by  the  authority  given 
to  “governors  of  sanctuaries”  of  whom  we 
hear  for  the  first  time,  were  adopted  in  1535 
(27  Henry  VIII.  c.  19).  Even  this  more 
stringent  supervision  did  not  check  the  evil ; 
in  1540  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  limited 
to  churches,  cemeteries,  and  a few  definite 
places,  and  certain  only  of  the  offences  punish- 
able with  death  received  immunity  (32  Henry 
VIII.  c.  12).  The  restrictions  were  practically 
repealed  by  Edward  VI.  with  the  elaboration 
of  nulder  punishments.  With  the  increased 
ability  of  the  state  to  deal  with  ofienders 
against  justice  aU  need  for  a system  which  had 
its  use  in  times  when  the  central  authority  was 
more  or  less  powerless  to  protect  individuals 
had  passed  away,  and  during  the  reign  of  James 
I.  aU  statutes  affecting  sanctuaries  were  repealed 
(1  Jac.  I.  c.  25  ; 21  Jac.  I.  c.  28).  Certain  of 
the  notorious  London  sanctuaries  long  remained 
the  haunt  of  debtors,  and  successfully  evaded 
the  law;  effective  legislation  did  not  touch 
them  until  the  18th  century  (8  & 9 Will.  III. 
c.  27,  § 15  ; 9 Geo.  I.  i.  c.  28,  § 1 ; 11  Geo. 
I.  c.  22,  § 1). 

[Fer  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  see  Shakespeare. 
Rich.  III. — RcUs  of  Parliament  {Record  Com- 
mission).— R4ville,  A.,  “L’abjuratio  regni”  in  Remie 
Historique,  1.  (1892),  a most  valuable  contribution. 
— Wiclif,  J.,  Tractatus  de  ecclesia,  ed.  J.  Loserth 
(1886). — Bulmerincq,  A.  von.  Das  Asylrecht 
(1853). — Stow,  J.,  ^rvey  of  London,  ed.  J. 
Strypey  (1720)].  E.  a.  m. 

SANDELIN,  Pieter  Alexander  (1777- 
1861),  a Belgian  judge.  At  the  time  of  the 
Belgian  revolution  (1830)  his  house  at  Bruges 
was  burnt  by  the  mob  on  account  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  Orange  dynasty.  He  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  fled  to  Holland,  and  was  made,  in 
1844,  a councillor  of  state  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

He  wrote  on  industry  and  the  patent  law,  Cow- 
^^ations  sur  la  situation  actuelle  de  Vindustrie, 
du  ccnrvrmrce,  et  de  la  Ugislation  des  brevets 

invention,  1846  ; also  a general  syllabus  of 
economics,  Repertoire  general  d’ Economie  Politique 
<iucienne  et  modeme,  6 vols.  Hague,  1846-48,  com- 


prising amongst  other  things,  reprints  from  leading 
periodicals  and  reviews. 

[Van  der  Aa,  Biograaphiseh  Woordenboek, 
Haarlem,  1874].  e.  ca. 

SANDER  (or  Sanders),  Nicholas,  D.D., 
(about  1527-1582),  was  a Roman  Catholic 
witer  on  controversial  theology. 

He  wrote,  A briefe  Treatise  of  Usurie,  1568, 
published  at  Louvain.  His  views  are  those  general 
in  his  age.  Starting  from  the  standpoint  that  a 
loan  is  a free  gift  for  a limited  time,  he  condemns 
all  loans  made  in  the  expectation  of  profit ; and 
assuming  that  no  man  will  lend  to  a richer  than 
himself,  he  argues  against  usury  as  oppressive  to 
the  poor — only  the  poor  requiring  aud  receiving 
loans.  Usury  in  fact  is  a “gentlemanly  theft.” 
He  draws  a distinction  between  the  loan  of  (a) 
property  which  can  be  returned,  e.g.  a horse,  and 
that  of  (6)  property,  e.g.  food,  immediately  con- 
sumed by  use  so  that  only  something  similar  can 
be  returned.  In  the  former  the  loss,  if  any,  falls 
on  the  lender,  in  the  latter  on  the  borrower.  In 
the  first  class  hiring-out  for  profit  is  regarded  as 
lawful,  but  money,  being  classed  with  food  because 
the  identical  coins  will  not  be  returned,  must  not  be 
put  out  at  interest.  Shifting  his  ground,  he  next 
argues  that  as  it  is  not  usual  to  expect  more  goods 
to  be  returned  than  were  lent  (forgetting  the  hire  of 
a horse  for  profit),  so  money,  which  merely  repre- 
sents goods,  is  barren,  and  cannot  really  produce 
interest.  Yet  in  one  place  he  allows  business 
profits  to  be  legitimate  ; and  though  he  does  not 
dwell  on  the  consideration  that  men  will  not  lend 
mthout  interest  because  repayment  of  the  principal 
is  uncertain,  he  yet  suggests  that  those  who  are 
not  sure  of  repayment  need  not  lend. 

The  confusion  of  his  ideas  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  in  several  passages,  rent  is  considered  as 
equivalent  to  interest,  and  from  first  to  last  his 
arguments  rest  on  the  assumption  that  loans  were 
instituted  for  the  good  of  the  borrower,  and  on  the 
inference  that  they  ought  not  to  be  tirrned  to  the 
good  of  the  lender. 

[Cunningham,  Industry  and  Commerce,  Modern 
Times,  p.  83. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography. ~\ 

E.  G.  p. 

S ANDYS,  Thomas.  See  Interlopers. 

SAN  SALVATORE  (Di),  Padre  Antonio — 
one  of  the  regular  clergy  (I7th  century),  WTote 
a treatise  on  exchanges,  in  answer  to  the  critique 
on  cambi  colla  rincorsa,  by  Padre  Giustiniani. 
The  latter  maiiitained  that  these  exchanges  (see 
Giustiniani)  were  not  laivful,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  canonists,  because  they  were  not 
real,  but  fictitious,  exchanges,  serving  to  con- 
ceal usury.  San  Salvatore,  being  asked  by 
merchants  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
supports  the  lawfulness  of  this  class  of  trans- 
action, observing  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
banking-houses  in  several  places  which  can  be 
relied  on,  and  maintaining  that,  the  different 
legal  points  involved  in  the  transaction  being 
lawful,  it  must  as  a whole  be  lawful.  All 
this  is  merely  a play  upon  vvonls,  a quibble, 
which  was  attempted  to  justify  a transaction 
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that  could  not  in  reality  be  justified  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  canonists  ; a quibble 
employed  to  resist  a doctrine  which  no  longer 
corresponded  to  the  requirements  of  the  day. 

Tratlato  della  ricorsa  e continuationi  dei  cambii 
fatte  a se'  stesso,  e di  quei  che  si  f anno  dafiera  a 
fiera,  Milan,  1623. 

[Gobbi,  L’economiapoliticanegliscrittoriitaliani 
delsecolo  XVI.-XVIL,  MUan,  Hoepli,  1889.] 

u.  R. 

SANSOVINO,  FE.A.NCESCO  (1521-1586),  was 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  Italian  sculptor  ami 
architect. 

In  his  book  Del  govemo  dei  regni  e delle  re- 
puibliche  cost  antiche  come  modeme  (Venice,  1561), 
he  describes  the  administration  of  ancient  and 
contemporary  states,  and  may,  in  some  respects, 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  forefathers  of  statistics. 
He  mentions  with  praise  More’s  Utopia,  “£in 
agreeable  fiction  ^vritten  in  order  to  teach  men 
how  to  live  honestly”  ; he  also  describes  the 
foundation  and  working  of  the  Bank  of  St.  George 
in  Genoa.  His  Concetti  Politici  (Venice,  1578) 
refer  to  wealth,  taxation,  dearths,  etc. 

[U.  Gobbi,  L’  economia  politica  negli  scrittori 
italiani  del  secolo  XVI.-XVII.,  pp.  12  and  65 
(Milan,  1889).]  E.  ca. 

SARCHIANI,  Giuseppe  (1746-1835),  was 
born  at  San  Cassiano  in  Tuscany.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  able  co-operators  in  the 
extensive  and  liberal  economic  reforms  made  by 
Pietro  Leopoldo  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  (1765- 
1790).  Sarchiani  was  director  of  the  diplomatic 
archives  in  Florence  and  secretaryof  the  academy 
of  the  Georgofili. 

IrVith  the  view  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
usefulness  of  freedom  in  trade  and  labour,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  the  abolition  of  corporations 
(abolished  in  Tuscany,  1770),  Sarchiani,  by  order 
of  the  minister  Tavanti,  translated  a pamphlet 
by  Abbe  Coyer  (a  species  of  satirical  romance 
showing  the  absm-dities  of  corporate  regulations), 
he  then  wrote  several  anonymous  articles  illus- 
trating the  advantages  of  liberty  and  free 
competition,  and  the  defects  of  the  corporations. 
In  his  treatise  on  commerce  he  gives  the  history 
of  Tuscan  arts  and  crafts.  His  articles  on  the 
gilds  of  the  goldsmiths  and  the  silversmiths,  of 
the  shoemakers  and  the  leather -makers,  are 
full  of  spirit  and  advocate  the  abolition  of  all 
privileges. 

Sarchiani,  like  other  Tuscan  authors  of  the  day, 
accepts  the  doctrines  of  the  Physiocrats,  who.se 
influence  on  the  Tuscan  state.smen,  who  carried 
out  the  Leopoldine  reforms,  is  undeniable  ; his 
work  on  public  taxation  contains  a clear  and 
detailed  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  physio- 
crats on  the  subject  of  the  single  tax.  Sarchiani 
supports  the  claims  of  the  physiocrats  to  the 
honour  of  establishing  in  theory  the  basis  of  a 
true  and  fair  system  of  taxation,  advocating,  with 
them,  a single  tax  on  land,  criticising  all  other 
forms  of  taxation,  and  advising  grailual  reform  in 
taxation  as  desired  by  the  physiocrats. 

liagionamento  sul  commercio,  etc.,  Florence, 


1781. — Afemorie  economico -poliliche,  Florence, 
1783. — Jntomo  al  tUtema  <UUe  pvJMiche  imposi- 
zioni,  Florence  (Accademia  dei  G^rgofili),  1796. 

[Cossa,  A n Introduction  Vo  the  Study  of  Political 
Economy,  London,  ilacmillan,  1893. — Alberti, 
corporazioni  d’  arti  e mestieri,  t la  libcrVa.  del 
commercio,  etc.,  Milan  Hoepli,  1888. — Eicja 
Salerno,  Storia  dMe  dottrine  fnanziarie  in  Italia, 
Rome,  1881].  u.  e. 

SAEPLER  (of  Wool).  See  Meaeuebs  akd 
Weights. 

SARTORIUS,  Georg  Friedrich  (1766- 
1828),  was  bom  at  Cassel,  and  became  in  1763 
a student  of  theology  at  Gottingen,  but  soon 
directed  himself  to  the  study  of  history.  From 
1792  he  lectured  as  prirat-docerU  on  the  history 
of  the  18th  century  and  on  poUtics.  In  1797 
he  became  extraordinary,  and  in  1 802,  ordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  in  his  university.  He 
succeeded  Schlozer  in  1814  as  professor  of 
politics,  and  at  Goethe’s  suggestion  was  em- 
ployed by  the  grand  duke  Karl  August  of 
Weimar  as  a sort  of  confidential  adviser  of  the 
representatives  whom  he  sent  to  the  congreae 
of  Vienna.  From  1815  to  1817  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Hanoverian  assembly  of  estates, 
and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  his  academic  labours.  In  1827,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  scientific  services,  he  was  ennobled 
by  the  king  of  Bavaria  as  Baron  of  Walters- 
hausen,  to  enable  him  to  hold  a noble  estate 
which  he  had  purchased.  He  died  after  thirty- 
one  years  of  activity  as  a teacher  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen. 

Sartorius  was  a man  of  real  eminence,  and  did 
much  for  the  eduaition  of  the  people  of  Germany. 
That  he  exercised  a powerful  and  healthy  influence 
on  the  young  men  of  promise  with  whom  he  was 
in  contact,  is  testified  alike  by  men  so  difierent  as 
Heinrich  Heine  and  J.  F.  Bohmer.  His  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  political  economy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  teaching 
of  Adam  Smith  at  a German  imiversity.  “ Con- 
vinced that  the  doctrine  was  true,  he  felt  jt  his 
duty,”  he  says,  “to  contribute  to  its  difi'usion.” 
He  published  accordingly  a series  of  extracts  from 
the  Wealth  qf  Nations  for  use  in  academic  lectures. 
His  most  important  original  work  on  economics  is 
his  Abhandlungen  die  Elemente  des  National- 
Reichthums  und  die  Siaalswirthschc^fl  belreffend, 
1806,  in  which,  whilst  adopting  Smith’s  views  in 
the  main,  he  differs  from  him  on  several  points ; 
where  he  diverges  from  him  he  has  been  followed 
by  the  greiit  majority  of  later  German  economists. 
Acknowledging  free-trade  as  the  general  rule,  he 
admits  exceptions,  and  holds  that  the  government 
must  interfere  in  economic  life  to  prevent  private 
interest  from  compromising  the  public  weal 
Sartorius  saw  the  value  of  historical  studies  in 
relation  to  politics,  and,  in  particular,  to  economic 
politics.  He  was  himself  the  author  of  three 
approved  histories — of  The  German  Peasant  IPar, 
1795  ; of  The  Hanseatic  League,  1802-1808  ; and 
of  The  Ostrogoths  in  Italy ; this  last  won  a prise 
offered  by  the  French  institute,  1811.  His  widow, 
a gifted  and  highly  - cultivated  woman,  wrote 
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memorials  of  him — Zum  Andenkenan  G.  Sartoruis, 
which  have  been  reprinted  with  additions  .by  his 
son,  also  known  as  an  economist,  and  who,  after 
having  filled  a chair  at  Zurich,  became  a professor 
in  the  university  of  Strasburg. 

[Frensdorff  in  AUff.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Schmidt 
in  Handb.  der  Staatsurissenschaften. — Roscher, 
Oesch.  der  JV.  0.,  p.  615].  J.  k.  i. 

SASINE  (Scots  Law).  In  Scotland,  under 
the  forms  of  the  feudal  system,  the  root  idea  of 
land  transfer  is  actual  delivery,  analogous  to 
che  English  livery  of  seisin  (see  Livery). 
In  early  times  this  was  carried  out  by  the 
appearance  of  the  granter  and  the  grantee  upon 
the  lands  : the  granter  gave  the  grantee  ‘ ‘ herit- 
able state  (estate)  and  sasine  ” by  a ceremony 
of  handing  over  to  him  earth  and  stone  or 
other  appropriate  symbol.  The  grantee  was 
then  said  to  be  infeft  in  the  lands  ; and  the 
transfer,  or  the  ceremony,  was  called  infeftment 
(see  Feoffment).  It  soon  became  the  practice 
for  a notary  to  accompany  the  parties  and 
draw  up  an  authenticated  narrative  of  the  facts, 
to  be  retained  by  the  grantee,  and  to  serve 
liirn  as  written  evidence  of  the  transaction  ; 
and  this  was  called  an  “instrument  of  sasme.” 
Subsidiary  complexities  soon  arose  through 
the  growth  of  a custom  under  which  the  granter 
and  grantee  did  not  appear  personally  on 
the  lands,  but  sent  their  representatives. 
Then  a deed  had  to  be  drawn  up,  specifying 
the  grant  and  directing  the  granter’s  repre- 
t scntative,  or  bailie,  to  give  sasine  on  behalf 
• of  the  granter  to  the  grantee’s  attorney. 

Between  these  representatives  the  symbolic 
! ceremony  had  to  be  gone  through,  and  the 
notary  again  drew  up  his  instrument  of  sasine  ; 
but  now  he  had  better  material  at  hand — the 
granter’s  written  deed — than  he  had  had  when 
all  proceedings  were  oral ; and  he  was  therefore 
able  to  make  his  instrument  of  sasine  precise, 
and  to  give  a clear  account  of  any  limitations 
or  conditions  or  reservations  to  which  the  grant 
was  subject.  Thus  the  notarial  instrument  of 
sasine  became  a means  of  proving  title  to 
redeemable  rights  (mortgages)  and  limited 
titles  as  well  as  absolute  legal  titles.  As 
time  went  on,  it  became  the  custom  for  the 
granter  to  draw  up  a formal  deed  of  grant  or 
Disposition,  in  the  course  of  which  he  directed 
his  representative  to  give  sasine  as  before,  but 
left  the  name  of  his  representative  blank  : this 
deed  was  handed  to  the  purchaser,  who  had 
thereafter  to  appoint  some  one  to  act  as  the 
vendor’s  representative  and  give  sasine  to  his, 
the  purchaser’s,  own  attorney.  We  may  now 
look  at  the  purchaser’s  right  in  three  successive 
st^es  ; (a)  when  he  had  made  a contract  with 
the  owner  to  give  him  a grant,  at  which  time 
10  had  a personal  right,  founded  on  contract, 
M against  the  owner,  but  had  as  yet  no  right  in 
he  land,  his  right  being  only  to  lead  an  ad- 
judication in  implement,  that  is,  to  go  to  the 
VOL.  Ill 


court  to  help  him  in  an  action  against  the 
owner,  by  giving  him  the  land  in  execution, 
which  would  be  done  in  terms  of  the  contract 
if  no  third  party  had  acquired  a right  in  the 
meantime  ; (b)  when  he  had  received  his  deed 
of  gi'ant  or  “ disposition  ” but  had  not  yet  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  taking  sasine,  at 
which  time  he  had  a right,  but  a merely 
personal  right,  in  the  lands,  liable  to  be  defeated 
by  some  other  grantee  getting  sasine  before 
him  ; and  (c)  when  he  had  taken  sasine  of  the 
land  on  the  land,  at  which  time  his  right  had 
become  a real  right,  properly  feudalised  by 
infeftment  in  the  lands  themselves,  and  he  was 
the  lawful  owner  of  the  lands.  In  the  first  of 
these  stages  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  vendor  to 
receive  his  deed  of  grant  ; in  the  second  he 
had  got  it,  and  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  did 
not  go  on  and  complete  his  title,  for  the  whole 
matter  was  in  his  own  hands  ; and  in  the  third 
he  was  fully  vested  in  the  rights  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  him.  The  same  principles  of 
law  still  apply  under  the  altered  formalities  of 
the  present  day.  The  conclusive  document 
was  then  the  instrument  of  sasine,  which 
showed  that  the  third  stage  had  been  reached  ; 
and  this  was  the  title-deed  to  the  lands.  This 
scheme  of  transfer  was  simple  though  somewhat 
cumbrous,  but  was  found  to  be  open  to  abuse 
in  respect  that  there  might  be  fraudulent  con- 
cealment of  latent  rights  affecting  the  lands, 
for  a man  might  show  an  intending  purchaser 
his  instrument  of  sasine  and  yet  fail  to  disclose 
the  existence  of  reversionary  rights  or  mort- 
gages. Therefore  in  1617  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Scots  parliament  enacting  that  all  in- 
struments of  sasine,  and  generally  all  documents 
of  title  to  rights  affecting  land,  were  to  be 
registered  within  sixty  days  (see  Land  Regis- 
tration), and  that  unless  registered  they  were 
to  be  ignored  by  the  courts  so  far  as  they  might 
be  prejudicial  to  third  parties  acquiring  just 
and  lawful  rights.  This  act  was  not  completely 
obeyed,  and  in  1693  and  1696  other  acts  were 
passed  under  which  all  sasines  were  declared 
preferable  according  to  the  date  and  priority  of 
registration,  and  no  sasine  or  other  writ  (i.e. 
deed)  affecting  land  was  to  be  of  force  against 
any  but  the  granter  and  his  heirs  unless  duly 
booked  in  the  register,  so  that  if  not  booked 
within  sixty  days  they  became  mere  nullities 
as  against  third  parties.  After  these  acts 
there  were  therefore  five  steps  : (1)  the  bargain 
and  the  obligation  to  convey  ; (2)  the  delivery 
of  the  deed  of  grant  to  the  purchaser  ; (3)  the 
purchaser  securing  infeftment  by  taking  sasine 
of  the  lands  ; (4)  the  drawing  up  of  a notarial 
instrument  of  sasine  ; and  (5)  the  purchaser 
hastening  to  get  this  instrument  of  sasine 
registered  so  as  to  secure  priority  and  prevent 
his  sasine  being  reduced  to  a nullity  as  against 
third  parties  by  the  lapse  of  the  sixty  days. 
Thus  things  went  on  until  1845,  in  which  year 
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the  ceremony  of  taking  saline  was  rendered 
unnecessary  and  the  sixty  days  limit  was  ex- 
tended to  the  lifetime  of  the  granter,  while 
registration  of  the  instrument  of  sasine  was 
made  equivalent  to  infeftment.  The  steps 
in  the  transfer  were  therefore  reduced  to  (1), 
(2),  (4),  and  (5),  above.  In  1858  a further 
simplification  was  introduced  by  abolishing 
step  (4),  and  from  that  year  onwards  in  place 
of  step  (5)  the  deed  of  grant  or  disposition  was 
to  be  registered  directly.  All  traces  of  the 
ceremony  of  taking  sasine  on  the  lands  thus 
disappeared,  and  registration  is  now  the  efifec- 
tive  mode  of  completing  title  to  land  or  of 
affecting  land  ■with  any  securities  over  it.  In 
practice  the  pm-chaser  sends  his  conveyance 
forthwith  to  get  it  registered  as  soon  as  it  is 
executed.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
not  doing  so,  and  he  may  lose  his  priority  if 
he  neglects  to  do  so.  The  only  exception  to 
the  rule  that  priority  of  registration  confers 
priority  of  right  arises  in  cases  where  the 
holder  of  the  title  has  acted  in  bad  faith  in 
taking  a title,  as  for  example  where  the  pur- 
chaser has  bought  land  which  he  knew  his 
vendor,  a trustee,  had  no  right  to  sell  to  him  ; 
in  such  a case  the  court  ■will  annul  the  convey- 
ance, and  its  judgment  ■will  be  entered  on  the 
register.  But  the  rule  is  adhered  to  ■with  some 
pertinacity : mere  knowledge  that  another 

person  has  acquired  a right  to  get  a Convey- 
ance is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  it ; follo'wing 
up  one’s  legal  rights,  even  against  a blundered 
sasine  or  registration,  is  not  bad  faith  ; and 
generally  a purchaser  in  good  faith  is  protected 
and  may  rely  on  the  registers  ■without  making 
finther  enquiry,  for  unrecorded  conveyances, 
including  mortgages,  are  absolute  nullities  as 
against  him  and  his  representatives,  and  the  rule 
of  priority  of  right  being  conferred  by  priority 
of  registration,  operates  to  keep  him  safe. 

[See  Montgomerie  Bell’s  Conveyancing. — 
Menzies’s  Conveyancing.  — Begg’s  Conveyancing 
Code. — Duff  on  Feudal  Conveyancing.']  a.  d. 

SASSETTI,  Filippo  (1540-1588),  a Floren- 
tine merchant  who  ■wrote  a treatise  on  commerce 
between  Tuscany  and  the  Levant,'  showing 
briefly  and  clearly  the  advantages  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  influence  on  it  of  freedom  from 
restriction.  Ho  analysed  minutely  the  advan- 
tages which  merchants  obtained  from  trade 
%vith  the  east,  and  advocated  that  the  state 
should  remove  every  obstacle  to  this  trade  and 
favour  its  development  in  various  ways.  Its 
importance  was  well  understood  by  him,  and 
greatly  appreciated  throughout  an  active  com- 
mercial life,  and  in  the  long  journeys  u'hich  lie 
made  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  east. 

Sassetti  j)roposed  to  abolish  custom  duties, 
or  at  least  to  diminish  them  greatly. 

Tlie  actual  scieutiQo  importance  of  the  defence 
in  theory  of  free  exchange  which  Sassetti  made  in 
times  when  restrictions  in  trade  were  prevalent, 


is  not  80  great  as  it  appears  to  be,  because  siimlar 
ideas  were  based  by  him  and  other  writers  of  that 
period  on  the  interests  of  the  commercial  clabse*- 
alone,  and  also  that  he  discussed  only  trade  with 
the  east,  that  is  to  say,  trade  in  products  which 
could  not  compete  ■with  the  industries  of  his  own 
country.  Sassetti  said  plainly  that  the  greatest 
benefit  was  connected  ■with  the  export  trade, 
which,  by  favouring  the  arts,  increases  wealth  ; 
he  cannot  therefore  be  fairly  classed  among  the 
precursors  of  the  modem  theory  of  free  trade. 


Ragionamcnto  sopra  il  ccmmerdo  fra  t Tosoami 
e i Levantini  (written  in  1577  ; published  in  the 
Lettere  elite  ed  inedite  dd  Scusetti,  Florence,  1855). 

[See  Supino,  La  edema  economica  in  Italia, 
etc.,  Turin,  Loescher,  1888. — Gffibbi,  Aa  owioorreTixa 
cetera  e gli  antichi  economisti  Italiani,  Milan, 
1884. — Cossa,  An  Iniroduction  to  the  Study  oj 
Political  Economy,  London,  Macmillan,  1893]. 

u.  R. 


SATIETY  PRICK  The  fact  that  human 
beings  have  varied  tastes  becomes  of  oonsidar- 
able  importance  in  putting  a limit  to  their 
consumption  of  individual  commodities.  A 
point  may  be  reached  where  further  reduction 
of  price  would  result,  not  in  additional  purchaaea 
of  the  same  commodity,  but  of  a transferenne 
of  some  part  of  the  purchasing  power  to  some 
other  object.  Such  a point,  where  farther 
reduction  of  price  brings  no  increase  of  demand, 
is  the  satiety  price  for  the  commodity  in 
question  to  the  individual  considered.  If  a 
whole  community  could  reach  such  a condition 
in  regard  to  the  commodity,  what  has  bem 
stated  of  the  individual  would  be  true  of  the 
community.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  for 
most  commodities  in  general  use,  of  any  price 
above  zero,  which  would  be  a satiety  price  to 
the  ■whole  of  a nation  such  as  those  of  Western 
Europe.  In  special  cases,  however,  the  concep- 
tion is  possible,  and  in  reference  to  indi^viduab, 
represents  a sufficiently  common  experience 
(cp.  Laavs  of  Pol.  Econ.  ; L.v\v  of  Satiable 
Wants).  a.  w.  f. 

SATURATE.  In  any  case  where,  for  an 
individual  or  for  a community,  the  price  of 
any  commodity  has  reached  the  point  defined 
as  the  Satiety  Price  (?.u.),  the  demand  of 
that  individual  or  community  for  the  commodiri 
in  question  may  be  said  to  be  saturated. 

A.  w.  f. 

SAUNDERS,  N.  See  Sander,  N. 

SAUNDERS,RoBERT(end  of  18th  century): — 


I 


j 


Author  of  two  pamphlets,  Observatione  on  the  ■ 
Preeeni  State  and  Influerce  of  the  Poor  Lavx^  I 
founded  on  Experiervce  by  Robert  Saundere.  I 
Esq.,  1799.  Preface  15  pp.,  173  pp  ; and  Abetract  ] 
of  Obecrvatione  on  the  Poor  Lawe  icith  a Reply  to  | 
the  Remarks  of  the  Rev.  James  hasmith,  D.  D., ; 
by  Robert  Saunders,  Esq.,  1802,  preface  4 pp.  andi 
43  pp.  : , 

The  author  was  interested  in  promoting  a school  j , a 
of  industry,  and  in  connection  therewith  became,  j 
in  1796.  an  overseer  of  the  parish  of  Lewisham.  1 1 jrf 
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The  oflBce  of  overseer,  he  says,  is  an  unworkable 
medley  of  high  and  uncontrolled  responsibility  and 
menial  duties,  such  as  “ no  person  of  respectability 
and  independence  can  accept  to  execute  literally.  ” 
The  sweets  of  office  reconcile  the  less  desirable  sort 
of  overseer  to  his  work.  He  suggests  as  remedies 
the  separation  of  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  rate  from  the  administration  of  relief,  and  an 
effective  system  of  audit.  The  miscaiTiage  of  Pitt’s 
proposals  for  remodelling  the  poor  law  convince 
him  that  parliament  is  unfit  to  legislate  in  detail. 
“If  there  be  a great  national  subject  . . . that 
requires  the  superintendence  and  controul  of  a 
board  of  commissioners  more  than  any  other  . . .” 
it  is  the  poor  law.  He  prefers  a “ supreme  board 
in  the  metropolis  ” to  county  or  local  central 
control  proposed  by  Pitt,  and  embodied  in  Gilbert’s 
Act,  though  he  quotes  these  as  precedents.  His 
argument  thus  anticipates  the  commissioners’  re- 
port of  1834,  and  the  suggestion  of  central  control 
is  apparently  original.  In  1834  his  pamphlets 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  but  their  prescience 
and  sagacity  deserve  a brief  record.  The  author 
dates  his  pamphlets  from  South  End,  Kent,  but  no 
other  particulars  regarding  him  have  been  re- 
covered. T.  M. 


SAY  ARY  FAillLY.  — Savary,  Jacques, 
the  father  (1622-1690),  born  at  Done  (Maine-et- 
Loire),  died  at  Paris.  He  published  Le  parfait 
negociant  ou  instruction  gdnerale  pour  ce  qite  re- 
gards le  commerce  des  marchandises  de  France  et 
des  pays  dtr angers  (1st  ed.,  1675  ; last  ed.  2 
vols.  4to,  1800),  which  long  had  a well-deserved 
popularity  in  the  business  world.  He  also 
helped  to  draw  up  the  celebrated  trade  decree 
of  1673,  and  later  the  model  of  the  French 
commercial  code  (see  Code  Napoleon). 

Jacques  Savary  des  Brulons  (1657-1716), 
the  youngest  of  his  sons,  followed  his  father’s 
example  and  training,  and  also  devoted  himself 
to  the  science  of  trade.  Appointed  in  1686 
inspector-general  of  customs,  he  fonned  the 
idea  of  WTiting  his  Dwtionnaire  universel  de 
I commerce,  d’hisloire  naturelle,  d’arts  et  mdtiers 
which  death  prevented  him  from  finishing. 

The  ABBfi  Louis  Philemon  Savary,  his 
elder  brother  (1654-1727),  finished  this  work 
and  published  it  in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  1723  ; 
the  third,  a supplement,  appeared  in  1730. 
This  work,  with  some  alterations  and  numerous 
supplementary  remarks,  went  through  several 
^litions,  in  1726-32  it  appeared  in  4 vols.  4 to, 
in  1748-50,  3 vols.  folio,  and  finally  in  1759 
5 vols.  folio.i  Morellet,  who  should  have 
known  what  labour  was  involved,  since  he  had 
Worked  twenty  years  ivithout  finishing  a similar 
work,  reproaches  him  with  errors  in  the  prin- 
ciples, and  of  only  attending  to  technical  details. 
At  all  events,  it  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
•ret  of  its  kind  published  in  France.  It  was 

Ou.  rr  on  the  Plan,  Use,  and  ImportaTice  of 

^^t^nary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  trans- 
french  of  the  late  Monsieur  Savary,  was 
m London  1749 ; see  also  Postlethwayt, 

mercial^Dict^*'^'^*'^^**’  ®*^'  Com- 
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valued  on  account  of  the  facts,  especially  in 
the  later  editions,  which  were  contributed  by 
men  holding  the  highest  places  as  manufacturers, 
traders,  and  government-officials.  a.  c.  f. 

SAVIGNY,  Friedrich  Carl  von  (1779- 
1861),  was  a descendant  of  well-to-do  Protestant 
immigrants  from  Lorraine,  a native  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  a student  at  Marburg  and 
Gottingen,  professor  of  Roman  law  at  Berlin 
(1810-42),  member  of  the  Prussian  council 
(1817),  and  of  the  appeal  court  for  Rhenish 
Prussia  (1819-42),  and  Prussian  minister  for 
the  revision  of  laws  (1842-48). 

He  wrote  (1)  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  1803, 
translated  by  Perry,  1848,  as  Treatise  on  Posses- 
sion, 1848,  in  which  he  first  crossed  this  pons 
asinorum  of  Roman  law  ; (2)  Vetter  den  Beruf 
unserer  Zeit  fur  Gesetzgehung  und  Rechtwissen- 
schaft,  1814,  translated  by  Hayward,  1831,  as  On 
the  Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Juris- 
prudence, in  which  he  lilrened  codifiers  to  those 
who,  in  their  haste,  set  up  a golden  calf  in  the 
place  of  the  yet  invisible  tablets  of  the  law  ; (3) 
Oeschichte  des  romischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter, 
6 vols.,  1815-31,  vol.  i.  translated  by  Cathcart, 
1829,  as  History  of  the  Roman  Law  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  he  put  the  relation  of 
mediaeval  to  ancient  and  modern  history  in  its 
true  light  for  the  first  time ; (4)  System  des 
heutigen  romischen  Rechts,  in  seven  books,  bks. 
i.-iii.,  1840-51  ; bk.  v.,  called  Obligationenrecht, 
1851-53,  and  the  rest  unwritten  ; bk.  i.,  translated 
by  Holloway,  1867  ; bk.  ii.,  by  Rattigan,  1884 ; bk. 
iii.,  by  Guthrie,  1869,  1880  ; “modern  Roman 
law  ’’  meant  such  elements  of  Roman  law  as  were 
then,  either  in  their  pure  or  in  a modified  form, 
the  common  law  of  Germany  and  other  states  ; 
(5)  helped  by  Eichhorn  and  Goschen,  he  founded 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  geschichtliche  Rechtswissen- 
schaft,  1815,  his  preface  to  which,  denouncing 
unhistorical  jurists  and  claiming  to  found  a “ his- 
torical school  ’’  of  jurisprudence,  is  ei^och-making. 
His  contributions  to  this  and  other  periodicals  are 
contained  in  his  Vermischte  Schriften,  5 vols.,  1850. 
His  ideas  are  the  same  as  those  of  his  contempor- 
aries at  Berlin.  Thus  Schleiermacher  too  tried 
to  form  schools  of  co-operative  thought,  and  the 
Hegelian  system,  in  which  “the  history  of  phil- 
osophy became  for  the  first  time  an  integral  part 
of  the  system  of  philosophy  . . . was  exactly  the 
right  philosophy  for  the  historical  school  of  law  ’’ 
(Erdmann,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  Muir- 
head,  vol.  iii.  p.  328).  When  he  refers  to  language 
he  recalls  W.  v.  Humboldt,  and  his  historical  sense 
reflects  that  of  Niebuhr.  His  central  thesis  is 
that  law  does  not  merely  consist  of  laws  any  more 
than  language  does  of  writings  ; and  you  will  not 
find  its  essence  either  in  a remote  past  or  a remote 
futiure  or  in  the  present,  but  in  the  character  of  a 
nation,  Vollcs-Qdst,  as  revealed  in  its  complete 
legal  history.  Invention,  conquest,  contract,  indi- 
vidual whim,  Willkur,  and  blind  custom  may 
modify  but  cannot  create  nor  develop  law  ; for  it 
is  a spontaneous  growth  of  the  entirety,  Qesammt- 
heit,  of  the  nation.  With  him  IVillkur  stands 
for  the  false,  Qesammtheit  for  the  true.  The 
“ natural  right  ’’  of  ignorant  dreamers,  the  didactics 
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of  ill-digested  pedantry,  the  attempt  of  a half- 
educated  present  to  dictate  to  the  future  by  means 
of  codes  are  resented  as  a sin  against  Qesammtheil, 
and  although  “customary  law  ” most  vividly  illus- 
trates Oesammtheit,  he  hates  the  word  because  it 
suggests  an  origin  in  Willkur,  and  after  that  inertia. 

Critics  of  Savigny  forget  that  he  only  used 
philosophic  theory  sufiSciently  for  his  purpose,  he 
did  not  formulate  a philosophy.  Von  Ihering 
calls  Savigny  romantic  because  he  said  that  law 
grows  by  “the  silent  working  of  inner  forces,’’ 
whereas  fighting  made  and  keeps  it  alive  {Battle 
for  Right,  translated  by  Ashworth,  1883).  C. 
Menger  says  Savigny  looked  on  money  as  inexplic- 
able and  independent  of  individual  volition  {Obi.  i. 
406),  instead  of  as  the  tertium  quid  resulting 
from  the  different  things  which  A and  B do  and 
intend  to  do  {Untersuchungen,  p.  173).  Both 
criticisms  are  right  in  so  far  as  they  supplement 
Savigny,  for  Savigny  never  investigated  the  exact 
process  by  which  many  individual  eSbrts  produce 
one  collective  result,  although  he  invariably  traced 
the  latter  to  the  former.  The  accusation  that  he 
identified  the  systematisation  and  history  of  law 
is  borne  out  by  one  passage  ( V.  S.,  vol.  v.  p.  2) 
and  refuted  by  another  {S.  des  h.  r.  R.  p.  xiii.),  and 
his  greatest  work  is  called  “system,”  his  second 
greatest  “ history  ” ; not  but  what  the  systematisa- 
tion and  history  of  thought  are  always  very  nearly 
akin.  Members  of  the  historical  school  are  often 
denounced  for  holding  that  whatever  is  is  right, 
and  for  minimising  the  sphere  of  legislative  inno- 
vation ; but  permanence  is  one  test  of  right.  How 
far  this  accusation  hits  Savigny  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  as  his  greatest  work  is  expressly  confined  to 
private  law,  and  therefore  his  principle  that  legis- 
lation must  adjust  law  to  “ changed  morals,  views, 
and  needs,”  found  little  application. 

He  rarely  went  outside  this  bare  minimum  of 
indispensable  philosophy,  or  jurisprudence,  or  legal 
history,  but  there  are  (at  least)  two  exceptions. 
In  one  place  he  summarised  Hufeland,  Helferich, 
and  Hoffman’s  exposition  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  inferred  that  the  market  value  of  money  is 
the  best  standard  for  deferred  payments  {Obi.,  i. 
p.  404  et  seq.).  In  another  he  described  progress 
thus  : “ bei  steigender  Cultur  niimlich  sondern  sich 
aUe  Thatigkeiten  des  Volkes  immer  mehr,  und  was 
sonst  gemeinschaftlich  betrieben  wurde,  fallt  jetzt 
einzelnen  Standen  anheim,”  etc.  {Ueber  denBeruf, 
p.  12).  This  may  be  represented  in  H.  Spencer’s 
language,  “ as  civilisation  advances  all  the  national 
activities  are  differentiated  more  and  more,  aud 
pursuits  which  were  formerly  homogeneous  are 
now  heterogeneous.”  Savigny  adds  that  the  link 
between  the  pursuit  which  has  now  become  techni- 
cal, and  the  entirety  of  the  nation,  is  henceforth 
political. 

[A.  F.  Rudorff,  F.  0.  von  Savigny,  Erinnenmg 
an  sein  Wesen  und  Wirken  (1862).  Tr.anslations 
have  made  the  System  say  that  social  growth  is 
“independent  of  individual  will”  (Holloway,  p. 
14),  have  misled  the  Edinburgh  Review  {I’hilo- 
logical  Museum,  vol.  i.  pp.  196-200),  and  have 
made  Savigny  make  mistakes  about  mediajval 
money  {Atti.e  memorie  della  r.  deputazione  di 
sioria  patria  (1894),  pp.  140,  295),  so  that  they 
must  bo  used  with  care].  j.  d.  R. 


SAVING,  PRODUCTIVE  AND  UNPEO- 
DUCTIV^E.  See  Peodl'ctive,  the  Teems. 

SAVING  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  individual, 
or  in  the  case  of  a communistic  society,  obviously 
means  the  action  of  producing  in  a given  peri'^d 
of  time  a surplus  of  goods  over  and  above  thoee 
consumed  during  that  period.  Thus  Robinson 
Crusoe  “saved,”  when  in  addition  to  providing 
for  his  daily  needs  he  managed  to  build  himself 
a boat.  The  boat  was  the  addition  to  his 
capital  which  he  “saved.”  A communistic 
society,  too,  would  “save ’’when  it  added  to 
its  capital  any  useful  material  object,  such  as  a 
house,  a mill,  or  a ship.  In  a community  re- 
cognising private  property  and  practising  ex- 
change, the  process  of  saving  is  just  the  ssme. 
The  savings  of  any  particular  period  appear  at 
the  end  of  that  period  in  the  form  of  additions 
made  during  it  to  the  capital  or  stock  of  useful 
material  objects  in  existence.  The  savings  at 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  since  l&CO, 
include  the  whole  of  the  railways  therein. 
This  is  clear  enough  as  regards  the  community 
in  general,  and  tjie  fact  that  the  individud 
saver  reckons  his  “savings”  in  money  which 
he  “invests,”  must  not  induce  us  to  believe 
with  Adam  Smith,  iLtXTHUS,  and  J.  S.  Mill, 
that  what  is  saved  is  spent  or  consumed.  The 
individual  who  has  an  income  of  £1000  a year 
has  the  power  of  annually  consuming  com- 
modities and  services  to  the  value  of  £1000. 
If  he  “saves  £500”  it  simply  means  that  he 
decides  that  he  will  take  £500  worth  of  goods, 
not  in  the  form  of  commodities  for  his  personal 
consumption,  but  in  some  form,  say,  for  ex- 
ample, a cycle  factory  or  telephone  wires,  in 
which  they  wiU  constitute  an  addition  to  his 
capital  and  that  of  the  community. 

[The  old  view  will  be  found  expressed  in  Adam 
Smith,  Wealth  of  XatioTis,  bk.  ii.  ch.iii. — Malthns, 
Political  Economy,  1820,  pp.  81,  32. — J.  S.  MiU. 
Principles,  bk.  i.  ch.  v.  ^ 4-6.  It  is  critici.«ed 
in  Cannan,  Production  and  DistrOnUion,  1893, 
pp.  71-74,  100,  103-105,  and  shown  to  be  based 
on  a confusion  between  the  income  of  the  saver 
which  is  saved  and  not  consumed  (being  taken 
in  the  form  of  non-consumable  commodities)  .and 
the  wages  or  income  of  the  persons  employed  to 
iwoduce  the  additions  to  the  capital,  ^e  Irving 
Fisher,  “ W’liat  is  Capital  ? ” and  “ Senses  of 
Capital,”  in  Economic  Journal,  Dec.  1896.  June 
1897.  A good  idea  of  what  the  actual  concrete 
additions  to  the  capital  of  a modem  community 
really  consist  of  may  be  obtained  from  Giffen, 
Growth  qf  Capital,  1889].  E.  C, 

SAYINGS  BANKS.  See  Banking. 

SAY,  Horace  Emile  (1794-1860),  eldest 
son  of  J.  B.  Say  {q.v.).  He  spent  several 
years  of  his  youth  in  business  in  the  Brazils, 
and  founded  in  1818  in  Paris  a commission 
firm  for  trade  with  South  America.  He  was 
successively  a member  of  the  Tribunal  dc  Com- 
merce and  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and 
was  for  some  time  a councillor  of  state  (1849- 
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1S51).  In  1857  lie  was  elected  a member  of 
tlie  Acadimie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques, 

In  1830  he  wrote  his  Histoire  des  relations 
eommerciales  entre  la  Prance  et  le  Brfsil,  but 
aftem’ards  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
Paris,  publishing,  in  1846,  his  Etudes  sur  I'ad- 
niinistration  de  la  ville  de  Paris  et  du  dipartement 
de  la  Seine,  and  a few  years  later  the  Statistique  de 
I’industrie  d Paris,  the  outcome  of  an  extensive 
inquiry  which  he  himself  led  as  president  of  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce,  during  which  64,816  heads 
of  firms  were  heard,  and  their  evidence  noted, 
32,000  manufactures  and  workshops  visited  in 
detail,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  and  troubled 
times  of  the  second  republic. 

Horace  Say  was  the  devoted  follower  of  his 
father’s  economic  doctiines,  and  his  house  was  ever 
open  to  students  of  the  conditions  of  social  welfare. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  SociUS  d’Economie 
Politique,  of  the  Journal  des  Economistes  and  of 
the  Journal  du  Commerce,  to  both  of  which  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor,  he  also  wrote  several  articles 
for  the  old  Dictionnaire  d’Economie  Politique,  and 
he  gave  a decided  impulse  to  the  popularisation  of 
economic  literature  in  France,  when  he  assisted 
Guillaumin  in  founding,  in  1840,  his  well-known 
pnbhshing  firm. 

[Nouveau  Diet.  d’Ec.  Politique  and  Annales  de 
la  Sociite  d’Economie  Politique,  vol.  iv.  pp.  135- 
145. — Bonar,  Ricardo’s  Letters  to  Malthus,  p.  91.] 

E.  ca. 

SAY,  Jean  Baptiste  (1767-1832),  belonged 
to  a Protestant  family  which  had  been  obliged 
to  flee  from  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  but  which  returned  towards 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  the 
head  of  a complete  dynasty  of  economists, — his 
brother  Louis  Say,  his  son  Horace  Say,  and 
his  grandson  Leon  Say. 

J.  B.  Say  remained  inconspicuous  during 
the  French  revolution.  Napoleon,  while  first 
consul,  appointed  him  a member  of  the  tribunal 
of  1799,  but  he  fell  into  disgrace  through  his 
liberal  opinions  and  the  publication  of  his 
Train.  JEconomie  Politique,  1803.  He  then 
occupied  himself  with  business.  At  the  fall 
of  the  empire  in  1815  he  opened  at  Paris  a 
gratuitous  course  of  lectures  in  political  economy 
— the  first  given  in  France ; and  oceupied  in 
succession  a chair  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  iUtiers  (1819)  and  at  the  ColUge  de  France 
(1830)  but  a short  time  before  his  death. 

His  most  important  work  is  his  Traite 
<TEconomie  Politique  which  passed  through 
many  editions  and  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages.  It  was  the  first  really  popular 
treatise  on  political  economy  ever  published 
m France ; his  main  divisions  and  his  ter- 
mmology  have  become  classical  and  have 
served  as  a model  for  innumerable  subsequent 
treatises.  Another  more  fully  developed 
trwtise  in  six  volumes  was  published  in 
under  the  title  of  Cours  Complet 

Ecommie  Politique  Pratique.  It  is  the 


reproduction  of  the  course  of  lectures  given 
at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  but 
is  inferior  to  his  first  book.  His  other  works 
are  of  little  importance. 

J.  B.  Say  is  usually  ranked,  with  A.  Smith 
and  Ricardo,  amongst  the  fathers  of  economic 
science.  He  is  very  inferior  to  the  first  as 
regards  historical  and  philosophical  knowledge, 
and  to  the  second  in  originality  and  depth  oi 
view,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  consider  him 
a mere  populariser.  He  was  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  the  leader  of  a school — of  the  liberal 
and  optimistic  school,  the  influence  of  which 
was  so  great  in  France,  particularly  during  three 
quarters  of  a century,  and  is  even  now  felt. 
It  is  he,  more  than  any  other  writer,  who  im- 
pressed on  political  economy  the  character  of  a 
natural  science,  as  is  clearly  shoivn  in  the  sub- 
title of  his  book  Simple  exposition  de  la  maniire 
dont  se  forment,  se  distribuent  et  se  consomment 
les  richesses,  meaning  by  that,  that  riches 
are  formed,  distributed,  and  consumed  spon- 
taneously, without  the  necessity  of  any  inter- 
vention ; and  in  reference  to  this  he  criticises 
the  definition  of  political  economy  given  by 
Adam  Smith  at  the  beginning  of  bk.  iv.  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  No  one  has  insisted 
more  than  he  on  the  natural  laws  of  political 
economy,  these  laws  ‘ ‘ wliich  are  derived  from 
the  natui’e  of  things,  just  as  certainly  as  the 
laws  of  the  physical  world  ; they  are  not 
imagined — they  are  found  ; they  govern  those 
peojile  who  govern  others,  and  can  never  be 
violated  with  impunity”  {Diseours  Prelimi- 
naire).  Far  more  than  Smith  is  he  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  liberal  school  in  his  aversion  to 
the  state  “whose  intervention  is  always  ob- 
jectionable even  when  it  is  indispensable,”  and 
again  “as  to  its  benefits  one  cannot  praise  them 
without  being  open  to  the  charge  of  folly  ; what 
benefits  can  an  administration  distribute  without 
causing  expense  to  the  people  administered  ? ” 
(bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  note). 

It  is  true  that  nowadays  these  doctrines 
are  generally  discarded,  but  they  have  none 
the  less  exercised  an  enormous  influence. 
Besides  this  J.  B.  Say  contributed  funda- 
mental ideas  which  will  always  be  highly 
valued  in  the  science.  The  following  are  the 
most  important : 

(а)  Tripartite  division  of  political  economy ; 
production;  distribution;  consumption.  It  is 
true  that  a fourth  has  been  added  since — 
circulation,  but  the  suitability  of  this  improve- 
ment may  be  questioned,  and  J.  B.  Say,  who 
included  circulation  in  produdion,  appears  to 
be  more  logical. 

(б)  The  method  of  inquiiy  based  on  observa- 
tion of  facts  was  doubtless  previously  practised 
by  A.  Smith,  but  J.  B.  Say  is  perfectly 
justified  in  opposing  this  to  the  method  of  the 
physiocrats,  “who  commence  by  assuming 
abstract  generalities  called  axioms,"  and  to 
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that  of  Ricardo,  who,  ‘ ‘ drawing  all  his 
results  from  a small  number  of  principles, 
putting  or  leaving  aside  all  others,  arrived 
at  results  different  from  the  real  state  of  the 
case,”  and  even  to  the  mathematical  method, 
which  he  had  anticipated  before  it  actually 
existed.  “It  is  not  enough,”  he  said,  “to 
make  facts  the  basis  only,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  oneself  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  march 
with  them,  and  to  constantly  compare  the 
results  deduced  from  them  with  the  facts 
observed  ” {Discours  Prdlimmaire). 

(c)  In  the  same  way  that  the  merit  of  having 
shown  the  part  that  land  plays  in  production 
belongs  to  the  Physiocrats,  and  the  part 
taken  by  labour  to  Adam  Smith,  to  J.  B.  Say 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  shown  the  part 
of  the  third  factor  of  production — capital,  and, 
still  more,  of  having  analysed  its  three  essential 
and  classic  elements — instruments  ; — continued 
means  of  subsistence  during  the  process  of  pro- 
duction ; — ratu  materials;  of  having  shown  that 
capital  only  lasts  on  condition  of  being  con- 
tinually destroyed  by  reproductive  consumption ; 
and  again,  of  having  said,  long  before  J.  Stuart 
Mill,  “that  the  industry  of  a nation  is  not 
confined  by  the  extent  of  its  territory,  but 
by  the  extent  of  its  capital”  (bk.  i.  ch.  v.). 

(rf)  J.  B.  Say  first  employed  the  well-chosen 
term  Entrepreneur  to  designate  that  most  im- 
portant economic  function  of  the  man  who 
collects  in  his  hands  the  productive  forces  of 
capital  — labour  and  natural  agents, — and 
whom  English  economists  designate  by  the 
equivocal  name  of  “capitalist.”  Also  as  he 
cleverly  said,  “ English  economists  almost 
always  confuse,  under  the  name  of  profit,  the 
return  that  the  etdrepreneur  obtains  from  his 
industry  and  his  talent,  and  that  which  he 
derives  from  his  capital.  This  imperfect 
analysis  prevents  them  from  giving  a faithful 
representation  of  the  facts”  (bk.  ii.  ch.  v.). 

(e)  Of  all  the  theories  of  J.  B.  Say,  that 
to  which  he  himself  attached  the  most  import- 
ance was  the  thiorie  des  ddboucMs.  He  said 
proudly,  “ It  is  the  theory  of  heat,  of  the  lever, 
of  the  inclined  plane,  which  have  put  all  nature 
at  the  disposal  of  man.  It  is  the  theory  of 
exchange  and  openings  for  trade  (ddbouahds) 
which  will  change  the  policy  of  the  world” 
{Discours  Priliminaire). 

The  theory  of  openings  for  trade  consists 
simply  in  this,  “each  producer  seeing  that 
the  rarer  the  products  of  his  industry  are,  the 
better  ho  sells  them,  has,  by  generalising  from 
his  experience,  drawn  the  conclusion  that  over- 
production is  an  evil.”  Say  denies  this,  and 
claims  that  on  the  contrary  each  product  can 
only  be  exchanged  against  other  products,  and 
can  be  exchanged  so  much  better  in  proportion 
as  the  other  products  are  the  more  abundant 
and  the  more  varied,  thus  there  is  advantage 
for  all — not  only  for  consumers,  but  also  for 


producers, — to  him  whose  p»roducts  are  as 
abundant  as  possible. 

Say  does  not  deny  that  excess  of  production 
in  a special  class  of  goods  would  lead  to  a reduc- 
tion in  price  of  these  goods,  but  the  sole  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  the  proportional  multiplication 
of  other  goods,  “whence,  what  at  first  seems  to 
be  a paradox  is  deduced,  namely,  that  produc- 
tion opens  new  channels  to  the  goods  produced  ” 
(see  his  Traits  (T&onamie  Politique,  bk.  L ch. 
XV.  and  art.  D^eouchAs,  Th6oeie  des). 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  believe,  as  Say  does, 
that  this  theory  would  change  the  policy  of  the 
world.  Its  optimism  and  the  idea  that  indi- 
vidual and  general  interest  are  necessarily  or 
naturally  harmonious,  both  tend  to  the  general 
well-being.  The  impression  of  this  optimistic 
spirit  evidently  inspired  the  whole  of  the  French 
school ; but,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
not  in  the  theory  thus  expressed  any  clear  idea 
on  the  position  of  the  questions  of  free  trade 
and  crises  at  the  present  day. 

A reference,  though  brief,  must  also  be  made 
to  J.  B.  Say’s  views  on  the  distinction  between 
science  and  art  in  economic  teaching,  on  utiliiy 
as  the  basis  of  value,  on  immaterial  products, 
on  the  superiority  of  thrift  over  luxury  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  interest,  and  on 
almost  every  point  of  political  economy. 

The  TForfe  of  J.  B.  Say  form  volumes  ix.  x.  zL 
and  xii.  of  the  Collection  des  Principaux  fikaro- 
mistes,  published  by  Guillaumin  (1840-41-4S) ; 
Ricardo's  Letters  to  Malthus,  passim, 

A small  volume  of  selected  works  has  also 
appeared  with  an  introduction  by  M.  BaudrOlart 
in  la  Petite  Bibliothiqw  Economique,  published 
by  Guillaumin.  a o. 

SAY,  L6ox  (1S26-1S96),  son  of  Horace  E. 
Say  and  grandson  of  J.  B.  S.ay  (?.r.),  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  the  third 
French  republic ; under  the  second  empire,  he 
became  known  by  his  powerful  criticism  of  the 
financial  administration  of  Paris  in  the  Journal 
des  Dibats,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors. After  the  Commune,  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  reorganised  the  administration  of  Paris  ; a 
little  later,  although  well  known  as  a staunch 
free-trader,  M.  Thiers,  president  of  the  republic, 
himself  quite  as  staunch  a protectionist,  sum- 
moned him  to  the  ministry  of  finance.  In  this 
office  he  directed  the  payment  of  the  enormous 
war  indemnity  to  Germany,  probably  the  most 
colossal  financial  oiieration  of  our  century  ; his 
official  Report,  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  the 
2nd  edition  of  his  translation  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges  (1st  ed.  1866. 
2nd,  1892)  is  a masterpiece  of  clear  and  lucid 
exposition.  As  minister  of  finance,  he  created 
a new  typo  of  French  stock : the  rente  S per 
cent  amortissable  (redeemable  consols).  In  1880 
ho  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England  to 
negotiate  a now  treaty  of  commerce,  but  he 
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was  thwarted  in  this  by  the  rising  influence 
of  the  French  protectionist  party.  After  a 
fresh,  but  transient  period  of  office  as  finance 
minister,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament, 
first  in  the  Senate  and  then  in  the  House  of 
Deputies,  where  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
free-trade  party,  and  where  his  brilliant  and 
incisive  speeches  against  protection  and  social- 
istic legislation  were  listened  to  with  eagerness, 
even  by  his  opponents.  He  was  also  elected  a 
member  of  the  Acadimie  des  SdeTices  morales 
tt  poliliques  and  of  the  French  academy. 

As  an  economist  L4on  Say  neither  left  an}" 
large  work  nor  created  any  new  school,  but 
he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  faithful  to  the 
opinions  of  his  grandfather  J.  B.  Sat,  and  a sincere 
and  intelligent  advocate  of  the  liberal  theories  of 
the  English  school  of  the  middle  of  our  century. 
Present  at  the  banquet  offered  in  1846  to  Cobdbn 
in  Paris,  he  ever  after  expressed  a warm  admira- 
tion for,  and  a steady  adherence  to,  the  tenets 
maintained  by  the  Cobden  Club.  But  he  could 
do  justice  to  other  schools,  and  acknowledge  for 
instance  that  the  German  Kathedersocicdisten 
(see  Socialists  of  the  Chair),  have  performed 
“admirable  scientific  work.” 

He  was  a frequent  speaker  on  the  most  varied 
subjects  at  the  meetings  of  the  Paris  Socidtd 
d’Economie  Politique,  see  the  Index  of  the  Annales 
dt  la  Soc.  d’Ec.  Pol.,  voL  xvi.  pp.  340-342.  His 
speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  British  Economic 
Association  (25th  March  1896)  made  shortly  before 
his  death,  enabled  his  English  friends  to  admire 
his  brilliant  eloquence  and  the  cheerful  optimism 
that  looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
sound  economic  doctrine.  He  also  delivered 
lectures  at  the  Cerde  Saint  Simon,  a literary  and 
historical  club,  and  at  the  Nicole  des  Sciences 
Politiques.  These  lectures  were  printed  under 
the  respective  titles  of  Le  Socialisme  d'Mat 
(1884),  and  Les  Solutions  Ddnocratiques  de  I'Impdt 
(2  vols.  1886).  In  the  former  he  analyses  the 
particular  drift  of  socialistic  tendencies  in  England, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Germany,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  “ state  socialism  is  a German  system 
of  philosophy  ; . . . legitimate  in  Germany,  it  is 
spurious  anywhere  else.” — Soc.  d'Etat,  p.  3.  The 
Solutions  Dhnocratiques  de  VImpdt  are  directed 
against  the  proposal  to  use  taxation  as  a means  of 
social  equalisation  ; the  author  maintains  that  the 
basis  of  taxation  ought  ever  to  be  real  and  never 
personal,  i.e.  should  take  no  account  of  the 
personality  of  the  owner  of  the  thing  subjected  to 
taxation.  The  method  used  is  often  historical  ; 
thus  he  gives  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  a very 
interesting  picture  of  the  democratic  systems  of 
taxation  prevalent  in  Florence  from  the  14th  to 
the  16th  century.  Both  books,  and  the  excellent 
liiography  of  Turgot  in  the  Collection  des  Orands 
Smvains  Frangais  (1887),  are  characteristic  of 
the  author’s  habit  of  mind  : the  literary  charm 
of  his  style,  his  wide  range  of  thought,  and  the 
^ent  of  his  knowledge  both  of  theory  and  history, 
standpoint  from  which  this  calm  - minded 
tmnker,  who  never  was  a radical,  contemplated 
the  social  problems  and  the  development  of  the 
present  time  may  be  exemplified  by  a few  extracts 


from  his  Socialisme  d'Etat : ‘ ‘ Democracy  is  not 
a fact  to  be  judged,  to  be  discussed,  to  be  blamed, 
or  to  be  praised  ; it  is  an  atmosphere,  an  existing 
medium.  . . . Men  who  do  not  understand  de- 
mocracy have  nothing  to  teach  us  ; they  do  not 
belong  to  the  world  of  the  living”  (pp.  14-15). 
The  aims  he  pursued  were  in  fact  an  alliance,  if 
not  of  love,  at  least  of  reason,  between  liberty 
and  democracy,  and  will  be  best  expressed  in  the 
words  used  by  himself  when  referring  to  Mr. 
Goschen  in  England,  and  Signor  Luzzatti  in 
Italy;  “They  perfectly  know  what  democracy 
may  call  into  life,  and  what  it  may  destroy  ; they 
take  it  as  it  is.  What  they  want  to  demonstrate, 
is  that  liberty,  individual  self-help,  and  foresight 
are  able  to  find  a principle  of  development  and  to 
breathe  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  democracy.” 

Besides  the  above  writings,  Le6n  Say  published 
the  following  books  and  pamphlets  : Histoire  de 
la  Caisse  d’Escompte  (1848). — La  Ville  de  Paris  et 
le  Credit  Fonder. — Obsenations  sur  le  systdne 
financier  de  M.  le  Prifet  de  la  Seine  (1865). — 
Examen  critique  de  la  situation  financiire  de  la 
ville  de  Paris  (1866). — Les  Finances  de  la  France 
(1883). — David  Hume  (in  the  Petite  Collection 
Ouillaumin). — Dix  jours  dans  la  Haute  Italie  (an 
account  of  Italian  popular  banks),  and  Centre  le 
Socialisme  (1896).  Since  his  death,  his  work  Les 
Finances — a description  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
French  ministry  of  finance, — has  appeared.  He 
also  edited  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d' Economic 
Politique  (1892)  and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Finances, 
and  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Jov/rnal  des 
jkconomistes.  Under  the  title  of  Lion  Say  (Lib&rti 
du  Commerce;  Finances  Publiques)  a selection  of 
his  works  has  been  published  in  Guillaumin’s  Petite 
Biblioth.  Ec.,  2 vols.  1896,  with  a complete  biblio- 
graphy. See  Journal  des  Economistes  (April  to  June 
1896),  pp.  161-169,  the  Economic  Journal,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  318-323,  and  Annales  de  V ticole  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  15th  November  1896.  E.  ca. 

SAY,  Louis  Auguste  (1774-1840),  a brother 
of  J.  B.  Say,  and  founder  of  two  great  sugar 
refineries  at  Nantes  and  Paris. 

He  wrote  several  works  on  economics : Con- 
ddirations  sur  Vindustrie  et  la  ligislation 
(1822) ; &udes  sv/r  la  richesse  des  Nations  et 
Rifutation  des  prindpales  erreurs  en  Economic 
Politique  (1836)  ; Prindpales  causes  de  la  richesse 
des  peuples  et  des  particuliers  (1818)  ; Traiti 
ilimentaire  de  la  richesse  individuelle  et  de  la 
richesse  puMique  (1827). 

A severe  and  uncompromising  critic,  he  insists 
on  the  necessity,  “if  one  wants  to  be  clear  and 
well  understood,  to  call  each  thing  by  its  name,” 
and  inveighs  against  the  looseness  and  fluctuation 
of  the  terminology  of  Adam  Smith  and  Rioaedo. 
He  also  accuses  the  former  of  exclusively  prizing 
things  “ after  the  fashion  of  merchants  ” who  only 
care  about  the  price  at  which  an  article  can  be 
sold.  “His  book  contains  highly  interesting  parts 
and  a great  deal  of  valuable  information,  but 
his  theory  of  value  has  done  much  harm  to  the 
progress  of  theory.”  Louis  Say  considers  his 
brother’s  book  as  “having  above  all  previous 
works  presented  in  the  best  way  the  greatest 
number  of  useful  truths  ” ; still  he  reproaches 
him  with  having  too  often  forgotten  the  leading 
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principle  “that  there  can  be  no  production  of 
wealth  without  a creation  or  increase  of  utility.” 
He  steadily  and  repeatedly  states  that  “ a thing 
is  only  wealth  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of 
utility  ” ; the  question  of  its  value,  in  exchange  is 
quite  a secondary  matter. 

[See  Bonar,  Ricardo’ s Letters  to  Malthus,  p.  211 
and  note.  ] E.  ca. 

SCACCIA,  SiGisMONDE  (17th  century),  a 
Roman  jurist.  His  classical  treatise  on  com- 
mercial law  contains  points  of  importance  to 
economists  ; among  these  is  an  explanation  of 
the  then  prevailing  ideas  on  value  and  price, 
which,  according  to  Canon  Law  (q.v.),  were 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  contracting  parties 
but  by  rules  fixed  by  law  in  order  to  maintain 
the  JusTUM  Peetium  and  to  establish  objec- 
tive justice  in  a contract.  Hence,  it  was  the 
monarch  who  fixed  the  price ; failing  this, 
Scaccia  considered  a fair  price  to  be  the  one 
for  which  similar  things  can  generally  be  obtained , 
and  it  may  be  high,  medium,  or  low  according 
to  circumstances. 

Scaccia  also  gives  a clear  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  exchanges 
were  effected  at  that  period. 

On  the  subject  of  loans,  though  he  stiU 
adheres  to  canonical  law,  he  endeavours  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  movement  of  thought  in 
his  time,  to  diminish  their  severity,  and  to 
encourage  comparatively  liberal  ideas.  Scaccia, 
as  well  as  other  authors  of  his  day,  feels  the 
necessity  of  justifying  certain  credit  operations 
of  undoubted  economic  utility,  and  of  modify- 
ing the  theory  of  the  illegality  of  usury  so  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade. 

Thus,  without  denying  that  doctrine,  he 
justified  certain  conti'acts  whose  usefulness  was 
patent  (see  Dry  Exchange). 

Tractatus  de  commerciis  et  cambio,  Rome,  1619. 

[See  Cossa,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy,  London,  Macmillan,  1893. — 
Supino,  La  scienza  economica  in  Italia,  etc.,  Turin, 
Loesoher,  1888. — Gobbi,  L’  economia  politica  negli 
scrittori  Italiani,  etc.,  Milan,  Hoepli,  1889.] 

u.  R. 

SCAET.  See  Sceatta. 

SCARUFFI,  Gasparo  (1519-1684).  Born 
at  Reggio  Emilia,  of  an  ancient  family  of 
bankers,  was  a merchant  and  banker.  He  was 
assayer  of  the  mint  at  Reggio  in  1652,  which 
work  he  carried  on  for  some  time.  Later  on, 
he  held  other  public  and  civil  appointments,  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  his  banking  business. 

Between  1575  and  1579  ho  compiled  his 
book  on  money,  published  in  1582,  which  gave 
him  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
economic  science.  Scarufli  entitled  his  work 
Alitino7tfo,  a strange  name  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  true  light,  and  taken  from 
his  desire  to  spread  true  light  on  the  subject  of 
money. 

Scaruffi’s  work  is  a theoretic  treatise  on 
money  ; it  does  not  contain  any  systematic 


statement ; it  is  a practical  treatise  writtea 
with  the  object  of  formulating  suggestions 
intended  to  improve  the  monetary  system,  then 
in  a state  of  great  confusion,  owing  to  altera- 
tions in  the  money,  a multiplicity  of  coins,  bad 
coinage,  and  abuses  of  every  description 

The  author’s  suggestions  are  bold,  especially 
for  those  times  ; and  on  the  whole,  his  general 
ideas  on  money  are  accurate  and  clear. 

Scaruifi  distinguishes  the  two  principal  uses 
of  money — a measure  of  value  and  a general 
means  of  exchange.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
value  of  money  should  be  independent  of  the 
^vill  of  the  monarch,  who,  he  says,  only  con- 
firms it,  and  that  the  coining  money  should  not 
be  a source  of  income  to  the  state,  but  merely 
a service  to  the  public. 

Scaruffi,  in  order  to  get  the  monetary  circula- 
tion of  his  day,  then  in  a condition  of  great  con- 
fusion, into  order,  proposes  the  adoption  of  bi- 
metallism with  a fixed  ratio  of  1 to  12.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  metals  at  that  period,  and  the 
large  number  of  coins  of  both  metals  then  in 
use,  bi-metallism  became  a necessity,  and  mono- 
metallism practically  inconceivable,  and  the 
ratio  of  1 to  12,  proposed  by  Scaruffi,  corre- 
sponded very  fairly  with  the  real  one  of  the  day. 
At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  error 
into  which  Scaruffi  feU  in  determining  this  rela- 
tion. He  believed  it  to  be  natural  and  invari- 
able, attributing  the  variations  which  had 
taken  place  to  the  confusion  in  the  monetary 
systems,  and  not  to  the  natural  and  variable 
causes  which  influence  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Scaruffi  made  many  practical  suggestions  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  circulation,  proposing  the 
adoption  of  a monetary  unit,  the  imperial  lira, 
which  was  to  be  used  as  a current  coin  as  well 
as  a money  of  account  He  further  made  sug- 
gestions on  the  name,  weight,  and  manner  of 
coming  money  to  prevent  its  alteration,  and 
discussed  the  organisation  of  mints,  maintaining 
that  the  expenses  of  coinage  should  not  be 
deducted  from  the  coins  by  attributing  to  them 
a higher  value  than  their  intrinsic  value, — 
this  in  his  day  was  a source  of  serious  incon- 
venience. All  these  suggestions  of  Scaruffi's 
led  up  to  another  proposal  of  his,  showing  a 
breadth  of  ideas  and  a high-mindedness  far 
superior  to  his  times,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a universal  mint,  the  adoption  of  one 
uniform  coinage  throughout  Europe,  based  on 
bi-metallism,  with  the  same  shape,  weight, 
and  name  in  every  country,  “as  if  the  world 
were  one  city  and  one  monarchy,”  to  quote 
Scaruffi’s  own  words.  He  acutely  obseiwes  that, 
with  this  monetary  union,  the  less  valued 
metal  could  not  go  out  of  circulation  because  it 
could  not  be  sent  profitably  to  other  countries. 

This  proposal  of  Scaruffi’s  is  indeed  sur- 
prising and  wonderful  for  its  depth  and  bold- 
ness, and  for  the  scientific  arguments  with 
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which  he  illustrates  it,  considering  the  political 
and  monetary  conditions  of  the  times,  the  great 
number  of  small  states,  all  clinging  to  their 
vast  number  of  diflferent  coins. 

Scaruffi’s  works  are  commented  on  by  a 
fellow  - citizen  and  contemporary,  Bernardino 
PratisuoU,  and  they  are  reprinted  in  the  Ciistodi 
collection  (Scrittori  Classid  Italiani,  Parte 
Antica,  tomo  ii.,  MUano,  1804.) 

L' Alitinonfo  di  M.  Gasparo  Scaruffi,  Reggiano, 
per  fare  ragione  et  concordanza  d’  oro  e d'  argento 
che  servird  in  universale,  etc.,  Reggio  Emilia, 
1582. 

[See  Bernardino  PratisuoU,  Consideraeioni 
sopra  V Alitinonfo  dd  Signor  G.  Scaruffi,  Reggio, 
1604  (reprinted  in  the  collection  of  Argelati, 
Milan,  1752). — Andrea  Balletti,  Gasparo  Scaruffi 
e la  guestione  monetaria  nd  secolo  XVI.,  Modena, 
Vincenzi,  1882. — Cossa,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Political  Economy,  London,  Macmillan, 
1893.  — Supino,  La  scienza  economica  in  Italia, 
etc.,  Turin,  Loescher,  1888. — Gobbi,  L’economia 
pditica  negli  scrittori  Italiani,  etc.,  Milan, 
Hoepli,  1889. — Graziani,  Le  idee  econoniiche,  etc., 
Modena,  1893].  u.  r. 

SCEATTA.  (ScEAT,  sceatt,  scaet,  pi. 
SCEATTAS.  The  word  denotes  a part,  division, 
or  tribute,  as  well  as  a coin.)  The  most 
ancient  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  Althelbert,  king  of  Kent. 
A.D.  565-616  (Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Sax.,  p.  6), 
The  types  are  numerous  and  rude,  the  earlier 
being  less  debased  in  art  than  later  specimens  ; 
they  often  include  Christian  emblems.  The 
earlier  legends  are  sometimes  Runic,  sometimes 
unintelligible  imitations  of  those  on  Roman 
coins.  Weight  from  7^  to  20  grains  of  silver, 
but  the  average  is  17.  In  the  laws  of  AUthel- 
stan  (Wilkins,  p.  64),  30,000  sccattas  are  said 
to  be  equal  to  120  pounds  ; but  difficulties  arise 
on  this  point,  and  nothing  reliable  can  be  stated 
as  to  their  cun-ent  value.  Gold  sceattas  are 
sometimes  found.  These  average  1 9 ’9  grains, 
like  the  Merovingian  trientes,  but  one  of  the 
British  Museum  specimens  is  of  the  same  type 
as  a silver  sceatta  (Hawkins,  No.  554)  in  the 
same  collection. 

[Ruding,  Anruds  of  Coinage,  i.  108. — Hawkins, 
Silver  Coins  of  England,  ed.  Kenyon,  p.  24. — 
R L.  Kenyon,  Gold  Coins  of  England. — Proceed- 
ings of  Soc.  of  Antiq.,  xiv.  (2nd  series),  p.  313.] 

R.  H. 

SCHILLING  or  Skilling.  The  German, 
Butch,  or  Scandinavian  name  for  a silver  coin, 
generally  of  about  the  same  value  as  an  English 
shilling. 

The  recent  decimalisation  of  currency,  how- 
6ver,  in  the  countries  where  this  ancient  coin 
circulated,  has  involved  the  removal  of  the 
schilling,  both  as  a coin  and  a money  of 
^ount,  from  the  currency  systems  now 
legally  in  force.  As  a denomination  of  account 
in  common  use  it  nevertheless  survives  in  much 


the  same  way  as  the  Guinea  {q.v.)  does  in 
England. 


The  following  is  a list  of  various  schillings 
formerly  current,  showing  at  the  same  time  the 
modern  currency  of  the  countries  enumerated  : 


Sweden  and  Norway — 

Modem  currency. 

4 stivers  = 1 skilling  \ 
48  skillings  = I daler  / 

100  6re=l  kroner 

Denmark — 

16  skilling=l  mark  [dalerl 

6 marks  or  96  skilling =1  J 

100  6re=l  kroner 

Holland — 

5 cents  = 1 stiver  \ 

6 stiver =1  Flemish  schilling  / 

100  cents  = 1 florin 
or  gulden 

Hamburg  and  Lubeck — 

12  pfennige=l  schilling! 
16  schilling =1  mark  / 

100  pfennige  = l 

mark 

F.  E.  a. 


SCHLETTWEIN,  Johann  August  (1731- 
1802),  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Physio- 
crats in  Germany,  was  born  at  Weimar, 
studied  Cameralistic  Science  at  Jena,  where, 
from  1756  onward,  he  published  his  first  writ- 
ings on  cameralistic  and  philosophic  subjects. 
In  1763  he  was  invited  to  enter  the  service 
of  Margi-ave  Karl  Friedrich  of  Baden. 
Besides  his  official  duties  in  Karlsruhe,  he 
lectured  on  cameral  science  and,  in  1765, 
founded  an  economic  society  to  interest  a wider 
circle  in  reform.  Schlettwein,  however,  was  not 
a physiocrat  any  more  than  was  the  Margrave, 
at  whose  court,  a few  years  before,  the  Scotch 
refugee  and  mercantilist  James  Steuart  had 
stayed  long  as  a guest  and  had  worked  at  his 
Inquiry.  The  state  archives  at  Karlsruhe  show 
that  Schlettwein  at  that  time  was  still  a strong 
Cameralist. 

Probably  the  margi'ave  and  the  professor  were 
converted  simultaneously  to  Quesnat’s  teaching 
by ' the  Eph^m^rides  Du  Citoyen,  published 
from  1767  by  Baudeau,  and  later  by  Du  Pont. 
In  1769  distress  was  felt  in  the  village  of 
Dietlingen  near  Durlach.  It  was  resolved  to 
counteract  it  by  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  physiocrats.  Schlettwein  was  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  reforms,  which  were 
started  in  1770  with  the  assistance  of  some 
ladies  of  rank,  among  whom  was  Schlettwein’s 
future  wife  Friiulcin  von  Gersau.  The  earliest 
description  of  the  measm-es  taken  was  given  by 
Schlettwein  in  his  book  Les  moyens  d'airttcr 
la  mislre  publi/pue  et  d’acquitter  les  dettes  des 
£tats,  1772.  It  was  written,  or  rather  finished, 
the  year  before  in  Paris,  whither  the  Margrave 
had  gone  in  company  -with  Schlettwein,  to  confer 
personally  with  the  leaders  of  the  physiocratic 
school,  especially  with  Mirabeau,  Already  at 
that  time  an  estrangement  seemed  to  have 
arisen  between  the  Margrave  and  Schlettwein, 
which  caused  the  latter  to  resign  his  office  in 
October  1773  and  to  go  to  Vienna.  His  hope 
of  finding  a place  in  the  imperial  administration 
was  not  realised,  and  after  a year’s  absence  he 
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returned  to  Karlsruhe,  where  he  tried  in  vain 
to  be  appointed  again.  At  this  time  (1775) 
his  marriage  took  place.  In  the  autumn  of 
1776  he  settled  with  his  friend  and  co-physio- 
crat, Isaac  IsELiN  {q.v.),  editor  of  the  Ephcmeri- 
den  der  Menschheit,  at  Basle,  where  he  received 
permission  to  give  lectures  at  the  university. 
In  1777  F.  K.  von  Mo.SER,  minister  of  state  at 
Hesse -Darmstadt,  offered  him  a professorship 
in  the  newly  founded  Oekonomische  FakuUdt  at 
the  university  of  Giessen. 

As  early  as  1772  he  had  published  his  work  on  the 
physiooratic  system,  under  the  title  Die  wichtigste 
Angelegenheit  fur  das  ganze  Publikum  ; Oder  die 
natiirliche  Ordnung  in  der  Politik  uherhaupt, 
besonders  ciber  die  allgemeine  Freiheit  im  Eandel 
und  Wandel,  etc.  2 vols.  He  now  wrote  the 
second  of  his  principal  works  : Orundveste  der 
Staaten  oder  die  politische  OekoTwmie,  1778, 
which  he  made  the  basis  of  his  lectures.  He  then 
edited  one  of  the  many  periodicals  devoted  to 
physiocratic  ideas  : Archiv  fur  den,Menschen  und 
Burger  in  alien  Verhaltnissen,  6 vols.  of  which 
appeared  between  1780  and  the  end  of  1784. 
Certain  view’s  in  it  gave  offence  to  his  colleagues 
at  the  university  and  also  at  the  Hessian  Court, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  he  resigned  his 
professorship  in  1785  and  withdrew  to  the  estate 
at  Beseritz  in  Mecklenburg  which  his  wife  had  in- 
herited. Here  he  continued  his  periodical  under 
the  title  Neues  Archiv  fur  den  Menschen  und 
Burger,  from  1785-1788  in  5 vols.  In  the  3rd  vol. 
he  began  a copious  history  of  his  experiments  on 
physiocratic  principles  undertaken  in  Baden : 
Vollstdndige  und  beurkundete  Nachricht  von  der 
im  Jahre  1770  geschehenen  Einfuhrung  des  Physio- 
kratischen  Staatswirthschaftssystems  in  dem  Baden- 
Durlach' schen  Orte  Dietlingen,  und  von  den 
Wirkungen  dieser  politisch  - okonomischen  Re- 
formationen.  The  treatise  was  not  finished,  as 
the  periodical  was  definitely  given  up  in  1785. 
In  Beseritz,  Schlettwein  abolished  serfdom,  on 
which  account  he  was  at  strife  with  his  neigh- 
bourhood ; he  separated  from  his  wife  and 
emigrated  to  Greifswald,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
lectured  at  the  university  as  Privat-doceni.  His 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Rodbbrtus. 

Schlettwein  may  bo  described  as  the  most 
zealous,  but  also  as  the  most  one-sided  physiocrat. 
He  resembles  in  some  ways  the  Marquis  Mira- 
BBAU,  whose  rhetorical  pathos  he  shared  as  well 
as  his  wilfulness  in  matters  of  doctrine.  If 
QtTESNAT  had  described  an  “ordre  positif” 
besides  the  “ordre  naturel,”  of  which  the  latter 
should  have  an  absolute,  and  the  other,  because 
referring  to  practice,  a relative  character,  this  dis- 
tinction entirely  disappeared  with  Schlettwein. 

Like  Mirabeau  he  held  most  rigidly  the  dogma 
that  the  “evidences”  of  natural  order  must 
instantly  and  without  restriction  be  brought  into 
practice.  IVlien  his  early  friend,  Schlosser,  to 
whose  district  the  villages  Theningen  and  Bah- 
linger  belonged,  where  the  introduction  of  the 
physiocratic  r4gime  was  introduced,  wrote,  that 
with  the  introduction  of  the  new  freedom,  the 
abolition  of  the  gilds  might  be  gradually  pro- 
ceeded with,  Schlettwein  answered  ; “ No.  If 


there  is  anything  injurious  to  human  society,  sloth- 
ful hesitation  to  remove  it  is  not  becoming  in  a 
wise  and  good  man : only  children  would  act  thus.” 
A violent  doctrinaire,  he  was  an  extreme  champion 
in  the  literary  dispute  which  arose  in  Germany 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  over  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  physiocratic  system 
(see  German  School  of  Political  Economt). 

[R.  Zuckerkandl,  article  in  the  DeiUschen 
Biographic,  voL  31. — A.  Emminghaus,  “Karl 
Friedrich  von  Badens  physiokratische  Verbin- 
dungen,  Bestrebungen  und  Versuche,  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  des  Physiokratismns,”  Jahrbixher 
fur  Nadionaldkorwmie,  xir.,  1872  ; “ Ein  deutscbex- 
Physiokrat,”  in  the  jieriodical  Im  neuen  Reick. 
1873. — K.  Knies,  Carl  Friedrich  von  Badenm 
briejlicher  Verkehr  mil  Mirabeau  und  Du  PoriL, 

1893.  — A.  Oncken,  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Physi:- 
kratie,”  in  Schmoller’s  Jahrh.  fur  GesetzgSung, 

1894.  — Schmidt,  articlein  the  HandbuchderSia,':'.'- 

wissenschaften,  vol.  v.]  a.  O. 

SCHLOZER,  August  Lunvao  vox  (1735- 
1809),  was  bom  at  Jagstadt,  studied  histoiy,, 
medicine,  and  oriental  literature  at  Wittenberg, 
Gottingen,  and  Upsala,  became  in  1761  private 
secretary  of  the  Russian  historiographer  iliiUer 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1764  professor  of 
history  in  the  Petersburg  academy.  In  1769 
he  quitted  the  Russian  service,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Gottingen.  On  Achextv all’s  death,  in  1772, 
he  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  politics, 
European  history,  and  statistics,  became  a 
Hanoverian  Hofiath  in  1782,  and  was  ennobled 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  1804. 

Schlozer  is  classed  among  the  “ liberal  eclectics  ” 
of  his  century.  His  principal  strength  lay  in  the 
combination  of  history  with  political  philosophy. 
He  preached  the  doctrine,  now  universally  ac- 
cepted, that  history  has  to  deal  with  something 
more  than  military  or  diplomatic  transactions 
“after  the  manner  of  the  Anno -Domini  men,” 
and  should  present  a view  of  the  whole  life  of  a 
people,  and,  in  particular,  of  its  economic  condi- 
tions at  different  epochs,  and  of  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  political  acts.  This  idea  he  expressed 
epigrammatically  by  saying  that  he  thought  a 
history  of  tobacco  as  interesting  as  that  of  Tamer- 
lane or  of  the  .ancient  Assyrians,  if  the  importance 
of  events  were  me.asured  by  their  influence  on  world- 
changes,  and  th.at  the  introduction  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar  had  wrought  as  considerable  effects  in  Europe 
as  the  invincible  Armada  or  the  w.ar  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  But  he  wanted  the  highest  historic 
capacity — the  power  of  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  different  times  and  stages  of  culture.  As  an 
economist,  he  is  mercantilist  in  his  general  riew.s, 
following  in  the  track  of  Sonnenfels  ; like  him 
he  exhibits  parti.al  leanings  towards  free  trade,  and 
does  not  entertam  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  a large  population  which  was  one  of 
the  reigning  prejudices  of  his  period.  In  statistics 
ho  was  the  most  remarkable  of  Achenwall’s  dis- 
ciples, and  the  principal  representative  of  the 
Gottingen  school  in  that  department.  He  n^- 
garded  statistics  as  a part  of  politics,  to  which 
it  was  related  as  the  knowled^  of  the  hnm.sn 
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body  to  therapeutics.  He  defined  history  as 
statistics  in  motion,  statistics  as  history  at  rest. 
There  is  yet  another  character,  in  which  he  is  speci- 
ally memorable  as  the  “ founder  of  publicity  ” in 
Germany.  As  editor  of  the  periodical  publications 
entitled  Staatsanzeigen  and  Briefwechsd,  he  exer- 
cised a great,  and  sometimes  a formidable,  influ- 
ence— exposing  abuses  in  public  life,  and  contending 
against  tj^anny  and  repression  of  opinion,  especially 
in  the  petty  principalities,  where  mediaeval  institu- 
tions, restrictions  on  the  press,  and  arbitrary 
interferences  with  personal  liberty  still  prevailed. 
He  is  said  by  his  criticisms  to  have  led  even  powerful 
sovereigns  like  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  reforms  with  which  their 
names  are  associated. 

[Frensdorff  in  AUg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Lippert 
in  Hwndw.  der  Staatsvissenscka/ten. — Koscher  in 
Oesch.  der  iV.  0.,  p.  582].  J.  K.  i. 

SCHMALZ,  Theodoe  Anton  Heineich 
(1760-1831),  bom  at  Hanover,  studied  theology 
and  philology  at  Gottingen  from  1777  to  1780, 
and,  returning  to  that  university  in  1783,  de- 
voted himself  to  jurispradence.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Einteln  in  1788  ; and  was  called 
to  fiU  the  corresponding  chair  at  Kbnigsberg  in 
1789.  He  was  appointed  assessor  in  the  East 
Prussian  war-and-domains  chamber  in  1793,  and 
in  1801  was  made  chancellor  and  director  of  the 
university.  He  was  transferred  to  Halle  in  the 
same  capacities  in  1803  ; and  when  that  city 
became  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, he  resigned  his  functions,  and  went  to 
Frederick  William  III.  at  Memel,  to  represent 
to  him  the  propriety  of  removing  the  university 
of  Halle  to  Berlin.  The  king  preferred  the  plan 
of  a new  foundation  for  his  capital,  but  mean- 
time employed  Schmalz  as  a lecturer  in  Berlin, 
and  conferred  on  him  high  judicial  office  ; when 
the  university  of  Berlin  was  established  in  1810, 
he  made  him  its  first  rector,  as  well  as  ordinarius 
of  the  faculty  of  law.  Schmalz  died  at  Berlin. 
He  was  brother-in-law  of  Schamhorst,  the 
military  re-organiser  of  Prussia.  In  political 
opinions  he  was  an  absolutist ; he  opposed  the 
creation  of  representative  institutions,  and 
rejected  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  In 
1815,  by  a pamphlet  on  political  societies, 
directed  against  the  Tugendbund  and  later 
bodies  of  a similar  kind,  he  sounded  the  note 
of  reaction  against  the  men  who  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and,  in  particular, 
against  H.  F.  K.  vom  Stein.  This  tract 
produced  a great  sensation,  and  was  answered 
by  Niebuhr,  Schleiermacher,  and  others.  The 
king  of  Prussia  after  a time  forbade  the  con- 


tinuation of  the  controversy. 

In  economics,  Schmalz  has  been  called  “ the  last 
of  the  physiocrats.”  ITiough  he  criticised  Adam 
^ith  severely,  he  was  opposed  to  protective  duties. 
He  compared  Colbertisin  to  the  Ptolemaic,  physio- 
wwy  to  the  Copemican  system  of  the  world.  Smith 
being  the  Tycho  Brahe  holding  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  two.  The  doctrines  of 


Quesnay,  he  was  convinced,  would  ere  long  every- 
where triumph.  He  is  a graceful  and  versatile, 
rather  than  a profound,  writer.  Most  of  his 
publications  related  to  law,  in  which  he  builds  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jus  NATUEiE.  Of  his  economic, 
or  partly  economic,  writings  may  be  mentioned  a 
commentary  on  the  Prussian  emancipating  edict 
of  9th  October  1807;  Handbuch  der  Staatsvnsse/n- 
schaft,  1808  ; and  Staatsvdrthschaftslehre  in 
Briefen  an  einen  teutschen  Erhprinzen,  1818  (trans- 
lated into  French  by  Jouffroy). 

[Landsberg  in  Adlg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Schmidt 
in  Handw.  der  Staatsurissenschaften. — Roscher, 
Oesch.  der  N.  0. , p.  498].  j.  k.  i. 

SCHMEITZEL,  Maetin  (1679-1747),  was 
originally  professor  of  history,  geography,  and 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Jena,  and  after 
1731  of  history  and  political  law  in  Halle. 
He  used  the  word  statistics  much  earlier  than 
his  pupil  Achenwall  (q.v.),  who  is  sometimes 
credited  with  having  coined  it.  Thus,  in  1725, 
he  advertised  in  Jena  his  Collegium  Statisticum, 
where  he  intended  to  lecture  on  the  state  ol' 
the  nations  of  Europe.  In  fact,  the  adjective 
statisticus  seems  to  have  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  1672  in  the  title  of  Helenus  Politanus’s 
Microcospium  Statisticum.  By  a happy  stroke 
Schmeitzel  introduced  it  in  the  official  vocabu- 
lary of  universities,  and  thus  launched  it  into 
scientific  circulation,  but  he  did  not  employ  it 
in  the  title  of  his  Einleitung  zur  Staatswissen- 
schaft,  Halle,  1732.  Achenwall,  however,  fol- 
lowed to  a great  extent,  in  his  teaching,  the 
lines  adopted  by  his  master. 

[Article  Schmeitzel  in  Conrad’s  Edwhuch  der 
Staatsurissenschaften,  vol.  v.  p.  582. — Eoscher, 
Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oekonomik  in  Deutschland,  p. 
466,  note  1,  and  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie\. 

e.  ca. 

SCHMIDT,  Caspae.  This  writer  was  best 
known  as  Stienee,  Max  (q.v.). 

SCHON,  IJeineich  Theodoe  von  (1773- 
1856).  His  father,  who  was  a pupil  and 
friend  of  Kant,  sent  him  to  study  juris- 
prudence and  politics  at  the  university  of 
Konigsberg,  where  he  came  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  philosopher.  In  economics 
Keaus  was  his  teacher;  “he  mastered  me 
entirely,”  says  Schbn  himself;  “I  followed 
him  without  reserve.”  And,  as  Kraus  was 
a thorough  - going  disciple  of  Adam  Smith, 
he  imbued  his  pupil  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and,  in  particular, 
with  free  - trade  ideas,  which  profoundly 
affected  his  public  action  in  his  maturer 
years.  In  1793  he  became  Referendaiius 
under  Von  Schrbtter,  ober-president  of  East 
Prussia.  In  1796-98,  by  desire  of  his  official 
chief,  he  travelled  in  Gennany  and  England, 
keenly  observing,  as  his  diary  shows,  the 
social  condition  and  character  of  the  popu- 
lations. He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
institutions  and  people  of  England  ; he  said 
in  after-life,  “through  England  I first  became 
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a statesman.”  In  1800  he  was  attached  to 
the  general  directory  at  Berlin,  and  became 
prominent  after  the  Prussian  catastrophe  of 
1806.  He  had  a considerable  share  in  the 
Stein-Hardenberg  legislation,  though,  as  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  and  others  have  sho^vn,  not  so 
large  a share  as  in  later  years  he  claimed. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Immediate  commis- 
sion appointed  under  Hardenberg’s  ministry, 
which  prepared  the  reforms  of  1807,  and  he 
drew  up  the  report  of  I7th  August  of  that 
year,  in  which  is  embodied  the  substance  of 
the  emancipating  edict.  But  to  the  contents 
of  this  report  Stagemann,  Altenstein,  and  prob- 
ably Hardenberg  himself,  contributed  quite 
as  much  as  Schon.  When  the  edict  was  being 
framed,  he  desired  to  push  the  principles 
of  free-trade  to  an  extreme,  proposing  that  the 
lord  should  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  land 
at  will,  unrestrained  by  the  hitherto  existing 
prohibition  of  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
peasant  holdings.  But  Stein  wisely  introduced 
provisions  to  protect  the  small  tenants,  which 
prevented  the  absorption  of  their  farms,  and 
softened  the  transition  to  the  new  system. 
When  Stein  finally  retired,  Schon  was  put 
forward  by  the  patriotic  party  as  candidate 
for  the  office  of  finance  minister ; but  the 
king  by  Hardenberg’s  advice  preferred  Alten- 
stein,  and  Schon  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Stein’s  political  testament  was  written  by 
Schon,  though  of  course  the  substance  of  it 
is  not  his.  When  Hardenberg  came  into 
office  as  chancellor,  he  had  in  contemplation 
bold  financial  projects,  which,  however,  were 
disapproved  by  Schon  and  Niebuhr  and  also 
in  some  degree  by  Stein,  whom  Hardenberg 
acknowledged  to  be  his  master  in  finance ; 
hence  these  projects  were  only  partially  carried 
out.  In  their  modified  form  ftiey  included, 
besides  other  things,  forced  loans  on  the 
domains  and  on  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  property,  with  the 
announcement  of  a future  sale  of  the  domains 
and  disendo\vment  of  both  churches  and  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John.  Schon  was  made 
president  of  Lithuania  in  1809.  He  was 
sincerely  patriotic  in  sentiment  during  the 
war  of  liberation,  though  in  some  cases  he 
impeded  the  national  movement  tlirough  ex- 
aggerated caution  and  a pedantic  legality. 
He  was  appointed  president  of  East  Prussia 
in  1816,  and  in  1824  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  united  provinces  of  East  and 
West  Prussia.  In  these  governments  he 
showed  great  ability,  exercising  an  en- 
lightened despotism,  and  holding  himself 
very  independent  of  the  ministry  at  Berlin  ; 
he  improved  the  means  of  communication, 
extended  public  instruction,  and  promoted 
the  progress  of  agriculture.  Strange  to  say, 
he  opposed  the  foundation  of  the  Zollverein. 


His  great  weakness  was  vanity,  and  in  his 
later  years,  thinking  his  services  not  to  have 
been  duly  recognised,  he  looked  with  suspicion 
as  well  as  envy  on  his  eminent  contempKiraries, 
and  in  particular  sought  to  belittle  Stein,  for 
whom,  when  actively  engaged  at  his  side,  he 
had  expressed  the  warmest  admiration.  He 
retired  from  office  in  1842. 

Though  Schon  was  too  abstract  and  absolute  in 
his  economics,  his  official  reports  and  other  state 
papers  prepared  or  matured  many  important 
measuresi  The  collection  entitled  A us  den. 
Papieren  Schons  (4  vols.  1875-76)  contains  much 
autobiographical  matter,  which,  with  due  de- 
duction for  his  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  own 
work,  is  very  instructive,  especially  for  the 
critical  period  of  the  Prussian  revival 

[Pertz’s  and  Prof.  Seeley’s  Lives  of  Stein. — 
Ranke’s  Memoirs  of  HarderAerg. — Manrenbrecher 
in  AUg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Roscher,  Gesch.  der 
N.  0.,  p.  712].  J.  K.  L 

SCHRODER,  Wilhelm  Freiheer  ton  (d. 
1689)  was,  after  J.  J.  Bechee  and  P.  W.  von 
Horneck,  the  third  of  the  eminent  cameralists 
(see  Cameralistic  Science)  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 
(see  German  School  of  Political  Economt), 
Like  his  two  colleagues,  he  was  by  descent 
neither  Atistrian  nor  Roman  Catholic.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  As  son  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha,  he 
appears  to  have  been  for  a time  in  the  service 
of  the  duke.  He  was  also  a zealous  alchemist. 
In  the  last  capacity  he  passed  (1663),  soon 
after  his  father’s  death,  into  the  employ  of 
Charles  II.  of  England,  in  whose  laboratory  in 
London  he,  according  to  his  tract,  UrUcrricht 
vom  Goldmachen,  was  occupied  many  years. 
In  1670  he  presented  to  the  king,  as  a new 
discovery,  a drinking  vessel  of  red  glass  which 
he  had  prepared.  He  was  also  for  some  time 
in  Holland.  In  1674  he  entered  the  Austrian 
sertdee,  with  wliich  his  becoming  a Roman 
Catholic  was  connected.  More  on  this  point 
is  unknown.  At  first  Schroder  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chamber  at  Oedenburg  ; he  then 
became  Becher’s  successor  as  director  of  the 
Kunst  und  Manu/ak/urhaus  which  had  been 
established  at  the  Tabor,  near  Vienna.  But 
Schroder  was  destined  to  have  as  little  good 
fortune  in  this  as  his  predecessor.  In  1633  the 
house  which  was  to  have  been  a training  school 
of  arts  and  manufactures  was  burnt  at  the  siege 
of  Vienna  by  the  Turks.  The  attempt  to  recall 
this  institution  again  to  life  in  1635  failed. 

In  1636  Schroder  was  offered  an  administra- 
tive place  in  Hung.ary.  He  completed  in  the 
same  year  his  celebrated  work  dedicated  to  the 
emperor,  PiirsUiche  Schatz-  und  Rentkammer, 
Later  on  some  of  his  earlier  treatises  were  added 
as  supplements,  the  Disquisitio  Politico  ivia 
absoluten  Furstenrecht,  the  treatise  Kothwendiger 
Unterricht  vom  Ooldmochen,  and  the  Dissertont 
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de  Ministrissivw  vom  Ober-Staatsbedienten.  The 
publication  of  his  Oesterreichs  entdeckte  Wundm, 
which  he  was  preparing,  was  prevented  by  his 
sudden  death  in  1689. 

In  his  cameralistic  views  Schroder  was  in  accord- 
ance with  Becher  and  Horneck.  He  also  made 
use  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  as  of  Mun’s 
England’s  Treajnire  by  Foreign  Trade,  and  of 
P.  de  la  Court’s  Het  Interest  van  Holland. 

Roscher  has  rightly  blamed  him  for  not  men- 
tioning his  indebtedness  to  Mun’s  work.  But 
Roscher  goes  too  far  in  placing  Schroder  among 
the  rigid  mercantilists  in  the  sense  of  confusing 
money  and  wealth.  Schroder  held  that  it  is  “ not 
the  import  and  export  of  money,  but  the  equili- 
brium of  the  different  trades  which  causes  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  a country.”  He  even  ap- 
proaches the  opinion  that  coin  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  replaced  by  a bank-note  issued  from 
a landesfurstliche  Wechsdbank,  under  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  the  prince.  As  the  chief 
authority  over  the  exchange  operations  of  the 
country,  the  prince  could  dispose  of  the  whole  of 
the  capital  of  his  subjects,  for  whose  business 
he  provided  the  circulating  medium.  He  would 
thus  become  the  “belly”  from  which  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  that  is,  of  the  state  and 
nation,  derived  their  nourishment.  Of  the  three 
productive  classes  of  the  people,  the  peasants, 
the  mechanics,  and  the  merchants,  the  merchants 
were  regarded  as  the  “hands  and  feet  of  the  state,” 
because  external  movement  results  from  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  suggests  that  they  should 
not  be  chosen  as  advisers  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  a country,  as  they  are  more  “ cives  orbis  quam 
urbis,”  whence  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  “axiom 
that  a merchant  thinks  of  his  own  advantage  and 
not  of  the  prosperity  of  the  state.”  To  discover 
what  is  of  service  to  a country,  Schroder  recom- 
mends the  preparation  of  a general  inventory  of 
home  manufactures  after  the  pattern  of  one  that 
had  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  his 
former  master,  Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha.  By  draw- 
ing up  tables  of  the  imports  and  expo^  of  a 
country,  it  was  certainly  possible  from  such  an 
inventory  for  a statesman  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  condition  of  home  products  and  what  was 
needed  for  their  improvement.  He  characterised 
this,  which  he  called  the  “spectacles  of  the  state,” 
as  the  “strongest  pillar  of  a state,”  as  the  “gi’eat 
arcanum  status  ” by  which  ‘ ‘ the  whole  system  of 
government,  both  theory  and  practice,  may  be 
mechanically  managed.”  Schroder  was  amongst 
the  earliest  of  the  German  cameralists  who  dis- 
tinctly supported  the  balance  - of  - trade  theory 
which  he  had  derived  from  Mun.  “ Free  trade  ” 
(see  Free  'Trade,  Early  History  of)  was  re- 
garded by  him  as  “the  principal  and  the  best 
means  whereby  a country  may  become  rich.” 
But  assistance  must  be  given  by  a suitable  system 
of  duties,  as  through  duties  “ the  whole  clock- 
work of  commerce  and  manufacture  can  be  set 
to  go  fast  or  slow.”  The  principal  rule  of  the 
policy  of  the  government  must  be  that  ‘ ‘ nobody 
be  allowed  to  wear  anything  not  produced  in  the 
country.”  Schroder  emphatically  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  princes. 
Every  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  was 


opposed  to  God’s  law,  and  was  not  binding  for 
princes. 

[Roscher,  Qeschichte  der  NationalSkonomik  in 
Deutschland,  1874. — “ Oesterreichische  National- 
okonomik  unter  Leopold  I.,”  in  Hildebrand’s 
Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek.  und  Statistik. — G.  Marchet, 
Studien  vherdieEntwickelungder  Verwaltungslehre 
von  der  zweiten  UiUfte  des  17.  bis  zum  Ende  der 
18.  Jahrhunderts,  1885. — A.  T.  Hatschek,  Das 
Alanufakturhaus  auf  dem  Tabor  in  Wien,  1886. — 
Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie,  art.  “ Schroder.”] 

A.  0. 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH,  Franz  Hermann 
(1808-1883),  was  born  at  Delitzsch  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  His  family  name  was  Schulze  simply, 
but  he  took  the  suffix  Delitzsch,  or  others 
gave  it  to  him,  when  he  became  a member 
of  the  national  assembly,  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  Schulzes,  and  the  addition  con- 
tinued to  be  used  after  his  connection  with 
the  locality  had  ceased.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence at  Leipzig  and  Halle,  1826-29,  and 
afterwards  filled  several  judicial  posts.  In 

1848  he  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly 
as  representative  of  his  native  place,  and  in 

1849  was  a member  of  the  second  chamber. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  in  that  year  were 
put  on  their  trial  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes, 
and  conducted  his  own  defence  and  that  of 
the  other  accused  persons  with  brilliant  ability 
and  success.  At  a later  period  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  landtag  and  the 
imperial  diet.  In  1851  he  resigned  his 
official  position  under  the  government  in 
consequence  of  a conflict  with  the  minister 
of  justice.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
co-operative  movement  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  creation,  guidance,  and  extension  of  these 
associations  he  laboured  with  voice  and  pen 
to  the  end  of  his  life  with  unwearied  assiduity. 
His  self-sacrifice  in  this  cause  impoverished 
him,  and  his  friends  and  admirers  in  1863 
presented  to  him  a gift  of  £7500,  of  which, 
however,  he  accepted  only  a small  part  for 
himself,  devoting  the  rest  to  an  institution 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  social  plans. 

It  is  as  a sagacious  and  energetic  practical 
worker  that  Schulze-Delitzsch  is  memorable.  As  a 
theoretic  economist  he  has  no  claim  to  dis- 
tinction. He  borrowed  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  the  main  from  Bastiat.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  free-trade  and  unlimited  competition, 
and  maintained  the  policy  of  self-help  as  against 
state-help.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  small  producers 
and  traders,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  schemes 
were  better  adapted  to  their  needs  than  to  those 
of  the  proletariate.  Lassallb  assailed  him  with 
gross  abuse,  on  the  ground  that  bis  programme  of 
self-help  was  of  no  value  for  those  who  could  not 
help  themselves,  and  only  tended  to  lead  the 
working  classes  into  wrong  paths.  Lassalle’s 
cultiue  and  dialectic  skill  gave  him  the  advantage 
in  the  controversy,  but  the  violence  of  his  attack 
was  unjustifiable.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
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co-operation  as  a solution  of  the  labour  problem, 
we  cannot  deny  to  Schulze-Delitzsch  the  praise  of 
having  wrought  out  a useful  partial  reform,  and 
of  having  exhibited  remarkable  courage,  persever- 
ance, moderation,  and  good  sense  in  the  disin- 
terested pursuit  of  a social  end.  In  1881  he 
was  able  to  announce  the  existence  in  Germany 
of  3481  co-operative  associations  of  consumption 
{Consumvereine)  or  credit  ( Vorschussvereine).  The 
latter,  under  the  name  of  People’s  Banks,  form  a 
special  feature  of  Delitzsch’s  scheme.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  was  originated  for  the  rural 
population  by  Raiffeisen,  but  both  reformers 
seem  to  have  devised  their  respective  foundations 
independently  of  each  other. 

There  is  a German  biography  of  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  by  A.  Bernstein,  1879,  and  an  Esquisse 
biographique  hy  B.  Eampal,  1874. 

Of  his  very  numerous  publications,  which  had 
usually  an  immediate  object,  and  therefore  only 
a temporary  interest,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  Kapitd  zu  einem  deutschen  Arbeiter- 
Katechismus,  1863  ; Soziale  Rechte  und  PJlichten, 
1867,  and  Die  Entioickelung  des  Genossenschafts- 
wesen  in  Deutschland,  1870. 

[Eheberg  in  Allg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Schmidt 
in  Handw.  der  Staatswissenschaften. — Roscher, 
Gesch.  der  N.  0.,  p.  1016].  j.  k.  i. 

SCIALOJA,  Antonio  (1817-1877),  was 
born  at  San  Giovanni  a Teduccio  (Naples). 
As  a youth  he  studied  at  Naples  the  writings 
of  the  older  Italian  economists  as  well  as  the 
more  modern  Italian  and  foreign  economists. 
At  twenty- two,  in  the  year  1840,  he  published 
his  Prindpii  di  economia  sociale.  This  work 
had  a great  success  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
went  through  many  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  French  (1843).  In  1846,  Scialoja 
was  summoned  to  Tm'in  to  occupy  the  chair 
of  political  economy,  then  established  there. 
After  tivo  years  he  resigned  this  post  and  be- 
came minister  of  Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Naples, 
when  the  latter  for  a short  time  pretended  to 
pose  as  a reformer  and  a liberal.  After  this, 
Scialoja  was  imprisoned  by  the  reactionary 
Neapolitan  government  and  condemned  to  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment ; this  sentence  was 
commuted  into  exile  in  1852.  After  three 
years’  imprisonment,  Scialoja  took  refuge  in 
Piedmont,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Cavour  ; then,  again,  he  became  minister  of 
finance  in  Naples,  when  Garibaldi  was  dictator 
there  ; minister  of  finance  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1865,  and  at  a very  critical  time  he 
was  obliged  to  establish  the  Corso  forzoso ; 
later  on  he  became  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Scialoja’s  book,  I principii  d'  economia 
sociale,  is,  considering  the  date  when  it  was 
ivritten,  a very  noteworthy  work.  The  author 
discusses  broadly  the  principal  arguments  of 
economics  and  finance,  following  in  the  i'oot- 
steps  of  English  economists  and  in  their  tem- 
perate but  eclectic  views.  In  this,  as  in  his 
other  works,  Scialoja  stoutly  upheld  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  at  a date  when  Naples  was 


the  stronghold  of  absolutism  and  protection. 
In  the  Rrineipii,  he  asserts  the  importance  of 
mathematics  in  economic  researches,  and  recog- 
nises the  expediency  of  using  them,  especially 
in  the  theory  of  value. 

His  work,  Carestia  e Goverrw,  written  in  the 
style  of  Babtiat,  sparkles  with  controversial 
vivacity.  Another  of  his  works  on  the  finances 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  made  a great  stir  in 
his  time,  through  the  comparison  instituted 
between  Sardinian  and  Bourbon  administratioiL 
As  a minister  of  Italy  he  made  a special 
study  of  the  land  tax,  advocating,  in  opposition 
to  others,  the  theory  of  “consolidation.” 

He  desired  to  establish  a fixed  minimnm 
land  tax,  which  he  thought  would  become  con- 
solidated and  for  which  an  authorised  rate  of 
redemption  would  be  allowed,  also  an  individual 
tax  on  agricultural  industries  as  part  of  the  tax 
imposed  upon  all  returns. 


Principii  di  economia  sociale  esposti  in  ordine 
ideologico,  Naples,  1840. — TraUalo  elemerUare 
di  economia  sociale,  Turin,  1848. — Carestia  t 
Govemo,  Turin,  1854. — Note  e confronti  dei 
bilanci  del  regno  di  Xapoli  e degli  staii  Sardi, 
Turin,  1857. 

[See  De  Cesare,  Carlo,  La  vila,  i tempi  e le  opert 
di  Antonio  Scialoja,  Rome,  Forzani,  1879. — Cossa, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy, 
London,  1893.]  r.  e, 

SCIENCE,  Economic,  as  distinguished 
FROM  Art  (see  supra  Economic  Science 
AND  Economics).  The  distinction  between 
political  economy  as  a science  and  as  an  art 
has  been  discussed  at  length  by  J.  S.  Mill, 
Senior,  F.  A.  Walker,  Cossa,  and  Sidgwick 
The  last-named  writer  points  out  the  causes  of 
the  “widespread  confusion — or  at  least  fusion 
— ” of  these  two  standpoints,  that  must  strike 
the  student  of  economic  literature.  They  must 
be  sought  in  the  conditions  of  social  existence, 
and  in  the  evolution  of  thought  and  language. 
In  the  social  state,  however  men  may  discuss 
and  theorise  concerning  the  nature  of  social 
phenomena,  the  problems  arising  in  relation  to 
the  most  effective  methods  for  satisfying  wants 
and  securing  government  are  ever  pressing  for 
solution.  Practical  considerations,  therefore, 
have  been  the  historical  prius  in  economic 
literature.  The  science  of  political  economy 
has  only  in  this  century  ceased  to  be  ancUlary 
to  them.  Again,  sjiecialisation  in  “moral” 
philosophy  or  science,  whether  as  to  subject- 
matter  or  method,  is  of  recent  growth.  The 
term  “political  economy”  is  itself  an  instance 
of  relatively  undifferentiated  thought.  And  it 
is  but  yesterday  that  the  word  “ science  ” stood 
for  any  body  of  truths  or  reasoned  thought, 
with  or  without  a view  to  practice,  which,  in 
Mdl’s  words,  had  “acquired  a collective  de- 
nomination.” Economists  may  now  insist 
with  him  that  their  subject,  qu&  science,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  “do  this  ; avoid  that’ 
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of  art,  yet  M'Culloch,  no  less  than  Smith, 
speaks  of  a practical  “object”  for  the  “science,” 
while  De  Laveleye  so  fused  the  two  stand- 
points as  to  define  political  economy  as  ‘ ‘ the 
science  which  determines  what  laws  men  ought 
to  adopt,”  etc.  Besides  these  more  general 
causes  of  confusion,  a special  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  economic  thought  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Sidgwick.  The 
principle  of  laissez  fairs  for  trade  advocated 
by  the  Physiocrats  as  the  logical  corol- 
lary of  their  optimistic  philosophy — involv- 
ing their  whole  social  standpoint — tended  to 
identify  the  “ought  to  be”  of  subsequent 
economic  doctrine  with  the  “ natural  ” or  exist- 
ing organisation  of  society.  Steuart’s  “great 
art  ” of  political  economy  melted  gradually,  at 
least  in  this  country,  into  a view  of  economic 
phenomena  best  described  by  the  title  of 
Smith’s  immortal  treatise.  And  finally,  the 
repudiation  by  economists  of  any  essential 
standpoint  beyond  that  of  scientific  analysis 
and  prediction,  has  been  to  some  extent  one 
of  self-defence  against  the  attacks  directed  by 
ethical  writers  at  the  apparently  anti-social 
“teachings”  of  their  “dismal  science.”  Their 
ambiguous  definitions  and  methods,  as  well  as 
the  want  of  scientific  training  in  their  assailants, 
led  the  latter  to  see  precepts  where,  more  or 
less,  only  statements  of  cause  and  effect  had 
been  formulated. 

With  the  growth  of  lay  intelligent  interest 
in  economic  inquiries,  and  the  improved  clear- 
ness in  methodological  procedure  in  experts, 
it  is  neither  to  be  feared  nor  desired  that 
political  economy  should  limit  itself  overmuch 
in  range  or  treatment,  or  reserve  the  term 
“art  of  political  economy”  for  questions  of 
revenue,  or  what  the  laissez  fairs  spirit  has 
termed  the  “ interference  ” of  a central  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  question  relating  to  the 
satisfying  of  wants  under  a social  mechanism 
that  may  not  be  legitimately  discussed  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  whether  it  be  by 
way  of  analytical  or  historical  inquiry  into 
economic  phenomena,  or  of  more  or  less  abstract 
theory  pure  or  applied,  or  of  social  ideals  in 
their  economic  bearing.  The  advantage  of  the 
German  term  Lehre  in  the  term  Volksvnrlschafts- 
lehre  lies  in  this  combination  of  lore  and 
doctrine,  of  science  and  art.  Thus  while  the 
Schonberg  Handbuch  and  the  Jena  Handw'drter- 
buck  assert  that  the  Lehre  of  national  economics 
as  taught  in  Germany  is  a science  of  investiga- 
tion into  social  functioning,  it  is  also  insisted 
that  out  of  these  inquiries  into  the  development 
of  national  life,  and  on  its  behalf,  ideals  are 
^y  “political  economy  ” both  to  be  extracted 
and  propagated. 

[MUl,  Definition  and  Method  of  Political 
■EMnomy. — Senior,  Pol.  Econ.,^^.  1-5. — Walker, 
Pol.  Econ.,  §§  27-31. — Cosso,  Introdusdone  alio 
^vdio.etc..  3rd  ed.  ch.iv.§  1. — Sidgwick,  Principles 


of  Pol.  Econ.,  ch.  ii. — M'CuUoch,  edition  of  Ad. 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  pp.  xv.  187 ; Prin- 
ciples of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  8. — De  Laveleye,  Pol.  Econ., 
I.  i.  § 1. — Cairnes,  Character,  etc.  of  Pol.  Econ.~\ 

c.  A.  F. 

SCIENCES,  Moral  and  Political.  It  is 
usual  to  group  the  sciences  under  two  principal 
heads,  the  moral  and  the  physical.  The  ex- 
ternal or  sensible  world,  including  the  human 
frame,  is  the  subject  of  the  physical  or  natural 
sciences.  The  internal  or  invisible  world 
of  thought  and  will  is  the  subject  of  the 
moral  sciences.  The  moral  sciences  are  supposed 
to  imply,  the  natural  sciences  to  exclude,  the 
idea  of  freedom  or  self-determination.  The 
natural  sciences  deal  with  blind  force,  the 
moral  sciences  with  reason  more  or  less  conscious. 
Both  the  natural  and  the  moral  sciences  assume 
a rational  order  in  the  phenomena  under 
investigation.  But,  so  to  speak,  in  the  one 
case  the  rational  order  is  imposed  from  without, 
while  in  the  other  it  is  evolved  from  within. 
The  law  of  gravitation  is  equally  fulfilled  in 
the  case  of  an  apple  falling  from  a tree  and  a 
man  jumping  from  a wall.  But  the  apple  has 
no  choice  as  to  falling,  and  passes  no  judgment 
on  the  results  of  its  faU.  The  man  chooses 
whether  to  jump  or  no,  and  is  satisfied  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result  as  may  happen.  As 
a mass  of  matter  descending  he  is  an  object 
of  physical  science.  As  a thinking  and  willing 
agent  he  is  an  object  of  moral  science.  The 
physical  sciences  range  from  mathematics,  the 
science  of  pm’e  number  and  extension,  to 
sciences  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  and 
complex  forces,  such  as  physiology.  The 

moral  sciences  are  also  many,  and  their  bound- 
aries are  even  more  difficult  to  trace  with 
precision.  The  science  of  psychology  is  con- 
cerned with  what  we  may  term  the  natural 
history  of  the  mind  or  soul,  the  description  and 
classification  of  its  various  faculties.  The 

science  of  logic  is  concerned  with  the  action  of 
the  speculative  faculties,  with  the  process  of 
knowledge.  It  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  how 
man  comes  to  know.  The  science  of  ethics  is 
concerned  with  the  action  of  the  practical 
faculties,  with  the  process  of  conduct.  It  seeks 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  of  duty,  conscience,  and  virtue.  The 
moral  sciences  thus  far  enumerated  concern 
themselves  primarily  with  man  as  an  individual. 
But  man  is  also  a member  of  society.  We 
cannot  fully  understand  man  as  an  individual 
unless  we  understand  society,  for  society  is  the 
outcome  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
individual,  whilst  these  needs  and  capacities 
are  in  turn  transfoiTned  by  the  action  of  society. 
The  science  of  society  is  a great  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  moral  science.  For  the  science 
of  society  we  have  not,  unfortunately,  any 
appropriate  name.  To  the  Greeks  it  was 
known  as  politics.  But  our  conception  of  the 
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study  of  society  has  been  so  much  enlarged  as 
to  include  much  that  lies  outside  the  Greek 
conception  of  politics,  whilst  the  term  politics 
has  been  so  much  narrowed  and  degraded  as  to 
have  lost  nearly  all  its  scientific  associations. 
The  term  sociology,  invented  by  A.  Comte,  is  a 
barbarous  hybrid,  but  it  is  the  only  term  which 
has  found  wide  acceptance  of  late  years. 

The  science  of  society  is  in  fact  a group  of 
sciences.  Thus  it  includes  politics  proper, 
the  science  of  that  highly  complex  form  of 
society  which  we  call  the  state  or  the  common- 
wealth. What  are  the  conditions  of  the  rise, 
duration,  and  decay  of  the  state  ? What  is  its 
essence  ? What  are  its  possible  forms  ? What 
are  the  possible  relations  between  the  governing 
and  the  subject  elements  in  the  state.  These 
are  some  of  the  principal  inquiries  included  in 
the  science  of  politics.  But  before  the  rise  of 
anything  that  can  be  called  the  state  there 
existed  more  elementary  forms  of  society  based 
solely  on  kinship  or  religious  ideas.  These 
elementary  forms  of  society  come  within  the 
scope  of  anthropology.  Even  after  the  rise  of 
the  state  there  are  numberless  forms  of  associa- 
tion other  than  the  strictly  political  one. 
Human  beings  combine  for  domestic  life,  for 
worship,  for  intellectual  advancement,  for 
pleasure,  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
for  many  other  objects  which  cannot  be  fully 
attained  but  by  combination.  Each  of  these 
modes  of  association  has  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
and  may  be  studied  to  some  extent  in  isolation 
from  the  rest.  As  regards  political  economy, 
we  must  remember  that,  although  the  desire 
for  material  well-being  is  an  individual  appetite, 
the  production,  the  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  wealth  on  any  but  the  smallest 
scale  are  possible  only  in  and  through  society. 
Hence  political  economy  is  a branch  of  the 
science  of  society.  The  epithet  political,  indeed, 
implies  something  more.  The  economists  of 
the  mercantile  school  (see  Mercantile  System) 
studied  wealth  primarily  as  an  element  in  the 
power  of  the  state.  Even  their  gi'eat  adversary, 
Adam  Smith,  entitled  his  treatise  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  But  his  successors,  obeying  the 
impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  study  of 
free  individual  activity,  tended  to  regard 
ivealth  as  the  moans  of  individual  happiness. 
This  tendency  is  best  exemplified,  perhaiis,-  in 
the  MTitings  of  J.  S.  Mill.  But  whichever 
view  be  preferred,  it  is  man  in  society  that  is 
the  subject  of  economic  study.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  were  therefore  right  in  regarding 
economies  as  a branch  of  politics  in  the  very 
wide  sense  which  they  gave  to  that  term.  Men 
associate,  Aristotle  said,  at  first  in  order  to 
secure  life,  and  afterwards  in  order  to  secure 
a good  life.  In  either  case  wealth  is  the  indis- 
pensable means  to  the  end  for  which  society 
exists,  and  the  science  of  society  includes  the 
ecieuce  of  wealth.  F.  c.  M. 


SCIRE  FACIAS.  As  a general  rule  a judg-  A 
ment  against  a corporation  cannot  be  execute'! 
against  the  members  of  the  corporation.  There 
are,  however,  certain  companies  (including 
companies  incorporated  under  the  Companies’ 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  but  rwt  including  ! 
companies  governed  by  the  Companies  Acts),  j 
with  respect  to  which  judgments  obtained 
against  the  company  may,  subject  to  certain  5 
conditions,  be  enforced  against  the  share-  , 
holders.  According  .to  the  former  practice  a 
proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a new  action  and 
known  by  the  name  of  “Scire  Facias"  had  to 
be  instituted  by  a creditor  who  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  this  right ; this  procedure  has  not  . j 
been  abolished,  but  as  the  same  object  may  now 
be  obtained  by  proceedings  under  the  rules  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  order  42,  rule  23,  which  A? 
are  much  simpler,  “Scire  Facias”  proceedings 
are  no  longer  resorted  to. 

[See'  Lindley,  The  Law  of  Companies,  3rd  ed.,  * 
1889,  pp.  276-292.]  e.  s. 

SCOLA,  Giovanni  (18th  century),  was  the  ’ 
author  of  a treatise  on  taxation ; of  this  Scola  dis- 
tinguishes three, — personal  taxes,  those  imposed  • 
on  articles  of  consumption,  and  those  imposed 
on  property  and  interest-bearing  funds.  He 
analyses  the  first  two,  showing  the  difficulty  of 
imposing  equitably,  and  dwells  especially  on 
the  third,  maintaining  it  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  certain  source  of  public  revenue.  He 
studied  the  Catasto,  especially  criticising  the 
method  on  which  it  was  organist,  and  proposes 
a new  system  for  general  taxation,  not  only  on 
land  and  buildings  but  also  on  manufactures 
and  trades.  His  ideas  on  the  basis  of  taxation 
are,  however,  somewhat  vague  and  undefined. 

Saggio  sopra  le pubbliche  imposts,  Venice,  17S7. 

[See  Ricca  Salerno,  Storia  delle  dotlrine  fnan- 
zierie  in  Italia,  Rome,  1881].  U.  B. 

SCOT  AND  LOT.  To  “ scot  and  lot,’’  or 
“to  be  in  scot  and  lot,”  is  a common  phrase  in 
media; val  town  records,  and  means  to  be  subject 
to  rates  and  taxes.  Some  writers  say  that 
“scot”  refers  to  taxation,  while  “lot”  refers 
to  the  active  duties  of  a burgess,  above  all,  to 
the  holding  of  office.  This  view  is  untenable 
as  regards  the  middle  ages  ; the  distinction 
made  by  some  writers  between  “paj-ing  scot” 
and  “bearing  lot”  is  a modem  and  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  mediaeval  phrase.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  in  municipal  records  to 
show  that  “to  be  in  scot  and  lot”  meant 
merely  to  participate  in  assessments  or  pecuni- 
ary charges  (tallages,  aids,  etc.).  “Scot”  and 
“scot  and  lot,”  are  often  employed  as 
synonyms,  and  both  are  used  interchangeably  i 
with  other  words  denoting  money  contributions 
or  pecuniary  burdens. 

[Fry,  On  the  Phrase  Scot  and  Lot,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Philological  Society,  1867,  pp.  167- 
197. — Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  i.  ch.  iv.]  c.  or. 

SCOTT,  iViLLiAM,  a London  “draper,”  i.e. 
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cloth  merchant  (see  Ashley,  Economic  History, 
ed.  1893,  p.  212),  wrote  An  Essay  of  Drapery 
or  the  Compleate  Citizen  (1635),  which,  may  be 
compared  with  Defoe’s  Complete  English  Trades- 
man. For  theological  point  of  view  see  the 
Ayenhite  of  Inwyt  (a  translation  from  the  French 
work : Le  Soonme  des  Vices  et  des  Vertus). 
Scott’s  attempted  reconciliation  of  his  two 
axioms  that  “the  end  of  ti'ade  should  be  the 
good  of  both  parties,”  and  that  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear  is  “a  common  vice,”  leads  to 
curious  casuistry,  of  which  we  give  two  samples. 
“Men  are  not  apt  to  take  so  exact  notice  of 
spiritual  blessings  , . . unless  temporal  bless- 
ings be  added  to  them  ; therefore,  labour  for 
them”  (p.  115).  “In  some  cases  my  citizen 
may  mingle  profit  with  honesty,  and  enter  into 
a composition  with  both  ; he  must  never  turn 
his  back  to  honesty,  yet  sometimes  go  about 
and  coast  it,  using  an  extraordinary  skill  ” 
(p.  137).  J.  D.  E. 

SCRIP.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
provisional  certificates  which  on  a new  issue  of 
government  bonds  or  debentures  or  shares  are 
handed  to  the  subscribers  and  are  subsequently 
exchanged  against  definite  certificates.  They 
may  be  issued  to  bearer,  in  which  case  they 
are  treated  as  negotiable  securities. 

[Palmer,  Company  Precedents,  ed.  p.  700.] 

E.  S. 

SCROFANI,  Saveeio  (1756-1837)  a Sicilian 
priest,  originally  professor  of  agriculture  at 
Venice,  lived,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  several  years  in  Paris,  where 
he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  statistical  department  at  Naples,  but  on 
account  of  his  liberal  tendencies  was  obliged  to 
resign  in  1822. 

Strongly  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Physiocbats  {q.v.),  Scrofani  regarded  landowners 
and  agriculturists  as  “ the  only  possessors  of 
future  wealth,”  and  “those  who  essentially  com- 
pose the  nation.”  On  this  basis  he  maintained 
the  necessity  of  freedom  of  trade  in  corn  in  par- 
ticular and  of  free-trade  in  general.  His  views 
are  stated  in  his  Memoria  sulla  libertd  del 
ammercio  dei  grani  della  Sicilia  (included  in 
Custodi’s  Scriltori  classici  italiani  dell’  ec.  pol. 
Parte  modema) ; in  his  Elogio  del  Qranduca 
Pietro  Leopoldo  di  Toscana  (reprinted  in  Gianni’s 
RaccoUa  degli  economisti  Toscani,  vol.  i.,  Florence, 
1848) ; and  in  his  Memorie  di  economia  politica 
(Pisa,  1826) ; in  the  latter  he  also  treated  on 
ancient  and  modern  systems  of  taxation,  and  dis- 
cussed Italian  manufactures.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century  a memorial  in  favour  of  free 
trade  in  com,  founded  on  facts  collected  in  Tuscany, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  king  of  Naples  under 
the  title  of  Rijlessioni  sopra  le  sussistenze,  risvegli- 
ale  da  faUi  osservati  in  Toscana,  and  printed  as 
an  appendix  to  BifiB  Tolomei’s  Confronto  della 
rvxhezza  dei  paesi  che  godono  libertd  nel  commercio 
/rumentario  (1795).  An  adaptation  of  his  early 
Works  was  published  in  French  under  the  title  of 
VOL.  HI 


Essai  sur  le  commerce  en  giniral  des  nations  de 
V Europe  avec  un  aper^u  sur  le  commerce  de  la  Sicile 
en  particulier  {V axis,  1802). 

[U.  Gobbi,  La  concorrenza  estera  e gli  antichi 
economisti  Italiani,  pp.  268-269  (Milan,  1884).] 

SCROPE,  G.  PoTJLETT  (1797-1876)  econ- 
omist and  geologist,  was  originally  called 
Thomson,  but  took  the  name  of  his  wife  on 
marrying  the  heiress  of  the  Scrope  family. 
After  traveUing  extensively,  he  published  in 
1824  his  Considerations  on  Volcanoes,  in  which 
he  combated  the  Wernerian  theory  of  the 
aqueous  origin  of  aU  rocks.  In  1827  appeared 
his  Geology  and  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Central 
France,  and  at  a later  date  he  issued  a 
monograph  against  Von  Buch’s  theory  of  eleva- 
tion craters. 

But  it  was  as  a political  economist  that 
Scrope  was  most  widely  known.  From  1833 
to  1868  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Stroud,  and  both  in  parliament  and  through 
the  press  he  inculcated  his  economic  theories. 
He  was  known  as  “Pamphlet  Scrope”  from 
the  number  of  his  tracts  on  banking  and 
cnrrency  questions,  the  poor  laws,  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  various 
questions  of  political  economy.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  persons  in  England  to  advocate  the 
use  of  Index  Numbers  {q.v.). 

In  1833  Scrope  published  an  able  pamphlet 
entitled  An  Examination  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Question,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  a 
just  Standard  of  Value.  The  arguments  in  this 
treatise  were  embodied  in  his  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  1833.  A second  edition  of 
the  work  appeared  as  Political  Economy  for 
Plain  People,  London,  1873.  In  this  work,  ed. 
1833,  p.  406,  Scrope  “proposed  to  correct  the 
legal  standard  of  value,  or  at  least  to  afford  to 
individuals  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  errors 
by  the  periodical  publication  of  an  authentic 
price-current,  containing  a list  of  a large  number 
of  articles  in  general  use,  arranged  in  quantities 
corresponding  to  their  relative  consumption,  so  as 
to  give  the  rise  or  fall,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
mean  of  prices  ; which  will  indicate,  with  all  the 
exactness  desirable  for  commercial  purposes,  the 
variations  in  the  value  of  money  ; and  enable 
individuals,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  regulate 
their  pecuniary  engagements  by  reference  to  this 
Tabulae  Standard." 

This  he  proposed  should  be  published  “ by 
competent  authority.”  Scrope  further  argued, 
p.  423,  in  favour  of  “ the  substitution  of  the 
ancient  silver  standard  in  use  previous  to  1773, 
for  the  far  more  vacillating  and  inconvenient  gold 
standard  first  established  as  the  sole  legal  standard 
of  value  in  1816,”  considering  that  “the  rejection 
of  silver  as  our  standard  of  value  in  conjunction 
with  gold  has  raised  the  value  of  the  standard  ” 
by  about  eight  per  cent. 

Many  of  Scrope’s  writings  had  for  their  object 
the  refutation  of  “that  most  pernicious  dogma 
which  has  long  been  palmed  off  on  the  public  as 
the  fundamental  axiom  of  political  economy,  viz. 
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‘ the  tendency  of  population  to  exceed  the  pro- 
curable means  of  existence.’”  He  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  man’s  deficiency  of  subsistence 
was  his  own  wilful  fault,  and  that  in  his  aggregate 
cai)acity  he  had  always  had  everywhere  within 
reach  the  sources  of  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all  his  reasonable  wants.  Scrope’s 
free  trade  principles  were  exemplified  in  such 
tracts  as  Don’t  Tax,  hut  Untax  (1850) ; The  Rights 
of  Industry  (1848). 

[Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1876 ; 
Jevons’s  Investigations  in  Oiwrency  and  Finance, 
1884  ; Scrope’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
1833  ; and  his  various  pamphlets.]  Q.  B.  S. 

SCUDINO,  a gold  coin  of  Modena  current 
in  the  last  century  and  equal  to  9 lire. 

[Kelly’s  Ganibist,  s.u]  c.  a.  h. 

SCUDO  (from  scutum,  a shield)  was  the 
name  of  various  coins,  all  doubtless  springing 
from  the  same  original,  in  different  parts  of 
Italy.  It  was  in  common  use  during  the  last 
century  in  various  principalities,  not  only  as  a 
coin,  hut  also  as  a money  of  accoimt.  It  is 
found  combined  with  various  distinctive  ex- 
pressions, usually  indicating  use  as  money  of 
account,  e.g.  scudo  d’oro,  scudo  di  cambio, 
scudo  corrente,  the  complete  differentiation  of 
which  would  require  a considerable  treatise. 

The  coin  varied  in  value  in  different  capitals, 
e.g.  scudo  of  Bologna  = 4s.  5 ’fid.  ; scudo  of 
Sardinia  = 3s.  9d.  (approximately)  ; scudo  of 
Sicily  = 4s.  Od.  (do.),  and  the  number  of  lire 
which  were  reckoned  to  it,  varied  from  5 to  9 
in  different  principalities. 

The  scudo  was  also  the  original  standard 
of  the  old  Maltese  coinage. 

The  word  “escudo,”  found  in  Spanish 
currency,  is  of  exactly  the  same  origin. 

[Kelly’s  Cambist,  index  s.v.,  passim. — Chalmers’ 
Colonial  Currency,  p.  307.]  o.  a.  h. 

SCUTAGE.  See  Knight’s  Service. 

SCYTHE-PENNY.  Supposed  to  be  a pay- 
ment to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  every  scythe  ; 
dabunt  etiam  denarium  pro  false  quod  Anglice 
dicunt  sithpeni  {Cuslumale  Roff.,  ed.  J.  Thorpe, 
p.  4,  a).  Vinogradoff  {Villainage  in  Engl., 
p.  291)  regards  this  and  similar  payments  as 
original  taxes,  and  not  as  quit-rents  or  com- 
mutation rents.  But  doubt  is  raised  by  the 
words  qui  non  habct  falcem  debot  falcatoribus 
jd.  in  the  Custumals  of  Battle  Abbey  (Camden 
Soc.),  p.  89,  and  similar  entries  in  other  records. 

u.  H. 

SEARCH,  Right  of.  A right  accorded  by’ 
general  consent  of  international  law  to  belli- 
gerent powers  to  stop  and  search  vessels 
sailing  under  neutral  flags  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  territorial  waters.  It  must  bo  exercised 
only  by  commissioned  vessels ; otherwise  it 
becomes  aii  act  of  piracy. 

This  right  is  considered  essential  to  determine 
the  neutrality  of  a vessel,  and  it  is  a corollary 
of  the  right  to  seize  an  enemy's  property,  or 
any  contraband  of  war. 


It  is  also  called  “right  of  visit,”  sometimes 
“of  visitation.” 

[See  all  the  treatises  on  InUrnatiorvad  Lav:,  e.g. 
Wheaton,  pp.  685-86,  and  note  thereon  fur  author- 
ities, Hall,  4th  e<L  p.  746.]  c.  a.  B. 

SECKENDORFF,  Veit  Ludwig  von  (1626- 
1692),  bom  near  Erlangen,  the  scion  of  a 
Franconian  family  ruined  by  the  religious  wars, 
was  leader  of  the  Protestant  branch  of  the 
Cameralists  after  the  thirty  years’  war  divided 
into  two  “confessions”  (see  Geeilan  School). 
As  a boy  he  was  received  at  the  court  of  Duke 
Ernest  of  Saxe-Gotha,  whose  assistance  enabled 
him  to  study  at  the  university  of  Strasburg. 
In  1646  he  entered  the  service  of  the  duke, 
and  gradually  rose  (1663)  to  be  chancellor. 
In  1664  he  was  invited  to  pass  into  the  service 
of  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  duke’s  death  in  1681,’ when 
he  retired  into  private  life  and  moved  to  his 
estate  at  Meuselwitz. 

He  had  published  in  1656  his  famous  work  Der 
teutsche  Filrstensiaat.  He  now  made  use  of  his 
leisure  to  finish  his  supplementary  work.  Dor 
Christenstaai  which  appeared  in  1685.  A year  later, 
1686,  he  published  his  Teuischen  Reden.  Secken- 
dorff  had  been  counsellor  to  princes  of  aU  the 
reigning  houses  into  which  Saxony  was  then  divided. 
In  1692  he  was  invited  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg to  undertake  the  chancellorship  of  the  pro- 
posed university  at  Halle.  But  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  opening  of  this  institution.  The  title 
of  the  “great  Seckendorff”  given  him  by  his 
contem’povaries,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  later 
times.  Seckendorff  had  indeed  a quick  eye  for 
the  movements  of  practical  life,  but  he  was  no 
philosopher.  His  writings  are  deficient  in  origin- 
ality. In  the  Furstenstaat  he  confines  himself  to 
a brief  description  of  a German  state  of  his  time, 
in  order,  as  he  says,  to  give  young  statesmen 
some  insight  into  their  duties.  He  announced 
that  he  did  not  write  as  a reformer,  but  merely  to 
give  descriptions — the  question,  which  kind  of 
government  w.os  the  best,  appeared  to  him  as  a 
private  individual,  “too  delicate.”  Notwithstand- 
ing the  libertas  philosophandi,  he  would  give  no 
opinion  on  this  point.  Seckendorff  opened  a new 
era  for  politicjil  science  in  Germany  by  writing  in 
his  native  tongue  instead  of  writing  in  Latin.  He 
is  in  this  respect  the  father  of  scientific  termin- 
ology in  Germany.  The  expression  “.':tAte”  was 
first  used  by  him  in  its  modern  meaning.  He 
apologised  for  not  having  been  able  to  find  a better 
expression.  Seckendorff  as  a teacher  holds  with 
Luther.  This  appears  especially  in  his  later  work 
Der  Christenstaat,  where  he  defended  the  wTitings 
of  the  reformers  against  the  attacks  of  Roman 
Catholicism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  atheism  on 
the  other  side. 

The  “ sovereign  ” is  by  right  the  holder  of  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual  power,  hut  still,  this 
power  is  to  be  neitlier  despotic  nor  absolute  ; on 
the  contrary  the  prince  is  bounded  on  two  sides, 
on  the  one  by  the  emjieror,  on  the  other  by  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  The  title  “ By  the  grace 
of  God  ” he  might  only  use  in  his  dealings  with 
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his  subjects,  not  with  reference  to  the  emperor. 
In  the  matter  of  taxation  (jiLS  collectandi)  he 
would  levy  no  impost  without  the  consent  of  the 
estates.  The  main  object  of  public  policy  is  the 
“ numbers  of  the  subjects  ” ; this  is  regarded  as 
the  “true  wealth  of  the  country.”  The  govern- 
ment has  to  see  “that  all  its  subjects  should, 
through  their  industry,  find  a livelihood.”  For 
this  aU  raw  material  should  be  worked  up  in  the 
country,  so  that  the  inhabitants  should  lose  no 
opportunity  of  employment.  Foreign  goods,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  absolutely  necessary  article, 
are  to  be  kept  out  by  high  duties.  Seckeudorff, 
however,  did  not  insist  on  the  theory  of  the  bal- 
ance of  trade.  In  internal  trade  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  production  should  prevail, 
which  would  cause  the  reduction  and  ultimate 
disappearance  of  the  privileges  of  corporation  of 
artisans.  On  the  other  hand,  SeckendorfF  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  compul- 
sory education  for  the  people.  Not  only  was  the 
general  prosperity  raised  by  this,  it  also  provided 
a good  weapon  for  the  struggle  with  evil.  Secken- 
dorfi'  was,  moreover— and  it  was  very  characteristic 
of  him,  considering  the  ideas  prevalent  in  his  time, 
— an  opponent  of  alchemy.  He  calls  it  a “ rash 
tempting  of  God.”  Only  honest  labour  has  been 
promised  a heavenly  blessing  in  the  scriptures. 
The  centre  of  gravity  in  the  Jriirstenstaat  is  the 
discussion  as  to  the  sources  of  income  to  the 
treasury.  Seckendorff  preferred  the  Excise  (q.v.) 
to  direct  taxation.  By  this,  the  rich  might  be 
favoured  more  than  the  poor.  But  that  was  no 
injury  to  the  state,  as  the  well-being  of  the 
upper  classes  caused  more  emplo5'ment  for  the 
masses. 

Besides  the  works  named  above,  Seckendorfif 
published  the  following  treatises  in  Latin : — 
Schola  latinitatia  ad  copiam  verhorum  et  noiitiam 
rerum  cam.parandairi,ttsuipaedagogico  cuxomodata, 

1662.  — Justitia  protectixmis  in  civitate  Erfv/rtensi, 

1663.  — Compendium  historme  ecclesiasticae,  1666. 
— Repetita  et  necessaria  defensiojustae  protectionis, 
1669. — Jus  publicum  Rxmano-Qermanicum,  1687. 
— Commentarius  historicus  et  apologeticus  de 
Lutherianismo,  seu  de  Reforrmtione,  1688-1792. 

[D.  G.  Schreber,  Historia  vitae  ac  meritorum 
yUi  Ladcnnci  a ^ckendorf,  Lipsiae,  1733. — 0. 
Nasemann,  “Veit  Ludwig  von  SeckendorlT,” 
Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  bd.  xii.,  Berlin,  1863. — 
W.  Roscher,  “ Zwei  Sachsische  Staatswirtbe 
im  16.  und  17.  Jahrh.”  (Ossa  and  Seckendorff), 
Archiv  fiir  stlchsische  Oeschichte,  1863. — Qeschichte 
der  Natwnaliikonomie  in  Deutschland. — Allgem. 
deutsche  Biographie,  bd.  33,  1891. — G.  Marchet, 
Siudien  iiber  die  Entwickelungsgeschichle  der 
yenoallungslehre  in  Deutschland,  1885.]  a.  0. 

SECRETAN,  Charles  (1815-1895)  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  as  a philosojiher  was  held  in  high 
repute.  His  great  work,  La  Philosophic  de  la 
IhberU  (1849),  seeks  to  reconcile  reason  and 
j religious  faith,  by  showing  that  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Christianity  are  the  best  philosophic 
, explanation  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man. 

; As  he  grew  older  Secretan  turned  his  attention 
■ ® social  problems,  and  devoted  himself  wholly 


to  these  ; the  reference  to  him  in  these  pages  is 
taken  only  from  this  point  of  view. 

Of  his  writings  on  this  subject  Civilisation  et 
Croyance  (1887)  was  the  earliest.  This  treated 
the  question  from  the  side  of  philosophy.  It 
was  followed  by  more  works  in  a more  popular 
stylo  in  rapid  succession.  Les  droits  de 
VhumaniU  (1890) — £tudes  sociales  (1891) — 
Mon  Utopie  (1892).  Secretan  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  and  opposed  to  Collectivism, 
but  he  did  not  rank  himself  as  one  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Manchester  School.  While 
he  held  that,  in  principle,  liberty  should  be 
the  only  solution  of  the  social  question  ; he 
also  held  that  in  practice  this  is  impossible, 
because  the  economic  order  now  existing  is 
not  the  product  of  liberty.  He  considered  the 
land  as  a usurped  possession,  and  that  this 
usurpation — ^justified  as  it  was  in  some  respects 
by  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  community 
— still  required  as  just  compensation  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  needy  for  assist- 
ance. He  regarded  property  and  the  system  of 
labourers’  working  for  hire,  etc.,  as  institutions 
which  drew  their  historical  origin  from  the  abuse 
of  the  right  of  the  strongest.  Hence  these 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  stage  in 
human  progress,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
modify  the  social  organisation  from  its  base  to 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  justice.  As 
Secretan  would  not  permit,  even  in  order  to 
attain  these  ends,  that  anything  contradictory 
to  justice  should  be  employed,  because  “ good 
that  is  obtained  by  coercion  is  no  longer  good,” 
there  are  no  other  means  but  free  association, 
co-operation,  and  profi^t-sharing. 

This  shows  that  the  doctrines  which  Secretan 
held  were  very  close  to  those  of  the  Christian 
Socialists  (see  Christian  Socialism),  who, 
half  a century  since,  had  so  large  a share 
in  the  co-operative  movement  in  England, 
and  of  those  who  at  the  present  time  advocate 
the  nationalisation  of  the  land.  Secretan,  how- 
ever, gave  this  theory  a more  original  and  a 
more  solid  character  by  basing  it  on  solidarity 
and  by  showing  that  solidarity  is  the  real  basis 
of  Christianity.  Even  allowing  for  the  apolo- 
getic character  of  this  doctrine,  it  has  none  the 
less  exercised  a considerable  influence  over  the 
younger  school  of  economists  who  take  solidarity 
for  thcii-  motto  (see  Solidarity).  o.  g. 

SECURITIES.  As  ordinarily  understood, 
securities  are  the  written  or  printed  documents 
which  secure  to  a holder  his  right  to  any 
property.  Tliey  may  include  certificates  of 
consols,  or  any  other  government  or  municipal 
stock  ; exchequer  bonds  or  bills,  foreign 
government  bonds  or  scrip  ; railway  shares 
or  bonds  ; and  debentures  or  share  certificates 
of  any  other  companies.  As  against  advances 
the  securities  held  may  also  include  deeds  of 
freehold  or  leasehold  property,  mortgages, 
dock  warrants,  bills  of  lading,  or  any  other 
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document  of  title,  and  bills  of  exchange.  In 
legal  language  the  term  “ security  ” must 
always  have  reference  to  a loan.  Thus  a 
trustee  who  is  authorised  to  invest  in  real 
securities  is  entitled  to  take  mortgages  but 
must  not  purchase  land.  R.  w.  B. 

SEGNI,  GiovAii  Battista  (17th  century). 
Was  a canon  at  Bologna.  In  his  treatise  on 
famines,  Segni  upholds  in  the  most  absolute 
form  the  annonario  system  of  dealing  with  the 
food  supply,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  constituted  a complete  system  of  politi- 
cal economy.  This  system,  which  originated  in 
the  desire  to  provide  an  abundance  of  corn,  in 
reality  only  injured  the  internal  production  of 
the  country  and  absolutely  hindered  trade. 

In  his  book,  written  in  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue, Segni  gives  a terrible  description  of  the 
famine  that  devastated  a great  part  of  Italy  in 
1602  : he  attributes  this  famine  principally  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  corn  trade  was  con- 
ducted, this  he  vehemently  attacked.  In 
reality,  if  the  corn  merchants  did  not  cause 
the  famine,  they  often  took  advantage  of  the 
scanty  means  of  transport  in  those  days,  and 
monopolised  the  corn  trade.  Segni  explains 
the  arrangements  adopted  at  that  date  by 
governments  to  prevent  famines,  and  suggests 
highly  restrictive  measures.  He  would  alto- 
gether stop  trade  in  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
he  would  have  the  bakers  buy  corn  direct  from 
the  producers  at  fixed  prices,  and  would  entirely 
prohibit  the  export  and  monopoly  of  articles  of 
food,  and  even  demands  that  foreigners  who 
consumed  the  corn  which  shoiild  serve  to  feed 
the  inhabitants  be  expelled  from  the  cities,  as 
was  done  by  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  in  1 5 9 0. 

Segni’s  works  are  inspired  partly  by  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  and  moral  law,  partly  by  the 
conditions  of  the  times ; he  invokes  energetic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  favour  of  the 
poorer  classes  ; asserting  that,  in  times  of  famine, 
rulers  should  compel  the  rich  to  distribute  their 
superabundance  among  the  poor.  His  book  is 
Tratiato  sopra  la  carestia  e fame,  sue  cause, 
accidenti,  promisioni,  reggimenti,  Bologna,  1602. 

[Supino,  La  scienza  economica  in  Italia, 
Turin,  Loescher,  1888. — Gobbi,  La  concorrenza 
estera  e gli  antichi  economisti  italiani,  Milan, 
Hoepli,  1884. — Graziani,  Le  idee  economiche,  etc., 
Modena,  1893].  u.  u. 

SEIGNORAGE.  Royal  revenue  obtained  by 
means  of  charges  imposed  for  coinage. 

The  word  seignorage,  also  spelt  seigneurage, 
soignouriago,  and  seigniorage,  is  of  Norman- 
French  origin.  Under  the  feudal  system  the 
right  of  coinage  was  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  king  or  seigneur.  This  personage  not  un- 
naturally took  the  opportunity  of  exacting  a 
fee  when  the  mint  was  employed  in  the  coinage 
of  metal  belonging  to  his  subjects.  The  money 
thus  raised  was  retained  by  the  king  for  his 
own  use,  and  it  was  to  this  portion  of  the  royal 
income  that  the  title  seignorage  was  applied. 


The  seignorage  cliarge  varied  considerably 
from  time  to  time,  being  apparently  governed 
not  so  much  by  the  exigencies  of  trade,  as  by 
the  sovereign’s  wants,  avarice,  or  caprice.  A 
high  charge  for  coinage,  however,  deterred 
merchants  from  sending  bullion  to  the  mint, 
but  this  difficulty  was  often  surmounted  by  the 
issue  of  a proclamation  calling  in  for  recoinage 
the  coins  already  in  circulation,  thus  necessi- 
tating a new  issue.  Such  recoinages  caused 
much  inconvenience,  and  in  some  instances  the 
king  was  induced  to  adopt  an  alternative 
method  of  increasing  his  revenues,  namely,  the 
imposition  of  a triennial  tax  called  moneyage, 
on  the  understanding  that  frequent  and  un- 
necessary recoinages  should  not  be  insisted  upon. 
Moneyage  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exacted 
in  England  before  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  it  was  abolished  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. 

The  total  amount  paid  by  merchants  for  the 
privilege  of  having  their  bullion  converted  into 
coin,  was  the  sum  of  two  charges,  one  of  which 
went  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  officers 
of  the  mint.  The  first  was  the  seignorage,  the 
second  the  Brassage,  but  as  this  latter  term 
has  never  been  generally  used  in  England,  it 
seems  preferable  to  refer  to  it  under  the  head 
of  mini-charge  (see  Miirr)  or  charge  for  coinage. 

These  tivo  charges  were  fixed  at  a sum  per 
pound  calculated  on  the  gross  weight  of  coin 
produced  from  the  bullion  sent  in,  and  their 
amount  was  collected  by  a deduction  firom  the 
coin  delivered  to  the  merchant.  Thus  we  find 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1345)  the 
deduction  made  at  the  mint  from  gold  coins 
delivered  to  the  public  was  at  the  rate  of 
£1:3:6  per  lb.,  of  which  £1  went  to  the  king 
as  his  seignorage,  and  3s.  6d.  to  the  mint  to 
defray  the  cost  of  coinage.  In  the  same  year 
the  charge  for  coining  silver  was  fixed  at  Is.  3d. 
per  lb.,  of  which  9d.  went  to  the  officers  of  the 
mint,  and  6d.  to  the  exchequer. 

The  total  sum  collected  in  charges  at  the  mint 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  seignorage,  and 
this  use  of  the  wonl  can  be  upheld  on  the  ground 
that  both  charges  were  fixed  under  the  authority 
of  the  king,  either  by  act  of  parliament  or  mint 
indenture,  and  th.at  the  subsequent  division  of  the 
money  between  the  sovereign  and  the  officers  of 
his  mint  is  a matter  of  but  slight  importance. 
On  the  other  hand  it  seems  more  correct  to  restrict 
the  use  of  the  word  seignorage  to  that  portion  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  coinage  which  actually 
formed  a p.art  of  the  king’s  income.  The  latter 
view  is  supported  by  the  following  quotation  from 
a statute  of  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  V.  c.  2,  in 
which  the  charges  collected  at  the  mint  are  ex- 
pressly stated  as  covering  both  the  coinage  and 
seignorage  charges.  This  act  directed  that  persons 
j bringing  worn  coin  to  the  mint  “ should  within 
I eight  days  receive  the  full  value  of  what  they 
I brought,  paying  for  the  seignorage  and  coinage  of 
' gold  after  the  rate  of  5s.  for  the  pound  of  the 
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Tower,  and  for  the  seignorage  and  coinage  of  silver 
fifteen  pence  for  the  pound  and  no  more.” 

The  revenue  directly  raised  by  the  seignorage 
charge  was  at  various  times  supplemented  by  one 
or  both  of  the  following  means  : (a)  the  use  of 
the  Tower  pound ; and  (6)  advantage  taken  of  the 
Remedy,  or  Shere,  allowance  to  issue  coins  uni- 
formly short  of  their  full  legal  weight  (see  Remedy). 

The  Tower  pound  was  equal  in  weight  to  11  oz. 
5 dwt.  troy,  so  that  16  lbs.  Tower =15  lbs.  troy. 
Metal  sent  to  the  mint  for  coinage  was  received 
by  troy  weight,  but  given  out  to  the  coiners  by 
Tower  weight.  The  legal  number  of  pieces  per 
pound  was  then  coined  from  this  diminished 
weight  of  metaL  The  king  thus  added  to  his 
revenue  a sum  equal  to  the  value  of  one-sixteenth 
of  all  the  metal  brought  to  the  mint  for  coinage, 
while  he  derived  the  same  amount  from  the  seignor- 
age charge  as  if  the  coin  had  been  weighed  and 
delivered  by  troy  weight,  this  charge  being  based 
upon  the  number  of  Tower  pounds  of  coin  produced. 
The  use  of  the  Tower  poimd  in  the  mint  was 
abolished  in  1527  by  a proclamation  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  various  rates  of  seignorage  from  the  year 
1345  onwards  are  given  by  Ruding,  in  his  Anruds 
of  the  Coinage,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum 
charges  imposed  by  each  sovereign,  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  table,  have  been  taken  from 
that  record  : — 


Mint  Charges  on  the  Coinage  of  Gold. 


Reign. 

Year. 

Amount  deducted  per  Pound. 

For  Seignorage. 

For  Mint 
Expenses. 

Total. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Edward  III.  . 

1SU5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 3 

6 

1S57 

0 

5 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 6 

8 

Richard  II. 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 5 

0 

Henry  IV.  . . 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

G 

0 

1 

0 

0 5 

0 

Henry  V.  . . 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 5 

0 

Henry  VI.  . . 

1U£ 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 5 

0 

Edward ’iV.  . 

mi 

0 

10 

6 

, . 

0 

2 

6 

0 13 

0 

mb 

2 

7 

8 

0 

2 

4 

2 10 

0 

Henry  VII. 

ms 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 7 

6 

im 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 7 

0 

Henry  v’lll.  . 

ms 

0 

d 

8 

0 

1 

.0 

0 2 

6 

1609 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 2 

6 

Edward  VI.  . 

1566 

5 

2 

0 

. . 

5 2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 2 

9 

Elizaljeth  . . 

1558 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

James  I.  . . 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

9 

0 10 

0 

1618 

1 

19 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 5 

0 

Charles  I.  . . 

1620 

0 15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

1627 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

5 

1 1 

5 

Commonwealth 

0 12 

7 

0 

12 

7 

0 

2 

5 

0 15 

0 

Charles  II. . . 

•• 

Free  co 

nage  introduced. 

Seignorage  and  coinage  charges  on  both  gold 
and  silver  were  abolished  by  the  act  of  18  Cliarles 
II.  0.  5,  and  all  further  possibility  of  profit  from 
homage  operations  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  On 
this  point  Ruding  writes:  “We  know  that  the 
coinage  act  which  was  originally  passed  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  made  per- 
petual by  the  25th  chapter  of  a statute  in  the 
ninth  year  of  George  III.,  has  deprived  the  state 


Mint  Charges  on  the  Coinage  of  Silver. 


Amount  deducted  per  Pound. 


Reign. 

Year. 

For  Seignorage. 

^ For  Mint 
Expenses. 

Total. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

£ 

s. 

cl. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Edward  I. 

1280 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

Edward  III.  . 

mo 

0 

d 

9 

0 

0 

5i 

0 

1 

2), 

mo 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

63 

0 

1 

8| 

1857 

0 

6 

2| 

0 

0 

6i 

0 

0 

9i 

Richard  II.  . 

1895 

0 

d 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

Henry  IV. 

ms 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 10 

Henry  V.  . . 

im 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

Henry  VI. 

ws 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 10 

0 

2 

0 

mb 

0 

6 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

Edward  IV.  . 

mb 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Henry  VII.  . 

1672 

, , 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1688 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

1689 

, , 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

Henry  VIII.  . 

1509 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

1566 

2 

d 

0 

. 

8 

0 

0 

Edward  VI.  . 

1562 

8 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1563 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mary  . . . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Elizabeth  . . 

1677 

0 

0 10 

0 

6 

8 

0 

1 

6 

n 

1601 

0 

6 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

James  I.  . . 

1605 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

6 

Charles  I. 

1627 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Charles  II.  . 

1660 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

,,  . ..  Free  coinage  introduced. 


of  all  possibility  of  profit  from  the  mint,  while  on 
the  other  hand  we  possess  from  undoubted  author- 
ity accounts  of  the  expenses  of  working  the  same, 
commencing  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777.” 
From  1666  to  the  present  time  (1898),  the 
coinage  of  gold  in  England  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  state  free  of  charge  (see  Free  Coinage), 
an  importer  of  bullion  to  the  mint  receiving  gold 
coin  of  precisely  the  same  value  as  that  of  the  metal 
sent  in.  Not  only,  therefore,  has  seignorage  on 
the  gold  coinage  ceased  to  exist,  but  all  expenses 
of  the  manufacture  of  these  coins  have  been  borne 
by  the  state  for  the  last  230  years  ; while  since 
1891,  the  whole  cost  of  the  loss  due  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  has  also  been 
defrayed  by  the  government  [see  Light  Gold  and 
Silver  Coin,  Withdrawal  of.] 

Gold  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of  value,  and 
gold  coins  became  the  “ only  legal  tender  ” to  an 
unlimited  extent,  by  the  act  of  1816  (56  Geo.  III. 
c.  68).  Section  9 of  this  act,  however,  also 
granted  power  to  the  king  to  issue  a proclama- 
tion appointing  a day  after  which  silver  coin  and 
bullion  might  be  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined 
at  the  rate  of  66s.  per  lb.  troy  of  standard  silver,  of 
which  62s.  were  to  be  retui-ned  to  the  importer  of 
the  bullion,  and  4s.  retained  by  the  mint.  Section 
10  enacted  that  sums  of  money  arising  from  this 
allowance  of  4s.  per  lb.  “ shall  in  the  first  place  be 
applied  in  and  towards  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  coining  of  such  silver,  and  the  surplus 
thereof  (if  any)  after  the  payment  of  such  expenses 
shall  be  carried  to  and  made  part  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund.”  Thus,  after  a lapse  of  150  years, 
statutory  provision  was  made  by  which,  in  given 
circumstances,  seignorage  on  the  silver  coinage 
might  have  accrued.  The  proclamation,  however, 
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upon  which  this  revival  of  seignorage  would  have 
been  based  was  never  made,  and  no  coinage  of 
silver  on  behalf  of  private  persons  has  been  under- 
taken since  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard. That  change  in  the  currency  system  of  the 
country  necessarily  relegated  coins  of  any  metal 
other  than  gold  to  the  position  of  tokens,  though 
the  inclusion  in  the  act  of  1816  of  the  above  pro- 
vision for  the  coinage  of  silver  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  fact  was  but  imperfectly  realised  at  the 
time.  Now,  however,  owing  to  the  great  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver,  no  further  demonstration  of 
the  subsidiary  function  performed  by  the  silver 
currency  is  needed  than  the  mere  fact  that  the 
metal  contained  in  the  coins  is  of  less  than  half 
the  value  at  which  they  circulate,  and  that  this  is 
so  not  only  without  loss  to  individual  holders  of 
the  coins,  but  with  great  gain  to  the  national  ex- 
chequer. 

Profit  derived  from  the  difference  between  the 
nominal  and  currency  values  of  token  coins  is  de- 
pendent in  amount  upon  the  market  price  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  pieces  are  composed,  and  is 
not  a seignorage  resulting  from  any  royal  charge 
for  coinage.  It  seems  open  to  question,  therefore, 
whether  the  use  of  the  word  seignorage  can  be 
justified  in  connection  with  any  revenue  obtained 
from  coinage  since  1666.  Nevertheless,  the  title 
has  been  generally  applied  to  the  profit  on  the 
token  silver  coinage,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
used  in  this  sense  in  official  documents.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  notice  that  at  the  same 
time  the  gain  to  the  state  on  the  coinage  of  bronze, 
accruing  in  a precisely  similar  manner  to  that  on 
the  silver  coinage,  has  never  been  referred  to  as 
anything  other  than  “ profit.” 

On  the  25th  August  1895,  a statement  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  parliament- 
ary secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  the  effect  that 
“ perhaps  it  ” [the  use  of  the  word  seignorage]  “ is 
not  wholly  justifiable  for  a token  coinage.  ” Since 
that  date  the  word  profit  has  appeared  in  mint 
reports  in  many  places  where  seignorage  was 
formerly  used,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that  the 
profit  on  the  modern  token  silver  currency  will  no 
longer  be  referred  to  as  seignorage.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  long  period  during  which  this  use 
of  the  word  has  prevailed,  a table  is  here  appended 
showing  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
issue  of  token  silver  coins  since  the  year  1861  : — 


Seignoragk  (Profit)  on  the  Coinage  of 
Token  Silver,  1861-1905. 


Period. 

Profit  on  the  coinage  of  silver. 

Average 
price  per 
ounce  of 
standanl 
silver. 

Total. 

Annual 

avoragp. 

Rato  of 
profit 
per  cent. 

1861-70 

1871-80 

1881-90 

1891 

1892 
189.S 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1905 

£ 

163,162 

631,868 

2,149,486 

253,387 

216,187 

870,456 

848,646 

403,903 

476,866 

72,542 

£ 

16,810 

63,187 

214,919 

-843,899  - 

72,542 

8-4 

1ST 

8S-6 

45-6 

65-8 

81-7 

125-6 

117-3 

117-7 

140-5 

pence. 

60-9 

66-9 

47-6 

45-1 

89-8 

85-6 

29-0 

29- 9 

30- 7 
27-8 

[Abrasion  ; Alloy  ; Brassage  ; CLipntD 
Mo.ney  ; Coinage,  the  bight  of  ; Debasement 
OP  Coin  ; Fineness  of  Coins  ; Free  Coinage  ; 
Garbled  Coin;  Gold;  Ingot;  Journey  (Mint); 
Light  Gold  and  Silver  ; Mint  ; Mint  price  of 
Bullion;  Mintage,  Free;  Moneyebs;  Remedy.] 

P.  E.  A. 

SEIGN  PRIVE.  Written  documents,  em- 
bodying contracts  or  promises  in  countries 
governed  by  French  law,  are  divisible  into  two 
classes,  being  respectively  called  actes  atUAen- 
iiques,  and  odes  sous  seirjn  privi.  An  acLe 
authmlique  must  be  executed  before  a public 
notary,  whilst  an  acte  sous  seign  privi  is  bind- 
ing if  signed  by  the  party  or  parties  liable 
under  the  contract  or  promise  without  any 
further  formality.  De«is  of  gift,  marriage 
contracts,  and  mortgages  are  invalid  unless  they 
are  evidenced  by  an  axis  avihmiiqyx,  but 
mercantile  contracts  may  be  validly  made  by 
axle  sous  seign  privi,  and  in  many  cases  even 
by  word  of  mouth. 

[Code  CivU,  §§  1317-1321,  1322-1332,  1834; 
Code  de  Comm.  § 109.]  T.  L. 

SEISIN.  The  possession  of  a freehold  estate 
in  land,  i.e.  of  a fee  simple,  of  a fee  tail,  or 
of  a life  estate.  The  doctrine  of  seisin  and  the 
principles  connected  with  it  enter  deeply  into 
the  law  of  real  property  in  England. 

[Challis  on  Real  Property,  London,  1892. — 
hlaitland,  “The  Beatitude  of  Seisin,”Z«ic  Quarteriy 
Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  24  §§,  286  §§.]  j.  E.  c.  M. 

SELF-INTEREST.  The  importance  which 
economic  writers  have  attached  to  self-interest 
as  a source  of  economic  activity  has  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

T.  Mun  recognised  it  in  the  well-known 
passage  in  which  he  distinguishes  between  “the 
gain  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  profit  of  the 
merchant,”  and  suggests  a possible  antagonism 
between  these  and  the  treasure  of  the  king. 
(England’s  Treasure  by  Foraign  Trade,  London, 
1664,  ch.  iii.). 

Defoe  (Mercator,  No.  27,  London,  1713)  states 
clearly  that  “Gain  is  the  Design  of  Merchandise : 
Trade  is  a Commutation  of  Merchantable  Com- 
modities between  one  Country  and  another,  and 
for  the  mutual  Profit  of  the  Traders.  The 
Language  of  Nations  one  to  another  is,  I let 
thee  gain  by  me  that  I may  gain  by  thee. 

This  very  definite  recognition  of  the  power 
of  self-interest  was  not  confined  to  English 
writers.  Turgot,  writing  of  Gournat  in 
1759,  said  “Tout  ce  prc'tendu  systime  ^tait 
appuyo  sur  cette  maxime,  qu’en  general  tout 
hommo  connait  mienx  son  propre  interfit,  qu’un 
autre  hommo,  h qui  cet  int^r^t  est  entifere- 
ment  indifferent”  (Turgot,  (Euvres,  Paris,  1844, 
2 vols.  p.  270),  and  TMrgot  himself  said  “La 
morale  et  la  politique  dependent  de  Tamour  de 
soi,  regl4  par  la  justice"  (Nejunarck,  Turgot 
et  scs  doctrines,  Paris,  1885,  vol.  2,  p.  28). 

Tliere  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  how 
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far  Adam  Smith  based  his  Wealth  of  Nations 
on  this  doctrine.  He  attributes  great  import- 
ance to  a love  of  barter,  innate  in  mankind, 
but  proceeds  immediately  to  point  out  that  the 
barter  can  only  be  affected  by  an  appeal  to 
either  affection  or  self-interest,  and  maintains 
that  the  latter  is  probably  the  more  effective  ; 
‘ ‘ He  will  be  more  likely  to  prevail  if  he  can 
interest  their  self-love  in  his  favour  and  show 
that  it  is  for  their  oivn  advantage  to  do  for 
him  what  he  requires  of  them”  {The  Wealth 
of  Nations,  1776,  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.).  In  another 
place  he  wrote,  ten  years  earlier,  “Regard  to 
our  own  private  happiness,  and  interest  too, 
appear  upon  many  occasions  very  laudable 
principles  of  action  ; attention  and  application 
of  thought  are  generally  supposed  to  be  culti- 
vated from  self-interest  motives”  {Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  1766,  p.  336).  An  excellent 
summary  of  the  discussion  on  Adam  Smith’s 
dependence  on  the  doctrine  is  given  by  Prof. 
Hasbach  in  his  article  on  Adam  Smith, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  December  1897. 

Whatelt  bases  the  theory  elaborated  in  his 
lectures  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1833  entirely  on 
the  foundation  of  self-interest.  Quoting  Arch- 
bishop Sumner,  he  says  : “ The  first,  who 

having  enclosed  a plot  of  ground,  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  assert.  This  is  mine,  and 
has  remained  undisturbed  in  possession  of  it, 
gives  a new  aspect  to  society”  {Lectures  on 
Political  Economy,  London,  1855,  lecture  vi.). 
This  supreme  belief  in  the  universality  of  the 
doctrine  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
economists  of  that  time  ; every  one  appears  to 
have  accepted  it  as  unquestionable  in  spite  of 
the  criticisms  of  Carlyle.  His  essay  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  1829  was  an  attempt  to 
shake  the  universal  faith,  a severe  criticism  of 
the  prevalent  belief. 

J.  S.  Mill  began  with  a more  or  less 
complete  acceptance  of  the  universality  of  the 
doctrine,  but  under  various  influences  he  gave 
it  up  gradually  in  later  life.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  his  Principles  he  attempts  to  argue  the 
case  for  Laissez-Faire,  based  on  ‘ ‘ the  popular 
dictum  that  people  understand  their  own  busi- 
ness and  their  own  interests  better,  and  care 
for  them  more  than  the  government  does,  or 
can  be  expected  to  do.”  However,  in  a later 
portion  of  his  work  he  practically  abandons  the 
position  and  admits  large  provinces  of  social  life 
which  may  advisedly  be  regulated  by  govern- 
ment. Professor  Edgeworth’s  article  on  J.  S. 
Mill  (vol.  ii.  p.  756)  may  well  be  consulted. 

Since  Mill’s  time  the  doctrine  has  developed 
in  two  directions.  The  altruistic  school  (see 
Altruism)  appear  to  attach  more  weight  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  observing  enjoyment  in 
others  than  to  that  derived  from  individual 
enjoyment,  "rhe  hedonistic  school  (see  Hedon- 
ism) attempt  to  establish  a calculus  of  pleasure 
to  the  individual.  At  present  no  satisfactory 


means  has  been  suggested  whereby  the  gulf 
between  the  individual  and  the  community 
may  be  bridged  (see  Edgeworth,  Mathematical 
Psychics,  1882). 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
take  self-interest  as  the  principle  on  which  society 
is  founded,  and  work  this  out  as  some  economists 
have  done ; another  to  assert  that  society  is 
actually  composed  of  people  who  live  for  self- 
interest  and  nothing  else.  The  hypothetical 
character  of  the  principle  was  quite  clearly  seen 
by  some  economists,  though  not  by  others. 
Popularly  it  was  supposed  that  economists  meant 
it  as  actual.  Had  they  made  their  meaning  clear, 
“they  would  have  escaped  many  grievous  mis- 
representations. The  splendid  teachings  of  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin  as  to  the  right  aims  of  human 
endeavour  and  the  right  uses  of  wealth,  would  not 
then  have  been  marred  by  bitter  attacks  on 
economics,  based  on  the  mistaken  belief  that  that 
science  had  no  concern  with  any  motive  except 
the  selfish  desire  for  wealth,  or  even  that  it  in- 
culcated a policy  of  sordid  selfishness  ” (Prof. 
Marshall,  Prin.  of  Ec.,  2nd  ed.  1891,  p.  76). 

[During  the  last  quarter  century  many  writers, 
Jevons,  Caienes,  F.  A.  Walker,  Sidgwick,  Mar- 
shall, and  others  have  criticised  the  doctrine  and 
contributed  to  its  elucidation.  These  contributions 
will  be  found  summarised  in  Walker’s  Political 
Economy,  § 16,  London,  1887  ; and,  for  influence 
of  Hegel,  Bonar,  Philos,  and  Pol.  Econ.  ch.  iv.] 

J.  m‘k. 

SELKIRK,  Thomas  Douglas,  Fifth  Earl 
OF  (1771-1820),  Baron  Daer  and  Shortcleugh  in 
the  Scotch  peerage,  was  the  seventh  and  youngest 
son  of  the  fourth  earl,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

His  unexpected  accession  to  the  earldom  in 
1799  enabled  Selkirk  to  contemplate  the  realisation 
of  those  long-matured  plans  of  colonisation  which 
had  resulted  from  a personal  study,  in  1792,  of 
the  social  and  economic  evils  from  which  the  small 
Highland  tenantry  were  suffering.  Undismayed 
by  the  lukewarmness  of  the  government,  Selkirk 
secured  the  island  of  St.  John  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  (now  Prince  Edward’s  Isle)  and  in  the 
summer  of  1803  established  there  a colony  of  800 
selected  emigrants.  He  himself  visited  them  more 
than  once.  In  1805  he  was  obliged  to  defend 
himself  against  the  calumnious  reports  as  to  his 
colonising  motives  ; and  to  this  end  he  published 
his  previous  conclusions  under  the  title  of  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  the  UighZands  of 
Scotland,  with  a view  of  the  causes  and  probable 
consequences  of  Emigration  (London,  1805,  8vo, 
2nd  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1806).  He  ascribed  the 
economic  distress  and  discontent  of  the  cottars, 
crofters,  and  tacksmen  to  the  disbanding  of  the  clans 
after  the  ’46,  with  the  inevitable  and  consequent 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  feudal  tie  between  the 
landlord  and  his  free  tenant  whose  war  service  and 
partisanship  had  hitherto  been  accepted  in  full 
quittance  of  rent. 

Side  by  side  with  the  upbreaking  of  these 
relations  came  the  change  in  the  agricultural 
aspect — the  substitution  of  pasture  for  comland 
caused  precisely  that  demand  for  cattle -grass 
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which  the  Highland  landlord  was  well  able  to 
supply.  Consequently  the  landlord’s  choice  was 
limited : either  to  sharing  the  poverty  of  his 
tacksmen  and  cottar  tenantry  or  to  dispossessing 
them  in  favour  of  the  well-to-do  graziers  who 
bid  for  his  farms.  The  eviction  of  the  old 
tenantry  was  socially  dangerous  and  economically 
embarrassing,  and  it  was  for  the  better  class  of 
these  Highland- bred  peasants,  indisposed  by 
training  to  the  irksomeness  of  industry  and  a town 
life,  that  Selkirk  sought  to  find  an  outlet  in 
emigration.  The  author  (p.  116)  quotes  Malthus 
in  support  of  his  theory  that  emigration  is  no  bar 
to  permanent  population.  Keferring  to  the  bill 
of  1803  for  the  transport  of  emigrants,  he  finds 
the  Highland  Society’s  report  of  the  causes 
of  emigration  to  be:  — (1)  over  - population  ; 
(2)  the  removal  of  tenants  from  farms  ; (3)  the 
seductive  accounts  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  America.  The  book  closes  with  an 
account  of  the  planting  and  progress  of  Selkirk’s 
own  colony. 

In  1806-7  Selkirk  was  chosen  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  Scotch  peers.  Among  his 
various  parliamentary  speeches  that  of  10th  Aug. 
1807,  The  Defence  of  the  Country,  was  immediately 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  second  ed.  same  year. 
He  advocated  the  encouragement  of  the  volunteer 
establishment,  side  by  side  with  a new  local 
militia,  in  a volume  On  the  Necessity  of  a more 
effedual  System  of  National  Defence,  London,  1808, 
8vo  ; republished  by  Sir  J.  Wedderburn,  London, 
1860,  8vo.  In  1809  Selkirk  wrote  and  published  a 
Letter  addressed  to  J.  Cartwright,  Esg.,  on  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  1st  and  2nd 
ed.,  London,  1809,  8vo  ; another  ed.  Manchester, 
1816,  12mo. 

But  Selkirk  did  not  allow  political  controversies 
to  divert  him  from  his  great  colonising  plans.  In 
1810,  having  by  his  large  purchase  of  stock 
practically  acquired  the  directorate  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  he  applied  for  a further  grant  of 
land,  which  he  proceeded  to  colonise.  His  settlers, 
however,  came  into  violent  contact  Avith  the  North- 
West  Company’s  people,  and  after  a territorial 
warfare  of  many  years,  Selkirk  himself  had  to  take 
a body  of  men  to  their  rescue.  The  victory  cost 
him  dear,  and,  worn  out  by  troubles  and  annoyances, 
he  retired  to  the  south  of  France,  where  he  died. 
His  settlement  is  now  represented  by  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  where  his  name  survives  in  the  town 
and  county  of  Selkirk. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Selkirk 
published  A Sketch  qf  the  British  Phir  Tirade  in 
North  America,  with  Observations  relative  to  the 
north-west  Coast  of  Montreal,  London,  1816, 
8vo.  A.  L. 

SELLA,  Quintino  (1827-1884),  was  born 
at  Mosso  (Biella-Piedmout).  A manufacturer 
like  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  was  also  an 
eminent  geologist,  skilled  in  mineralogy,  an 
orator,  a financier,  and  a statistician,  lie  was 
a deputy  ; minister  of  finance  for  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  in  1862,  from  1864  to  1865,  and  again 
from  1869  to  1873.  His  work  as  minister  of 
finance,  in  most  critical  times,  has  left  traces 
which  still  survive. 


A supporter  of  strict  and  rigid  finance,  ht 
was  not  afraid  of  facing  unpopularity  ; he 
converted  the  tax  on  grinding  com  into  a 
powerful  instrament  of  financial  improvement 
(see  Macinato),  and  employed  the  corso  fonoso 
as  a temporary  method,  painful  but  necessary, 
of  avoiding  loss  in  payment  of  interest  on  loans 
raised  for  useful  purposes.  Through  his  efforts 
the  Italian  budget  was  made  to  balance.  Italy 
owes  her  post -office  savings  banks  and  the 
increase  of  professional  schools  to  Sella. 

SeUa  left  behind  him  many  scientific  works  ; 
his  numerous  parliamentary  speeches,  collected 
in  five  volumes,  are  of  economic  and  finandal 
importance.  Discorsi  parlamervUiri  di  Quintino 
Sella,  raccolti  per  online  deUa  camera  dei 
deputati,  Eome,  1887-90. 

[See  Alessandro,  GuiccioU  Quintino  Sella, 
Rovigo,  1887].  u.  B. 

SEMPERE  Y GUARINOS,  JosA  (1754- 
1839),  Originally  royal  attorney  in  the  high 
court  of  chancery  in  Granada,  and  member  of 
the  council  of  finance,  he  took  an  active  ptirt  in 
the  political  events  of  1812,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  Spain  after  the  restoration  of  king 
Ferdinand  VII.  He  then  remained  about  fifteen 
years  in  Bordeaux. 

His  Biblioteca  Econojnico-  Politica  (Madrid,  4 
vols.,  1804-1821)  gives  extracts  from  the  most 
important  old  Spanish  writers  on  economic  subjects 
from  the  15th  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
besides  some  contributions  of  his  own  on  the  poor, 
the  Spanish  poor  laws,  etc.  A learned  economic 
historian  of  his  country,  his  best-known  works  are 
his  Historia  del  Lujo  y de  las  I/eyes  Sumptuarias 
de  Espa%a  (History  of  the  Spanish  sumptuary 
laws),  Madrid,  1788,  and  the  Historia  de  los 
Vincidos  y Mayorazgos  (History  of  Entails  and 
Majorates),  Madrid,  1801.  His  views  on  economic 
reform  may  be  described  as  those  of  a liberal, 
admitting  the  necessity  of  reform,  but  desiring  to 
proceed  with  caution.  E.  ca. 

SEN,  a Ja{ianese  coin,  the  hundredth  part 
of  a yen  (see  Yex). 

SENAC  DE  MEILHAN,  Gabriel  (1786- 
1803),  inUndant  of  several  provinces  of  France 
in  succession,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  general 
commissariat  of  the  army  in  1775,  but  soon  lost 
this  high  position.  During  the  revolution  he 
retired  to  Russia,  where  he  received  a pension 
from  the  Empress  Catherine  ; at  her  death  he 
settled  first  in  Venice,  then  in  Vienna,  where 
he  died. 

His  book  OonsidSrations  sur  les  richesses  el  It 
Itixe  (Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1780  and  1787),  was 
mainly  directed  against  the  abbd  Terray  and 
Nbcker,  Brilliantly  written,  but  rather  super- 
ficial, this  work  wants  depth  and  precision. 

[On  Senac  as  an  official,  see  Legrand,  Shiac 
de  Meilhan  et  V intendance  du  Hainaut  et  du 
Cambrfsis  sous  Louis  XVI.,  1868].  k.  ca. 

SENECA,  Lucius  Annaeus,  son  of  Marcus 
Annteus  Senoca  the  rhetorician,  born  about  4 b.c. 
He  was  tutor  to  Nero,  and  afterwards  one  of 
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his  chief  advisers.  Though  he  used  his  position 
to  obtain  vast  wealth,  it  is  believed  that  he 
was  a restraining  influence  over  the  emperor. 
New  favourites,  however,  machinated  against 
him,  and  he  rethed  from  Rome  ; but  being 
suspected  of  complicity  in  Piso’s  conspiracy, 
he  was  forced  to  kill  himself  in  a.d.  65.  In 
addition  to  ten  tragedies,  many  of  his  philo- 
sophical and  moral  ti’eatises  are  extant,  as  are 
also  a series  of  letters  on  varied  subjects,  from 
which  valuable  hints  may  be  gathered  as  to 
the  rural  and  urban  industries  and  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Roman  empii-e  at  a period  of 
extreme  luxury.  He  developed  the  Tironian 
shorthand,  as  to  which  see  the  Notae  Tironis  et 
Senecae  in  the  appendix  to  Gruter’s  Imcrip- 
tiones  Antiquae,  1603.  A good  text  of  his 
prose  works  is  supplied  by  Haase  (Teubner, 
1872).  E.  H. 

SENEUIL,  Jean  Gustave  COURCELLE-, 
(1819-1892),  Seneuil  being  only  the  additional 
name  taken  from  his  native  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  studied  law  in  Paris  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  but  returned 
to  his  native  province  in  order  to  manage  iron 
works  ; at  the  same  time,  owing  to  his  friendly 
relations  wdth  the  leaders  of  the  republican 
party  under  Louis  Philippe,  he  became  an  active 
contributor  to  their  newspapers.  During  the 
second  republic  he  was  for  a short  time  dii'ector 
of  the  public  domains  ; after  Prince  Napoleon’s 
Coup  d'&at,  he  went  over  to  South  America, 
where  he  lectured  for  several  years  on  economics 
in  Santiago  de  Chile.  He  returned  to  France 
m 1863,  and  was  made  a councillor  of  state 
under  the  third  republic. 


His  Traiti  theorique  et  praiique  d’iconomie 
politique  in  two  volumes  was  first  published  in 
1858 ; a second  edition  was  issued  in  1867. 
Courcelle  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  scientific  among  French  economists , he  is 
put  by  Jevons  in  the  class  of  those  “who  have 
not  at  all  attempted  mathematical  treatment  in  an 
express  or  systematic  manner,  but  who  have  only 
incidentally  acknowledged  its  value  by  introducing 
symbolic  or  graphical  statements  ’’  (l^eface  to  the 
2nd  ed.  of  the  Theory  of  Pol.  Econ.).  One  of 
these,  for  instance,  he  applies  to  the  law  of  popula- 
tion (vol.  i.  p.  120,  ed.  1867).  Courcelle  rejects 
none  of  the  methods  in  use,  and  in  another  work 
[Pripa/ration  d VStude  du  d/roit,  p.  365)  he  declares 
that  the  inductive  and  deductive,  analytical  and 
•ynthetical,  historical  and  experimental  methods 
are  all  to  be  used  within  properly  determined  and 
rational  limits.  The  most  striking  featiure  of  his 
Traite  is  the  rigid  division  he  maintains  between 
theoretic  economics  or  Plutology,  and  applied 
economy  or  ergonmny  (see  Applied  Economics)  ; 
to  several  branches  of  the  latter  he  devoted 
special  works,  the  Traiti  thiorique  et  pratique 
^ trdrtprrises  irndustrielles,  com/merciales,  et 
^^ffricolet  (1854),  and  his  Traiti  thiorique  et 
^atique  dee  Operations  de  Banque  (1 852),  a seventh 
^tion  of  which  has  recently  been  reprinted  under 
the  supervision  of  M.  Andr6  Liesse  (1896).  An- 


other characteristic  feature  of  the  theoretical  part 
of  his  Traiti  d’icon.  pol.  is  that  he  studies  the 
production  of  wealth  in  strict  interdependence 
with  its  consumption,  making  man  rather  than 
wealth  the  central  object  of  his  investigations, 
although  giving  an  ample  space  in  the  second  sub- 
division of  vol.  i.  to  its  distribution  or  appropria- 
tion. On  the  whole,  Courcelle  belongs  to  the 
liberal  school ; for  instance,  he  is  in  favour  of  the 
unlimited  liberty  of  banks,  but  he  admits  practical 
derogations  from  his  principle,  such  as  public 
assistance  on  a local  basis,  and  is  against  all 
abrupt  passages  from  the  system  of  authority  to 
the  system  of  liberty. 

He  always  took  a flvely  interest  in  social  and 
political  questions  (Etudes  sur  la  science  sociale, 
1862  ; LiJberti  et  socialisme,  1868  ; L'hiritage  de 
la  Revolution,  1871  ; La  socUti  modeme,  1892)  ; 
writing  from  the  standpoint  of  an  independent 
and  discriminating  adherent  of  Republican  doc- 
trines, he  never  condescends  to  curb  his  own  inde- 
pendent judgment  before  the  idola  of  the  tribe. 
He  translated  into  French,  Graham  Sumner’s 
Duties  of  Social  Classes;  and  with  Dussard,  J. 
Stuart  Mill’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
He  wrote  numerous  articles  in  the  old  and  new 
Dictionnaire  d’iconomie  politique,  and  was  for 
almost  half  a century  an  active  and  untiring  con- 
tributor to  the  Journal  des  iconomistes. 

[The  best  general  account  of  his  career  will  be 
found  in  M.  Juglar’s  Eotice  sur  la  vie  et  les 
travaux  de  J.  Q.  Courcelle- Seneuil,  read  before 
the  Acadimie  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques, 
of  which  Courcelle  had  been  a member.  See  also 
Journal  des  iconomistes,  Jidy  1892,  pp.  73-81.] 

E.  ca. 

SENIOR,  William  Nassau  (1790-1864), 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1819.  In  1825 
he  was  appointed  to  the  newly  - constituted 
Drummond  chair  of  political  economy  at  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  was  a member  of 
the  royal  commission  of  1832,  to  whose  labours 
is  mainly  due  the  reform  of  the  poor  law  (see 
POOE  Law).  In  1836  he  was  made  a master 
in  chancery.  From  1847  to  1852  he  served  a 
second  term  of  ofiice  as  professor  at  Oxford. 
He  was  also  examiner  for  political  economy  at 
the  imiversity  of  London,  and  presided  over  the 
economic  section  of  the  British  Association  at 
their  meeting  in  Oxford  in  1860.  Although 
Senior’s  economic  writings  were  not  large  in  bulk, 
their  influence  has  been  considerable.  He  was 
the  first  distinctly  to  formulate  the  Abstinence 
(q.v.)  theory  of  capital.  Adam  Smitu  and 
Ricaedo  had  taught  that  labom’  alone  creates 
value  ; Laudeedale  had  asserted  for  capital  an 
independent  productive  power,  and  Maltiius 
had  explained  profit  as  a constituent  part  of  the 
costs  of  production.  Senior  recognised  that  it 
was  impossible  to  square  cither  the  first  or  the 
last  view  with  facts,  while  capital  could  not  be  a 
simple  original  instrument,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
itself  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  labour, 
natural  agents,  and  abstinence.  Abstinence  is 
defined  as  “that  agent,  distinct  from  labour  and 
the  agency  of  nature,  the  concurrence  of  which 
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is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  capital,  and 
which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  profits  as 
labour  does  to  wages.”  Senior  himself  expressly 
states  “mere  abstinence  can  produce  nothing.” 
By  abstinence  he  meant  such  a postponement  of 
immediate  gratification  as  may  allow  the  law  of 
Inckeasing  Returns  {q.v.)  to  operate.  This 
law  that  the  power  of  the  instruments  which 
produce  wealth  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by 
using  their  products  as  the  means  of  further  pro- 
duction, isstated  to  be  amongthe  four  elementary 
propositions  of  political  economy,  which  are  “the 
result  of  observation  or  consciousness.”  It  is 
in  the  field  of  actual  capitalist  production  that 
the  explanation  must  be  sought  of  Senior’s  views. 
The  exchange  value  of  goods  depends  partly 
upon  their  usefulness,  partly  on  the  limitation  of 
their  supply.  Where  monopoly  does  not  come 
in,  the  limit  of  supply  is  regulated  by  the  sacri- 
fice involved  in  their  production.  The  costs  of 
production  must  be  divided  into  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  the  seller,  and  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  the  purchaser.  These  latter  are  ‘ ‘ the 
amount  of  the  labour  and  abstinence  which 
must  be  undergone  by  those  to  whom  a given 
commodity  or  service  is  offered  for  sale,  if, 
instead  of  purchasing,  they  themselves  . . . 
were  to  produce  it”  (Senior,  Pol.  Econ.  ed. 
1854,  p.  101).  We  thus  find  that  the  costs  of 
production  of  the  seller  are  equal  to  the  mini- 
mum and  those  of  the  buyer  to  the  maximum 
of  price.  Abstinence  must  then  always  be  a 
constituent  part  of  the  costs  of  production,  and 
the  value  of  goods  must  be  great  enough  to  leave 
a compensation  for  this  abstinence.  (For  a 
statement  and  criticism  of  Senior’s  position,  see 
Bbhm  Bawerk,  Capital  and,  Interest,  trans.  by 
W.  Smart,  1890,  bk.  iv.  ch.  i.  and  ii.).  It  would 
thus  seem  clear  that  Senior  must  be  ranked  with 
the  “cost  of  production”  school  of  political 
economists,  and  not  with  the  “utility”  school 
(see  Exchange,  Value  IN,  History  ofTheory). 
Although  his  general  definition  of  value  as 
depending  upon  utility  and  limitation  of  supply 
appears  to  be  pointing  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
later  school  (cp.  Leon  Walras’s  definition  of 
value  as  the  “rare,”  i.e.,  what  is  both  useful  and 
limited  in  quantity.  iUmcnls  d’iconortvie  poli- 
tique, 1874  ; and  Thdorie  de  la  Monnaic,  1886) 
Senior  is  not  included  in  the  bibliography  of 
writers  leading  the  way  to  Jevons’s  theories 
contained  in  the  1879  ed.  of  Jevons’s  Theory 
of  Political  Economy. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  law  of 
increasing  returns  as  stated  by  Senior.  The  con- 
trast between  the  Diminishing  Returns  {q.v.) 
of  agriculture  and  the  increasing  returns  of  manu- 
facturers had  been  noticed  by  previous  economists, 
but  it  was  elaborated  by  Senior.  The  theory  was 
in  great  measure  a generalisation  from  the  lead- 
ing position  of  England  in  commerce  and  industry 
in  the  middle  of  the  century.  “ The  only  check 
by  which  wo  can  predict  that  the  progress  of  our 


manufactures  will  in  time  be  retarde»i  is  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  importing  materials  and 
food.”  Granted,  however,  the  truth  of  the  view, 
which  modem  economists  will  only  admit  imder 
serious  limitations  (see  Increasing  Returns), 
the  argument  it  lends  to  the  fostering  of  home 
industries  is  at  once  apparent.  In  his  Letlers  on 
the  Factory  Act,  Senior  himself  had  said  “the 
more  our  rivals  produce  the  cheaper  they  will  be  ti 
able  to  produce  ” ; and  it  may  plausibly  be  main-  Vi 
tained  that  protection  to  native  industries  is  1 
justifiable  to  give  the  law  of  incTeasing  returns  Vr. 
time  to  come  into  force  (see  Prof.  Marshall's 
PresidenMal  Address  at  the  Economic  Section  oj 
British  Assoc.,  1890). 

On  the  theory  of  International  Trade  {q.  r. ) 
Senior,  in  his  Lecture  on  the  Cost  of  OUaininq  f 
Money,  took  the  first  step  beyond  Ricardo. 
“The  portableness  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  “ 
universality  of  the  demand  for  them  renders  the^  ■■ 
whole  commercial  world  one  country,  in  which  \ 
bullion  is  the  money,  and  the  inhabitant  of  each  « ' 
nation  forms  a distinct  class  of  labourers  ” (see 
C.  F.  Bastable,  Theory  of  hiternationcd  Trade,  i 
1903).  On  the  question  of  the  Wages  Fx'ND  {q.  r. ) ^ 
Senior  occupies  a half-way  position  berween  the  f- 
view  of  a fixed  wage  fund  and  more  modem  j 
theories  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  himj 
almost  self-evident  that  wages  depend  upon  the  j 
extent  of  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  ofj 
labourers  compared  with  the  number  of  labourer* 
to  be  maintained ; but  this  view  does  not  amount 
to  a statement  of  the  wage-fund  theory,  because , 
the  principal  means  by  which  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  labourers  can  be  increased  is  by 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  labour  (see  E.i 
Cannan,  History  of  Theories  of  Production  and 
LHstribution,  1893).  Senior  was  the  first  English 
economist  who  definitely  formulated  principles', 
of  economic  method.  After  recognising  in  his 
Introductory  Lecture,  1826,  a practical  side  to 
political  economy.  Senior  in  his  Outlines  regarded 
it  exclusively  as  a theoretical,  abstract,  and 
deductive  science.  It  is  a science  not  an  art, 
and  its  conclusions  are  theorems  of  fact  not 
precept  (see  ITie  Scope  and  Method  of  Politicol 
Economy,  by  J.  N.  Keynes,  1897).  Those  con- 
clusions are  not  hypothetical.  So  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  nature  and  production  of  wealth 
they  are  universally  tnie,  and,  although  those 
which  relate  to  distribution  are  affected  by  dis- 
turbing causes,  the  natural  state  of  things  can  lie 
laid  down  as  the  general  rule,  and  anomalies  can 
be  afterwards  accounted  for.  The  more  advanced 
state  of  society  may  fairly  be  called  the  natural. 

“A  situation  of  society,  if  it  can  be  called 
society,  without  the  intervention  of  exchanges, 
neither  deserves  nor  requires  scientific  investiga- 
tion.” It  was  this  side  of  Senior  which  doubt- 
less led  Professor  Bastable  (in  his  Presideniioi 
Address  to  the  Economic  Section.,  British  Assoc,, 
1894)  to  speak  of  Senior  as  the  tj’pical  repre- 
sentative of  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
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English  orthodox  school  of  political  economists, 
“ undue  insistence  on  the  omnipotence  of  purely 
material  motives,  a somewhat  cynical  disregard 
of  the  moral  forces  that  influence  human  action  in 
respect  to  wealth,  and  a certain  love  of  paradox.” 
But,  in  fact,  at  the  age  of  five -and -twenty 
Senior  formed  the  determination  to  reform  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  England.  He  expressly 
states  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  On  the  rate 
of  JV ages  that  inasmuch  as  ‘ ‘ the  labourers  form 
the  mass  of  every  community,  the  inquiry  into 
the  causes  aSecting  wages  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  political  economy,”  and,  in  striking 
contrast  with  his  theory,  he  everywhere  dis- 
plays a close  grip  of  contemporary  fact,  and  a 
power  of  pertinent  illustration,  which  recall  the 
writings  of  Bagehot.  He  is  found  continually 
quoting  the  evidence  of  practical  men.  His 
dislike  of  trades  unions  and  combinations,  and 
the  drastic  measures  with  which  he  proposed  to 
combat  them  (Webb,  History  of  Trades  Union- 
ism, 2nd  ed.,  1896,  p.  124),  were  due  not  to  any 
ft  priori  theoiy  as  to  wages,  but  to  the  actual 
cases  of  intimidation  which  had  come  under  his 
notice  when  sent  to  investigate  the  facts  by 
Lord  Melbourne  in  1830.  (His  report  was 
never  published,  but  the  substance  of  it  is 
embodied  in  vol.  ii.  of  Senior’s  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Essays,  1865)  In  the  same  way 
the  curious  statement  {Letters  on  the  Factory 
Act)  that  the  whole  net  profit  in  cotton  fac- 
tories was  “derived  from  the  last  hour,”  was 
founded  on  an  analysis  of  actual  returns,  and 
were  in  no  way  the  issue  of  mere  theory.  Upon 
the  whole  it  is  clear  that  his  views  in  favour  of 
laissez-aller,  laissez-faire  (see  Laissez-Faire) 
were  based  rather  on  his  experience  of  the 
working  out  of  a contrary  system  in  the  case 
of  the  old  poor  law,  and  of  the  corn  laws, 
than  on  any  doctrinaire  or  cynical  bent  in 
Senior’s  own  method  of  regarding  things.  In 
actual  life  Senior  was  a busy  lawyer,  and  man 
of  affairs,  to  whom  economic  studies  were  of 
necessity  more  or  less  of  a “ parergon.”  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  surprising  that  he  should 
have  achieved  as  much  as  he  did  in  advancing 
political  economy.  Apart  from  this  the  merit 
of  his  work  is  found  in  the  practical  improve- 
ment of  the  life  of  the  people  silently  and 
steadily  carried  out. 

Besides  numerous  works  in  the  province  of 
politics  and  belles  lettres,  Nassau  Senior  was  the 
author  of  An  introductory  lecture  on  Political 
Economy,  delivered  lefore  the  University  of  Oxford 
the  6th  Dec.  1826,  London,  1827,  8vo. — Three 
lectures  on  the  transmission  of  the  Precious  Metals 
o-nd  the  Mercantile  Theory  of  Wealth,  delivered  in 
June  1827,  London,  1828,  8vo. — Two  Lectures  on 
Population,  delivered  in  Easter  Term  1828,  to 
which  is  added  a correspondence  between  the  Author 
ond  the  Pev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  London,  1831,  8vo. — 
'Phree  Lectures  on  the  cost  of  obtaining  Money, 
and  of  some  effects  of  Private  and  Oovemment 
Paper  Money,  delivered  in  Trinity  Term  1829, 


London,  1830,  8vo. — Three  Lectures  on  the  rate  of 
Wages  ddivered  in  Easter  Term  1830,  with  a 
Preface  on  the  Causes  and,  Remedies  of  the  present 
Disturbances,  London,  1831,  8vo. — In  1836  there 
was  published  in  Paris,  Principes  fondamentaux 
de  Veconomie  politique  tires  des  leqons  idites  et 
inedites  de  N.  W.  Senior,  by  J.  Arrivabene, 
8vo.  This  book  contains  six  of  the  published 
lectures,  viz.  the  introductory  one,  enlarged  and 
modified,  the  three  on  the  transmission  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  two  on  population, 
together  with  the  substance  of  nine  MS.  lectures 
furnished  by  Senior  to  the  French  editor.  The 
whole  forms  a more  methodic  work  than  do  the 
separate  English  lectures. 

In  1836  Senior  contributed  “An  outline  of 
Political  Economy  ” to  the  Encyclopaedia  Metro- 
politana,  which  was  republished  in  1850,  London, 
8vo. — Four  introductory  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  appeared  London,  1852, 
8vo. — On  the  poor  law.  Senior  wrote  : A letter  to 
Lord  Hoioick  on  a legal  provision  for  the  Irish 
Poor,  3rd.  ed.,  with  a preface  Containing  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  emergency,  London,  1832,  8vo. — State- 
ment of  the  Provision  for  the  Poor  . ..  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  America  and  Europe, 
being  a Preface  to  the  Foreign  Communication 
contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Poor  Law 
Report,  London,  1835,  8vo. — Remarks  on  the 
opposition  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  by 
a guardian,  London,  1841,  8vo. — Senior  also 
published  Letters  on  the  Factory  Act  as  it  affects 
the  Cotton  Manufacture,  London,  1837,  8vo,  and 
contributed  an  able  summary  of  the  ambiguities  in 
the  terms  of  political  economy  to  Whateley’s 
Logic,  showing  the  very  serious  effect  on  the 
national  welfare  which  has  sometimes  resulted 
from  these  ambiguities. 

{Annual  Register,  1864,  p.  203  ; see  also  ref. 
to  Senior  in  art.  on  Political  Economy.] 

H.  E.  E. 

SEPARATE  ESTATE.  At  common  law  a 
married  woman  could  not  take  or  enjoy  real  or 
personal  estate  independently  of  her  husband. 
The  courts  of  equity,  however,  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  a wife  could  hold  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  and  such 
estate  came  to  be  called  separate  estate.  The 
power  to  hold  separate  estate  may  be  reserved 
to  a wife  by  marriage  articles,  or  an  actual 
settlement  made  before  marriage,  and  may  be 
conferred  by  a will.  All  that  is  required  is  the 
use  of  words  indicating  a desire  that  the  wife 
shall  have  the  property  for  her  own  use  and 
benefit.  Gifts  made  by  a stranger,  and  profits 
made  in  trade,  where  such  trade  is  carried  on 
apart  from  the  husband,  will  be  regarded  as 
separate  estate.  A wife  could  dispose  of  her 
separate  estate,  but  in  the  case  of  fee  simple 
or  fee  tail  estates  she  required  the  concurrence 
of  the  persons  in  whom  the  legal  estate  was 
vested,  in  order  to  convoy  the  legal  as  well  as 
the  equitable  estate.  The  deed  or  settlement 
giving  the  separate  estate  might  contain  a clause 
prohibiting  a married  woman  from  alienating 
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the  corpus  of  the  property  whilst  the  marriage 
lasted. 

In  1870  an  act  was  passed  to  empower 
married  women  to  hold  and  dispose  of  certain 
kinds  of  separate  estate.  By  subsequent  acts 
the  principle  was  extended,  and  now,  by  the 
Married  Women’s  Property  Act  1882,  a married 
woman  holds  all  real  and  personal  property 
accruing  to  her  as  if  she  were  a feme  sole,  free 
from  the  legal  control  of  her  husband. 

[J.  R.  Griffiths,  The  Married  WoTtien’s  Property 
Acts,  London,  1891.]  J.  e.  o.  m. 

SEQUESTRATION.  The  method  of  enforc- 
ing execution  against  a beneficed  clergyman. 
Boua  ecclesiastica  cannot  be  touched  by  a lay 
hand,  but  a writ  can  be  issued  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  ordering  him  to  enter  into  the 
benefice  and  hold  the  same;  the  judgment  is 
satisfied  out  of  the  profits.  The  bishop  sends 
out  a sequestration  of  the  profits,  directing  the 
churchwardens  to  collect  the  profits  and  satisfy 
the  judgment. 

[Stephen’s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  iii.,  London,  1890.]  J.  e.  c.  m. 

SEQUIN  (or  Zecchino).  A gold  coin 
circulating  in  Italian  countries  before  the 
formation  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Zecchino  of  Venice,  3 'lO  grammes,  993/1000  fine. 
„ Milan,  3-46  „ 990/1000  ,, 

,,  Genoa,  3'46  ,,  995/1000  ,, 

p.  E.  A. 

SERF  (Serfdom).  This  term  is  often  treated 
as  the  equivalent  of  slave  (see  Serves),  whereas 
it  should  only  be  applied  to  a peasant  who 
renders  obligatory  personal  service  in  retrun  for 
the  land  on  which  he  is  bound  to  dwell.  The 
English  villein  (see  Villanus)  is  typical  of 
the  partly  unfree  class  in  western  Eui’ope,  for 
the  French  vilain  paid  a fixed  rent  in  produce, 
gave  a fixed  amount  of  labour,  and  had  a better 
position  before  the  law. 

Serfdom,  unknown  in  Normandy  after  the  11th 
century,  gave  way  early  in  northern  France.  The 
main  emancipation  had  been  effected  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century ; but  the  peasants  still 
had  feudal  rents  and  payments  to  miike,  chiefly 
in  produce,  and  performed  Forced  Labour  {q.v.) 
(see  also  CorvIe)  on  the  roads.  From  these 
duties  they  were  not  freed  until  August  1789. 
The  German  serfs  had  in  some  parts  obtained 
their  liberty  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
in  others  they  remained  unfree  until  the  present 
century.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  France  h^ore  the 
Jlcvolution,  ii.  c.  i.,  states  that  in  no  part  of 
Germany,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  was 
serfdom  quite  abolished,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  the  people  were  still  ascripti  glebcc. 
The  end  certainly  came  late  ; in  Baden  not  till 
1783,  in  Prussia  not  effectually  until  1809.  In 
Saxony  serfdom  lingered  up  to  1832,  and  in  one 
other  principality  till  1833.  Austria  had  com- 
pleted the  abolition  in  1811.  In  Denmark,  where 
there  had  been,  as  in  the  Scottish  cases  of  1799, 
a lapse  from  early  freedom,  it  ended  in  1804. 


Serfdom  had  quite  disappeared  from  Italy  by  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century.  In  Spain,  in  Castile, 
under  Alphonso  XI.  (1312-50),  the  serf  was  ir- 
removable so  long  as  he  paid  ^ed  dues,  and  Lis 
holding  became  hereditary.  In  Russia  the  history 
of  serfdom  is  one  of  the  gradual  lapse  of  tlaves, 
free  peasants,  and  small  farmers  into  one  clast  of 
serfs,  from  whom  the  Tsar  Boris  Godundf  (1568- 
1605)  took  away  the  right  of  migration.  Once 
tied  to  the  soil,  they  gradually  lost  their  rights, 
and  the  power  of  their  owners  to  sell  them  apart 
from  the  land  became  recognised  late  in  the  17th 
century.  The  poll-tax,  imposed  by  Peter  the 
Great,  led  to  proprietors  being  made  responsible 
for  their  serfs,  who,  if  not  attached  to  a commune 
or  a lord,  were  treated  as  vagrants.  A peasant  war 
broke  out  in  the  early  days  of  Catherine  IL,  but  it 
faded.  A reaction,  however,  began  under  Paul  L 
(1796-1801),  who  tried  to  limit  the  peasants'  work 
to  three  days  in  the  week,  but  it  was  not  untd  after 
the  Crimean  war  that  effective  measures  were 
taken.  These  ended  in  the  final  abohtica  of 
serfage  on  3rd  March  1861.  The  dues  of  the 
Russian  serf  were,  as  usual,  labour,  money,  and 
farm  produce,  and  he  was,  in  some  cases,  the 
victim  of  cruelty  and  oppression ; but  Mr. 
Wallace  remarks  that  a serf  might  often  die  at 
a ripe  age  without  ever  having  been  conscious 
that  serfage  was  a burden.  The  same  writer 
observes  that  a serfs  natural  defences  were  passive 
resistance,  flight,  arson,  and  murder.  War  seldom 
avaded  him  much.  The  revolt  of  the  Sparta* 
Helots  in  b.C.  464,  and  the  slave  wars  of  repnbiicaa 
Rome,  had  their  mdder  counterparts  in  England  in 
1381  and  1450  ; but  the  latter  appear  insignificant 
beside  the  peasants’  revolts  in  Germany  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  These  were  fearfully 
sanguinary,  and  so  far  from  improving  the  condition 
of  the  serfs,  greatly  delayed  their  emancipation. 

Mr.  Seebohm  observes  that  the  discovery  of 
sdver  in  the  New  World  did  not  benefit  the 
French  or  German  serf.  The  produce  in  which 
the  Frenchman  paid  his  dues  increased  in  value 
just  as  his  land  did,  and  the  German  had  to  work 
just  as  much  in  each  week  as  before  ; bnt  the 
English  i^easant,  who  had  commuted  his  sendees 
and  paid  4d.  in  1500,  still  paid  4d.  in  the  year 
1600,  so  that  his  rent  had  fallen  to  Jth  or  Jth  of 
the  burden  it  had  formerly  been. 

[The  literature  of  the  subject  is  enormous,  being 
unduly  mixed  up  with  that  of  Slavery  ; and  the 
list  of  authors  appended  to  the  article  “ Slavery  ” 
in  the  Encydep^ia  Britannica  (9th  ed.)  will  be 
found  valuable.  Three  articles  by  Canon  Brown- 
low  on  the  “ Abolition  of  Serfdom  in  Europe  ” in 
the  Month  for  1891  (vol.  Ixxi.  p.  239  and  p.  537  ; 
•and  vol.  Ixxii.  j).  73)  give  a slight  but  useful  sketch 
of  the  subject,  and  cite  recent  authors.  F.  Seebohm, 
The  Era  <f  the  Protestant  Revolution,  1874,  gives 
a niasterlj’  account  of  the  peasants’  wars,  and  of 
serfdom  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  giving 
due  prominence  to  theeconomic  side  of  the  question. 
Sir  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  Russia,  2nd  ed.,  1S77, 
is  invaluable  for  eastern  Europe.]  R.  H. 

SERJEANTY,  Petit  {parvum  servUium 
regis)  is  a rare  kind  of  free  socage  or  freehold 
tenure  (see  Socage),  in  which  the  tenant  holds 
his  land  of  the  king,  “yielding”  therefor  a 
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bow,  sword,  or  “other  small  thing  belonging 
to  war.”  The  “yield”  is  annual,  fixed,  and, 
like  rent,  non-pereonal.  Other  incidents,  if  any, 
of  this  tenure  were  taken  away  by  12  Car.  II. 
c.  24.  The  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Welling- 
ton have,  since  their  creation,  held  lands  in  petit 
serjeanty,  the  annual  “yield”  being  a flag. 

[Co.  Littl.  108  a.  b.]  J.  D.  R. 

SERRA,  Antonio  (17th  century),  was  born 
at  Cosenza  ; nothing  is  known  as  to  his  lil'e 
except  that  he  wrote  his  ti-eatise  on  the  abund- 
ance of  money  in  the  prison  of  the  Vicaria  at 
Naples,  where  he  was  imprisoned  on  a charge 
of  coining.  This  treatise,  unnoticed  by  his 
contemporaries,  had  no  influence  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the 
contrary  opinions  of  his  adversaries  prevailed, 
but  was  at  a later  date  highly  appreciated  by 
economists,  and  its  importance  is  such  as  to 
place  Serra  in  the  foremost  ranks  among  the 
economists  of  his  day.  The  importance  of 
Serra’s  work  was  exaggerated  and  misunderstood 
by  many  who  believed  that  he  studied  the 
theory  of  international  ti’ade,  whereas  he  was 
only  considering  the  actual  balance  of  reciprocal 
international  engagements.  Some  considered 
him  a free-trader  because  he  advocated  free 
trade  in  money,  without  observing  that  he  in 
I no  way  deduced  this  doctrine  from  the  con- 
i nderation  of  international  trade  ; others,  again, 
' accused  him  of  mercantilism,  but,  though  he 
over-estimated  the  value  of  money,  he  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  confound  it  with  actual  wealth. 

Serra,  whose  attention  was  occupied  by  the 
great  scarcity  of  specie  w'hich  was  then  the 
source  of  much  distress  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  studied  this  feature  as  a monetary 
phenomenon  independent  of  its  economie  signi- 
ficance. He  combated  the  opinion  of  De 
Sanctis  that  the  high  rate  of  exchange  caused  a 
scarcity  of  money,  forming  a theory  of  his  own 
on  payments  between  one  country  and  another. 
He  perceived  that  the  rate  of  exchange  is  merely 
the  sign  of  debt  contracted  outside  the  country, 
and  was  thus  induced  to  examine  into  the  true 
causes  which  induced  money  to  flow  into  a 
country.  Excluding  the  indigenous  production 
of  minerals,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  produced  no 
precious  metals.  These  causes  have  their  basis  in 
international  trade,  in  those  transactions  which 
render  one  country  the  creditor  of  other  countries. 
Serra  describes  these  conditions — the  super- 
' ^Imndance  of  the  produce  of  the  land  for 
exportation;  the  quantity  of  manufactured  goods 
i^ieh  can  also  be  exported  ; the  enterprising 
character  of  the  population,  which  does  not 
' ^ntent  itself  with  carrying  on  industries  at 
! home,  but  establishes  and  carries  them  on 
I bringing  home  the  profits  ; and,  lastly, 

i . ® profit  to  be  made  by  a country  acting  as  an 
[htermediary  in  trade  between  other  countries. 
I erra,  however,  stops  short  here  ; and  being 
• hnacquainted  with  the  theory  of  international 
i 


trade,  he  confines  himself  to  the  more  limited 
question  of  payments. 

Serra’s  ideas  on  the  value  of  money  deserve 
notice  ; they  are  based  on  the  conception  that 
the  value  of  each  coin  is  connected  directly 
with  the  amount  of  pure  metal  it  contains,  and 
depends  on  the  conditions  of  the  market  and 
not  on  legal  regulation.  But  he  ignores  the 
quantity  theory  of  money,  though  he  admits 
that  an  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  is  an 
absolute  benefit  to  a country.  Serra  advocates 
permission  for  free  export  of  money,  but  he 
cannot  be  called  a free  trader  in  the  present 
acceptation  of  the  word.  He  holds  that  the 
export  of  money  becomes  necessary  if  debts 
abroad  exceed  the  credits  ; and  that  as  long  as 
this  state  of  matters  lasted  it  was  useless  and 
injurious  to  prohibit  the  export  of  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  maintains  that  the  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  interfere  and  to  influence 
the  exchanges  in  order  to  stimulate  the  export 
of  national  products,  and  thus  to  cause  the 
balance  of  international  credit  to  be  favourable, 
especially  by  protecting  and  encouraging  the 
development  of  national  industries. 

Serra’s  writings  contain  powerful  and  minute 
criticism  on  every  subject  he  discusses  ; he  supplies 
proofs  of  sever.al  elementary  truths,  though  he 
neither  originated  nor  perfected  any  distinct 
economic  theory. 

Breve  irattato  delle  cause  che  possono  fare 
abbondare  li  regni  d’  oro  et  argento,  dove  non  sono 
miniere.  Con  applicazione  al  regno  di  Napoli, 
Naples,  1613. 

[See  Trinchera,  Bi  Antonio  Serra  e del  suo  libro, 
Naples,  1865. — Fornari,  Delle  teorie  econorwiche 
nelle  provincie  Napoletane,  Milan,  1882. — Studi 
sopra  Antonio  Serra  e Marc  Antonio  De  Sanctis, 
Pavia,  1880. — Gobbi,  La  concorrenza  estera,  etc., 
MOan,  1884. — Cossa,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Political  Economy,  London,  1893. — A.  De  Viti 
De  Marco,  “Le  teorie  economiche  di  Antonio  Serra,” 
Atti  del  R"  Istituto  Lombardo,  Milan,  1890]. 

u.  R. 

SERVICES. 

Material  and  Personal,  p.  381 ; Predial  and  Military, 
p.  883. 

Material  and  Personal.  A service  is 
an  action  performed  by  a person  or  body  of 
persons  for  the  benefit  of  another  person  or 
body  of  persons.  The  giver  of  the  service 
is  generally  not  the  same  as  the  receiver  of 
the  service.  In  exceptional  cases,  however, 
the  giver  and  receiver  are  identical ; e.g.  a 
professional  vocalist  may  sing  for  his  own 
entertainment,  a consulting  physician  may 
treat  his  o^vn  case,  or  a man  may  mend  his 
own  clothes.  "VVe  exclude  from  the  scope  of 
the  term  economic  service  such  personal  rela- 
tions as  afl'ection,  admiration,  and  confidence, 
because  a man  cannot  choose  at  will  to  render 
such  services  to  one  person  rather  than  to 
another,  and  moreover  his  dispositions  and 
sentiments  towards  one  person  do  not  neces- 
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«arily  interfere  with  similar  dispositions  and 
■sentiments  towards  another.  An  economic 
service  can  be  more  exactly  defined  as  a bene- 
ficial action  which  can  be  rendered  according 
to  choice  for  the  benefit  either  of  one  person  or 
■of  another,  and  can  therefore  enter  into  any 
mutual  agreement  between  man  and  man.  In 
this  sense,  all  economic  services  may  be  said  to 
be  transferable.  Owing  to  their  transferability, 
services  may  come  to  have  an  Exchange 
Value.  Economic  science  is  mainly  con- 
cerned mth  those  services  only  which,  being 
transferable,  have  also  an  exchange  value. 
Such  a service  must  be  looked  at  from  t\vo 
points  of  view,  viz.  what  it  means  for  the 
giver  and  what  it  means  for  the  receiver.  To 
the  giver  of  the  service,  the  action  is  a Dis- 
commodity (negative  wealth)  ; to  the  receiver 
of  the  service,  the  action  is  a Commodity 
(positive  wealth).  We  need  not,  however, 
assume  that  the  discommodity  in  the  one 
case  and  the  commodity  in  the  other  case 
are  measured  by  the  disutility  and  utility 
respectively  involved  in  the  action.  The 
terms  discommodity  and  commodity  are  to  be 
measured  objectively  by  their  exchange  value. 
The  correlated  disutility  and  utUity  are  measured 
subjectively.  In  fact,  the  total  effect  on  the 
performer  may  be  positively  pleasmable,  and 
perhaps  the  total  effect  on  the  receiver  may 
be  positively  painful. 

It  is  obvious  that  services  must  be  included 
in  any  enumeration  of  the  things  on  which  the 
income  of  an  individual  or  commimity  may  be 
spent.  A considerable  portion  of  a man’s 
income  may  be  spent  on  such  services  as  advice, 
entertainment,  instruction,  etc.  We  must,  how- 
ever, distinguish  the  aibility  to  perform  a service 
from  the  actual  performance  ; as  well  as  the 
benefit  derived  or  expected  to  be  derived  from 
the  service  from  the  actual  receipt  of  the  service. 
For  the  ability  to  perform  a service  comes  under 
the  head  of  personal  capital  possessed  by  the 
giver  ; and  in  many  cases  the  benefit  conferred 
on  the  receiver  is  also  a imrely  personal  non- 
transferable  good. 

On  the  side  of  the  receiver  we  may  distin- 
guish between  material  services  and  personal 
services.  A material  service  is  one  which  pro- 
vides a utility  embodied  in  matter  ; such  as  the 
service  of  cleaning  or  repairing  articles,  of  con- 
voying goods  from  place  to  place,  of  working 
up  raw  materials  in  the  ])rocesses  of  manufac- 
ture, etc.  JIaterial  services  cover  jwactically 
the  same  ground  ns  labour,  including  most 
forms  of  domestic  labour,  as  understood  in 
economics.  The  immediate  effect  of  an  em- 
ployd’s  work  is  to  confer  a service  ujion  his 
employer  ; and  this  service  is  manifested  in  the 
increased  value  of  the  employer’s  material 
goods.  It  is  for  this  increased  value  that 
wages  arc  paid.  Two  kinds  of  service  may  be 
■ here  distinguished — a production-service  and  a 


ammmption  - service ; the  former  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  employer's  production-goods,  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  employer’s  consumption- 
goods.  Com^jare  the  employment  of  /ociory 
hands  with  that  of  gardeners  in  a private  family. 

So  far  we  have  considered  material  services. 

A personal  service  is  one  which  provides  a 
utility  embodied  in  a person,  such  a=  the 
service  of  advice  or  instruction.  For  instance, 
medical  advice  may  be  expected  to  restore  the 
patient’s  health,  professional  instruction  may 
be  expected  to  increase  the  pupil’s  knowledge 
But  here  it  must  be  noted  that  the  pupil  or 
patient  does  not  purchase  knowledge  or  health ; 
these  are  non  - transferable  personal  utilities. 

He  purchases  merely  the  services  of  instruction 
or  advice,  which  have  been  called  transferable 
goods.  One  important  case  of  rendering  a 
service  is  that  involved  in  handing  over  the 
goodwill  of  a business  or  professional  practice. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  ■ goodwill  cannot  be 
bought ; for  it  is  a personal  non-transferabk 
possession  analogous  to  reputation  or  know- 
ledge. What  is  bought  is  the  service  of  intro- 
duction and  possible  diminution  of  interference 
from  competition,  etc.  ; and  what  secures  a 
price  for  this  service  is  the  expectation  that  the 
‘ ‘ custom  ” of  the  business  or  practice  will  be 
maintained  under  new  hands  (see  Goodwill). 

Turning  from  the  receiver  to  the  giver  of 
a service,  we  have  already  observed  that  the 
power  to  perform  a service  is  a species  of  personal 
wealth  or  personal  capital,  which  is  non- 
transferable.  The  personal  possession  is  a 
durable  good,  which  may  be  either  a production- 
good  or  a consumption-good.  So  far  as  the 
ability  is  used  for  the  direct  enjoyment  of  the 
owner,  it  is  a consumption-good.  So  far  as  it 
is  used  for  other  ends  beyond  direct  enjoyment, 
it  is  a production-good.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
work  comes  under  the  head  of  economic  labour  ; 
and  we  define  a production-good  as  that  which 
is  utilised  by  an  expenditure  of  economic  labour. 
Another  distinction  must  be  drawn  according 
as  the  ability  to  perform  a service  is  a free  gift 
of  nature  or  the  result  of  pretdous  labour  and 
exjiense.  In  the  former  case,  the  return  for 
the  service  is  partially  of  the  nature  of  rent,  in 
the  latter  of  the  nature  of  interest. 

The  more  exact  consideration  of  the  distinc- 
tions between  rent,  quasi-rent,  interest,  and  i 
profits  will  apply  to  the  employment  of  personal  i 
capital  just  as  to  the  employment  of  material  ; 
capital.  A fundamental  distinction  will  how- 
ever remain  between  wages  in  its  broadest  sen.se  ; 
on  the  one  hand  and  interest  and  rent  on  the  i| 
other  hand.  The  earnings  of  labour  will  g 
always  include,  not  only  a return  for  natural  il 
advantages  and  past  exj>enses  of  training  or  M 
education,  but  besides  this  a reeompense  for  U 
the  exertion  of  effort  and  loss  of  leisure  actually  M 
incurred  in  the  work  itself  (see  also  Goods,  n 
Classification  of).  w.  k.  j.  > J 
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Services,  Predial  and  Military. 

Predial,  p.  SS3  ; Villein,  p.  8S3  ; Free  Tenant,  p.  383  ; 

Military,  p.  384. 

1.  Predial. — These  difl'er  greatly  in  degree, 
tvhen  they  form  the  return  made  by  a villein 
to  his  lord  for  his  holding  on  a manorial  farm, 
or  when  they  are  done  by  Socmen  or  Libere 
Tenentes.  The  latter  usually  worked  at  the 
harvest  Precaria:  and  on  a few  other  days, 
and  then  only  by  deputy  ; but  they  were 
boimd  to  be  present  with  rods  and  to  keep 
the  actual  labourers  up  to  their  work,  and 
they  provided  their  stipulated  number  of  men. 

The  viUein  (see  Villanus)  was  bound  to 
AVeek-Work  (q.v.)  all  the  year  round  with 
few  intermissions.  Ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
hoeing,  4vith  the  further  duty  of  providing 
seed  in  some  cases,  were  one  main  form  of 
predial  service.  Bednpes  (i.e.  bidden  reap- 
ings), the  reaping  and  mowing  of  corn  or 
grass,  formed  a second  variety,  but  to  these 
were  added  ploughing  and  reaping  precarioe. 
A third  principal  class  of  labour  consisted  of 
oneragia,  or  the  carrying  of  crops  from,  and 
manure  to,  the  fields.  Beyond  these  there 
was  miscellaneous  farm  work  such  as  hedging, 
ditching,  threshing,  washing  and  shearing  sheep, 
thatching,  cutting  brushwood,  and  guarding 
sheep-folds.  Most  of  these,  with  'Csi'Si  prestaliom 
or  offerings  of  poultry,  eggs,  sucking-pigs,  and 
the  like,  were  in  course  of  time  commuted  for 
money  payments.  Matters  of  this  kind  are 
recorded  with  such  minute  care  in  manorial 
extents  that  this  would  alone  tend  to  show 
that  lords  could  in  practice  only  claim  a 
stipulated  portion  of  the  time  of  men  who  in 
strict  law  were  absolutely  their  chattels.  The 
exact  nature  of  these  predial  services  can  scarcely 
be  realised  without  actual  examples  from  the 
records,  and  the  following  compressed  transla- 
tions from  the  Ramsey  Carivlary  (i.  287,  ii.  47) 
will  show  the  general  work  exacted  from  tenants 
of  different  classes  about  a.d.  1340  : — 

Fres,  Tenant.  Andrew,  son  of  William  the  free 
man,  holds  a Virgate  and  a half,  and  for  it  owes 
suit  of  the  hundred  and  county  courts  as  well  as 
of  the  manorial.  He  finds  two  men  at  the  first 
precaria,  whom  the  abbot  must  feed,  and  he 
himself  goes  among  the  reapers  with  his  rod  and 
eats  with  the  servifntes.  He  pays  as  much  Hidaqe 
and  scutage  as  belougs  to  his  holding  and  he  pays 
Heved  Peny,  which  excuses  him  from  attending 
the  halimote  more  than  twice  a year  (i.  369). 
^yorkmen,  etc.  William,  the  carpenter,  holds  a 
toft  for  32d.  and  ben  and  hedripe  (ploughing  and 
precariae).  John,  the  shepherd,  a toft  for 
!20d.  and  ben  and  bedripe.  Gilbert,  the  reeve,  a toft 
• ‘Or  2s.,  and  ben  and  bedripe.  The  workmen  and 
I manorial  oflBcers  were  at  Ramsey  allowed  the  corn 
three  acres  and  a similar  amount  of  barley 
;'*■  Villein.  Richard  atte  Green  holds  one 

1^‘rgate  for  which  he  pays  12d.  annually  ad 
»«<tt*yre  (house-hire),  and  for  the  aid  of  sheriff  and 

ondred  4 jd.  At  Christmas  he  brings  one  fowl 


and  one  bushel  of  wheat  called  benesed,  and  one 
ring  of  oats  for  foddercome,  and  fd.  in  Lent  as 
Jissilver  (in  lieu  of  fish),  and  twenty  eggs  at  Easter. 
He  pays  also  Tallage,  hidage.  Pontage,  Pannage, 
Merchet,  Heriot,  fine  on  marriage  of  a daughter, 
and  wodehac  (fuel  money).  Once  a year  he  shall 
find  a man  to  work  for  a day  in  the  vineyard  until 
sunset,  or  pay  Id.  to  the  vine-master.  From 
Michaelmas  to  Whitsuntide  he  shall  alternately 
work  for  four  days  and  plough  on  the  fifth  in  one 
week,  and  work  on  two  days  and  plough  on  the 
third  in  the  next  week.  From  Whitsuntide  to 
Michaelmas  he  shall  work  for  four  days  and,  if 
necessary,  plough  on  the  fifth  every  week,  but 
will  be  excused  on  festivals.  If  he  has  to  do 
task-work  he  will  thresh  twenty-four  sheaves  of 
corn  and  thirty  of  barley,  beans,  or  oats,  as  one 
day’s  work.  He  shall  gather  in  the  wood  and 
carry  one  bundle  of  brushwood  to  the  farmyard 
or  one  bundle  of  thorn,  and  if  he  makes  an 
enclosure  with  thorns  he  shall  be  quit  of  the 
day’s  work  if  the  bundle  is  large  ; if  it  is  small 
he  must  go  back  to  the  wood  and  get  another. 
He  shall  enclose  by  task-work  one  and  a half  or 
two  rods  (per  day)  fetching  the  thorn.  On  level 
ground  he  shall  dig  a (ditch)  of  16  feet  long,  5 
feet  wide  at  the  top  and  2 at  the  bottom,  and  2 
spadegrafes  or  more  in  depth.  In  an  old  ditch 
he  shall  dig  32  feet  of  the  depth  of  one  spadegrafe, 
and  shall  trim  the  sides  well  so  as  to  make  the 
ditch  as  wide  as  it  was  at  first,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  serviens  or  the  reeve.  He  shall  gather 
three  bundles  of  brushwood  and  trim  them  and 
cart  them  to  the  farmyard.  He  shall  scatter 
manure  over  one  acre  strip,  and  shall  harrow  at 
so\ving-time  with  the  harrow  he  uses  on  his  own 
laud  from  morning  till  sunset  without  interval. 
He  shall  also  hoe  from  morning  till  evening  with 
a short  time  for  food,  also  he  shall  mow  from 
morning  till  evening  with  one  able-bodied  man, 
who  will  have  food  at  noon  and  at  once  return  to 
the  mowing ; and  at  evening  he  shall  have  one 
bundle  of  grass  as  much  as  he  can  lift  on  his 
scythe,  but  without  breaking  the  scythe  or  touch- 
ing the  ground,  or  he  will  lose  the  bundle.  Also 
he  shall  mow  half  an  acre  of  meadow  and  shall 
unite  with  others  for  the  work  of  one  day,  and  he 
and  his  fellows  shall  have  one  measured  acre  of 
meadow  called  Sythaker.  In  every  week  of  the 
year,  except  thirteen  days  at  Christmas,  he  shall 
plough  one  acre  strip  with  as  many  oxen  as  he 
has  in  the  team,  and  besides  that  ploughing,  at 
wheat-sowing  he  shall  plough  one  acre  strip  for  a 
lovebone,  which  ploughing  shall  reckon  as  a day’s 
work.  At  oat-sowing  he  shall  come  to  all  the 
ploughing  precariae  as  he  is  ordered,  and  the  abbot 
shall  feed  him.  At  the  first  autumn  precaria  he 
shall  find  four  labourers,  of  whom  two  shall  have 
three  loaves,  beer,  fresh  meat,  and  one  portion  of 
cheese.  And  if  that  precaria  shall  be  taken, 
through  the  forwardness  of  the  season,  before  1st 
August,  on  the  morrow  of  the  precaria  he  shall 
work  with  one  man  as  a recompense  for  the  dinner 
of  the  preceding  precaria.  If  i\ie precaria  is  taken 
after  1st  August  he  shall  find  two  men  for  labour 
in  the  same  way  as  before.  At  the  second  j37-ecana 
he  shall  provide  three  men,  and  two  men  shall 
have  three  loaves  as  at  the  first  precaria,  and  six 
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herrings,  cheese,  and  water ; and  on  the  morrow 
he  shall  find  one  man  for  the  work  allotted  to 
him.  And  if  a third  precaria  is  necessary  he 
shall  work  with  one  man  without  food.  This 
shall  reckon  in  place  of  one  day’s  work.  He 
shall  cut  the  straw  or  bind  it  as  often  as  he  is 
told  throughout  one  day  as  a day’s  work,  having  a 
short  time  for  eating.  Jointly  with  another 
virgate-holder  he  shall  do  cartage  for  a whole  day 
in  autumn  with  a cart,  two  men,  and  two  horses, 
with  a short  interval  for  food.  This  is  to  reckon  as 
one  day’s  work.  And  if  he  does  this  before  1st 
August  on  the  morrow  he  will  be  quit  of  work, 
but  on  the  next  day  he,  with  one  man,  shall  do 
what  the  bailiff  orders.  Similarly  he  and  another 
virgate-holder  shall  find  a cart  with  two  horses 
and  two  men  to  carry  hay.  They  wUl  have  one 
knight’s  loaf  of  bread  and  beer,  but  the  cartages 
■ will  not  reckon  (as  a day’s  work).  Also  he  shall 
gather  one  calligata  (perhaps  one  quarter  bushel) 
of  nuts  as  one  day’s  work.  If  he  does  it  on  a 
festival  he  shall  do  a day’s  carrying  at  the  abbot’s 
will  within  or  without  the  county.  And  he  and 
another  virgate-holder  shall  do  a day’s  carrying 
within  or  without  the  county  which  shall  not 
reckon  as  a day’s  work.  Each  load  wiU  be  one 
ring  of  com  or  six  bushels  of  barley  or  oats.  He 
shall  take  one  ring  of  corn  to  the  null,  which  a 
cottar  shall  safeguard  until  it  is  ground  to  fiour, 
and  then  Richard  shall  take  it  to  Ramsey.  Also 
he  and  another  mrgatarius  shall  take  one  load  of 
cheese  or  bacon  and  shall  have  for  each  load  a 
loaf  and  ale  the  day  before  Good  Friday  and  on 
Tuesday  in  Easter  week.  He  shall  gather  twigs 
and  make  from  them  one  screen  nine  feet  long  as 
one  day’s  work,  or  one  partition  between  the 
booths  at  St.  Ives  for  two  days’  work.  As  often, 
too,  as  he  shall  watch  as  a guard  over  thieves  he 
shall  be  quit  of  work  on  the  morrow  of  that  night. 
If  he  shall  fall  sick,  for  the  whole  time  of  his 
sickness  up  to  the  end  of  a year  and  a day,  he 
shall  be  quit  of  all  work  except  ploughing,  and  if 
his  illness  lasts  longer  he  shall  thenceforward  do 
what  pertains  to  his  holding.  If  he  dies  before 
his  wife,  his  widow  shall  give  5s.  as  a heriot,  for 
which  she  shall  be  quit  of  all  work  for  thirty  days. 
And  if  he  shall  die  unexpectedly,  leaving  no  will, 
the  abbot  shall  have  Seisin  of  his  houses  aud 
chattels  to  dispose  of  at  his  pleasure,  which  houses 
the  widow  cannot  enter  or  stay  in  except  with  the 
assent  of  the  abbot.  On  the  day  on  which  he 
ploughs  upon  the  abbot’s  land  he  ought  not  to  be 
distrained  by  taking  the  beasts  that  are  that  day 
in  his  plough-team,  but  the  distraint  should  be 
put  off  till  the  morrow. 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  a rather  exacting 
lord  ; but  there  are,  of  course,  variations  of  all 
kinds  from  the  specimen  hero  given.  The  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  manorial  tenants  who  failed  iu 
any  of  these  duties  may  be  read  passvn  in  Prof. 
Maitland’s  Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts. 

There  are  many  curious  varieties  of  minor 
exactions,  such’  ns  unlaioenearth  and  godlescbene, 
which  speak  of  hardness  aud  unreason  ; for  lists 
of  them,  accompanied  by  such  interpretations  as 
can  be  given,  see  VinogradofTs  Villainage  in 
lingland. 

Military. — These  services,  so  far  as  concerns 


the  higher  ranks  of  the  army,  are  fully  discussed 
under  Knight’s  Service  ; but  the  Fyrd  whicli, 
with  the  mercenaries,  furnished  all  the  infantry 
in  early  feudal  times,  requires  a short  notice. 

The  Assixe  of  Arms  of  1181  (Berve/iiU,  L 21h) 
orders  the  communa  of  free  men  to  supply  them- 
selves with  a coat  of  mail,  bead-piece,  and  lance. 
These  were  of  course  men-at-arms  ; but  this  i» 
only  a portion  of  the  matter,  for  records  show 
that  the  villein  class  went  to  the  Ftrd  with  their 
reeve  at  their  head.  But  the  Reeve  was  generally 
a Villein  himself,  and  a better  equivalent  of  the 
modem  non  - commissioned  oflScer  seems  to  be 
suggested  by  the  presence  of  the  serderUss,  ia 
French  serjanz,  who  have  given  us  the  name 
now  used  for  the  class.  The  early  Pipe  Rolls 
contain  numerous  entries  respecting  knights  and 
servientes,  which  as  Mr.  Bound  shows,  prove  that 
the  former  were  paid  8d-  and  the  latter  Id.  jjer 
diem.  The  roU  for  11  Hen.  IL  p.  85,  has  an 
entry  as  to  wounded  men  juxtaposed  with  one  as 
to  the  payment  of  servientes  rustici,  who  were  of 
course  villeins,  but  no  doubt  trained  for  military 
service.  These  “sergeants  ’’  often  existed  in  large 
numbers,  the  abbot  of  Abingdon  alone  supplying 
Henry  II.  with  as  many  as  100.  Jordan  Fan- 
tosme  {ll.  1200-1242)  shows  them  in  battle  “les 
meUlurs  serjanz  k’unkes  bamn  retint,”  but  gives 
no  clue  to  their  position  or  duties  ; and  yet  these 
paid  sergeants  going  out  with  the  villani  to  the 
fyrd  could  scarcely  have  dropped  altogether  the 
authority  which  manorial  records  show  they  had 
over  the  same  mllani  in  the  harvest  field.  We 
must  not  go  into  more  details  of  the  military 
matters  of  this  period.  Gradually  the  ancient 
f3Td  system  was  transformed  by  the  assize  of 
arms,  and,  lasting  through  other  changes,  survives 
in  the  modem  mUitia.  R.  H.  ' 

SERVICIO  (or  Pedido).  An  aid  or  subsidy 
(see  Aid,  Adxilium)  ; granted  (servido)  by  the 
cortes  of  Castile  to  the  king,  who  had  demanded 
{pedido')  it  in  extraordinary  emergencies. 


[Piernas  Hurtado,  JYaiado  de  la  Hacienda\ 
Publico,  vol.  ii.  p.  47  (4th  ed.,  Madrid,  1S91),  and 
Canga  Arguelles,  Duxionario  de  la  Saciendal 
(London,  1826),  under  the  word  Pedido.]  e.  ca. 


SERVITUDE,  N.vtural.  Servitudes  falll 
into  two  classes : (1)  those  granted  by  land-1 
owners  ; (2)  those  created  by  law.  The  latte^ 
class  are  sometimes  called  ‘ ‘ natural  servitudes.  ’| 
[Goddard  on  Easements,  London,  1891.] 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

SERVITUDES.  The  servitides  of  the  Roman 
law.  These  were  certain  rights  over  the  pro^ 
perty — not  only  upon  lands  but  also  upon 
cattle,  furniture,  and  slaves — of  another  person 
which  could  be  enforced  by  legal  remedy.  The] 
are  usually  classified  as  (1)  personal,  whei 
given  to  a jiarticular  person,  such  as,  Usui 
{q.v.)  and  Usufractus,  opera:  servorum.,  an( 
operoe  animalium ; (2)  praedial,  when  assod 
ated  with  the  ownership  of  something  (the  re 
dominans)  by  right  of  which  the  sendtude  wa 
enjoyed  over  something  else  (the  res  sr7-ri«n«)r 
This  section  included  (a)  urban  servitudes,  suclj 
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as  jus  tigni  immittemii,  stillicidii,  prqjiciendi, 
and  several  others ; and  (b)  rustic,  as  for 
example  the  jits  eundi,  or  right  of  way  on  foot 
or  on  horseback  ; and  aquas  ductus,  the  right 
of  passage  for  water. 

[Institutes  of  Justinian,  bk.  ii.  tit.  3-5. — T.  E. 
Holland,  Jurisprudence,  1893.  As  to  Servitudes 
in  English  Law,  see  Easement.]  e.  h. 

SERVITUS  signifies  in  Roman law(l)  slavery, 
(2)  the  subjection  of  a thing,  i.e.  the  relation 
which  arises  from  a thing  belonging  to  the 
person,  being  subject  to  a limited  extent  to  one 
right  of  another,  such  right  being  either  for 
the  benefit  of  a particular  person,  a personal 
servitude,  or  for  the  benefit  of  neighbouring 
property,  a real  or  predial  servitude.  The 
right  to  a servitude  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  person  or  thing  it  is  intended  to  benefit, 
i.e.  the  right  itself  is  inalienable.  A servitude 
is  a right  available  against  all  the  world,  which 
entitles  a person  either  to  interfere  positively 
with  the  property  of  another,  as  by  walking 
over  his  land,  or  to  prevent  another  from  deal- 
ing with  his  property,  as  he  otherwise  might 
have  done,  as  from  building  his  house  above  a 
certain  height  (see  Servitudes  and  Easement). 

E.  A.  w. 

SERVUS  (Roman  law).  The  class  of  slaves 
was  chiefly  recruited  by  captures  in  war, 
prisoners  being  usually  sold  after  a battle  to 
the  slave  dealers  who  followed  the  Roman 
annies.  Caesar  {De  Bell.  Gall.,  iii.  16),  men- 
tions that  after  the  war  with  the  Veneti  he  sold 
the  sea-board  people  sub  corona,  that  is,  into 
slavery.  Servile  birth,  evasions  of  military 
service  or  public  taxation,  and  debt,  increased 
the  number.  In  legal  theory  the  master  had 
complete  power,  even  of  life  and  death,  over 
his  slave  ; but  in  the  early  days  slaves  were, 
as  Plautus  shows,  kindly  treated  on  the  whole. 
In  the  times  of  corruption  and  debasement, 
'restraining  laws  had  to  be  passed  against  killing 
them,  and  Antoninus  Pius  enabled  them  to 
obtain  some  protection  from  cruelty,  yet  even 
in  the  days  of  Justinian  the  slave  had  acquired 
no  legal  rights.  He  could  not,  according  to 
strict  law,  hold  property  and  could  not  marry. 
Cnstom  was,  however,  as  usual  in  direct  op- 
•position  to  strict  legal  theory.  The  slave  was 
to  accumulate 


•«®nerally  permitted  to  accumulate  eammgs, 
•nnd  his  peculium  was  often  allowed  to  become 
means  of  procuring  his 


r 4 "-ne  means  of  procuring  his  manumission. 
'"^4*  "^ns  encouraged  to  learn  trades,  and  the 
lls>  i,  lartisans  and  even  teachers  and  nhvsicians 
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partisans  and  even  teachers  and  physicians 
kif  Rome  were  often  slaves.  Indeed,  they 
jf;  |frequently  kept  their  masters  in  aUluence  by 
^ Itheir  skill.  The  slave’s  contuberniwm  was, 
si  ^ hn  effect,  viewed  as  marriage  ; and  in  sales  of 
there  was  a rule  of  law  against  separ- 
kindred.  It  was  not  in  the  power 
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private  slave  to  bequeath  by  will — though 


this  took  place  in  fact — or  to  make  valid 
= ■ Jpontracts  for  his  own  benefit.  Any  advantage 


VOL.  Ill 


from  such  contracts  enured  to  his  master.  On 
the  other  hand,  manumission  could  be  gained 
by  many  exceptional  methods,  such  as  the 
revelation  of  plots,  detection  of  crimes,  and 
military  service,  as  in  the  Punic  wars.  The 
punishment  of  slaves  by  whipping  and  branding 
was  common,  while  crucifixion  was  the  fate  of 
those  condemned  to  death. 

Romans  of  the  wealthiest  class,  under  the 
emperors,  often  owned  thousands  of  slaves,  and 
the  war  of  Spartacus  testifies  to  the  large 
numbers  of  the  class  at  an  earlier  date.  They 
were  employed  in  large  gangs  in  agiicultural 
work ; but  many  were  reserved  for  domestic 
duties  and  the  cruel  service  of  the  arena.  To 
the  Roman  villa  there  was  usually  attached  an 
ergastulum,  part  of  which  was  an  undergi-ound 
prison  in  which  the  more  dangerous  slaves,  who 
worked  in  chains,  were  kept  at  night,  while 
those  who  were  reliable  lived  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  building. 

There  were,  however,  two  main  classes  of 
slaves,  public  and  private.  The  former  were  in 
a far  better  condition,  and  were  employed  as 
minor  public  officials.  The  fact  that  they 
could  leave  half  their  peculium  by  will  marks 
a real  difference  in  their  position. 

{Mediaeval.)  The  story  of  the  English  youths 
in  the  slave  market  at  Rome  in  A.D.  578,  con- 
nects the  mediseval  with  the  Roman  traffic  in 
human  beings.  In  the  laws  of  Ina  (about  a.d. 
688),  the  sale  of  persons  whether  bond  or  free, 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  realm,  is  forbidden 
(Wilkins,  p.  17)  ; but  Domesday  Book  (i.  26) 
contains  a reference  to  the  trade  (Tolls  at  Lewes, 
de  homine,  iiij.  d.),  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
{Vit.  S.  Wulstani,  Wharton,  ii.  258)  describes 
its  prevalence  at  Bristol  under  the  Conqueror, 
mentioning  the  cruelties  and  immoralities 
which  accompanied  it.  Some  were  sent  to 
Denmark  {W.  of  Malm.,  i.  245);  but  they 
were  chiefly  exported  to  Ireland,  though  the 
Irish  bishops  strove  to  stop  the  traffic  (Gir. 
Cambr.,  Eocpugn.  Hibei-n.,  i.  c.  18). 

Bishop  Stubbs  classifies  the  slaves  of  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  times  as  the  theow  or  slave  simple, 
whether  wcalh — that  is  of  British  extraction — 
or  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  of  the  first 
colonists  ; the  esne  or  slave  who  works  for  hire  ; 
and  the  wite-tlieow  reduced  to  slavery  for  debt, 
or  self-sold  into  slavery  to  avoid  starvation. 
They  had  no  wergild,  no  credibility,  no  legal 
rights  ; but  there  are  traces  of  a practice  which 
was  better  than  the  legal  theoiy,  and  it  was 
possible  for  a slave  to  save  up  money  and  buy 
his  freedom. 

Domesday  Book  enumerates  25,156  slaves, 
nearly  one  half  being  in  Gloucestershire,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and 
very  few  in  the  northern  half  of  England. 
Although  the  strongly  Danish  eastern  counties 
contained  3672,  the  concentration  was  on  the 
Celtic  side  of  England,  and  the  Danelagh  was 
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comparatively  free.  There  is  thus  some  ground 
for  believing  that  the  ancient  Celtic  population 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  servi.  The  Hundred 
Rolls  of  1279  contain  many  entries  of  servi,  but 
though  many  of  these  (e.g.  ii.  825,  where  the 
servi  hold  virgates)  are  careless  designations  of 
vUlani,  Vinogradoff  points  out  such  expres- 
sions as  ut  villani,  ut  servi,  ut  libere  tenentes 
(ii.  690,  691),  which  are  clear,  and  yet,  as 
these  men  held  small  plots  of  land,  they  were 
slaves  more  in  name  than  reality.  In  legal 
theory  even  a vUlanus  was  a slave  ; but  in  such 
documents  as  the  Liber  Niger  of  Peterborough 
(circa  1125),  or  the  Ramsay  cartulary,  i.  281 
(1251),  there  is  no  trace  of  a genuine  sermis, 
and  Professor  Ashley  is  probably  right  in 
saying  that  absolute  slavery  disappeared  in 
less  than  a century  after  the  Conquest  (Eco- 
nom/ie  Hist. , i.  1 8). 

[Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq. — 
Stubbs,  Constit.  Hist.  i. — Cunningham,  Growth  of 
Eng.  Industry  and  Commerce,  i.  81.]  R.  H. 

SESTERTIUS  (Latin  for  2^),  Roman  silver 
coin,  first  struck  269  b.c.,  weight  288  to  the 
lb.  or  17 '5  grains,  later  15  grains,  original 
value  = the  “Ubral  as”  of  250  scruples,  i.e.  2^ 
4 oz.  asses  of  that  period.  Soon  after  269  b.c.  it 
became,  and  whether  silver,  or,  under  the  empire, 
bronze,  remained  the  monetary  unit  until  Dio- 
cletian, when  the  ‘ ‘ follis  ” took  its  place  as 
coin.  100  sesterces  = 25  denarii=l  aureus. 
Obverse,  female  head  helmeted  and  winged, 
and  IIS  ( = 2^)  ; reverse,  Dioscuri  on  horse- 
back. 

[S.  M.  Stevenson,  Dictionary  of  Roman  Coins, 
(1889).]  j.D.R. 

SET-OFF.  The  right  of  set-off  is  the  right 
of  a debtor,  from  whom  the  amount  of  the  debt 
is  claimed,  to  deduct  any  amount  which  his 
creditor  owes  him.  This  right  is  not  a common- 
law  right,  but  was  introduced  by  statute  2 Geo. 
II.,  c.  22,  § 13,  and  is  now  recognised  by  the 
rules  of  the  supreme  court  (order  19,  rule  3), 
and  also  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883  (§  38), 
subject,  however,  to  the  reservation  that  a 
person,  who  at  the  time  of  giving  credit  to  a 
person  to  whom  he  is  indebted,  had  notice  of 
any  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  the  latter, 
forfeits  his  right  of  set-off.  In  such  a case  the 
person  so  giving  credit  must  pay  to  the  trustee 
iu  bankruptcy  the  whole  amount  owing  by  him 
to  the  person  to  wliom  he  gave  credit,  and 
must  prove  in  the  bankruptcy  for  the  amount 
of  the  debt  owing  by  the  bankrupt  to  him. 

E.  .s. 

SETTLED  LAND.  See  Settlement. 

SETTLED  LAND  ACTS.  See  Entail, 
Law  of  ; Settlement. 

SETTLEMENT. 

8etUomcnt(Land),  p.  386 ; Settlement,  Poor  Law,  p.  887. 

A settlement  is  defined  in  Sweet's  Dictionary 
oj  English  Law  as  “an  instrument  by  which 


jjroperty,  or  the  enjoyment  of  property,  it 
limited  to  several  persons  in  succession."  The 
usual  object  of  a settlement  is  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  a family.  Property  can  scarcely 
be  turned  to  the  best  account  by  any  but  an 
absolute  owner  ; but  it  may  be  lost  altogether 
by  his  folly  or  misfortune.  Its  safety  is  ensured 
by  giving  only  a restricted  interest  to  each 
of  those  individuals  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit.  A settlement  may  be  made  by  deed, 
by  WT.11,  or  even  by  a private  act  of  parliament. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  made  by  deed,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  a marriage  (see  Mabeiage 
Settlement). 

Settlements  differ  chiefly  as  the  projerty 
settled  is  personalty  or  realty.  Settlements 
of  personal  property  are  comparatively  simple. 
The  common  law  recognises  no  restricted  in- 
terests in  chattels  corresponding  to  estates  in 
lands.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  the  en- 
joyment of  personalty  to  several  parties  in  suc- 
cession, it  is  necessary  to  create  a trust  (see 
Trust  ; Trustee).  The  fund  is  vested  in 
trustees,  who  have  many  of  the  powers  of  an 
owner  for  preserving  and  administering  it,  but 
who  are  bound  to  jiay  the  income  arising  from 
it,  and  eventually  to  distribute  the  prin- 
cipal according  to  the  directions  contain^  in 
the  settlement.  The  conception  of  a trust  was 
due  to  the  court  of  chancery,  and  trusts  are 
stiU  enforced  by  the  chancery  division  of  the 
high  court  of  justice.  Settlements  of  personal 
property  are  comparatively  modem  ; for  most 
of  those  kinds  of  personal  property  which  pro- 
duce a permanent  income,  such  as  stocks  and 
shares,  were  tmknown  till  comparatively  recent 
years. 

Settlements  of  real  estate  have  a longer 
history.  From  the  earliest  time  down  to  a 
time  comparatively  recent,  land  was  immeasur- 
ably more  important  than  all  the  other  forms 
of  wealth  put  together.  The  great  majority  of 
civilised  men  derived  their  liting  and  their 
social  position  from  the  land  which  they  held. 
Hence  the  frequency  of  restraints  on  the 
alienation  of  land  imposed  in  the  interest  of  I 
the  owner’s  family.  Such  restraints  appear  to  j 
have  existed  among  the  German  peoples  who 
invaded  the  Roman  empire.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  feudalism  (see  Feudalism)  the  power  I 
of  alienation  was  yet  further  restricted.  Each 
man’s  jiolitical  and  military  duties  were  deter- 1 
mined  principally  by  his  relation  to  the  land. 
Landed  property  assumed  a public  character. 
The  same  causes  which  tended  to  produce  a I 
rigid  rule  of  succession  to  kingdoms  tended  to  I 
produce  a rigid  rule  of  succession  to  jirivatej 
estates.  That  estates  should  be  inalienablej 
and  indivisible  might  seem  conducive  to  public 
order ; it  certainly  prolonged  the  greatness  of 
families,  and  assisted  the  overlord  in  enforcing 
his  feudal  claims.  In  England  the  power  off 
making  a will  of  lands  disappeared  after  thej 
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Norman  conquest,  except  in  a few  places  where 
it  was  preserved  by  tenacious  custom  (see  Will, 
Bequest  by).  The  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
second.  Be  Bonis  ComditionaWbus,  1285,  took 
away  the  power  of  alienating  an  estate  tail  (i.e. 
an  estate  given  to  a man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body).  Thus  every  entailed  estate  was  placed 
in  perpetual  settlement.  Much  inconvenience 
ensued,  but  the  statute,  instead  of  being  re- 
pealed, was  evaded.  Unable  to  dispose  of  the 
land  itself,  men  disposed,  by  will  or  otherwise, 
of  the  use  or  beneficial  interest  in  the  land,  and 
the  chancellor  gave  effect  to  their  dispositions. 
The  Statute  of  Uses  (1536)  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  such  interests,  but 
failed  of  its  object,  giving  rise  to  new  and 
unprecedented  methods  of  dealing  with  land. 
The  courts  of  common  law  encouraged  the 
collusive  actions  known  as  fines  and  recoveries, 
whereby  it  became  possible  to  bar  entails  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  restraint  on  alienation  imposed 
by  statute.  It  was  laid  doum  that  a tenant  in 
tail  could  not  by  any  means  be  deprived  of  his 
right  to  have  recourse  to  these  actions.  To 
protect  estates  from  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  alienation  thus  obtained,  settlements  of 
realty  were  gradually  developed.  By  the 
middle  of  the  17th  centm-y  these  settlements 
had  taken  the  form  which  they  kept  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years. 

As  the  common  law  has  always  recognised 
limited  “estates”  in  land,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  a settlement  of  real  property  that  the  land 
should  be  vested  in  trustees.  Those  who  are 
to  take  the  land  will  have  legal  and  not  equit- 
able estates.  By  means  of  the  application 
made  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  these  legal  estates 
can  be  made  to  arise  or  to  shift  from  one 
person  to  another  in  a way  which  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
settlement  usually  gives  an  estate  for  life  in 
possession  to  a particular  person  followed  by 
estates  tail  in  remainder  to  his  children.  A 
tenant  for  life  had  no  power  of  alienation  at 
common  law,  and  a tenant  in  tail  in  remainder 
cannot  bar  the  entail  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  tenant  for  life.  When  the  eldest  son  of 
the  tenant  for  life  comes  of  age,  the  land  is 
usually  re-settled,  and  his  interest  cut  down  to 
u life  estate,  estates  tail  in  remainder  being 
granted  to  his  children.  Thus,  by  means  of 
settlement  and  re-settlement,  the  land  is  hin- 
dered from  ever  becoming  subject  to  an  estate 
tail  in  possession  which  might  be  barred  by  the 
^le  will  of  the  tenant  in  tail.  It  therefore 
became  inalienable  until  recent  legislation.  By 
means  of  an  intricate  legal  mechanism  a settle- 
ment of  real  estate  also  provided  for  the  widow 
and  younger  children  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and 
Vested  in  trustees  such  powers  of  selling,  ex- 
^ langing,  leasing,  etc.,  as  were  deemed  neces- 
to  the  proper  management  of  the  estate. 

, main  purpose  of  such  settlements,  to 


make  the  settled  land  inalienable,  has  been 
entirely  defeated  by  the  Settled  Land  Acts. 
Under  these  acts  the  tenant  for  life  has  powers 
of  dealing  wdth  the  land  little  inferior  to  those 
of  a tenant  in  fee  simple,  and  in  particular  has 
a power  of  alienation  which  is  all  but  unlimited, 
and  which  he  cannot  by  any  means  bind  him- 
self not  to  employ.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  settled  land  must  be  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  the  persons  entitled  under  the  settlement. 
A settlement  of  real  estate  can  no  longer  ensure 
the  indefinite  retention  of  the  same  land  by  the 
same  family.  It  can  only  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  a fund  which  may  take  the  form  of 
land  or  of  certain  other  investments,  and  must 
descend  as  though  it  were  land. 

The  time  during  which  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, could  be  tied  up  by  the  provisions  of  a 
settlement  is  restiicted  by  the  rules  against 
perpetuities  (see  Perpetuities),  which  were 
gi-adually  Avorked  out  by  judicial  decision.  No 
interest  in  such  property  can  be  created  which 
would  not  necessarily  take  effect  within  a life 
or  lives  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  or 
twenty-one  years  after.  In  addition  to  this  the 
statute  39  & 40  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  commonly 
known  as  the  Thellusson  Act,  because  occasioned 
by  the  unreasonable  will  of  a Mr.  Thellusson 
(q.v.),  forbids  the  accumulation  of  the  income 
of  settled  property  for  any  time  exceeding  the 
life  of  the  settler  and  twenty-one  years  after. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  settlements 
as  the  means  of  making  particular  objects  of 
property  inalienable  are  likely  to  disappear 
altogether.  They  are  not  favoured  by  econo- 
mists, and  they  conflict  Avith  modern  ideas. 
But  settlements  as  the  means  of  making  pro- 
Ausion  for  parties  about  to  marry,  and  their 
children,  are  likely  to  become  more  common 
Avith  the  groAvth  and  diffusion  of  Avealth. 

[Williams,  On  Beal  Property  and  on  Settlements. 
— Pollock,  Land  Laws  (English  Citizen  Series). — 
Digby,  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. — 
Williams,  On  Personal  Property. — Davidson,  Pre- 
cedents in  Conveyancing. — Tudor,  Leading  Cases 
in  Conveyancing. — And  the  authorities  cited  in 
art.  Entail,  Law  of.]  f.  c.  m. 

Settlement,  Poor  Laav,  means  the  place 
liable,  or  Avhich,  Avhere  there  is  irremovability 
(see  beloAv),  may  again  become  liable  for 
a person’s  maintenance,  should  he  become 
destitute.  Settlement  is  often  dated  from  the 
act  of  1662  ; but,  in  fact,  the  jn'inciple  had 
been  generally  recognised  in  previous  legisla- 
tion. The  earliest  English  laAvs  enforced  the 
responsibility  of  the  community  for  its  members, 
— stranger  and  outlaw  were,  in  the  beginning, 
almost  synonymous  terms.  When,  Avith  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  15th  century,  the 
evils  of  vagrancy  greAV  to  a head,  the  attempted 
remedy  was  the  vagrant’s  removal  to  his  birth- 
place (12  Rich.  II.  c.  7 and  8 ; 19  Hen.  VII. 
c.  12,  1 Ed.  VI.  c.  3).  In  the  numerous 
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statutes  which  culminated  with  the  great  act 
43  Eliz.  c,  2,  the  burden  of  relief  is  always 
recognised  as  falling  on  the  parish.  A person 
was  considered  settled  in  the  parish  where  he 
was  born,  or  in  which  he  had  dwelt  for  the 
last  three  years  (1  Ed.  VI.  c.  3),  or  in  some 
cases  one  (39  Eliz.  c.  4).  A mass  of  settle- 
ment law  had  accumulated,  and  quarter-sessions 
and  assizes  were  continually  occupied  with  the 
decision  of  these  cases  (Inderwick,  iTvterregnum, 
1891,  8 VO,  p.  91).  Moreover,  the  mischief 
was  practical.  The  administration  of  the  poor 
law  differed  widely  in  different  parishes.  In 
many,  rates  were  not  levied  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth 
(tract  quoted  by  Eden,  State  of  the  Poor,  vol. 
i.  p.  144)  ; and  cases  were  frequent  of  able- 
bodied  men  leaving  their  homes  and  %vives  and 
children  chargeable  upon  the  parish  (7  Jas.  I. 
c.  4,  § 7).  In  these  circumstances,  the 
settlement  act  .in  effect  enacted  that  forty  days 
residence  within  a new  parish  conferred  a settle- 
ment ; but  that,  in  the  interval,  the  new  comer 
should  be  removable  to  his  birthplace.  "Wliat- 
ever  its  intentions,  the  results  of  the  act  were 
disastrous.  If  it  did  not  forge  the  fetters  of 
the  labouring  poor,  it  fastened  them  afresh, 
■when  they  were  dropping  off.  Under  a new 
name  the  working  classes  became  once  more 
ascripti  glebce.  On  this  one  point  critics  of  the 
poor  law  were  agreed  ; theorists  and  practical 
men  were  at  one.  The  assailants  of  the  system 
included  Adam  Smith  and  Pitt.  A striking 
picture  of  its  effects  is  found  in  Arthur  Young’s 
The  Farmer’s  Letters  to  the  People  of  Fngland, 
1767,  8vo,  p.  173.  “The  prodigious  restric- 
tions thrown  on  their  settlement  tends  strongly 
to  prevent  an  increase  of  their  numbers.” 
Landlord  and  farmer  carried  on  “an  open  W'ar 
against  cottages,”  thus  mdening  the  breach 
between  employer  and  labourer  which  was 
sufficiently  open  before.  “ Nor  is  the  hardships 
of  removals  less  : a man  is  resident  in  a parish, 
where  by  his  connection  or  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness he  is  much  better  able  to  maintain  himself 
than  in  any  other  place — this  circumstauoe 
often  is  as  three  to  one  ; he  marries,  immediately 
he  receives  notice  to  quit  . . . and  his  ex- 
ample hangs  in  terrorem  to  prevent  others 
from  being  guilty  of  the  folly  of  marrying.” 
(See  also  Wealth  of  Nations,  ed.  by  M'Culloeh, 
1863,  pp.  62-65.)  In  spite,  however,  of  pro- 
tests, no  substantial  alteration  was  made  in  the 
law  until  1795  (35  Geo.  III.  c.  101),  when  it 
was  enacted  that  persons  should  only  be  remov- 
able on  becoming  aclnally  chargeable.  Hence- 
forth, the  main  evils  of  settlement  law  lay  in 
its  complexity  and  costliness,  rather  than  in 
its  interference  with  the  mobility  of  labour  (see 
Labour,  Mobility  of)  ; and  it  will  here  be 
suffieient,  without  endeavouring  to  trace  each 
stop  of  progress,  to  give  a brief  summary  of  the 
existing  law. 


Settlement  is  ‘obtained  (1)  by  birth  : PrirrM 
fade,  a i>erson’8  settlement  is  his  birthplace,  and 
tills  rule  applies  to  children  (Coleridge,  J.,  14 
Queen’s  Bench,  p.  219).  (2)  By  parentage: 

legitimate  children  follow  the  settlement  of 
the  father,  and  illegitimate  that  of  the  mother 
(sec.  71  of  act  of  1834),  if  such  settlements 
can  be  shown,  sixteen  being  the  age  of  emanci- 
pation for  both  classes  (Lord  Watson,  74 
Appeal  Cases,  p.  484,  interpreting  the  obscure 
35th  sec.  of  39  & 40  VicL  c.  61).  (3) 

By  marriage : The  wife  follows  the  husiiand's 
settlement,  if  he  have  one ; otherwise,  she 
retains  her  maiden  settlement.  A widow  keeps 
her  late  husband’s  until  she  acquires  a new  settle- 
ment (Common  Law  and  49  Geo.  IIL  c.  124). 
(4)  Ay  residence : Settlement  is  obtained  by  three 
years’  residence  “without  break,"  but  a short 
absence,  where  there  is  animus  revertendi,  doe* 
not  constitute  such  break  (39  & 40  Viet.  c.  61, 
§ 34,  and  cases  decided  on  § 8 of  28  A 29 
Viet.  c.  79).  By  this  section,  residence  for 
one  year  “ ■without  break  ” gives  irremovability, 
and  the  distinction  between  settlement  and 
irremovability  is  often  overlooked.  Wherever 
settlement  by  residence  takes  the  place  of  birth 
settlement,  the  effects  of  irremovability  continue 
only  while  residence  lasts,  e.g.  A has  V for 
birth  settlement ; he  acquires  a settlement  in 
X by  three  years'  residence.  He  afterwards 
resides  a year  in  Y,  and  is,  for  the  time,  irre- 
movable. Afterwards,  he  goes  to  Z for  some 
months,  but  returns  to  Y,  and  becomes  there 
chargeable,  before  the  expiration  of  a year  from 
his  return.  BUs  settlement  is  X,  although, 
while  he  was  irremovable  in  Y,  that  settlement 
was  in  abeyance.  (5)  By  apprenticeship ; Settle- 
ment is  obtained  by  indenture  or  other  deed,  if 
the  apprentice,  in  pursuance  of  the  deed,  reside 
forty  days  in  a particular  place  (3  W.  and  M. 
c.  11,  § 7).  (6)  By  estate:  Settlement  by 

estate  sprang  from  the  rule  that  a man  could 
not  be  removed  from  a parish  where  he  had  an 
estate  of  land,  coupled  with  the  effect  of  the 
act  of  1662,  giving  settlement  after  forty  daj-s’ 
residence.  When  the  estate  is  by  purchase, 
the  consideration  must  be  at  least  i30  (9  Geo. 
I.  c.  7,  § 5).  (7)  By  payment  of  parochial 

taxes : The  tenement  must  be  bond  fide  rented 
for  at  least  £10  a year,  for  the  term  of  one 
whole  year.  The  rent  must  have  been  paid 
and  the  premises  actually  occupied  for  at  least 
one  year  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  57,  § 2).  Settlement 
even  now  is  limited  to  the  jiarish,  but  this  has 
become  immaterial  since  the  iiassing  of  the 
Union  Chargeability  Act  1865  (28  & 29  Viet, 
c.  79),  which  substitutes  the  union  for  the 
parish  in  respect  of  the  poor  rate. 

The  foregoing  summary  shows  that  the  hi.'- 
tory  of  settlement  is  an  admirable  example  ol 
English  methods  of  legislation.  Practical  in- 
convenience has  been  remedied,  while  logical 
symmetry  has  suffered.  Numerous  committee; 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  have  recommended 
the  total  abolition  of  removals  ; a bill  embody- 
ing this  proposal  was  introduced  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  poor-law  board  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  ; there  is  complete  unanimity  among 
all  versed  in  the  subject.  But  parliament  has 
not  yet  found  time  to  legislate,  and  the 
costs  and  technicalities  of  removals  still  go  on. 
Jleanwhile,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a partial 
remedy  would  be,  to  make  compulsory  the 
provisions  of  § 12  of  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  105,  which 
gives  power  to  boards  of  guardians  to  submit 
disputes  as  to  settlement  to  the  central  board. 

With  respect  to  the  aged  poor,  the  royal 
commission,  1895,  recommended  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  introduced,  enacting  “that 
persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  shall  not, 
in  general,  be  liable  to  removal.”  “The  whole 
law  of  settlement,”  they  reported,  “is  in  its 
working  exceedingly  costly  and  complicated, 
and  is  one  of  the  first  questions  needing  atten- 
tion in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  poor  law. 
As  regards  the  aged  . . . there  is  a consensus  of 
opinion  that,  if  rigidly  applied,  it  involves 
considerable  hardship.  ” 


[The  most  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  history 
and  theory  of  the  question  is  in  the  Report  to  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  by  G.  Coode,  355  pp.  Parlia- 
mentary papers,  1851  (675),  vol.  xxvi.  The 
appendix  contains  a detailed  examination  of  the 
reasons  given  for  the  introduction  of  the  act  of 
1662,  and  valuable  extracts  from  various  author- 
itie-s  on  settlement.  See  also  Eden’s  State  of 
the  Poor,  3 vols.,  1797. — Nicholls’  History  of 
the  English  Poor  Law,  2 vols.,  1854,  8vo. — 
Cunningham’s  Growth  of  English  Industry  in 
Modem  Times,  1892,  8vo,  p.  206. — The  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895. 
The  provisions  of  the  existing  law  will  be  found  in 
Symonds’  Handbook  cm  the  Laws  of  Settlement  and 
Removal,  3rd  ed.,  1891,  8vo ; and  Archbold’s 
Poor  Law,  14th  ed.,  1885,  ed.  by  Glen. 

Consult  for  whole  subject  Glen’s  Poor  Law 
Statutes,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  1873  ; vol.  iii.  1879.  An 
^dmirable  treatment  of  settlement  will  be  found 
in  Aschrott’s  The  English  Poor  Law  System,  trans. 
by  Preston  Thomas,  1888,  8vo.]  h.e.e. 

SETTLING  DAY.  On  the  London  stock 
exchange,  bargains,  except  when  expressly 
stipulated  as  being  for  cash,  are  made  for  the 
“settling”  or  end  of  the  “account” — the 
‘account”  being  a period  of  about  a fortnight. 
The  transactions  of  the  account  are  closed  in 
the  last  three  days,  i.e.  for  the  first  half  of  the 
™onth,  from  about  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  ; 
and  for  the  second  half,  from  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  onwards.  The  first  day  is  “contango” 
hay,  when  arrangements  are  made  for  carrying 
over,  or  continuing  bargains  to  the  next  ac- 
®onnt ; the  second  is  “ticket”  day,  when 
, brokers  pass  tickets  and  names  for  stock  and 
share.s  they  have  to  receive  ; and  the  third  day 
• *a  settling”  day,  for  payment  and  delivery  of 
*^0  and  stocks. 


Consols’  Settling  Days  occur  only  once 
in  each  month,  generally  during  the  first  week 
in  the  month. 

Special  Settlements.  In  the  case  of  new 
shares  or  stocks,  bargains  are  sometimes  made 
for  the  “coming  out,”  i.e.  for  settlement  upon 
the  issue  of  certificates  in  the  new  company, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  bargains  are  first 
made  for  the  special  settlement,  which  takes 
place  upon  a day  appointed  by  the  stock  ex- 
change committee. 

On  foreign  stock  exchanges  the  periods  of 
settlement  differ.  In  Paris  they  take  place 
once  a month  ; in  New  York  there  are  no  fixed 
settling  days.  E.  w.  b. 

SEYD,  Ernest  (1833-81),  was  born  at 
Elberfeld  in  Pi-ussia.  At  an  early  age  he 
visited  the  United  States,  and  subsequently 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  present  during  the 
revolution  of  1 848.  Returning  the  next  year  to 
Germany,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
gi’ess  of  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  the  present 
German  constitution.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  banking  and  exchange  business  in 
Paris,  San  Francisco,  and  London.  On  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  Germany  in 
1873,  he  protested  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  the  change  to  a single  gold  standard, 
and  foresaw  with  wonderful  prescience  the 
monetary  dislocations  that  have  since  taken 
! place.  In  his  remarks  on  this  subject  E.  Seyd’s 
opinion  coincided  with,  while  it  preceded,  that 
of  Prof.  "Walker,  as  to  the  prejudicial  effect  of 
the  action  of  Germany  on  the  trade  of  the 
world  (Walker,  Money,  Trade,  and  Industry, 
1880,  p.  191).  Ernest  Seyd  was  also  asked  by  the 
United  States  congress  to  report  on  the  American 
Coinage  Bill  of  1 8 73  then  pending.  Seyd’s  writ- 
ings on  banking,  bullion  operations,  and  kindred 
subjects  are  well  known,  and  his  persistent 
advocacy  of  the  use  of  silver  as  a standard,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  demonetisation  of 
that  metal,  constitute  him  a leading,  if  not  the 
principal  pioneer  of  the  present  “bi-metallic” 
movement  in  England. 

Ernest  Seyd  had  great  influence  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  German  bank  act  of  1875.  The 
provisions  in  §§  9-10  under  which  the  Eeichsbank 
is  allowed  to  exceed  the  authorised  limit  of  issue 
on  payment  of  a tax  of  5 per  cent  on  the  excess,  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  his  initiative.  Tliis  plan  has 
many  advantages  over  that  of  the  English  bank 
act  of  1844  (see  German  bank  act  of  1875.  Journal 
of  Statistical  Society,  1875,  also  art.  on  Bank 
Note). 

His  principal  works  are  those  in  Engli.sh,  all 
published  in  London  : — California  and  its  Re- 
sources, 1858. — Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges 
Theoretically  and  Practically  Considered,  8vo, 
1868. — The  Question  of  Seignorage  and  Charge 
for  Coining,  8vo,  Effingham  Wilson,  1868. — The 
Depredation  of  Labour  and  Property  which  wouul 
Follow  the  Demonetisation  of  Silver,  8vo,  1869. — 
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Letters  to  the  Times.  See  the  Gold  Coinage  Con- 
troversy, reprinted  for  private  circulation  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  1869. — EnquUe  sur  la  Question 
MonHaire,  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment.— Die  Munz-  Wiihrungs  und  Bankfragen  in 
Deutschland,  8vo,  Biideker,  Elberfeld,  1871. — 
Suggestions  in  Reference  to  the  Metallic  Currency 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  1871.  — The 
London  Banking  and  Bankers'  Clearing  House 
System,  8vo,  1872  (translation  in  French,  E. 
Guyot,  Rue  de  Pacheco  12,  Brussels). — Reform  oj 
the  Bank  of  England  Note  Issue,  London,  1873. — 
The  Decline  of  Prosperity  ; its  Insidious  Cause  and 
Obvious  Remedy,  1878. 

Ernest  Seyd,  son  of  above,  is  the  author  of 
Bi-metallism  in  1886,  and  the  Further  Fall  in 
Silver. — The  Silver  Question  in  1893. 

SHAREHOLDERS.  A person  who  owns 
one  or  more  shares  in  a company  is  called  a 
shareholder  in  the  company.  The  manage- 
ment of  a company,  except  in  very  small 
private  companies,  is  generally  entrusted  to  a 
board  of  directors  elected  by  the  shareholders, 
but  the  latter  have  certain  rights  of  conti'ol, 
which  they  exercise  at  general  meetings  or 
otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  articles  of  association.  e.  s. 

SHARES.  The  capital  in  limited  com- 
panies (except  in  the  case  of  companies  limited 
by  guarantee,  which  in  practice  are  of  very 
small  importance)  must  be  subdivided  into 
shares  of  fixed  and  equal  amounts,  which  cannot 
be  converted  into  Stock  {q.v.)  until  they  are 
fully  paid  up.  In  some  foreign  countides  a 
minimum  amount  is  fixed  for  shares  so  as  to 
prevent  small  investors  from  risking  their 
savings  in  taking  shares  of  speculative  com- 
panies ; thus  in  Germany  the  minimum  amount 
of  a share  as  a general  rule  is  1000  marks  (£50). 
In  France  the  minimum  was  formerly  100  francs 
(£4)  in  the  case  of  companies  having  a capital 
of  not  more  than  200,000  francs  (£8000),  and 
500  francs  (£20)  in  the  case  of  larger  companies  ; 
but  since  1893  it  has  been  reduced  to  £1  in 
the  first  - mentioned  case  and  £4  in  the  last- 
mentioned  case.  In  the  United  Kingdom  a 
share  may  be  of  any  amount  from  a farthing 
upwards.  E.  s. 

SHEFFIELD,  John  Bakek  Holroyd, 
Earl  of  (1741-1821),  the  friend  and  executor 
of  Gibbon,  wrote  copiously  on  the  poor  and 
com  laws,  Ireland,  the  slave  trade,  and  other 
economic  questions  of  his  day. 

He  entered  the  army  in  1760,  but  in  peace 
intervals  farmed  his  extensive  lands  at  Sheffield 
Place,  Sussex.  As  member  for  Coventry  in 
1780,  he  took  a prominent  iw.rt  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Gordon  Riots  of  that  year,  at 
the  close  of  which  ho  was  created  Lord  Sheffield 
in  the  Irish  peerage.  As  member  for  Bristol 
he  vehemently  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  On  this  as  on  the  Corn  Laws, 
Lord  Sheffield’s  views  were  extremely  definite, 
but  hopelessly  insular  and  short-sighted.  In 


advocating  free  trade  with  Ireland,  and  the 
Union,  he  proved  himself,  however,  to  be  more 
than  abreast  of  hLs  times.  He  wrote  : — 

Observations  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade,  and 
Present  Stale  of  Ireland  (1st  e<L,  2 pts.,  al>o  3rd 
ed.,  London,  1785,  8vo  ; another  ecL,  Dublin,  same 
year).  After  dLspro\Tng  the  asj>€rsions  cast  on 
the  Irish  character  and  industrj'.  Lord  Sheffield 
proceeds  to  deprecate  all  trade  jealousies  between 
the  sister  countries,  showing  how  injurious  to  both 
a war  of  tariffs  would  be,  since  England  take?  the 
whole  manufacture  of  Irish  linens,  while  Ireland 
provides  a valuable  market  for  British  wooUens. 
The  increase  (p.  12)  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  Ireland  need  not  alarm  British  manufacturers ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  Irish  are  warned  against 
irritating  England  by  the  attempted  exclusion  of 
her  woollens  from  Irish  markets.  The  volume 
closes  with  a lengthj’  commentary  on  the  cattle 
produce,  fisheries,  and  manu&ctures  of  Ireland. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  later.  Lord  Sheffield  is 
consistently  advocating  the  same  economic  pwlicy. 
both  in  his  Speech  of  2nd  April  1799,  . . . upon 
the  svbject  of  the  Union  with  Irdand  (London, 
1799,  8vo),  as  in  his  Observations  on  the  Objections 
made  to  the  Export  of  Wool  from  Great  Britain  to 
Irdand  (London,  1800,  8vo).  He  concludes  by 
re-advocating  the  Union  from  the  point  of  view  of 
commercial  advantage,  remarking  that  “ as  an 
Irishman,  he  was  highly  gratified  by  the  liberality 
of  giving  the  turn  of  the  scale  in  almost  every 
instance  to  the  weaker  country.” 

Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Amerioan 
States  (1st,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1783,  Svo  ; 3rd  to 
6th  ed.,  London,  1784,  8vo  ; new  ed.,  Dublin, 
1784,  8vo),  which  ran  to  six  editions  the  second 
year  of  publication.  The  work  is  chiefly  statistical, 
being  a sort  of  comparative  export  and  import 
calendar  for  the  two  countries,  Britain,  including 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  American  states.  It 
contains  fifteen  tables  ; of  these  tables  L and 
II.  give  the  amount  of  the  American  and  West 
Indian  staple  commodities  imported  into  or 
exported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  prosper- 
ous year  1773,  and  the  disastrous  1782.  111. 

The  total  of  these  exports  and  imports  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  showing  their  fluctuations  in 
peace  .and  war,  and  the  bad  efiect  of  war  on 
commerce.  IV.  .American  imports  from  South 
Europe,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  V.  and  VI. 
Exports  from  America  to  all  parts.  VII.  The 
number  .and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  by 
the  colonies  before  the  revolt  VTII.  The  state 
of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  liefore  the  war  of 
1744.  IX.  Imports  and  exports  of  South  Britain 
from  and  to  all  parts.  X.  and  XI.  The  value 
of  all  imports  and  exports  of  England  and 
Scotland  from  1780-1782.  XII.  The  total  of  the 
imports  .and  exports  of  South  Britain  from  1771 
1782.  XIII.  The  total  imports  and  exports  of 
South  Britain  to  and  from  all  North  America  from 
1771-1782.  XIV.  The  total  imjjorts  and  export.? 
of  South  Britain  to  and  from  the  United  State? 
from  1764-1782.  XV.  The  imports  and  export.? 
of  South  Britain  to  and  from  the  British  We.?t 
Indies  for  twelve  ye.ars,  1771-1782. 

In  his  Observations  on  the  Project  for  Abolishing 
the  Slave  Trade  and  on  the  Reasonableness  oJ 
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attempting  some  practicable  mode  of  relieving  the 
Segroes  (1st  ed.,  1790,  8vo ; 2nd  ed.,  with 
additions,  1791,  London,  8vo),  Lord  Sheffield 
considered  the  disposition  professedly  of  a great 
part  of  the  community  to  relieve  negroes  from 
slavery  “so  inconsiderate  that  it  disgraces  the 
national  character  of  good  sense.” 

In  1791  appeared  Obsei-vations  on  the  Com  Bill 
now  depending  in  Parliament.  Lord  Sheffield 
strongly  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  depend- 
ence of  a kingdom  such  as  this  on  other  countries 
for  subsistence.  He  decries  the  notion  that 
England  is  a highly  cultivated  country,  pointing 
out  that  not  one-fourth  of  it  was  worthy  of  such 
a description.  He  advocates  a higher  and  steadier 
price  of  com,  to  be  secured  by  closing  the  ports  to 
foreign  corn,  and  bringing  more  inferior  land 
under  tillage  instead  of  using  it  for  pasture  ; and 
expresses  the  curious  economic  doctrine  that  a 
high  price  of  com  is  advantageous  to  our  manu- 
factures. He  prefers  to  depend  on  other  countries 
for  clothing  than  for  food.  “TiTiy  should  we 
give  a monopoly  of  the  supply  to  the  manufacturers 
of  wool,  and  not  to  the  manufacturers  or  tillers  of 
land  ? ” This  pamphlet  is  WTitten  in  a protection- 
ist spirit,  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  land- 
owner  rather  than  in  that  of  the  consumer. 

Lord  Sheffield  held  the  same  views  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  Letter-  on  the  Com  Laws,  and  on  the 
means  of  obviating  the  mischief  and  distress  which 
are  rapidly  increasing  (London,  1815,  8vo  ; 2nd 
ed.,  1815).  In  this  publication  he  deprecates  the 
application  of  general  principles  to  the  political 
economy  of  this  country,  considering  its  actual 
taxation  and  the  price  of  labour.  He  would 
protect  the  British  farmer  by  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  import  until  the  price  of  ■wheat  rises  to 
80s.  the  quarter  ; then  a high  duty  till  it  is  at 
90s. ; and  a lower  high  duty  till  it  is  at  100s. ; 
then  open  the  ports  and  let  it  enter  duty  free. 

Lord  Sheffield’s  Strictures  on  the  necessity  of 
inviolably  maintaining  the  Navigation  and  Colonial 
System  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1804,  8vo ; new 
ed.,  with  appendix,  1806,  8vo),  point  out  that  the 
Navigation’  Laws  had  been  suspended  by  recent 
temporary  legislation  ; and  the  danger  of  such  a 
course  “ because  such  suspension  must  render 
England  a free  port,  of  the  consequences  of  which,” 
Lord  Sheffield  conceives,  “neither  the  legislature 
nor  the  country  are  sufficiently  aware”  (p.  11). 
He  further  shows  the  violation  of  the  navigation 
laws  to  be  “injurious  to  every  branch  of  our 
niarine  ; discouraging  to  seamen,  and  to  the  ship- 
building trade ; and  adverse  to  the  prompt 
equipment  of  a great  naval  force.”  He  comments 
on  the  extraordinary  decline  of  British,  and  the 
increase  of  American  tonnage  (p.  15)  ; and  (p.  33) 
differs  totally  from  the  opinion  of  M.  Gentz,  that 
the  navigation  laws  are  “commercially  injurious,” 
out  “politically  -wise.” 

Lord  Sheffield’s  presidential  addresses  at  the 
wool  meetings  of  Lewes  were  collected  and 
published  in  a volume  On  the  Trade  in  Wool  and 
^rooUens,  including  an  exposition  of  the  Com- 
^^ciat  Situation  of  the  British  Empire  (London, 
dto).  He  notices  the  diminution  of  export 
of  British  manufactures  to  the  American  states  ; 


defends  the  Orders  in  Council  promulgated  in 
answer  to  the  Berlin  Decrees  prohibiting 
English  goods  on  the  continent ; and  tries  to 
show  ho'vv  little  the  trade  of  the  country  depends 
on  a direct  traffic  with  the  American  states  ; the 
English  and  colonial  markets  being,  he  says, 
quite  sufficient  to  consume  the  greater  part  of  our 
manufactures.  He  advocates  the  importation  of 
Spanish  sheep  for  breeding  purposes. 

Observations  on  the  impolicy,  abuses,  and  false 
interjyretation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  on  the 
Reports  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  (Loudon, 
1818,  8vo).  In  it  he  strongly  condemns  the 
present  management  of  the  poor  as  a disgrace  to 
the  policy  and  political  economy  of  the  country. 
In  many  parishes  the  heavy  onus  of  the  poor  rate 
has  so  ruined  the  small  tradesman  as  to  have 
added  to  rather  than  relieved  the  existing  number 
of  paupers.  He  advocates  the  abandonment  of 
the  whole  system,  not  patching  it  up ; the 
separation  and  classification  of  paupers,  the 
education  of  pauper  children,  and  their  separation 
from  criminal  parents.  He  would  further  apply 
to  agricultural  employment  the  surplus  of  the 
pauper  population.  In  the  follo'wing  year  Lord 
Sheffield  published  his  Remarks  on  the  Bill  of 
the  Last  Parliament  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  with  observations  on  their  Impolicy 
(London,  1819,  8vo).  a.  l. 

SHERBROOKE,  Viscount  (Robert  Lowe), 
(1811-92),  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  taking  a first-class  in  classics  and  a 
second-class  in  mathematics.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar,  but  in  1840  went  out  to  New  South 
Wales.  The  colony  was  in  its  infancy  ; gold 
had  not  been  discovered,  and  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  representative  government  existed. 
Lowe  speedily  took  part  in  every  public  move- 
ment in  the  colony,  and  after  holding  for  a 
time  a seat  in  the  legislative  council  he  re- 
signed this  to  become  member  for  Sydney.  He 
interested  himself  in  all  social,  political,  and 
industrial  movements.  After  playing  a con- 
spicuous part  in  the  development  of  the  colony, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1850,  and  two  years 
later  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Kidderminster. 

He  quickly  made  his  mark  as  a debater,  and 
as  a sleepless  critic  of  the  administrative  de- 
partments. In  a short  time  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trade — an  office  which 
he  held  for  three  years — and  one  of  the  joint 
secretaries  of  the  board  of  control.  This  part 
of  his  official  life  was  not  without  results  bearing 
upon  the  trade  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
nation.  Though  we  do  not  owe  to  him  the 
full  adoption  of  the  principle  of  limited 
liability,  he  introduced  measures  which  led 
up  to  the  act  of  1862.  Few  clearer  or  more 
cogent  arguments  for  reform  have  been  presented 
to  parliament  than  that  contained  in  his  speech 
in  1856,  introducing  the  Partnership  and  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  Bills. 

In  1859  Lowe  was  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Caine  by  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  of 
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Lansdowne  ; and  he  represented  London  Uni- 
versity from  1868  until  he  went  to  the  Upper 
House  in  1880  as  Viscount  Sherbrooke.  During 
1859-64  he  was  vice-president  of  the  education 
board — aud  virtual  minister  for  education.  In 
this  capacity  he  made  several  changes  in  our 
educational  system.  In  1860  he  brought  for- 
ward the  revised  code,  and  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  resiilts,  on  the  merits  of  which  he 
never  ceased  to  insist,  but  which  is  being  rapidly 
obliterated  as  practically  unworkable. 

In  constitutional  matters  Lowe  inclined  to- 
wards the  school  of  Canning  and  Peel.  He  held 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Glad- 
stone’s first  liberal  ministry.  The  post,  however, 
was  one  for  which  he  was  ill-fitted,  owing  to 
his  doctrinaire  views.  These  led  him  to  remove 
the  registration  duty  on  corn,  and  to  express 
the  opinion  that  a chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  one  who  pays  out  the  public  funds,  not  one 
who  controls  the  expenditure.  It  was  in  1870, 
during  his  tenure  of  the  office,  that  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1816  was  annulled.  This  act  contained 
a clause  authorising  the  crown  at  any  moment, 
by  order  in  council,  to  reopen  the  mint  to  the 
public  for  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  subject 
to  a seigniorage  of  4s.  an  ounce.  His  decision 
that  the  income-tax  should  be  paid  in  advance, 
helpful  for  the  finance  of  the  year  when  insti- 
tuted, has  remained  a permanent  inconvenience. 
Yet  his  first  ingenious  budget  was  received 
with  considerable  favour  in  the  outset,  and  his 
annual  surpluses  proved  to  be  large,  almost 
beyond  example.  He  exerted  himself  to  keep 
down  the  public  expenditure,  but  his  brusque 
treatment  of  all  claimants  on  the  public  funds 
brought  him  no  little  unpopularitJ^  This 
odium  was  accentuated  by  his  ill-starred  pro- 
posal for  a match  tax,  an  impost  excellent  in 
theory,  but  practically  impossible  oudug  to 
the  popular  feeling  aroused  against  it.  This 
was  somewhat  aggravated  by  the  classical 
dictum,  “ Ex  luce  lucellum.”  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an  unsuccessful  plan  for  establishing 
Seigniorage  on  the  coinage. 

To  the  last  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Political  Economy  Club. 

l^Biographies  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  by  Patchett 
Martin  and  J.  F.  Hogan,  1893  ; Anntial  Register, 
1892  ; Chavibers’s  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  ix.  ; The 
Times,  July  28tb,  1892.]  o.  u.  s. 

SHERIFF.  In  Anglo-Saxon  time  the 
sheriff,  or  shire-reeve,  was  the  royal  officer 
in  the  shire,  and  was  always  appointed  by  the 
king.  His  chief  function  was  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  and  especially  to  collect 
the  proeeeds  from  demesne  lands  and  the  royal 
share  in  the  profits  of  justice.  The  Norman 
Conquest  witnessed  a great  increase  of  the 
jiowers  of  the  sheriff.  Hitherto  the  ealdormau 
had  been  the  presiding  officer  in  the  shiremoot 
and  the  leader  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
siiire.  This  office  was  now  aboii.shed,  and  its 


functions  added  to  those  of  the  sheriff  or  ri'jt- 
conics.  Henceforward  the  sheriff  became  the 
chief  military’,  judicial,  and  financial  officer  in 
the  shire.  He  was  responsible  for  the  collection 
of  all  taxes,  though  many  of  the  older  dues  he 
was  allowed  to  farm  and  to  pay  in  a fixed  ram 
twice  a year.  The  office  was  now  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  was  often  held  by  powerful 
barons,  and  in  the  reign  of  .Stephen  many 
sheriffdoms  were  practically  hereditary.  Tl.e 
kings  now  found  it  necessary  to  impose  Imita- 
tions on  their  too  powerftil  servants.  The  ’ 
Exchequer  was  organised  to  supervise  their 
financial  administration,  and  twice  a year,  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  the  sheiifilB  had  to  * 
appear  at  Westminster  to  pay  in  and  to  give  a 
strict  account  of  their  receipts.  In  1170  a 
great  inquest  or  inquiry  was  held  into  the 
conduct  of  the  sherifis,  and  Henry  II.  seized 
the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  barc'uial* 
holders  of  the  office,  and  to  fill  their  places'' 
with  his  own  trained  servants.  During  the 
same  reign  regular  circuits  were  instituted  of 
itinerant  justices,  and  one  of  their  chief  func- 
tions was  to  check  and  supervise  the  local 
administration  of  the  sherifis.  From  this  time 
the  powers  of  the  office  steadily  declined-  In 
Magna  Charts  (art.  24)  the  sherifis  were  for-' 
bidden  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown.  Their 
judicial  and  police  duties  were  gradually 
curtailed  by  the  appointment  of  conservators, 
and  later  of  justices,  of  the  peace.  In  1258, 
by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  the  office  was  made 
annual,  and  for  a time  under  Edward  I.  the 
freeholders  of  the  shire  obtained  the  right  of 
election.  But  this  was  only  temporary,  and 
under  Edward  III.  the  modem  practice  was 
instituted  of  nominating  the  sheriffs  every  year 
in  the  exchequer.  The  last  great  diminution 
in  their  powers  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  (1516-58),  when  the  control  of  the  militia 
was  taken  from  them  and  entrusted  to  lords 
lieutenant.  From  this  time,  in  spite  of  the 
dignity  and  precedence  to  which  a sheriff  is 
entitled  during  his  j’ear  of  office,  the  post  has 
come  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a burden  than  a 
privilege.  Its  chief  duties  are  the  reception  of 
the  justices  of  assize,  and  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  judicial  sentences  within  the  shire. 
The  sheriff  also  has,  either  in  person  or  through 
his  under-sheriflTs,  to  make  all  arrangements 
for  parliamentary  elections  during  his  terms  of 
office.  Although  the  sheriff  is  strictly  and 
etymologically  a shire  officer,  the  citj*  of 
London  obtained  from  Henry  I.  the  right  of 
appointing  sheriffs,  and  several  of  the  older 
boroughs,  such  as  Norwich  and  Oxford,  still 
have  sherifis  of  their  own. 

[Stubbs,  Constitutional  History. — Gneist,  Eng- 
lische  Vcrfassungsgcschichte.']  R.  t. 

SHILLING.  English  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  twelve  pence,  first  stnick  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. 
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The  following  list  gives  the  weights  of  the  various 
shillings  issued  since  that  time  : — 


Reign. 

Year. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Value  in  silver 
925  fine  at 
5s.  6d.  per  oz. 

Henry  VII.  . 
Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI.  . 
Edward  VI.  . 
Edward  VI.  . 

Mary  . 

Elizabeth 
Elizabeth 
James  I.  to  1 
George  III.  f 

George  III.  and  1 
subsequently  ) 

1504 

1543 

1547 

1549 

1552 

1553 
1560 
1601 

1603  to  1 
1816  f 
1816  \ 
onwards  / 

grs. 

144 

120 

120 

80 

96 

96 

96 

92| 

92} 

87} 

925 

833-S 

333 -S 

333-3 

925 

921-25 

921-25 

925 

925 

925 

1/7} 

1/2} 

/6d. 

/4d. 

lAi 

1/1 

1/1 

1/0} 

1/0} 

1/ 

The  origin  of  the  word  shilling  is  obscure,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  when  fourpence  equalled  a 
scill  or  scUling.  F.  e.  a. 

SHIP-MONEY.  From  1629  to  1640 
Charles  I.  endeavoured  to  govern  without  a 
parliament.  In  order  to  avoid  exceptional 
expenditure,  it  was  necessary  during  these 
years  to  keep  England  out  of  the  great  struggle 
which  was  going  on  in  Europe.  But  though 
England  was  neutral,  Charles  was  constantly 
negotiating  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  palatinate  to  the  dispossessed  elector. 
And  to  give  weight  to  his  diplomacy  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  parade  of  English 
strength,  while  the  gro^ving  naval  power  of 
France  and  Holland  made  it  imperative  for 
England  to  take  some  steps  in  the  same 
direction.  This  was  prescribed  both  by  the 
motive  of  self-defence  and  by  the  desire  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  which 
Charles  claimed  for  this  country.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  king  and  his  ministers  sought 
to  devise  some  means  of  obtaining  money  for 
naval  expenditure  without  having  to  appeal  to 
parliament  for  supplies.  Noy,  the  attomey- 
general,  suggested  that  under  the  Plantagenete, 
and  as  late  as  1626,  it  had  been  customary  for 
the  crown  to  call  on  the  sea-ports  to  man  and 
equip  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
Acting  on  this  hint,  the  council  issued  a writ 
on  20th  October  1634,  ordering  the  authorities 
of  the  coast  towns  to  assess  on  the  inhabitants 
the  money  necessary  for  fitting  out  and  main- 
taining for  six  months  a certain  number  of 
ships  and  the  requisite  crews. 

This  writ  departed  from  earlier  precedents 
^ly  in  two  points : (1)  it  demanded  money 
instead  of  actual  services,  and  thus  imposed 
something  nearly  akin  to  a tax,  whereas  by  the 
petition  of  right  the  king  was  pledged  to  levy 
■ no  taxes  without  consent ; (2)  previous  levies 
had  been  made  in  time  of  actual  warfare,  while 
this  was  to  meet  a prospective  danger  which 


might  be  very  variously  estimated.  However, 
the  writ  met  with  no  resistance,  except  from 
the  citizens  of  London,  and  they  had  to  give 
way.  This  success  emboldened  the  crown  to 
take  a much  more  serious  step  in  the  next 
year.  By  a writ  dated  4th  August  1635,  the 
sum  of  £208,900  was  demanded,  and  this  was 
to  be  collected,  not  only  from  the  dwellers  on 
the  coast  but  from  the  whole  community,  on 
the  ground  that  all  were  equally  interested  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  The  last  assertion 
was  diflScult  to  contest,  but  it  was  felt  that  it 
was  put  forward  to  defend  a wholly  novel 
expedient,  and  it  was  diflRcult  to  perceive  that 
there  was  any  danger  so  pressing  that  it  must 
be  met  before  parliament  could  be  consulted. 
Thus  the  second  writ  of  ship-money  provoked 
much  more  general  opposition  than  the  first, 
and  in  spite  of  the  zeal  of  sheriffs  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  it  was  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  assessment  and  collection.  In  order 
to  justify  compulsion,  the  king  obtained  a 
written  opinion  signed  by  ten  out  of  twelve 
judges  to  the  effect  that  when  the  kingdom 
was  in  danger  the  charge  of  defence  ought  to 
be  borne  by  the  whole  kingdom,  and  fhrther 
that  of  such  danger  the  king  was  the  only 
judge. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  that  had  been  equipped 
had  effected  nothing,  the  royal  diplomacy  was 
as  far  from  its  end  as  ever,  and  more  than 
£20,000  of  the  money  due  under  the  last  ^vrit 
was  still  unpaid.  Charles  determined  to 
persist,  and  the  third  writ  of  ship-money  was 
issued  again  to  the  whole  kingdom  on  9th 
October  1636.  This  was  a practical  assertion 
that  ship-money  was  not  a mere  temporary 
expedient  to  meet  a passing  danger,  but  that 
it  was  to  be  an  annual  charge  on  the  com- 
munity. It  might  be  true  that  the  sums 
hitherto  collected  had  been  spent  on  the  navy, 
but  there  was  no  security  that  this  would 
continue,  and  if  the  king  could  raise  a secure 
revenue  at  will,  there  need  never  be  another 
parliament.  Many  of  the  peers  were  not  pre- 
pared to  entrust  the  crown  with  such  absolute 
power,  but  their  remonstrances,  instead  of 
weakening  the  king’s  resolution,  only  impelled 
him  to  extort  a favourable  opinion  from  the 
judges,  so  that  they  might  be  pledged  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the  crown  any  case  that  might  be 
brought  before  them.  The  judges  again 
affirmed — (1)  that  in  time  of  danger  the  king 
may  command  all  his  subjects  to  provide  and 
furnish  such  number  of  ships  and  for  so  long 
as  he  shall  think  fit ; and  (2)  that  the  king  is 
the  sole  judge  of  the  danger  and  the  means  of 
meeting  it. 

Thus  the  decision  of  the  judges  was  a fore- 
gone conclusion  when,  in  1637,  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  ship-money  was  brought  before 
them  in  the  case  of  John  Hampden.  Hampden’s 
counsel  argued  that  the  king’s  control  over  the 
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persons  and  property  of  his  subjects  could  only 
be  exercised  in  a normal  way  through  parlia- 
ment ; they  admitted  that  in  an  extraordinary 
crisis  the  crown  could  act  without  waiting  for 
parliament,  but  denied  that  in  the  present  case 
there  was  any  evidence  of  such  pressing  and 
immediate  danger.  The  cro^vn  la-wyers  replied 
that  the  question  of  fact  was  not  before  them, 
that  the  king  was  in  law  the  sole  judge  as  to 
when  an  emergency  arose,  and  that  behind 
the  king’s  judgment  the  court  could  not  go. 
As  a matter  of  strict  law  this  contention  was 
probably  sound,  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  opposed  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
community.  However,  seven  out  of  twelve 
judges  decided  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  some 
of  them,  notably  Chief  Justice  Finch,  went  out 
of  their  way  to  magnify  the  royal  prerogative. 
But  the  victory  of  the  crown,  complete  as  it 
appeared  at  the  time,  was  very  short-lived. 
In  1641  the  Long  Parliament  declared  ship- 
money  illegal,  and  impeached  the  judges  who 
had  decided  against  Hampden. 

[Gardiner,  History  of  England,  vols.  vii.  and 
viii.  State  Trials.]  r.  l. 

SHODDY  ^ is  the  name  given  to  the  waste  of 
various  manufactoes,  as  for  instance  to  that 
of  coal  or  iron  ; but  the  term  has  become 
particularly  associated  with  the  re-manufactured 
refuse  of  cotton  and  woollen  yarn.  This  refuse 
consists  of  the  tangled  or  broken  remainders  of 
cotton  or  woollen  yarn  which  are  left  by  the 
weaver  upon  the  reels,  and  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  “cop-bottoms”  or  “cop-refuse.” 
As  this  “refuse”  cannot  be  further  utilised  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  wooUen  or  cotton  cloth, 
it  is  sold  in  the  mass  by  the  Lancashire  or 
Yorkshh'e  manufacturer  (it  is  occasionally  sent 
from  the  Indian  factories)  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  shoddy,  and  is  by  them  re-converted 
into  “shoddy  cloth”  by  a wonderfully  ingenious 
mechanical  process. 

The  whole  mass  is  first  thrown  into  a series 
of  “tearing”  cylinders,  filled  with  toothed 
rollers  of  graduated  fineness,  which,  revolving 
at  high  speed,  tear  the  yam  refuse  back  into  a 
substance  closely  resembling,  and  only  to  be 
distinguished  by  an  expert  from,  the  original 
American  bale  cotton.  By  this  tearing  process, 
however,  the  original  cotton  fibre  is  wholly 
destroyed,  and  the  artificial  fibre  thus  produced 
is  at  once  too  short  and  too  fragile  to  permit  of  it 
being  drawn  out  for  purposes  of  fine  spinning. 
It  is  therefore  “ carded  ” and  spun  into  a coarse 
yarn,  and  then  used  merely  as  the  “ weft”  in 
the  manufacture  of  “shoddy”  cloth  or  calico, 
as  owing  to  its  fragile  and  artificial  nature  it 
will  not  bear  the  strain  necessarily  put  on  the 
“warp”  in  the  weaving  process. 

The  “warp”  of  shoddy  cloth  has  therefore 
to  bo  supplied  by  yarn  spun  from  pure  American 

1 For  economic  use  of  such  articles,  see  Residual 
AND  Waste  Products. 


cotton,  such  as  is  used  in  ordinary  weaving ; 
and  it  is  the  stoutness  of  this  “warp”  which 
gives  strength  and  endurance  to  the  woven 
‘ ‘ shoddy  ” materiaL 

“ Cotton  ” shoddy  is  manufactured  chiefly 
in  Lancashire,  in  the  district  of  Rochdale, 
Haslingdon,  Bolton,  Bacup,  and  Crawshaw- 
Booth.  Woollen  shoddy  is  manulactured  at 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  The  material  is  ware- 
housed as  taken  from  the  loom,  and  sold  to 
dyers  and  printers  for  the  home  trade.  In  the 
same  factory  various  qualities  of  shoddy  are 
produced,  from  the  heavy  habit  and  cheap 
tailoring  cloths  to  the  coarse  sheetings,  and 
cheap  shirtings,  largely  in  demand  among  dock 
labourers.  Some  of  this  “shoddy”  calico  is 
specially  woven  and  dressed  for  the  Levant 
trade,  where  the  coloured  shawls  made  from  it 
find  a ready  market.  The  manufacture  of 
“ shoddy  ” also  creates  a further  “refuse  ” from 
which,  by  a similar  process  to  the  one  described 
above,  the  “cops ” are  again  broken  up  into  an 
artificial  fibre,  then  spun  into  a very  coarse 
yarn,  and  woven  into  the  weU-known  cheap 
Bolton  quilts  and  coverlets.  a*  l. 

SHORT,  Thomas  (1734-1772),  M.D., 

was  a physician  and  meteorologist : — 

He  “collected,  with  incredible  labour,  extracts 
from  the  mortuary  and  baptismal  registers  in  a 
great  many  market  towns  and  country  parishes  of 
England,  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in 
almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  situation,  and  re- 
duced them  into  tables  in  various  ways  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  draw  useful  inferences  from  them  ” 
(Milne,  Ency.  Brit.,  quoted  in  M'CuUoch’s  Litera- 
ture of  P.E.).  The  result  of  these  labours  appeared 
in  New  observations,  natural,  moral,  politicaL,  and 
medical,  on  city,  tovm,  and  country  bills  of  mortality 
(London,  1750).  This  consists  of  statirtical  tables 
of  respective  parishes  with  their  registers  of  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  their  soil  and  situation,  and 
average  death-rate.  Also  A Comparative  History 
of  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Marddnd  (London, 
1767).  A.  L. 

SHORT  EXCHANGE.  The  rate  for  cheques 
or  drafts  at  sight,  or  payable  within  a day  or 
two.  There  being  no  question  of  interest  in- 
volved, the  variations  of  the  short  exchanges 
above  or  below  the  Mixt  Par  (g.u.)  is  the 
measure  of  the  momentary  balance  of  trade, — 
including  therein  the  movement  of  floating 
capital.  r.  w.  b. 

SIGHT  ( = Demand).  Formerly,  it  was 
customary  to  claim  and  allow  three  days'  grace 
upon  bills  drawn  “at  sight,”  but  they  are  now 
payable  immediately,  as  if  they  were  drawn 
“ on  demand.”  Bills  drawn  at  any  period  after 
sight  require  presentation  for  acceptance  before 
the  term  begins  to  run.  r.  w.  b. 

SILIO,  Guglielmo  (end  of  the  18th  century), 
a Sicilian  mathematician  and  economist  who 
advocated  the  application  of  the  calculus  to  the 
solution  of  the  most  important  economic  pro- 
blems. Following  Beccaria,  who  had  already 
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attempted  a mathematical  inquiry  on  smug- 
gling, he  prepared  a series  of  problems  to  deter- 
mine the  best  means  for  suppressing  smuggling. 
SUio  demonstrates,  by  means  of  a mathematical 
analysis,  the  error  of  supposing  that  a constantly 
increasing  revenue  would  be  obtained  by  con- 
tinually raising  the  customs  duties,  and  that 
moderate  duties  would  yield  a better  financial 
result  and  would  diminish  smuggling,  increase 
consumption,  and  stimulate  foreign  trade. 

Saggio  suU’  influenza,  deU’  analisi  nelle  scienze 
politiche  ed  economiche  appUcata  ai  contrabbandi, 
Palermo,  1792. 

[See  Montanari,  La  matematica  appUcata  al 
Veconomia  politica,  etc.,  Reggio  Emilia,  1892. — 
Ricca  Salerno,  Storia  delle  dottrine  finanziarie  in 
Italia,  Rome,  1881.]  D.  K. 

SILVER. 

Silver,  as  Standard,  p.  395  ; Silver,  Discoveries  of, 
p.  396  ; Silver  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  p.  401. 

Silver  as  Standard.  Wherever  silver 
coins  are  faU  legal  tender  and  constitute  the 
money  in  which  commercial  exchanges  and 
values  are  measured,  and  where  other  coins  are 
rated  in  their  relation  to  silver  coins,  the  silver 
standard  may  be  said  properly  to  exist.  A still 
further  condition  is  really  necessary,  namely, 
that  the  mints  of  a country  having  the  single 
silver  standard  must  be  open  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver.  These  conditions  were  very  generally 
fulfilled  in  all  countries  during  most  of  the 
period  from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Gold  was  also 
used,  of  course,  as  money,  but  its  position  in 
coinage  was  an  undetermined  one,  and  it  was 
mainly  considered  as  to  its  value  measured  in 
silver.  * 

Great  Britain  began  the  race  for  gold  in 
adopting  the  gold  standard  in  1816,  and  to-day 
the  above  named  conditions  are  imperfectly 
fulfilled,  and  that  only  in  a few  of  the  coun- 
tries where  silver  was  in  use  a century  since, 
(see  Silver,  Discoveries  of).  Many  of  the 
leading  nations  have  passed  through,  or  are 
still  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  monetary 
development  in  which  there  is  officially  a double 
standard  combining  gold  and  silver  according 
to  some  established  legal  ratio.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  conditions  affecting  the  production 
and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  have, 
by  their  differing  variations,  made  the  task  of 
maintaining  both  metals  in  circulation  so 
difficult  that  the  so-called  double  standard 
countries  have  nearly  all  suspended  entirely 
the  coinage  of  full  legal -tender  silver  coins, 
and  have  taken  all  sorts  of  steps  to  pro- 

1 In  the  17th  century  “silver"  and  “money”  may 
^regarded  as  synonymous,  and  theexpression  “argent" 
for  “money"  is  familiar.  Thus  Locke,  Further  Con- 
federations of  the  lowering  of  Interest  and  raising  the 
Value  of  Money,  says  “ that  the  fittest  metal  to  be  ‘ the 
money  of  account  and  contract  and  the  measure  of 
commerce  in  any  country’  is  silver." 


tect  and  add  to  their  stock  of  gold.  Within 
the  year  1897,  just  closed,  Japan,  Chili,  and 
Salvador  have  adopted  the  gold  standard. 
India  is  on  a fiat-money  basis,  and  has  closed 
her  mints  to  silver  and  is  trying  to  introduce 
gold  payments  at  a parity  of  Is.  4d.  as  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee.  Russia  has 
officially  adopted  the  gold  standard,  but  has  a 
depreciated  paper  circulation  based  on  silver, 
which  she  now  agrees  to  maintain  at  a fixed 
ratio  in  gold,  and  is  making  an  effort  to 
secure  enough  gold.  The  Indian  government 
has  discussed  the  possibility  of  doing  the 
same.2  Strictly  speaking,  China  never  has 
had  any  other  than  a copper  standard  so  far 
as  the  legal  conditions  for  a standard  are 
concerned,  though  of  course  silver  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  basis  of  exchange  values  in 
all  her  dealings  with  foreign  countries. 

The  great  revolution  therefore  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  monetary  status  of  silver,  and  the 
completeness  with  which  the  whole  civilised 
world  has  discarded  it  as  a standard,  are  facts 
which  will  doubtless  be  considered  as  the  most 
significant  in  the  general  economic  history  of 
this  century.  This  movement  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  period  since  1873.  The  results 
of  it  are  still  a matter  of  grave  doubt,  and  they 
have  certainly  given  rise  to  considerable  debate 
and  have  produced  an  enormous  supply  of 
economic  literature  on  monetary  topics. 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  direct  result  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  silver  standard  and  of 
the  greatly  increased  demand  for  gold  for  mone- 
tary uses  in  recent  years,  has  been  a considerable 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  gold.  The  supply 
of  gold  has  increased  materially,  however,  and 
may  continue  to  increase  so  as  to  partially 
neutralise  further  tendencies  towards  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  the  general  downward 
tendency  in  wholesale  prices  has  been  due  in 
part  to  this  appreciation  ; and  in  further  support 
of  such  claim,  it  is  stated  that  prices  in  silver- 
standard  countries,  up  to  recent  times,  remained 
steadier  than  in  gold-standard  countries.  This 
point  is,  however,  disputed.  It  does  seem  to 
be  true  that  the  fluctuations  have  not  been  so 
great  in  silver-standard  countries,  but  it  may 
be  true  that  in  those  countries  other  than 
monetary  causes  affecting  prices,  and  tending  to 
lower  the  general  level  of  prices,  have  been 
proportionately  absent  or  inoperative.  A mass 
of  evidence,  on  this  point,  with  complete 
statistics  of  prices  in  eastern  countries,  is  to  be 

2 Both  India  and  Russia  are  really  on  a “ Oat-money  ” 
basis  so  long  as  the  respective  governments  are  holding 
silver  in  the  one  case  and  paper  currency  in  the  other 
at  a flxed  parity  with  gold  by  legal  enactment.  Russia 
is,  however,  accumulating  a stock  of  gold,  and  both 
seek  to  secure  the  gold  standard  in  the  future.  For 
account  of  recent  legislation,  see  Lexis,  articles  on 
“ Papiergeld,”  and  “ Miinzwesen,”  in  Conrad’s  Iland- 
worterbuch,  Zweiter  Supplementhand,  Jena,  1897 : and 
H.  P.  Willis,  “Monetary  Reform  in  Russia,”  art.  in 
Jonm.  of  Pol.  Econ.,  June  1897,  Chicago. 
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found  in  the  report,  minutes  of  evidence,  and 
more  especially  in  the  appendices,  of  the  Indian 
Currency  Committee.  In  an  English  consular 
Report  on  China,  and  one  dealing  particularly 
with  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  value  of  silver  on 
prices  of  commodities  in  China  (Foreign  Office, 
1893,  Miscel.  Series,  No.  305),  we  note  the 
following  statement  in  commenting  on  the  tables 
of  statistics;  “As  regards  articles  which  are 
both  produced  and  consumed  in  China,  silver 
prices  have  on  the  whole  tended  to  decline 
(during  last  twenty  years).  There  is  a moderate 
rise  in  a few  articles,  principally  food  stuffs, 
but  all  over  there  is  a decline  of  about  9 per 
cent.  As  regards  articles  of  native  origin 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  silver  price 
has  not  advanced  with  the  fall  in  exchange. 
Prices  on  the  whole  are  almost  exactly  on  the 
level  of  the  years  1870  to  1874.  As  regards 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  or  production 
imported  for  sale  in  China,  the  average  price  in 
silver  has  declined  very  considerably.” 

The  second  and  main  argument  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  falling  rate  of 
exchange,  especially  in  relation  to  long-period 
contracts,  has  acted  as  a bounty  on  exports  and 
as  a protective  tariff  on  imports  for  the  silver- 
standard  country.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
this  position  is  stated  strongly  by  Mr.  E.  Held 
in  his  volume  on  The  Joint  Standard  and 
finds  some  support  in  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  Indian  Currency  Committee.  That  its 
general  effect  on  the  condition  and  prosperity 
of  India  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  is  also 
amply  shown  by  evidence  from  the  same  sources. 
Most  contracts  are  not  long-time  contracts,  and, 
while  credit  may  have  been  somewhat  curtaDed 
as  a result  of  this  cause,  there  were  really  no 
serious  commercial  fluctuations  after  the  banks 
began  to  balance  exchanges  and  cancel  the 
result  of  such  fluctuations  in  exchange,  and 
thus  insure  their  respective  customers  in  both 
countries  from  losses  of  this  character. 

[See  reports  of  Indian  Currency  Committee,  1893, 
C.  7060  ; C.  7098  ; C.  7060-1 ; minutes  of  evidence 
and  ap])endices  (the  most  complete  source  of  in- 
formation), C.  7060-II  ; Index,  C.  70-86.  This 
report  has  been  reprinted  by  the  U.S.  Gov.  under 
the  title  of  ‘ ‘ The  Herschell  Report  on  Coinage  of 
Silver  in  India,”  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  23,  63rd  Cong,  l.st 
Sess.,  price  $1'20. — Held,  The  Joint  Standard, 
London,  1894. — Muhleman,  Monetary  Systems  of 
the  World,  2nd  ed.  1897,  New  York. — Del  Mar, 
Hist,  of  Money,  London,  1886. — U.S.  Special 
Consular  Reports,  “ Money  and  Price,s  in  Foreign 
Countries,”  vol.  xiii.  pt.  i.,  Washington,  1896, 
pt.  ii.,  Washington,  1897. — “Silver  in  China,” 
Talcott  Williams,  An7ialsofAmcr.  Acad.,  vol.  i.v., 
1897. — The  “ Currency  of  China,”  Willard  Fisher, 
Vale  Review,  March  1897. — “Silver  Price.s  in 
India,”  Fred.  J.  Atkinson,  Journ.  <f  Royal  Statisti- 
cal i^ciety.  Mar.  1897.]  (See  Bimktali.ism  ; 
Gold  AS  Stan  DAKD  ; Monkt  ; Prbciods  Metaus.) 


And  App.,  Gold,  Inckease  is  the  Pbodcctios  ok; 
Silver,  Productios  and  Coisace  or,  1896-1905. 

B.  MX'.  L. 

Silver,  Discoveries  of.  There  a.’-e  no 
authentic  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  any 
silver  mine  in  antiquity,  although  there  were 
silver  mines  in  almost  every  known  state  excej  t 
Italy.  New  sources  of  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  were  opened  up  by  conquest,  and  not  by 
adventure.  Adventure  and  discovery  play  a 
large  part  in  the  history  of  mediaevM  and 
modem  mining ; and  the  stories  retailed  by 
Jacob  {Inquiry  into  the  Precious  Meials,  L 241, 
etc.)  of  the  discovery  of  Chemnitz  in  Hungary 
(745  A.D.),  Freiburg  in  Saxony  (10th  century^ 
and  the  Hartz  (972  a.d.),  are  paralleled  by  the 
stories  of  the  sleeping  shepherd  at  Pasco  in  Peru 
(1630,  Tschudi’s  Peru,  p.  328),  the  sleep'ing 
hunter  at  ChanarcUlo,  Chili  (1832,  Browne's 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  UniJUd  States,  1868, 
p.  650),  the  falling  hunter  at  Potosi  (about 
1640,  Acosta’s  Peru,  iv.  6),  a lady  at  a picnic 
at  Utah  (1863),  or  by  some  of  those  “moving 
accidents”  which  make  Lord’s  “Monograph  on 
the  Comstock  Lode,  Nevada  ” (discovered  1859, 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1883)  read  like  a 
romance.  Another  illustration  of  the  different 
attitude  of  mind  in  antiquity  and  in  compara- 
tively modem  times  is  that  while  the  modem 
business  man  keeps  accounts  which  are  a fairly 
accurate  foundation  for  statistical  generalisa- 
tions, and  while  travellers’  guesses,  such  as  those 
embodied  in  Acosta’s  or  Robertson's  History, 
bear  no  relation  to  the  trath,  we  find  neither 
business  accounts  nor  vvild  guesses  about  ancient 
mines ; but  Herodotus’s  allusion  to  the  Laurian 
mines  in  Attica  (vii.  144  ; Boeckh’s  Public 
Economy  of  Athens,  app.  ix.  ; Biichsenschutz. 
Besitz  und  Erwerb,  etc.,  p.  102  ; but  see  Grote's 
History,  vol.  i.  154  n.),  and  Strabo’s  allusion  to 
the  Turdetanian  mines  in  Spain  (iii.  2,  9), 
probably  present  sober  statements  of  trath.  It 
is  fair  to  contrast  ancient  with  modem  history 
in  these  respects  because  they  were  separated  by 
a great  gulf ; mining,  it  appears,  was  di.'xon- 
tinued  under  the  Roman  empire  until  it  was 
tentatively  resumed  by  the  Moors  after  the 
Moorish  conquest  of  Spain  in  the  8th  century. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  productive 
problems  raised  in  connection  with  silver 
discoveries,  it  is  a universal  rale  that  new 
supplies,  instead  of  superseding,  stimulate 
existing  sources  of  supply.  Thus  the  cession 
of  part  of  Mexico  in  1848  and  1853  to  the 
United  States  enabled  the  latter  to  commence 
mining,  and  its  success  reacted  upon  Jlexico 
in  a manner  which  recalls  the  effect  produced 
by  silver- mining  in  the  new  world  upon  silver- 
mining  in  the  old  world  three  or  four  centuries 
ago.  The  reason  of  this  apparent  paradox  is 
that  new  supplies  beget  new  inventions  which 
directly  affect  the  production  of  silver  but  not 
of  gold — for  instance,  first,  by  adding  to  the 
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brief  life  and,  therefore,  usefulness  of  the 
product ; secondly,  by  facilitating  its  produc- 
tion ; thus  Medina’s  cold  amalgam  (1557)  and 
the  numerous  processes  (Pattinson,  Karsteu, 
Parkes,  Cordurie,  Lauthertal,  etc.)  invented 


between  1842  and  1869  for  extracting  silver 
from  lead  ore  “ have  been  equivalent  to  the 
discovery  of  new  mines”  (Jevons,  CuiTcnaj, 
p.  76;  Prof.  Roberts  Austen,  “Memorandum 
on  Cost  of  Production  of  Silver,”  app.  vi.. 


Distribution  of  Production  of  Silver  among  the  different  States  of  the  U.S.  Compiled  from  U.S. 
Miiit  Reports.  Compare  Aamual  Reports  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  entitled  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  aud  compai'e  note  (K)  p.  399, 

IB80  ‘81  ‘82  ‘83  '84  '85  '86  '87  '88  '89  '90  '91  '92  '93  '94  '95  '96  '97 


Sejjort  of  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  1887). 
Again,  between  the  time  of  Job  and  1848 
{Papers  Relating  to  the  Calif oomiam,  Gold  Dis- 
coveries, 1856,  p.  47)  silver  lay  in,  gold  on  the 
earth.  What  bad  mining  means  may  bo  judged 
“ A Miner’s  Notes  on  the  Silver  Mines  of 
Honduras”  {Harper,  1856,  vol.  xii.  p.  721), 
or  Jacob’s  history  of  the  mine  of  Guadalcanal 
'a  Spain  {Precious  Metals,  vol.  i.  p.  274). 


Passing  to  exchange  questions,  the  effect  of 
the  earlier  American  discoveries  was  gradually 
ripening  in  England  between  1570  and  1648, 
at  which  date  wheat  had  risen  250  per  cent, 
and  grain  generally  220  per  cent,  according  to 
Thorold  Rogers,  who  agi'ees  in  the  main  with 
A.  Smith  (see,  too,  Cunningham’s  Growth  of 
English  Industry,  § 168).  The  elfect  on  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  illustrated 
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by  the  table  printed  in  the  article  Pkeoious 
Metals.  The  Eeports  of  the  Committee  of  the 
H.  of  C.  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  1876, 
and  on  Gold  and  Silver,  1887  and  1888,  point 
out  that  the  U.S.,  where  the  main  discoveries 
were  being  made,  actually  decreased  its  exports 
of  silver  during  one  critical  period,  1873-79, 
when  the  ratio  was  falling  ; and,  further,  imder 
the  Bland  Act  1878-90  and  Sherman  Act 
1890-93,  459,946,700  fine  ounces  of  silver 
were  bought  for  coinage  by  the  federal  mint, 
which  had  been  comparatively  idle  up  to  1871. 
It  is,  or  was  in  1888,  in  spite  of  this  new 
demand  for  silver  in  the  U.S. — a demand  far 
exceeding  any  similar  demand  in  any  civilised 
country  in  the  whole  history  of  coinage — that 
silver  fell.  Perhaps  the  still  greater  amount  of 
the  new  demand  relatively  to  the  new  supply 
of  gold — due  to  the  increase  of  banking  reserves 
(£187,500,000,  1873-85,  Quarterly  Joum.  of 
Econ.,  i.  350,  J.  L.  Langhlin),  and  institution  of 
new  gold  coinage  by  France  from  1850  (Cairnes, 
Essays,  p.  142, — £100,000,000),  and  Germany 
from  1870  (£100,000,000,  Rep.,  1888,  § 38)— 
has  made  silver  fall  relatively  to  gold — if  so, 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  afibrds  a 
close  parallel ; there,  while  silver  was  becoming 
dearer  because  it  was  diminishing  four  times  as 
fast  as  gold,  this  natural  tendency  was  reversed 
by  a social  and  political  tendency — the  tendency, 
namely,  to  hoard  gold  and  exchange  a silver  for 
a gold  coinage,  so  that  the  ratio  fell  from  11-91 
to  14-4:1,  at  which  figm-e  it  probably  stood 
between  397  a.d.  and  Justinian’s  time  (Momm- 
sen’s Verfall  des  romischen  Miinzwesens,  p.  277; 
cp.  History  of  Rome,  trans.  Dickson,  ed.  1894, 
iii.  88  ; Geschichte  des  romischen  Miinzwesens, 
p.  834).  But  this  theory  is  unnecessary  to 
■explain  the  first,  and  is  inapplicable  to  the 
subsequent  depreciation  ; thus  U.S.  exports  of 
silver  did  not  fall  during  the  second  critical 
period,  1884-89,  and  in  the  third  critical 
period,  when  silver  cheapened,  1891-94,  they 
rose  from  23  to  51  million  dollars.  And, 
further,  it  is  quite  possible  that  state  - made 
ratios  which  held  when  the  output  of  silver 
was  20  million  ounces  a year  (1840)  would 
hardly  have  done  so  when  it  was  three  (1870) 
or  eight  times  (1893)  as  much.  Regulation  of 
prices  has  never  succeeded,  except  on  a small 
scale.  This  problem  will  be  again  discussed 
after  the  tables  of  production  and  consumption. 

As  for  the  distributive  (piestions  raised  by 
Ghevalier’s  Dc  la  Baissc  d'or,  Cairnes’s  answer 
in  his  essay  on  Chevalier,  that  prices  rise 
because  wages  are  raised,  and  that  wages  are 
first  raised  at  the  mines,  then  in  those  industries 
which  are  nearest  to  the  mines,  whether  locally 
or  industrially,  is  jirobably  correct. 

Estimates  of  Production  of  Silver. — The 
following  estimates  of  silver  produced  during 
different  periods  are  most  often  cited  in  works 
nn  ))olitical  economy  : — 


Humboldt’s  EoureUe  Espagne,  1811,  iv.  212, 
218,  220.  — Jacob's  Inquiry  into  tiue  Rreciovi 
Metals,  1831,  iL  pp.  70,  131,  214,  267. — J.  T. 
Danson’s  “ Gold  and  Silver  sent  from  America  to 
Europe,”  1850,  Joum.  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
xiv.  11. — Birkmyre’s  “Letter  to  the  TiviOs,”  iiL 
5,  1852  (for  1846-50),  cited  in  MCulloch’s  Oom- 
mercial  Dictumary,  art.  “Precious  Metals,”  and 
in  D.  F.  Campbell’s  trans.  of  Chevalier’s  Production 
of  the  Precious  Metals,  1653,  pp.  93  et  seq. — 
Chevalier’s  article  in  Revue  des  Deux  Morides, 
1846,  xiv.  1033,  4 ; and  “De  la  Monnaie,”  which 
is  pt.  iih  of  his  Cours  cCEc.  PoL,  1842-50.  pp. 
222,  228,  307,  etc.  (cited  in  Tooke’s  Prices,  vL 
144). — Faucher’s  Production  of  the  Precious 
Metals,  etc.,  1851,  Eng.  trans.,  1852.  — J.  D. 
Whitney’s  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  U.S,  etc.,  1654, 
pp.  182,  183,  506  (esp.  1800,  1845,  1650,  and 
1854). — J.  A.  Phillips’s  Mining,  etc.,  of  Gold  arid 
Silver,  1800-67  (esp.  1800,  1850,  1865),  p.  320. 
— W.  P.  Blake’s  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals, 
1869,  p.  361.— Sir  Hector  Hay’s  “Tables,”  1850-76, 
printed  in  app.  65  to  the  Report  on  the  Deprecia- 
tion of  Silver,  1876. — Baron  Reinach,  1^2-75, 
trans.  in  Bankers  Magazine,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1670. 
and  cited  in  Walker’s  Money,  1878,  p.  237,  and 
others.^  See  also  Adam  Smith,  “Digression  con- 
cerning the  Variations  in  the  Value  of  Silver,” 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.  ch.  li. 

In  1879  Dr.  Soetbeer  published  his  Eddmclall- 
Produktion  as  a supplement  (voL  xiiL  Xo.  57) 
to  Petermann’s  Mittheilungen  axis  Perthes'  gco- 
graphischer  Anstalt,  a work  which  has  superseded 
everj'  other  authority  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Soetbeer 
admits  in  his  Materialien,  1886  (trans.  in  app. 
xvi.  to  the  Report  of  1888,  p.  149),  that  missing 
links  of  evidence  may  be  found  which  will  make 
it  necessary  to  revise  the  entire  work,  meanwhile 
it  is  not  worth  whOe  to  seek  to  mend  his  calcula- 
tions after  the  fashion  of  Professor  Lexis  {Jahr- 
bucher  fur  Nationaltikonomie,  ixiiv.  361,  etc.). 
Dr.  Soetbeer  utilises  every  shred  of  evidence 
hitherto  obtained,  and  fills  in  lacunae  as  best  he 
may.  After  1850  his  table  of  odds  and  ends 
is  arbitrarily  divided  between  America  and  .Aus- 
tralia, etc.,  otherwise  the  figures  on  p.  399.  down  to 
1880,  ai-e,  with  a few  abbreviations,  etc.,  trans- 
cribed from  Dr.  Soetbeer's  work  of  1879.  and  an 
essay  of  his  on  the  same  subject  in  Conrad’s 
Jahrbuch,  1881. 

Eftimaies  of  Consumption  qf  SUver. — In  the  table  on 
p.  ■MX)  e.stimate  enters  more  or  less  largely  into  all  figures 

1 R.  W.  Havinond's  suinniarv  of  the  estimates  of  Philliie 
(ISOO.  1S50,  iS65),  Birkni>Te  (1S46, 1S50),  Whitney  (1S.'.4), 
and  Blake  (1S67),  shows  a general  agreement  between 
these  estimates  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  different 
nations  and  periods.  Humboldt's  estimates  for  America 
were  derived,  in  many  cases,  from  the  registers  of  the 
state  tax  on  the  product  of  each  mine  ; Danson  supple- 
ments this  infonnation  with  consular  reports,  eg.  those 
published  in  app.  iv.  Xo.  7 to  the  Report  of  1S76  : and 
Soetbeer  adds  collections  of  documents  relating  to  Jlexico 
and  Bolivia,  published  1S64  and  1875,  I.aur's  treatise  in 
Annales  des  Mines,  1871,  etc.  ; but  Humboldt's  estimates 
are  still  used  where  there  is  no  direct  authority.  Hum- 
boldt's estimates  for  Europe  are  derived  flxim  Heron 
de  Villefosse,  co-editor  of  the  offleial  Journal  des  Mines, 
and  author  of  Dr  la  Rt'cAe.we  MintraU,  lSlO-11 : and  fmro 
Ocorgi's  Ceogr.  Phys.  Bcschreibung  des  Russischen  Reirhs, 
1797-lSOO.  Jacob  added  Andre's  Keuestc  Zahler,stntislik, 
1823,  to  his  own  observations.  Chevalier  and  Hanson 
tiUlised  Bnporl's  Dc  la  production  des  metaux  jtrrneus:  nu 
Mciique,  1843,  for  modem  Mexico. 
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earlier  than  1831,  and  the  same  leaven  still  leavens  the 
most  recent  lump  sums  for  industrial  use.  But  exports 
to  the  east  have,  during  this  century,  and  especially 
since  1835,  presented  trustworthy  statistics,  and  re- 


liance can  now  be  placed  upon  tliem  (see  note  d,  p.  400). 
These  exports  amounted  (1701-1895)  to  2,645,220,000  out 
of  5,831,940,000  fine  ounces,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption.  This  item  is  but  liglitly  affected  by 


Average  Annical  Production  of  Silver  in  1000  oz.  Troy  of  Fine  Silver,  transcribed  and 

adapted  from  Soetbeer. 


Progressive  Stage. 

Stationary  Stage. 

1495- 

1520 

1521- 

1544 

1545- 

1560 

1561- 

1580 

1581- 

1600 

1601- 

1620 

1621- 

1640 

1641- 

1680 

1681- 

1700 

1701- 

1720 

1721- 

1740 

Europe  “ .... 
Mexico  6 .... 
South ' and  Central  <• 
America. 

1,511 

1,897 

109 

894 

2,006 

482 

7,529 

1,559 

1,614 

6,456 

1,328 

2,389 

9,751 

945 

2,611 

10,040 

868 

2,836 

8,950 

844 

3,172 

7,290 

977 

3,543 

6,472 

1,070 

5,266 

5,096 

1,485 

7,420 

4,958 

All  the  known  world*  . 

1,511 

2,900 

10,017 

9,629 

13,468 

13,596 

12,654 

11,306 

10,992 

11,432 

13,863 

Progressive  Stage. 

Retrogressive 

Stage. 

Progressive  Stage. 

1741- 

1760 

1761- 

1780 

1781- 

1810 

1811- 

1830 

1831- 

1840 

1841- 

1850 

1851- 

1860 

1861- 

1865 

1866- 

1870 

1871- 

1875 

1870- 

1880 

Europe/  .... 
■Mexico*  .... 
United  States  * 

Rest  of  America  d • . 

Rest  of  world  . 

2,027 

9,677 

5,'437 

2,355 

11,780 

6,851 

2,551 

17,989 

7,883 

2,635 

9,272< 

4,190< 

2,779 

10,642 

b,‘!55 

4,215V 

13,513 

7,362  v* 

6,650 

14,691 

233 

6,896 

322 

7,814 

15,207 

5,594 

6,465 

322 

8,596 

16,747 

9,678 

7,709 

322 

13,122 

19,348 

18,158 

12,368" 

322 

14,268 

21,084 

31,529 

11,574 

322 

All  the  known  world 

17,141 

20,986 

28,423 

16,097 

19,176 

25,090 

28,792 

35,402 

43,052 

63,318 

78,777 

Average  Annual  Production  of  Fine  Silver  Com- 
piled from  the  Annual  Tables,  and  Printed  in 
the  Annual  Mint  Reports  of  the  United  Slates. 


Oz.  Troy  of  Fine  Silver. 

1881-1885 

1886-1890 

1891-1895 

Germany  . . 
Austria  . . . 
Russia  . . . 
Spain  .... 
France  . . . 
Rest  of  Europe 

4,689,117 

1,473,950 

325,847 

2,006,237 

498,658.0 

1,051,811 

903,010a 

1,681,675 

442,459 

1,655,826 

2,008,648 

1,106,531 

5,944,378 

2,006,686 

352,726 

2,109,730 

2,086,742 

2,010,320 

All  Europe 

10,045,620 

7,858,149 

14,510,582 

United  States  . 
Mexico  . . . 
Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chili. 

Rest  of  America 

36,575,683 

22,566,233 

16,113,231 

1,045,734 

46,208,970 

33,645,338 

15,283,807 

2,201,777 

56,323,038 

45,007,047 

22,058,574 

4,306,138 

All  America  . 

76,300,881 

97,339,892 

127,694,797 

Australia  . , 
Japan,  etc. 

252,930 

672,657P 

3,938,688" 

1,219,219? 

14,907,322 

1,829,183P 

All  the  World 

87,272,088 

110,355,948 

158,941,884 

“ About  three-quarters  must  be  credited  to  Geniiany 
and  Austria  in  almost  equal  shares,  but  Austria  yielded 
twice  as  much  as  Germany,  1495-1544 ; Germany  twice 
as  much  as  Austria,  1721-40. 

‘ Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico,  1519 ; the  silver  plunder 
and  ransom  was  about  835,900  oz.  Zacatecas  was  worked, 
1648,  but  ineffectually  till  1558.  At  this  time  some 
•nines,  chiefly  in  8.  Luis,  Potosi,  and  Central  Mexico, 
Were  also  worked  and  gradually  improved.  Guanaxato 
was  worked  1558  to  about  1600,  but  ineffectually. 

' Spaniards  came  to  Peni,  1533.  Potosi,  the  chief  of 
the  three  great  silver  mountains  of  Pern,  was  opened, 
1545.  The  silver  yield  of  Potosi  attained  its  maximum, 
1681-1600,  and  1001-20,  when  it  averaged  respectively 


8.176.000  oz.  and  6,619,000  oz.  per  annum.  Pasco,  the 
second  greatest  silver  mountain  of  Peru,  discovered 
1630.  Chili  first  counts,  1721. 

d The  contributions  of  Central  America  are  trifling. 

« China,  etc.,  not  included. 

/ Tarassenko  Otreschkoff,  Be  I’or  et  de  Vargent,  says 
that  Nertchiusk,  the  first  Russian  mine,  was  discovered 
in  1691,  Kolyvan  in  1723  (pp.  132-34)  ; Kolyvan  began  to 
be  fruitful,  1744  ; Nertchinsk,  1775. 

V This  rise  was  due  to  discoveries  near  “Alicante," 
Spain,  1843-1845,  alluded  to  in  E.  Levasseur’s  Question 
d'or,  1858  : M'Culloch’s  Comm.  Diet.,  p.  1124;  cp.  Phillip’s 
Mining,  etc.,  of  Silver,  p.  326.  Spanish  raining  had  been 
dormant,  1493-1827. 

6 Guanaxato,  the  richest  silver  mine  of  Spanish 
America,  was  re-discovered,  1760.  In  1785-90  Guad- 
axato,  S.  Luis,  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Central  Mexico 
yielded  two-thirds  the  silver  produced  by  New  Spain. 
The  Mexican  mining  districts  credited  with  increase, 
1861-80,  were  the  same;  they  yielded  then  five-sixths  the 
silver  produced  by  Mexico. 

• This  shrinkage  was  due  to  the  Civil  War. 

• “Silver-mining  in  the  U.S.  may  be  said  to  have 
only  begun  in  1800  ’’  {Geological  Survey,  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  U.S.,  1883  efseg.,  1st  annual  vol.,  p.  181),  audit  first 
exported  silver  in  1864.  In  the  seventies  the  Comstock 
Lode,  Nevada,  rose  steadily  from  4,822,500  oz.  in  1871  to 
15,496,600  oz.  in  1876,  its  record  year  (Lord’s  “ Mono- 
graph," app.  ii.),  and  then  rapidly  fell.  Utah  yielded 
its  first  silver  in  1870.  Leadville,  the  silver  capital  of 
Colorado,  was  only  christened  1877  (Emmons’  “ .Mono- 
graph’’  in  U.S.  Geol.  Survey).  The  Eureka  district 
(Nevada)  (Curtis’  “ Monograph  ’’)  and  Arizona  {lianber's 
Magazine,  N.Y.,  1878,  p.  811)  began  to  bo  of  importance 
at  the  same  date. 

• Gualgayoc,  the  third  silver  mountain  of  Peru,  dis- 
covered, 1771. 

This  expansion  was  due  to  the  discoveries  in  the 
“Atacama"  Silver  Desert,  Chili,  1829-31,  1881-48,  etc. 
(see  Philippi’s  iictse,  1853-54,  p.  112). 

n Bolivia  rose  from  2,803,500  oz.  p.u.  (1866-70),  to 

7.155.000  oz.  p.a.  (1870-75),  owing  to  the  increased  yield 
of  Caracoles. 

o First  reckoned  seiiarately  in  1882. 

p Almost  exclusively  Japan  ; China  is  not  included. 

9 This  does  not  represent  a decline  in  German  produc- 
tion, but  an  altered  mode  of  calculating  it  by  excluding 
foreign  ores  {U.S.  Mint  Report,  1889,  p.  166). 

r U.S.  Mint  Report,  1886,  p.  182;  1891,  p.  223. 
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political  events  ; thus  though  the  Indian  mints  were 
closed,  26,  vi.,  1893,  net  exports  to  the  east  from  Eng- 
land and  the  States  totalled  in  1801,  43 ; in  1892,  80 ; in 
1893,  92  ; in  1894,  87 ; and  in  1895,  68  million  ounces ; 
and  the  last  figure,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  those  for 
1896  and  1897  is  nearly  one-third  more  than  the  average 
figure  for  1886-90.  The  question  how  much  of  this  vast 
supply  in  the  eastern  reservoir  consists  of  hoards,  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  prices,  is  all-important  but 


insoluble ; and  the  question  how  far  it  exists  as  coin,  or 
in  other  active  forms,  though  soluble  is  irrelevant ; for  in 
the  east  coin,  ornament,  use  and  hoarding  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable. As  a matter  of  curiosity,  out  of  79,000,000, 
the  average  for  1891-95,  46,000,000  can  be  tra<^  into 
or  as  coin;  but  perhaps  imperfections  In  the  United 
States’  tables  of  recoinages  and  old  material  may  reduce 
this  figure  by  a million  or  so.  Whether  as  coin  or 
hoard,  nearly  half  the  silver  of  the  world  is  dammed 


Average  Annual  Consumption  of  Fine  Silver  in  1000  oz.  Fine  Silver. 


Net  Exports  to  the  East. 

Other  Use. 

Loss  by 
Abrasion. 

Total  Average. 

Annual  Oou* 

sumption. 

From  England, 
Mediterranean, 
and  United 
States,  to  India, 
China,  Straits, 
etc. 

From  Holland 
to  Dutch  Pos- 
sessions; plus 
trifling  Levan- 
tine and  Russo- 
Chinese  Trade. 

Total. 

New  Ma- 
terial used 
in  Arts  and 
Manufac- 
tures. 

New  Material  used 
in  Coinage  less 
coin  exported  to 
the  East.  (Actual 
Recoinages  of  old 
Coin,  and  10  per 
cent  Estimate  for 
other  old  Material 
deducted.) 

1701-1810 

1811-1830 

1831-1850 

5,799“ 

1595 

4,112< 
3,938  0 
7,394  0 

5,888/ 
4,561/ 
6,751  0 

6,200/ 

5,502/ 

12,0560 

1,8000 

1,500* 

1.5750 

18,000 

15,501 

27,776 

1701-1850 

(%) 

4,526 

24 

6,826 

31 

6,887 

36 

1,730 

9 

18,970 

=100 

1851-55 

1866-60 

1861-65 

1866-70 

1871-75 

1876-80 

1881-85 

1886-90 

17,4960 
48,965  0 
47,570  0 
19,0550 
20,469  0 
43,528  0 
38,465  ed 
42,884  ed 

32240 
3225  0 
61850 
61850 
32760 
3276  0 
30550 
48940 

20,720 

52,190 

53,765 

25,240 

23,745 

46,804 

41,520 

47,778 

8,680  0 
8,6800 
9,967  0 
9,967  0 
14,468  0 
15,143  0 
16,868  V 
20,909 V 

-14,468  0 
-14,468  0 
-11,252  0 
-11,2520 
-t-  4,300* 
-f 17,500* 
-1-28,869* 
-1-32,721  * 

1640* 
1640* 
1511  0 
1511* 
1480* 
1480* 
964* 
964* 

16,572 

48,042 

53,981 

25,466 

43,993 

80,927 

88,221 

102,372 

1851-90 

(%) 

34,804 

61 

4165 

7 

38,969 

68 

13,085 

23 

-1-  3,994 
-1-  7 

1399 

2 

57,447  ( 

= 100 

1891-95 

78,860  i 

2640 

81,500 

30,992 ' 

24,350* 

863 

137,705 

(%) 

•• 

59 

22 

IS 

1 

= 100 

o Report  of  Committee  on  Depreciation  of  Silver,  1876, 
App.  26  c,  286,  give  annual  Indian  statistics,  1835-75. 

t>  Soetbeer,  Edelmelall-Produktion,  1879,  p.  136,  etc. ; 
JahrlmehfurNational-dkonomieundStatistik,  ed.  Conrad, 
N.  F.,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  347 ; vol.  iii.  pp.  121,  195,  etc., 
III“  F.,  1891,  vol.  i.  pp.  518,  563,  etc. ; ilatcriaUen, 
1886,  transl.  in  Report  of  Gold  and  Silver  Commission, 
1888 ; Litteratur-Nachweis,  1892. 

0 Actual  re-exports  to  Europe  from  India,  1881- 
90,  have  been  deducted  ; also  those  from  Straits,  1885- 
87,  and  Chinese  Treaty  Ports,  1889-90.  They  amount 
(1886-90)  to  only  2 per  cent.  Soetbeer  under-estimates 
re-exports  from  Java  (1886-90)  by  at  least  130,000  oz., 
according  to  Straits  Settlement  Reports,  1885-87,  or 
possibly  more,  1881-85,  according  to  Van  der  Berg,  Rep. 
o/G.  and  S.  Commission,  1888,  App.  vi.  Otherwise  ho  is 
followed. 

4 Official  reports  of  average  annual  not  imports  into 
India  by  sea,  1881-90,  =27,0110*'*  oz. ; into  the  Straits, 
1885-87,  =152000*'  oz.  ; into  Chinese  Treaty  Ports,  1889- 
90,  =4570000 oz.;  into  Aden,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Java, 
Mekrnn,  Somniani,  Persia,  Philippines,  Abyssinia, 
Mozambique,  Zanzibar,  Malay,  Siam,  Corea,  Japan, 
Cochin-China,  and  Java,  from  Imiia,  =2147000  oz.  ; 
from  Straits  =4055*>oo  oz.  ; from  Chinese  Treaty  Ports 
= 560011  oz.,  in  those  respective  years  ; and  French  silver 
coinages  for  French  possessions,  1887-90,  =109:i000  oz. 
(Soetbeer) ; total,  1881-90,  40,4520«0  oz.  The  total  in  the 
table  is  based  on  exports  from  Europe  and  United 
States,  and  =40,674*>oo  oz.  Thougli  Clnnese  statistics 
are  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  amongst  other  things 
silver  and  gold  have  to  bo  separated  ov  estimate,  yet 
this  comparison  is  sufficient  to  show  tliat  the  results 
for  those  years  arc  accurate. 

• Van  den  Berg  and  Helforich,  respectively,  as  cited 
by  Soetbeer. 


/ Estimate. 

V Soetbeer,  corrected  as  to  United  States  statistics 
by  United  States  Mint  Reports  (see  Table  iliv.  in  Mint 
Report  of  1896,  which  apparently  excludes  from  new 
materials  “ foreign  buUion.”  Totals  adopted  for  United 
States  are,  1881-85,  400S0A’  oz.  ; 1886-90,  4SS7«oo  oz. 

United  States  Annual  Hint  Reports,  deducting 
trade  dollars,  etc.,  meltings  of  foreign  bullion,  and 
recoinage.s.  Totals  in  1000  oz.  are,  1876-80,  17,,'>00; 
1881-85,  20,832;  1SS6-90,  24,683;  1891,  17,521;  1892, 
3515;  1893-95,  1874  p.a.  (average).  'ITie  purchasing 
clauses  of  the  Sherman  Act  were  repeated,  i.  xi.  1893. 
United  Kingdom  annual  reports  give  (1)  coinaw,  (2)  old 
silver  sent  in,  and  (3)  net  exports  since  1873  ; (2)  and  (3) 
and  10  per  cent  for  old  material  is  deduct^.  Other- 
wise Soetbeer  is  followed  until  1890,  After  1890,  the 
United  States  Mint  Reports  of  coinages  and  ^nown) 
recoinages,  etc.,  of  the  world,  arc  followed ; the  east 
being  of  course  excluded,  also  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America, 

* English  net  et^rta  to  India,  Straits,  Japan,  China, 
and  Egypt,  as  given  in  the  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  1895  and  1896;  plus 
United  States  ditto;  plus,  French  coinw,  for  Indo- 
china, etc.,  and  Spanish  coina^  for  Philippines,  and 
Gennan  for  Zanzibar,  etc,,  and  Egypt. 

t‘  Uutch  gross  exports  of  silver  plus  former  estimates 
for  land  trade,  etc. 

* United  States  figures  give  6277000^  1892  ; 6082*'0*, 
1893  ; 7206000,  1S94  ; 8, 167000,  1S95.  French  figures  give 
4728000,  1892  ; 4548000,  1S93 ; 4988000,  1894  (De  Fovllle, 
less  10  per  cent  for  old  materials),  and  6076, 1895  (United 
States  Mint  Report,  less  as  above).  Total  11,005,  1892  • 
10,630,  1893;  12,194,  1894  ; 14,243,  1895.  For  other 
figures  see  Lexis  in  Conrad’s  Jahrbuck,  1896,  p.  507. 
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up  in  the  east ; and  the  strengtti  of  the  dam  depends  on 
a state  of  mind  which,  tliough  it  lias  existed  ever  since 
history  began,  may  some  day  cease  to  exist,  as  it  has 
already  begun  to  cease  to  exist  in  Hayti,  and  Japan  (1897). 
If  it  ceased  to  exist,  nearly  half  the  e.xisting,  and  more 
than  half  the  future  silver  supplies  would  be  let  loose 
on  the  civilised  world,  to  which  however  the  east  would 
then  belong.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  possible 
revolution  in  the  conditions  of  demand  only  menaces 
silver,  it  does  not  menace  gold. 

We  have  excluded  from  the  category  of  coinage  Mexi- 
can, South,  and  Central  American  coinages ; as,  first,  no 
check  can  be  placed  on  their  recoinages  and  use  of  old 
material ; secondly,  most  drifts  eastward  and  westward, 
and  finds  its  way  into  otlier  columns  ; thirdly,  the  trade 
dollar  is  usually  accepted  as  an  article  of  merchandise, 
and  it  seems  irrelevant  to  distinguish  it  from  bullion. 
The  figures  for  the  United  States  exclude  some 

168.000. 000  ounces  of  bullion  purchased  under  the 
Sherman  Act  1890-93,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
coined  ; the  reason  for  this  is  that  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  the  residue  which  (30  vi.  1897)  amounted  to 
115,438,461  ounces,  tvill  be  ever  coined. 

Production  and  Consumption  Compared. — From  1701 
to  1850  production  probably  exceeded  consumption  by 

40.000. 000  oz.,  i.e.  by  IJ  per  cent.  The  average  ratio 
of  silver  to  gold  fell  from  15'27  (1701-10),  to  15-83 
(1841-50),  or  3i  per  cent. 

Next,  between  1850  and  1870  the  ratio  rose  1 per  cent  to 
15-55  (average  for  1866-70) ; meanwhile  supply  fell  short 
of  demand  by  40,000,000  oz.,  or  4 per  cent  of  the  supply 
daring  that  period.  In  1870  there  was  an  apparent 
balance,  but  it  was  only  apparent.  Between  1850  and 
1870,  what  Soetbeer  calls  “latent  reserves,”  consist- 
ing of  hoards,  etc.,  must  have  returned  into  circulation 
to  some  extent,  and  that  perhaps  was  why  the  ratio  rose 
as  little  as  it  did. 

Between  1871  and  1876  production  exceeded  consump- 
tion by  96,000,000  oz.,  and  the  first  great  fall  in  the  ratio 
occurred  from  15-63  in  1872  to  18-40  in  1879 ; this  process 
was  then  arrested,  and  the  96,000,000  was  reduced  suc- 
cessively to  85,000,000  in  1880,  and  81,000,000  in  1885. 
During  the  next  four  years  the  second  great  fall  in  the 
ratio  occurred,  from  18-57  in  1884  to  22-10  in  1889  ; and 
the  hanging  Ixilance  of  81,000,000  of  idle  ounces  w-as 
simultaneously  increased  to  121,000,000.  The  third  fall 
of  the  silver  ratio  from  23-72  in  1892  to  32-96  in  1894, 
synchronised  with  a final  excess  of  production  over 
consumption  which  raised  the  121,000,000  to  227,000,000. 
Out  of  these  227,000,000  the  stores  of  bullion  accumu- 
lated under  the  Sherman  Act  account  for  12.5,000,000  oz. ; 
and  the  residue,  probably  in  the  form  of  redundant  trade 
dollars,  makes  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  until  lately 
^ Chili,  pay  double  what  they  used  to  pay  for  every 
imported  commodity.  The  same  result  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  east,  by  such  of  the  eastern  exports  as  are 
not  hoarded.  In  addition  to  the  227  surplus  millions  of 
minces,  we  must  reckon  Soctbeer's  “latent  reserves,” 
which  however  cut  both  ways  ; inconvertible  paper 
cuwncira  in  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  until  lately  in 
■ Chili,  driving  silver  out  of  sight,  while  commerce  else- 
'ares  hidden  silver  back  to  the  liglit  of  day.  Wo 
f '-'isi’efore  leave  this  unknown  quantity  alone, 
r There  have  been  then  three  successive  doses  of  96,  40, 
ipnd  106  millions  each  spread  over  5 years.  Against  the 
■idea  that  an  increa.sed  coinage  of  19,  8,  and  21  millions 
■per  annum  during  those  respective  periods  of  five  years 
counteracted  the  fall  of  the  ratio,  must  be 
“III  consumption  has  increased  nearly  six- 

old  in  25  years,  1870-95  ; and  that  this  sixfold  increase 
•IS  inconceivable  without  a corresponding  decrease  of 
’'''lus  had  coinage  taken  otf  the  surplus  silver 
ithout  altering  its  price,  it  is  possible  that  exports  to 
*?■'*•*'  ni'B'ih  still  register  only  20,000,000  a year, 
use  only  10,000,000,  and  that  the  residuary 
^>000, W a year  would  deluge  the  mints  of  civilised 
t ^ > tiatthls  could  not  take  place  without  lowering 
,]  value  of  silver  coin.  Silver  would  have  certainly 

‘j  ®uu  the  ratio  to  gold  would  have  to  have  been 
avB  1 what  civilised  states  would 

avB  , y '-*’6  immense  purchases  which  they  would 
late  recoinages,  it  is  impossible  to  estl- 

The  infiuence  of  mints  may  be  easily  overrated, 
■^quantities  of  silver  have  never  been  bought  by 
naiiioi  coinage  before  1870 ; although  large 

'51  o I ? coined  silver  were  sold  for  gold  between 
lit  for  fi?*"®’  which  could  not  have  been  elfected 
or  the  eastern  demand.  Experience  takes  us  but  a 
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little  way  ; but  it  proves  that  what  saved  Europe  from 
the  silver  flood,  and  helped  France  to  exchange  a silver 
for  a gold  coinage,  was  the  silver  thirst  of  the  east.  This 
alone  has  kept  pace  with  the  unprecedented  increase  of 
the  supply  ; and  it  is  idle  to  speculate  whether  a com- 
bination of  civilised  silver-coining  states  might  have 
effected  at  a far  greater  cost  and  without  any  accruing 
benefit  to  themselves,  and  with  but  little  better  results 
to  the  silver  owner,  the  ta.sk  which  the  east  silently 
effected.  See  App.,  Gold,  Inckease  in  the  Produc- 
tion OF ; Silver,  Production  and  Coinage  of,  1896- 
1905.  j.  D.  R. 

Silver  Legislation  in  the  United 
States.  The  coinage  of  silver  as  -well  as 
of  gold  was  authorised  by  the  general  coinage 
act  of  1792,  and  full  legal-tender  quality  was 
given  to  the  silver  dollar.  By  the  act  of 
February  12,  1873,  the  dollar  coin  was  omitted 
from  the  list  of  silver  coins,  and  consequently 
authority  for  its  coinage  ceased  ; and  in  1874 
the  legal-tender  power  of  silver  was  limited  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  §5  in  one  payment. 
With  regard  to  the  motives  and  methods  which 
led  to  this  legislation,  there  has  been  much 
prolonged  and  bitter  dispute ; the  advocates 
of  silver  coinage  asserting  that  the  omission  of 
1873  was  brought  about  without  iair  notice 
or  discussion.  By  the  act  of  28th  February 
1878  (Bland  Act,  q.v.),  provision  was  made 
for  the  purchase  of  a limited  amount  of  silver 
at  the  market  price  by  the  government,  of  not 
less  than  $2,000,000  or  more  than  $4,000,000 
monthly,  which  should  be  coined  into  dollars, 
as  provided  in  act  of  1837.  The  seigniorage 
was  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  amount  within 
these  limits  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  this  law  was  in  operation  the 
minimum  purchase  was  adhered  to.  As  silver 
depreciated  in  value  this  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  about  thirty  million  silver  dollars 
a year.  Authority  was  also  given  for  the  issue 
of  silver  certificates  of  larger  denominations 
upon  the  deposit  of  silver  dollars.  This  legisla- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  prevailing  con- 
viction in  congress  that  a larger  supply  of  money 
than  gold  could  furnish  was  needed,  and  by 
opposition  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency  ; 
and  was  a compromise  for  the  original  bill  of 
the  house  of  representatives  which  provided  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  without  limit.  The 
existence  of  a struggle  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  measure  was  passed  over  the  veto  of 
the  president.  As  Prof.  Taussig  remarks  {The 
Silver  Siliiation  in  the  United  States,  p.  7), 
“This  characteristic  of  the  measure,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  was  the  result  not  of  any 
deliberate  intention  to  try  a new  experiment, 
but  of  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  explains 
so  many  anomalies  in  the  legislation  of  demo- 
cratic communities.”  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  banks  belonging  to  the  New  York 
clearing-house  to  prevent  the  use  of  silver  in 
their  mutual  settlements.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  silver,  congress  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  use  of  the  treasury 
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department  to  ship  silver  free  of  expense  to  all 
applicants  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Again, 
in  1886,  congress  authorised  the  issue  of  silver 
certificates  in  denominations  of  one,  two,  and 
five  dollars  (30th  June).  By  the  act  of  14th 
July  1890,  as  the  result  of  further  popular 
agitation  for  a still  more  extended  use  of  sUver, 
another  compromise  measure,  popularly  known 
as  the  Sherman  Act,  was  enacted,  providing, 
in  place  of  the  legislation  of  1878,  for  the 
purchase  of  silver  bullion  to  the  amount  of 
4,500,000  ounces  monthly,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  offered  at  the  market  price  not 
exceeding  $1'00  for  371|-  grains  of  pure  silver 
(equivalent  to  $1'2929  per  ounce),  and  for 
the  issue  in  payment  thereof  of  treasury  notes. 
Of  this  purchased  silver,  so  much  should  be 
coined,  after  1891,  as  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  redemption  of  such  special  treasury 
notes  as  might  be  presented  in  exchange  for 
silver.  As,  however,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
ti’easury  department  to  redeem  these  notes  in 
gold  if  demanded,  there  was  little  call  for  the 
full  coinage  of  silver  on  this  account.  The 
treasury  notes  thus  issued  are  a complete  legal 
tender.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1894,  and 
at  the  present  time  (1898)  there  is  no  general 
authority  for  the  purchase  of  silver  for  coinage 
purposes.  The  operations  of  the  Sherman  Act 
are  weU  presented  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  director  of  the  American  mint. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  operations 
under  the  law  which  went  into  effect  1 3th  August 
1890  to  30th  June  1897 


Silver  bullion  purchased,  168,674,682  fine  oz., 

cost §155,931,002 

Bullion  coined  into  dollars,  53,236,220 

fine  oz.,  cost  ....  51,594,689 


Balance  (after  allowance  for 
wastage),  115,438,461 

fine  oz.,  cost  ....  104,336,312 

The  bullion  produced 

about  . . §68,750,000 

After  deducting  seignior- 
age (over  §17,000,000), 
there  remain  for  re- 
demption of  treasury 

notes  .....  51,594,689 


Treasury  note  issue  . . . §155,931,002 

Redeemed  in  silver  and 

cancelled 41,063,722 


Outstanding  30th  June 
1896  §114,867,280 

[F.  W.  Taussig,  SUver  Siluation  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  1893,  originally  published  by 
the  American  Econ.  Assoc.,  No.  1,  vol.  7,  in  its 
Publications.  The  demonetisation  of  silver  in 
1873  is  discussed  by  F.  A.  Walker,  International 
/Umetallism.  London  and  New  York,  1896,  p|i. 
183-187  ; Bimetallism  in  the  United  States,  hy  3.  \j. 
Laughlin,  New  York,  1886,  pp.  92-105  ; Money 
and  Banking,  by  II.  White,  New  York,  1896,  pp. 


213-223.  For  the  legislation  of  1878  see  also 
Laughlin  as  above,  pp.  179-204.  fSee  App.,  Gold, 
Increase  in  the  Peodcction  of  ; Silver,  Pro- 
duction AND  Coinage  of,  1895-1906.]  d.  e.  d. 

SIMON,  James  (pb.  1757). 

A native  of  La  Rochelle,  settled  in  Dublin, 
where  he  was  a merchant,  joined  the  Physico-His- 
torical  Society,  became  F.R.S.  (1748),  and  published 
his  Essay  towards  an  llistorical  Account  of  Irish 
Coins  (1749),  with  eight  plates,  appendices  contain- 
ing acts,  etc.  This  work  was  bas^  on  Sir  J.  Ware’s 
and  Bishop  Nicholson’s  work,  bnt  was,  according  to 
Ruding  (Annals,  pt  ii.),  who  is  echoed  by  J.  R. 
M'CuLLOCH  (Literature  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  163) 
and  M.  Chevalier  (Dietionnaire  de  V Ee.  A*aL)  ‘■‘the 
mo.st  valuable  of  all  the  publications  upon  the 
coinage  of  any  part  of  the  united  donjinions  ” ; 
and  J.  Lindsay  has  added  bnt  little  to  what  he 
calls  its  “ extreme  accuracy  and  deep  research  ” ; 
View  of  the  Coinage  of  Ireland  (1839).  There 
are  good  criticisms  on  portions  of  his  work  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  3rd  ser.  L 310 ; iL  305. 
The  edition  of  1810  embodies  Snell  ing’s  Supple- 
ment  (1770)  with  three  additional  plates,  and  also 
a fourth  plate. 

(List  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  (1664- 
1797). — Catalogue  of  Coins  sold  17S7. — Notes  and 
Queries  (1857),  p.  9,  (1896),  voL  i.  p.  24.] 

J.  D.  E. 

SIMONY.  See  Patronage. 

SIMPLE  CONTRACT.  A term  used  to 
describe  contracts  not  couched  in  the  form 
of  a deed  under  seal.  All  such  contracts,  even 
though  they  be  in  tvriting,  which  is  in  some 
cases  required  by  law,  are  simple  contracts. 
Consideration  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
every  simple  contract.  The  right  of  action 
arising  under  a simple  contract  is  available  for 
six  years  after  the  date  fixed  for  performance. 
Creditors  under  simple  contract  can  prove  in 
bankruptcy  equally  with  creditors  under  a 
contract  by  deed  (see  Contract,  Law  of  ; 
Speciality  Debt).  f.  c.  m. 

SINCLAIR,  Sir  John,  Bart  (1754-1835), 
was  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  never  practised. 
He  sat  in  parliament  for  Caithness  in  1790 
and  1807,  and  afterwards  for  several  English 
constituencies.  His  public  activity  was  many- 
sided  and  untiring,  both  in  practical  work  and 
in  literature,  but  it  was  to  agriculture  and 
finance  that  he  devoted  most  attention.  A 
society  for  the  improvement  of  British  wool 
was  established  by  him  at  Edinburgh,  and  h 
was  the  main  mover  in  the  institution  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Of  this  boaid  he 
became  president.  In  the  same  year  he  sug 
gested  and  promoted  the  restoration  of  publii 
credit,  after  several  bank  failures,  by  th( 
issue  of  exchequer  bills  ; but  iu  1797,  standing 
aloof  from  government,  he  distrusted  thcii 
bank  restriction  act,  though  he  afterwardi 
gave  it  his  approval. 

His  chief  contributions  to  agricultural  literatun 
are  the  Statistical  AccoutU  of  Scotland,  a valuahl 
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compilation,  the  making  of  which  he  directed, 
"and  the  Oeneral  Report  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  by 
the  board  of  agriculture,  and  of  internal  improve- 
ment, which  he  superintended,  writing  himself 
the  introduction  and  the  conclusion.  In  this 
work  he  advocated  a “judicious  system  of  encour- 
aging regulations,"  for  instance,  experimental 
farms  at  the  public  cost,  protective  duties  on 
imports  and  bounties  on  exports,  and  the  improve- 
ment, by  government  help,  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication, such  as  roads  and  bridges. — Report 
on  the  subject  of  Shetland  Wool  in  1790,  and  an 
Address  to  the  Landed  Interest  on  the  Com  Bill  in 
1791.  In  the  department  of  finance,  besides 
several  pamphlets  or  books  on  joint-stock  enter- 
prises and  banking,  he  wrote  Hints  on  the  state  of 
our  Finances,  1783,  and  History  of  the  Public 
Revenue  of  the  British  Empire  in  1785  (3rd  edit. 
1805).  This  is  full  of  detail  without  neglect  of 
general  principles,  plentifully  illustrated  with 
tables,  and  ample  in  its  treatment  of  later  periods, 
though  rather  insufficient,  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  for  the  earliest  periods.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  national  debt  and  to 
Pitt’s  financial  administration.  His  views  of  the 
future  of  the  revenue  were  sanguine. 

\_Memoir  by  Kev.  John  Sinclair,  his  son. — 
Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. — Diet,  of  Living 
Authors,  1816,  with  considerable  list  of  his 
writings.]  e.  g.  r. 


SINECURE.  A sinecure  {sine  cura)  may 
be  defined  as  an  office  to  which  only  nominal 
duties  are  attached.  Such  offices  have 
abounded  at  certain  periods  both  in  church 
and  state.  In  France,  before  the  revolution, 
they  were  very  numerous.  The  ahbis,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  French  history  and 
literature,  were  ecclesiastical  sinecurists.  By 
the  concordat  of  1516,  the  French  crown 
acquired  the  right  to  nominate  abbis  conimen- 
dataires  of  certain  monasteries.  These  persons 
received  a large  proportion  of  the  revenues, 
but  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their 
respective  houses.  They  were  not  required  to 
rwide,  and  they  did  not  always  take  orders. 
Similar  abuses  prevailed  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Thecelebrated  General  Prince  Eugene 
was  known  as  “ Monseigneur  I’Abbe  de  Savoie,” 
b^use  he  was  titular  abbot  of  San  Michele  in 
Chinsa.  The  civil  administration  of  France 
aim  swarmed  with  sinecurists.  The  governor- 
ships of  the  different  provinces  had  hardly  any 
.duties  attached,  the  real  administration  being 
^®'nds  of  the  “ intendants.”  Just  before 
Mie  revolution  the  governorship  of  Guienne  was 
paluedat  120,000  livres,  and  the  governorship 
|o  Languedoc  at  160,000  livres.  In  the  court, 
poo,  sinecures  abounded.  The  royal  kitchen 
®°®'Prised  295  officers,  most  of  whom  had 
e or  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
repasts.  The  household  of  the  infant 
I aughter  of  Louis  XVI.  numbered  80  persons, 
*e  y serving  for  show.  Though  the  evil  was 
vest  in  France,  it  w’as  not  trifling  in  England. 
"Ti  to  1783  the  royal  household  contained 


many  well-paid  offices  which  served  chiefly  as 
means  of  parliamentary  corruption.  Thus  the 
king’s  turnspit,  as  Burke  tells  us,  was  a 
member  of  parliament.  But  the  most  lucra- 
tive sinecures  were  those  connected  with  the 
treasury,  the  places  of  the  tellers,  the  auditors, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  peUs.  As  these  officers 
were  paid  by  fees  and  percentages  on  the  monies 
which  passed  through  their  hands,  the  work 
being  done  by  deputies,  their  profits  were 
always  gi'owing.  In  1783  a fixed  salary  of 
£2700  a year  was  assigned  to  the  tellers.  In 
1812  Lord  Camden,  the  last  of  the  tellers 
appointed  under  the  old  system,  surrendered  to 
the  state  all  the  jjrofits  in  excess  of  this  salary 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled.  By 
this  liberality  on  his  part  the  treasury  saved 
£244,400  in  twenty-two  years. 

Various  causes  have  tended  to  multiply  sine- 
cures. Offices  which  had  once  been  important, 
but  had  been  rendered  useless  by  changes  in 
administration,  have  been  retained  either  through 
sheer  neglect  or  as  a means  of  influencing  an 
aristocracy  or  a parliament.  At  other  times, 
offices  which  were  useless  from  the  beginning  have 
been  created  to  swell  the  pomp  of  a court.  In 
Prance,  under  the  old  monarchy,  the  creation  and 
sale  of  sinecure  offices  was  a familiar  means  of 
raising  money  when  the  treasury  was  exhausted. 
The  general  suppression  of  sinecures  in  the  19th 
century  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the 
better  control  of  governments  by  the  tax-payers, 
and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  needful  expenses 
which  makes  frugality  imperative.  The  growth 
of  bureaucracy  tends,  however,  to  produce  a 
number  of  petty  sinecures.  In  some  states, 
notably  in  Italy  and  Greece,  the  officials  are  far 
more  numerous  than  them  work  requires. 

The  existence  of  sinecures  has  sometimes  been 
of  advantage  to  men  of  real  merit  in  science  or 
letters.  Many  eminent  Englishmen  in  the  18th 
century  held  sinecure  offices.  Sinecures  such  as 
the  presidency  of  the  council  or  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  serve  as  a provision 
for  statesmen  who  are  useful  in  the  cabinet, 
though  unable  to  undertake  a department.  A few 
ornamental  sinecures  in  a court  are  harmless  if 
the  stipend  is  nominal.  But  speaking  generally, 
sinecures  must  be  considered  pernicious  abuses. 
They  exhaust  the  revenue,  they  encourage  idleness, 
they  assist  corruption,  and  are  obstacles  to  ad- 
ministrative reform.  Their  multiplication  is  a 
sign  of  political  decay  ; their  suppression  a 
symptom  of  political  vitality. 

[For  examples  of  sinecures,  see  the  literature 
and  general  histories  of  France  and  England  in 
the  18th  century  ; Taine,  Ancien  Regime. — Burke, 
Speech  on  Economical  Reform.']  f.  c.  m. 

SINECURES,  Colonial.  One  of  the  most 
discreditable  political  abuses  on  record  was  that 
of  conferring  posts  of  responsibility  in  the 
colonies  on  men  in  England  who  took  no 
personal  part  whatever  in  the  duties,  and  never 
went  out  even  to  see  the  colonies  where  their 
office  lay.  They  were  simply  devices  for  ex- 
tracting fees  in  order  to  furnish  incomes  for 
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court  favourites  at  first,  for  parliamentary 
partisans  later  on.  The  abuse  ran  on  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  The  offices  were  con- 
ferred by  letters  patent,  and  the  patentees  at 
once  appointed  deputies  en  ferrrummce.  In 
fact  they  put  the  office  up  to  auction  ; the  lessee 
to  pay  over  a certain  amount,  do  the  work,  and 
get  what  he  could.  The  proportion  of  revenue 
allotted  to  the  work  is  illustrated  in  the  letting 
of  an  office  estimated  at  £1050  for  £840  a 
year.  Of  course  the  holders  of  the  leases  had 
to  squeeze  out  fees  to  the  utmost  from  the 
unfortunate  colonists.  The  perniciousness  of 
the  system  needs  no  demonstration,  but  it  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
comptrollershipof  customs  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
being  a patent  office,  fees  on  shipping  in  that 
port  were  five  times  higher  than  those  in  the 
Atlantic  ports  after  the  independence  of  those 
colonies. 

These  abuses  prevailed  ovfer  all  our  colonies 
and  plantations  where  crown  offices  were  con- 
cerned. In  1814  it  appears  that  the  “ colonial 
secretaryship,”  i.e.  the  chief  administrative 
office  under  the  governor,  was  in  the  hands  of 
absentees  in  every  one  of  our  colonies.  The 
climax  of  abuse  was,  however,  inflicted  on  the 
great  colony  of  Virginia  which  had  to  pay  an 
absentee  governor,  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  for 
forty  years. 

In  vain  did  the  colonial  legislatures  protest ; 
in  1699,  1711,  1715,  they  23assed  acts  against 
non-residence ; but  the  absentees  lived  near 
Westminster,  and  these  acts  were  “disallowed.” 
At  last,  in  1782,  Lord  Lansdowne,  secretary 
of  state,  forbad  the  issue  of  more  non-resident 
licenses  ; but  the  colonial  fees  were  too  con- 
venient for  government  jjurposes  to  be  parted 
with  hastily,  and  it  was  sixty  years  before 
reform  was  effected.  In  1814  there  were  still 
94  such  offices,  held  by  55  absentees — several 
had  more  than  one — and  of  those  90  had  been 
issued  since  Lord  Lansdowne’s  order.  But 
the  atmosphere  of  the  apj)roaching  reform  bill 
.proved  effective,  and  by  1834  they  had  been 
reduced  to  6,  and  soon  they  disappeared. 

A.  c. 

SINGLE  TAX,  The,  is  the  ordinary  name 
for  the  proposal  “to  obtain  all  public  revenue, 
national  and  local,  by  taking  as  nearly  as  may 
be  all  the  rental  value  of  natural  oi)]iortunities, 
without  regard  to  improvements.”  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  the  fiscal  side  of  the  proposition. 
Tile  real  problem,  as  stated  in  George’s  Progress 
and  Poverty,  is  to  discover  tlie  law  which  as- 
sociates increasing  want  with  advancing  wealth, 
the  cause  of  “recurring  industrial  depressions, 
and  of  the  tendency  of  wages  to  a minimum 
which  will  give  but  a bare  living.”  Advocates  of 
tho  single  tax  find  this  cause  in  the  institution 
of  private  jiroperty  in  land.  The  jiroiiosed 
method  of  collecting  public  revenue,  by  ap- 
propriating economic  rent  to  public  services. 


and  leaving  to  producers  of  wealth  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  their  entire  product,  will,  it  is 
believed,  reverse  the  present  tendency  of  wages 
and  interest  to  a minimum  and  cure  the  evil* 
arising  from  the  unjust  and  imequal  distribution 
of  wealth.  The  proposition  is  to  abolish  all 
taxation  save  that  upon  land  values.  The 
argument  for  the  proposition  rests  upon  a 
distinction  between  the  wealth  produced  as 
the  result  of  individual  effort  (wages  and 
interest)  and  that  which  results  firom  the 
aid  given  by  the  community  as  a whole  u> 
individuals  (economic  rent)  ; or  as  otherwise 
expressed,  between  the  product  of  industry  on 
land  at  the  margin  of  cultivation  and  the 
greater  product  of  any  industry  more  favour- 
ably situated.  “Economic  rent”  is  identified 
with  rmeamed  increment  (see  Ixcuemext,  th* 
Uneaexed).  The  effects  which  are  expected  to 
foUow  from  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax  are : 

1.  That  it  would  “ lift  the  whole  enormous 
weight  of  taxation  from  productive  industry," 
opening  new  opportunities  for  the  investment 
of  labour  and  capital. 

2.  That  it  would  “counteract  the  tendency 
to  inequality.” 

3.  That  “all  classes  whose  interests  as  land 
owners  do  not  largely  exceed  their  interests  as 
labourers  or  capitalists,  or  both,  would  directly 
gain.” 

4.  That  ‘ ‘ greater  simplicity  would  be  possible 
in  government.” 

Physiocra  tic  writers  had  favoured  a Land  Tax 
upon  grounds  not  unlike  those  now  put  forward 
by  advocates  of  the  single  tax,  and  John  Sraart 
Mill  was  president  of  a society  for  the  promul- 
gation of  the  idea  that  future  unearned  increment 
should  be  apjjropriated  by  the  state.  But  the 
modem  single  taxer  proposes  not  merely  the 
appropriation  of  the  future  increment,  but  also 
the  confiscation  of  all  existing  land  values  to 
the  amount  “that  will  leave  the  least  selling 
value  by  which  the  action  of  the  market  will 
serve  to  measure  assessments  and  make  sufficient 
return  to  induce  juivate  individuals  to  act  as  real 
estate  agents  without  direction  of  government” 
It  is  argued  that  to  leave  land  owners  in 
possession  of  their  present  incomes  would  be 
to  continue  a ^^Tong  against  society. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  Social  Statics,  deduced 
tho  right  of  each  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth 
from  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  held  that 
the  maintenance  of  this  right  necessarily  forbids 
private  projierty  in  land.  (This  has  since 
l)een  retracted  by  him).  The  recent  tendency 
among  advocates  of  the  single  tax  is  to  l'l»<* 
the  weight  of  their  argument  upon  the  princii’k 
that  the  rental  \-alue  of  land  justly  belongs  fr 
the  community,  rather  than  upon  the  ecoiiomi® 
and  social  blessings  to  be  obtained  from  the 
measure.  It  thus  becomes  a question  of  ethics 
rather  than  of  economics.  Economic  prospentj 
could  not  survive  the  canying  out  of  the  pr®' 
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posal,  as  the  mainspring  of  individual  energy 
would  be  broken. 

[See  the  witings  of  Henry  George  : Progress 
and  Poverty  (New  York,  1879)  ; Social  Problesns 
(New  York,  1884)  ; The  Land  Question  (New 
York,  1888). — Alfred  R.  Wallace,  Land  National- 
isation (London,  1882). — F.  A.  Walker,  Land  and 
its  Rent  (Boston,  1883). — W.  T.  Harris,  The  Right 
of  Property  and  the  Ownership  of  Land  (Boston, 
1887).  Discussion  by  Henry  George,  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  and  others,  published  by  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  (Concord,  Mass.,  1890  ; 
also  arts,  on  Dove  and  T.  Spence.]  e.  t.  d. 

SINKING  FUND. 

History  of  the  Sinking  Funds,  p.  405  ; Walpole’s  Sinking 
Fund,  1716,  p.  405  ; Sinking  Fund,  1717-175S,  p.  405  ; 
Sinking  Fund,  1786,  p.  405  ; W.  Pitt's  Sinking  Fund, 
p.  405  ; Vansittart’s  Sinking  Fund,  1818,  p.  406 ; 
Principle  of  a Sinking  Fund,  p.  407. 

A sinking  fund  is  a fund  formed  by  the 
investment  of  annual  savings  or  other  contribu- 
tions with  a view  to  the  ultimate  application 
of  the  moneys  so  accumulated  in  payment  of  a 
pre\*iously  incurred  public  debt. 

The  mismanagement  of  certain  attempts  to 
fomi  a sinking  fund  for  Great  Britain  dm’ing 
the  18th  century  discredited  the  term,  which 
has  been  held  up  to  ridicule  by  many  writers 
on  finance  as  representing  an  illusory  and  un- 
scientific e.xpedient.  This,  however,  is  to 
mistake  the  abuse  of  a thing  for  its  use. 

It  is  a sound  policy  in  finance  to  begin 
making  gradual  provision  for  the  repayment  of 
a loan  from  an  early  period  in  the  currency 
of  the  loan.  It  is  practically  impossible  in 
national  finance  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of 
large  masses  of  debt  at  one  time.  It  is  of 
little  use  as  a matter  of  experience  to  devote 
the  surpluses  of  good  years  to  reduction  of 
debt.  The  payment  of  interest  on  a debt  has 
become  so  much  part  of  a nation’s  life  that  it 
seems  easier  to  let  it  run  than  to  make  a sacrifice 
and  repay  it.  But  if  a regular  annual  provision 
over  and  above  the  interest  be  put  by  every 
year  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a capital  fund 
and  for  ultimate  use  in  repaying  the  debt,  it 
becomes  a sort  of  sacred  obligation,  which  it 
is  discreditable  to  shirk. 

The  authors,  therefore,  of  the  earlier  sinking 
funds  were  on  a sound  basis  as  far  as  principles 
went. 

History  of  the  Sinking  Funds. — Although 
there  seem  to  have  been  certain  earlier  germs 
of  a special  fund  for  repayment  of  certain  debts 
(see  8 & 9 Will.  III.  c.  20  in  1697  and  other 
later  acts),  the  first  plan  for  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt  formed  on  a regular  system 
Was  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  sinking  fund,  which 
was  finally  established  in  1716  (3  Geo.  I.  c.  17)  ; 
the  terms  of  the  act  establishing  it  enacted  that 
the  surplus  of  certain  specified  duties  and  funds 
shall  be  appropriated,  reserved,  and  employed 
to  and  for  discharging  the  principal  and  interest 
ot  such  national  debts  and  incumbrances  as  were 


incurred  before  the  25th  December  1716,  and 
are  declared  to  be  national  debts  and  are  pro- 
vided for  by  act  of  parliament,  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  shall  be  directed  or  appointed  by 
any  future  act  or  acts  of  parliament  to  be  dis- 
charged therewith  or  out  of  the  same,  and  to  or 
for  none  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatso- 
ever.” Various  acts  were  passed  from  time  to 
time  for  carrying  further  sums  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund.  'This  first  sinking  fund  broke  down 
obviously  because,  at  an  early  period  of  its 
existence,  acts  were  passed  to  charge  expenditure 
of  different  kinds  upon  the  fund.  In  fact 
parliament  deliberately  diverted  the  fund  from 
its  legitimate  objects,  first  by  small  encroach- 
ments, afterwards  by  charging  upon  it  more 
than  half  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
together  wdth  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
annual  expenditure.  In  the  reports  of  the 
public  accounts  commissioners  of  1780-83,  the 
fund  as  such  scarcely  figures,  and  the  early 
formation  of  a plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
was  m’ged,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
obvious  means  to  this  end  was  the  creation  of  a 
fund  to  be  invariably  employed  under  proper 
direction  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  public 
debt. 

The  thorough  rottenness  of  this  piece  of 
financing  will  bo  seen  at  once  from  the  follow- 
ing figures  : — 

Total  legitimate  receipts  of  the 

sinking  fund  from  1717-88  . £200,613,693 

Amoimt  of  fund  applied  to  pay  in- 
terest on  debt  1717-88  . . £98,768,623 

Amount  applied  to  ordinary  ex- 
penditure ....  93,251,704 

£192,020,327 

Amount  applied  to  reduction  of 

debt £23,984,344 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  income 

in  the  whole  period  1717-88  . £184,615,814 

Amount  of  loans  raised  . .£189,417,658 

in  other  words  the  fund  was  almost  entirely 
absorbed  by  expenditure  other  than  the  repay- 
ment of  debt ; notwithstanding  this,  there  was 
an  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  in  the 
whole  period  which  approached  the  whole 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund  ; and  while  on  the 
one  hand  a sinking  fund  was  being  diverted 
from  its  purpose  of  repaying  debt,  on  the  other 
a new  debt  almost  equal  in  amount  to  the 
sinking  fund  was  being  incurred. 

In  1786  the  consolidated  fund  was  formed 
mth  the  view  of  taking  over  the  charges  which 
had  exhausted  Walpole’s  sinking  fund,  and  a 
new  sinking  fund  was  instituted  by  W.  Pitt 
under  26  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  The  real  author 
of  the  scheme  was  said  to  bo  Dr.  Price  ; and 
he  showed  that  ho  rightly  gi’asped  the  principle 
which  should  guide  such  legislation — consign- 
ment to  a permanent  commission,  penalties  for 
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dereliction  of  duty,  determination  to  keep  up  a 
settled  rate  of  contribution.  The  proposal  was 
to  set  aside  £250,000  quarterly,  or  £1,000,000 
a year,  out  of  the  old  surplus  duties  which 
formed  the  previous  fund,  according  to  an  act  of 
the  following  year  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ; 
all  .'moneys  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  credit  of  certain  commissioners 
who  were  to  apply  them  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  and  in  no  other  manner  what- 
soever. Certain  other  sources  for  income  were 
also  assigned  to  the  commissioners.  With  the 
total  received  they  were  to  purchase  portions 
of  the  public  debt,  and  if  possible  below  par  ; 
stock  so  purchased  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
account  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  received  future  dividends  thereon 
for  credit  of  the  commissioners  till  the  dividends 
so  received  reached  £4,000,000  a year. 

It  appears  to  have  been  intended  that  thus 
£5,000,000  a year  would  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  stock,  on  which  the  dividends 
would  lapse,  the  nominal  capital  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners  till  it 
amounted  to  the  same  sum  as  the  debt. 

In  1792,  besides  a further  incidental  provision 
for  discharge  of  debt  sometimes  called  a sinking 
fund  but  not  properly  one,  there  was  introduced 
the  principle  of  the  true  sinking  fund  as  it  is 
now  understood,  viz.  that  in  raising  further 
loans,  besides  interest  an  annual  provision  of 
1 per  cent  should  be  made  for  gradual  re- 
demption. This  plan,  however,  was  modified 
in  1798. 

The  two  sinking  funds  above  described  were 
combined  in  1802,  the  main  features  of  each 
being,  however,  maintained. 

Of  Lord  Henry  Petty’s  proposal  for  a new 
sinking  fund  on  more  complex  principles  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything,  as  it  came  to 
nothing. 

In  1813  the  sinking  fund  was  modified 
by  Mr.  Vansittart  when  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ; the  details  of  the  change  are  not 
important ; its  main  points  were  the  final  dis- 
charge of  the  old  debt  of  1786  and  a general 
and  continuous  application  of  the  fund  to  all 
loans  thereafter  raised.  The  act  (53  Geo.  III. 
c.  35)  legalising  the  change  recited  that  the 
amount  of  £238,350,143  : 18  : 1 had  been  actu- 
ally purchased  by  means  of  the  sinking  fund. 

In  1817  the  sinking  fund  of  Ireland  was 
consolidated  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  1819  the  whole  question  of  those  funds  was 
considered  by  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  passed  a resolution  in  favour 
of  setting  aside  £5,000,000  a year  surplus 
income  for  the  purj)ose  of  discharging  debt. 
In  practice  this  led  to  a series  of  illusive 
operations  with  a view  to  showing  a surplus  of 
£5,000,000  yearly — a chief  feature  in  which 
was  borrowing  from  the  sinking  fund  itself. 

In  1823  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  19)  one  more  effort 


was  made  to  reconstitute  the  sinking  fund  on 
the  simple  basis  of  a provision  of  £5,000,000 
a year  from  the  consolidated  fond.  But  in 
the  ensuing  years  this  pro'vision  was  misapplied 
in  aid  of  the  conversion  of  the  debt. 

Thus  far  it  would  apjjear  that  the  genera] 
principle  described  was  tolerably  sound  and 
based  upon  a laudable  intention.  The  method 
in  which  the  principle  was  applied  or  rather 
infringed  provoked  the  criticism  of  every  sound 
financier.  The  fund  may  be  considered  to 
have  received  its  death-blow  from  Lord  Gren- 
ville’s essay  in  1827  followed  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  parliamentary  finance  com- 
mittee in  1828. 

The  facts  of  the  operations  up  to  that  date 
were  as  follows  : — 


Receipts  of  Sinking  Fund — 

Issues  from  the  exchequer  . 
Percentage  on  new  loans,  etc. 
Other  receipts  . . . . 


Application  of  Fund — 

To  pay  off  debt. 

To  pay  life  annuities,  etc.  . 


Nominal  amount  of  debt  re- 
deemed . . . . 

Fresh  loans  raised 


£73,294.278 

166,473,91> 

97,126,693 


£336,694,690 


£330,050,455 

6,844,435 


£336,894,890 


£472,942,708 

£1,052.536,700 


from  which  it  appears  that  just  about  half  the 
actual  receipts  of  the  fund  were  raised  by  loans ; 
and  that  while  the  fund  was  accumulating 
further  debt  was  being  incurred,  so  that  in  any 
case  the  reduction  of  debt  was  imaginary  rather 
than  real. 

There  was,  however,  an  actual  loss  to  the 
nation  upon  the  continuance  of  the  fund,  for 
it  has  been  calculated  that  the  loans  raised 
during  the  great  war  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  carried  interest  at  an  average  rate  of 
£5:0:6  per  cent,  whereas  the  previous  loans 
to  the  extinction  of  which  the  sinking  fund 
was  devoted  carried  only  £4  : 10s.  per  cent  in- 
terest. In  fact,  debt  was  incurred  at  a higher 
rate  of  interest  to  pay  off  debt  at  a lower  rate, 
— a piece  of  unsound  finance  which  the  straits 
of  the  nation  did  not  justify,  which  cost  us 
over  ^ per  cent  on  at  least  £330,050,455,  or 
more  than  a million  and  a half  a year  for  many 


years. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  sinking  fund  was 
assailed  by  the  economists  of  the  second  quarter 
of  this  century.  “This  worthless  compound  of 
delusion  and  absurdity” — Jl'Culloch  calls  it- 
“We  doubt,”  he  says,  “if  the  history  of  the 
world  can  furnish  another  instance  of  so  extra- 
ordinary an  infatuation.” 

Tlie  House  of  Commons  committee  of  1828 
restored  the  idea  of  the  sinking  fund  to  ite 
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original  and  proper  basis,  although  at  the  time 
tlie  recommendation  had  an  air  of  novelty  ; it 
decided  that  a sinking  fund  can  only  depend 
on  a surplus  of  revenue  ; and  suggested  that 
the  aim  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
should  be  to  obtain  an  annual  surplus  of 
£3,000,000  a year  to  be  devoted  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  debt.  A modification  of  this  recom- 
mendation was  proposed  by  Goulburn  in  his 
budget  speech  of  11th  July  1828,  and  in  1829 
a definite  arrangement  was  earned  into  effect 
whereby  one-fourth  of  the  surplus  of  revenue  in 
each  year  was  to  be  issued  to  the  national  debt 
commissioners  who  were  empowered  to  buy 
up  exchequer  biUs  or  other  portions  of  funded 
or  unfunded  debt  as  seemed  to  them  most 
advantageous. 

For  about  forty  years  this  arrangement  was 
in  force,  but  the  annual  amount  devoted  to  the 
extinction  of  debt  never  reached  anything  like 
£3,000,000  ; on  the  average  of  years  it  was  not 
more  than  £1,300,000. 

In  1866  the  special  acts  relating  to  sinking 
funds  were  repealed  and  the  remnants  of  the 
old  sinking  fund  of  1786  swept  away,  but  a 
provision  was  retained  under  which  certain 
surplus  revenues  were  applied  to  the  extinction 
of  debt.  The  results  of  this  provision  still 
survive  under  the  name  of  the  ‘ ‘ Old  Sinking 
Fund”;  in  1875  (38  & 39  Viet.  c.  45),  the 
present  “New  Sinking  Fund”  was  instituted 
by  the  enactment  that  a certain  annual  sum 
should  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  debt, 
and  that  such  balance  of  this  amount  as  was 
not  required  for  interest  should  be  applied  as  a 
sinking  fund. 

But  these  arrangements,  which  have  on 
occasion  been  suspended  for  a time,  are  not 
true  sinking  funds  ; and  the  most  recent  at- 
tempt at  such  a fund  in  this  country,  the 
provision  of  a true  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the 
local  loans  annuities  (44-45  Viet.  c.  55),  has 
been  shortlived. 

It  may  be  stated  broadly  that  in  recent  years 
the  idea  of  devoting  any  definite  proportion  of 
the  surplus  revenue  to  the  extinction  of  debt, 
has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
terminable  annuities,  or  special  schemes  of  con- 
version. But  considerable  reductions  were 
roade  in  the  years  1906  and  1907.  [See 
National  Debt.] 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  in  1867  {Essays  in  Finance, 
1st  series,  4th  erl.  (1886),  p.  259)  made  a stand 
against  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  formulated 
an  able  plea  for  a national  effort  to  reduce  the 
fiebt,  though  this  at  present  presses  very  lightly 
on  the  British  nation  as  compared  ivith  the  time 
"hen  it  was  contracted.  A good  sketch  of  the 
change  of  opinion  in  this  direction  is  given  in 
724^25^™^^*^^'^  return  of  1869,  366,  I.,  pp. 

Frxncvple  of  a Sinldng  Fund. — As  indicated  in 
opening  words  of  this  article,  a sinking  fund 


is  in  its  essence  a good  thing.  It  is  used  with 
great  effect  in  modern  public  loans  of  a limited 
currency.  In  spite  of  the  discredit  which  fell 
upon  the  old  sinking  fund  the  essence  of  the 
system  has  been  preserved  and  applied  by 
financiers  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
United  States,  for  instance,  after  the  war  of 
1862,  set  aside  1 per  cent  of  their  entire  debt 
every  year  as  a sinking  fund  {Foreign  Office 
Reports,  289,  United  States,  1888,  p.  18). 

The  successful  application  of  a sinking  fund 
depends  on  two  things  : (1)  the  regular  invest- 
ment of  a given  annual  sum,  the  produce  of 
taxation  or  savings,  to  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  debt ; (2)  the  accumulation  of  all  the 
interest  upon  such  sums  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  claim  made  by  Dr.  Price  for  the  old 
sinking  fund,  that  it  was  accumulating  at  com- 
pound interest  and  paying  off  debt  by  its  own 
unaided  force,  was  theoretically  accurate  ; if  the 
fund  had  been  invested  outside  the  country  and 
the  interest  received  had  been  also  so  invested 
each  year — each  annual  sum  would  have  been 
bearing  compound  interest.  The  claim,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  particular  instance  based  on 
a fallacy,  because  the  annual  contributions  were 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  debt  which  they 
were  intended  to  pay  off ; therefore  the  dividends 
received  on  the  contributions  were  in  effect 
payments  on  a dead  debt  and  in  themselves 
unnecessary, — in  other  words  increased  contri- 
butions from  the  tax-payer  under  the  guise  of 
dividends.  Under  such  a scheme,  especially 
when  the  principal  was  often  raised  from  loan 
funds,  it  was  absurd  to  attribute  any  merit  to 
the  sinking  fund  beyond  the  bare  facts. 

In  the  case  of  loans  to  communities  such 
as  some  of  the  crown  colonies  of  the  British 
empire,  whose  resources  are  not  unlimited,  and 
whose  credit  is  easily  shaken  by  over-borroiving, 
the  sinking  fund  is  a guarantee  which  greatly 
increases  the  confidence  of  the  lending  public. 
Such  loans  are  usually  repayable  wdthin  a limited 
period.  To  provide  for  that  repayment  with- 
out undue  pressure  at  anyone  time  the  borrowing 
body — colonial  government,  or  municipality,  or 
whatever  it  may  be — provides  usually  1 per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  the  loan 
over  and  above  the  interest,  payable  to  tnistees 
who  invest  the  sums  so  received  in  the  securities 
of  other  bodies,  and  accumulate  both  capital 
and  interest  in  such  a way  as  to  form  a fund 
amounting  by  annual  accretions  and  at  com- 
pound interest  to  the  total  debt  to  be  repaid. 
Almost  all  the  smaller  British  colonial  loans  at 
the  present  day,  whether  issued  in  bonds  or  as 
inscribed  stock,  carry  a sinking  fund  of  this 
kind,  calculated  to  pay  off  the  capital  at  the 
expiration  of  the  cun-ency  of  the  loan.  The 
success  of  such  funds  is  undeniable,  because 
they  can  obtain  the  two  conditions  essential  to 
success,  viz.  official  trustees  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  and  an  area  of  absolutely  sound  in- 
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vestment  much  larger  than  the  debt  which 
they  are  intended  to  pay  oir. 

The  latter  of  these  conditions  is  not  readily 
available  in  the  case  of  the  debt  of  a great 
nation,  which  cannot  find  a large  field  for 
foreign  investment  -without  unduly  driving  up 
the  price  of  the  stock  in  which  it  elects  to 
invest,  and  in  any  case  must  take  a risk  of  loss 
if  it  quarrels  mth  the  nation  whose  stock  it 
holds.  For  such  a nation  simple  paying  off 
and  -wiping  out  of  its  o^vn  debt  is  the  safest 
plan. 

[The  literature  of  the  old  sinking  fund  is  con- 
siderable, vide  M'Culloch’s  Ldterature  of  Political 
Economy,  1845,  pp.  320  et  seq.  See  especially 
Pari.  Return,  366,  I.,  of  1868-69,  pp.  710  et  seq. 
Price,  Appeal  to  the  Nation  on  the  Subject  of  the 
National  Debt,  1774. — Hamilton,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  National  Debt,  1813. — Grenville,  An  Essay  on 
the  Sinking  Fund,  1827. — M'Culloch,  Taxation 
and  Finance,  pp.  446  et  seq.,  London,  1849 ; 
Parliamentary  Returns,  c.  8520-1847. — Eicardo, 
Works,  pp.  seq.  and  Letters.  ] o.  a.  h. 

SISA.  The  grant  to  the  treasury  of  Aragon, 
and  later  on  of  Castile,  of  a certain  proportion 
of  each  parcel  of  goods  weighed  or  measured. 
The  levying  of  the  Seevioio  {q.v.)  was  often 
voted  under  this  form. 

[Piernas  Hurtado,  Tratado  de  la  Hacienda,  vol. 
ii.  p.  55  (4th  ed.,  Madrid,  1891),  and  Canga 
Arguelles,  Diccionario  de  la  Hacienda  (London, 
1826).]  E.  ca. 

SISMONDI,  Jean  Charles  Leonard 
SiMONDE  DE  (1773-1842),  born  and  died  at 
Geneva.  Celebrated  principally  as  an  historian, 
he  deserves  to  be  studied  for  the  independence 
of  his  intellect,  the  integrity  of  his  character, 
and  his  lofty  humanitarian  sentiments — not- 
withstanding the  errors  in  his  economic  views, 
particularly  with  regard  to  labour  questions. 

He  began  life  as  an  employe  in  a house  of 
business  at  Lyons,  which  was  broken  up 
by  political  events  and  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  After  returning  to  Geneva, 
his  family  were  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
to  take  refuge  in  England.  They  soon  returned 
to  make  a short  stay  in  Geneva,  where  young 
Charles  narrowly  escaped  death  in  defending 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

His  father  then  bought  land  in  the  country 
near  Florence,  and  Charles  Sismondi  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  agriculture.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  study  of  political  economy, 
and  it  was  a happy  beginning.  Tlie  economic 
conditions  of  this  branch  of  industry  were  to 
him  the  object  of  deep  study, — interesting  traces 
of  which  are  to  bo  found  in  all  his  later  works. 

Among  other  things,  the  advantages  of 

fir  AY  AGE  have  often  been  ably  illustrated  by 
him. 

His  first  work.  Tableau  de  Vagrindture  toscane, 
8vo,  1801,  dates  from  this  period.  Two  years 
aftei  he  published  Iai  richesse  ou  principes  d’fco- 
nomie  politique  apqdiqufs  d la  Ugislation  du  com- 


merce, 2 vols.  8 VO,  1803,  his  masterpiece,  in  «hidi 
he  boldly  avows  himself  on  the  side  of  Adam 
Smith,  seeking,  however,  to  correct  him  in  some 
points.  He  was  not  then  acquainted  with  J.  B. 
Say,  whose  great  work  Traits  cTtconomie  politique 
appeared  in  1803.  However,  they  agreed  on  sei-^eral 
subjects,  not  the  least  important  of  these  being 
Free  Trade.  The  -weak  side  of  Sismondi  after 
this  date  was  the  question  of  the  division  of  the 
value  of  a product  between  the  dilferent  factors  by 
which  it  had  been  created.  His  mistake  on  this 
question,  which  was  only  half  formulated  in  1803, 
may  be  described  as  the  theoi-y  of  the  essaitial 
wage — what  the  Pwoman  Catholic  Church  it  the 
present  day  calls  the.^te  sedaire;  this  took  defnite 
form  as  time  went  on.  His  views  are  questionarle 
also  on  the  question  of  the  basis  of  the  right  of 
property  which  he  regarded  “as  a fortunate 
usurpation,  a gift  of  society,  and  not  a natural 
rightanteriortoit.”  Betweenl807-18  he  published 
his  celebrated  Histoire  des  rfpubliques  ilaliennet 
du  moyen-Age  (16  vols.  8vo).  a work  of  the  fimt 
rank  in  which  economic  subjects  are  often  tp- 
proached  with  a masterly  hanA 

A journey  which  he  made,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  restoration,  to  England,  -where  he  had  i.ot 
been  since  1793,  had  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  his  economic  views.  The  influence  exercised 
by  the  increase  of  machinerj'  on  the  condition  ol 
the  work-people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
touched  him  deeply.  The  suff'erings  he  witnessed 
moved  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  influence  his 
public  opinions.  From  that  time  his  reason  was 
the  slave  of  the  sentimental  impulses  of  his  heart, 
and  Les  nouveaux  jrrincipes  (tScotwmie  poHtique 
ou  de  la  richesse  dans  ses  rapports  axxc  la  populavum 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1st  ed.  1819  ; 2nd  ed.  1827)  display 
serious  incongruities  when  compared  with  hi< 
work  of  1803.  In  the  latter  he  declares  that 
economic  science  is  “ in  many  respects  the  domain 
of  sensibility  and  the  imagination,”  and  attacks 
with  vigour  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  laissez- 
passer.  This  work  is  a mine  whence  the  socialists 
have  extracted  those  erroneous  but  moving  argu- 
ments with  -which  they  attack  the  natural  order 
of  economic  society.  In  conclusion,  Sismondi 
proposes  two  remedies,  the  one — prohibition  by 
law  of  the  marriage  of  all  who  cannot  prove  they 
have  sufficient  means  to  bring  up  a family.  He 
proposed  this  specific  in  1819  ; he  gave  it  up  in 
1827.  The  other — the  charging  the  employer 
with  whatever  is  required  to  make  up  what  he 
terms  the  necessary  icage  of  the  -workmen. 

In  other  words,  the  supposed  needs  of  the 
labourer — things  which  are  extremely  variable, 
varying  according  to  country,  period,  indinduals, 
profession,  age,  customs,  etc, — are  to  fix  his  s.alary. 

This  discussion  on  the  position  of  the  workman  s 
wage  is  characteristic  of  the  time  when  Sismondi 
WTOte  his  principal  works,  a period  influenced  by 
the  distress  caused  by  the  great  war  on  the 
continent  and  the  economic  troubles  which  followed 
when  peace  returned  to  Europe. 

The  development  of  the  erroneous  doctrine  of 
the  necessary  wage  is  set  forth  theoretically  in 
Richesse  commerciale,  1803.  A letter  to  Channing 
written  in  1831  shows  that  Sismondi  at  last  had 
doubts  ns  to  the  efficacy  of  the  second  remedy,  and 
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renounced  it  while  proposing  others.  A collection 
in  three  volumes  appeared  1836-38  under  the 
title  of  Etudes  sur  les  sciences  sociales — the  first 
was  devoted  to  Etudes  sur  les  constitutions  des 
peuples  litres,  and  the  two  others  to  J^tudes  sur 
V icotiomie  politique  which  reproduced  the  views  in 
the  former  work  almost  literally,  or  at  least  views 
inspired  by  the  same  doctrine. 

Sismondi  devoted  twenty-three  years  of  his  life 
(from  1818  to  1842)  to  his  Histoire  des  Frangais 
consisting  of  thirty -one  volumes  of  which  one 
volume  contains  the  tables.  He  was  prevented 
by  death  from  doing  more  than  twenty -nine 
volumes,  and  the  thirtieth  as  well  as  the  general 
index  is  wTitten  by  M.  Ani6d4e  Rende.  It  is  an 
excellent  work,  but  it  would  have  gained,  especi- 
ally ns  regards  style,  by  another  revision. 

Sismondi,  in  conjunction  with  Fix,  assisted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Revue  nouvede  d'iconomie 
politique,  which,  in  spite  of  its  excellent  editors, 
existed  only  for  a short  time  (1833-1835). 

Sismondi  took  part  throughout  his  life  in  the 
political  movements  of  his  country — he  was  a 
member  of  the  AssemMie  constituante  helvUique, 
and  was  appointed  an  active  member  a few  days 
before  his  death,  when  he  delivered  a speech, 
though  with  great  difficulty. 

Besides  those  just  mentioned,  Sismondi  produced 
many  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
De  la  litUrature  du  midi  de  V Europe  (4  vols.  8vo, 
1813),  republished  in  1819  and  1829 ; Julia  SSvSra 
ou  Van  420  (a  description  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Gauls  of  the  time  of  Clovis)  (3 
vols.  12mo,  1822). — Histoire  de  la  renaissance  de 
la  libertl  en  Italic,  de  ses  progrls,  de  sa  dicadence 
el  de  sa  chute  (2  vols.  8vo,  1832). — Histoire  de  la 
chute  de  V empire  romain  et  du  diclin  de  la  civilisa- 
tion de  Van  250  d Van  1000  (2  vols.  8vo,  1835). 

M.  Mignet,  in  May  1835,  and  M.  Alph.  Courtois 
in  October  1892,  read  notices  of  Sismondi  and 
his  works  before  the  Institutde  France,  Acadimie 
des  sciences  morales  et  politiques,  the  former  re- 
garding him  as  an  historian  and  a man  of  letters, 
the  latter  as  an  economist.  a.  c.  f. 

SIXPENCE.  English  silver  coin,  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  coins  of  this 
denomination  issued  since  that  time  ; — 


Reign. 

Year. 

Weight. 

[ Finene.ss. 

Value  in  silver 
025  fine  at 
5s.  6d.  per  oz. 

Edward  \T.  . 
Elizabeth 
Elizabeth  to  t 

George  III.  /• 

George  III.  and  i 
subsequently  f 

1552 
1560 
1601  to  1 
1816  / 
1816  1 
onwards  / 

grs. 

48 

48 

46J 

43-6363 

025 

925 

925 

925 

Old. 

6jd. 

OJd. 

Od. 

SLAVERY. 

Slavery,  p.  409;  Slave  Trade,  p.  409;  Slave  Labour, 
p.  410. 

I’rom  the  earliest  times  in  all  nations  the 
system  by  which  the  stronger  enslaved  the 


weaker  has  for  a time  prevailed.  In  early  times 
it  was  customary  to  reduce  to  the  status  of 
slave  all  captives  taken  in  war,  however  noble 
them  bii'tli  might  be.  Alike  in  the  East,  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  in  ancient  Rome,  the  system 
flourished.  Of  the  conditions  of  slave  life  in 
Greece  and  Rome  fuU  accounts  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  status 
and  its  ameliorations  is  hardly  within  the  scope 
of  this  article  (for  further  information  see 
Abolitionist  ; Emancipation  ; Serf  ; Vill- 
einage). The  general  recognition  of  slavery 
as  a lawful  status  was  made  more  and  more 
impossible  by  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Slave  Trade. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  16th 
centm-y,  a new  and  systematic  traffic  in  slaves 
was  inaugurated  by  Christian  nations,  and  a 
rigime  of  cultivation  based  on  slavery  was  con- 
tinued almost  to  our  own  day.  The  use  of 
negro  slaves  by  the  Moors  in  North  Africa, 
which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
probably  suggested  the  idea  of  negro  slaves  to 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  The  importa- 
tion of  the  African  negi’o  into  America  and  the 
West  Indies  became  a recognised  and  profitable 
traffic  which  quickly  feU  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  and  later,  under  the  Assiento  Treaty 
of  1713,  was  almost  monopolised  by  the  English. 
The  facility  of  obtaining  such  labour  built  up 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
placed  it  on  a wasteful  and  extravagant  basis  ; 
the  same  facility  opened  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peni.  To  some  extent  the  Spaniards  and 
Dutch  also  enslaved  the  American  aborigines  ; 
but  these  were  inferior  labourers,  and  the  Dutch 
in  their  greatest  American  settlements — those 
in  Guiana — found  it  the  best  policy  to  treat 
the  natives  as  friends  and  allies.  The  king  of 
Denmark,  in  1792,  took  the  lead  in  abolishing 
the  traffic  in  negi-o  slaves,  England  fol- 
lowed in  1807,  and  in  the  same  year  the  United 
States  completed  their  legislation  against  the 
trade.  France  was  not  long  behind.  The 
Spanish  government,  which  had  always  secretly 
encouraged  the  traffic,  though  interdicted  from 
its  actual  exercise  by  the  power  of  the  Dutch, 
were  last  to  give  way.  It  followed  naturally 
from  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  that  slavery 
itself  should  be  abolished.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  emancipation 
of  all  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  in  1833, 
and  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  in  1862  which  led  to  civil  war  the  same 
year.  Through  the  action  of  Cuba  (1886)  and 
Brazil  (1887)  slavery  in  nations  of  European 
origin  has  entirely  disappeared.  Yet  even  at 
the  present  day,  amongst  highly  civilised 
nations,  forms  of  slave  traffic  are  liable  to 
revive  from  time  to  time,  and  are  only  checked 
by  a lively  public  morality. 
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Slave  Labour. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  economists  that 
slave  labour  is  dear  labour,  extravagant  in 
method  as  well  as  brutalising  in  effect  both  on 
the  master  and  slave.  This  may  be  fairly 
adopted  as  the  broad  principle  based  on 
experience  and  history  ; but  it  is  not  always 
of  the  essence  of  slave  labour  ; many  instances 
have  occurred,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  southern  states  of  America,  where  a sort 
of  feudal  attachment  had  sprung  up  between 
slaves  and  the  employer.  It  is  possible  that 
this  could  only  take  place  where  a creature  of 
low  organisation  could  not  look  beyond  mere 
bodily  comfort.  There  are  certainly  many  who 
know  the  West  Indian  negro  well  who  would 
argue  that  a negro  slave,  really  well  cared  for, 
will  do  better  and  more  cheerful  work  than 
many  a free  man.  This  side  of  the  picture  has 
been  too  often  overlooked  by  writers  on  slavery  ; 
they  have  naturally  revolted  from  the  whole 
conception  of  slavery,  and  detested  the  thought- 
lessness and  barbarities  which  were  too  often 
the  most  conspicuous  accompaniments  of  slave 
life  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  states. 

So  far  as  the  condition  of  slaves  was  regulated 
with  harshness,  their  labour  was  marked  by 
the  following  defects  : — 

(1)  A low  degree  of  productiveness,  because 
there  was  no  personal  inducement  to  do  good 
work. 

(2)  Great  wastefulness  and  expense  (a)  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  a disproportionate 
amount  of  supervision  ; (b)  because  of  waste  of 
life  and  the  importation  of  fresh  slaves  at  a 
high  cost. 

It  is  so  generally  admitted  that  “ slave 
labour  is  of  all  kinds  the  most  inefficient,  and 
that  punishment  and  authority  are  inferior  to 
reward  and  free  contract  as  stimulants  to  exer- 
tion” (Nicholson,  Priticiples,  p.  359),  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  fully. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  point  to  the  par- 
ticularly fair  and  impartial  summing  up  by 
Mill  as  to  the  extent  to  which  slave  labour  in 
the  West  Indies  may  have  enabled  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  sugar  industry,  aud  been  a source 
of  wealth  to  the  employers. 

[The  literature  of  slavery  is  endless,  especi.ally 
the  English  works  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  For  an  account  of  it  in  Greece  and 
Home  see  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Antiquities ; s.v. 
■‘Servus,”  and  Wallon,  j/istoire  de  V Ksdavage 
dans  VantiquitS,  Paris,  1879,  3 vols.  8vo.  For 
Rome  see  also  llamsay,  Manned  of  Roman  Anti- 
quities, pp.  94-100.  For  a summary  of  negro 
slavery,  see  Payne,  European  Colonies,  p.  73-5. — 
Caldecott,  English  Colonisation  and  Empire.  — 
Lucas,  Historical  Oeagraphy — West  Indies,  ]ip. 
65  et  scq.  For  economic  effects  consult  Adam 
Smith,  Wealth  qf  Nations,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ii. — Mill’s 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  v. — 
Nicholson,  Principles,  pp.  358-359.  — Cairnes, 
Slave  Power,  2nd  ed.  1863.]  c.  a.  n. 


SLIDING  SCALE  (WAGES> 

Sliding  Scale,  p.  410 : the  Standard  Wage  In  the  Sliding 
Scale,  p.  411. 

Slidi.\g  Scale  (Wage.s).  In  trades  where 
it  is  recognised  that  the  wages  of  labour  may 
appropriately  vary  with  the  price  of  the  jjar- 
ticular  product  into  which  the  labour  enters,  as 
in  coal  mining,  and  where  there  are  organisations 
of  capital  and  labour  strong  enough  to  obtain 
trustworthy  statistics  and  enforce  decisions,  the 
sliding  scale  seems  to  commend  itself  as  an 
admirable  way  of  regulating  wages.  The  initial 
difficulty  lies  in  determining  the  “standards"  ; 
that  is,  the  price  which  may  be  considered 
normal  and  the  wage  which  may  be  considered 
normal  when  this  price  rules  (see  Staxdaed 
Rate  (of  Wages)).  The  second  difficulty  lies 
in  fixing  the  ’percentage  of  rise  or  fall  of  wage 
which  shall  accompany  rise  or  fall  of  price,  in 
such  a way  that  there  shall  be  an  approximately 
satisfactory  division  of  the  added  price  between 
labour  and  the  other  factors.  Usually  a certain 
period  of  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  is  taken 
as  normal,  and  the  average  prices  and  wages 
ruling  during  this  period  are  taken  as  the 
“standards.”  The  relative  percentages  of  rise 
or  fall  are  likewise  empirical!}'  determined.  A 
revision-period  of  two  or  three  months  being 
decided  on,  at  the  end  of  each  revision-period 
chosen  accountants,  who  have  access  to  the 
books  of  the  employers,  decide  whether  price 
has  risen  or  fallen,  and,  on  this  finding,  intimate 
an  advance  or  reduction  of  wages. 

For  example,  when  the  Sonth  Wales  sliding 
scale  was  established  in  1875,  the  standards 
were  taken  by  reference  to  the  prices  and  wages 
ruling  during  the  year  1869:  the  revision-period 
was  fixed  at  six  months  ; and  the  percentages 
were  7i  rise  in  wage  for  every  shilling  per  ton 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  Since  then  various 
changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time ; at 
present  the  standard  price  is  between  7s.  lOjd. 
and  8s.  Wages  alter  8|  per  cent  for  every 
shilling  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  coal ; the  revision- 
period  is  two  months. 

The  advantages  of  a sliding  scale  as,  to  a 
certain  extent,  reconciling  the  interests  of  labour 
and  capital,  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  It  is,  of 
course,  only  in  a few  cases  that  labour  enters  so 
largely  and  directly  into  the  making  of  a jiar- 
ticular  commodity  that  wages  can  be  regulated 
by  its  price.  But  in  coal  and  iron-stone  mining, 
and  in  the  manufactured  iron  and  steel  trades, 
the  application  of  the  sliding  scale  is  easy,  and 
the  fact  that,  for  over  twenty  years,  the  richest 
and  largest  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain,  those 
of  South  Wales,  have  held  by  the  system  without 
a break  is  sufficient  jiroof  of  its  practicability. 

The  practical  difficulties  encountered  may 
for  the  most  jiart  be  traced  to  an  economic 
weakness  in  jirinciple.  Granted  that  labour 
and  capital,  as  instruments  of  production,  get 
their  value  from  that  realised  by  their  products. 
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and  that  the  total  remuneration  of  labour  may 
be  expected  to  follow  the  value  of  the  total 
product  of  industry  (national  dividend),  it  is 
questionable  if  this  principle  is  realised  by  a 
system  which  establishes  a direct  connection 
between  price  of  any  one  kind  of  labour,  and 
price  of  any  one  product.  It  is  evident  that 
the  price  of  coal  may  be  advanced  or  reduced 
without  much  reference  to  general  prosperity, 
and  a particular  class  of  wages  may,  under  a 
sliding  scale,  be  raised  or  depressed  at  the  same 
time  that  wages  generally  are  taking  an  opposite 
direction,  in  which  case  the  miner  obtains  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  national  produce. 
In  the  long  run  this  would  probably  work  out 
fairly  enough,  but  it  is  a common  experience 
that  workmen  are  slow  to  recognise  that,  if  they 
get  an  advance  of  wages  when,  iri'espective  of 
general  prices,  the  prices  of  their  particular  pro- 
duct rise,  they  must  submit  to  a reduction  when 
the  prices  of  their  particular  product  fall. 
“Where  it  is  customary  for  employers  to  take 
contracts  for  delivery  over  long  periods  at  a fixed 
price,  as  in  shipping  orders,  in  su2)ply  for  gas 
works,  etc.,  another  form  of  the  same  difficulty 
emerges.  In  such  cases  the  rise  of  wages  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  current  newspaper 
quotations  for  coal  does  not  come  at  the  end 
of  the  revision-period,  and  may  never  come  at 
all  if  prices  should  fall  again  before  the  contracts 
expire.  The  men  are  apt  to  think  that  they 
would  have  been  better  off  without  a sliding- 
scale  system.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  persuade 
them  that  their  employers,  in  making  the  con- 
tracts, have  not  trusted  to  the  sliding  scale  to 
keep  wages  down,  particularly  if  miners  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  not  under  the  sliding  scale, 
are  enjoying  an  advance. 

The  experience  of  South  Wales,  however,  has 
proved  that  when  men  and  masters  meet  round  a 
table  to  discuss  points  of  conflict,  the  difficulties 
mentioned  are  found  not  insuperable. 

The  Standard  Wage  in  the  Sliding 
Scale.  The  determination  of  the  “standard 
wage  ” on  a sliding  scale  is  usually  empirical, 
being  either  the  current  wage  at  the  time  when 
the  scale  is  established,  or  the  average  wage  over 
a period  of  time  taken  as  normal.  Theoretic- 
ally, the  standard  wage  should  be  the  wage 
which  will  keep  the  remuneration  of  the  par- 
ticular labour  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  all 
other  kinds  of  labour  of  similar  skill  and  con- 
ditions in  the  country  ; rises  or  falls  therefrom 
being  regarded  either  as  accidental  or  as  tending 
to  balance  each  other.  According  as  the  em- 
pirical determination  coincides  with  the  theo- 
retical standard,  may  the  sliding  scale  be  ex- 
pected to  work  satisfactorily  or  not  (see  Sliding 
Scale). 

[J.  E.  C.  Munro,  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal 
Industry. — Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry. — 
b.  L.  Price,  Industrial  Peace. — Smart,  Studies  in 
Economics,  No.  ITI.]  w.  s. 


SLIP.  When  an  insurance  broker  is  re- 
quested to  effect  a marine  insurance  he  prejiares 
a brief  memorandum  (called  the  slip)  of  the 
particulars  of  the  proposed  risk,  which  is 
presented  to  the  undeiAvriters,  who  each  initial 
it  for  the  sum  he  underwrites.  The  slip  forms 
the  agreement  between  the  jiarties,  but  by  the 
30  Viet.  c.  23,  § 7 and  9,  a marine  insurance 
must  be  embodied  in  a policy.  The  slip, 
therefore,  is  not  enforceable,  though  it  may 
be  given  in  evidence,  if  material  (see  Insur- 
ance, Marine). 

[Arnould  on  Marine  Insurance,  London,  1887.] 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

SMALL  HOLDINGS  ACT  1892  (55  & 56 
Viet.  c.  31).  Ever  since  J.  S.  Mill’s  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  dwelt  so  earnestly  on  the 
usefulness  of  Peasant  Proprietors,  there  has 
been  a growing  opinion  in  favour  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  small  landowners  in  England. 
But  such  a result  is  more  easily  desired  than 
attained.  Agricultural  estates  in  England  are 
usually  of  considerable  extent,  and  their  owners 
are  commonly  anxious  to  keep  them  undi- 
minished. When  the  owner  is  disposed  to  sell, 
he  generally  finds  it  more  convenient  to  sell  in 
considerable  quantities.  Even  when  the  owner 
is  disposed  to  sell  the  land  farm  by  farm,  a 
single  farm  is  usually  more  than  the  most 
thrifty  labourer  can  purchase.  He  finds  it 
cheaper  and  altogether  more  advantageous  to 
hire  than  to  buy.  Partly  through  these 
obstacles,  and  partly  through  the  opportunities 
of  a different  kind  offered  by  the  to%vns,  the 
ambitious  and  energetic  labourer  seldom  even 
thinks  of  becoming  a landed  proprietor.  Occa- 
sionally he  becomes  a tenant  farmer,  but  though 
this  may  be  a more  comfortable  condition,  it  is 
not  what  agrarian  reformers  have  desired  for 
the  country.  In  recent  years  the  decline  of 
agriculture  has  made  many  landowners  anxious 
to  sell  at  a low  price  to  any  one  who  would 
buy  land,  and  the  legislature  has  passed  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  to  assist  the  labouring 
class  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
Any  county  council  may,  and  every  county 
council  not  of  a borough  must,  apjioint  a com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  there  is  cause  for 
putting  the  act  into  operation.  Any  county 
elector  may  petition  the  council  to  do  so,  and 
if  his  application  is  in  good  faith,  it  must  be 
acceded  to.  The  county  council  may  buy  or 
lease  land  for  small  holdings,  but  has  no  power 
of  compulsory  purchase.  It  may  also  execute 
such  works  of  road -making,  draining,  and 
fencing,  as  can  best  be  canied  out  before  the 
land  has  been  divided.  It  may  then  sell  the 
land  in  small  holdings,  that  is  to  say,  holdings 
of  more  than  one  acre  but  not  of  more  than 
fifty  acres,  or  exceeding  an  annual  value  of  £50. 
One-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  paid 
on  completion  of  the  contract,  and  the  balance 
by  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  and 
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interest  spread  over  fifty  years.  Moreover,  a 
fourth  of  the  purchase-money  may  be  secured 
by  a perpetual  rent-charge.  Where  the  land 
has  only  been  leased  to  the  county  council, 
or  where  the  person  desiring  to  occupy  it  cannot 
afford  the  purchase-money,  it  may  be  let  in 
small  holdings  of  not  more  than  fifteen  acres, 
or  £15  annual  value.  Small  holdings  are  only 
to  be  provided  for  those  who  mean  to  cultivate 
them  personally,  and  must  not  be  used  for  any 
but  agi-icultural  purposes,  or  be  divided,  as- 
signed, or  let  wthout  the  sanction  of  the  county 
council.  The  county  council  may  also  advance 
to  tenants  of  small  holdings  on  private  estates 
the  money  necessary  to  purchase  such  holdings. 
Where  small  holdings  have  been  provided,  the 
county  council  may  delegate  its  powers  to  a 
committee  containing  representatives  of  the 
parish  council  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  small 
holdings  are  situated.  The  intention  of  the 
act  is  that  the  county  council  should  not  incur 
auy  permanent  loss  in  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions. The  temporary  brndhen  imposed  on 
the  county  must  not  be  more  than  can  be  met 
by  a rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound. 

No  appreciable  effect  has  been  produced  at 
present  by  this  act.  A parliamentary  return, 
printed  August  1895,  showed  that  up  to  that 
time  petitions  under  the  act  had  been  presented 
in  rather  less  than  half  the  counties  of  England 
and  Scotland,  that  small  holdings  had  been 
provided  only  in  some  eight  or  nine  counties, 
and  that  their  total  extent  was  but  a few 
hundred  acres.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
whether  the  act  will  be  more  operative  in.  the 
future. 

[See  text  of  act.  Arts.  Allot.ment  ; Holdings 
OP  Land  ; Land  ; Morcellement. — Wright  and 
Hobhouse,  Local  Oovemment  and  Local  Taxation, 
2nd  ed.  1894. — Parker,  Duties  of  County  Councils. 
Small  Holdings,  Appendix.]  f.  c.  m. 

SMALL  NOTES.  See  Bank  Notes. 

SMITH,  Adam  (1723-90),  was  born  at  Kirk- 
caldy, Fifeshire,  N.B.,  a few  months  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  comptroller  of  the 
customs  of  Kirkcaldy.  He  attended  the  gram- 
mar school  there,  was  barely  three  years  student 
at  Glasgow  University  (1737-40),  and  went 
with  a Snell  Exhibition  in  1740  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  There  he  remained  till  1746, 
returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  delivered  lectures  on 
literature  as  well  as  on  economics  at  Edinburgh 
1748-49,  and  edited  the  poems  of  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  published  1749.  In  1751  ho  became 
jirofessor  of  logic  at  Glasgow,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in 
1752.  He  contributed  to  the  short-lived  AHm- 
burgh  Review  1755,  and  gained  fame  outside 
of  Scotland  by  his  Moral  Sentiments  1759. 
Charles  Townshond  persuaded  him  to  resign  his 
chair  in  1763  and  become  travelling  tutor  to 
the  young  Duke  of  Bucclouch.  Under  these 
auspices  ho  visited  Paris,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux, 


Montpellier,  and  Geneva,  but  stayed  longest  (a 
year  and  a half)  at  Toulouse,  and  nearl}'  a year 
at  Paris.  The  Wealth  of  Nalions  was  begun 
at  Toulouse ; and  the  author  owed  to  this, 
French  visit  the  knowledge  of  French  industries, 
finance,  and  administration  so  abundantly  mani- 
fested throughout  that  work.  His  pupil’s  rank, 
his  own  rising  fame,  and,  not  least,  his  friend- 
ship with  David  Hume,  secured  him  access  Vj 
the  philosophical,  political,  and  literary  celebri- 
ties whom  he  would  most  have  desired  to  know, 
including  Voltaire,  Turgot,  and  Uuesnat. 
Returning  to  England  October  1766,  he  was 
back  at  Kirkcaldy  in  ilay  1767,  and  was  little 
out  of  it,  except  to  visit  Edinburgh  and  London, 
tUl  the  end  of  1773,  when  he  seems  to  have 
lived  in  London  till  his  book  was  out  at  the 
beginning  of  1776,  the  year  of  Hume’s  death. 
Two  years  afterwards  Adam  Smith  was  made 
commissioner  of  customs  at  Edinburgh  1778, 
and  remained  there  tiU  his  death  in  1790. 

What  Adam  Smith  proposed  to  achieve  was 
not  merely  a treatise  on  moral  philosophy  and 
a treatise  on  economics,  but  a complete  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  in  which  the  two 
elements  of  history  and  theory  were  to  be 
closely  conjoined.  This  was  his  programme  as 
early  as  1759,  for  it  stands  recorded  in  the 
concluding  sentences  of  the  Moral  SentimenU. 
It  was  carried  out  for  ethics  in  the  Moral  Senti- 
ments ; but  Adam  Smith  found  the  rest  of  the 
programme  too  large  for  one  book.  “ I shall 
in  another  discourse  endeavour  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  principles  of  law  and 
government  and  of  the  diflferent  revolutions 
they  have  undergone  in  the  different  ages  and 
periods  of  society,  not  only  in  what  concerns 
justice,  but  in  what  concenis  police,  revenue,  and 
arms,  and  whatever  else  is  the  object  of  law  ' 
(Moral  Sentiments,  1st  ed.,  p.  551).  In  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  however,  he  dealt  only  with 
“police,  revenue,  and  arms, ”in  fact,  with  regula- 
tions founded  on  expediency,  while  those  founded 
on  justice  remain  almost  entirely  untouched  as 
well  as  the  general  theory  of  jurisprudence  itself. 
Some  light  is  thrown  on  his  probable  lines  of 
treatment  by  the  Glasgow  stiident’s  Notes  of 
Lectures,  edited  by  Mr.  Cannan. 

Adam  Smith’s  theory  of  moral  sentiments  is, 
in  brief,  that  they  are  founded,  not,  as  Hume 
said,  on  self-interest,  but  on  fellow-feeling — the 
power  one  man  has  of  putting  himself  in  tlie 
])lace  of  another,  and  judging  others  by  himself, 
himself  by  others.  On  this  foundation  are 
built  two  distinct  kinds  of  moral  judgments, 
judgments  of  propriety  and  judgments  of  merit. 
'I'o  liave  propriety,  an  action  done  by  another 
must  show  an  effect  proportioned  to  the  cause, 
it  must  not  imply  a {lassion  greater  than  1_ 
should  feel  in  the  circumstances  ; outbursts  oi 
passion  must  be  so  toned  down  that  the  spectator 
can  enter  into  them.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
have  merit,  an  action  must  show  a tendency  to 
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produce  a beneficent  ettect.  In  both  cases,  the 
judgment  depends  on  a regard  for  others  which 
is  a reflected  regard  for  ourselves.  Thus  the 
treatise  is,  as  described  in  the  later  title-pages, 
“an  analysis  of  the  principles  by  which  men 
naturally  judge  concerning  the  conduct  and 
character  first  of  their  neighbours,  and  after- 
wards of  themselves.”  One  of  the  moral 
virtues,  however,  stands  by  itself,  namely  justice. 
It  begins  with  fellow-feeling,  but  its  main 
support  is  utUity.  Without  justice,  society 
could  not  remain  in  existence.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Wealth  of  Nations  itself  may  be  said 
to  have  gi-own  out  of  a projected  treatise  on 
justice.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  reference  in 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  to  the  earlier  book,  but 
there  is  no  conflict  between  them,  and  we  must 
believe  the  express  statements  of  the  author 
that  they  form  part  of  one  whole.  A belief  in 
the  “invisible  hand”  is  common  to  both,  and 
there  is  the  same  belief  that,  on  the  whole, 
“nature  ” works  for  human  happiness  and  pro- 
gress. There  is  no  confusion  of  happiness  with 
wealth  ; we  are  told  in  the  earlier  book  that 
happiness  is  fairly  well  distributed  over  all 
ranks  of  life  rich  and  poor. 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776)  is  the  book  that  has  prob- 
ably secured  its  author  as  near  an  approach  to  im- 
mortality as  can  fall  to  any  economic  writer.  The 
following  are  the  main  outlines. 

“Political  Economy”  is  to  Adam  Smith  “an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations.” 
(Title,  compared  with  IV.  ix.  307, 1,  ed.  M'Culloch,  1863) 
“The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour”  of  a 
country  makes  “ the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its 
inhabitants”  (II.  iii.  149,  1).  “The  annual  labour  of 
every  nation  is  the  fund  which  supplies  it  with  aU  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  it  annually 
consumes  ” (I.  Introd.).  The  labour  is  the  “ cause  " and 
the  commodities,  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  are 
the  “ nature”  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  live  books.  The  first  is 
devoted  to  labour,  the  second  to  stock,  including  capital, 
the  third  to  the  history  of  the  growth  of  wealth  in  difler- 
ent  nations,  the  fourth  to  systems  of  political  economy, 
and  the  fifth  to  the  state  and  its  revenue. 

Why  are  savage  societies  less  wealthy  than  civilised  ? 
Mainly  because  of  the  division  of  labour  that  prevails  in 
the  civilised,  to  the  immense  increase  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  labourers.  It  improves  dexterity,  saves 
time,  and  leads  to  inventions.  It  is  due  to  a “natural 
propensity"  of  men  to  barter  and  exchange  with  one 
another,  but  it  is  not  itself  devised  by  men,  it  has 
grown  up  of  itself.  It  is  not  due  to  dilVerence  of  talents  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  creates  these.  It  is  limited  by  the 
extent  of  the  market,  being  the  more  applicable  the 
niore  the  market  is  widened  (I.  iii.).  It  leads,  through 
the  growing  difficulties  of  barter,  to  the  invention  of 
money  (I.  iv.).  It  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  fonnation  of  stock  (I.  i.  cp.  II.  i.  Introd.). 

The  mention  of  money  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  value, 
and  a distinction  of  value  in  use  from  value  in  exchange. 
Money  is  for  short  periods  a good  common  measure  of 
value  In  exchange,  and  corn  is  a better  for  long  periods ; 
but  labour,  which  was  the  first  price  for  all  things,  is  the 
best  measure  of  their  value.  By  “labour”  here  Adam 
Smith  means  the  labour  purchased  by  an  article,  not  the 
labour  Involved  in  the  making  of  the  article  ; but  he 
finds  it  hard  to  hold  by  this  distinction,  and  to  keep  the 
senses  of  the  words  clear.  (See  1.  iv.  v.) 

What  are  the  “ component  parts  of  the  prices  of  com- 
modities” as  they  are?  They  are  mainly  three— wages, 
profits,  and  rent  (I.  vl.).  These  are  “ the  three  original 
sources  of  all  revenue  as  well  as  of  all  exchangeable 
value.  All  other  revenue  is  ultimately  derived  from 
some  one  or  other  of  these”  (I.  v.  24,  1). 

Now  there  is  in  every  given  society  or  neighbourhood 


an  ordinary,  average,  or  customary  rate  of  wages,  profits, 
and  rent,  determined  by  the  circumstances.  This  rate 
may  be  called  the  “natural  ” rate,  and  when  goods  are 
sold  at  such  a price  as  to  yield  just  this  rate,  then  they 
are  sold  at  their  “ natural  ” price.  The  market  price  is 
determined  by  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  moment, 
and  may  be  above  or  below  the  natural  price,  but  it 
“ gravitates  ” towards  the  natural  price  (27,  2);  if  the 
producers  are  to  carry  on  their  business,  the  price  “ over 
any  considerable  time " must  be  equal  to  the  natural 
price,  the  price  it  has  really  cost  to  bring  the  goods  to 
market  (I.  vii.  26,  26). 

In  detail,  the  “ natural  rate  " of  wages  was  at  first  the 
whole  produce  (I.  viii.  29,  1),  but,  after  the  appropriation 
of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock,  it  is  part  of  a con- 
tract between  employer  and  employed.  The  lowest  wages 
would  yield  only  physical  necessaries,  but  the  actual 
customary  rate  is  beyond  that  point  in  most  countries, 
especially  in  England,  where  the  customary  rate  has 
happily  been  rising.  How  high  it  is  depends  on  the 
state  of  industry  in  a country,  whether  progressive, 
stationary,  or  declining  (I.  viii.). 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  that  is  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  is  happiest  in  the  progressive 
state  when  society  is  advancing  to  the  further  acquisition 
of  wealth  (37, 1,  cp.  36,  2).  We  seem  to  be  in  that  state 
at  present.  On  the  contrary  the  rate  of  profit,  re- 
flected in  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  has  been  falling ; 
“ the  increase  of  stock  which  raises  wages  tends  to  lower 
profit  ” through  the  competition  of  merchants  (I.  ix.  40). 
The  two  can  be  high  together  only  in  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  a now  colony  (42,  1). 

If  there  is  a “natural  rate”  for  wages  and  profits, 
why  is  it  that  dilTerent  trades  are  very  differently  re- 
warded? The  answer  is  that  in  the  long-establi.shed 
trades,  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  apart  from  interference  of  government, 
“the  whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
dift'erent  employments  of  labour  and  stock  must  be 
either  perfectly  equal  or  continually  tending  towards 
equality  ” (I.  x.  45,  2,  cp.  52,  2) ; but  this  means  that  the 
disagreeable,  difficult,  responsible,  precarious,  and  in- 
constant employments  must  have  a money  reward  in 
proportion  to  their  drawbacks.  In  the  case  of  profits, 
the  disadvantages  that  secure  compensation  are  mainly 
disagreeableness  and  risk.  Profits  tend  much  more 
surely  to  a level  than  wages  (50,  2). 

Even  where  liberty  exists,  there  would  be  causes  at 
work  to  disturb  the  balance.  But  there  is  not  perfect 
liberty.  Corporations,  apprenticeships,  laws  of  settle- 
ment, restrict  competition  and  hinder  the  circulation 
of  labour  in  one  department,  while  endowments  increase 
competition  in  another.  The  result  is  a disturbance 
of  the  natural  progress  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wrong  often  done  to  the  labourer  by  the  infi  inge- 
ment  of  his  most  sacred  rights  of  property,  “the 
property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labour" 
(I.  X.  pt.  ii..  Inequalities  occasioned  by  the  policy  of 
Europe). 

“Rent,  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of 
land,”  stands  on  a different  footing  from  wages  and 
profits.  The  landlord's  interest  is  to  leave  the  tenant 
“ no  greater  share  of  the  produce  than  what  is  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  stock  from  which  he  furnishes  the  seed, 
pays  the  labour,  and  purchases  and  maintains  the 
cattle  and  other  instruments  of  husbandry,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  stock  in  the 
neighbourhood";  what  remains  is  the  “natural  rent 
of  land.”  It  is  a monopoly  price,  and  is  “not  at  all 
proportioned  to  what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  out 
U))on  the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  to  what  ho  can 
afford  to  take,  but  to  what  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
give”  (xi.  66,  67).  If  the  juice  of  tlie  produce  is  less 
than  enough  to  repay  the  farmer  his  outgoings  with 
ordinary  profits,  there  will  be  no  surplus  for  rent. 
Hence  rent  enters  into  price  in  a different  way  from 
wages  and  profits.  “ High  or  low  wages  and  profits  are 
the  causes  of  high  or  low  price  ; high  or  low  rent  is  the 
effect  of  it”  (67,  1).  Land  on  which  food  is  raised 
always  affords  a rent,  for  men  multiply  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  their  subsistence,  and  so  food  is  always  in 
demand.  Such  land  almost  always  jiroduces  a surjjlus 
for  rent,  though  the  amount  of  the  surplus  will  vary 
(1)  with  the  fertility,  (2)  with  the  situation  (67,  2).  The 
surplus  too  is  greater  for  corn  lands,  and  the  value  of 
these  and  their  produce  is  greater  also,  till  the  time 
when  with  the  extension  of  cultivation  the  Bujiply  of 
meat  from  the  native  pastures  becomes  insufficient. 
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and  it  becomes  worth  the  landlord’s  while  to  turn 
corn  lands  into  pasture  (C8,  2).  In  Europe  for  the  most 
part  corn  lands  regulate  the  rent  of  all  other  cultivate<l 
land  (73,  1).  If  the  common  food  were  potatoes  or  rice, 
cheaper  food  than  corn,  the  landlord's  surplus  would  be 
larger,  and  the  potato  or  rice  Helds  would  regulate  the 
rent  of  the  rest  (73,  74). 

The  lands,  which  furnish  not  food  but  clothing  or 
building  materials,  sometimes  do  and  sometimes  do  not 
afford  rent.  “ Countries  are  populous  not  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce  can 
clothe  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to  that  of  those 
whom  it  can  feed.”  Among  savages,  perhaps  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  year’s  labour  will  be  spent  on 
clothing  and  lodging  ; the  other  ninety-nine  will  be  no 
more  than  enough  to  provide  food”  (75,  2),  and  in  the 
less  civilised  countries  there  will  be  no  rent  on  any 
lands  except  those  yielding  food.  But  in  civilised 
countries  one  half  the  population  can  provide  food  for 
the  other  half,  the  latter  then  producing  luxuries,  the 
desire  for  which,  unlike  the  desire  for  food,  is  quite  un- 
limited (75,  2). 

In  order  to  obtain  food,  the  poor  will  vie  with  each 
other  to  provide  luxuries  of  all  kinds  for  the  rich,  and 
the  land  producing  the  materials  for  these  luxuries  will 
yield  a rent,  for  example  coal  mines  and  timber  forests 
(76-78).  It  is  in  this  connection  that  Adam  Smith 
investigates  the  causes  that  have  made  gold  and  silver  the 
chosen  metals  for  the  money  of  almost  all  nations  (78-80). 

This  first  book  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  concludes 
with  a long  “ digression  ” concerning  the  value  of  silver, 
introduced  by  the  question  whether  or  not  the  effects  of 
“ the  progress  of  improvement  ” are  uniform.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  value  of  the  materials  for 
luxury  should  uniformly  increase  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  materials  for  food.  The  case  is  not  so 
simple.  We  have  three  sets  of  circumstances ; (1) 
Where  the  demand  for  silver  increases  faster  than  the 
supply  the  value  of  silver  rises  and  the  price  of  corn 
falls.  (2)  Where  the  supply  of  silver  increases  faster 
than  the  demand,  the  price  of  corn  will  rise  higher  and 
higher.  (3)  Where  the  supply  of  silver  simply  keeps 
pace  with  the  demand,  the  price  of  corn  will  remain 
nearly  the  same  (80,  81).  The  first  was  the  case  in 
Europe  from  1350  to  1570 ; the  second  from  1570  to  1640, 
when  silver  fell  after  the  American  discoveries ; the 
third  from  1640  to  1776,  when  silver  was  steady,  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  rise,  though  “the  best  opinion  which 
I can  form  npon  this  subject  scarce  perhaps  deserves 
the  name  of  belief”  (99,  2,  but  op.  224,  2).  There  had 
been  an  increased  production  from  the  mines,  but  trade 
and  the  need  for  silver  had  increased  perhaps  still  more. 
A high  value  of  silver  is  no  proof  of  general  poverty  or 
riches  any  more  than  a low  one  (110,  2).  Low  prices  of 
particular  articles,  such  as  cattle  and  poultry,  in  com- 
parison with  corn,  are  a decisive  proof  of  poverty  (III. 
1),  and  judged  by  this  standard,  for  the  converse  is  true, 
England  is  rich.  In  the  present  century  (18th)  corn 
has  been  low  and  other  sorts  of  provisions  have  been 
high  (111,  112).  Hence  the  value  of  land  has  been  high  ; 
and  “ the  land  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest,  the  most 
important  and  the  most  durable  part  of  the  wealth  of 
every  extensive  country  ” (112,  1).  The  real  interest  of 
the  landlords  (not  that  they  are  always  aware  of  it)  is 
always  at  one  with  the  general  interest  of  the  society  ; 
every  improvement  tends  to  raise  their  rents  (IM). 
The  interest  of  the  labourera  is  so  too,  but  not  so 
necessarily  the  employers’,  for  they  seek  monopoly 
wherever  they  can  got  it  (116). 

In  the  second  book  Ailain  Smith  treats  of  “ the  natiire, 
accumulation,  and  employments  of  stock” — “stock” 
meaning,  be  it  observed,  accumulated  wealth  whether 
used  as  capital  or  not.  Under  division  of  labour,  pro- 
duction takes  time,  and  even  for  exchange  wo  must 
wait.  “A  stock  of  goods”  must  be  “stored  up,” 
suflloient  to  support  the  weaver,  for  example,  till  he  has 
completed  and  sold  his  web.  “ ’I’he  qtiantity  of  industry 
thoreforo  not  only  increases  in  every  country  with  the 
lncre.aae  of  the  stock  which  employs  it,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  that  increase  the  same  quantity  of  industry 
jiroduces  a much  gre.alor  quantity  of  work  ” (119,  2). 

A man’s  stock  may  bo  either  (a)  spent  on  his  own 
consumption,  or  (5)  Intended  to  afford  him  a revenue. 
In  the  second  case  it  is  his  capital,  and  it  may  bo  either 
circulating — going  from  him  in  one  shape,  returning  to 
him  in  another ; or  fixed — not  leaving  his  ix)sso.ssion,  but 
ielding  him  a profit  in  situ,  as  a machine  or  instrument, 
n different  trades  the  proportion  of  these  two  is  very 


different  (120).  Adam  Smith  include*,  under  the  fixed 
capital  of  a country  or  society,  permanent  improvement 
of  land,  through  draining  for  example  (cp.  II.  i.  121,2), 
and  “ the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants and  members  of  the  society,”  such  abilities  haidag 
cost  wealth  to  acquire  (122).  ’The  circulating  capiuu 
includes  the  money,  provisions,  materials,  and  finished 
but  unsold  work  (IK).  Fixed  capita!  is  derived  troin 
circulating,  and  needs  to  be  continually  supported  by  it ; 
fixed  capital  cannot  yield  a revenue  but  ny  circulating 
capital.  .Both  of  them  have  as  their  sole  end  the 
increase  and  maintenance  of  the  stock  reserved  for 
immediate  consumption.  In  all  civilised  countries 
“every  man  of  common  understanding  will  undoubtedly 
employ  whatever  stock  he  can  command  in  procuring 
either  present  enjoyment  or  future  profit”  (123,  1). 

The  author  passes  in  his  second  chapter  to  “ Money 
considered  as  a particular  branch  of  the  General  S-tock 
of  the  Society,”  but  first  repeats  his  anaiysis  of  price 
into  its  three  elements,  and  adds  to  it  the  distinctioa 
of  gross  revenue  and  neat  revenue.  Beal  wealth  is  in 
proportion  to  neat  revenue,  whether  for  an  individual 
or  a country.  For  a country,  all  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  fixed  capital  must  be  dnincted,  but  not 
that  of  maintaining  the  circulating.  The  circulatirg 
capital  of  a shopkeeper,  for  example,  consists  in  what 
is  part  of  the  neat  revenue  of  other  j>eople  (124,  125), 
and  they  replace  it  to  him  from  their  revenne.  “ Money, 
therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  circulating  capital  oi 
a society  of  which  the  maintenance  can  occasion  any 
diminution  of  their  neat  revenne  ” (125,  1).  Money  in 
fact  is,  to  the  society,  not  circulating  but  fixed  capital ; 
it  is  an  instrument  of  commerce  which  has  to  be 
maintained.  It  is  machinery,  “a  great  wheel  ol 
circulation,”  and  makes  no  part  either  of  “ the  gross  or 
the  neat  revenue  ” (125,  126,  2).  The  goods  and  not  the 
money  are  the  revenue.  Paper  money  is  like  an 
improved  machine  ; it  diminishes  the  cost  of  circulation, 
that  is  all  (126,  2).  Banking  enables  this  inventiou  to 
have  its  perfect  work  (129-145).  Adam  Smith  is  no* 
against  all  interference  with  freedom  of  issue.  “ Such 
regulations  may-,  no  doubt,  be  considered  as  in  some 
respects  a violation  of  natural  liberty ; but  those 
exertions  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a few  individuals, 
which  might  endanger  the  security  of  the  whole  society, 
are  and  ought  to  be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  all  govern- 
ments, of  the  most  free  as  well  as  of  the  most  despoticak 
The  obligation  of  building  party  walls,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  communication  of  fire,  is  a violation  of 
natural  liberty  exactly  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
regulations  of  the  banking  trade  which  are  here  pro- 
posed ” (143, 1),  n.amely  (a)  the  restriction  of  notes  to  sums 
that  would  confine  the  use  of  the  notes  to  dealers  and 
exclude  ordinary  folk,  and  (6)  the  obligation  to  pay  notes 
in  gold  or  silver.  There  would  be  then  no  fear  that  notes 
would  raise  prices,  for  whatever  was  added  to  the 
currency  in  notes  would  be  taken  from  it  in  the  gold 
or  silver  (143,  1).  The  multiplication  of  banks  can 
then  do  nothing  but  good,  and  the  competition  of 
bankers  should  be  as  free  as  possible  (145,  2), 

Adam  Smith  proceeds  (in  11.  iii.)  to  intn>Iuce  * 
distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  labour, 
in  doubtful  consistency  with  his  general  view  of  division 
of  labour  in  Book  I.,  and  with  his  view  of  acquired 
abilitiesatthebeginningofthis.second  book.  Productive 
labour,  he  says,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  is  Ivestowed,  while  unproductive  does  not. 
The  one  is  maintained  by  capital,  the  other  by  revenue. 
The  one  " fixes  and  realises  itself  in  some  particular 
subject  or  vendible  commodity,"  which  is,  as  it  were, 
“a  certain  quantity  of  labour  .stored  up”  (146,  1): 
the  other  consists  in  services  which  jveri.sh  in  the 
rendering.  Hence,  all  manufacture  is  productive,  all 
menial  service  and  all  profe.ssional  and  official  service 
must  bo  reckoned  unproductive.  The  more  of  the 
former  there  are  in  a country,  the  richer  the  country 
becomes  ; the  more  of  the  latter,  the  poorer. 

Where  levemie  predominates  over  capital,  as  in  a 
residential  town,  idleness  tends  to  prevail  over  industry, 
and  the  working  classes  themselves  become  degenerate 
(148, 149).  Every  prodigal  isa  public  enemy,  every  frugal 
person  a public  lienefactor  (150,  151).  The  desire  to 
better  our  condition  is,  on  the  whole,  stronger  than  the 
jmssion  for  present  enjoyment ; and,  as  the  former  is  the 
great  motive  to  accumulation,  there  is  hope  of  continui“d 
progre.ss  in  the  right  direction  (151).  Even  the  mis- 
chievous Interference  of  government  is  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  progress  (152, 153),  and  the  prodigality 
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of  governments,  though  worse  than  any  private  prodi- 
gality, is  counteracted  by  the  industry  of  their  subjects 
(154).  Even  among  borrowers  (II.,  iv.)  the  number  of 
the  frugal  and  industrious  surpasses  that  of  the  prodigal 
and  idle,  and  the  usury  laws  have  wisely  (158)  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  both  of  prodigals  and  projectors. 
As  to  the  reward  of  those  who  save  and  lend,  we  must 
not  suppose  it  to  depend  on  the  value  of  money.  What 
is  wanted  is  not  money  but  money's  worth ; the  same 
pieces  of  money  can  serve  for  two  or  three  different 
loans.  The  rate  of  interest  wiU  decrease  if  the  stock 
oifered  increases,  partly  because  of  the  general  principle 
that  market  price  will  be  lowered  by  quantity,  partly 
because  new  “ profitable  methods  of  employing  capital 
in  a country”  become  harder  and  harder  to  find. 
Competition  of  employers  by  raising  wages  reduces 
profits,  and  theretvith  interest  (156-58).  The  end  of  all 
capital  is  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour ; yet 
some  employments  of  capital  employ  much  more  than 
others,  and  some  add  much  more  than  others  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  coimtry.  There  are  four  chief 
employments : (1)  the  getting  of  raw  materials  ; (21  the 
manufacture  of  them  ; (3)  the  transport  of  both  ; (4)  the 
retail  distribution  of  them  (159, 160).  The  profits  of  the 
two  last  are  all  drawn  from  the  goods  of  the  two  first, 
and  the  two  first  are  therefore  to  be  reckoned  more  pro- 
ductive. Of  the  two  first,  the  getting  of  raw  materials, 
whether  agricultural  or  mineral,  is  more  produc- 
tive than  manufacture  (III.  v.  161).  In  manufacture 
“ nature  does  nothing,  man  does  all  ” ; in  agriculture 
the  “ fertility  of  nature  ” needs  simply  direction  (161,  2). 
Our  American  colonies  have  prospered  so  remarkably 
because  almost  their  whole  capitals  have  been  employed 
in  agriculture  (163).  Of  the  two  last,  transport  and  retail 
trade,  transport  together  with  wholesale  trade  has  three 
branches.  The  first  of  these,  home  trade,  is  the  most 
productive,  the  foreign  less  so,  the  carrying  trade  least 
of  all  (164-66).  StiU  all  are  advantageous  if  allowed  to 
come  as  and  when  “the  course  of  things”  introduces 
them.  The  carrying  trade  is  at  least  a symptom  of 
wealth,  as  in  the  ease  of  Holland  and  England. 

Book  III.  shows  that  the  natural  course  of  things 
has  not  been  followed  (166,  167).  The  improvement  of 
the  country  would  in  order  of  nature  precede  and 
occasion  that  of  the  towns,  but  human  institutions  have 
frequently  reversed  the  order  (168).  The  development 
of  rnanulactures  would  naturally  precede  and  occasion 
foreign  trade,  but  human  institutions  have  often  reversed 
the  order  (169, 170).  The  land  was  often  considered  “ not 
as  the  means  of  subsistence  merely,  but  the  means  of 
lower  and  protection  ” ; and  so  primogeniture  and 
entails  were  contrived  to  keep  up  large  estates  and 
prevent  the  multiplication  of  those  large  proprietors 
who  are  naturally  the  best  improvers  of  land  (171). 
Slaves  are  perhaps  the  worst  cultivators,  and  the 
disappearance  of  slavery  is  largely  due  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  (172).  In  Europe  the  cities  obtained 
political  liberty  sooner  than  the  country  districts ; hence 
came  a great  impulse  to  commercial  prosperity,  with 
benefit  not  only  to  the  cities  themselves,  but  to  the 
country  districts  (176-81).  The  vanity  and  improvidence 
of  the  great  proprietors  led  gradually  to  the  breaking 
np  of  their  estates,  and  the  establishment,  in  the 
country,  of  industrial  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the 
town.  The  folly  of  the  i>roprietors  and  the  industry  of 
the  merchants,  neither  of  them  disinterested,  thus 
brought  about  “a  revolution  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  public  happiness”  (185,  1).  But  the  natural 
progress  would  have  secured  the  same  result  more 
sorely  if  more  slowly  (186,  187). 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  to  be  viewed,  as  it  once  was, 
plainly  as  an  attack  on  protection,  the  foregoing  three 
cooks  are  a mere  preface  to  the  fourtli,  in  which  the 
attack  is  delivered  in  full  force.  The  view  is  too  narrow, 
but  undoubtedly  the  fourth  book,  for  better  or  worse, 
stands  out  from  the  rest.  It  has  greater  pungency  of 
style.  In  spite  of  its  length,  it  has  more  rapid  move- 
ment. There  is  much  fierce  indignation,  and  there  is 
little  of  the  composure  exhibited,  for  example,  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  first  book,  where  the  author  at 
his  leisure  “artitlcum  manus  in  terse  operumque  laborem 
miratur.”  In  the  fourth  he  is  nothing  if  not  critical, 
tie  is  to  deal  with  systems  of  political  economy,  in  the 
' Chfrent  sense  of  the  term,  a branch  of  statesmanship 
j proposing  to  provide  a revenue  both  for  the  people  and 
I ‘Or  the  sovereign  (187).  There  were  in  his  time  two 
1 P/®^iling  systems,  the  Commercial  and  the  Agricultural, 
‘he  latter  existing  on  paper  chiefly,  the  former  reduced 


to  practice,  and  hardly  expressed  in  theory  with  any 
fulness.  It  is  the  commercial  system  that  invites  his 
attack.  It  leans,  he  says,  on  the  popular  notion  that 
wealth  consists  in  money,  and  the  notion  is  due,  to  the 
double  function  of  money,  as  the  tool  of  exchange  and 
as  the  measure  of  value.  This  notion  has  led  European 
states  to  hinder  the  exportation  and  encourage  the 
importation  of  gold  and  silver ; it  has  led  them  to 
prefer  the  foreign  trade  to  the  more  productive  home 
trade  (187-90).  Even  writers  like  Hun,  who  oppose 
restrictions,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  result  of  the 
unrestricted  trade  may  be  the  eventual  importation  of 
more  gold  and  silver.  If  bullion  goes  out  to  buy  foreign 
goods,  and  if  we  sell  these  goods  again,  we  have  the 
bullion  again  and  more  of  it  (188).  It  was  believed  that 
a proper  attention  to  the  “ balance  of  trade  ” will  secure 
a constant  flow  of  money  into  the  country  (188,  189). 
It  was  not  seen  that  “freedom  of  trade”  will  always 
secure  us  as  great  a supply  of  money  as  we  want, 
and  the  “high  price  of  exchange”  following  from  an 
“unfavourable”  balance,  will  of  itself  lead  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  balance  (189).  The  demand  for  gold 
and  silver  in  a country  is  limited  by  the  use  there  is 
for  these  metals,  and  the  main  use  is  to  circulate 
commodities.  Money  runs  after  goods,  goods  not 
necessarily  after  money ; and  money  not  wanted  for 
circulation  of  goods  is  as  superfluous  as  a stock  of  pots 
and  pans  beyond  the  needs  of  households.  It  is  as 
much  a ‘ utensil ' as  the  pots  and  pans  (192).  Even  to 
maintain  fleets  and  armies,  it  is  not  money  but  con- 
sumable goods  that  are  wanted,  and  the  goods  are  to  be 
purchased  with  the  surplus  of  the  annual  produce  of 
domestic  industry  (192,  193).  Remittances  themselves 
can  be  made  more  conveniently  in  goods,  as  is  shown 
by  the  great  exportation,  without  corresponding  imports, 
during  a war  (193-94).  Bullion  acts  as  an  international 
money' — “ the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic  ” 
of  nations — and  its  circulation  and  amount  are  deter- 
mined by  just  the  same  causes  as  at  home  (194).  The 
benefit  of  foreign  trade  is  not  any  resulting  importa- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  importation  of  goods  of 
all  kinds.  The  discovery  of  America  benefited  Europe 
by  opening  new  markets  for  goods,  at  the  cost,  it  must 
be  said,  of  “savage  injustice”  to  the  natives.  The 
benefit  would  have  been  much  greater  had  there  been 
no  restraints  (196,  197). 

In  discussing  the  “restraints  upon  the  importation 
from  foreign  countries  of  such  goods  as  could  be  produced 
at  home  ” (198-208,  ch.  ii.),  Adam  Smith  takes  occasion 
to  lay  down  a few  general  principles.  The  sum  total 
of  industry  in  any  society  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  capital  in  that  society.  Therefore 
any  regulation  of  commerce  which  encourages  one 
particular  trade  may  certainly  cause  more  labour  and 
stock  to  go  into  it  than  before,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  diverting  them  from  others  (198).  The  distribution 
of  labour  and  stock  is  better  where  there  is  no  such 
diversion.  Leave  each  individual  trader  to  himself,  and 
“ the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment  [of  his 
capital]  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society” 
(198,  2).  “ He  is,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by  an 

invisible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of 
his  intention  ; ” and  it  is  the  better  served  when  he  does 
not  intend  it : “I  have  never  known  much  good  done 
by  those  who  affect  to  trade  for  the  public  good  ” (199,  2). 
Statesmen  should  leave  private  interest  to  work  its  way 
alone,  and  they  may  rest  content  that  “ what  is  prudence 
in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family  can  scarce  be  folly 
in  that  of  a great  kingdom.”  Nobody  will  make  at  homo 
what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy  ; and 
the  country  will  only  buy  goods  from  abroad  if  the 
goods  can  be  supplied  more  cheaply  there  than  at  home. 
Allow  the  individuals  of  the  nation  to  buy  thus  freely, 
and  you  increase  their  revenue,  and  therewith  the  capital 
and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  country  (200).  The  change 
from  interference  to  liberty  might  cause  injury  to  some 
existing  manufactures ; it  could  hardly  injure  agriculture 
(201,  202).  There  are  two  cases  whore  a special  burden 
may  rightly  be  put  on  the  foreigner  : (1)  the  case  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  where  for  the  sake  of  “defence  ” we 
sacrifice  the  less  important  “ ojiulence  ” (204,  1) ; and  (2) 
the  case  of  articles  taxed  at  home  by  the  excise,  where 
a corresponding  customs  duty  may  be  imposed  (204,  2). 

Taxes,  extending  as  they  do  now  to  the  very  necessaries 
of  life,  increase  the  cost  of  labour,  produce  the  same 
effects  as  a poor  soil  and  bad  climate,  and  pull  down 
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rich  countries  to  the  level  of  poor  ones  (204,  1).  If 
other  countries  tax  our  goods,  it  is  not  clear  that  we 
gain  by  retaliation.  It  is  a question  for  that  “ insidious 
and  crafty  animal  ” the  politician  to  decide,  whether  the 
retaliation  is  likely  to  secure  its  end  ; if  it  does  not,  we 
have  simply  injured  our  whole  people  in  order  to  revenge 
an  injury  done  to  one  particular  section  of  the  people  ; 
we  have  benellted  nobody,  not  even  the  sufferers  (20(5,1). 
It  is  true  that  for  humanity’s  sake  repeal  of  restrictions 
should  be  gradual ; yet  the  disbanding  of  a particular 
class  of  manufacturers  causes  much  less  distress  than 
the  disbanding  of  an  army.  “It  is  easier  to  change 
the  direction  of  industry  from  one  sort  of  labour  to 
another  than  to  turn  idleness  and  dissipation  to  any." 
Unhappily  it  would  be  utopian  to  expect  the  adoption 
of  free  trade  : the  monopolists  are  too  strong  (206,  207). 
The  legislature  should  be  careful  to  create  no  more  of 
them,  and  should  guide  itself  in  future  “not  by  the 
clamorous  importunity  of  partial  interests  but  by  an 
extensive  vie^v  of  the  general  good  ” (208). 

Besides  restraints  due  to  self-interest  and  the  spirit  of 
monopoly,  there  are  those  due  to  national  prejudice  and 
animosity,  such  as  on  the  trade  with  France.  These  are 
unreasonable  both  on  the  principles  of  the  commercial 
system  itself  and  on  general  principles.  On  the  former, 
because,  when  articles  are  imported  more  cheaply  from 
France,  for  example,  than  from  other  quarters,  then  the 
sum  total  of  our  importations  must  in  value  be  less  than 
if  they  must  be  got  elsew'here,  and  the  “ balance”  must 
be  the  more  in  our  favour  (208,  209).  Adam  Smith  him- 
self thinks  slightingly  of  the  “ balance,”  and  doubts  if 
we  can  ever  depend  on  custom  house  returns  for  know- 
ledge of  it.  He  refers  to  the  complication  of  European 
trade ; thinks  we  probably  pay  for  Hamburg  goods  by 
bills  on  Holland  ; and  takes  occasion  to  make  a long 
digression  on  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  and  other  banks 
of  deposit  (211-15).  Keturning  to  the  restraints  on  such 
trades  as  the  French,  he  gives  his  second  proof  of  their 
“ unreasonableness,”  namely  the  proof  from  general 
principles.  The  whole  idea  of  the  balance  of  trade  is 
full  of  error.  It  implies  that,  when  two  people  trade 
with  each  other  and  the  balance  of  advantage  is  even, 
then  neither  gains  and  neither  loses,  but,  when  it  inclines 
to  one  side  then  one  gains  and  the  other  loses  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  decline  from  equilibrium.  But  it  is 
not  so.  “ That  trade  which  without  force  or  constraint 
is  naturally  and  regularly  carried  on  between  any  two 
places  is  always  advantageous,  though  not  always  equally 
so,  to  both  ” (216,  1).  The  advantage  is  to  be  measured 
not  by  the  precious  metals  but  by  increase  of  revenue. 
Where  two  places  both  exchange  home  goods,  they  will 
usually  gain  equally,  since  each  is  rei)lacing  a capital 
used  in  preparing  a simplus  for  a foreign  market.  Where 
the  trade  is  in  home  goods  for  foreign  goods,  as  when  Eng- 
land buys  French  wines  for  Virginian  tobacco,  then  both 
gain  but  not  equally.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
trade  goes  entirely  to  French  industry  on  the  one  side 
but  not  entirely  to  English  industry  on  the  other.  If 
the  foreign  goods  had  been  gold,  England  would  have 
been  neither  more  nor  less  impoverished  than  if  they  had 
been  tobacco.  There  is  always  some  gain.  The  people 
are  the  richer  for  having  more  goods  to  oi;joy  in  place  of 
a surplus  they  do  not  want.  As  the  “ trade  with  the 
ale-house  ” is  not  necessarily  a losing  one,  neither  is  the 
trade  in  wine  or  tobacco  (217).  We  kept  up  our  duties 
on  French  wine  in  order  to  benefit  the  Portuguese  who 
dealt  at  our  shop,  thus  erecting  “ the  sneaking  arts 
of  underling  tradesmen  into  ponticnl  maxims  for  the 
conduct  of  a great  empire”  (218,  2).  Nations  have  been 
taught  ttiat  it  is  their  interest  to  beggar  their  neigh bouia, 
and  commerce,  wliich  is  naturally  a bond  of  union,  has 
been  made  a source  of  discord.  We  cannot  hope  to 
extinguish  the  injustice  of  rulers,  but  wo  can  surely 
prevent  “the  moan  rapacity,  the  monopolising  spirit  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  neither  are  nor  ought 
to  be  the  rulers  of  mankind,  from  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  anybody  but  themselves”  (218,  2).  “The 
interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ” is  to  buy  what- 
ever they  want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheapest ; and  it  is 
their  interest  that  neighbouring  nations  should  bo  rich, 
not  poor  (219,  1).  Tlio  important  balance  is  not  that 
of  trade,  or  Holland  for  example,  as  well  as  our  American 
colonies,  would  long  ago  have  been  ruined,  but  of  the 
annual  production  and  consumption ; the  value  of  the 
produce  must  exceed  that  of  the  consumption.  This 
lavourable  balance  may  exist  in  a country  without  any 
foreign  trade  at  all.  Just  as  “in  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement 


may  be  either  gradually  increasing  or  gradoally  decay 
ing”  (221,  1). 

Adam  Smith  proceeds  to  examine  the  various  ex- 
pedients “ merchants  and  manufacturers  " have  devised 
for  the  encouragement  of  exportation.  The  first  U 
UnAWBACKS,  for  which  he  has  little  but  praise,  as  a 
drawback  tends  to  restore  the  natural  distribution  of 
labour  and  capital  disturbed  by  duties  (IV.  iv.  221,  222, 
223).  Bousties,  on  the  contrary,  find  little  favour  with 
him  (IV.  V.).  ITiey  are  of  two  kinds  : (a)  on  exportation, 
(6)  on  production.  Tlie  fonnerarehis  special  abhorrence. 
As  we  cannot  force  foreigners  to  buy  from  us,  we  pay 
them  for  buying.  Bounties  are  only  given  to  trades  too 
weak  to  stand  by  themselves,  their  expense  being 
greater  than  the  return.  If  all  trades  were  like  them, 
there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in  the  country  (224). 
Bounties  force  trade  into  channels  where  it  would  not 
run  of  its  own  accord.  .Since  the  establishment  of  the 
com  bounty  under  William  III.,  the  .alue  of  the  ex- 
ported com  has  exceeded  that  of  the  imported  by  mnch 
more  than  the  bounty ; but  the  price  of  the  eijwrtod 
com  has  to  replace  the  farmer’s  capital  with  ordinary 
profits  or  else  “the  national  stock  is  so  much  dimin- 
ished ” ; and  the  bounty  is  given  becanse  the  price  it 
supposed  to  be  insufficient  to  do  this.  The  cost  to  the 
society  is  therefore  not  only  the  bounty  but  a whole 
capital  and  profits  devoted  to  an  unprofitable  employ- 
ment (224).  The  bounty  tends  to  raise  the  price  in  tie 
home  market,  both  in  years  of  plenty  and  years  of 
scarcity.  It  is  trae  that,  as  a matter  of  feet,  since  the 
bounty,  prices  have  been  low,  but  that  is  in  spile  of  the 
bounty,  and,  he  added  in  1784,  because  of  the  rise 
in  silver.  Adam  Smith  in  his  Glasgow  lecriires  (see 
Lectures,  pp.  181-82)  had  at  first  allowe<J  that  the 
boimty  might  have  occasioned  a lowering  of  price  ; but 
the  contrary  is  his  riper  view,  and  it  is  signilicar::  tliat 
in  the  3rd  ed.  of  the  Wealth  of  yationt  he  adds  to  his 
arguments.  The  extension  of  the  market,  he  says,  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  home  market,  and  imposes  two  taxes  on 
the  people,  first  the  tax  to  pay  the  bounty,  second  the 
increased  price  of  the  home  com,  the  second  being  the 
heavier  of  the  two.  The  higher  price  to  the  farmer  is  an 
illusory  benefit,  for  he  must  raise  the  wrages  of  hia 
labourers  in  proportion.  The  effect  is  not  a rise  in  the 
real  value  of  com  but  a fall  in  the  real  value  of  silver 
(226).  Now  such  a fall,  if  due  to  the  fertility  of  the 
mines,  would  be  equal  for  all  parts  of  the  commercial 
world  ; but,  if  due  to  a particular  circumstance  in  one 
country,  it  is  a discoura^inent  to  that  country.  Spain 
hinders  tlie  exportation  of  gold  and  silver : bnt  the 
effect  is  as  when  water  is  dammed  up ; soon,  as  much 
will  pour  over  the  top  of  the  dam  as  would  have  come  if 
there  had  been  no  dam  at  all ; prices  will  increase  in 
Spain  to  the  injury  of  Spain,  till  they  are  high  enough  to 
How  over.  The  injured  party  is  Spain  itself.  Now  the 
bounty  alters  the  level  in  the  .same  way,  making  silver 
cheaper,  and  only  injuring  our  own  pkiple  (227,  22S). 

The  injury  extends  to  the  country  gentlemen  who 
were  so  misguided  as  to  procure  the  bounty,  for,  by 
lowering  the  real  value  of  silver,  they  tended  to  die- 
courage  tlie  general  industry  of  the  country,  and  esped- 
nlly  the  improvement  of  their  own  lands  (229).  If 
bounties  on  exportation  lowered  prices,  as  some  allege,  it 
is  curious  that  “ I have  known  " “ undertakers  of  some 
particular  works  " to  give  a bounty  among  Ihemselvee 
on  the  exportation  of  goods  which  they  feared  would 
overstock  the  market  (230,  1).  He  does  not  dwell  long 
over  bounties  to  production,  the  chief  instance  of  which 
wns  the  herring  TOiinty.  He  would  allow  them  only 
for  warlike  supplies  and  narnl  stores.  But  preminms 
for  mannfactnro.s  he  considers  not  only  pardonable  but 
praiseworthy.  He  quicklv  launches  ns  on  a long  “Di- 
gression concerning  the  f'om  Trade  and  Com  Laws," 
a characteristic  passage  (2,32-42).  He  shows  (l)thnt  the 
interest  of  the  inland  dealer  coincides  with  that  of  the 
public ; prices  should  be  such  that  the  .supply  will  just 
outlast  the  season,  as  a ship’s  rations  the  voyage  (233). 
Engrossing  and  combination  are  mere  phantoms  (234). 
Yet  in  the  fear  of  them  the  legislature  has  tried  to  force 
the  farmer  to  be  his  own  dealer.  “The  law  which 
prohibited  tlie  manufacturer  from  exercising  the  trade 
of  shopkeeper,  endeavoured  to  force  this  division  in 
tlie  employment  of  stock  to  go  on  faster  than  it  might 
have  done  ; the  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise 
the  trade  of  a com  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it 
from  going  on  so  fast : both  laws  were  evident  violations 
of  natural  liberty  and  therefore  unjust ; and  they  were 
both  too  os  impolitic  as  they  were  unjust”  (236).  But 
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the  latter  was  the  worse,  for  it  prevented  the  farmer 
from  devoting  ail  his  capital  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
land  (237). 

Adam  Smith  then  shows  (2)  that  the  interest  of  the 
merchant  importer  is  also  that  of  the  public.  He  lowers 
prices,  but  this  means  a higher  real  value  of  silver,  and  is 
otherwise  a public  benefit  (239).  The  frequent  suspension 
of  the  duties  on  importation  is  a symptom  of  their  im- 
propriety (239). 

(3)  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  indirectly  con- 
tributes to  a plentiful  supply  at  home,  for,  unless  the 
growers  know  that  any  surplus  will  find  a market,  they 
will  pinch  the  supply  Intended  for  home  consumption. 
When  encouraged  by  a bounty,  he  may,  it  is  true,  find  it 
his  interest  to  carry  out  corn  from  his  own  couutiy 
during  a scarcity,  if  there  were  actual  famine,  and  there- 
fore still  higher  prices  elsewhere.  Hence  the  suspensions 
of  the  bounty  on  such  occasions.  “Were  all  nations  to 
follow  the  liberal  system  of  free  exportation  and  free 
importation,  the  different  states  into  which  a great 
continent  was  divided  would  so  far  resemble  the  different 
provinces  of  a great  empire.  Among  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  a great  empire,  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade 
appears  both  from  reason  and  experience  not  only  the 
bwt  palliative  of  a dearth  but  the  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  a famine  ; so  would  the  freedom  of  the  ex- 
portation and  importation  trade  be  among  the  different 
states  into  which  a great  continent  was  divided  ” (240,  2). 
But  at  present  the  bad  policy  of  one  country  hinders  the 
adoption  of  the  best  policy  by  another.  “The  laws 
concerning  corn  may  everywhere  be  compared  to  the 
laws  concerning  religion  ” ; the  people  are  so  deeply 
interested  in  their  present  food  and  their  future  happi- 
ness that  government  must  yield  to  their  prejudices  for 
the  sake  of  peace  in  both  cases  (241,  1).  Finally  (4) 
the  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  importer  of  foreign 
com  for  re-exportation,  is  for  the  public  interest,  for 
when  his  com  is  here  and  prices  rise  he  will  find  it 
his  interest  to  sell  here,  and  thus  contribute  to  plenty 
(241). 

It  thus  appears  that  our  legislation  on  corn  deserves 
little  praise.  British  prosperity  did  not  spring  from 
that  source,  but  from  political  security,  and  “the 
natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own 
condition.”  The  prosperity  has  been  posterior  to  the 
bounty,  but  “ it  has  been  posterior  likewise  to  the 
national  debt,"  and  “thenationaldebthas  mostassuredly 
not  been  the  cause  of  it"  (241,  2).  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
throughout  this  chapter  (v.)  Adam  Smith  recognises 
that  later  laws  have  often  been  wiser  than  earlier,  and 
have  given  hope  of  better  times. 

In  the  following  chapter  (vi.)  on  “Treaties  of  Com- 
merce," the  Methuen  Treaty  between  England  and 
Portugal  is  roughly  handled.  The  relations  between 
the  mint  and  the  bullion  market  are  incidentally  dis- 
cussed. Then  comes  the  long  and  important  chapter  on 
“Colonic."  Ancient  colonies  were  founded  because  of 
irresistible  necessity,”  or  “evidentutility,”the  modern 
from  neither  of  these,  but  from  love  of  gold  (250,  251),  or 
draire  to  escape  oppression  (264,  2).  Yet  the  prosperity 
of  many  of  the  modern  has  been  rapid.  The  colonists 
bring  with  them  arts  and  agriculture,  laws  and  govern- 
ment; they  find  abundance  of  good  land,  no  rent  or 
taxes,  and  a scarcity  only  of  labour.  The  result  of  this 
's  *iigh  wages  and  the  encouragement  of  population 
(A3,  254).  English  colonies  have  thriven  better  than 
“l^bish  because  their  home  government  paid  less 
, I to  them.  The  Danish,  Dutch,  and  French 

colonies  prospered  much  more  rapidly  when  their 
xclusive  companies  fell  (254-6).  The  English  colonies, 
pnough  better  treated  than  the  others,  have  not  escaped 
?™’’‘^nce.  The  Act  of  Navigation,  it  is  true,  leaves 
neir  bwt  raw  materials  “ non-emimerated,"  but  hinders 
'IfVjy  important  manufactures,  in  “ manifest  violation 
^tbe  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind  " (261,  2).  “ The 
l^llcy  of  Europe"  has  little  to  boast  of  as  regards  the 
n I ’ Europe  bred  the  men  who  made  the  colonies, 
V ^ “S®  bolonies  owe  it  gratitnde  for  nothing  else  what- 
^®^  pH  265).  Europe  itself,  “ considered  as  one  great 
•muntry,  ’ may  thank  the  discovery  of  America  for 
-Creasing  its  enjoyments  and  increasing  Its  industry. 

- ew  values,  new  equivalents " were  introduced  into 
*'^8  (265).  By  restricting  the  American 
^ue  Europe  is  diminishing  both  the  enjoyments  and 
S?:  ‘™b®try,  and  putting  “a  dead  weight  upon  the 
*'^8  Eteat  springs  which  put  into  motion 
hiiiu  8^  *'*‘8  business  of  mankind."  It  gains  no 
“O'  strength.  Tlie  whole  benefit  to  the  mother 
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country  is  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  trade.  “To 
promote  the  little  interest  of  one  little  order  of  men  in 
one  country,  it  hurts  the  interest  of  all  other  orders  of 
men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  men  in  all  countries” 
(276,  1).  The  benefit  to  the  merchants  soon  ceases 
when  their  high  profits  attract  competitors  at  home 
who  reduce  their  profits  again ; but  there  is  mischief 
done  in  the  diversion  of  capital  (267,  268).  Adam 
Smith  allows  that  the  Act  of  Navigation  has  kept  the 
rate  of  profit  up  to  a greater  height  than  would  have 
been  the  case  under  free  trade  in  the  branches  concerned. 
But  he  considers  high  profits  to  be  at  least  as  great  a 
disadvantage  as  high  wages  (269,  ep.  275  et  seq.).  More- 
over, the  colonial  trade  is  of  slow  return,  and  therefore 
Increases  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour  much 
less  than  a home  trade  (270).  The  monopoly  has, 
besides,  forced  capital  from  a trade  with  a near  country 
to  a trade  \vith  a distant,  and  has  turned  a direct  trade 
into  a roundabout  one  (270,  271).  British  commerce, 
instead  of  running  in  a number  of  small  channels,  has 
been  forced  into  one  great  channel,  at  the  cost  of  security 
and  healthiness,  as  if  in  the  human  body  one  great 
blood-vessel  had  been  swelled  unnaturally  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  (272).  Some  relaxation  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade  is  the  only  safeguard  ; but  the  remedy  might 
be  for  the  moment  worse  than  the  disease.  Let  the 
legislators  find  out  the  best  way  of  restoring  “the 
natural  system  of  perfect  liberty  and  justice”  (273,  1). 
As  long  as  the  monopoly  is  regarded  as  the  chief  benefit 
of  the  colonies,  they  will  continue  to  be  a source  of 
expense  to  the  mother  country,  especially  for  defence, 
for  they  do  not  strengthen  it.  “Great  Britain  is, 
perhaps,  since  the  world  began,  the  only  state  which, 
as  it  has  extended  its  empire,  has  only  increased  its 
expense  without  once  augmenting  its  resources”  (277, 
280,  1).  The  colonies  might,  perhaps,  be  taxed  by  a 
representation  of  them  in  the  British  parliament,  which 
would  have  many  indirect  efl'ects  (280,  281),  including 
perhaps  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  America,  soon 
to  be  the  richest  part  of  our  empire  (282). 

In  the  East  Indies  we  have  seen  a somewhat  diflerent 
example  of  the  effects  of  monopoly.  In  America  all 
nations  have  claimed  to  engross  the  whole  market  of 
their  colonies  ; in  the  Indian  seas  the  ports  have  been 
open  to  all  nations,  but  each  nation  has  had  an  exclusive 
company.  The  result  is  to  divert  from  a rich  country, 
like  Holland,  its  full  share,  and  give  to  a poor  one,  like 
Denmark,  more  than  its  full  share  of  the  trade  (285,  1). 
The  result  is  also,  as  regards  the  sovereign,  to  waste  his 
revenue  and  lessen  the  powers  of  the  subject  peoples  to 
produce  revenue  for  him  (287,  2).  The  East  India 
Company  has  tried  to  combine  the  two  functions  of 
trading  and  governing,  which  are  quite  incompatible. 
“ It  is  a very  singular  government  in  which  every 
member  of  the  administration  wishes  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  and,  consequently,  to  have  done  with  the 
government  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  to  whoso  interest, 
the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried  his  fortune  with 
him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  though  the  whole  country 
was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake."  It  is  less  the 
fault  of  the  men  than  of  their  situation.  The  fact  is 
that  “such  exclusive  companies  are  nuisances  in  every 
respect  ” (289,  2). 

To  these  seven  chapters  on  the  mercantile  system 
Adam  Smith  added  in  his  3rd  edition  an  eighth  chapter, 
“ Conclusion  of  the  Mercantile  System,”  which  is  mainly 
an  account  of  some  particular  cases  where  importation 
was  encouraged  or  exportation  discouraged,  still  on 
mercantile  principles  (289,  2).  He  takes  occasion  to 
remark  that  “it  is  the  industry  which  is  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  powerful  that  is  principally 
encouraged  by  our  mercantile  system  ; that  which  is 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  indigent 
is  too  often  either  neglected  or  oppressed,”  as  in  the 
case  of  linen  yarn  (290,  2).  'J'he  wool  trade  provides 
examples  of  protective  laws  which,  “ like  the  laws  of 
Draco,  may  be  said  to  bo  all  written  in  blood,”  but 
were  too  cruel  to  be  put  in  operation  (292).  In  all 
these  cases  a great  principle  is  violated.  Not  only 
could  tools  not  be  exported,  but  “the  living  instru- 
ment, the  artificer,”  was  to  be  kept  from  moving  so 
far  as  possible  (297,  298).  “Consumption  is  the  sole 
end  and  purpose  of  all  production  ; and  the  interest 
of  the  producer  ought  to  be  attended  to  only  so  far 
as  it  may  bo  necessary  for  promoting  that  of  the 
consumer.  The  maxim  is  so  perfectly  self-evident 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it  ” (298). 

The  agrioultural  systems  (ch.  ix.)  “represent  the 
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produce  of  land  as  either  the  sole  or  the  principal 
source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country” 
(299,  1).  The  most  important  of  such  systems  is  that 
of  the  French  economists  (see  Physiockats).  It  was 
a reaction  from  the  excessive  attention  of  Colbert  to 
manufactures.  “ If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one 
way,  in  order  to  straighten  it  you  must  bend  it  the 
other”  (300,  1).  Quesnay,  “himself  a physician,  and  a 
very  speculative  physician,”  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  political  body  would  thrive  only  under  a 
particular  regimen,  namely,  of  perfect  liberty  and 
perfect  justice.  He  did  not  see  “that  in  the  political 
body  the  natural  elfort  which  every  man  is  continually 
nwldng  to  better  his  own  condition  is  a principle  of 
preservation  capable  of  preventing  and  correcting  in 
many  respects  the  bad  effects  of  a political  economy  in 
some  degree  both  partial  and  oppressive”;  otherwise 
no  nation  anywhere  would  have  prospered  (304,  305).  In 
detail,  the  capital  error  of  the  theorists  consists  in 
representing  the  labour  of  artificers,  manufacturers, 
aiid  merchants  as  unproductive.  (1)  If  this  class 
annually  reproduces,  as  they  grant,  the  value  of  its 
consumption,  it  is  not  barren,  any  more  than  a 
marriage  which  produced  a son  and  a daughter.  It  is 
true  that  agriculture  is  more  productive.  (2)  The  labour 
of  menial  servants  is  not  worthy  to  be  classed  TOth  that 
of  manufacturers ; the  latter  is  fixed  or  realised  in  a 
vendible  community ; the  former  alone  is  barren.  (3) 
It  is  not  true  that  the  manufacturing  class  do  not 
increase  the  real  revenue  of  the  society.  The  value  of 
what  they  produce  is  added  to  what  they  consume, 
and  is  all  revenue  (305,  306).  (4)  It  is  true  that  they  can 
only  increase  the  real  revenue  by  parsimony,  but  this 
is  equally  true  of  the  agricultural  class.  (5)  Even  if 
revenue  always  meant  subsistence,  it  is  greater  until 
than  without  manufactures.  Manufactures  draw  sub- 
sistence, from  abroad  for  instance ; and  a small  part 
of  manufactured  produce  purchases  a great  deal  of  raw 
produce  (306). 

Nevertheless  the  theory  never  did  any  harm  in  the 
world,  and  it  does  good  by  representing  wealth  as 
consumable  goods,  and  perfect  liberty  as  the  only 
effectual  expedient  for  raising  the  annual  produce  to  a 
maximum  (307). 

If  agricultural  systems  go  farther  than  this  [as  in 
China,  Egypt,  and  India],  they  may  err  as  much  on 
the  one  side  as  the  mercantile  system  on  the  other  (30S, 
310). 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : “ All 
systems,  either  of  preference  or  of  restraint,  therefore, 
being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the  obvious  and 
simple  system  of  natural  liberty  establishes  itself  of 
its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly  free  to 
pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way,  and  to  bring 
both  his  industry  and  capital  into  competition  with 
those  of  any  other  man  or  order  of  men.  The  sovereign 
is  completely  discharged  from  a duty,  in  the  attempting 
to  perform  which  he  must  always  be  exposed  to  in- 
numerable delusions,  and  for  the  proper  performance 
of  which  no  human  wisdom  or  knowledge  could  ever 
be  sufficient — the  duty  of  superintending  the  industry 
of  private  people,  and  of  directing  it  towards  the 
employments  most  suitable  to  the  interest  of  the 
society  " (311,  1). 

By  this  “system  of  natural  liberty”  the  sovereign 
has  only  three  duties — the  protection  of  the  society 
against  other  societies,  the  securing  of  justice  between 
man  and  man,  and  the  undertaking  of  such  public 
works  as  are  too  groat  for  individuals  and  yet  nece.ssary 
to  the  community  (311,  1).  In  the  fifth  book,  accord- 
ingly, Adam  Smith  considers  the  revenue  of  the 
sovereign  or  commonwealth,  and  its  threefold  employ- 
ment, explaining,  (a)  which  expenses  are  to  be  defra.vcd 
by  a general  contribution  of  the  whole  society,  and 
which  by  contribution  from  mrticular  members  only ; 
(5)  what  are  the  different  methods  of  rai.sing  the  general 
conlritml.ion  ; and  (c)  what  has  caused  the  mortgage  of 
those  revenues  or  the  contraction  of  debt,  and  with 
what  effects  (311,  2). 

Among  barbarous  nations  defence  costs  little  to  the 
sovereign.  The  jirogress  of  manufactures  and  the  ira- 
lirovements  in  the  art  of  war  have  increased  the  expense 
of  armies  for  the  protection  of  the  country  (313).  To 
he  a good  soldier,  too,  a man  must  devote  Ids  whole 
time  to  the  business,  and  wo  cannot  depend  on  militias 
(314).  The  latter  can  learn  the  use  of  arms,  but  not 
that  habit  of  ready  obedience  which  is  more  important 


(316,  1).  But  standing  armies  and  modem  weapems 
mean  great  expense,  and  give  ad^-antage  to  the  richer 
nations,  and  therefore  to  ciiilisation  (319). 

The  administration  of  justice,  too,  is  of  very  diSerent 
costliness  in  different  times.  Men  who  have  no  property 
can  only  injure  each  other  in  their  persons  or  repot«> 
tions,  and  nobody  is  the  gainer;  but,  where  property 
is  concerned,  there  may  be  a gain  equal  to  the  iom. 
The  injury  to  reputation  is  prompted  by  •;  le  uansieiit 
passions  of  “ envy,  malice,  resentment,”  often  restrained 
by  prudence ; and  where  there  is  little  or  no  property, 
there  need  be  no  civil  magistrate.  “But  avarice  aM 
ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor  the  hatred  of  labour 
and  the  love  of  present  ease  and  enjojTnent,  are  iba 
passions  which  prompt  to  invade  property,  passion* 
much  more  steady  in  their  operation  and  much 


universal  in  their  infiuence.  Wherever  there  great 
property  there  is  great  inequality.  For  one  very  nefc 
man  there  must  be  at  least  bOO  poor,  and  the  aSuenn* 
of  the  few  supposes  the  indigence  of  the  many.  Hi* 
affluence  of  the  rich  excites  the  indignation  of  the  pooq 
who  are  often  both  driven  by  want  and  prompt^  ty 
envy  to  invade  his  pxissessions."  Without  the  ai-i  of  tM 
civil  magistrate  there  could  be  no  security  for  the  ikSt 
man  (319,  2).  Civil  government  is  foundei  on  M 
antecedent  subordination,  which  may  be  dne  (a)  to  Uk 
respect  for  bodily,  and  especially  mental,  superioiify; 
(b)  to  the  respect  for  age ; (c)  to  the  resp^t  for  fortune. 
“The  authority  of  riches,  though  great  in  every  a^«f 
society,  is  perhaps  greatest  in  the  rudest  age  of  sooely 
which  admits  of  any  considerable  inequality  of  fortuB* 
(320) ; (d)  to  respect  for  birth,  which  supposes  ancient 
fortune  or  the  greatness  which  brings  fortune  with  it 
“ There  never  was,  I believe,  a great  family  in  the  sudd 
whose  illustration  was  entirely  derived  from  the  b- 
heritance  of  wisdom  and  xirtue”  (321,  I).  Thus  birli 
and  fortune  are  the  two  chief  circumstances  that  set  oat 
man  above  another  antecedently  to  civil  government; 
and  regard  for  them  establishes  order  and  anthonty  igxjt 
from  any  perception  of  the  usefulness  thereof  (jnee 
government  is  introduced,  the  utility  of  it  as  a dtisnee 
of  the  rich  against  the  poor  becomes  exident  enooiJi 
(321,  2). 

Adam  Smith’s  short  historical  sketch  here  of  tfce 
judicial  system’in  England  corresponds  to  a mneb  longer 
one  in  the  Lectures  (pt.  i.  div.  i.).  The  subject  belong 
to  the  projected  and  nex’er- executed  treatise  on  juris- 
prudence. He  is  not  quite  content  xvith  things  as  tbiy 
are.  He  is  satisfied,  indeed,  with  the  separatira  of 
judicial  and  executix'e  powers,  being  always  suspicious  of 
the  interference  of  politicians ; and  he  would  maintain 
the  irremox-ableness  of  judges.  But  he  thinks  the  whole 
expense  of  law  proce^ings  might  be  met  by  hes  of 
court,  on  the  ground  that  “ public  services  are  a««wr 
better  performed  th.in  when  their  reward  comes  only 
in  consequence  of  their  being  perfonued  ” (328,  2).  The 
only  risk  xx'ould  be  the  temptation  to  encourage  Utiga' 
tion  (324,  2). 

The  subject  of  public  works  is  treated  at  much  creater 
length.  There  are,  1st,  the  public  xvorks  and  instilutiou- 
for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  society,  elth; 
as  a xvhole  or  (^  xx-as  added  in  17S4)  in  particnla 
branches.  Roaas,  bridges,  and  canals  are  for  ths 
general  benefit  of  commerce.  Canals  may  be  left  t‘ 
prix-ate  persons  to  manage ; not  so  the  roads,  whi 
should  be  left  neither  to  prix’ate  persons  nor  t 
gox-crument,  but  to  local  road -commissioners.  Go'’ 
ernment  might  raise  tlie  tolls  too  high,  oppress  th 
IKKir  more  than  the  rich,  and  neglect  repairs  xiit’ 
impunity  (826-327). 

The  coinage  yields  the  state  a profit  (Seioxorage),  air 
the  jxist-olflce  is  one  of  the  few  commercial  enterprisei 
all  gox’ernmcnts  have  successfully  managed  (325,  cp.  SWl 
.\s  to  the  assistance  of  commerce  in  particular  branches 
xve  have  instances  in  the  forts  for  protection  of  Africir 
and  East  Indian  traders,  and  ambassadors  to  wau^| 
trading  interests  in  foreign  courts  (329);  and  we  h»'’' 
xx'orse  instances  in  tlie  i>owers  gix-en  to  Regi'latei 
CoMPAXiES,  such  as  the  Turkey  Compaxv  and  th 
,\FHiCAX  (331,  332),  and  still  more  to  the  Joixt-Stog 
COMi’AXiES,  like  the  South  Sea  Compaxy  (333,  SS5, 
and  (greatest  of  all)  the  East  India  Compaxx'.  Ih 
story  of  the  last  is  given  at  some  length  (336-9), 
the  comments  are  verx-  unfavourable.  A tempor*'’ 
monoiKily,  he  says,  is  perhaps  the  best  recomlH  ii-se  'h 
state  can  gix’o  for  “a  dangerous  ami  expensive  eipe'’ 
ment  of  xvliich  the  public  is  afterxvards  to  reap  <h 
benefit,”  just  as  xvith  a iicxv  macliine  or  a iie'v  hoos 
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but  the  term  ought  to  be  fixed  and  thereafter  the  trade 
laid  open.  Without  a monopoly,  a joint-stock  company 
cannot  long  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade ; it 
would  fall  before  private  adventurers  (339,  2).  The  only 
trades  where  this  would  not  happen  are  those  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  routine,  such  as  (a),  banking ; (6),  in- 
surance : (c),  canal-making  and  canal-management ; (d), 
water  supply  (340,  1).  To  autliorise  the  “ establish- 
ment” (in  the  Scotch  sense  of  an  Established  Church] 
of  a joint-stock  company  it  should  appear  that  the 
utility  of  its  object  would  be  more  general  than  in 
common  trades,  and  that  more  capital  is  needed  than 
can  be  got  by  private  partnership.  This  was  so  with 
the  Bank  of  England  (340,  341). 

There  are,  2nd,  the  public  works  for  the  education  of 
youth  (V.  i.  art.  2,  341-353).  Our  author  gives  his  views 
on  education  freely.  The  teacher  is  best  paid  by  his  fees, 
which  are  his  “ natural  revenue.”  Through  all  Europe, 
however,  he  has  been  largely  supported  by  endow- 
ments, and  consequently  he  has  had  the  less  motive 
to  do  his  utmost.  “ In  ever}-  profession  the  exertion  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  exercise  it  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making 
that  exertion  ” (341,  2).  “ It  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  can,”  and  endowments 
set  his  interest  at  variance  -with  his  duty.  We  see  the 
efl'ects  in  the  state  of  the  universities,  especially  Oxford, 
where  the  professors  do  not  teach  at  all  (342),  and  the 
tutors  teach  in  the  manner  easiest  for  themselves. 
“ Where  the  masters  really  perform  their  duty  there  are 
no  examples,  I believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
students  ever  neglect  theirs.”  After  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age  force  or  restraint  is  quite  unnecessary  in 
education.  “Such  is  the  generosity  of  the  greater  imrt 
of  young  men,”  that  if  the  master  shows  a serious  desire 
to  serve  them  they  pardon  a great  many  shortcomings 
(343). 


Where  there  are  no  public  institutions,  as  with  fencing 
and  riding,  the  teaching  is  best,  and  the  private  schools 
teach  children  to  “ read,  write,  and  account  ” better  than 
public  schools  (344, 1).  There  are  no  public  institutions 
for  women’s  education,  and  it  has  much  more  useful- 
ness and  less  absurdity  than  men's  (350, 1).  If  it  be  said 
that,  though  the  universities  teach  badly,  but  for  them 
their  subjects  would  not  be  taught  at  all,  Adam  Smith 
answers,  at  some  length,  that  their  subjects  were 
originally  intended  for  the  medieval  clergy  and  are 
quite  unsuitable  now  (344-6).  The  poor  Scotch  uni- 
versities have  adapted  themselves  to  the  changed  times 
much  better  than  the  richly -endowed  English  uni- 
versities and  the  “learned  societies”  which  are  the 
rancttiaries  for  “ exploded  systems  and  obsolete  preju- 
dices” (347).  Nothing  but  the  discrediting  of  the 
universities  could  have  led  to  the  practice  adopted  by 
our  gentlefolks,  of  sending  their  sons  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen  for  three  or  four  years  of  foreign  travel.  They 
return  home  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  some 
foreign  languages,  and  a greatly-increased  conceit  and 
incapacity  of  application  (347).  From  Adam  Smith’s 
biography  it  is  clear  that  the  foreign  tour  he  made  with 
.0  young  pupils  w.as  a benefit  to  both  parties,  and  it 
18  surprising  to  find  so  unqualified  a condemnation  of 
fours  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

The  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  education  lends  no 
support  to  the  modem  English  system  (347-9).  Endow- 
meiite  came  late.  The  ancient  philosophers,  who 
^mred  great  power  over  their  hearers,  dejiended 
entirely  on  their  own  exertions  ; not  as  now,  when  the 
private  teacher,  as  opposed  to  the  privileged,  is  like  the 
iwchant  W’ithoiit  a bounty  competing  with  a rival  who 
IT  1 ^ considerable  one.  “ The  endowment  of  schools 
tho  co'leges  have  [»ic|  in  this  manner  not  only  corrujited 
aim  ,‘8®nce  of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendereil  it 
(sS  2)  fo  have  any  good  private  ones” 

^ there,  therefore,  to  be  no  public  institutions 
1 iieerto  Smith  answeis  : Yes,  they  are 

• theaa  I education  of  the  common  people.  In 

snirit  of  labour  all  variety,  elasticity,  and 

' . . . are  taken  Olll.  of  a wnrlrmoa  'a  lifo  rlov  laflf 


taken qutof  a workman’s  life.  “ His  dexterity 

:)uired  at  the 
dis  intellectual,  social,  and  martial  virtues  ’ 


And  iti  ***  4" nUClctij  oliU  llidi  VlAliUco  • 

the  civilised  society  this  will  be  the  state  of 

“unip  „ ocing  poor,  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
1(350  2i  8®''®cnnient  takes  some  pains  to  prevent  it” 
toccilreifi  cude  people  there  is  much  variety  in  the 
Isocietv  •°i*'*'**^  the  individual,  little  in  those  of  the  whole 
y I m a civilised,  the  exact  opposite  is  true  ; but 


the  result  must  be  mischievous,  even  for  defence,  if  not 
prevented.  To  secure  every  man  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  essential  parts  of  education  would  be  well 
worth  the  expense.  In  Scotland  it  is  fairly  done  in  the 
parish  schools ; in  England,  though  less  well,  in  the 
charity  schools.  Compulsion  might  take  the  form  of  a 
provision  that  a certain  amount  of  education  should  be 
the  condition  of  apprenticeship  in  trades.  It  would  be 
well  to  supplant  Latin  in  the  parish  schools  by  geometry 
and  mechanics  that  would  be  useful  to  every  working 
man  (351-2).  A well-instrncted  people  are  always  more 
decent  and  orderly  than  a stupid  one,  and  in  a free 
government  we  should  neglect  no  means  of  making  the 
people  wise  (353,  2).  Adam  Smith  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed strong  approval  of  Robert  Raikes  and  his 
Sunday  Schools  as  a step  in  the  right  direction  (Rae, 
p.  407). 

There  remain,  3rd,  the  public  works  and  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  all  ages.  Adam 
Smith’s  reasonings  about  religion  are  of  a piece  with 
those  on  education.  He  inclines  (355)  to  a purely 
voluntary  system,  the  resulting  competition  of  sects 
making  the  churches  singly  hannless  against  the  state, 
and  the  efl'ects  of  austere  enthusiasm  being  corrected 
by  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  public  amusements, 
especially  the  drama,  on  the  other  (357).  The  mischiev- 
ous power  of  the  Romish  Church  was  weakened  most 
effectually  when  the  great  barons  and  the  Episcopal 
clergy  discovered  that  modern  improvements  enabled 
them  to  spend  their  wealth  on  themselves  (361).  Where 
there  is  an  established  church,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be,  as  in  Scotland,  of  only  moderate  wealth 
(366,  1). 

Finally,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  which  must 
naturally  be  something  greater  than  that  of  a lord- 
mayor  (366,  2). 

From  the  expenses,  we  pass  to  the  sources  of  revenue 
from  which  they  are  to  be  met  (367,  ch.  ii.).  The 
sovereign  in  some  cases  has  a fund  or  source  of  revenue 
of  his  own,  as  in  Holland  and  'Venice  a bank,  in  Ham- 
burg a wine  cellar  and  apothecary’s  shop  (367,  2).  The 
government  of  England  would  be  ill-advised  if  it 
imdertook  banking  (368,  1).  The  Post  Office  is  within 
its  powers  (see  above).  It  manages  the  crown  lands  ill, 
and  is  quite  incompetent  to  undertake  the  management 
of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  (369,  370). 

Whence,  then,  is  its  revenue  to  come  ? Plainly,  from 
taxation,  for  which  we  may  lay  down  four  maxims 
“ recommended  by  evident  justice  and  utility  ” (372). 

(1)  Equality. — The  subjects  should  pay  “ in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities  ” ; in  other  words,  to  the 
revenue  they  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
“The  expense  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a 
great  nation  is  like  the  expense  of  management  to  the 
joint-tenants  of  a great  estate,  who  are  all  obliged  to 
contribute  in  proportion  to  their  resiiective  interests  in 
the  estate.”  It  is  neglect  of  this  maxim  which  causes 
inequality.  It  is  true  that  “ every  tax  which  falls 
finally  upon  one  only  of  the  three  sorts  of  revenue  is 
necessarily  unequal  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
other  two  ” ; but  this  is  over  and  above  the  other  in- 
equalities which  will  be  considered  in  detail,  those  that 
are  caused  in  the  course  of  the  taxation  of  one  and  the 
same  kind  of  revenue  (371,  2). 

(2)  Certainty. — A very  considerabledegreeof  inequality 
is  a less  evil  than  a small  degree  of  uncertainty  and 
arbitrariness. 

(3)  Convenience. — The  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it  (371,  372). 

(4)  Economy. — The  tax  should  take  from  the  people 
as  little  as  possible  that  is  not  to  reach  the  public 
treasury.  The  maxim  is  violated  (a)  when  the  salaries 
of  tax-collectors  eat  up  the  proceeds,  or  their  perquisites 
form  a second  tax  ; (5)  when  the  tax  obstructs  and  dis- 
courages industry  ; (c)  when  it  ruins  individuals  through 
penalties,  and  through  temptations  to  evasion  and  smug- 
gling. “ The  law  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  principles 
of  justice  first  creates  the  toiiiptationand  then  punishes 
those  who  yield  to  it  ” ; (d)  when  it  inflicts  odious  visits 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  not  strictly  an  expense,  but  a dis- 
comfort from  which  a man  would  be  glad  to  redeem 
himself  by  expense.  In  all  these  four  ways  a tax  may 
be  “ more  burdensome  to  the  people  than  beneficial  to 
the  sovereign  ” (372,  1). 

By  the  four  maxims  Adam  Smith  jiroceeds  to  judge 
the  various  taxes,  existing  or  proposed,  e.spccially  in 
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England,  but  with  abundance  of  illustrations  from  other 
nations. 

The  land  tax,  owing  to  the  stationary  valuations  and 
varying  improvement  of  different  counties  in  cultiva- 
tion, lias  become  unequal.  It  agrees  with  the  other 
three  maxims  (S72,  2).  The  tithe,  being  a tax  not  on 
rent  but  on  produce,  is  unequal,  “a  certain  portion  of 
the  produce  being  in  different  situations  equivalent  to 
a very  different  proportion  of  the  rent."  On  rich  lands 
the  tenant  might  afford  more,  on  poor  he  may  be  unable 
to  afford  as  much.  The  tithe  is  a great  obstacle  to  im- 
provement (377,  1). 

The  section  dealing  with  taxes  upon  the  rent  of  houses 
(378-381)  is  abreast  of  most  modern  discussions  of  the 
subject.  The  author  presents  a clear  view  of  the 
speculative  builder  and  his  relations  to  the  ground 
landlord.  He  thinks,  however,  “A  tax  upon  house  rent, 
payable  by  the  tenant  and  proportioned  to  the  whole 
rent  of  each  house,  could  not  for  any  considerable  time 
at  least  affect  the  building  rent.  If  the  builder  did  not 
get  his  reasonable  profit  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit 
the  trade,  which,  by  raising  the  demand  for  buildhig, 
would  in  a short  time  bring  back  its  profit  to  its  proper 
level  with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither  would  such  a 
tax,  say  of  6s.  in  the  pound,  fall  altogether  upon  the 
ground  rent ; but  it  would  divide  itself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fall  partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  the 
house  and  partly  on  the  owner  of  the  ground  ” (379,  1). 
For  the  tenants  of  houses  at  £60,  for  example,  would 
now  content  themselves  with  houses  at  £50,  and  so 
down  the  scale  till  the  lowest  class  is  crowded.  All 
except  the  lowest  would  faU  in  value,  and  the  ground 
landlord  would  sufler.  The  tenant  would  sufl'er  the 
inconvenience,  and  the  landlord  the  loss  of  revenue 
(379).  There  would  be  inequality  because  of  the  different 
proportion  of  house  rent  to  income  in  the  case  of  men  of 
difl'erent  fortune.  “ It  is  perhaps  highest  in  the  highest 
degree  [of  fortune],  and  diminishes  gradually  through 
the  inferior  degrees,  so  as  in  general  to  be  lowest  in  the 
lowest  degree.  ” i It  is  food  that  is  most  necessary  to  the 
poor  (see  Workmen’s  Bddqets),  and  most  of  their 
revenue  is  spent  on  food.  A tax  on  house-rent  would 
therefore  fall  most  heavily  on  the  rich.  “ It  is  not  very 
unreasonable  that  the  rich  should  contribute  to  the 
public  expense  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  revenue, 
but  something  more  than  in  that  proportion."  (i6.) 

Rent  of  land  is  for  a productive  object,  of  houses  for 
an  unproductive.  The  rent  of  the  houses  is,  therefore, 
drawu  from  some  other  revenue,  either  wages,  profits, 
or  rent  of  land,  like  taxes  on  consumable  goods.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  judging  of  the  “liberality  or  narrow- 
ness of  a man's  whole  expense  " than  by  seeing  what  his 
house-rent  is  (380,  1).  Apparently  it  was  thought  better 
to  tax  the  hearth  or  the  windows,  because  of  some  fancied 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  rent  of  the  house  and  taxing 
that  directly.  The  first  way.  Hearth  Tax,  was  odious 
and  soon  dropped.  The  second,  window  tax  (see  Taxa- 
tion), involves  inequality  of  the  worst  kind  (381). 

Prof.  Bastable  (Public  Finance,  1892,  p.  396,  compare 
Rae’s  LiJ'e.  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  294)  points  out  that  in 
1778  Lord  North  adopted  our  author’s  suggestion  of  an 
Inhabited  House  Uuty.  No  government  has  yet 
adopted  his  further  suggestion  of  a tax  on  ground 
rents,  though  he  says  those  are  “a  still  more  proper 
subject  of  taxation”  than  house  rents.  In  both  cases 
he  considers  there  is  a revenue  derived  by  the  owner 
without  any  particular  care  of  his  own,  and  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  jicoplo  might  be  the  same 
after  such  a tax  as  before  (380).  He  is  not  in  favour  of 
the  taxing  of  profits  or  interest.  A man’s  rent  can  bo 
known,  but  less  easily  his  capital  and  profits,  and 
they  are  subject  to  continual  variations;  moreover. 
“ the  jiroprietor  of  stock  is  a citizen  of  the  world,"  ana 
if  you  tax  him  heavily  ho  will  i-omovo  his  stock  elsewhere, 
to  the  injury  of  the  national  industry  (383).  The  land 
tax  was  intended  to  include  capital,  but  it  has  rarely 
or  never  done  so  effectually  (383).  Elsewhere  the  plan 
has  been  tried  in  reality,  as  in  Hamburg,  Zurich,  and 
Holland  (884).  As  to  taxes  on  the  profits  of  particular 
employments,  they  will  always  in  the  end  fall  on  the 
consumers,  though,  if  not  jmqxjrlioned  to  the  amount 
of  trade,  they  may,  as  in  liawkers’  licences,  oppress  the 
small  dealer  (384).  The  personal  Taille  in  I'niuco  is 
ttie  most  Important  tax  in  Europe  on  the  profits  of  the 
cultivator.  It  is  both  arbitrary  and  unequal ; and  it 
discourages  cultivation  (385-86).  The  poll  taxes  in  the 


southern  states  of  North  America  are  really  on  tiia 
profits  of  “a  certain  sjjecies  of  stock  employed  (s 
agriculture,"  namely,  nej^o  slaves.  There  was  once  ui 
Eurojie  a similar  tax  on  bondnien,  and  hence  taxes  vera 
represented  as  badges  of  slavery.  But  taxes  to  th* 
payer  of  them  are  a badge  not  of  slavery  but  of  freedom 
(387).  Lord  North  introduced  a tax  on  manbervants  ia 
1777,  but  hardly  on  our  authors  suggestion,  as  tii« 
reference  (387,  1)  to  tlie  tax  on  inansenants  is  to  a tax 
already  impost,  and  occurs  first  in  the  second  edition  o( 
the  Wealth,  of  Nations,  1778,  where  the  comments  on  it 
are  not  entirely  favourable. 

Death  duties  are  treated  under  the  head  of  “Taxes 
upon  the  capital  value  of  Land,  Houses,  and  Stock" 
(V.  ii.,  app.  to  art.  i.  and  in  387-90).  Tliey  are  usnallf 
stamp-duties  or  duties  on  registration.  They  fall  <m 
the  inheritor.  Taxes  on  the  sale  of  land  fall  on  ths 
seller,  who  usually  is  more  necessitous  than  the  buyers 
whereas  taxes  on  the  sale  of  houses,  if  they  are  ol4, 
fall  on  the  seller,  and,  if  new,  on  the  buyer  (m- 
Duties  on  law  proceedings  fall  on  the  litigants,  and 
reduce  the  capital  value  of  the  jiroperty  in  dispute  (^t). 
All  taxes  on  the  transference  of  property,  so  far  as  the* 
diminish  its  capital  value,  “ tend  to  diminish  the  fun^ 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour.  Thef 
are  aU  more  or  less  unthrifty  taxes,  tliat  increase  tte 
revenue  of  the  sovereign,  which  seldom  maintains  aaf 
but  unproductive  labour,  at  the  expense  of  the  capnM 
of  the  people  which  maintains  none  but  productive." 
Though  not  arbitrary,  and  not  leried  inconrenientl/, 
they  are  unequal  (390,  IX 

Direct  taxes  on  wages  (art.  iiL)  are  open  to  speeU 
objections.  As  shown  in  bk.  i.,  wages  depend  on  tfa 
demand  for  labour  and  on  the  average  price  of  provisioiex 
A tax  on  wages,  when  provisions  have  not  fallen,  wfl 
simply  raise  wages,  and  somewhat  higher  than  tte 
amount  of  the  tax  (390,  2).  It  will  not  raise  the  prioe«f 
corn,  for  the  farmers  recover  the  additional  wages  out  Of 
the  rent  of  the  landlord  (391).  But  the  salaries  of  offiddi 
may  be  taxed  ivithont  hardship  to  any  one  (392,  IX 

The  next  group  considered  is  that  of  “ taxes  intended 
to  fall  on  every  different  species  of  revenue  indifferendy” 
(art.  iv.).  The  chief  are  (a)  capitation  taxes,  which  at* 
liable  to  be  both  unequal  and  arbitrary  (393,  IX  and^ 
taxes  on  consumable  commodities.  ’The  latter  are  a 
means  of  taxing  the  revenue  of  the  subject  “indirectly’' 
by  the  taxing  of  their  expenditure,  which  is  thought  to 
be  in  proportion  to  that  revenue.  The  effects  diffcr 
according  as  the  commodities  taxed  are  (a)  nece&sarMi ; 
(6)  luxuries.  Necessaries  include  not  only  wh.it  is  In- 
dispensable for  support  of  life,  but  what  custom  rendan 
it  indecent  for  respectable  people,  however  poor,  to  be 
without.  AU  other  things  are  luxuries.  If  nec8s.saiie* 
are  taxed,  wages  wiU  tend  to  rise  in  proportion  (8SIX 
“The  labourer,  though  he  may  pay  it  [the  tax]  out^ 
his  hand,  cannot,  for  any  considerable  time  at  least,  be 
properly  said  even  to  •idi'ance  it.  It  must  always.  In 
the  long  run,  be  adranced  to  him  by  his  immedkto 
employer  in  the  ad\-anced  rate  of  his' wages."  If  0»e 
employer  is  a fanner,  he  recovers  from  his  landlord ; If 
not  a farmer,  he  recovers  from  the  public  in  hlgbw 
jn  ices  (394).  It  is  otherwise  with  luxuries.  A tax  on 
tobacco,  spirits,  or  tea,  will  not  raise  wages,  but  wiU 
act  as  a sumptuary  tax,  and  mav  even  have  the  eflhct 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  industrious  poor  to  bring 
up  a family  by  causing  retrenchment.  As  for  the 
disorderly  and  idle,  their  children  survive,  if  at  aU,  only 
to  be  public  nuisances  (394). 

In  Adam  Smith’s  time  there  were  many  taxe*  on 
neces-saries.  Salt,  soap,  and  coals,  to  say  nothing  of 
corn,  were  taxed.  Instead  of  a tax  on  coal  carried  coast- 
wise, a bount;i  might  even  be  allowable,  says  our  author 
(395).  Consideration  of  the  ways  of  levying  taxes  on 
consumable  gooils  leads  us  back,  of  course,  to  the  ways 
and  moans  of  the  mercantile  system.  High  duties  have 
increased  smuggling,  so  that,  “ in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
customs,”  two  and  two  make  often  onlv  one.  Bounties 
have  even  created  a new  kind  of  smuggling  ; goods  after 
being  once  shippeil  are  fraudulently  relanded  that  the 
cargo  may  get  tlie  bounty  again.  The  result  of  th» 
smuggling  and  of  drawliacks  together,  is  that  the 
customs  produce  much  less  to  government  than  is  ev- 
tortod  from  the  public  (398).  “Heavy  duties  hems 
imposed  on  alinast  all  goods  imported,"  our  merchant 
importers  smuggle  as  much  and  make  entry  of  as  lit'ir 
as  they  can.  Our  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary, 
make  entry  of  more  than  they  export,  someliine.s  out  oi 
vanity  and  to  pass  for  great  dealers  in  goods  which  P’'.' 
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no  duty  and  sometimes  to  gain  a bounty  or  a drawback. 
Our  exports,  in  consequence  of  these  ditferent  frauds, 
appear  upon  the  custom-house  books  greatly  to  over- 
balance our  imports,  to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of 
those  politicians  who  measitre  the  national  prosperity 
by  what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade  ” (899,  1).  In 
any  case  the  system  of  our  customs  is  inferior  in  clear- 
ness and  precision  to  that  of  our  excise,  and  should  be 
remodelled  accordingly  (399,  1).  We  should  have  more 
moderate  taxes  on  fewer  and  better  chosen  objects  if 
we  want  a larger  revenue  (399,  2).  We  should  adopt  the 
bonding  system,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  all  neces- 
saries and  materials  of  manufacture  from  taxation  (399, 
400).  “The  value  of  money  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  it  will  pur- 
chase : that  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  quantity  of  money  that  can  be  had  for 
them  ” (400,  2).  We  should,  therefore,  cheapen  them. 
The  whole  consumption  of  the  poor  is  in  every  country 
much  greater  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  value  than  that 
of  the  rich  and  the  middle  classes.  Taxes  on  expendi- 
ture, therefore,  falling  chiefly  on  the  higher  ranks,  will 
produce  less  than  taxes  falling  on  all  ranks.  So  the 
excise  on  liquors  is  of  all  such  taxes  the  most  produc- 
tive. The  private  brewer,  however,  escapes  it,  and  the 
tax  becomes  unequal.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  as 
has  often  been  proposed  (401),  to  put  a single  tax  and  a 
lighter  one  on  malt,  which  will  bring  in  much  more 
because  collected  more  surely  (402,  403).  This  was  one 
of  the  taxes  which  North  is  said  to  have  borrowed  from 
Adam  Smith  (Hae's  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  294),  though 
our  author  was  hardly  the  inventor  of  the  idea. 

It  should  be  noted  that  though  he  considers  beer  and 
ale  “wholesome  and  invigorating  liquors,"  he  speaks 
less  confldently  of  spirits,  and  would  retain  the  lieavy 
taxation  of  distilleries  as  a sumptuary  tax  (403).  He 
would  also  retain  taxation  of  sugar  on  the  ground  that 
the  planters  themselves  say  the  price  is  at  a maximum, 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  a monopoly  price ; now 
“ the  gains  of  monopolists,  whenever  they  can  be  come 
at,  are  certainly  of  all  subjects  [of  taxation]  the  most 
proper  " (404,  1). 

But  on  the  whole  he  is  not  favourable  to  the  taxation 
of  commodities  even  when  they  are  luxuries.  Not  only 
are  they  unequal,  for  the  Irish  Absentee,  for  example, 
may  draw  a rich  revenue  and  pay  no  taxes  (405,  1),  but 
they  offend  against  the  fourth  maxim  [of  Economy]  in 
every  possible  way  (405-7).  In  France  the  defects  of 
such  taxes  appear  still  more  clearly,  for  the  French 
system  is  worse  than  the  English.  In  this  respect  the 
Dutch  also  are  not  in  advance  of  us  (409-10),  though  we 
must  allow  for  their  special  difficulties  (411). 

Going  on  now  to  his  last  subject,  public  debts  (V.  iii.), 
he  begins  with  a genial  contrast  between  the  present 
times  and  the  good  old  times,  when  there  was  hospit- 
ality without  luxury,  and  liberality  without  ostentation 
(411,  2).  Nowadays  our  manufacturing  industry  pre- 
pares luxuries  which  minister  to  the  frivolity  and  page- 
antry of  rulers  ; and  the  parsimony  that  leads  to  accumu- 
lation prevails  as  little  in  republican  governments  as  in 
others.  “The  want  of  parsimony  in  time  of  peace  iin- 
pose.s  the  necessity  of  contracting  debt  in  time  of  war” 
(412).  But  the  very  causes  which  make  it  necessary  for 
the  government  to  borrow,  produce  in  the  subjects  the 
ability  and  inclination  to  lend,  namely,  the  abundance 
of  manufactures,  the  presence  of  mercliants  and  manu- 
facturers trading  not  only  witli  their  own  capitals  but 
with  borrowed,  and  the  existence  of  that  conlldence 
which  comes  from  a settled  state  of  society  and  just 
government  (412,  413).  “The  progress  of  the  enormous 
debts,  which  at  present  oppress,  and  will  in  the  long 
r™  probably  min  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  has 
been  pretty  uniform."  Governments  first  borrowed  on 
personal  credit,  hence  the  unfunded  debt ; then  on 
jnortgage  of  particular  taxes,  hence  the  Fonded  Debt 
1413,  414).  If  they  had  been  content  with  anticipation  of 
“xes,  they  would  soon  have  freed  themselves  from  debt ; 
out  no  governments  have  been  able  to  confine  them- 

^ this,  thence  they  are  driven  to  reduce  debt  by 
such  expedients  as  (1)  a Sinking  Fund,  which,  though 
bo  pay  old  debts,  facilitate  the  contraction  of 
> (2)  an  Annuity,  especiallyjfavoured  in 
where  there  is  greater  demand  for  incomes 
'Uf5  with  the  first  owner  than  in  England,  where 

0 mnds  are  wanted  as  a readily  marketable  commodity 
Gre-o  !)•  reduction  of  debt  in 

fi^m  bhe  “ ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual 

mg  has  never  equalled  its  increase  in  lime  of  war. 


Adam  Smith  gives  a sketch,  drawn  largely  from  other 
authors,  of  the  growth  and  vicissitudes  of  the  English 
debt  and  its  interest  (418,  419).  His  economic  judgment 
on  the  whole  policy  is  his  own.  The  public  funds  are  not 
a great  capital  for  the  extension  of  trade ; they  are  a 
capital  converted  into  revenue,  and  employed  to  main- 
tain unproductive  instead  of  productive  labourers  (419). 
When  public  expense  is  defrayed  by  funding,  it  is  de- 
frayed by  the  annual  destruction  of  some  cajiital  which 
had  before  existed  in  the  country.  ITie  waste  may  be 
repaired  by  private  energy,  and  this  may  be  less  heavUy 
burdened  by  funding  than  if  heavy  taxes  had  paid  off 
the  debt  within  the  year.  But  when  the  war  i.s  over 
the  interest  remains  a constant  burden.  Moreover,  it  is 
good  for  the  citizens  to  have  the  meaning  of  a war  brought 
home  to  them  in  heavy  taxes,  that  they  may  not  lightly 
undertake  wars  at  all.  It  is  no  defence  of  funding  to 
say  (420,  421)  that  it  is  the  right  hand  paying  the  left,  for 
(1)  foreigners  may  be  the  lenders ; (2)  in  any  case  the 
lenders  are  usually  not  producers,  and  have  no  concern 
in  the  good  condition  of  land  or  good  employment  of 
capital  (422,  1).  The  liberation  of  Great  Britain  from 
debt  is  very  improbable  ^424,  2).  A great  increase  of 
revenue  would  result,  it  is  true,  from  an  extension  of 
the  British  system  of  domestic  taxation  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  British  empire  ; but  these  pro- 
vinces would  first  need  to  be  represented  in  a parliament 
or  states-general  of  the  empire.  Private  interests  would 
probably  prevent  this.  It  will  be  curious,  Adam  Smith 
continues,  to  consider  how  this  idea  might  be  carried 
out ; it  may  be  “ a new  utopia  " ; but,  if  less  amusing 
than  the  old,  it  is  at  least  “ no  more  useless  and  chimeri- 
cal " (425).  So  he  goes  over  the  taxes  seriatim,  and 
decides  which  might  and  which  might  not  be  adopted 
for  the  whole  empire.  If  taxed  like  Great  Britain, 
which  has  8 millions  of  people,  with  a revenue  of  10 
millions  of  pounds,  the  whole  empire,  including  Ireland 
with  its  2,  and  the  American  colonies  with  their  3 millions, 
should  yield  a revenue  of  16J  millions  of  pounds  for 
their  13  millions  of  people  (426).  We  might  deduct 
one  million  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  civil  government 
in  Ireland  and  the  colonies.  There  would  be  still  enough 
to  allow  about  6J  sterling  for  reduction  of  debt.  This 
is  on  the  assumption  that  all  taxes  on  necessaries  and 
on  materials  are  removed,  to  the  benefit  of  all  trade 
and  manufacture  both  here  and  throughout  the  empire 
(427,  1).  It  is  also  on  the  assumption  that  our  author’s 
proposals,  for  bonding,  for  a malt  duty,  and  for  assimila- 
tion of  customs  to  excise,  are  adopted  (428,  cp.  426). 
“ The  British  empire  would  thus  aflOrd  within  itself  an 
immense  internal  market  for  every  part  of  the  produce 
of  all  its  dill'erent  provinces  ” (425,  2). 

It  is  just  that  both  Ireland  and  America  should  con- 
tribute to  the  discharge  of  our  debt,  which  was  inciured 
in  their  cause  as  well  as  our  own.  By  a union  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  gain  not  only  freedom  of 
trade,  vexatiously  obstructed  hitherto,  but  a complete 
deliverance  from  an  oppressive  aristocracy  founded  on 
the  most  odious  of  all  distinctions,  tliat  of  religious  and 
olitical  prejudice,  to  which  we  owe  the  present  mutual 
atred  of  the  two  countries  (430,  1 ; cp.  425,  2). 

A union  with  Great  Britain  would  deliver  the  colonies 
from  the  factions  inseparable  from  small  democracies. 
“ In  the  case  of  a total  separation  from  Great  Britain, 
which,  unless  prevented  by  a union  of  this  kind,  seems 
very  likely  to  take  place,  those  factions  would  be  ten 
times  more  virulent  than  ever."  They  would  soon 
break  into  open  violence  and  bloodshed  [witness  the 
events  of  1861-05].  At  the  extremities  of  a great  empire 
such  factions  tend  to  bo  less  formidable  than  at  the 
centre.  In  Scotland  they  are  less  so  than  in  England, 
and  they  would  be  so  in  Ireland  and  the  colonies  (430,  2). 

If  this  “ utopian  ” scheme  still  does  not  yield  sullicient 
revenue,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a diminution  of 
expense.  It  is  the  wars  that  are  expensive,  especially 
those  in  defence  of  the  colonies.  The  colonies  are  “a 
sort  of  splendid  and  showy  equipage  of  the  empire.” 
“The  rulers  of  Great  Britain  have  for  more  than  a 
century  past  amused  the  people  with  the  imagination 
that  they  possessed  a great  empire  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  This  empire,  however,  has  hitherto 
existed  in  imagination  only.  It  has  hitherto  been  not 
an  empire,  but  the  project  of  an  empire ; not  a gold 
mine,  but  the  project  of  a gold  mine— a project  which 
has  cost,  which  continues  to  cost,  and  which,  if  pursued 
in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  is  likely  to 
cost  immense  expense,  without  being  likely  to  bring 
any  profit,  for  the  effects  of  the  monoiioly  of  the 
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colony  trade,  it  lias  been  shown,  are  to  the  great  bo<ly 
of  the  people  mere  loss  instead  of  profit.  It  is  surely 
now  time  that  our  rulers  should  either  realise  this 
golden  dream  in  which  they  have  been  indulging  them- 
selves perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people,  or  that  they  should 
awake  from  it  themselves  and  endeavour  to  awaken 
the  people.  If  the  project  cannot  be  completed,  it 
ought  to  be  given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the 
British  empire  cannot  be  niade  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  whole  empire,  it  is  surely  time  that 
Great  Britain  should  free  herself  from  the  expense  of 
defending  those  provinces  in  time  of  war,  and  of 
supporting  any  part  of  their  civil  or  military  establish- 
ments in  time  of  peace,  and  endeavour  to  accommodate 
her  future  views  and  designs  to  the  real  mediocrity  of 
her  circumstances  ” (431,  2,  end). 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  being 
largely  in  Adam  Smitli’s  own  words,  ^vill  perhaps  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  book, 
which  was  without  parallel  in  economic  literature,  and 
yet  was  not  at  first,  and  is  not  now,  a popular  influence. 
Its  first-fruits  were  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France 
in  1786  ; Huskisson's  reforms  followed,  a generation 
later ; and  by  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Peel  was  realised 
that  free  trade  which  our  author  himself  calls  utopian. 
But  Adam  Smith’s  arguments  have,  as  a rule,  reached 
the  masses  through  an  interpreter.  The  reasonings, 
though  clear,  are  usually  close  and  without  sentiment ; 
they  are  models  of  what  economic  reasoning  ought  to 
be  (cp.  English  School,  pp.  733,  734). 

Adam  Smith  was  not  the  first  to  ivrite  on  political 
economy,  and  like  other  good  authors  he  acquainted 
himself  as  far  as  possible  with  what  had  been  ivritten 
and  was  being  written  on  the  subject  by  others.  If  we 
select  those  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted,  the  list 
would  include  Cantillon,  Decker,  Du\t:rnev,  Hume, 
Hutcheson,  Locke,  Maoens,  Montesquieu,  Petty, 
and  (though  not  named  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations) 
M.andeville,  Moreau  de  Beaumont,  Postlethwayt. 
He  does  not  mention  Steuart  ; and  on  the  whole  he 
went  to  contemporaries  chiefly  for  facts,  quoting  their 
arguments  only  to  controvert  them.  The  Lectures  refer 
to  many  more  (see  especially  pt.  ii.  § 9).  It  seems  very 
probable  that  he  owed  to  the  Physiocrats  the  greater 
prominence  given  to  distribution  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
as  compared  with  the  Leetwres  (see  Lectures,  Mr.  Cannan's 
pref.,  XXX,  xxxi).  He  owed  to  them  also  the  distinc- 
tion between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange. 
Dugald  Stewart  {Pol.  Econ.,  ii.  6)  tells  that  the  analj^sis 
of  prices  into  wages,  profits,  and  rent  was  suggested  by 
James  Oswald  of  Dunikier,  a Kirkcaldy  friend,  whose 
Memorials  (Bdin.,  1825)  show  him  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  economic  discussion  as  well  as  political 
life  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  Adam  Smith  must 
have  picked  up  many  liints  in  Glasgow  among  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  (see  Rae’s  Life  of  Adam 
Smith,  ch.  vii.,  “Among  Glasgow  FoUi").  He  had  a 
hereditary  interest  in  the  custom-house.  His  knowledge 
of  France  and  Switzerland  was  gained  by  personal  travel 
as  well  as  from  books,  and  his  knowledge  of  Holland  from 
friendships  there. 

There  are  defects  and  gaps  in  the  best  scientific 
masterpiece  when  surveyed  critically  a century  after 
publication.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Adam  Smith 
gave  voice  to  an  industrial  revolution  of  which  ho  was 
ignorant.  There  were  many  inventions  that  he  did  not 
foresee,  and  a few  of  which  he  did  not  see  the  im- 

ortance  ; but  it  is  evident  from  sucli  pas.sages  as  the 

escription  of  feudal  society  in  contrast  with  modern 
(bk.  III.),  and  the  lamentation  over  the  bad  eflccts  of 
division  of  labour  (bk.  V.  i.),  that  ho  recognised  the 
decay  and  di.sappearance  of  the  idyllic  and  medieval 
stage  of  English  industry.  Ho  was  conscious  not  indeed 
of  being  on  the  eve  of  a revolution,  but  of  being  in  the 
full  progress  of  a revolution  that  had  dawned  some  time 
before  him. 

Another  general  objection  is  that  humanity  is  re- 
resented  throughout  as  govorneil  by  selfish  motives, 
ho  quotations  given  above  arc  enough  to  show  that  the 
allegation  is  too  sweeping.  A ]iassago  from  the  lActures 
(p.  232)  throws  some  light  here:  “Those  principles 
of  the  human  mind  which  are  most  beneficial  to  society 
are  by  no  moans  imirkcd  by  nature  as  the  most  honour- 
able. Hunger,  thirst,  and  the  p.assion  for  sex  are  the 
great  supports  of  the  human  species,  yet  almost  every 
expression  of  these  excites  contempt.  In  the  same 
manner,  that  principle  in  the  mind  which  prompts 


to  truck,  barter,  and  ereliange,  though  it  is  the  grt^t 
foundation  of  artA,  commerce,  and  the  division  of  labour, 
yet  it  is  not  marked  with  an)'thing  amiable.  . . . The 
plain  reason  for  this  U that  these  principles  are  so 
strongly  implanted  by  nature  tliat  they  have  no  oc'iasion 
for  tliat  additional  force  which  the  weaker  prin<  iplea 
[e.g.  generosity)  need."  This  passage  occurs  in  that 
part  of  the  Lectures  which  is  of  gr^test  interest  to 
students  of  the  We/tUh  of  Nations,  namely,  pt.  ii.,  “Of 
Police.”  It  is  precisely  here,  however,  and  in  yx.  iii, 
“Of  Revenue,”  that  we  are  obliged  to  accejd  all  state- 
ments with  reserve,  unless  they  are  repeated  in  the 
later  book.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Lectures 
are  a genuine  copy  ; but  it  is  also  certain  that  as  early 
as  1773  Adam  Smith  eipres.sed  an  anxious  desire  to 
destroy  the  original,  thus  estimating  tliat  it  no  longer 
represented  his  mind  on  these  matters  (see  Li/e  by 
Dugald  Stewart  prefixed  to  Essays,  p.  Ixrxir,  cp. 
Ixxxvii).  It  was  destroyed  with  other  M.S5.  at  luf 
own  request  just  liefore  his  death  in  17CO  (lx.). 

The  following  is  a list  of  Adam  Smith’s  writings  : — 

(1)  Preface,  dated  Glasgow,  21st  December  1746,  to  the 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (of  William  Hamilton  of 
Bangour),  Glasgow,  Foul  is,  1749.  The  pC'Ct’s  name  is 
given  in  the  2nd  ed.  1758,  where  there  is  a dedication 
to  Wm.  Cranford,  probably  by  Ad.  Smith  (see  Hat, 
pp.  38-41 ; see  also  the  new  edition  by  Jas.  I^ttersou, 
Edinburgh,  1850,  p.  10). 

(2)  Two  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Beriar,  of 

which  publication  the  title  ran : “ ’The  Edinburgh 
Review  Kumb.  I.  To  be  published  every  six  months. 
Containing  an  Account  of  aU  the  Books  and  Pamphlet* 
that  have  been  published  in  Scotland  from  the  firrt  of 
January  to  the  first  of  July  1755.  To  each  number  will 
be  added  an  appendix,  giving  an  account  of  the  book* 
published  in  England  and  other  countries  that  are  most 
worthy  of  notice”  (Edinbu^h,  Hamilton  and  Balfour, 
1755,  price  Is.).  Adam  Smith’s  contribution  is  in  the 
appendix,  art.  3,  Johnson’s  Dictionary  (a  specimen  i*K 
given  in  Craik's  English  Prose  Sdections,  vol.  iv.  pix'S 
320,  321).  Adam  Smith  re-writes  Dr.  Johnson's  articles^ 
on  “But”  and  on  “Humour”  in  his  own  way.  fe 

The  Edinburgh  Beriexc,  from  July  1755  to  January  1756  4 
(no  title  page),  p.  63.  A Letter  to  the  Authors  As-S 
Edinburgh  Review  (urging  that  they  have  been  tool 
indiscriminating,  and  should  pick  out  of  Eurojiean  4 
literature  only  the  publications  likely  to  last  for,  say,  4, 
thirty  or  forty  years,  going  on  to  couippe  the  slate  of  ■ 
literature  and  science  in  Britain  with  its  state  on  the  t 
continent,  more  especially  France,  singling  out  thei; 
French  Encydopidie  for  high  praise,  comparing  French 
and  English  philosophical  works,  and  ending  with ' 
an  elaborate  parallel  and  contrast  between  Manderille; 
and  Rousseau).  For  Adam  Smith's  authorship  of  th»« 
review  and  the  letter  see  Life,  by  Du^ld  Stewart,;^ 
p.  19;  Rae,  p.  120-124.  There  was  a reprint,  Longman' 
and  Constable,  Edinburgh,  ISIS,  with  authors’  names,  ■ 
and  preface  by  Sir  Jas.  Mackintosh  (see  Mackintosh, ' 
Miscellaneous  Works,  1S54,  vol.  ii.  pp.  466-475). 

(3)  About  this  time  (1755)  Adam  Smith  wrote  a paper 
vindicating  himself  from  a cliarCT  of  plagiarism,  and' 
showing  tliat  he  had  been  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
natural  liberty  in  matters  of  trade,  not  only  in  his  nrst 
Glasgow  lectures,  but  in  his  courses  at  Edinburgh  in 
1749.  See  Dug.  Stewart,  Life,  pp.  Ixxx,  Ixxxi ; Dr. 
Carlyle’s  Autobiography,  p.  2S5  ; Rae,  62-65. 

(4)  JSssn.vs  on  Philosophical  Subjects,  by  the  late  Adam 
Smith,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  etc.,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author  by  Unpaid 
Stewart.  F.R.S.E.  (London,  Cadell  and  Davies ; Edin- 
burgh, Creech),  4to,  1795.  “The  greater  number  of 
them  appeared  to  be  parts  of  a plan  he  once  had  formed 
for  giving  a connected  history  of  the  liberal  sciences  and 
elegant  arts.  It  is  long  since  he  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  that  plan  as  far  too  extensive ; and  these  parts 
of  it  lay  beside  him  neglected  until  his  death  ” (-Ad- 
vertisement b.v  the  Editors,  Joseph  Black  and  James 
Hutton,  his  executors).  The  account  of  the  life  h^ 
been  read  b.v  Stewart  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, 21st  Januaiy  and  ISth  March  1793  (Transactions, 
iii.  1794).  It  was  republished  in  the  Scots  Magazine, 
January  and  February  1796;  and  in  the  Biographical 
.Memoirs  of  Adam  Smith,  William  Robertson,  and  Thomas 
Reid,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1811,  with  an 
indifferent  portrait.  The  “ Note-s,’’  pp.  121-152,  are  new, 
and  valuable  both  to  the  biographer  and  the  economist 

’The  essays  are  as  follows  : — 
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(а)  Tht  Principles  which  lead  and  direct  Philosophical 
En/ltiiries,  illustrated  by  the  History  of  Astronomy,  pp. 
1-93  (written  before  1758,  see  p.  90  and  note). 

(б)  The  Principles  which  lead  and  direct  Philosophical 
Enquiries,  illustrated  by  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Physics, 
pp.  95-111. 

(c)  The  Principles  which  lead  and  direct  Philosophical 
Enquiries,  illustrated  by  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Logics 
and  Metaphysics,  pp.  115-129. 

(<i)  0/  the  Nature  of  that  Imitation  which  takes  place  in 
what  are  called  the  Imitative  Arts,  pp.  184-184  (probably 
from  the  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  1748-49). 

(e)  0/  the  Affinity  between  certain  English  and  Italian 
Verses,  pp.  187-194. 

(f)  Of  the  External  Senses,  pp.  197-244  end  (the  only 
psychological  essay). 

(5)  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  by  Adam  Smitli, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  tiie  University  of 
Glasgow  (Millar,  London ; Kinnaird  and  Bell,  Edin- 
burgh), small  Svo,  1759 ; 2nd  ed.  1761.  The  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  to  which  is  added  A Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  Languages.  This  addition,  pp.  437-478,  is  de- 
scribed on  p.  437  as  “ Considerations  concerning  tlie 
First  Fonnation  of  Languages  and  the  Different  Genius 
of  Original  and  Compounded  Languages”;  3rd  ed. 
(unchanged)  1767 ; 4th,  1774  ; 5th,  1781.  In  the  sixth 
edition  not  only  was  the  title  expanded,  but  there  were 
many  alterations  in  the  text.  It  was  publisheii  in  two 
volumes  in  the  year  of  the  author’s  deatli.  The  title 
runs  now  : The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  or  an  Essay 
toicards  an  Analysis  of  the  Principles  by  which  Men 
naturally  judge  concerning  the  Conduct  and  Character  first 
of  their  Neighbours  and  afterwards  of  themselves.  To 
which  is  added  A Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages, 
by  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
His  Majesty’s  Customs  in  Scotland,  and  formerly  Pro- 
fe-ssorof  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  sixtli  edition,  ■with  considerable  additions  and  cor- 
rections, in  two  volumes  (Strahan  and  Cadell,  Loudon ; 
Creech  and  Bell,  Edinburgh,  1790). 

(6)  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  and  F.B.S.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Strahan  and  Cadell,  London,  1776,  2 vols.,  4to. 
(It  was  really  printed  at  the  end  of  1775  and  beginning 
of  1776.  See  prefaceto  third  edition.)  The  second  edition, 
also  in  two  4to  volumes,  was  published  in  1778.  There 
are  very  few  changes.  One  is  noted  above.  The  third 
edition  (1784)  is  in  three  volumes  Svo,  and  has  consider- 
able additions,  especially  in  bk.  IV.,  to  the  chapters  on 
“ Drawbacks  ” and  “ Bounties.”  There  is  a new  chapter 
inserted  in  bk.  IV.,  entitled  “The  Conclusion  of  the 
•Merantile  System,”  and  a new  article  (art.  2,  “For 
Facilitating  Particular  Branches  of  Commerce)  in  bk.  V. 
The  additions  and  corrections  were  also  published 
separately,  4to.  The  fourth,  in  three  vols.  Svo,  1786, 
contains  no  alterations,  but  acknowledges  the  debt  of 
the  author  to  Mr.  Hemy  Hope  of  Amsterdam  for  the 
Information  about  the  bank  there.  The  fifth  (and  last 
in  the  author's  lifetime),  1789,  8 vols.  Svo,  Strahan  and 
Cadell,  contains  no  alterations.  Besides  the  atiove  there 
are  Dublin  editions,  1785  and  1793,  in  2 vols.  “ pirated  ” 
from  the  4th  and  5th  editions. 

(7)  The  Life  of  David  Hume,  Esq.,  written  by  himself 
(Strahan  and  Cadell,  London,  1777).  Adam  Smith  con- 
WbuM  to  this  book  a “Letter  to  William  Strahan, 
Esq.,"  dated  9th  November  1776.  It  gives  an  account 
of  Hume's  last  illness  and  a warm  appreciation  of  his 
character. 

(8)  Letters  of  Adam  Smith  to  various  correspondents 
Mve  been  printed  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  .John  Sinclair, 
Hill  Burton,  M'Culloch,  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  also  in  the 

of  Karnes,  the  Life  of  Oswald,  and  in  the  Catalogue 
of  his  library.  All  may  be  traced  in  Mr.  Rae's  biography. 

(9)  Lectures  on  JvMce,  Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms, 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  reported  by  a 
student  in  1763,  and  edited  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Edwin  Cannan  (Clar.  Press),  1896.  Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  tills  volume.  The  contents 
p''®-  Introduction.  Part  I.,  “Of  Justice,  including 
vubhc  Jurisprudence,  Domestic  Law,  and  Private  Law,” 
PP-  I'lIiS.  ITirt  II.,  “Of  Police,  including  Cleanliness 
nnd  Security,  Cheapness  or  Plenty,  Commerce  and 
Manners,"  pp.  154-236,  253-259.  Part  III.,  “ Of  Revenue, 

**'‘”’8  Taxation  and  [Government]  Stocks,”  pp.  237- 
.1  “Of  Arms,  including  Militias,  Di.scipline, 

anu  Standing  Armies,”  pp.  260-264.  Part  V.,  “Of  the 


Laws  of  Nations,  including  War,  Rights  of  Neutrals, 
Bights  of  Ambassadors,”  pp.  265-280. 

Biographies  begin  with  Dugald  Stewart's  (see  above), 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  best  others.  The 
biographers  include  W.  Sinellie  (1800),  Playfair  (1805), 
James  Patterson  (in  his  notes  to  Kay’s  Edinburgh 
Portraits),  Brougham,  M'Culloch,  Bagehot,  Leser(1881), 
J.  A.  Farrer  (1881),  Delacour  (1886),  Haldane  (1887), 
Courcelle  Seneoil  (1888).  Professor  Leser’s  was  perhaps 
the  most  thorough  in  details  and  knowledge  of  sources, 
till  Mr.  John  fee’s  Life  of  Adam  Smith  (Macmillan, 
1895)  superseded  all  others.  Mr.  Rae’s  publication  has 
no  portrait.  Two  fresh  items  have  been  added  since  its 
appearance.  The  correspondence  of  20th,  21st,  and  22nd 
March  1895  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper  showed  that  Adam 
Smith’s  father  married  twice,  and  our  author  had  a half- 
brother,  Hugh,  who  was  born  in  1709  and  died  in  1750. 
A letter  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  then  Due  de  Rochefou- 
cauld, dated  1st  Nov.  1785,  was  published  by  Mr.  Rae  in 
the  Athenceum  of  28th  Dec.  1896,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  Economic  Journal,  March  1896,  pp.  165,  166. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Adam  Smith,  published 
for  the  London  Economic  Club  (Macmillan,  1894),  is  a 
catalogue  raisonni  of  about  1000  books  then  known  to 
be  his,  and  about  a score  have  been  added  to  the  list 
since  then,  the  most  important  being  Mercier  de  la 
Riviere’s  L'Ordre  Naturel  et  Essentiel,  1767.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  the  Portraits  of  Adam  Smith,  by  the  late 
John  M.  Gray.  The  will  is  given,  also  the  plan  of  the 
house  at  Kirkcaldy,  also  the  facsimile  of  a letter.  A 
similar  facsimile  was  appended  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch  to 
his  Life  of  Adam  Smith  in  its  separate  form  (Edinburgh, 
1855).  M'Culloch’s  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  in 
its  later  issues  contains  the  Tassie  medallion  and  the 
full-length  portrait  by  Kay,  very  fairly  executed. 

As  to  editions  of  Adam  Smith’s  works,  the  only 
edition  of  the  collected  works  is  that  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
in  five  volumes,  published  in  London,  Svo,  1811-1812. 
It  is  headed.  The  Works  of  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.,  and 
includes  the  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  1.,  1812 ; the  Wealth 
<if  Nations,  vols.  ii.,  1812 ; iii.,  1811 ; iv.,  1811,  with  index  ; 
Formation  of  Langtuiges,  Essays,  Life,  as  above,  with  the 
notes,  appendix  containing  the  two  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  v.,  1811. 

Wealth  of  Nations,  11th  ed.,  edited  with  introduction 
and  Life  by  William  Piayfair,  3 vols.  Svo,  and  footnotes, 
Cadell  and  Davies,  1805.  (Obtrusively  anti-Gallican). — 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  Life,  comparison  with  Frencli 
economists  and  Garnier’s  method  (see  below),  3 vols. 
Svo,  Maynard  and  Zinke,  London,  1811.  Similar  editions 
founded  on  Gamier  had  been  printed  at  Edinburgti, 
1806,  and  Gla.sgow,  1805.  — Wealth  of  Nations,  edited, 
with  notes  and  additions,  by  D.  Buchanan,  4 vols.  8vo, 
Edin.,  1814  (see  Buchanan). — Wealth  of  Nations,  edited, 
with  life,  introduction,  notes,  and  supplement,  by  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  4 vols.,  Svo,  Edinburgh,  1828.  This  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  tlie  edition  of  1863  in  one 
thick  volume  Svo  is  the  one  cited  throughout  this  article. 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  Life,  comparison  with  French 
economists,  etc.,  from  the  French  of  G.  Garnier,  edited 
by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  4 vols.  12mo,  London, 
1885-39. — Wealth  of  Nations,  edited  by  J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers,  2 vols.  Svo,  Clar.  Press,  1869. — Wealth  of  Nations, 
with  introductory  essay,  and  notes,  by  Prof.  J.  S. 
Nicholson,  1 vol.  Svo,  Nelson,  Lond.  and  Edin.,  1884. 
The  text  was  set  up  from  the  types  of  the  edition  of 
Thos.  Nelson  and  Peter  Brown,  Edin.  Univ.  Press,  1829. 
The  special  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  new  introduction 
and  notes.  Joyce  (Jeremiah)  published  A Complete 
Analysis  or  Abridgement,  Cambridge,  1797,  small  8vo, 
which  passed  through  several  editions.  The  3rd 
(London,  1821)  supplements  Joyce’s  own  analysis  by 
Garnier’s.  Mr.  W.  P.  Emerton’s  Analysis  of  the  First 
Two  Hooks  (Oxford,  Thornton,  1877)  is  founded  on  Joyce 
and  Gamier,  with  notes  based  on  Rooers,  Fawcett,  and 
other  later  authorities.  Selected  chapters  from  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  are  given  in  Professor  Ashley’s  Adam 
Smith,  “Economic  Classics,”  Macmillan,  New  York, 
1895. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  is  given  by  J.  A. 
Farrer  (English  Philosophers  Series,  Sampson  Low,  1881). 
The  first  translation  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  into  French 
appeared  in  1764  in  2 vols.  12mo,  under  the  curious 
alternative  title,  Mitaphysique  de  I’Ame,  by  E.  Dous ; a 
better  by  Abb6  Blavet  in  2 vols.  12mo,  1774,  and  still 
better  by  la  Marquise  Condorcet,  1798,  2 vols.  8vo.  It 
was  translated  into  German,  1 vol.  8vo,  Brunswick. 
1770,  and  by  Kosegarten,  Leipzig,  1791. 
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Tho  Wmlth  of  Nations  was  translated  by  Blavet  piece- 
meal for  the  Journal  de  I’Agricultv/re  of  Araeilhon,  1779 
and  1780,  and  then  published  in  6 vols.  12ino  at 
Yverdun,  and  3 vols.  In  Paris,  1781.  Another  translation, 
by  the  poet  Roucher,  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  assisted  by 
Condorcet,  3 vols.  8vo,  1790.  But  the  translation  of 
Count  Germain  Garnier  superseded  its  rivals.  It  was 
published  in  6 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1802.  It  has  a Life  and 
a portrait  from  the  Tassie  medallion,  reversed.  Tlie  1st 
volume  contains  a long  preface,  including  Garnier’s 
famous  Method  for  facilitating  the  Study  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  He  regards  the  main  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith 
as  all  contained  in  the  first  two  books  ; the  rest  can 
bo  read  separately  for  illustration.  He  then  divides 
the  subject  of  the  two  books  into  three  parts : (1)  Value, 
including  price,  wages,  profit,  and  rent;  (2)  stock, 
including  fixed  and  circulating  capital ; (3)  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  indudiug  division  of  labour, 
employments  of  capital,  exchange.  Garnier’s  last  volume 
(v.)  consists  entirely  of  notes  and  index.  In  1843-44 
Garnier’s  translation  was  republished  in  2 vols.  8vo  with 
variorum  notes  from  Blanqui  (the  editor),  Buchanan, 
M’Culloch,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  iliU,  Sismondi,  and  Say. 
Tliere  was  a new  portrait.  For  more  details  see  the 
French  Diet,  de  VEo.  Pol. 

The  first  German  translation  appeared  anonymously  in 
1776-78 — vol.  i.  1776,  vol.  ii.  1778  (Leipzig,  Weidmann). 

It  is  ascribed  to  J.  F.  SchiUer,  who  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  poet.  (Prof.  Cohn  calls  him  a German  living  in 
London,  Nat.  Oelc.  Grundlegwng,  1885,  p.  110.)  The  first 
German  review  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Gottingische 
gelehrte  Anzeigen,  10th  March  and  5th  April  1777 
(Reseller,  Nat.  Oek.  in  D.,  p.  599).  There  was  a transla- 
tion by  the  philosopher  Garve  and  the  official  Dorrien 
in  3 volumes,  1794,  which  reached  a 3rd  edition  in  1810, 
Reseller,  ib.  603 ; by  Max  Stirner  in  1846  - 47 ; and, 
finally,  by  C.  W.  Asher,  under  the  title  Ueber  die  Quellen 
des  Volkswohlstandes,  Stuttgart,  in  1861. 

The  Essays  were  translated  into  French  by  P.  Prevost 
of  Geneva,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1797.  Mr.  Rae  tells  us,  ch. 
xxiv.,  that  a Danish  translation  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
by  Dr®bye  appeared  in  1779-80,  an  Italian  in  1780,  and 
a Spanish  by  J.  A.  Ortiz  in  1794,  after  the  book  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition  for  “ the  lowness  of 
its  stylo  and  the  looseness  of  its  morals." 

Germany  has  made  amends  for  a late  recognition  of 
Adam  Smith  by  publishing  more  monographs  on  him 
than  any  other  nation.  In  England  he  has  had  a place 
in  almost  every  treatise  on  political  economy  in  the 
century,  but  monographs  have  been  fewer,  even  if  we 
include  articles  in  reviews  (as  Bagehot’s  and  Cliffe 
Leslie’s).  The  Dutch  monograph  by  J.  F.  B.  Baert, 
Adam  Smith  and  his  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Leyden,  1858,  must  be  mentioned.  Professor  Rosler’s 
Grundlehren  der  von  Ad.  Smith  begriindeten  Volkswirih- 
schaftstheorie,  Erlangen,  1868,  contains  the  paradox 
that  what  Adam  Smith  calls  in  one  place  division  of 
labour  he  calls  in  another  capital.  Professor  Leser  has 
treated  of  the  Notion  of  WeMh  in  Adam  Smith  (1874), 
and  Professor  Oncken  of  Adam  Smith  in  der  CuUur- 
geschichte,  Wien,  1874  ; and  in  “D.as  Adam  Smith- 
Problem,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  Sozialwissensehaft,  I.  Band,  4 
Heft,  Berlin,  1898 : Professor  Inama  Sternegg,  of  his 
Bedeutung  fur  die  mod.  Naiidk.,  1876.  Professor  Oncken, 
in  his  Adam  Smith  und  Immanuel  Kant  (1877),  tries  to 
make  us  believe  in  a close  kinship  between  the  two 
philosophers.  Perhaps  the  best  of  recent  books  of  the 
kind  are  those  of  Dr.  R.  Zeyss,  Ad.  Smith  und  dcr  Eigen- 
nuts,  'fubingen,  1889,  and  Prof.  W.  Hasbach,  Die  allge- 
meinen  philvsophischen  Grundlagen  ; of  Quesnay’s  and 
Adam  Smith’s  political  economy  (1890);  and'  Unter- 
suchungen  uberAdam  Smith  (1891).  Both  writers  embrace 
tho  phiiosophy  as  well  as  tho  economics,  as  is  done  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  Bonar’s  I’hilosophy  and  Pol,  Ec.  (1893). 
Dr.  Zoyss  disposes  inter  alia  of  the  notion  of  Skarzy  nski. 
Ad.  Smith  als  Moral  Philosoph,  1878,  that  Adam  Smith’s 
philosophical  views  were  completely  changed  by  his 
French  journey.  Adam  Smith's  relations  to  Quesnay 
are  fully  discussed  by  Hasbach.  and  to  Turgot  by  Dr.  S. 
Foilbogon,  Smith  und  Turgot  (Wien.  1892). 

For  general  estimates  of  Smitn's  economics,  see 
tj.  L.  Price,  Political  Economy  in  England,  1891,  ch.  i.,and 
Economic  Science  and  Practice,  Essay  XII.,  “ Adam  Smith 
and  his  relations  to  recent  Economics,"  1896. — J.  8. 
Nicholson,  A Project  of  Empire.  1909. 

For  an  estimate  of  his  views  on  taxation,  see  Prof. 
Bastablc’s  l^blic  Finance  (1892)  tlhxmghout,  where 
amongstother  things  there  is  noted  tho  remarkable  omis-  ' 


Sion  of  the  i^oor  rate  in  connection  with  taxation  (p.  81), 
iierhaps  due  to  the  absence  of  a Poor  Law  in  .S-  o’. 

Mr.  Edwin  Cannan,  History  of  Theories  of  Prod  action  aiai 
Distribution,  1776-1548  (I893l,  gives  a bill  ciscusrfOTj  of 
Adam  Smith- — Buckle,  CitAlit.,  L 195  n.,  has  chfonloled 
the  occasions  on  which  Adam  8mith  wa»  mentio:  ed  .a 
liarliament  during  the  first  seventeen  year-!  after  p -jhc-- 
tion  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  first  was  1783,--- 
Toynbec,  Industrial  Revolution,  ch.  vii.,  1884,  c' nsideri 
Adam  Smith’s  relation  to  the  mercantilists.  For 
estimates  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  it  will  be  s'-ff.f  lent  to 
refer  to  Mackintosh’s  Di-sertation  Ethical  Phiiaophy, 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  English  Thought  in  the  EighiierUh 
Century,  voL  ii.  ' t. 

SMITH,  Charles  (1713-77),  a wealthy 
otvner  of  com-mills  chiefly  in  Esmx,  wTote — 

A Short  Essay  on  Vie  Com  Trade  and  fAe  <>'m 
Laws  (1758),  and  Consideraiions  on  the  lactos  relat- 
ing to  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Grain, 
and  A Collection  of  Papers  reloXixe  to  the  Price., 
Exportation,  and  Importation  <f  Com,  both 
published  1766  and  called  “ second  edition.’’  The 
whole  tvas  republished  in  1804,  pl\u  notes  by 
Catherwood  and  extracts  from  Chalmers’s  Estimate, 
etc.  C.  Smith’s  list  of  com  prices  (1595-1765) 
(ed.  1804,  p.  123)  was  taken  from  the  Eton  audit 
books  either  directly  or  through  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood  {Chronicon  Preciosum  (1707;.  pp.  125-130.. 
and  was  utUised  by  A.  Young  {Farmer's  Letters 
(1767),  pp.  40,  48),  Combrune  {Inquiry  (1768), 
pp.  36,  37),  and  others,  untd  Thorold  Rogers  did 
the  same  work  on  a far  larger  scale  in  his  Hiitory 
of  Agriculture  and  Prices  (1887),  vol.  v.  pp.  2 70 
et  seq. ; official  figures  began  only  in  1771.  A. 
Smith  who  speaks  highly  of  C.  Smith's  work 
refers  also  to  the  obvious  fallacy  of  his 
and  A.  Young’s  approval  of  the  export  bounties 
' levied  since  1688  on  corn  because  they  cheapened 
, corn  {Wealth  of  Xations,  ed.  M’Culloch,  p.  224). 
Although  he  wrote,  “ Qu.antity  alone  can  frustrate 
all  attempts  to  iugross  or  forestall,”  so  that  if 
crops  are  good  “no  art  can  inhance  the  price  of 
grain,”  if  bad,  “ no  art  or  regulation  of  government 
win  keep  the  prices  low”  (p.  92),  C.  Smith 
praised  the  “discreet”  use  of  assizes  of  bread, 
corn  duties,  and  com  bounties.  j.  D.  R. 

SMITH,  Edouard  (1789-1852),  director  of 
statistics  in  the  Belgian  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior, tvrote  : — 

Statistique  Xationaic,  Dh'doppemcnt  des  trente 
et  un  tableaux publils par  la  Commission  de  Siaiis- 
tique  et  retatfs  aux  mouvements  de  la  population 
dans  Ics  Pays  Bas  depuis  la  erfaiion  du  royaume 
jusqu’en  1824  (Brussels,  1827). — Statistique  des 
Pays  Bas  publife  an  nomde  la  Commission  Royate 
(Brussels,  1827-1829). — Rechcrchcs  sur  la  repro- 
duction et  la  mortality  de  Ihomme  aux  dijfh-ents 
dges  et  sur  la  population  de  la  Belgique  (1832). — 
Statistique  criminelle  de  la  Belgique  (1832),  and 
Rechcrchcs  statistiques  sur  la  Belgique  faites  au 
nom  du  Ministlre  de  I'IntSrieur  (1836).  e.  ca. 

SMITH,  Erasmus  Pe.schine  (1814-1882), 
stttdied  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and 
in  Harvard  Law  School,  was  an  editor  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  for  two  years  }>ro- 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Rochester.  He  resigned  this  position  to 
bo  sujierintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  state  of  New  York  (1852),  and  was 
subsequently  reporter  of  the  court  of  apjKals 
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of  the  same  state.  He  served  the  national 
government  as  commissioner  of  immigi'ation 
and  as  examiner  of  claims.  In  1871  he  went 
to  Japan  as  special  adviser  to  the  Mikado  in 
international  law,  serving  for  five  years  as  a 
sort  of  foreign  secretary,  during  which  time 
treaties  were  negotiated  and  better  relations 
established  with  several  Eui’opean  countries. 
WhOe  in  this  position  he  was  instrumental 
in  breaking  up  the  Chinese  coolie  trade. 

His  Manual  of  Political  Economy  (New  York, 
1853)  was  translated  into  French  by  Camille 
Baquet  in  the  year  after  its  publication.  He 
is  a close  disciple  of  Henry  C.  Carkt  (ff.’U.), 
expressly  waiving  in  his  preface  any  claims  of 
originality  as  against  him.  The  book  deserves 
attention,  however,  for  its  emphasis  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  production  and  its  analysis  of  the 
methods  by  which  soils  are  produced.  His  de- 
finition of  the  object  of  political  economy  is  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  Carey  : To  investigate  the  laws 
which  explain  man’s  attainment,  through  associa- 
tion, of  enlarged  power  over  matter  in  all  its 
forms,  and  the  development  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  in  virtue  of  that  power.  E.  T.  D. 


SMITH,  BtexKY  (1550-6?.  about  1592), 
lecturer  at  St.  Clement  Dane’s. 

Was  the  author  of  the  Examination  of  Usurie 
(two  sermons  appended  to  the  Preparative  to 
Marriage),  1591.  In  these  the  condemnation  of 
usury,  elaborately  founded  on  scripture,  is  extended 
not  only  to  loans  to  the  poor  and  needy,  but  to 
money  lent  at  interest  in  business,  on  the  ground 
that  lenders  expect  to  share  in  gains  but  not  in  losses. 
The  inference  that  to  a lender  who  consented  to  take 
his  part  in  losses  interest  might  reasonably  be 
paid,  is  prevented  by  a later  passage  where  the 
preacher  forbids  the  borrowing  of  capital,  first 
because  people  should  not  wish  to  be  richer  than 
their  own  means  can  make  them  — an  empty 
maxim — and  secondly  because  prices  must  rise  if 
interest  as  well  as  profit  is  to  come  out  of  them. 
The  relation  between  profit  and  interest  is  not 
clearly  seen  ; through  Jewish  practices  the  word 
‘usury”  had  gained  an  ill  reputation,  and  the 
innocent  thing  was  prejudiced  by  its  name  (see 
Caxox  Law  ; Interest  and  Usury). 

[Wood,  Athemxz  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  with  dis- 
cussion on  date  of  death. — Fuller,  Church  Hist. — 
Chalmers,  Biographical  Dictionary. — Cunningham, 
Industry  and  Commerce,  Modem  Times,  pp.  79-82.] 

E.  G.  p. 

SMITH,  John.  A London  merchant ; 

Was  the  author  of  the  Trade  and  Fishing  of 
threat  Britain  displayed,  1661,  and  of  England’s 
^‘eij^ovement  Reviv’d,  1673  (written  and  intended 
‘to  be  published  a few  years  earlier).  The  former 
.-escribes  a journey  round  the  north  and  west  of 
•Scotland,  with  the  object  of  investigating  native 
nd  Dutch  methods  of  fishing,  and  includes  an 
laccount  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and 
for  so  conducting  the  fishing  as  to  oust 
IrE*  ’>  ^ slight  historical  sketch  is  added  of 

® ^^'‘cessive  control  of  trade  by  the  ‘‘  Venetians, 
Portingals,  Easterlings,  or  Hanse 
English.”  When  he 
Smith  was  apprenticed  to  “Mr. 


*''rote  this, 


Matthew  Cradoch  of  London,  merchant,  one  of  the 
society  for  the  fishing  trade  of  Great  Britain.” 

His  other  work  was  written  to  encourage  timber- 
growing. After  pointing  out  the' damage  done  by 
careless  and  wasteful  felling  of  trees,  without  re- 
planting, especially  on  royal  lands  for  the  navy, 
the  writer  gives  full  directions  for  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  difl'erent  trees,  with  accounts  of 
their  special  uses,  and  calculations  of  cost  according 
to  the  spaces  to  be  left  between  them.  The  tract 
on  fishing  was  incorporated  as  the  sixth  book  of 
this  work. 

[Preface  to  England’s  Improvement  Reviv’d.) 

E.  G.  P. 

SMITH,  John  (18th  century) — 

Was  the  compiler  of  a higlily  valuable  work  on 
the  wool-trade,  entitled  Chronicon  Rusticum- 
Commerciale,  or  Memoirs  of  Wool,  etc. ; being  a 
collection  of  History  and  Argument  concerning  the 
woollen  mamifacture  and  woollen  trade  in  general, 
particularly  the  rise,  progress,  improvements, 
declensions,  revolutions,  and  the  respective  causes 
thereof  in  England;  as  also  an  account  of  the 
several  laws  from  time  to  time  made  and  of  many 
schemes  offered  for  preventing  the  exportaticni  of 
raw  wool,  with  occasional  notes,  dissertations,  and 
rfflections  upon  the  whole,  London,  1747,  2 vols. 
8vo ; 2nd  ed.,  1756-57,  2 vols.  4to — a most 
careful  and  detailed  account  of  the  incidents  and 
references  relating  to  the  woollen  and  cloth  trade 
from  the  earliest  mention  of  wool  until  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  He  quotes  from  the  parlia- 
mentary petitions,  statutes,  patent  and  other 
rolls,  of  each  reign,  and  inserts  all  the  available 
contemporary  literature  of  each  period  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  In  this  way  he  prints  ^ 
“W.S.’s”  Compendium  or  brief  examination  of 
certain  ordinary  Complaints  of  divers  of  our 
Countrymen  in  these  our  Days  (ch.  xxiii. ) ; A 
Treatise  of  Commerce,  or  a brief  historj’  of  the 
merchant  adventurers,  by  John  Wheeler,  secretary 
to  that  society  (ch.  xxv.)  ; John  May’s  Declara- 
tion of  the  stale  of  clothing  now  used  within 
this  realm  of  England ; also  the  writings  of 
Misselden,  Maltnes,  and  (ch.  xlvii.)  Sir  Josiah 
Child’s  New  Discourse  of  Trade.  He  continues 
to  embody  in  his  work  the  writings  of  many 
small  economic  writers  of  each  period,  and  with 
whose  works  it  is  not  otherwise  easy  to  become 
acquainted.  He  strongly  urges  a duty  on  wool 
as  the  principal  means  of  restraining  its  being 
exported  raw,  on  the  grounds  that  “an  absolute 
prohibition  hath  never  yet  had  the  effect  that  was 
genuinely  intended  by  it.”  The  writer  of  these 
“ Memoirs  ” was  immediately  attacked  by  a Mr. 
Temple,  who,  as  Smith  himself  summed  up,  charged 
him  upon  the  four  following  points:  — (1)  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  made  that  the  price  of  the  best 
English  wool  which  was  very  far  from  being  so  ; 
(2)  that  he  had  treated  the  wools  of  Cotswold  as 
the  finest  clothing  wools  of  England,  which  they 
are  not ; (3)  that  the  best  Spanish  wools  were 
not  at  Amsterdam  in  1719  of  the  price  mentioned 
(Mem.  ch.  172)  ; (4)  that  most  of  the  Spanish 
wools  are  of  a lower  price  than  the  lowest  there 
mentioned  ; (5)  that  the  author  has  shown  great 
ignorance  in  making  any  comparison  between  the 
1 See  al.so  William  Stakkord. 
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price  of  English  wool,  as  sold  from  the  farmers  in 
England,  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  obtained  for  wools 
at  the  market  of  Amsterdam. 

All  these  objections  Smith  replied  to  in  a 
volume  entitled  The  Case  of  the  English  Farmer 
and  his  Landlord  in  answer  to  Mr.  Temple's  pre- 
tended Refutation  of  oneof  the  Principal  Arguments 
in  Memoirs  of  Wool,  London,  1750  (?),  8vo. — 
Smith  also  published  A Reuiew  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Complaints  against  the  Wool  Grower,  pt.  i. 
^Vherein  of  Pitch  and  Tar  Marks,  the  Excess, 
the  Injury,  and  their  respective  Remedies,  are 
considered  minutely,  London,  1753,  8vo. 

The  dearness  of  wool,  said  the  Manufacturers’ 
Petition,  tended  to  cause  the  farmers  to  increase 
the  weight  of  their  wool  by  excessive  pitching 
and  tarring.  Also  they  complained  of  false 
and  deceitful  winding.  Smith  defended  the 
growers  by  disputing  the  charge  of  over-marking  ; 
and  proposes  as  a remedy  to  reduce  the  necessary 
brandings  and  to  limit  their  size,  and  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  tar  or  pitch  in  other  markings  made  by 
the  owner.  a.  l. 

SMITH,  Joshua  Toulmin  (1816-1869),  was 
an  ardent  writer  on  local  self-government  and 
its  history. 

The  best  known  of  his  many  works  is  The 
Parish:  its  Obligations  and  Powers  (1854,  2nd 
ed.  1857).  Besides  this,  he  made  the  collection 
of  returns  from  English  Gilds,  afterwards  published 
under  that  title  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
(1870).  These  furnished  for  some  years  the  only, 
as  they  do  still  the  chief  printed  material  for  the 
history  of  the  “ social  - religious  ” fraternities  of 
England  during  the  middle  ages.  Locod  Self- 
government  and  Centralisation,  the  characteristics 
of  each,  and  its  Practical  Tendencies  as  affecting 
Social,  Moral,  and  Political  Welfare  and  Progress. 
London,  1851,  8vo,  pp.  408.  This  treatise  states 
the  broad  permanent  principles  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  their  historic  application  to  great 
questions  of  law  and  economics,  with  some  con- 
trasted infringements.  w.  j.  a. 

SMITH,  Prince.  See  Prince-Smith. 
SMITH,  Sir  Thomas  (1514  or  1515-1577), 
was  bom  at  Saffron  Walden  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  regius  professor  of 
civil  law  ; he  was  employed  under  Edward  A'^I. 
and  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  and  secretary  of 
state.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  movers 
in  the  Elizabethan  attempt  to  colonise  Ulster. 

His  chief  literary  work  was  The  Commowoealth 
of  England,  an  imitation  in  the  first  part  of 
Aristotle’s  Politics,  and  a description,  historically 
interesting,  of  English  ranks  aud  classes,  and  of 
the  English  constitution  and  law  courts,  with  a 
view  to  the  compari.son  of  our  common  law  with 
the  civil  law  used  by  continental  nations.  The 
book,  though  it  is  not  remarkable  as  a literary  or 
philosophical  work,  is  valuable  as  comprising  a 
considerable  number  of  important  details  concern- 
ing legal  procedure  and  social  distinctions — the 
clear  line  which  could  bo  drawn  then  between 
the  classes  of  esquires,  yeomen,  aud  farmers,  etc., 
in  contrast  to  our  present  looseness  of  class,  is 
p.articularly  to  be  noticed  (Strype’s  Life,  ed. 
1820,  p.  85,  note). 


Sir  Thomas  Smith  also  wrote  elaborate  talJes 
of  money,  especially  as  a guide  to  the  calculation 
of  Roman  money  in  Eiiglish  denominations  ; they 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Life. 

[Strype,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith. — Wright, 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  contains  much 
of  Smith’s  correspondence  with  Lord  Burleigh.] 

E.  G.P. 


SHELLING,  Thoma-s  (1712-1773),  a Fleet 
Street  bookseller  and  coin-dealer,  wrote  : — 

(1)  A View  of  the  (a)  Silver  (1762),  (6)  Gold 
(1763),  and  (c)  Copper  (1766)  Coin  and  Cairwge 
of  England  from  (a)  William  L,  (6)  Henry 
III.,  and  (c)  Elizabeth  respectively,  down  to 
George  II.,  with  copper -plate  engravings  and 
historical  and  critical  notes.  The  plan  had  been 
devised  by  the  Society  of  .Antiquaries,  whose 
members — S.  M.  Leake  and  Martin  Folkes — had 
carried  it  out,  but  far  less  accurately  and  com- 
pletely than  Snelling.  His  (2)  View  cff  the  OrigirL, 
Nature,  and  Use  of  Jettons  (1769)  ; (3)  Miscd- 
laneous  Views  of  the  Coins  struck  by  Engluk 
Princes  in  France,  etc.,  hy  the  East  Irudia  Com- 
pany West  India  Colonies,  etc.  (1769),  and  4) 
Supplement  to  Mr.  Simon's  Essay  on  Irish  Coins 
(after  1769)  throw  light  (amongst  other  things)  on 
the  connection  of  coinage,  traders’  tokens  (whidi 
perhaps  an  ancestor  of  his  coined  ; Boyne,  Trade 
Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  ed.  WilliamBon 
(1889),  p.  704)  or  promissory  notes,  and  municipal 
charities,  and  are  still  authoritative  {Antiquary 
(1873),  pp.  8,  165,  309)  ; (5)  His  View  cf  the 
Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  Scotland  (1774)  shews 
that  he  had  begun  to  do  for  Scotland  what  he  did 
for  England,  and  displays  critical  sagacity  of  a 
very  high  order  (E.  Bums,  Coinage  of  Scotland 
(1887),  i.  98,  99  ; iL  113).  His  (6)  View  of  the 
Coins  at  this  time  current  throughout  Europe 
(1766),  and  (7)  Doctrine  of  Gold  and  Silver  Oomr 
putations  (1766)  are  less  important.  He  also 
published  engravings  of  (8)  Seventy -Two  Plates 
(1757)  (prepared  in  1652 — Numismatic  Chronicle, 
2nd  ser.,  xiv.  159  ; Ducarel,  Anglo-Gallic  Coins 
(1757)  p.  3)  ; (9)  Five  Plates  of  Gold  Coins,  etc., 
of  Scotland — an  appendix  to  (5)  and  (10) ; Thirty- 
Three  Plates  of  English  Medals  (1776).  Some  of 
his  pl.ates  for  (1)  hiid  strayed  into  Ducarel’s  boo^ 
aud  into  Ticelve  Plates  of  English  Silver  Com 
printed  for  Withy  and  Ryall  (1756) ; and  most 
of  his  plates  were  prepared  by  F.  Peny,  J.  Lodge, 
C.  Hall,  and  others  ; but  whatever  was  ‘ ‘ printed 
for  Snelling,”  though  coarse  when  judged  by  modein 
st.mdards,  is  still  invaluable. 

[Kuding,  Annals,  3rd  ed.  (1841),  p.  ^ 
W.  Cochran-Patrick,  Records  of  the  Coinage  of 
Scotland  (1876),  pp.  6,  7 ; E.  Hawkins,  SUver 
Coins  of  Englarui,  ed.  Kenyon  (1887),  pp-  3,  4.) 

J.  D.  K. 


SOCAGE.  The  chief  free  tenures  in  meditefal 
England  were  tenure  by  Knight’s  sewact- 
tenure  in  Serjeantt,  Frankalmoign,  and 
socage.  Socage  has  been  defined  as  the  great 
residual  term,  which  includes  all  free  tenures 
not  included  under  the  other  heads.  Thus 
there  is  groat  variety  as  to  the  conditions  of 
socage  tenants — some  hold  on  condition  of 
almost  nominal  service,  some  on  {Miyment  of  a 
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money  rent,  and  some  on  condition  of  agri- 
cultural services  not  very  different  in  kind 
from  those  of  the  Villein.  In  early  times 
land  held  in  socage  was  divisible  among  sons, 
but  the  custom  of  Primogeniture  gradually 
became  the  rule,  except  in  Kent  and  other 
districts  where  special  customs,  such  as  Gavel- 
kind, prevailed.  Socage  tenants  v-we  always 
exempt  from  compulsory  military  service,  and 
though  they  paid  Aid  and  Relief,  they  were 
free  from  the  burdensome  incidents  of  wardship 
and  marriage.  The  guardian  in  socage  was 
the  next  of  kin  who  could  not  inherit.  The 
act  of  Charles  II.  (1660)  abolishing  feudal 
rights  made  socage  tenure  practically  universal. 

[Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist,  of  English  Law. — 
Digby,  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.  ] R.  L. 


SOCIAL  CONTRACT  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

Social  Contract,  p.  427  ; Social  Science,  p.  428 ; Social 
Science  (Sociology),  p.  430. 

Soci.iL  Contract,  The.  The  doctrine  of 
the  social  contract  may  be  described  as  the 
doctrine  that  every  state  ow'es  its  existence  and 
constitution  to  the  free  and  deliberate  agreement 
of  its  original  membeis,  and  that  its  present 
members  by  continuing  ■within  it  are  presumed 
to  acquiesce  voluntarily  in’  its  authority  by 
rea.son  of  recei'ving  its  advantages.  It  thus 
involves  the  assumption  of  a state  of  natui'e 
and  a law  of  nature  antecedent  to  ciidl  society 
and  to  civil  law.  The  date  of  its  origin  is 
difficult  to  fix,  for  the  theory  that  society  has 
its^  origin  in  convention  is  as  old  as  the  Greek 
sophists,  and  has  been  in  vogue  at  intervals 
ever  since.  It  is  easier  to  fix  the  time  at  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  social  contract  had  most  in- 
fluence. With  the  decline  of  mediaeval  beliefs 
men  felt  the  necessity  of  some  justification  for 
the  authority  of  the  state,  apart  from  theological 
arguments  or  ideas  of  feudal  tenure.  Science 
was  still  so  little  advanced  that  hardly  any  one 
thought  of  asking  how  the  state  has  actually 
arisen.  The  notion  of  an  original  compact  be- 
came popular  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
The  three  most  celebrated  exponents  of  this 
notion  are  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 

Hobbes’s  conception  of  the  social  contract  is 
set  forth  in  his  Leviathan  (1651).  As  he  had 
' b^n  profoundly  impressed  with  the  miseries  of 
1 civil  discord  in  England,  he  sought  to  found  on 

• the  social  contract  a system  of  absolute  govem- 

• ment.  He  assumed  an  original  state  of  nature 
« in  which  man  was  subject  only  to  the  natural 
' of  self-preservation,  and  was  therefore  justi- 
■*  fled  in  taking  every  advantage  of  his  fellow- 
' 'features.  Such  a state  of  nature  was  neces- 

• ^nly  a state  of  universal  war,  and  whilst  it 
I iMted  the  life  of  man  was  “solitary,  poor,  nasty, 
< brutish,  and  short.”  The  same  law  of  self- 
' preservation  constrained  men  to  seek  for  an 
' from  this  ■wretched  condition.  Therefore 

hey  came  together  and  entered  into  a covenant. 


every  man  with  every  other,  whereby  each 
resigned  all  his  natuial  rights  into  the  hands 
of  a particular  person  or  body  of  persons,  on 
condition  that  every  one  else  did  the  same. 
Thus  they  created  a sovereign  who  was  not 
indeed  a party  to  the  social  contract,  but  w'ho 
derived  from  it  an  absolute  authority  which 
cotlld  not  be  revoked,  because  the  members  of 
society  had  reserved  no  rights  to  themselves. 
The  sovereign  was  subject  neither  to  legal  nor 
to  moral  restraint,  and  political  liberty  meant 
merely  liberty  to  do  that  which  the  sovereign 
had  not  forbidden. 

Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Civil  Government 
(1690),  gave  a new  complexion  to  the  theory  of 
the  social  contract.  According  to  Locke  the 
state  of  nature  was  one  of  freedom  and  equality. 
Whilst  in  that  state  men  were  subject  to  the 
law  of  nature  which  restrained  their  rights  over 
their  own  or  their  neighbours’  life  and  property. 
Thus  the  state  of  nature  was  not  necessarily  a 
state  of  war  or  of  misery.  It  was,  however,  a 
state  of  insecurity,  as  there  was  no  impartial 
and  irresistible  arbiter  to  protect  each  individual 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  Therefore  men 
agreed  to  form  a society  aud  to  resign  to  a 
ruling  authority  so  much  of  their  natural  rights 
as  was  necessary  for  this  purpose.  They  could 
not  invest  their  governors  with  unlimited  rights 
over  life  and  property,  for  they  had  not  possessed 
such  rights  themselves.  Nor  could  they  be 
supposed  to  resign  more  of  their  natural  rights 
than  they  were  obliged  to  do,  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  civil  society.  Therefore  the 
sovereign  could  not  claim  more  than  a limited 
authority,  and  if  he  betrayed  his  trust,  he  might 
lawfully  be  deposed.  In  this  way  constitutional 
government  was  made  to  appear  the  logical 
corollary  of  the  social  contract. 

Rousseau  published  his  famous  book  on  the 
social  contract  in  1762.  In  this  work  he  com- 
bines some  elements  derived  from  Hobbes,  ■with 
other  elements  derived  from  Locke.  He  seeks 
to  harmonise  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
sovereign  with  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
citizen.  The  aim  of  the  social  contract,  he 
taught,  was  ‘ ‘ to  find  a form  of  association  which 
may  defend  and  protect,  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  community,  the  person  and  property  of 
every  associate,  and  by  means  of  which,  each 
coalescing  with  all,  may  nevertheless  obey  only 
himself  and  remain  as  free  as  before.”  Like 
Hobbes,  Rousseau  held  that,  by  the  social  pact, 
each  individual  surrendered  the  whole  of  his 
natural  rights.  But,  unlike  Hobbes,  he  held 
that  the  community  formed  by  this  pact  neces- 
sarily remained  sovereign.  Sovereignty  being 
inalienable  and  indivisible,  the  “prince,”  i.e. 
the  government,  could  only  be  a subordinate 
authority.  The  “prince”  wielded  the  execu- 
tive power,  but  the  legislative  power  always  re- 
mained with  the  people,  and  when  the  people 
assembled  they  resumed  plenary  authority,  and 
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the  “ prince  ” was  suspended  from  his  functions. 
With  ingenious  sophistry,  Rousseau  tries  to 
prove  that  this  absolute  power  of  the  body 
means  the  absolute  freedom  of  its  members,  so 
that  when  an  individual  suffers  death  in  virtue 
of  a law  enacted  by  the  people,  he  is  really  a 
consenting  party  to  his  own  execution,  and  if 
he  thinks  otherwise,  is  not  thinking  clearly. 
It  will  be  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
each  writer  will  deduce  from  the  hypothesis  of 
a social  contract  the  legitimacy  of  that  form  of 
government  which  he  thinks  most  beneficial. 
The  hypothesis  rests  on  a sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  state  of  nature  and  the  social  state, 
between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  civil  law. 
But  these  distinctions  have  no  basis  in  history. 
From  the  first,  men  lived  in  nidimentary  as- 
sociations, and  these  passed  by  gradual  develop- 
ment into  what  we  call  political  society.  How 
the  state  has  arisen  is  a purely  historical  question 
which  must  be  solved  by  the  collection  and  inter- 
pretation of  historical  evidence.  No  genuine 
instance  of  a social  contract  has  been  found, 
nor,  if  found,  would  it  support  inferences  like 
those  di-awn  by  Hobbes,  Locke,  or  Rousseau. 
That  savages  could  foresee  the  political  needs 
of  later  generations,  or  bind  those  generations 
by  their  covenant,  has  been  proved  absurd  by 
anthropology.  Nevertheless,  the  theory  of  the 
social  contract  contains  in  mythical  form  a 
serious  truth.  Government  cannot  be  justified 
simply  on  grounds  of  force,  of  tradition  or  even 
of  instinct.  It  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  conduces  to  the  good  of  the 
governed.  It  is  most  powerful  when  it  has 
their  conscious  approval.  In  this  sense  it  is 
true  that  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the 
basis  of  government.  The  theory  of  the  social 
contract  had  the  merit  of  contradicting  the 
theories  which  based  government  on  divine 
right,  on  patriarchal  right,  or  on  proprietary 
right.  It  was  an  instrument  of  intellectual 
and  social  revolution,  not  a scientific  summary 
of  historical  fact. 

[Hobbes,  Leviathan  and  De  Cive. — Locke,  Civil 
Oovemment. — Rousseau,  Gontrat  Social. — Hume, 
Essays, — Green,  Theory  of  Politicai  Obligatiotu — 
Ritchie,  Natural  Rights. — Pollock,  History  of  the 
Science  of  Politics. — Bluntschli,  Theory  of  the 
State.']  R C.  M. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Social  science  is  a new 
word  for  the  old  Greek  science  of  politics — which 
included  every  kind  of  human  association.  But 
the  old  point  of  view  had  been  shifted  and 
enriched  by  medimval  writera,  wlio  looked 
more  at  the  sj)irit  which  created  than  at  the 
thing  created,  and  whenever  the  social  sense 
wove  some  spiritual  texture,  or  struck  some 
unintended  liarmony,  their  first  impulse  was 
to  contrast  it  with  the  state  ; aud  they  believed 
in  universal  history  : “ The  entire  succession  of 
men,”  wrote  Pascal,  “ must  be  regaided  as  one 
man  always  living  and  incessantly  learning.” 


That  is  why  Tl'EGOT  and  lIiiOEL  took  for  their 
theme  “I’esprit  humain,”  or  “ Yolksgeist," 
and  rang  on  it  subtler  and  more  various  changes 
than  Aristotle  dreamt  of.  And  the  results 
of  Greek  thought  had  been  so  clean  forgotten 
that  Vico  (1725)  called  his  science — founded 
on  the  axiom  that  man  is  social — “a  new 
science,”  “.the  philosophy  of  humanity,”  etc. ; 
and  Dupoxt  (1768)  attributed  the  “ discovery” 
that  “natural”  meant  “ social  "law,  to  Goues  ax 
and  Quesnay  (1755),  and  this  too  was  called 
“a  new  science”  — “la  science  sodale  et 
4conomique,”  etc.  (Ephirritr'tdex  dCun  ciloytn, 
1767).  After  J.  B.  Say  (1803) — much  to 
Dupont’s  regret  (1815) — sacrificed  social  to 
economic  science,  Foueiee  (1808)  invented  “* 
new  science” — “la  science  sociale,”  and  disciple* 
of  Cabanis,  like  Destutt  de  Tracy  (1824), 
and  of  St.  Simon  counterclaimed  for  the  title. 
Then  A.  Comte  (1830-42),  the  last  European 
inventor  of  “a  new  science,”  took  the  name 
sociology — partly  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
constructive  views  of  the  19th  fixim  the 
individualism  of  the  18th  century.  But  this 
was  also  St.  Simon's  aim  ; nor  has  the  aim 
been  reached  ; thus  to-day  Ferri’s  nationalised 
industries,  Schaflie  and  Siciliani's  autonomous 
industrial  groups,  S.  P.  Andrew’s  aind  H. 
Spencer’s  laissez-faire,  FouRIm’s  comprcmise, 
and  LUienfeld’s  (iv.  386)  reconciliation  of  these 
opposing  schools,  are  all  claimed  as  offshoc  ts 
of  this  same  stock.  Comte  also  rebeUed  agaiii>-t 
the  watery,  non-naticmal,  levelling  doctrines  of 
men  like  Condorcet,  and  looked  towards  a 
federation  of  the  leading  races  of  the  world ; 
but  St.  Simon,  Kant  (1784),  whom  Comte  had 
read,  and  Vico,  had  already  found  salvation  in 
this  idea.  As  Comte  put  forth  three  stages 
of  progress  as  the  first-fhiits  of  his  new  science, 
so  had  Bodin  (1580)  and  Vico  ; and  Vioo’s 
first  stage  was  theological,  and  his  third 
scientific ; Turgot  characterised  the  second 
stage  as  one  where  men  substituted  abstract 
essences  for  causes  (Say  et  Chaillet,  Diet,  dt 
V£conomie  Politique,  s.v.  “ Sociologie  ”)  ; and 
St.  Simon  named  the  second  the  critical  or 
metaphysical,  and,  following  a hint  of  Burdin 
(1797),  the  third  the  p>ositive  or  reconstructive 
stage  {(Euvres  Choisics,  i.  198  ; ii.  20).  The 
truth  is  that  there  was  no  new  science,  but 
only  the  old  Greek  science  drap>ed  by  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  discovery  by  modem 
UTiters  of  the  nude  beneath  the  drajierv  upset 
their  minds.  Vico  stood  between  the  medisval 
and  modem  world  ; after  him  the  waj'  jiarted 
in  three  directions. 


(1 ) The  first  was  towards  a philosophy  of  histor)  • 
Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History  (1825)  is  a seqnil 
to  his  Philosophy  qf  Right  (1821).  The  lattir 
criticises  associations  from  the  successive  points  of 
view  of  a Roman  lawyer,  a FVench  economist,  aod 
a Greek  philosojiher.  In  the  former  he  looks  at 
history  metaphysically  as  the  externalisation  of 
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spirit,  and  also  historically,  but  through  a telescope. 
Every  historian  feels  himself  in  contact  with  “secret 
living  impulses  ” (v.  Ranke),  which  are  half  em- 
piric laws,  half  aspirations  grounded  on  self- 
knowledge  ; and  Hegel’s  generalisation  that 
consciousness  of  freedom  (De  Tocqueville’s 
(1835)  “ Democracy  ’’)  passes  down  the  ages  in 
ever-widening  circles  is  an  effort  to  see  what  the 
philosophic  historian  feels  ; and  so  far  only,  Hegel 
tells  us,  history  accords  with  what  other  scientific 
processes  might  lead  us  to  expect.  The  philosopher, 
therefore,  does  not  follow  history  any  farther  than 
this.  True,  this  is  only  a vague  rough  outline, 
which  historians  must  fill  in  with  the  aid  of  their 
microscopes  ; and  even  they  desist  from  detaOs 
the  moment  that  their  sympathies  wane.  But 
it  has  the  merit  of  being  a bridge  which  leads 
straight  on  from  science  to  history,  and  so  to  real 
life.  As  Schlbzer’s  Vorstdlung  einer  Universal 
Historie  (1772)  was  the  prelude  to  his  Welt- 
Geschichle  (1785)  so  (as  Bernheim  tells  us) 
V.  Ranke’s  Welt-Qeschichte  (1881)  took  up  the 
thread  where  Hegel  dropped  it.  And  history 
itself  only  reaches  up  to  real  life  a little  farther 
than  scientific  knowledge  ; so  that  philosophies 
of  history  mark  the  dividing  line  where  science 
gradually  fades  away  and  loses  itself  like  a dream 
in  the  waking  world. 

(2)  The  extreme  sociologists  start  from  the 
opposite  point  of  the  compass.  As  the  physiocrats 
made  natural  science,  so,  since  Cabanis  (1795), 
biologists  have  made  biology  reach  down  to  human 
life,  as  though  there  were  some  law  of  the  outer 
which  would  unlock  every  secret  of  the  inner 
world.  Thus  St.  Simon  and  Comte  wished  to  ex- 
plain the  social  sense  as  a force  like  gravitation ; yet 
Fourier  and  Fouill^e  w’ere  surely  wiser  in  writing 
of  gravitation  as  a sort  of  social  sense,  for  “ we 
come  nearer  to  a real  knowledge  of  the  causes” 
in  the  case  of  “ the  working  of  an  intelligent  will,” 
than  in  the  case  of  “ an  unexplained  force  ” 
(E.  A.  Freeman,  Methods  of  Historical  Study, 
p.  154),  and  St.  Simon  and  Comte  therefore  ex- 
plained “ ignotum  per  ignotius.”  Again,  H. 
Spencer’s  law  of  progress  as  progress  towards 
definite  and  orderly  variety  is  admirable  but  for 
his  genitive  cases — the  “integration  of  matter,” 
and  “dissipation  of  motion,”  which  may  suit  the 
stars  but  do  not  suit  human  life.  Even  he  holds 
that  human  beings  are  under  the  yoke  of  physical 
laws.  Again,  Spencer,  Lilienfeld,  Schaflle,  De  Greef, 
and  Worms, define  society  as  “a  discrete  organism,” 
or  “superorganism,”  andGiddings  as  “an  organism 
with  duplicate  function.s,”  i.e.  potential  and  actual 
institutions.  Yet  organism  applied  to  humanity 
Ls  only  a metaphor  which  they,  like  Plato,  have  a 
perfect  right  to  work  out  each  in  his  own  way, 
but  which,  if  pressed,  misleads.  Much  of  what 
goes  to  make  society,  some  fraction  even  of  its 
language,  folk  lore,  and  common  law,  is  deliberate 
invention,  and  might  more  justly  be  compared  to 
mechanism  than  to  organism  ; and  the  residue — 
“wisdom  without  reflection,”  as  Burke  called  it — 
pew  partly  by  the  influence  of  mind  on  mind 
(Bagehot,  Durkheim,  Tarde),  partly  by  other 
motives  which  may  act  like,  but  are  not  an  organ. 
And  if  they  were  an  organ — no  one  understands 
why  organs  work  together,  every  one  partly  under- 


stands why  he  and  his  class  contribute  to  the  well- 
being of  a society  ; for  in  the  first  case  he  attacks 
the  problem  from  outside  and  sees  it  through  a 
glass  darkly  ; in  the  second  case  he  attacks  it 
from  within,  and  what  he  knows  he  knows  at  first 
hand.  The  metaphor  of  organism  leads  us  into  a 
blind  alley,  somewhat  farther  from  the  truth  than 
the  point  from  which  we  started.  Again,  eflbrts 
to  make  “ survival  of  the  fittest  ” a central  social 
principle  have  failed,  for  nations  struggle  in  a way 
that  single  men  do  not,  and  even  with  nations 
“ consciousness  of  kind  ” tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb  (Gnmplovicz,  Novicov,  Huxley,  Vaccaro, 
Giddings,  among  others) ; indeed  Brentano  in 
that  passage  in  which  he  declared  his  method 
identical  with  Comte’s  method  traced  competition 
and  union — with  a view  to  extinguish  competition 
• — to  one  and  the  same  cause,  namely,  industrial 
changes  in  a free  state  (Arbeitergilden  (1871),  ii. 
310)  ; moreover,  the  whispers  of  individual  con- 
sciences produce  social  effects  of  great  moment, 
thus  a good  poor  law  softens  natural  with  what 
Ritchie  calls  moral  selection,  and  Malthus  knew 
the  moral  and  immoral  checks  to  births.  Again 
Comte,  and  perhaps  H.  Spencer  (ch.  xxvii.),  made 
sociology  into  history,  while  Buckle  made  his- 
tory into  sociology.  Now  science  has  only  to  do 
with  types  and  typical  relations  ; it  selects  them 
from  the  real  world,  and  discovers  laws  which  are 
immntable  only  because  conflicting  units  or  rela- 
tions are  left  out.  But  Comte  and  Buckle, 
ignoring  what  they  omitted,  transferred  laws 
and  prophecies  about  sociological  man — a type 
to  which  no  one  ever  quite  conformed — to  real 
men.  The  method  of  regarding  one’s  units 
as  “quantities”  and  therefore  “ nlgligeahles” — 
which,  by  the  way,  science  has  not  yet  justified 
in  the  case  of  organisms — is  the  only  possible 
method  with  external  nature,  of  whose  units  we 
can  know  nothing ; but  in  human  sciences  it  must 
only  be  followed  provisionally  and  for  a purpose, 
for  there  the  scientist  is,  and  therefore  must  know 
the  unit.  Or  the  matter  may  be  put  thus  : these 
writers  forget  that  life  consists  of  an  action  and 
reaction  between  individuals  and  society ; but 
for  society  individuals  are  phantoms ; but  for 
individuals  society  is  a shadow,  therefore  social 
laws  apply  literally  to  shadowland  alone  ; they 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  inexplicable  sea  of 
human  life — every  wave  of  which  is  unlike  its 
fellow — with  modifications  suited  to  each  case. 

(3)  Social  science  is  also  regarded  as  a science 
which  selects  its  material,  and  therefore  its  results 
only  hold  good  of  one  aspect  of  life.  If  so  it  is  just 
like  political  economy  and  the  other  special  social 
sciences  ; and  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  have 
done  so  much  and  it  so  little ; so  that  it  seems, 
as  A.  Clement  and  Letourneau  virtually  admit, 
but  a mosaic  composed  of  them.  'i’rue.  Mill 
claimed  Malthus  as  a sociologist ; but  that  was 
not  Malthus’s  view,  and  the  best  writers  in  English 
on  those  questions  which  natural  selection  has 
suggested — Bagehot  and  Ritchie — call  their  sub- 
ject-matter politics.  Again,  Maine  was  perhaps 
encroaching  on  sociology  when  he  wrote  that 
society  goes  from  status  to  contract ; and  Do 
Greef  supports  and  Durkheim  combats  this  “ socio- 
logical ” view.  Again,  social  philosophy  figures 
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along  with  political  economy  on  the  title  page  of 
the  book  always  cited  as  Mill’s  political  economy, 
Pulszky  brackets  the  theory  of  law  and  civil 
society  (1887),  G.  Mayr  statistics  and  social  theory 
(1897),  and  so  on.  Why  then,  if  social  science 
has  a legitimate  sphere  of  its  own,  have  the  special 
social  sciences  invariably  encroached  upon  this 
sphere  ? The  reason  must  be  sought  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  those  sciences  which  deal 
with  human  nature.  A common-sense  summary 
of  every  human  problem  is  dimly  present  to  every 
one’s  consciousness  ; hence,  if  an  inquirer  who  has 
with  the  artificial  aids  of  science  investigated  some 
part  of  liuman  nature — wealth,  language,  etc. — 
ends  off  with  his  scientific  results,  there  is  a con- 
flict between  these  results  and  his  instinctive  com- 
mon sense  ; it  is  as  though  he  ended  with  a discord. 
The  nature  of  his  task  urges  him  to  look  across 
the  gap  between  what  his  science  supplies  and 
his  common  sense  demands.  And  the  same 
reason  causes  not  only  the  special  social  sciences 
but  social  science  itself  to  overflow  its  banks  ; 
thus,  for  instance,  a healthy  mind  cannot  long 
keep  its  ideals  out  of  its  ideas  about  society.  Mill 
and  Maine  ought  really  to  have  trespassed 
further  afield  in  order  to  probe  the  soil  in  which 
their  sciences  were  rooted.  Not  only  the  social 
and  political  sciences  — as  Schmoller  and  the 
New  York  Society  of  that  name  call  them — but 
all  branches  of  “moral  and  political  science” 
— to  use  Hume’s  name,  and  the  name  of  the 
modern  French  Academic — hang  in  a cluster ; 
their  subject-matter,  if  divided  for  a moment,  must 
be  reunited.  Division  and  reunion  is  the  only 
means  by  which  we  advance  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  L.  v.  Eanke  wrote  of  social 
scientists,  “they  embrace  not  Juno  but  a cloud, 
and  turn  vendors  not  of  truth  but  of  formulae 
and  empty  wind  ” ; but  formulae  are  often  valuable 
half  truths,  and  the  wind  (though  not  solid)  is  not 
empty.  Science  cannot  be  a substitute  for, 
but  it  may  be  the  utmost  help  to  history,  and  to 
a keen  perception  of  the  concrete  facts  of  life. 

[Criticisms  on  sociology : (1)  Philosophical, 
W.  T>\\i\iey,Einleitung indie  Geisleswissenscha/ten 
(1883)  (classes  philosophies  of  history  with  soci- 
ology).— C.  Menger,  Untersuchungen  Uber  die 
Mellwde  der  Socialwissenscha/ten  (1883). — J.  S. 
Mill,  Logic,  bk.  vi.  (2)  Historical,  E.  A.  Free- 
man, Methods  of  TListorical  Study  (1886)  (identifies 
politics  and  history). — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Political 
Value  of  History  — L.  v.  Ranke,  U’crAie,  bd. 

xxiv.  p.  280.  (3)  Both,  E.  Bernheim,  Geschickts- 

Forschung  (1880) ; Lehrbuch  der  llistorischcn 
Methode  (1889).  (4)  Political  science.  Sir  G.  C. 

Lewis,  Methods  of  ..  . Politics  (1852),  p.  51,  etc. 
— Sir  J.  Seeley,  Political  Science  (1896),  p.  25, 
142,  etc. — H.  v.  Treitschke,  JJie  Gescllschcfts- 
wissenschaft  (1859). 

Recent  writings  which  express  sociological  views 
and  belong  at  least  partly  to  the  third  typo  are  : — 
American  Journal  of  Social  Science  (1869,  etc.) ; 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  (1895,  etc.). — 
Annalcs  de  I’Insliiut  international  de  Sociologie 
(1894). — S.  P.  Andrews,  Science  <)/■  S>c!cf.y  (1851). 
— W.  Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics  (1872). — J. 
B.ascom,  Sociology  (1887). — T.  Braga,  Systema  di 
Sociofo(7i«(1884). — H.  Carey, Social ^ience{\8Ti). 


— A.  Clement,  Essai  sur  la  Science  <%>cto7«(l  867 ).  — 
J.  Courcelle-Seneuil,  Etudes  sur  la  Science  Sociale 
(1862). — P.  Delbert,  Social  Evolution  11891;. — 
A.  Dulk,  Emtvjurf  drier  GeseUschaftsUhre  i 1 889). 
— E.  Durkheim,  Cours  de  Science  Sociode  ' 1 688) ; 
Les  lUgles  de  la  Mithode  Socidlogiqye  (1695). — 
A.  Espinas,  Dee  SocieUs  anivwles  (1877). — E. 
Ferri,  Socialisnw  e Sdenaa  positlxa  (1894). — A 
Fouillee,  La  Science  Sociale  ConUmporaine  (1880) ; 
Le  mouvement  positiviste  el  la  conception  sodo- 
logique  (1896). — F.  H.  Giddings,  Principles  of 
Sociology  (1896). — G.  de  Greef,  Introduction  d la 
Sociologie  (1886). — M.  L.  Gumplovicz,  her  Jins- 
senkampf  ; Sociologie  und  Pcliiik  (1692... — 

G.  Hauriou,  La  Science  sociale  tradiiionneUe. — 
T.  H.  Huxley,  The  Struggle  fccr  Existence  (1666y ; 
Nineteenth  Century,  xxiii.  161. — Combes  de  Les- 
trade,  Elements  de  Sociologie  (1869). — C.  J.  M. 
Letoumeau,  La  Sociologie  d!apres  V Ethnjographic, 
3rd  ed.  (1892). — P.  v.  Lilienfeld,  GedarJcen,  iber 
die  Soziahoissenschaft  der  Zukunft  (1873;. — J.  S. 
Mackenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy 
(1895). — J.  M'Clelland,  Social  Science  and  Social 
Schemes  (1894). — A.  Majorana,  Teoria  Sodologica 
della  Costituzione  politica,  2nd  ed.  (1894;. — 
J.  Novicou,  Les  luttes  entre  sodUis  humaints 
(1893) ; Les  gaspUlages  des  socUUs  moderncs 
(1894);  Conscience  et  Volontt  Sociales  1897;; 
Revue  intcmationale  de  Sociologie  (1893,  etc,'. — 
D.  G.  Ritchie,  Darwinism  and  Politics  (1889) ; 
Rimsta  Italiana  di  Sociologia,  1897. — E.  de 
Roberty,  La  Sociologie  (1881). — A Rondelet, 
Philosophic  des  Sciences  Sodales ; Le  Psychisme 
Social  (1894). — M.  Sales  y Ferre,  Tratado  de 
Sociologia  (1894). — A SchaflBe,  jBau  und  LAcn 
des  sozialen  KSrpers  (1875). — P.  Siciliani.  Socicd- 
ismo,  Darwinismo  e Sociologia  modema  (1879). — 
G.  Simmel,  Ucber  soziale  Differemierung  (1890); 
Die  Probleme  der  GeschidUsphilosophie  (1892). — 
A.  W.  Small  and  G.  E.  Vincent,  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Society  (1894).  — H.  Spencer,  Princi- 
ples of  Sociology  (1874-96). — G.  Tarde,  La  Logi- 
que  sociale  (1895) ; L'Oppoktion  universdle  (1897) ; 
Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  Social  Science  (founded  by  Lord 
Brougham,  12th  October  1857,  as  “a  ]x>int  of 
union  for  social  reformers,”  and  for  promoting 
legal,  sanitary,  educational,  and  economic  reforms 
by  means  of  annual  public  meetings : dis-solved 
15th  .\pril  1886). — A.  Vaccaro,  La  Lotto  per 
Vesistenca  (1886). — I.  Vanni,  Programma  critico 
di  SocioRigia  (1888). — L.  F.  Wani,  Dynamic 
Sociology  (1897).  — R.  Worms,  Organisme  ft 
Sociltl  (1896).]  J.  D.  R. 

Social  Science  (Sociology)  A hybrid 
word  first  employed  by  .\uguste  Comte  to 
denote  the  vast  department  of  knowledge 
which  was  earlier  in  this  century  termed  the 
science  of  societv-  or  Social  Science,  and  is 
dealt  with  in  the  dictionary  under  the  latter 
name.  Mr.  Herbert  Sjiencer  in  the  preface  to 
vol.  i.  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  defends 
the  word  in  spite  of  its  origin  on  grounds 
which  have  been  generally  accepted  as  sufficient. 
Purists  have  suggested  the  word  “politics,”  the 
title  of  Aristotle’s  great  work  on  social 
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science  as  conceived  by  the  Greek  mind  of  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  ; but  this  word  has  long 
since  acquired  in  European  languages  a much 
narrower  signification,  and  is  therefore  in- 
admissible. 

Strictly  speaking  sociology,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  used,  would  seem  to 
require  the  qualifying  epithet  “human,”  for 
the  class  of  phenomena  under  consideration, 
which  Mr.  Spencer,  and  others  who  have 
followed  him,  term  “super-organic,”  are  seen 
to  some  extent  among  communities  of  various 
kinds  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and  of  bees 
and  ants.  Such  qualification  is,  however, 
needless  in  most  cases. 

The  science  of  society  is  stUl  in  an  extremely 
imperfect  condition,  and  probably  wUl  remain 
so  for  a considerable  time.  It  is  only  during 
the  present  century  that  exact  quantitative 
observation  of  social  facts  has  received  system- 
atic attention,  and  even  now  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  such  facts  are  very 
great  Much  more  has  been  obtained  regarding 
some  classes  of  phenomena  than  others.  Many 
facts  of  an  economic  character,  and  what  are 
called  vital  statistics,  are  collected  mth  con- 
siderable regularity  and  accuracy,  but  regarding 
vast  fields  of  investigation  the  information  is 
scanty.  Nevertheless  several  eminent  philo- 
sophers have  expressed  a confident  hope  that 
eventually  a science  of  sociology  wiU  be  con- 
stituted, and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the 
concluding  volumes  of  his  Synthetic  Philosophy, 
has  sketched  in  a masterly  manner  the  lines  on 
which,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  it  must 
be  constituted.  In  the  Principles  of  Sociology, 
pt.  i.  ch.  ii.,  and  ib.  pt.  ii.  chs.  i.  and  xii., 
will  be  found  a summary  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Spencer  on  the  subject ; but  the  whole  volume, 
and  those  which  precede  and  follow  it,  should 
be  read  in  order  to  acquire  a clear  conception 
of  the  position  he  takes  up.  ilr.  Spencer 
conceives  of  society  as  an  organic  whole  con- 
stantly tending  to  differentiation  of  parts  and 
functions,  between  which,  however,  a great 
degree  of  interdependence  subsists.  This  com- 
plexity and  interdependence  of  parts  tends  to 
increase  with  the  growth  of  the  social  body. 
Many  writers  have  conceived  of  a science  of 
society,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Cointe, 
Spencer,  and  Schaffle.  The  latter  philosopher’s 
voluminous  work.  Ban  und  Leben  des  sozialen 
Kbrpers,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
inquirer.  His  philosophical  standpoint  differs 
in  some  important  particulars  from  that  of 
Spencer,  as  well  as  of  Comte. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  history, 
anthropology,  ethnology,  and  economics,  are 
the  basis  of  sociology,  and  that  the  statistical 
niethod  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in 
sociological  inquiries.  For  many  branches  of 
sociology  it  is  the  only  method  available,  and 
this  fact  has  led  some  thinkers  to  claim  for 


statistics  the  position  of  an  independent  science 
(Maurice  Block,  Sir  K.  W.  Eawson,  Gabaglio), 
but  this  claim  is  not  conceded  by  the  majority 
of  authorities.  The  claim  of  economics  to  the 
position  of  a distinct  sub-science  appears  to  be 
more  tenable,  but  would  not  now  be  admitted 
as  readily  as  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 

[Herbert  Spencer,  Synthetic  Philosophy,  passim, 
but  more  particularly  the  volumes  relating  ex- 
pressly to  sociology. — Comte,  Philosophie  Positive. 
— Schaffle,  Ban  und  Leben  des  soziMen  Korpers, 
Tubingen. — P.  H.  Giddings,  Sociology. 1 w.  h. 

SOCIALISM. 

Definitions  and  Character  of  Socialism,  p.  431 ; Socialism 
merges  into  Social  Democracy,  p.  431 : Reaction  against 
Laissez-Faire,  and  Individualism  established  by 
French  Revolution,  1794,  p.  432 ; Influence  of  St. 
Simon,  ji.  432 ; A.  Comte,  p.  432 ; Fourier,  p.  432 ; 
Socialism  in  connection  with  French  Revolution  of 
1848,  p.  432  ; Spread  from  France  to  other  countries  of 
Europe,  p.  432 ; Scientific  Socialism  and  K.  Marx,  p. 
432 ; German  Social  Democracy  and  Lassalle,  p.  433  ; 
Statistics  of  Socialistic  Vote  in  different  countries, 
p.  433 ; Socialism  in  Germany,  p.  432 ; Socialism  in 
Austria,  p.  433 ; Socialism  in  Switzerland,  p.  434.; 
Socialism  in  France,  p.  434;  Socialism  in  Belgium, 
p.  434 ; Socialism  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies,  p.  435  ; Socialism  in  the  United  States,  p. 
435  ; Political  Influence  of  Socialists,  p.  435  ; Inter- 
nationalism and  Anarchy,  p.  435 ; Socialism,  State, 
p.  430  ; Socialists  of  the  Chair,  p.  437. 

Socialism  and  Social  Democracy.  The 
tenn  socialism,  as  opposed  to  Individualism, 
was  coined  by  Pierre  Leroux  in  1838.  It  was 
then  adopted  by  L.  Eeybaud  in  his  deludes  sur 
les  Elfomiatcurs  ou  Socialistes  modemes  (1840)  ; 
in  its  widest  signification  it  is  a protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  Laissez-Faire,  and  a general 
attack  on  capitalistic  enterprise.  Socialism 
requires  that  the  process  of  production  and 
distribution  should  be  regulated,  not  by  com- 
petition, with  self-interest  for  its  moving 
principle,  but  by  society  as  a whole,  for  the 
good  of  society.  The  term  Collectivism  more 
accurately  connotes  its  aims  and  methods.  This 
implies  that  the  individuals  who  make  up 
society  should,  in  their  collective  capacity,  pos- 
sess all  the  instruments  of  production,  and  thus 
prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  in- 
dustrial system.  It  implies  the  .subordination 
of  the  individual  to  the  community,  and  puts 
public  utility  above  private  interest.  Under 
1 the  new  socialistic  regime,  it  is  assumed  that 
I all  will  receive  their  due,  according  to  the 
! measure  of  their  capacity  and  willingness  to 
perform  the  social  duties  assigned  to  each  by 
public  authority. 

Anarchism,  the  exact  opposite  of  socialism, 
would  do  away  with  state  authority  and  destroy 
the  present  social  system.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  socialism  : State  Socialism  (see 
Socialism,  State),  regulation  by  government. 
Voluntary  Co-operation  (see  article  Curistian 
Socialism)  is  the  application  of  the  lu-inciple 
of  association,  instead  of  egotistical  conflict  of 
interest.  But  whatever  its  varieties,  the  essen- 
tial character  of  socialism  is  some  economic 
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theory  which  shall  prove  a corrective  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  those  social  inequalities  and 
inequitable  aiTangements  which  have  produced 
social  dissatisfaction  and  the  problems  now 
calling  for  solution.  It  proposes  to  remove 
the  existing  conflicts  between  capital  and 
labour  and  the  dependence  of  the  worker  on 
his  employer.  Thus  socialism  merges  into 
social  democracy,  which  seeks  to  solve  the 
problem  how  to  reconcile  the  increase  of  politieal 
power  among  the  masses  with  the  increase  of 
wealth  among  the  classes,  and  to  equalise  not 
only  political  rights,  but  also  economic  posses- 
sions, to  enable  all  to  share  the  results  of  human 
effort  in  more  equal  proportions.  The  earlier 
history  of  socialism  is  described  in  Utopias. 
Here  we  may  refer  to  the  schemes  of  the  fathers 
of  the  movement,  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and 
Owen,  which  contain  the  first  protests  against 
the  theory  of  laissez-faire,  or  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  individualism  established  by  the 
French  revolution  of  1794,  which,  as  A.  Held 
points  out  in  his  Sozialismas,  SozialdemokraMe 
und  Sozial'politilc  (1878),  was  itself  a reaction 
against  the  state  socialism  of  the  ancien  regime 
— against  those  effects  of  unlimited  competition 
which  were  established  by  the  political  and 
aggravated  by  the  industrial  revolution  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  with  the  introduction  of 
steam  and  machinery.  The  early  socialists 
raised  their  protest,  and  in  their  works  we  see 
reflected  the  contemporary  reaction  of  romanti- 
cism as  opposed  to  the  rationalism  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  socialism  of  St.  Simon  was  eminently 
religious — he  calls  it  le  nouveav,  Christianisme — 
and  it  was  mainly  ethical ; he  desired  to  apply 
the  principle  of  Christian  brotherhood  to  in- 
dustry, and  that  of  association  under  the 
authority  of  a “hierarchy  of  capacities,”  in 
fact  a “centralised  industrialism  under  royal 
patronage,”  and  all  this  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  “exploitation  de  I’liomme  par  I’homme.” 
St.  Simon,  and  his  friend  and  disciple  A.  Comte, 
first  introduced  the  idea  of  social  evolution, 
with  the  growth  of  the  altruistic  sentiment, 
into  economic  literature.  Fourier’s  leading 
principle,  that  if  men  were  permitted  to  follow 
their  own  bent  they  would  select  that  kind 
of  work  for  which  each  is  best  fitted,  and 
do  it  cheerfully  and  well,  as  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  economic  doctrine  that  all  labour  is 
repugnant  to  human  nature,  was  the  basis  of 
his  elaborate  theory  of  the  association  of  labour. 
Fourier  suggested  the  grouping  of  the  workers 
into  “phalanges,”  according  to  their  lu'cdilec- 
tions  and  passions,  in  his  Nouveau  vionde  indus- 
tricl.  Owen  also  desired  a new  organisation 
of  labour  on  a moral  basis,  and  emphasised  the 
importance  of  education,  as,  in  the  “new  moral 
world,”  co-operation  is  to  replace  competition. 
Labour  tickets,  representing  the  value  of  so 
much  work  done,  are  to  be  the  medium  of  ex- 


change in  the  place  of  money.  Each  of  these 
proposals,  it  will  be  seen,  militates  against  some 
of  the  evils  of  society  which  arise  out  of  the 
free  play  of  economic  forces,  and  searches  for 
some  new  method  for  reuniting  the  scattered 
units  of  the  industrial  world,  so  that  all  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  may  be  protected 
and  encouraged  in  the  industrial  warfare.  Their 
final  object  was  V assodalion  paxiftqwt  univer- 
selle  (see  Les  pr6curseurs  du  sodalisrru  moderne, 
by  B.  ilalon  in  La  Rexrwe  BocialisU,  tome  xL, 
No.  61).  The  next  stage  of  socialism  was 
reached  in  1848,  in  connection  with  the  revolu- 
tion of  that  year  in  France.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  organise  labour  by  the  state.  As  the 
first  revolution  claimed  the  “ rights  of  man," 
the  revolution  of  1848  (see  Ateliers  Nation- 
Aux),  through  Louis  Blanc,  demanded  the 
“rights  of  labour.”  The  opening  of  national 
workshops,  and  the  foundation  of  co-operative 
association  supported  by  govgmment,  form  the 
beginnings  of  state  socialism.  In  his  book  on 
the  organisation  of  labour,  L.  Blanc  shows  that 
the  state,  as  the  greatest  capitalist,  can  alone 
compete  satisfactorily  with  the  power  of  capital ; 
let  it,  then,  become  the  chief  competitor 
as  an  employer  of  labour,  and  by  degrees  the 
uneven  conflict  between  capital  and  labour 
tvill  disappear.  Thus  the  state  becomes  the 
“sovereign  of  industry,”  but  only  for  a time. 
By  degrees  the  direction  may  be  left  to  those 
concerned — the  producers  themselves — by  act- 
ing committees  elected  out  of  their  own  class. 
From  France,  social  democratic  ideas  found 
their  way,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
secret  societies,  to  other  parts  of  Europe — 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Germany. — In  this  country  it  led,  under  the 
influence  of  ilARX  and  Engels,  to  the  formation 
of  the  Kommunistenhund.  from  which  emanated 
the  celebrated  “Communistic  [Manifesto,”  which 
contains  the  leading  ideas  of  “scientific  social- 
ism ” in  embryo,  and  constitutes  the  “ literary 
arsenal  of  the  social  democratic  party.”  It 
concludes  with  the  words,  “ Working  men  of  all 
countries,  unite,”  and  jvjints  to  a new  departure 
of  socialism,  which  ceases  to  be  now  a political, 
and  becomes  a purely  economic  movement  in 
theory,  though  still  using  the  state  for  party 
pur{)oscs.  (See  an  article  on  “Socialism”  (his- 
torical), in  No.  2 of  Subjects  of  the  Day  ; also  on 
further  development  of  German  socialism  up  to 
1884,  Fortnightly  Eeview,  for  December  of  that 
year,  pp.  30-34,  by  M.  Kaufmann.) 

Scientific  socialism  is  a deduction  from  the 
doctrine  of  value  “that  labour  is  the  onl}' 
measure  of  value,  ” as  held  by  the  old  economists, 
after  A.  Smith.  Lassalle,  following  the  same 
track,  adopts  Ricardo’s  theory  of  the  “iron  law” 
of  wages.  From  the  doctrine  of  Surplus  Value, 
the  “mother  idea”  of  K.  Marx’s  negative 
criticism  is  deduced  the  doctrine  that  the  capi- 
talist is  enriched  by  appropriating  the  surplus 
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value  of  commodities  created  by  the  workmen 
over  and  above  that  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  alive.  Thus  “the  productive  power  of 
laboiu:  in  society  becomes  the  productive  power 
in  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  ” (see  Scheel 
in  Eandbuch  der  politischen  Oekonomie,  3rd  ed., 
p.  124  seq.  ; also  Held,  on  the  principles  and 
tendencies  of  contemporary  socialism,  loc.  cit., 
pp.  14-16).  These  ideas  are  ably  and  succinctly 
summarised  under  the  followng  five  heads  by 
B.  Malon.  They  are  : (1)  class  antagonism  ; 

(2)  the  technical  organisation  of  production 
with  modifications  which  determine  the  organisa- 
tion and  transformation  of  economy  and  politics ; 

(3)  the  capitalistic  modes  of  production  are 
distinguished  from  those  which  preceded  them 
by  (a)  the  separation  of  the  producer  from  the 
instruments  of  production  ; (6)  the  intensifica- 
tion of  work  under  conditions  rendered  more 
severe  through  those  who  direct  and  those  who 


are  engaged  in  the  work  being  not  brought  into 
personal  relations  with  each  other ; (c)  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  together  with  the  employment 
of  women  and  children,  owing  to  the  use  of 
machinery  and  uncertainty  of  employment ; (ti) 
incessant  increase  of  capital  at  the  expense  of 
underpaid  labour,  which  becomes  in  turn  the 
cause  of  further  exploitation  ; (e)  “the  absorp- 
tion ” of  small  into  large  capital  enterprise  ; 
and  the  rise  of  an  industrial  governing  force, 
gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  and  increas- 
ing in  wealth  and  power ; (4)  from  this  results 
an  acute  antagonism  between  capitalists  and 
producers  whose  massing  in  factories  favours 
combined  effort;  the  victoi-y  of  the  latter  is 
to  be  attained  by  “la  conquSte  des  pouvoirs 
publics,”  i.e.  by  securing  parliamentary  majori- 
ties. (5)  The  victorious  proletariat  can  only 
fulfil  its  historical  mission  either  by  gradual 
or  by  revolutionary  means,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances (Jtevue  Socialiste,  tome  xi..  No. 
62,  pp.  137-138).  As  to  methods  of  action 
socialists  differ  to  some  extent.  There  have 
been  always  the  moderate  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced sections,  inclining  towards  reformatory 
or  revolutionary  methods  respectively,  the 
former  willing  to  take  their  share  in  politics 
and  party  organisation  ; the  latter  despising 
and  discarding  such  expedients  in  order  to 
obtain  concessions  piecemeal  from  reluctant 
legislatures,  and  determined  to  work  for  the 
entire  hmdeversement  of  the  present  social 
order.  Thus  Lassalle,  the  original  organiser 
of  German  social  democracy  (1862-64),  de- 
manded universal  suflrage  and  state  subven- 
tion of  produetive  associations.  Rodbertus- 
Jagetzow  proposed  a gradual  modification  of 
the  laws  of  property  and  such  governmental 
interference  for  the  protection  of  labour  {e.g. 
• ^*"8  n normal  day  of  labour  and  regulation  of 
he  rate  of  wages)  as  w'ould  gradually  bring 
bout  a complete  transformation  of  social  con- 
Witions.  K.  Marx,  the  founder  of  the  Inter- 
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NATIONAL,  though  opposed  to  ineffectual  revolts 
against  society,  regarded  the  social  revolution  as 
inevitable,  and  identified  it  with  evolution  and 
its  natural  results.  A union,  by  way  of  com- 
promise, was  efiected  between  these  two  wings  of 
social  democracy  at  the  Gotha  congress  (1874), 
expressed  in  the  progi’amme  of  the  party  (see  the 
text  in  appendix  to  Zacher’s  Die  rothe  Inter- 
nationale, p.  173  ; and  the  Statutes  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Associatimi,  ib.,  p.  171).  This 
programme  has  since  been  superseded  by  that 
adopted  at  the  Erfurt  congress  (1891),  which 
omits  the  preamble  that  labour  is  the  source 
of  aU  wealth  and  culture,  and  the  reference  to 
the  “iron  law  of  wages,”  so  as  to  bring  the 
programme  into  gi’eater  conformity  with  con- 
temporary economic  science.  It  also  drops  the 
LassaUean  demand  for  productive  associations, 
and  emphasises  the  importance  of  class  struggles. 
The  confident  tone  of  the  early  triumph  of 
social  democracy  is  its  special  characteristic 
(see  full  text  of  the  programme  in  the  Proto- 
koll  uber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Parteitags, 
now  printed  in  every  subsequent  yearly  report 
under  that  title,  and  cp.  H.  Heikner,  Die  Ar- 
beiterfrage  (1894),  pp.  126-128,  173  seg.  ; also 
the  Handwbrterbuch  der  Staatsunssenschaften, 
Band  v.  p.  725,  for  the  latest  developments  of 
German  socialism).  The  following  statistics 
show  the  growth  of  the  party.  In  1874  the 
socialist  vote  in  the  German  empire  amounted 
to  351,670  ; in  1884  to  549,990  ; in  1893  it 
had  reached  1,800,000.  The  contilbutions 
from  members  in  1883  amounted  to  95,000 
marks  (£4750)  ; in  1893  to  258,326  marks 
(£12,916).  As  to  the  socialist  press  there  ex- 
isted in  1893,  75  political  party  organs  in  addi- 
tion to  58  trades-union  papers — which  in  Ger- 
many are  mainly  under  socialist  influence — the 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  central  organ 
Vorwarts  was  42,500,  and  its  annual  profit 
40,655 TO  marks  (£2033).  Its  predecessor  of 
the  same  name,  confiscated  in  1878,  had  only 
12,000  subscribers,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
party  organs  in  that  most  flourishing  year  of 
social  democracy  did  not  exceed  44.  The 
social  democratic  deputies  in  the  German 
parliament  numbered  56  in  1898,  compared 
with  46  in  1894,  and  24  in  1884.  These 
figures  explain  the  confident  tone  adopted  of 
late  by  the  party  leaders  and  programmes. 

Austrian  Socialism,  originally  imported  from 
Germany  by  Oberwinder  and  A.  Becker,  both 
followers  of  Lassalle,  has  also  considerably 
advanced  with  industrial  progress,  greater  free- 
dom of  association,  and  liberty  of  speeeh  and 
meeting.  The  official  programme  of  the  party, 
adopted  at  the  Hainfeld  congi'ess  (1888-89), 
was  framed  on  German  models.  Dr.  V.  Adler, 
son  of  a Jewish  millionaire,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  party.  Here,  as  in  Germany,  a minority 
of  young  zealots  threaten  from  time  to  time  to 
divide  the  party,  but  as  yet  without  serious 
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effect  on  its  organisation  and  strength.  Here, 
too,  the  growth  of  trades  unionism  under 
socialist  leaders  is  highly  important  in  estimat- 
ing the  strength  of  the  movement,  though  in 
hoth  countries  the  practical  and  conservative 
tendencies  of  trades  unionists  provoke  the  fear 
and  j ealousy  of  the  socialist  protectors.  Austrian 
socialism  is  also  remarkable  for  the  success  of 
the  yearly  celebrations  on  1st  May,  decreed  at 
the  Paris  international  congress  in  1889.  At 
the  congress  held  March  1894,  a resolution 
demanding  universal  suffrage,  and  recommending 
a general  strike  in  the  event  of  its  refusal,  was 
passed  by  66  against  42  votes.  The  oflScial 
organ  of  the  party,  the  Arbeiterzeitung,  has 
150,000  subscribers  ; in  aU,  there  are  14  party 
prints  apart  from  trades-union  papers,  wth  a 
collective  impression  of  78,400,  which  may  give 
a clue  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  party. 
The  annual  receipts  for  the  purpose  of  agitation, 
etc.,  according  to  recent  reports,  amounted 
in  Austi-ia  to  fl.  10,000  (£833),  in  Hungary  to 
fl.  60,000  (£5000).  Considering  the  hampering 
effect  of  still  existing  press  laws  and  official 
opposition,  overt  and  concealed,  to  party  pro- 
pagandism,  these  numbers  indicate  some  vigour 
in  the  movement.  The  number  of  delegates 
from  the  different  lands  composing  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  at  the  Vienna  congress, 
which  increased  from  67  in  1889  to  133  in 
1893,  speaks  for  itself;  74  attended  the  Hun- 
garian congi-ess  at  Buda-Pest.  Here  the  land 
question  and  land  nationalisation  form  the  chief 
subject  of  discussion,  industrial  enterprise  being 
still  in  its  infancy. 

Switzerland.  — In  Switzerland,  which  has 
been,  though  at  different  times,  the  centre  and 
rallying-point  of  socialism,  especially  when  per- 
secuted elsewhere,  the  prevailing  political  in- 
stitutions and  conditions  of  local  industry  have 
thus  far  impeded  the  progress  of  socialism. 

France.  — In  France,  the  original  home  of 
socialism,  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the 
people,  their  impatience  of  party  discipline  and 
control,  arising  from  the  individualistic  bent 
in  the  national  character,  have  been  the  cause 
of  division  and  splitting  up  into  factions  which 
seriously  weakens  the  movement.  Moreover, 
the  presence  of  a property-loving  rural  prole- 
tariat and  the  existence  of  a considerable  body 
of  petty  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  prove  an 
impediment  to  socialistic  progress.  The  first 
attempt  to  re-organise  the  party  after  the 
suppression  of  the  commune  in  1871  was  made 
in  1876,  when  Jules  Guosdo  and  G.  Deville,  both 
Marxists,  framed  a collectivist  manifesto.  But 
the  definite  programme  of  the  party  was  adopted 
at  the  Havre  congress,  1880,  following  that  of 
Gotha.  At  the  St.  Etienne  congress,  1882,  a 
split  occurred  between  the  Marxists  and  the 
Possibilists,  who  owe  this  nickname  to  Guesde. 
It  expresses  their  opportunism,  i.e.  willingness 
to  accept  any  possible  social  reforms  by  way 


of  instalment.  Their  name  is  Ftdiralion 
fraiu^ise  des  travaUleurs  socialigla  rixtolvlwti- 
naires,  Brousse  and  the  late  B.  Malon  being  the 
original  leaders,  whilst  the  former  call  them- 
selves Farli  ouvrier.  These  contain  the  abler 
minds,  the  others  the  larger  following.  A 
further  division  into  “ Bronssistes " (from 
Brousse)  and  “ Allemanistes  ” took  place  in 
1890  at  the  Chatelherault  congress.  But  these 
differences  spring  from  personal  jealousies  rather 
than  from  differences  of  principle.  All  aim  at 
“ I’expropriation  de  la  bourgeoisie  capitaliste" 
and  “la  socialisation  des  moyens  de  pr^uction  ” 
(on  the  state  of  socialism  in  France  up  bo  1867 
see  an  article  by  il.  Kaufmann  in  the  Kaiicmal 
Review  for  November  1887).  Measured  by, 
electoral  successes  in  France,  the  party  does 
not  appear  to  great  advantage.  In  1669  the 
Possibilists  received  53,316  votes  in  Paris,  their 
stronghold ; in  1893  the  socialist  vote  through-'* 
out  France  was  600,000.  The  anarchists  do 
not  enter  into  the  political  arena.  The  other 
socialists,  including  Blanquists  and  independ- 
ents, uniting  for  this  purpose  as  X’  Union  revcFa- 
tionnaire  socialiste,  secured  123,003  votes  in  20 
departments.  Estimated  by  number  of  p>arty 
organs,  and  specially  by  the  high-class  tone 
and  literary  excellence  of  the  monthly  La 
Revue  Socialiste,  founded  by  Malon  (d.  13th 
September  1893),  French  socialism  would 
appear  to  be  much  more  widely  diffused  than 
the  votes  obtained  indicate,  and  many  of  its 
sui^porters  are  to  be  found  among  the  cultured 
and  well-to-do.  There  are  indeed  secret  sym- 
pathisers, “ crypto  - socialists  ” as  M.  Leroi- 
Beaulieu  calls  them,  from  whom  the  move- 
ment receives  material  support,  apart  from  the 
moral  support  of  the  “groupe  des  depute 
republicains  socialistes”  in  parlifiment.  It  is 
also  strongly  represented  in  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris,  which  has  been  called  “le 
grand  conseU  de  collectivisme,”  one-fifteenth 
of  the  councillors  being  socialists.  The  increase 
of  trades  unions,  more  or  less  under  socialist 
influences — therewere  402, 125  members  in  1 S9S 
against  288,770  in  1892  (see  Rewe  Socialiste, 
March  1894,  p.  359), — and  the  concentration  of 
socialistic  forces  of  late,  corresponding  to  the 
republican  concentration,  indicate  a movement 
towards  more  united  action. 

Belgian  Socialism.  — In  Belgimn  with  its 
highlj'- developed  industry  and  opportunities 
for  combination,  and  the  supiwrt  given  to 
socialism  and  its  press  by  co-operative  associa- 
tions under  its  control,  considerable  advances 
have  been  made,  csi'»ecially  since  the  fusion  of 
the  two  main  sections,  the  Flemish  and  "Walloon, 
under  Anseele,  Yelders,  and  Bertram,  in  1879. 
It  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  60,000  to 
60,000jxirsons  entertain  socialist  theories,  whilst 
no  country  can  boast  of  so  many  philosophical 
socialists,  such  as  Collins,  the  late  Dr.  Paepe, 
Agathon  de  Potter,  Defuisseaux,  and  Professor 
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Denis  of  the  Brussels  university.  The  political 
influence  of  the  socialists  has  also  considerably 
increased  since  the  late  extension  of  the  suffrage 
voters.  The  socialist  vote  in  1896  amounted 
to  461,000.  Passing  over  Holland,  the  Scan- 
dinavian and  the  t\vo  Latin  peninsulas,  where 
by  reason  of  retarded  industidal  development 
socialism  has  not  as  yet  attained  to  anything 
like  formidable  strength,  we  may  now  tm-n 
to  Great  and  Greater  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. — The 
number  of  actual  and  active  adherents  in 
England  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  in- 
direct influence  of  socialistic  propaganda  on 
the  new  trades  unionism  is  considerable.  The 
new  Independent  Labour  Party,  together  with 
the  “ Social  Democratic  Federation,”  the 
“Socialist  League,”  and  the  Fabian  Society 
are  comparatively  few  in  number.  But  their 
publications,  meetings,  and  efforts  have  familiar- 
ised the  minds  of  many  with  the  doctrines  of  K. 
Marx  and  his  school.  In  the  colonies,  owing 
to  the  powerful  organisation  of  trades  unions, 
and  the  pressure  which  the  labour  party  can 
bring  to  bear  on  the  legislature  and  govern- 
ment, state  socialism  has  made  considerable 
progress,  whilst  the  philanthropic  movement 
and  the  growing  tendency  of  the  ruling  class 
to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  those  less  favoured  by  fortune,  through 
private  and  public  action,  has  done  much  at 
home  and  in  the  British  dependencies  to  break 
the  force  of  class  antagonism  and  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  socialistic  agitation  (see  S.  Webb’s 
Socialism  in  Kngland). 

The  United  States. — In  America,  where  the 
gulf  between  wealth  and  poverty  is  greater 
than  in  Europe,  and  the  industrial  warfare  at 
times  much  fiercer  in  consequence,  the  theories 
of  socialism  are  beginning  to  take  root.  In 
1878,  there  were  about  10,000  professed 
socialists  in  the  United  States.  They  appear 
to  have  risen  to  30,000  or  40,000  since, 
hough  out  of  78  sections  14  only  are 
English-speaking.  America  is  the  home  of 
European  malcontents,  and  it  is  those  who 
lave  introduced  internationalism  (first  organised 
toy  Sorge  in  1867)  and  anarchy.  Both  are 
busily  at  work,  at  times  conjointly,  at  other 
imes  separately,  in  spreading  their  views 
uiong  the  labour  associations,  such  as  the 
eights  of  labour  and  the  federation  of 
rganised  trades  unions.  These  they  join  for 
fne  purpose  of  becoming  the  “sappers  and 
lUiners  of  the  coming  revolution.”  Some 
• eaaway  has  been  made  among  native 
mericans,  who,  however,  whilst  accepting 
iwialistic  criticisms  on  the  existing  order  of 
. 8®’.  by  no  means  willing  as  yet  to 

rtain  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ective  commonwealth.  It  has  to  be  noted, 
owever,  that  H.  George’s  book  on  Progress 


and  Poverty  and  Bellamy’s  Looking  Back- 
ward have  had  a marvellously  large  sale  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  significant  that  the 
populist  vote  in  1892  amounted  to  one  million, 
whilst  Bryanism  commanded  six  millions  in 
1896.  The  Controller  of  New  York  State,  in  his 
official  report,  regarded  this  as  so  great  a danger 
to  society  that  he  recommended  an  ‘ ‘ inheri- 
tance tax  ” to  stay  the  concentration  of  wealth 
in  a few  hands,  to  which  fact  he  ascribed  it. 

Thus,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world, 
socialism  has  made  considerable  progi-ess  of 
late  years  ; whilst  the  unanimity  of  view  en- 
tertained, minor  varieties  notwithstanding, 
the  methods  adopted  by  socialists  all  over  the 
civilised  world,  and  the  readiness  to  act  in 
concert  and  to  merge  differences  in  a common 
assault  on  society,  renders  the  movement  as  a 
whole  more  formidable  than  similar  but  more 
isolated  movements  in  the  past.  With  the 
gi'owth  of  democratic  representation  and  the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  labouring  pojjulation 
in  making  use  of  their  political  power,  the 
“revolutionary  vote”  is  fast  becoming  a great 
factor  in  politics.  Militant  socialism,  more- 
over, as  a revolutionary  force,  may  be  said  in 
membership  to  be  equal  to,  or  approaching 
in  numbers  the  effective  force  of  the  military 
establishments  in  modern  Europe — the  socialist 
vote  in  Europe  and  America  is  about  five  millions. 
As  the  latter  are  recruited  from  the  body  of 
the  people  and  to  it  retm-n  after  serving  their 
time,  well  trained  for  action  in  the  field,  and 
since  attempts  are  constantly  made  to  dis- 
seminate socialist  views  among  soldiers,  the 
safety  of  society,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
material  force,  is  by  no  means  on  the  footing 
it  used  to  be,  though  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  “the  battalions  of  labour”  are  not  armed. 
And  this  is  rendered  stiH  more  serious  by  the 
fact  that  the  efforts  of  social  democracy  are 
now  chiefly  directed  to  systematic  agitation 
among  the  agrarian  proletariat,  having  for 
their  object  the  capture  of  this  strongest  force 
of  resistance  to  its  pretensions.  This  being 
so,  a critical  study  of  the  movement  as  a whole 
is  aU  the  more  important,  so  as  to  discover 
its  real  danger,  and,  if  possible,  to  provide  the 
proper  remedy. 

Here  we  are  only  concerned  with  it  as  an 
economic  theory,  and  in  its  influence  on  the 
develoi^ment  of  economic  doctrine.  As  has 
been  said  already,  it  is  founded  on  the  theory 
of  surplus  value  as  established  by  K.  Marx, 
which  itself  rests  on  the  fallacy  that  underpaid 
manual  labour  is  the  sole  cause  of  accumulation 
of  capital,  which  in  its  turn  is  used  for  the 
further  enslavement  of  labour  ; that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Erfurt  programme,  the  means 
of  production  thus  become  the  monopoly  of 
the  few,  and  that  private  property  is  used 
for  the  expropriation  of  the  masses  ; that  for 
this  reason  capitalistic  industry  must  be 
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replaced  by  a socialistic  direction,  of  the 
process  of  production  and  distribution  to  in- 
sure social  harmony  in  the  place  of  competitive 
warfare,  and  concord  in  the  place  of  class  con- 
flicts. It  is  enough  to  point  out  here  in  answer 
to  this  the  importance  of  capitalist  enterprise 
and  of  the  direction  of  labour  by  men  of  high 
mental  ability.  These  points  are  overlooked 
by  socialism,  as  is  also  the  danger  of  commit- 
ting to  public  functionaries  the  entire  control 
of  the  economic  process,  there  being  no  guarantee 
whatever  that  the  administration  of  the  “Co- 
operative Commonwealth,”  if  called  into  exist- 
ence by  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  “ the 
people,”  would  prove  more  efficacious  and 
reliable  than  that  of  “government  by  class,” 
as  now  carried  on.  On  the  contrary,  the 
stimulus  of  individual  rivalry,  self-interest,  and 
ambition  being  removed,  social  efficiency  could 
only  be  secured  either  through  a highly 
centralised  organisation  of  labour  by  the 
authority  of  the  collectivist  state,  which 
would  sacrifice  liberty,  or  by  means  of  a moral 
regeneration  throughout  the  whole  community, 
which  would  cause  altruistic  duty  to  become 
the  ruling  principle  of  economic  action.  But 
such  a moral  change  cannot  be  expected  from 
the  proposed  alterations  in  the  economie 
mechanism.  While  socialism  has  supplied 
economic  science  with  a closer  view  of  the 
darker  aspects  of  modern  industrial  life,  the 
deductions,  however  erroneous,  of  K.  Marx 
and  others,  have  given  a clearer  conception  of 
the  consequences  to  which  an  abstract  view  of 
the  science  may  lead,  unless  the  utmost  eare 
is  taken  in  formulating  the  conelusions  arrived 
at.  Meanwhile  the  speculations  of  socialists  and 
of  utopian  dreamers  have  been  useful  in  remind- 
ing society  of  its  own  shorteomings  by  building 
up  a high  social  ideal  [see  Conjukctur  ; Art. 
Socialism,  Apiiendix]. 

[L.  Stein,  I)er  SoziaZismus  und  Communismus 
des  Tieutigen  Frankreichs,  1848,  and  an  import- 
ant art.  by  the  same  writer  in  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Oegemoart,  pp.  517  seg. — G.  Adler,  Bie  Oe- 
schichte  der  ersten  Soziodpolitischen  Arbeiterbe- 
wegjing  in  Deutschland,  1885,  also,  by  the  same 
writer,  the  artieles  on  “Sozialismus”  and  “Sozial- 
demokratie”  in  the  IlandwSrterbuch  dcr  Staatswis- 
senschaften,  edited  by  Prof.  Lexis,  where  see  also 
the  most  important  works  referred  to  at  the  close. 
Diiliring,  Kritische  Ocschichte  der  Nationalbko- 
nomie  und  des  Sozialismus,  1879. — Ely,  R.  T.,  The 
Labour  Movement  in  America,  1886. — Hyndman, 
The  historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in  England, 
1883. — Fabian  Essays,  1889. — F.  A.  Lange,  Die 
Arbeilerfrage,  1875. — B.  Melon,  Histoire  du 
Socialisme,  1882-84,  and  his  Socialisme  IntfgraJ, 
1891.  — Rudolph  Meyer,  Der  Emanzipations- 
kampf  des  vierten  StaTuies,  1874-75,  and  2nd  ed. 
of  the  1st  vol.  1882,  which,  however,  is  not  much 
more  than  a reprint  of  it. — F.  Mohring,  Die 
Deutsche  Sozialdemokratie,  3rd  ed.,  1879.  — 
Mermeix,  La  France  Socialiste,  5th  ed.  1886. — 
J.  J.  Ros.shach,  Ocschichte  der  Oesellschaft,  vii. 


Theil,  1875. — W.  L.  Sargant,  Social  Innavabors  and 
their  Schemes,  1858. — A.  .SndrA  Histoire  du  Com- 
munisme,  5th  ed.  1856. — Schaffle  (A.  L.  Fr. ), 
Die  Quiniessenz  du  Sozudismvs  (1875),  Die 
Aussichislosigkeit  der  Sozxeddemjokraiie  (1885)  ; 
and  2 vols.  of  his  Bau  und  Leben  du  tozialen 
KSrpers,  1878,  containing  a revised  edition  of 
KapUalismus  und  Sozialismus  by  the  same  (1870) ; 
of  which  an  authorised  presentment  by  M.  Kanf- 
mann,  under  the  title  Socialism,  its  Fature,  its 
Dangers,  and  its  liemediu,  appeared  in  1874. — 
Hans  V.  Scheel,  Unsere  SozMlpoUtischen  Parteiest, 
1878. — J.  J.  Thonissen,  Le  Socialisme  depuis 
Vantiquite  jusqud  la  constitution  frangaise  du 
14  Janvier  1852,  Louvain,  1852. — Werner  Som- 
bart,  Sozialismus  und  soziale  Bewegung  im  19 
Jahrhundert,  1896.  See  also  throughout  the  in- 
valuable Bibliographie  du  Sozialismus  und  Com- 
munismus by  J.  Stammhanuner,  1893,  and  the 
three  volumes  of  the  Jahrbueh  fur  Sozialwissen- 
schaft  und  Sozialpolitik,  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Richter, 
1879-81.  Only  original  writers  are  given  above, 
not  popularisers,  with  R de  Laveleye  at  their  bead, 
who  more  or  less  quote  them  ; an  exception,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  in  favour  of  I’Abb^  Winterer, 
whose  compilations  under  the  name  Le  Sxialisme 
contemporain  1878,  1882,  1885,  and  1890,  may 
serve  as  helps  in  following  the  movement.  The 
original  works  of  the  principal  socialist  writers,  like 
K.  Marx,  etc.,  aU  are  given  under  their  names  supra. 
The  Handbuch  du  Sozialismus  by  C.  Stegeman  and 
C.  Hugo  (1897)  may  also  be  consulted.]  M.  K. 

SOCIALISM,  CHRISTIAX.  SeeCHRisriAX 
Socialism. 

SOCIALISM,  STATE,  both  in  name  and  in 
fact,  originated  and  has  always  found  its  chief 
home  in  Germany.  Other  nations  have 
adopted  the  name,  and  their  legislation  has 
been  modified,  often  very  profoundly,  by  the 
ideas  expressed  by  the  name,  but  hardly 
outside  Germany  has  there  arisen  any  professed 
school  of  state  socialists,  and  in  no  other 
country  has  the  theory  of  state  socialism  been 
so  energetically  and  consistently  carried  out. 

As  the  name  itself  seems  to  imply,  state 
socialism  is  e.ssentially  of  the  nature  of  a 
compromise.  It  may  be  described  as  an 
attempt  to  engraft  certain  socialistic  concep- 
tions on  to  the  existing  tnmk  of  the  historical 
state,  and  by  doing  so,  to  secure  all  that  is 
good  in  socialism  without  the  loss  of  anything 
that  is  healthful  and  strong  in  the  existing 
order  of  society.  While  retaining  the  two 
fundamental  laws  of  the  existing  historic 
state — the  right  of  private  property  and  the 
institution  of  the  family — it  would  yet  leaven 
the  existing  state  with  a new  spirit  of  social- 
ism ; not  subverting  the  state,  but  using  it  as 
an  instrument  for  carrying  out  in  certain 
particulars  the  socialistic  ideal.  The  object 
which  it  keeps  steadily  in  view  is  to  aid  the 
weak  in  their  struggle  against  the  strong,  and 
by  doing  so  to  restore  that  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  which  it  sees  at  once  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  society  and 
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the  best  meaus  of  removing  the  acknowledged 
e'dls  which  at  present  exist.  Thus  while 
socialism  proper  treats  all  the  citizens  of  the 
state  as  incapables,  inadequate  to  look  after 
their  own  interests,  and  undertakes  for  them  a 
task  which  it  considers  them  incompetent  to 
discharge  for  themselves,  state  socialism  would 
protect,  not  aU,  but  some  only  of  the  existing 
citizens,  those,  namely,  whom  their  faUm’e  to 
obtain  a satisfactory  maintenance  shows  to 
stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  which  the  state 
is  able  to  give.  The  theory  sounds  excellent 
and  excites  great  enthusiasm,  and  there  are 
cases,  as  all  must  admit,  when  the  aid  of  the 
state  may  be  legitimately  invoked  to  redress 
evils  which  are  obvious  and  pressing ; but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  practice  it  is  a wise 
course  for  the  state  to  interfere  to  save  people 
from  the  foreseen  consequences  of  theii‘  own 
acts  ; and  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  redress  evils  by  the  dii’ect  intervention 
of  the  state  have  already  been  productive  of 
other  evils  scarcely  less  formidable  than  those 
which  state  socialism  has  been  invoked  to 
cure. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  state  socialism 
have  been,  both  of  them,  as  already  stated, 
most  highly  developed  in  Germany.  The  so- 
called  Socialists  of  the  Chair  {q.v.)  Katheder- 
sozialisten,  have  not  only  formulated  a con- 
siderable body  of  doctrine,  but  have  also  pro- 
foundly afiected  the  legislation  of  Germany 
during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  It  is 
necessary  only  in  this  connection  to  cite  the 
names  of  Gustav  SchmoUer,  Adolph  Wagner, 
Lujo  Brentano,  and  above  all  of  Roesler,  whose 
writings  furnish  the  most  adequate  text  books 
of  the  theory.  In  practice  the  famous  protec- 
tive legislation  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  still 
more  famous  measures  for  compulsory  insurance 
(see  Insurance,  State),  and  the  establishment 
of  old  age  pensions,  furnish  the  most  noteworthy 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  theory  to 
actual  legislation.  The  same  tendency  which 
was  at  work  most  actively  in  Germany  did  not 
fail  to  manifest  itself  also  in  other  European 
countries.  Amongst  ourselves,  while  the  term 
state  socialism  has  never  become  fully  natural- 
ised, the  ideas  denoted  by  it  have  been  by  no 
means  without  influence.  Not  only  was  the 
factory  legislation  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  a considerable  practical  step  in  the 
direction  indicated,  but  J.  S.  MLU,  in  Principles 
of  Political  EcoTwmy,  pleaded,  though  rather 
hesitatingly,  for  a larger  measure  of  govern- 
ment interference  than  most  of  his  predecessors 
would  have  been  willing  to  sanction.  Most 
of  his  successors,  notably  Professor  Cliffe 
Leslie  and  Professor  Ingram,  have  been  willing 
to  advance  much  farther  along  the  same  path. 
Nor  has  their  teaching  been  without  influence 
on  much  of  our  recent  legislation — Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s two  Irish  Land  Acts  are  an  advanced 


embodiment  of  the  theory,  and  a large  amount 
of  recent  legislation,  including  “the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  for  Injuries  Act,”  etc.,  bear  the 
same  stamp. 

In  another  direction  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made,  and  to  some  extent  carried 
out,  to  “municipalize”  many  undertakings, 
particularly  those  which  are  to  some  extent  of 
the  nature  of  monopolies,  e.g.  the  supply  of 
gas  and  other  forms  of  lighting  and  of  water  to 
towns,  are  an  additional  proof  of  the  practical 
hold  which  the  ideas  denoted  by  the  term 
“state  socialism”  have  gained  amongst  us. 
So  far  as  the  experiments  have  gone  at  present, 
the  evidence  furnished  by  them  has  been  of 
an  extremely  mixed  character.  That  such 
undertakings  can  be  carried  on,  and  even 
profitably  carried  on,  by  the  state  or  muni- 
cipality has  been  amply  demonstrated.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  evils  which  experience 
both  at  home  and  abroad  warns  us  will  have 
to  be  earefully  guarded  against.  They  are 
such  as  these — the  tendency  to  throw  an  undue 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  undertakings  on  a 
particular  class  ; to  create  a body  of  specially- 
favoured  workmen  with  peculiar  privileges  and 
special  advantages  ; to  make  things  pleasant 
all  round  to  those  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity, to  the  obvious  detriment  of  the 
interests  of  the  tax-payeis  or  rate- payers  gener- 
ally. The  proposal  lately  made  to  subsidise  the 
opera  or  theatre  out  of  public  funds  furnishes 
another  instance  of  the  spread  of  the  ideas  in 
question,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  setting  limits 
to  the  principle  when  once  admitted. 

In  Austria  the  most  noteworthy  adherent  of 
the  theory  of  state  socialism  is  to  be  found  in 
Schaffle,  originally  professor  at  Tiibingen, 
subsequently  Austrian  minister  of  commerce. 
His  work  Ban  und  Lehen  des  sozialen  Korpers 
attacks  the  theories  of  orthodox  political 
economy  on  grounds  which  are  biological  as 
well  as  economic. 

[Besides  the  works  already  refeired  to,  the 
subject  may  be  studied  in  Mill,  Principles, 
bk.  V.  ch.  11  ; J.  E.  Cairues,  Logical  Method 
of  Political  Economy,  1875  ; and  in  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Maurice  Block,  Les  Progris  de  la 
Science  J^conomique  depuis  Adam  Smith,  Paris, 
1890. — Ingram,  History  of  Political  Economy, 
ch.  vi..  Black,  Edinburgh,  1888. — A.  Wagner’s 
Lehr  und  Uandbuch  der  politischen  Oekonomie, 
Leipzig,  1892. 

See  also  Held  ; German  School.]  w.  a.  sr. 

SOCIALISTS  OF  THE  CHAIR,  i.e.  the 
professorial  chair,  (Katheder-sozialisten),  was 
the  nickname  given  by  the  liberal  journalist, 
H.  B.  Oppenheim,  in  1872,  to  a munber  of  the 
younger  German  professors  of  political  economy, 
and  quoted  by  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
them.  Professor  Gustav  Schmoller,  of  Strasburg, 
in  his  opening  speech  at  the  Eisenach  congress 
of  economists  held  in  the  same  year.  The 
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group  of  teachers  thus  characterised  agi-eed  in 
believing  that  there  were  grave  social  questions 
to  which  it  was  their  duty  to  call  attention, 
and  that  these  could  not  be  solved,  as  the 
Manchester  School,  then  dominant  in  the 
German  press,  and  organised  in  the  Volkswirth- 
schaftliche  Kongress,  believed,  by  a mere  resort 
to  laissez-faire.  On  the  other  hand  they 
differed  from  the  social  democrats  in  that  they 
disbelieved  in  the  possibility  or  desirability  of 
violent  revolutionary  changes  ; and  they  re- 
jected as  inaccurate  the  “scientific”  formulae 
both  of  Lassalle  and  Marx, — the  “iron  law” 
and  the  doctrine  of  “surplus  value.”  Among 
themselves,  opinions  ranged  all  the  way  from  a 
disposition  to  think  well  of  trades  unions  to 
an  eagerness  for  state  intervention  in  industry 
in  all  directions.  But  most  of  them  were 
moderate  in  their  expectations  and  cautious  in 
their  proposals.  From  Hegel  and  the  philo- 
sophers on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  bureau- 
cratic traditions  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  on  the 
other,  they  had  learned  a high  doctrine  of  the 
state  ; but  they  were  guided  in  their  applica- 
tion of  it  by  their  firm  hold  on  the  principle  of 
relativity  which  had  been  inculcated  by  Roscher 
and  the  creators  of  the  historical  school.  The 
whole  group  may  be  described  as  the  historical 
school  become  militant, — under  the  stress  of 
new  industrial  conditions,  the  stimulus  of  the 
social  democratic  movement,  and  with  the 
confidence  engendered  by  the  establishment  of 
the  German  empire.  They  did  much  to  pro- 
mote factory  legislation,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  notable 
outcome  of  their  activity  (see  Socialism,  State). 
The  term  ‘ ‘ socialists  of  the  chair,  ” after  playing 
a considerable  part  in  the  controversies  of  a 
decade,  chiefly  in  the  mouths  of  their  critics, 
seemed  to  have  passed  out  of  current  use. 
Marked  divergences  had  made  themselves 
apparent  among  those  who  once  bore  that 
name, — as  in  practical  politics  between  Pro- 
fessors Brentano  and  Schmoller,  and  with  regard 
to  scientific  method,  between  Professors 
Schmoller  and  Wagner  ; while  the  Liberal 
and  FortschrUt  parties  had  begun  to  manifest 
a greater  interest  in  social  reform.  Thus  the 
apparent  unity  and  distinctness  of  the  group 
of  1872 — then  chiefly  the  unity  of  protest — 
had  largely  disappeared  ; though  most  German 
economists  were  still  dominated  by  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Eisenach  congress.  But  in 
1896-97  in  the  attack  in  the  German  Reichstag, 
led  by  the  Freiherr  von  Stumm,  upon  Professors 
Schmoller  and  Wagner,  and  most  of  the  other 
teachers  of  political  economy  in  the  country, 
the  use  of  the  term  “ Katheder  - sozialistcn  ” 
was  once  more  resorted  to  as  indicating  the 
dangerous  character  of  their  teaching,  and  many 
explanations  were  again  given  of  its  origin  and 
significance. 


[The  best  general  accounts  of  the  movement  are 
given  in  the  chapters  under  that  head  in  Emile  de 
Laveleye,  Le  Socialisme  Ckmlempenrain  {2nd  cL 
1883),  and  John  Rae,  Conlemporary  Socialiern, 
(2nd  ed.  1891). 

The  most  characteristic  writings  of  the  period 
are  perhaps  Adolf  Wagner,  Rede  iher  die.  soziole 
Frage  (1871)  ; Gustav  Schmoller,  Ud>er  einige 
Grund/ragen  des  RechU  und  der  Vclkswirihschaft 
(1875),  in  reply  to  the  attack  of  the  historian  Von 
Treitschke  in  a pamphlet,  Der  SozialismvLt  und 
seine  Oonner ; and  Lujo  Brentano,  Das  AiheUer- 
verhMtniss  gemSss  dim  hesUigen  Recht  (1877). 
See  also  German  School  ; A.  Held. 

Among  the  fugitive  writings  concerning  the  more 
recent  discussions,  may  be  singled  out  the  article 
by  Professor  Hasbach  in  Die  Zvdainft  for  14‘h 
August  1897.]  w.  j.  A. 

SOCIETAS  is  a contract  of  Roman  law 
whereby  two  or  more  persons  undertake  the 
mutual  performance  of  certain  acts  in  order  to 
effect  a common  purpose.  It  is  a contract  of  a 
less  limited  kind  than  the  corresponding  Eng- 
lish contract  of  partnership. 

Sodetas  omnium  bonorum  is  an  entire  union 
of  property  by  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons. 
Societas  may  be  restricted  to  a particular  under- 
taking, as  making  a journey  in  common.  The 
acquisition  of  gain  or  profit,  though  it  is 
generally  the  object  of  this  contract,  is  not 
necessarily  so. 

Societas  leonina  is  an  agreement  that  a socius 
or  partner  is  to  be  subject  to  loss,  but  not  to 
share  in  the  profit  of  the  common  undertaking  ; 
such  a contract  is  void. 

Unless  it  is  agreed  to  the  contrary,  the  shares 
of  the  socii  are  equal.  In  the  administration 
of  the  common  property,  each  socius  is  only 
bound  to  be  as  careful  as  he  is  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  individual  property,  not  to 
take  the  care  of  a careful  pater  familias. 
(See  PARTNET.SHIP,  Hl.STORT  OF).  K.  A.  W. 

SOCIETY  COMMERCIALES  (Fr.). 
French  law  recognises  three  kinds  of  com- 
mercial associations — (1)  ordinary  partnerships, 
called  sociiUs  en  nom  coUectif,  the  title  of  the 
firm  comprising  the  name  of  one  or  more 
of  the  partners,  and  the  liability  of  each  being 
unlimited  ; (2)  socieids  anonymes,  so  called 
because  they  are  designated  by  the  object  for 
which  they  are  formed  ; these  are  the  ordinary 
limited  - liability  companies  in  shares  ; (8) 
SocidUs  en  commandite,  which  share  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  others,  being  composed 
of  two  classes  of  persons,  the  acting  partners 
or  commanditds,  with  unlimited  liability,  and 
the  passive  or  commanditaircs,  who  are  only 
liable  for  the  amount  of  the  capital  put  into 
the  firm,  but  cannot  take  any  part  in  tlie 
management  even  by  proxy,  without  incurring 
the  same  liability  as  the  acting  partners,  as 
specified  in  art.  28  (Code  de  Commerce). 
CommandUaires  are  distinguished  from  lenders 
at  interest,  as  they  are  only  remunerated  from 
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the  profits,  and  have  a right  to  examine  the 
books  and  accounts,  be  present  at  inventories, 
and  exercise  other  prerogatives  of  a partner. 
Public  companies  could  formerly  only  be 
constituted  by  a direct  authorisation  of  the 
government.  A first  step  was  made  towards 
liberty  of  association  for  commercial  affau-s  by 
a law  of  1863  which  permitted  their  formation 
without  authorisation,  provided  that  their 
capital  did  not  exceed  20,000,000  francs. 
That  law  was  followed  by  one  of  the  24th  July 
1867,  in  sixty-seven  articles,  which  forms  the 
substance  of  the  present  legislation  on  public 
companies,  with  some  modifications  introduced 
by  a law  of  1893.  As  in  the  English  law,  a 
minimum  number  of  seven  founders  is  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a company.  The  statutes 
must  be  deposited  at  the  tribunal  of  commerce, 
or,  where  none  exists,  at  the  mairie  of  the 
locality,  and  be  published  with  the  documents 
annexed  in  one  of  the  journals  appointed  for 
the  insertion  of  legal  notices.  Under  the  law 
of  1867  shares  could  not  be  of  a less  nominal 
value  than  100  francs  (£4)  when  the  capital 
did  not  exceed  200,000  francs  (£8000);  nor 
less  than  600  francs  (£20)  if  above  200,000 
francs.  The  whole  of  the  capital  had  to  be 
subscribed  and  one-fourth  be  paid  up  before  the 
company  was  constituted. . By  the  law  of  1893 
shares  may  be  of  as  small  a value  as  25  francs 
(£l)if  the  capital  is  not  above  200,000  francs, 
but  in  that  case  the  whole  must  be  paid. 
With  a capital  exceeding  200,000  francs  shares 
must  not  be  of  a lesser  nominal  value  than  100 
^ncs,  but  payment  of  one-fourth  on  allotment 
is  sufficient.  The  law  of  1893  modified  that 
of  1867  on  some  other  important  points. 
Previously,  shares  might  be  converted  by  a 
vote  of  a general  meeting  from  registered  shares 
to  shares  to  bearer,  and  the  original  holders 
only  remained  liable  for  the  uncalled  part  of 
the  capital  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
meeting.  By  the  law  of  1893  shares  must 
remain  nominative  until  fully  paid  up.  Or- 
dinary shares  given  in  part  or  whole  payment 
for  a business  converted  into  a company  cannot 
be  negotiated  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  constitution  of  the  company.  That  provi- 
sion was  not  contained  in  the  law  of  1867,  and 
by  an  omission,  probably  not  intended,  the 
prohibition  in  the  law  of  1893  does  not  apply 
to  founders’  shares.  The  statutes  of  a company 
fix  the  number  of  shares  to  be  beld,  rarely  less 
than  twenty-five,  to  give  the  holder  a right  to 
attend  and  vote  in  meetings  of  proprietors. 
Holders  of  a lesser  number  were  not  represented, 
but  a clause  in  the  new  law  permits  them  to 
pot  their  shares  together  to  make  up  the 
required  number  and  appoint  one  of  themselves 
frj  act  as  their  delegate.  Foreign  companies 
whose  shares  are  dealt  in  on  the  French  market, 
or  which  have  an  agency  in  France,  must 
appoint  an  approved  representative,  a French- 


man of  substance,  liable  for  the  taxes  to  which 
the  company  is  subject  in  France. 

[_Gode  de  Commerce,  arts.  18-64. — Laws  of  24th 
July  1867,  and  1st  August  1893. — Duvergier, 
Reeueil  des  Ms  et  deorits.  — Commentaire  de  la 
M du  Juillet  1867  sur  les  sodHes  par  Riviere — 
Regime  fiscal  des  Valeurs  moUliires  etrangires  en 
France,  par  Maurice  Jobit,  1893.]  t.  L. 

SOCIOLOGY.  See  Social  Science. 

SOCMEN.  Manorial  tenants  who  were  free 
in  status,  though  their  land  was  not  held  by 
charter  like  that  of  a freeholder,  but  was 
secured  to  them  by  custom.  They  paid  a fixed 
rent  for  the  virgate,  or  part  of  a virgate,  which 
they  generally  held,  and,  taking  the  Peter- 
borough socmen  as  samples,  they  ■were  bound  to 
render  farm  produce,  such  as  fowls  and  eggs,  at 
stated  seasons  ; to  lend  their  plough  ‘teams 
thrice  in  winter  and  spring  ; to  mow  and  carry 
hay  ; to  thresh,  harrow,  and  do  other  farm  work 
for  one  day  ; and  to  help  at  harvest  for  one 
or  two  days.  These  services,  contrasted  with 
the  'VVeek-'W'ORK  of  a villein,  were  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  are  comj>arable  to  those  of  the 
Radmanni  (g'.u.).  The  Peterborough  socmen 
reappear  under  the  Descriptio  Militum  of  the 
abbey,  where  it  is  said  that  they  served  cum 
militihus ; but  this  appears  to  be  exceptional. 
Socmen  were,  like  libere  tenentes,  frequently 
liable  to  merchet,  heriot,  and  tallage. 

Their  tenure  was  the  origin  of  the  free  socage, 
common  in  the  13th  century,  and  now  the 
prevailing  tenure  of  land  in  England  ; for 
socmen  held  by  a fixed  money  payment  and  by 
a fixed,  though  trmal,  amount  of  base  services 
which  would  ultimately  disappear  by  commuta- 
tion. 

All  socmen,  as  customary  tenants,  required 
the  intervention  of  the  steward  of  the  manor  in 
transfers  or  sales  of  their  rights. 

About  23,000  socmen  appear  in  Domesday, 
of  whom  one-half  were  in  Lincolnshire  and  the 
remainder  mainly  in  the  other  Danish  counties  ; 
but  later  records  show  them  all  over  England 
living  under  the  soke  or  jurisdiction  of  lords, 
paying  rent  and  taking  a nominal  share  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  manors.  Some  tenants  in 
capite  held  of  the  king  by  free  socage,  but  were 
scarcely  socmen,  while  a few  true  socmen  appear 
to  have  held  considerable  estates  with  villeins 
upon  them.  A few  socmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  leave  the  manors  in  which  they  were 
settled,  that  is,  could  not  sell  their  holdings. 

An  inquisition  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  now 
in  the  public  record  office,  distinguishes  the 
three  classes  of  manorial  tenants  above  the 
villeins  as  freeholders  per  cartam;  freeholders 
who  are  called  freesokemen  ; and  socmen  who 
are  called  Molmen  (q.v.). 

Two  other  varieties  of  socmen  are  found. 
Bond  socmen,  who  appear  to  have  differed 
from  freesokemen  only  in  the  fact  that  they 
gave  labour  in  lieu  of  rent ; and  villein  socmen 
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or  privileged  villeins,  on  lands  in  ancient 
demesne,  who  were  men  free  in  blood  holding 
land  in  villenage. 

[Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  England ; — 
Chronicon  Petrohurgense,  Camden  Soc.,  app.  p. 
159.]  E.  H. 

SODEN,  Feiedeich  Julius  Heineich 
Reiohsgeaf  von  (1754-1831)  was  bom  at 
Ansbach.  He  studied  law  at  Erlangen  and 
afterwards  at  Jena  and  Altdorf.  He  was 
employed  in  the  department  of  justice  in 
his  native  state  until  it,  with  Bayreuth,  was 
given  over  to  Prussia  in  1792.  Before  this, 
in  1790,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  he 
had  been  made  a count  of  the  empire.  He 
was  a Prussian  official  till  1796,  when  from 
a divergence  between  his  views  and  those  of 
the  government  on  German  politics,  he  retired 
to  his  estates,  and  devoted  himself  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  chiefly  to  dramatic  authorship,  to 
the  patronage  of  the  theatre  and  the  creation 
or  support  of  other  public  institutions,  and  to 
the  study  of  political  economy,  which  he  took 
up  by  desire  of  Karl  Friedrich  of  Baden.  In 
1825-27  he  represented  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Main  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  Bavarian 
diet. 

Soden  was  a very  prolific,  as  well  as  versatile, 
writer  ; his  works  fill  eighty  vols.,  dealing  with 
a great  variety  of  subjects.  His  principal  work 
is  his  National-Oelconomie,  9 vols.  1805-24,  which 
arose  out  of  a review  of  Garve’s  translation  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations he  had  been  requested 
to  imdertake.  He  is  one  of  those  who,  when  the 
principles  of  Adam  Smith  had  been  made  known 
in  Germany,  adopting  them  in  the  main,  sought 
either  to  present  them  in  a more  systematic  form 
or  by  a critical  revision  to  fix  more  exactly  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  science.  Soden 
stands  essentially  on  the  basis  of  Smith’s  doctrine, 
which,  however,  he  does  not  alwaj-s  represent 
correctly  ; he  rejects  the  mercantilist  views,  and 
condemns  prohibitions  and  high  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  but  is  not  an  unconditional  advocate 
of  the  free  - trade  principle.  He  depreciates 
unduly  the  Wealth  of  Nations  in  regard  to  its 
form  and  style,  speaking  of  it  as  utterly  wanting 
in  orderly  arrangement,  so  as  to  be  only  a series 
of  “ precious  fragments,”  and  as  marred  by 
obscurity  and  ambiguity.  He  also  censures  Smith 
as  not  possessing  a grasp  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  ns  too  narrowly  English  in  his  ideas.  Cossa 
avenges  Smith  by  describing  Soden  himself  as 
“ obscure,  prolix,  and  inclined  to  merely  verbal 
disputes.” 

[Gross  in  Allg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Schmidt  in 
llandio.  der  Staatsvhssenschaften. — Roscher  in 
Qesch.  der  N.  0.,  p.  674. — Cossa,  Introd.  alio 
studio  ddV  E.  P.,  p.  322].  j.  k.  i. 

SOETBEER,  Adolph  (1814-1892).  Few 
German  economists,  or  to  bo  more  exact,  few 
German  specialists,  have  enjoyed  a greater 
reputation  in  foreign  countries  than  Adolph 
Soetbeer.  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  authorities 
on  monetary  questions  and  especially  on  the 


statistics  of  the  precious  metals  to  which 
subject  exclusively  he  devoted  the  best  years 
of  his  life. 

Born  in  Hamburg,  23rd  November  1814,  the 
son  of  a prosperous  merchant  of  that  city,  he 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Gottingen,  taking  his  doctor’s  (Ph-D.)  degree 
at  Gottingen  in  1837,  having  given  special 
attention  to  philosophy  and  histoiy.  After 
his  retnm  to  his  native  city  he  began  studying 
the  Hamburg  customs’  regulations,  Hamburg 
being  at  that  time  a free  Hanseatic  city.  It 
was  the  published  results  of  this  work  that 
started  Soetbeer  in  his  career  as  an  economist 
and  brought  him  successively  the  offices  of 
librarian  (1840)  and  secretary  (1843)  of  the 
Hamburg  chamber  of  commerce.  In  these 
important  positions  he  rendered  great  and 
weli-recogmsed  service  to  the  cause  of  good 
statistics  by  his  methods  in  the  editorship 
of  the  statistical  publications  on  Hamburg 
commerce.  After  the  Frankfurt  parliament 
in  1848,  in  which  he  took  part,  he  was  for  a 
time  coimected  with  the  Magdeburg  chamber 
of  commerce  as  “ Kammerkonsulant  ” and  later 
again  in  Hamburg.  In  1872  he  returned  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  lived  quietly  as  honorary 
professor  of  the  university,  restricting  his  work 
and  lectures  to  his  special  studies  on  monetary 
topics. 

Undoubtedly  Prof.  Soetbeer  was  weU  versed 
in  general  economic  literature,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  made  a very  satisfactory 
translation  of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  Politick 
Economy  with  critical  notes  ; but  since  1846, 
when  he  published  his  Denkschrift  iiber  Earn- 
hurgs  Miinzvcrhaltnisse  (published  in  Hamburg 
1846,  but  reprinted  in  numbers  13,  14,  and  15  of 
the  weekly  supplements  to  the  stock  exchange 
list,  Hambiu-g,  1850),  he  showed  a decided 
and  ever  increasing  interest  for  monetary 
studies,  and  it  is  in  this  line  that  he  rendered 
the  greatest  servuce  to  the  economic  literature 
of  his  time. 

He  was  always  a gold  monometallist.  "VATiere 
he  lived  and  worked  he  saw  most  plainly  the 
evils  caused  by  the  current  silver  coins,  which 
lacked  uniformity,  throughout  the  various 
German  states  before  their  unification,  and 
he  knew  well  Germany’s  loss  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  due  to  her  unfavourable  position 
in  foreign  exchanges.  He  believed  that  Ger- 
many could  compete  with  England  in  foreign 
commerce  if  she  had  as  stable  and  sure  a 
monetary  system,  and  because  England’s  coin- 
.ogo  was  on  a gold  basis  Germany’s  must  be 
also.  To  accomplish  this  was  Soetbeer’s  dream 
long  before  the  German  coinage  acts  of  1871-73 
became  a possibility.  Almost  alone  in  the 
early  battles,  he  fought  for  gold  coinage  when 
ho  had  nearly  all  the  powerful  commercial  and 
political  forces  against  him,  and  he  well 
deserved  the  name  that  was  later  given  him. 
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“father  of  the  German  gold  coinage."  The 
success  of  his  project  once  assured,  after  so 
many  long  and  hard  battles  to  obtain  it,  and 
later  to  maintain  it,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  agree  to  any  proposal  to  destroy 
the  work  he  had  done,  even  if  changed  conditions 
made  its  expediency  doubtful.  He  therefore  was 
among  the  first  to  call  in  question  the  results 
of  the  researches  of  the  celebrated  Vienna 
geologist,  Eduard  Suess,  whose  Zukunft  des 
Goldes  in  1877,  with  its  gloomy  predictions  for 
the  future  of  the  production  of  gold,  spread 
general  alarm  in  economic  circles.  Yet  Soet- 
beer  knew  better  than  many  of  his  less  liberal 
followers  the  evil  effects  of  the  continued  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver.  He  gave  every  plan  for 
attaining  to  a qualified  restitution  of  its  former 
purchasing  power  careful  consideration,  always, 
however,  with  the  determination  that  no  change 
should  receive  his  approval  which  would  disturb 
the  single  gold  standard  as  a monetary  basis. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  made  suggestions 
to  various  conferences  proposing  plans  by 
which  silver  should  be  given  as  large  a place 
in  the  world’s  coinage  as  would  be,  according 
to  his  opinion,  consistent  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  single  gold  basis.  He  and  Prof. 
Suess  discussed,  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
all  possible  proposals  to  prevent  the  continued 
fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver,  though  Soetbeer 
would  never  have  agreed  to  Suess’s  suggestion 
of  a single  silver  standard,  nor  did  he  have 
any  faith  in  the  soundness  or  possibility  of  the 
bimetallic  solution. 


Soetbeer’s  literary  activity  was  really  astonish- 
ing. BUs  independent  and  noteworthy  publica- 
tions number  over  one  hundred.  Besides  these 
he  published  much  in  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
A fairly  complete  list  of  his  works  is  to  be  found 
with  some  biographical  references  in  Schmidt’s 
article  on  Soetbeer  in  Conrad’s  Handwiirlerbuch 


der  StaatswiasenschafUn  (bd.  5,  p.  692,  Jena, 
1893).  The  most  important  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Materialien  zur  Erlduterung  und  Beurteilung 
der  wirtschaftlichen  EdelmelallverhMtnisse  und  der 
Wdhrungafrage,  Berlin,  1885.  Second  and  en- 
larged edition,  Berlin,  1886.  The  second  edition 
is  translated  into  English  and  published  in  the 
appendix  to  the  final  report  of  the  gold  and  silver 
commission,  London,  1888,  price  2s.  6d.  Another 
English  translation,  made  by  Prof.  Taussig  of 
Harvard  University,  is  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  consular  reports,  special  report,  entitled 
Bimetalliam  in  Europe,  Washington,  Dec.  1887. 
There  is  a French  translation  by  Ringeisen, 
Nancy,  1889.  2.  “ Edelmetallgewinuung  und 

Veroendung  in  den  Jahren  1881-90.”  Con- 
rads Jahrbucher,  folio  3,  band  1,  Jena,  1891. 
3.  _ EddmetaUproduktion  und  WerlverhUZtniaa 
Gold  und  Silber  aeit  der  Entdeckung 
■^nenkaa  bia  zur  Oegen/wart.  Gotha,  1879.  4. 

BeUrdge  zm  Qeachichle  des  Geld-  und  Miinz- 
^^mainBeulaeldand,  1-3  Ahscdmit  {For schungen 
deutachen  Oeschichte,  1 und  2 bd.)  Gottingen, 
ool  and  1862,  4 Abscli.  same  collection,  vols. 


3 and  4,  Gottingen,  1864.  5.  Denkschrift  betreffend 
die  Eivfuhrung  der  GoldwOhrung  in  Deutschland 
mil  besonderer  Rucksicht  auf  die  Hamburger 
Bankvaluta,  Hamburg,  1856.  6.  Andeutung  in 

Bezug  auf  die  vermehrte  Ooldproduktion  und 
ihren  Einfluss,  Hamburg,  1852.  7.  Zur  Frage 

der  deutschen  Milnzeinheit,  mit  besonderer  Rucksicht 
avf  die  abweichenden  WHArungen  in  Hamburg 
und  Bremen.  Printed  as  manuscript  for  the 
Heidelberg  Handelstag,  1861.  8.  “Bericht  fiber 

die  bevorstehende  Mfinzreform  ; gegen  die  vorge- 
schlagene  Doppelwahrung.  Der  Uebergang  zur 
Goldwahrung  ’’  (Aufsiitze  in  Bremer  Handelsblatt, 
No.  899,  924-927),  Bremen,  1869.  See  also  a 
paper  with  similar  title  in  proceedings  of  the 
twelfth  congress  of  German  economists  held  at 
Lfibeck  in  1871.  Proceedings  published,  Berlin 
1872.  9.  “ Die  Wirkung  der  Silberentwerthung,” 
Conrad’s  Jahrbucher,  1884,  Jena.  10.  Deutsche 
Munzverfassvmg.  Mit  Erltiuterungen  versehen 
von  Soetbeer.  This  important  collection  of  German 
monetary  laws  with  Soetbeer’s  interesting  notes 
and  explanations,  and  an  introduction  of  thirty- 
four  pages,  bears  no  date  nor  mark  of  place  of 
publication  (Erlangen,  1874-76)  11.  Lilteratur- 

nachweis  uber  Geld-  und  Munznuesen,  Berlin,  1892. 
The  most  complete  bibliography  of  monetary 
literature  extant  but  less  complete  on  the  side  of 
the  English  literature  than  on  that  of  the  German. 

[See  articles  on  Index  Ndmbbhs  ; Prices, 
History  of,  1850-1896  ; Silver,  Discoveries 
OF ; Soetbeer’s  Table  of  Prices  ; Tabular 
Standard.]  s.  m‘c.  l. 

SOETBEER’S  TABLE  OF  PRICES.  In  the 
seventh  part  of  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer’s  remark- 
able work  entitled  Materials  toward  the  Eluci- 
dation of  the  Economic  Conditions  affecting  the 
Precious  Metals  and  the  Question  of  Standards,'^ 
lie  has  devoted  a quarter  of  his  book  to  a dis- 
cussion of  variations  in  general  prices  and  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold.  The  work  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Society  for 
Preserving  the  Economic  Interests  of  Trade  and 
Manufactures,  and  is  an  impartial  collection  of 
statistical  data  rather  than  an  argument  for  any 
particular  view  of  the  money  question.  Dr. 
Soetbeer’s  previous  publications  on  the  precious 
metals,  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  dis- 
puted statistics  of  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  characterised  by  such  painstaking 
methods  that  his  price  statistics  were  accepted 
at  once  as  authoritative  guides  in  all  subsequent 
discussions. 

1 Materialien  zur  Erlduterung  und  Beurteilung  der 
wirtschaftlichen  Edelmelallverhdltnisse  und  der  Wdhrungs- 
frage.  Herausgeg.  vom  Vorstande  des  Vereins  zur 
Walirung  der  wirtschaftliclieu  Intere.sson  v.  Handel  und 
Gewerbe.  Berlin,  1885,  4mo.  “Eweite  vervollstandigte 
Ausgabe,"  Berlin,  1880.  GrapMsche  Darstellungen  in  Bezug 
auf  die  Silberfrage.  Ausgearbeitet  von  H.  Soetbeer, 
Berlin,  1886.  An  English  translation  of  the  second 
edition,  together  with  the  charts  prepared  by  the  son  of 
Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer,  was  made  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig, 
and  pubiished  in  the  United  States  Consular  Report, 
No.  87,  for  December  1887.  Another  translation  into 
English  has  been  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  final 
report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the 
precious  metals,  London,  1888.  This  translation  does 
not  include  the  charts. 
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The  method  by  which  the  quotations  were 
obtained  gave  these  tables  additional  value. 
From  1847  to  1888  a statement  giving  the 
weight  and  quality  of  all  goods  brought  into 
Hamburg  by  waggon,  rail,  or  water,  including 
sea  and  river  traffic,  was  sent  to  the  Hamburg 
bureau  of  commercial  statistics.  Opposite 
each  entry  was  placed  by  the  officials  of 
the  bureau  the  value  of  the  article  calculated 
from  the  market  rate  for  that  day  as  quoted  on 
the  commercial  exchange.  For  articles  for 
which  no  quotation  was  given  on  the  day  of 
entry  the  probable  price  was  estimated  in  the 
absence  of  other  data  from  the  purchase  price 
plus  the  cost  of  importation.  Where  more 
than  one  quotation  was  given  for  the  same 
quality  the  average  was  taken.  This  method 
eliminated  the  usual  objection  to  prices  based 
on  import  values  as  given  by  the  importer,  as 
is  customary  at  United  States  ports  of  entry, 
because  in  such  cases  the  importer  is  often 
interested  in  making  false  returns.  Over  three 
hundred  articles  were  quoted  in  the  Hamburg 
tables  for  the  several  years,  and  the  average 
price  of  each  was  given,  based  on  the  average 
for  the  year  of  the  value  per  unit  of  measure- 
ment of  all  the  importations,  inland  and  foreign, 
calculated  for  the  most  part  from  the  actual 
quotations  of  sales  on  the  bourse  on  the  day  of 
each  importation.  Hamburg  was,  moreover, 
during  this  period  an  important  market  for  all 
raw  materials.  It  was  also  a free  port  without 
duties  or  differential  taxes. 

Dr.  Soetbeer  selected  oue  hundred  representative 
articles  from  the  Hamburg  statistics,  choosing 
those  whose  prices  could  be  best  followed  for  the 
whole  period  1847  to  1885-86.  A percentage  state- 
ment of  the  changes  in  five  and  ten  year  periods 
of  the  average  prices  of  the  hundred  articles  for 
the  years  1851-1880,  compared  with  the  average 
price  of  the  same  articles  for  the  four  years  1847- 
50  was  published  by  Soetbeer  at  first  in  Conrad’s 
Jahrhucher  fur  National/ikonorrde  und  Statistik 
in  1881,  new  series,  vol.  iii.  In  the  Materialien 
these  figures  were  changed  slightly  in  order  to 
meet  certain  criticisms  and  to 
make  them  generally  available 
as  a test  of  the  movement  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the 
standard  of  value.  Some 
articles  of  small  importance 
were  thrown  out  ; other 
articles  of  great  importance, 
but  whose  price  data  were  not 
accessible  from  this  source, 
for  the  whole  period  were 
added  and  their  wholesale  prices  taken  from  the 
yearly  accounts  of  large  institutions  at  Hamburg. 
This  was  the  case  with  meat,  butter,  eggs,  and 
milk.  Fourteen  articles  of  British  export  and 
manufacture  whoso  quotations  were  derived  from 
British  trade  .statistics  were  added,  making  in  all 
114  articles.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Mate- 
nalien,  the  average  prices  were  given  only  for 
five  and  ten  year  periods  : in  the  second 


edition,  however,  the  average  price  of  ea/:b  article 
for  each  year  (1851-1885  inclusive)  is  quoted 
The  articles  are  grouped  as  follows ; — 

I.  Products  of  Agriculture. — \Mieat,  wheat- 
flour,  rye,  rye-flour,  oats,  barley,  malt,  buckwheat, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  hops,  clover-seed,  rape-seed, 
rape-seed  ■ oil,  linseed  oil,  oil-cake,  raw  sugar,  re- 
fined sugar,  spirits  from  grain  or  potatoes.  Total  20. 

II.  Animal  and  Fish  Products. — Beef  veal, 
mutton,  pork,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  larJ, 
hides,  calf-skins,  leather,  horse-hair,  bristles, 
feathers,  bone,  ox-homs,  mneUage,  ^gs,  herring, 
cured-fish,  fish  oil.  Total  22. 

III.  Southern  Products. — Eaisins,  currants, 
almonds,  prunes,  olive  oU,  French  wine  (exclusive 
of  champagne),  champagne.  Total  7. 

IV.  Tropical  Products. — (Exclusive  of  cotton). 
Coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  pepper,  pimento,  cassia,  rice, 
sago,  arrack,  mm,  tobacco,  indigo,  cochineal,  log- 
wood, red-wood,  mahogany,  cane,  palm  oil,  ivorr. 
Total  19. 

V.  Minerals  and  Metals. — Coal,  pig-iron,  bar- 
iron,  steel,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  quicksilver, 
sulphur  (raw),  saltpetre  (raw.  Chile),  salt  lime, 
cement.  Total  14. 

VI.  Tealile  Materials. — Cotton,  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  silk,  cordage,  rags.  Total  7. 

VII.  Miscellaneous  Articles. — Guano,  india- 
rabber,  gutta-percha,  rosin,  potash  (pnissiate  and 
chromate  of),  pitch,  potash  (carbonate  of),  soda, 
tallow  candles,  tar,  wax.  Total  11. 

VIII.  Cotton  Manufactures. — (British  manu- 
factured articles  of  export).  Cotton  yam,  piece 
goods  (plain),  piece  goods  (printed),  stockings  and 
socks,  thread  for  sewing,  gla.'s  (common  bottles), 
linen  yam,  linen  (plain),  linen  sail  cloth  and  sails, 
woollen  and  worsted  yam,  clothes,  etc.,  flannels, 
etc.,  worsted  stuffs,  carpets,  etc.  Total  14. 

In  addition  to  the  price  quotations  (in  marks) 
for  each  article  for  each  yeiir,  Dr.  Soetbeer  gave 
an  index  number  (see  Ixdex  Xuubeks)  for  the 
average  yearly  price  of  each  article,  and  also  for 
each  group  of  articles.  We  reproduce  here  the 
group  index  numbers  for  five-year  periods  from 
1851-1885,  which  show  the  percentage  of  varia- 
tion for  each  group  comp-ar^  with  the  average 
prices  for  the  group  during  the  four  year  period 
1847-50,  which  is  taken  .as  100. 


In  the  last  column  of  the  above  table  will  be 
found  the  index  number  for  all  eight  groups 
combined,  covering  114  articles.  Dr.  Soetbeer 
has  always  laid  much  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
h.aving  a large  number  of  articles  in  order  to 
secure  a safe  method  for  measuring  changes  in 
the  monetary  standard.  He  reganled  the  twenty- 
two  articles  of  the  “ Economist  ” as  too  limited  a 
list.  Many  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  object  to  a 
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VII. 
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VIII. 

Groui»> 

1-vni. 

1851-55 

120-09 

114-70 

110-43 

110  97 

107-03 

105-20 

106-65 

08-47 

n:-!t 

1856-60 

181-84 

132-31 

134-72 

122-61 

118-59 

107-12 

108-21 

102-41 

ltO-91 

1861-65 

1-34-46 

1-38-24 

114-13 

118-M 

102-11 

131-83 

144-33 

127-56 

im-59 

1866-70 

137-74 

130-35 

121-54 

118-32 

05-47 

1-39-17 

105-90 

130-.55 

1871-76 

144-00 

154-57 

131  -50 

130-72 

116-00 

117-17 

114-08 

126-44 

1SS-J9 

1876-80 

138-12 

146-76 

13801 

126-.38 

94-35 

102-38 

96-79 

111-70 

US-07 

1881-85 

130-77 

150-65 

134-41 

110-01 

81-55 

06-65 

01-11 

103-28 

117-es 
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large  number  of  articles  on  the  ground  that  it 
involves  the  assigning  of  too  great  importance  to 
articles  of  which  only  small  quantities,  if  any  at 
all,  enter  into  average  consumption. 

Dr.  Soetbeer’s  figures  can  be  continued  from 
the  same  sources  down  to  1888,  but  in  that  year 
Hamburg  joined  the  German  customs  union,  and 
entry  was  made  henceforth  only  of  articles  coming 
into  Hamburg  by  sea.  Therefore  the  figures  for 
years  since  1888  are  not  strictly  comparable  with 
those  in  the  Soetbeer  tables.  Dr.  Heinz,  director 
of  the  Hamburg  chamber  of  commerce,  has 
estimated  the  corrections  necessary  to  be  made 
in  order  to  use  this  material  up  to  the  year  1891  ; 
(see  U.  S.  Senate  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices, 
1893,  vol.  i.  p.  258  ft".) ; but  such  estimates  are 
necessarily  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Heinz  has  also 
revised  the  data  for  the  years  1851-1888,  so  as  to 
give  the  prices  of  about  180  articles  based  on 
the  sea  importations.  This  constitutes,  however, 
a new  series  of  prices  for  those  years,  because 
several  of  the  articles  included  in  the  Soetbeer 
tables  are  not  given  in  Dr.  Heinz’s  list.  His  list 
is  continued  down  to  1895  in  the  last  report  of 
Hamburg’s  Handel  und  Schiffart  (1895),  and 
will  doubtless  be  given  in  subsequent  reports 
(Dr.  Heinz’s  tables  are  also  given  in  Exhibit  A, 
vol.  L of  U.  S.  Senate  Report,  1893). 

In  an  article  entitled  “ Verandemng  im  Niveau 
der  allgemeinen  Waarenpreise  in  den  Jahren 
1881-1889”  (Conrad’s  Jahrhucher,  neue  folge,  bd. 
21, 1890),  Dr.  Soetbeer  spoke  less  confidently  of 
index  numbers,  and  maintained  that  the  number 
of  articles  is  always  too  small.  As  the  basis  of 
this  discussion  he  took  the  latest  statistics  of  the 
German  empire,  giving  the  export  and  import 
value  of  goods  for  the  whole  German  customs 
union  since  1881  (published  by  Kaiserliches 
Statistisches  Amt).  'The  values  are  not  those 
given  in  the  invoices,  nor  those  estimated  at  the 
time  of  entry  as  at  Hamburg,  but  are  calculated 
by  a commission  of  experts  in  the  leading  lines  of 
trade  which  is  called  together  periodically  to 
make  reports  to  the  bureau.  "Values  were 
assigned  to  933  articles  by  39  experts  (Sachver- 
st&ndiger)  (see  Band  LX.  der  Statistik  der 
deatschen  Reiches).  Soetbeer  took  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year 
1881,  and  deducted  all  duties  paid  on  imports 
and  bounties  on  exports,  and  compared  the 
result  with  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
similarly  calculated  for  1882  by  placing  the  1881 
prices  for  the  1882  quantities.  He  found  that 
the  value  of  imports  fell  off  C'5  million  marks  or 
about  2 per  cent,  and  that  exports  increased  23'2 
million  marks  or  about  7 per  cent. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports  and 
Exports. 

1881 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

1882 

99-8 

100-7 

100  8 

1883 

98-2 

98-5 

98-4 

1884 

93-3 

92-8 

93-1 

1885 

85-8 

85-8 

85-8 

1886 

85-4 

83-8 

84-6 

1887 

85-5 

83-5 

84-5 

1888 

85-4 

84-7 

85-0 

1889 

88-6 

87-2 

87-9 

Combining  exports  and  imports,  there  was  a net 
increase  of  0'3  per  cent,  which  amount,  according 
to  Soetbeer,  is  a fair  measure  of  the  change  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  standard  of  value. 
Adhering  to  the  same  method  for  the  several  years 
up  to  1889,  he  got  the  results  given  above.  Dr. 
Soetbeer  in  all  his  statistical  work  was  extremely 
painstaking  and  eminently  fair.  Many  students 
in  all  countries  looked  to  him  for  reliable  data 
concerning  the  production  and  consumption  of  the 
precious  metals  and  the  course  of  general  prices, 
and  still  regret  that  no  one  has  continued  his 
work  along  the  same  lines,  in  the  same  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  manner.  s.  M‘c.  L. 

The  place  of  Soetbeer’s  tables  in  England  is 
practically  taken  by  those  of  the  Economist  and 
of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  who  by  communicating  his  cal- 
culations to  the  public  press  every  month,  has 
done  a great  service  to  statistical  enquiry. 

SOFT  MONEY.  A term  occasionally  given 
to  notes  (paper  money),  whether  issued  by 
government  or  otherwise,  especially  applied  to 
the  “ green.- back  ” circulation  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  “first  issued  in  1862,  in 
the  amount  of  $150,000,000  (£30,000,000), 
as  a measure  of  resource,  the  recognised  alter- 
native being  the  selling  of  government  bonds 
below  par  in  gold”  (Prof.  F.  A.  Walker, 
Money,  1878,  p.  369).  One  issue  followed 
another  with  great  rapidity  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  civil  war.  In  July  1864  the 
green-back  currency  was  worth  but  35  cents 
to  the  dollar,  “but  at  least  it  maintained 
its  currency  as  the  general  medium  of  ex- 
change unimpaired  from  the  moment  when 
it  was  first  issued,  whether  wisely  or  mis- 
takenly, under  the  stress  of  war  down  to 
the  moment  when  it  was  made  equal  in  value 
to  gold  by  the  patience  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  courage  and  constancy  of  the 
present  secretary  of  the  treasury”  (John  Sher- 
man, 1878). 

[Prof.  F.  A.  Walker,  Money,  Trade,  and  In- 
dustry, 1880,  p.  201.] 

SOKE.  In  the  custumary  of  the  manor  and 
soke  of  Rothley  {Archceologia,  xlvii.  128),  a 
soke  is  defined  as  secta  ad  homagium  in  curia 
. . . secundum  consuetudines  regni ; and  it  is 
seen  that  free  socmen,  whose  holdings  were 
scattered  all  over  the  county,  owed  suit  to 
the  manorial  court  of  Rothley.  The  same  is 
apparent  from  the  lists  of  suitors  at  the  courts 
of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey  given  in  full  in  the 
cartulary  (i.  41-43).  A soke  was  thus  a juris- 
diction over  free  tenants  without  as  well  as 
within  a manor.  It  was  derived  in  many  cases 
from  a royal  grant,  as  for  instance  that  of 
the  soka  Fraunchewyl  mentioned  in  the  Rot. 
Hundred.,  ii.  180  ; but  in  others  it  was  a growth 
of  which  the  origin  cannot  be  traced  (see 
Sokemanemot).  k.  II. 

SOKEMANEMOT.  A manorial  court  at- 
tended by  free  sokemen  mentioned  in  the  Roiuli 
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Ilundredorum,  ii.  143.  Possibly  like  the  occur- 
rence of  cui'ia  militum  and  curia  villanorum, 
it  is  a sign  of  a division  of  the  two  classes  of 
tenants  in  the  halimot  into  the  so-called  court 
baron  and  the  customary  court ; but  the  matter 
is  beset  with  difficulties. 

[P.  W.  Maitland,  Select  Pleas  in  Manorial 
Courts,  p.  XX. — Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  Eng- 
land, p.  365.]  R.  H. 

SOL.  The  standard  of  value  in  Peru. 

A silver  coin  weighing  25  grammes  of  silver  900 
fine,  the  equivalent  of  the  peso  or  dollar  of  Chile, 
and  also  of  the  five  franc  piece.  f.  e.  a. 

SOLDO.  A copper  coin  of  Venice  and 
Milan.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  currency  system  of 
Venetian  Lombardy  was  as  follows  : 

5 centesimi  . . 1 soldo  austriaca 

20  soldi  or  100  centesimi  1 lira  austriaca 
Besides  the  copper  soldi,  the  follovdng  gold 
and  silver  coins  were  at  that  time  current : — 
Gold— 

Sovrano  (or  40  lire  piece) 

Half-sovrano  (or  20  lire  piece) 

Silver — 

Scudo  (or  6 lire  piece) 

Half  scudo  (or  3 lire  piece) 

Lira  austriaca 

Half  lira  (or  50  centesimi  piece) 

Quarter  lira  (or  25  centesimi  piece) 

F.  E.  A. 

SOLIDARITY.  The  word  solidarity  expresses 
the  relations  of  mutual  dependence  existing 
between  the  individual  members  of  one  and  the 
same  whole.  Thus,  in  biology  we  speak  of 
the  solidarity  between  the  organs  of  the  same 
body, — between  the  functions  of  the  brain,  for 
instance,  and  those  of  the  heart.  Thus  also  in 
jurisprudence  there  is  said  to  be  solidarity 
between  persons  responsible  for  the  same  debt. 
Solidarity  may  exist  not  only  in  the  order  of 
co-existence,  but  in  the  order  of  succession  ; 
thus,  in  history  there  is  solidarity  between  the 
present  and  the  past  generation. 

This  theory  of  solidarity  has  for  some’yeai-s 
held  an  important  place  in  sociology,  economics, 
and  philosophy — it  has  even  become  the  motto 
of  a new  school  which  has  gathered  its  adherents, 
by  a rare  coincidence,  both  among  Christian 
socialists  and  positivist  and  evolutionist  socialists 
(see  bibliography).  Auguste  Comte  exemplified 
the  subjeet  as  “the  connection  of  each  to  all 
others  under  many  different  aspects,  so  as  to 
render  the  feeling  of  social  solidarity  extending 
to  all  timeand  in  all  places  instinctively  familiar” 
{Discours  s7ir  V esprit  posilif).  But  long  before 
him  St.  Paul,  addressing  not  only  the  church 
but  the  whole  human  race,  had  uttered  the 
noble  sentence,  “ We  all  are  members  of  one 
body” — a speech  in  itself  the  noblest  illustra- 
tion of  the  solidarity  of  the  race  of  man. 

The  discovery  by  science  of  order,  under 
very  different  aspecte,  has  given  examidcs  how 
far  these  declarations  are  founded  on  fact,  for 


instance,  in  iwlitical  economy  in  the  question  of 
the  division  of  labour.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  great  recent  inventions — 
railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and,  above  all, 
of  modem  journalism,  tend  to  increase  continu- 
ally “these  relations  of  mutual  dej>endenoe ’’ 
which  exist  between  men,  and  make  them 
vibrate  throughout  the  universe  in  the  com- 
munity of  the  same  emotions,  causing  economic 
and  political  crises  to  be  as  contagious  as 
epidemics. 

The  “school  of  solidarity”  believes  that  this 
gro\ving  interdependence  of  individuals  and 
peojfies  is  a harmonic  law,  and  that  the  solution 
of  the  social  question  must  be  sought  in  the 
continual  development  of  this  solidarity,  especi- 
ally in  co-operation  in  all  its  forms,  since  co- 
operation, with  its  motto  “ Each  for  all,  and 
all  for  each,”  is  only  the  practical  application 
of  solidarity.  Some  objections,  however,  may 
be  made  to  this  doctrine.  At  first  it  seems  that 
solidarity  appears  as  a simple  fad,  devoid  of  all 
moral  value  and  often  even  opposed  to  our 
ideas  of  justice.  For  instance,  nothing  can 
appear  more  imjust  than  that  solidarity  which 
makes  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and 
visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children, 
or  that  which  binds  the  destiny  of  the  bee  to 
that  of  the  drone,  of  the  industrious  to  that  of 
the  parasite  ; and  almost  justifies  the  severe 
remark,  “the  only  solidarity  discoverable  in 
the  world  is  that  of  mutual  exploitation.  ” The 
reply  to  this  is  that,  even  as  a simple  fact, 
solidarity  testifies  to  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,  its  common  origin  and  its  common 
destiny,  and  compels  our  attention  to  all  that 
happens  to  our  feUow-creatures,  whether  fortu- 
nate or  not,  since  all  that  concerns  them  concerns 
us.  Thus,  the  certainty  of  contagious  disease 
obliges  the  rich  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
question  of  dwellings  for  the  poor,  to  construct 
workmen’s  houses,  to  impose  laws  with  regard 
to  unhealthy  dwellings,  etc.  Again,  the  feeling 
of  the  solidarity  of  nations,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  economic  interests,  is  the  princi]ial 
check  on  war. 

But  solidarity  will  gain  a high  moral  value 
when  it  is  understood,  accepted,  and  desired  by 
men,  when  it  becomes  the  basis  of  duly,  and 
when  men,  instead  of  resigning  themselves  to  it 
ns  to  a fatality,  endeavour  to  realise  freely  that 
“ Moral  good  will  then  be  the  desire  to  be  and 
to  behave  as  members  of  a common  humanity. 
Moral  evil  vdll  then  be  the  desire  to  isolate 
ourselves  and  to  keep  separate  from  the  body 
of  which  we  all  are  members  ” (C.  SecrStan, 
Civilisation  ct  Croyance).  Now  this  is  exactly 
the  course  of  evolution ; history  shows  us 
solidarity  becoming  free  and  voluntary, 
gradually  separating  itself  from  the  “drift  of 
circumstance.”  In  jtrimitive  society  solidarity 
reigns, — a solidarity  imposed  ly  the  accidents 
of  nature  or  of  birth.  For  example,  all  the 
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members  of  the  Roman  Gens,  or  of  the  clan, 
were  responsible  for  aU  offences  committed  or 
aU  debts  contracted  by  one  of  them,  and  the 
inheritance  of  this  was  obligatory  on  the  heir 
(see  art.  Necessaeii  Heredes).  The  neces- 
sity of  eontending  with  the  Nile  floods  compels 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  to  solidarity  in 
labour  and  cultivation.  The  struggle  against 
natural  forces  obliges  weak  individuals  to 
combine — “Nature  commands  either  solidarity 
or  death”  (Metchnikoff,  Les  Grands  Fleuves 
Sistoriques).  But  little  by  little,  and  in 
proportion  as  men  become  more  powerful,  the 
individuals  incline  to  separate  from  the  primi- 
tive collectivism  : — in  fact,  as  regards  oSences, 
each  one  now  answers  only  for  himself.  Men 
would  proceed  rapidly  to  absolute  individual- 
ism if  the  feeling  of  human  solidarity  did  not 
fortunately  stop  this  dispersion  by  bringing 
them  haek  by  means  of  the  thousand  forms 
of  association  and  insurance  under  a bond  of 
a voluntary  solidarity  similar  in  a degree  to 
primitive  solidarity,  but  as  superior  to  it  as 
hberty  is  superior  to  fatalism. 

At  this  point  this  theory  closely  approaches 
that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  which  consists  in  the 
progressive  substitution  of  an  industrial  system 
resting  on  free  contract  for  a military  system 
depending  on  coercion,  in  other  words,  the 
substitution  of  spontaneous  co  - operation  for 
obligatory  co-operation.  This  school,  however, 
differs  from  that  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  sense 
that  it  does  not  reject  all  state  interference,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  regards  the  state  as  the  highest 
form  of  social  solidarity.  It  is  true  it  has  the 
defect  of  being  coercive,  but  it  can  and  ought 
to  serve  to  develop  in  the  people  the  feeling  of 
solidarity,  which  remedies  the  defect  and  prepares 
the  means  for  its  realisation — for  instance,  the 
system  of  obligatory  assurance  in  Germany. 
Also,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
school  of  solidarity,  in  opposition  to  the 
individualism  of  Spencer,  or  of  the  Manchester 
school,  does  not  favour  competition,  but 
raises  the  device,  “union  for  existence,” 
against  the  phrase,  “ struggle  for  existence  ” ; 
and  “each  for  all” — against  “everyone  for 
himself.” 

[Angu.ste  Comte,  Cows  de  Philosophie  positive, 
passim,  especially  vol.  iv.  (1839). — Leroux,  Be 
V nurmnite  (bk.  iv.  “ De  la  Solidarity.”) — Littr6, 
August  Comte — Renaud,  La  Solidarite  (4cole  de 
Fourier). — Fouill4e,  La  Science  Sociale  Contem- 
poraine,  1880. — Schaffle,  Bau  und  Lehen,  etc. — 
Spencer,  Sociology. — Wundt,  Ethik,  eine  Unter- 
suchung  der  Thatsachen  und  Oesetze  des  sittlichen 
Lebens,  1886. — Secretan,  La  Civilisation  et  la 
Oroyance,  1887. — Metchnikoff,  La  Civilisation  et 
ies  Grands  Fleuves  llistoriques,  1889.— Marion, 
La  SolidariU  Morale,  1890. — Guyau,  Education, 
hfredile,  1890  and  passim. — Gide,  “ L’Ecole 
nouvelle.”  in  Quatre  Fcoles  d' kconomie  Sociale, 
Oeneva,  1890 ; “ L’lloole  de  la  Solidarite”  in  Quatre 
Ecoles  d'Economie  Sociale,  1890.  — Denis,  in- 


augural lecture  at  the  university  of  Brussels 
on  Socialisme,  1892. — Durkheim,  Be  la  Bivision 
du  Travail  Social,  1893. — Pioger,  La  Vie  et  la 
Pensie,  1893.  — Lecture  on  PhUosophie  positive, 
1893. — Gide,  L'idie  de  la  SolidariU  en  tout  le 
programme  iconomique  (pamphlet),  1890.  — Re- 
colin,  Solidaires,  1894  (lectures). — Bersier,  Soli- 
dariU (lectures). — Izoulet,  La  CiU  Moderne,  1895. 
See  also  publications  of  Christian  Social  Union, 
esp.  the  Economic  Review,  arts,  on  C.  KiNasLEV  ; 
F.  D.  Maurice.]  c.  g. 

SOLIDUS  (or  nummus  aureus  solidus),  gold 
coin  struck  by  Constantine,  c.  312  A.D.,  72  to 
the  lb.  or  70 ’2  grains  fine,  the  same  weight  as 
the  first  denarii,  milUarenses,  and  half  folles, 
superseded  the  “aureus”  of  Julius 
126  grains),  Nero  (111  grains),  Caracalla  (101 
grains),  Diocletian  (84  gi-ains),  etc. 

As  the  aureus  was  modelled  on  the  Persian 
Dario,  so  modern  gold  coins  are  modelled  on  the 
solidus,  and  its  divisions  “semis”  (|)  and  “ triens” 
(i).  Obverse,  portrait  of  Caesar,  later  with  saint ; 
reverse,  allegorical  or  later  religious ; exergue  often 
stated  weight  thus  Ixxii.  or  thus  OB. 

In  the  east  the  weight  was  kept  uniform,  and 
it  was  the  standard  (c.  312-1453  a.d.)  ; 1 solidus 
=in  silver  12  milliarenses,  or  24  siliquse,  in  copper 
(c.  312-500)  288  folles  or  5760  denarii,  or  (c.  870- 
1453),  288  obols  (^  folles).  As  the  bezant  it  cir- 
culated among  traders  from  India  to  Portugal. 

In  the  west  (after  c.  550)  its  weight  was  fth 
less  and  its  value  21  sUiquse  ; or  under  the  salic 
law  40  silver  deniers.  Under  Pepin  (755  a.d.), 
and  for  nearly  5 centuries  afterwards,  gold  coins 
ceased  and  silver  sous  or  solid!  became  the 
standard.  Pepin  fixed  the  values  thus  ; 1 lb. 
silver  ( = 5055  grains)  = 22  sous  (compare  siliqu®) 
= 264  deniers  (compare  folles) ; Charlemagne 
(801  A.D.)  restored  the  Babylonian  numbers,  and 
enacted  that  1 lb.  silver  =5710  grains  ?= 20  sous 
= 240  deniers.  In  England  in  the  9th  century 
1 lb.  silver  ( = 5400  grains)  = 20  “scillings”  (i.e. 
sous)  = 240  pence  (the  only  coin);  and  these 
weights  and  methods  of  reckoning  were  retained 
until  gold  coinage  was  effectively  introduced  in 
the  14th  century  ; Henry  VII.  first  coined  the 
pound  into  a (gold)  coin,  and  the  shilling  into  a 
silver  coin  of  that  name,  but  these  coins  were 
coined  as  though  money  pound  {£)  meant  about 
^ lb.  silver.  In  France  the  money  pound,  as 
such,  was  never  coined  ; in  1080  a.d.  it  = l marc 
(3777'3  grains)  (4608  Paris  grains)  and  soon 
afterwards  was  a mere  figure  of  speech.  “Sou” 
was  also  a figure  of  speech  in  the  13th  century  ; 
and  in  1258  and  1305  a.d.,  1 marc  = 58  gros 
tournois,  and  1 g.t.  = 1 nominal  sou  (1258), 
but  3 nominal  sous  3f  deniers  (1305).  Yet 
Frenchmen  reckoned  by  livres,  sous,  and  deniers 
after  the  Carolingian  proportions  down  to  1789, 
when  deniers  had  long  ceased  to  be  coined ; 
and  peasants  still  call  the  19th  century  represen- 
tative of  the  18th  century  livre  20  sous.  For 
similar  reasons  an  Italian  “lira”  is  still  said  to  = 
20  “soldi.”  Germany  has  repeated  French 
history  with  considerable  variations  ; thus  e.g. 
(1)  mark  and  lb.  are  never  confused,  and  mark  = 

8 oz.  ; (2)  the  Rhenish  system,  1 gulden  = 60- 
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kreuzer=240  pfennige  largely  displaced  the 
Carolingian  system  ; (3)  the  English  system  pre- 
vailed in  Cologne,  where  a mark  = 3600  gi-ains  = 
160  pfennige  ; (4)  the  money  of  account  often 
comes  very  near  to  actual  coins  ; thus  the  (coin) 
gulden  in  the  16th  century =75,  72,  or  68,  but 
never  60  kreuzer  ; (5)  the  threefold  depreciation 
of  the  nominal  schilling  (or  sou)  occurred  between 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  instead  of  in  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  century. 

[Mommsen,  Geschichte  des  romischenMvmxwesms 
(1860),  i)t.  viii.  ; Sabatier,  Description  generale 
des  Monnaies  Byzantines  (1862),  p.  51  (ancient). 
Ducange,  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  mediae  et 
infimae  Latinitatis,  ed.  L.  Favre  (1886),  s.v. 
“ solidus ’’(mediseval) ; Vuitry,  Mvdes  surlerigime 
Jinancier  de  la  France  avant  la  rhsolution  de  1789 
(1878),  p.  422  ; new  series  (1883),  i.  181,  ii.  220  ; 
A.,  de  Barth^lemy,  Numismatique  de  la  France 
(1891),  (French)  ; C.  F.  Keary  and  E.  S.  Poole, 
Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  i. 
(1887),  vol.  ii.  (1893),  see  introductions,  (English) ; 
Lexis  in  Handworterhuch  zur  Staatswissenschafien 
(1892),  s.v.  “Miinzwesen”  (German)  ; Lexis  and 
Keary  also  deal  with  the  whole  topic.]  J.  D.  K. 

SOLUTIO  in  Roman  law  is  the  discharge  of 
an  obligation  by  performance  of  that  which  is 
due  under  it.  The  performance  may  be  made 
to  the  creditor  either  by  the  debtor  himself  or 
by  any  third  jjerson.  e.  a.  w. 

SONNENFELS,  Joseph  Reichsfeeiherr 
VON  (1733-1817),  was  born  at  Mkolsburg  in 
Moravia.  His  gi’andfather  had  been  a Jewsh 
Rabbi  at  Berlin  ; his  father,  a learned  Semitic 
scholar,  emigrated  to  Austria,  became  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  name  of 
Sonnenfels.  The  young  man,  in  consequence 
•of  family  difficulties,  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier  ; but,  when  his  father’s  circum- 
stances improved,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  at  the  university  of  Vienna  in 
1754.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  - created  professorship  of  police  and 
cameral  science  in  that  university.  He  held 
several  high  offices  under  Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  II.,  and  threw  himself  with  ardour 
into  the  movement  of  intellectual  AxifkVdrung 
and  practical  philanthropy  which  marked  those 
reigns.  In  particular,  he  laboured  earnestly 
for  the  improvement  of  the  penal  system,  and 
the  abolition  of  torture  in  Austria  was  largely 
due  to  his  exertions.  He  was  made  a baron 
of  the  empire  in  1804,  and  appears  to  have 
retained  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  court 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Vienna. 

The  principal  work  of  Sonnenfels  was  Grund- 
siitzc  dcr  Polizei,  Ilandlung  und  Finanzioissen- 
schaft,  1763-67.  His  imjiortance  iii  the  history 
of  economics  arises  from  tlio  fact  that  tliis  work 
became  tlie  official  text-book  of  political  science 
in  the  universities  and  lyceiims  of  Austria  (and  of 
Hungary  through  the  Latin  translation  of  Beke), 
and  continued  to  bo  in  use  during  several  decades 
of  the  present  century.  Ho  was  not  an  original 
thinker,  nor  much  interested  in  the  scientific 


analysis  of  phenomena  ; he  was  more  occupied 
with  practical  precepts — with  what,  accordiiig 
to  his  conceptions,  ought  to  be,  than  with  what 
is.  His  doctrines  represent  an  improved  version 
of  the  mercantilist  theorj’.  He  follows  Jueti’b 
views  in  the  main,  giving  them  a more  systematic 
basis,  and  carrying  them  out  to  all  their  conse- 
quences. He  was  also  largely  influenced  by  the 
“ inimitable”  Forbonnais,  as  he  calls  him.  He 
emphasises  still  more  strongly  than  the  earlier 
members  of  his  school  the  importance  of  a dense 
population  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  highest 
objects  of  statesmanship  to  bring  about  by  various 
devices.  The  lengths  to  which  he  and  others 
went  on  this  subject  help  to  explain  the  counter- 
exaggerations of  the  Malthusians  at  a later  period. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  he  also 
insists  on  the  useful  employment  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  casts  this  burden  in  the  last  resort 
on  the  state,  which  accordingly  he  regards  as 
authorised,  and  indeed  bound,  to  interfere  in 
industrial  life,  directing  the  actiUty  of  the  citizens 
into  such  lines  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  community. 

Sonnenfels  published  his  collected  works  in  ten 
vols.  1783-87  ; the  first  vol.  of  the  series  contains 
an  autobiography. 

[Muncker  in  AUg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Schmidt 
in  Ilandw.  der  Staatsicissenschajlen. — Roscher, 
Gesch.  der  N.  0.,  p.  533].  J.  K.L 

SORCHIH  was  one  of  the  items  in  the 
ancient  revenues  of  the  petty  princes  of  Ireland, 
It  was  an  exaction  of  [the  equivalent  of] 
meat  and  drink  for  one  soldier  for  one  day  in 
each  fortnight.  c.  a,  H. 

SOU,  the  name  in  colloquial  French  of  the 
brass  coin  of  5 centimes,  almost  equivalent  to 
and  resembling  an  English  halfpenny.  Col- 
loquially the  expressions  piice  de  dix  sous,  de 
vingt  sous,  de  quaranie  sous,  and  de  cent  sous 
are  also  often  used  for  half  a franc,  1 Franc,  2 
franc  and  the  Five  Franc  Piece. 

In  former  times  gold  and  silver  sotis  existed,  for 
instance  the  solidi  aurei  of  70^  grains  coined 
under  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  solidus  aureus 
was  divided  into  40  denarii,  and  the  solidus 
argenteus  into  12  ; for  further  information  see 
Gudrard,  ProUgomines  du  Polyptique  d’Irminon, 
Paris,  1844,  pp.  114  et  seq.,  according  to  whom 
the  sou  d'or  was  relatively  worth  90  francs  (say 
£3 :12s.).  Pepin  ceased  coining  gold,  and  in- 
troduced the  silver  “solidus.”  From  the  12th 
century  the  French  monetary  system  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  based  on  the  Livrb,  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  franc,  being  either 
the  livre  toumois  (coined  in  Tours)  or  the  lirre 
parisis,  the  latter  one-fourth  more  valuable,  but 
always  a nominal  money  only  used  for  accounts, 
both  of  them  subdivided  into  20  sous  or  sols 
of  12  deniers.  One  sou  jxtrisis  was  thus  equal 
to  15  deniers  toumois.  For  several  centuries 
the  sous  have  been  simidy  copper  coins  ; there 
was  a general  recoinage  of  sous  in  1738,  and 
severe  penalties  were  enacted  during  the  last 
century  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  copper 
coins — d'Avencl,  llistoire  des  Prix,  vol.  i.  p.  57, 
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note  1.  Quite  recently,  1st  December  1896, 
a statute  was  again  passed  against  the  intro- 
duction and  circulation  of  foreign  sous;  large 
quantities  had  been  imported  from  such  countries 
as  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  the  republic  of  Plata, 
etc.,  when  the  rate  of  exchange  secured  a con- 
siderable margin  of  profit  to  this  operation,  the 
type  of  coinage  being  the  same  as  the  type 
adopted  in  France  since  1852.  The  amount 
of  these  foreign  sous  in  circulation  at  the  time 
when  the  law  was  passed  was  officially  estimated 
at  13,000,000  of  francs,  say  half  a million 
sterling. 

[See  art.  SouDUs].  E.  ca. 


SOUS  DE  CLOCHE.  French  sous  roughly 
coined  at  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution 
out  of  the  metal  derived  from  the  bells  of  the 
churches  destroyed  or  devastated  at  that  time. 

E.  ca. 

SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY  (South  Sea 
Bubble).  The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
(1701-1713)  involved  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums,  and  a number  of  navy,  victualling,  trans- 
port, and  other  debentures  were  afloat  at  a 
considerable  discount  and  without  auy  regular 
fund  for  their  discharge,  when,  in  1711,  Harley 
attempted  to  quiet  the  monied  men  and  to 
restore  public  credit.  It  was  determined  by 
9 Anne,  c.  21,  to  incorporate  the  proprietors 
of  those  debts  into  a “Company  of  merchants 
of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas  and 
other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging 
the  Fishery.”  With  the  exception  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  possessions,  the  com- 
pany was  granted  the  right  of  exclusive  trade 
mth  the  east  side  of  America  from  the 
Orinoco  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  also  along 
the  west,  to  a distance  of  not  more  than  300 
leagues  from  the  shore.  Territory  discovered 
within  these  limits  was  to  be  owned  by  the 
company  under  the  crown,  while  power  was 
given  to  the  queen  to  direct  that  a stock  of 
20s.  on  every  £100  of  stock  should  .be  kept 
apart  for  the  improvement  of  the  fishery. 
To  encourage  the  company  to  make  settlements 
■"■ithin  the  limits  of  their  charter  (8th  September 
1711),  commercial  powers  and  privileges,  apart 
from  any  redemption  of  the  fund,  were  granted 
in  perpetuity  by  10  Anne,  c.  30.  The  stock 
soon  rose,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
dispatch  of  a cargo  in  1712,  but  the  continuance 
of  the  war  rendered  this  impossible. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  between 
Ureat  Britain  and  Spain,  a grant  was  made  to 
the  queen  and  “to  the  comj>any  of  her  subjects 
appointed  for  the  purpose,”  of  the  contract 
“cl  pacto  de  el  assiento”  (see  As.siento 
1 Beaty),  for  introducing  negroes  into  Spanish 
America  at  the  rate  of  4800  annually  for  thirty 
years,  and  under  the  conditions  previously 
enjoyed  by  the  French  Guinea  Company  (Koch 
and  Schoell,  ii.  125).  Former  assientists  liad 
een  losers ; and  to  guard  against  this,  the 
company  to  whom  the  queen  presented  the 


contract  was  to  be  allowed  to  send  to  Spanish 
America  annually  for  thirty  years  a ship  of 
500  tons  ; the  king  of  Spain,  however, 
reserved  to  himself  one  quarter  of  the 
profits  on  this  ship  and  5 per  cent  on  the 
remainder.  According  to  Maepherson  (^Annals 
of  Commerce,  iii.  33),  “this  sugarplumb  of 
an  annual  trading  ship  . . . was  too  much 
clogged  with  difliculties  to  prove  of  any 
certain  advantage,”  for  the  license  for  such 
ships  was  frequently  suspended  and  the  com- 
pany’s goods  were  constantly  liable  to  seizure. 
A license  for  two  additional  ships  to  accompany 
the  annual  vessel  was  obtained  and  finally 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  company  without  a 
demand  for  a percentage.  The  ports  open  to  the 
company  were  Panama,  Portobello,  Carthagena, 
Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayi-es,  and  Havana  ; inland 
sub  - factories  were  also  permitted,  and  their 
agents  were  to  be  found  in  Jamaica,  at  Cadiz, 
and  Madrid.  The  first  annual  ship  sailed  in 
1717,  its  tonnage  having  been  fixed  by  an 
explanatory  treaty  at  650  tons,  Spanish 
measure.  The  policy  of  paying  oil'  piart  of  the 
national  debt  by  incorporating  it  with  the 
stock  of  successful  companies  was  stiU  popular, 
and  the  capital  stock  and  yearly  fund,  aug- 
mented in  1714  to  £10,000,000  (1  Geo.  I.  § 
2,  c.  21)  was  further  increased  in  1717  when 
the  proprietors  of  certain  short  annuities, 
amounting  to  about  £135,000  and  having 
twenty-three  years  to  ran,  were  permitted  to 
subscribe  the  residue  into  stock  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  years  purchase  at  5 per  cent  (5  Geo.  I. 
c.  19).  A further  development  took  place 
when,  in  1719,  the  directors  proposed  to  a'bsorb 
the  national  debt  by  purchase  or  subscription. 
That  portion  which  consisted  of  hredeemable, 
they  desired  to  convert  into  redeemable  funds  : 
the  various  funds  were  then  to  be  united  in  a 
single  stock,  and  after  seven  years  the  interest 
on  the  debt  was  to  be  reduced  from  5 per  cent 
to  4 per  cent.  With  the  profits  they  hoped  to 
start  a sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  debt,  while  they  offered  the  large  sum  of 
£7,567,000  for  the  debt.  A bill  to  promote 
this  scheme  passed  in  1720  (7  Geo.  I.  st.  1, 
c.  5).  The  support  of  the  government, 
erroneous  calculations  as  to  the  value  of  the 
South  Sea  ti’ade,  rumours  of  extraordinary 
profit,  and  the  high  price  offered  by  the 
company,  led  the  public  to  speculate  wildly 
until  the  stock  rose  to  £1000  for  eveiy  £100 
subscribed.  The  “bubble”  then  burst, 
bringing  ruin  not  only  to  holders  of  South  Sea 
stock,  but  to  many  others  who  had  taken  shares 
in  the  impossible  speculations  of  the  day. 
Walpole,  who  had  always  opposed  the  scheme, 
now  came  forward,  and  by  his  great  financial 
ability  gradually  restored  public  credit.  The 
directors  were  leniently  dealt  with,  and  theh 
estates  handed  over  towards  the  discharge 
of  the  company’s  liabilities  ; the  payment 
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guaranteed  to  the  public  was  remitted,  and 
upon  a division  of  stock  among  the  proprietors 
a dividend  of  33J-  per  cent  was  declared 
(Lecky,  i.  326).  In  1723  the  capital  was 
divided  into  (a)  annuity  and  (6)  trading  stock, 
while  in  1727  all  debtors  who  had  not  repaid 
the  sums  borrowed  in  1720  were  discharged 
upon  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  loan. 
The  company  now  turned  its  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  fishery.  Twelve  ships 
were  built  for  the  prosecution  of  the  whale 
fishery,  which  had  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  English,  and  the  government,  to  further 
the  scheme,  repealed  the  duty  on  whale  fins. 
But  the  eight  voyages  undertaken  (1725-1732) 
were  singularly  imsuccessful,  and  in  1732  they 
sold  off  their  ships  and  stores.  Although  their 
negro  traffic  with  Spanish  America,  for  which 
about  thirty  ships  were  employed,  was  encouraged 
by  a license  (from  the  E.  I.  Co. ) to  ship  negroes 
from  Madagascar  to  Buenos  Ayres,  their  trade 
in  general  was  precarious  and  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  agents  and 
the  seizure  of  property  upon  slight  provocation. 
Spain,  in  1733,  proposed  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  annual  ship,  a return  of  2 per  cent  on  the 
flota  and  galleons  during  the  remainder  of  .the 
company’s  term  (see  Galeon).  The  question 
was  discussed  for  several  years,  and  though  no 
steps  were  taken,  no  ship  seems  to  have  been 
dispatched  after  1733  {Macpherson,  iii.  199). 
The  proprietors  would  probably  have  gained 
by  the  equivalent,  but  the  profits  of  the  illicit 
trade  carried  on  by  their  servants  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  more  valuable. 

The  high-handed  measures  taken  by  Spain 
to  check  this  illicit  trade,  especially  the 
enforcement  of  a right  of  search,  led  to  war 
in  1739,  and  the  trade  was  consequently  inter- 
rupted for  some  years.  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  art.  16  (1748)  the  assiento  was 
indeed  renewed  for  the  four  years  during 
vvhich  it  had  still  to  run,  but  it  was  soon  seen 
that  the  execution  of  the  clause  was  not  to  be 
permitted.  War  seemed  imminent,  but  by 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid  (1750)  England  agreed, 
upon  grant  of  compensation,  to  renounce  the 
assiento  and  the  annual  ship  (Koch  and  Schoell, 
ii.  438).  Their  trade  with  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  being  at  an  end,  the  company  converted 
their  trading  stock  into  annuity  stock,  and 
practically  ceased  to  bo  a trading  company  (A. 
Smith,  bk.  v.  c.  1).  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1807  that  their  exclusive  trading  rights 
were  formally  lost  '(47  Geo.  III.  sess.  1,  c. 
23),  when  a guarantee  fund  for  their  indemni- 
fication was  raised  by  the  imposition  of  a 2 per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  certain  commodities 
imported  from  witliin  the  limits  formerly 
occupied  by  them  until  such  time  as  the 
guarantee  fund  should  bo  comidetod  (55  Geo. 
III.  c.  57). 

[Macphersoii,  D.,  Annals  of  Commerce  (1805). 


— Lecky,  W.  E.  If.,  History  of  England  in  ihe 
Eighte^h  Century.  — Koch,  C.  G.  de,  and  Schoell, 
P.,  llistoire  abrlyte  dtis  trailU  de  paix,  1817. — 
Smith,  A.,  W.  of  A.— M ‘Culloch,  J.  R.,  ItirJi/m^ 
ary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Xavigatuiru] 

See  Bubbles,  Histoby  of  ; Taveiteel  ; 
Walpole,  Sir  R.  e a.  m. 

SOVEREIGN.  English  gold  coin,  first 

struck  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  several  varieties 
of  coins  of  this  denomination  issned  since  that 
time : — 


Reign. 

>• 

Wolglit. 

1 

~ 1-  S. 

^■9  T.  £ 

Henry  VII  . 

„ VIII.  . 

„ VIII.  . . 

„ VIII.  . 

Edward  VI.  . 

„ VI.  . . 

„ VI.  . . 

..  VI.  . . 

Mary 
Elizabeth 

>>  • • 
George  III.  and  \ 
subsequently  / 

14S5 

1527 

1543 

1545 

1549 

1550 

1551 
1551 
1553 
1558 
1601 

1817 

20/ 

22/0 

20/ 

20/ 

20/ 

24/ 

30/ 

20/ 

30/ 

20/ 

20/ 

20/ 

grs. 

256 

240 

2CO 

192 

169-25 

240 

240 

174-5 

240 

1 , 4-5 

172 

123-27 

994-8 

994-8 

916-' 

916-6 

916-t’ 

994-8 

994-8 

916-0 

994-8 

916-6 

916-6 

916-6 

£ s.  d- 
2 5 1 
2 2 3 
1 12  6 
1 11  2 
1 7 5 
■’2  3 
-2  2 3 

1 8 i 

2 2 3 

1 8 4 

1 7 11 

10  0 

From  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Charles  II.  the  principal  gold  coin  was 
the  Unttb  ; while  from  1663  to  1816  the  chief 
English  gold  coin  was  the  guinea  (see  Gctxka). 
The  sovereign,  therefore,  did  not  assume  its  present 
important  position  in  the  currency  system  of 
England  until  the  passing  of  the  coinage  act  of 
1816,  when  this  coin  was  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  the  new  gold  currency,  and  became  the  “pound 
sterling”  of  gold  in  place  of  the  former  “pound 
sterling”  of  silver  (see  Pound  Sterlinq'. 

F.  E A. 

SOVEREIGNTY.  A sovereign  stale  is  a 
state  whose  government,  while  receiving  the 
habitual  obedience  of  the  bulk  of  its  subjects, 
does  not  itself  render  h.abitual  obedience  to 
any  human  superior. 

The  Sovereign  in  an  independent  state  is  that 
person  or  body  of  persons  which  exercises  supreme 
control,  and  is  not  legally  bound  to  submit  to  the 
control  of  any  other  authority,  intem.ol  or  external. 
Sovereignty  is  the  power  of  supreme  control,  pos- 
sessed by  the  sovereign  one  or  number.  It  has 
been  divided  into  internal  and  external  sovereignty. 
The  former  refers  to  the  final  and  absolute  deter- 
miu.ation  of  domestic  affairs,  the  latter  to  a similar 
authority  over  dealings  with  foreign  powers.  The 
distinction  is  useful  when  we  discuss  those 
anomalous  political  communities  which  are  said 
to  possess  “ autonomy  ” under  the  suzerainty  of 
some  external  ruler,  by  which  is  meant  that  the 
home  government  controls  internal  matters,  hut 
cannot  settle  the  relations  between  the  community 
and  other  states  without  the  consent  of  the 
suzerain  power.  Sometimes  only  certain  classes 
of  foreign  affairs  are  thus  reserved  ; and  such 
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cases  are  described  by  saying  that  the  local  rulers 
are  deprived  of  a portion  of  the  powers  of  external 
sovereignty.  Another  important  distinction  is 
drawn  between  legal  and  political  sovereignty. 
Legal  sovereignty  is  defined  by  Professor  Dicey  as 
“the  power  of  law-making  unrestricted  by  any 
legal  limit  ” ; while  of  political  sovereignty  he 
says,  “ that  body  is  politically  sovereign  or 
supreme  in  a state  the  will  of  which  is  ultimately 
obeyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  state”  (Law  of 
the  Constitution,  Lect.  II.).  He  illustrates  his 
meaning  by  a reference  to  the  British  constitution, 
where  we  have  in  parliament  a supreme  legislative 
assembly,  which  can  make  or  unmake  any  law, 
and  has  no  legal  authority  above  it  to  set  it  laws 
which  it  is  bound  to  obey.  But  nevertheless 
this  parliament,  or  rather  the  most  important 
part  of  it,  the  House  of  Commons,  must  in  the  last 
resort  conform  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
electorate,  which  has  no  power  of  itself  to  make 
laws,  but  can,  at  a general  election,  call  into  being 
a law-making  body  pledged  to  carry  out  its 
wishes.  The  definition  of  legal  sovereignty  just 
quoted  might  with  advantage  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  administration  as  well  as  legislation. 
With  this  alteration  in  the  statement  of  terms, 
the  distinction  we  are  considering  is  most  valu- 
able ; but  it  does  not  apply  to  states  which  are 
living  under  autocratic  rule.  It  would  be  absimd 
to  speak  of  the  Russian  people  as  possessed  of 
political  sovereignty.  Moreover  in  countries  which 
live  under  a federal  system  of  government,  for 
instance  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  where  the  legal  sovereignty  is 
placed. 

[See  Austin,  Jurisprudence,  Lect.  VI.,  London, 
1869  ; Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions, 
Lect.  XII.,  London,  1875  ; Bluntschli,  Allge- 
meine  Staatslehre,  bk.  vii.,  Stuttgart,  1875  ; Dicey, 
Law  of  the  Constitution,  Lects.  I.-IV.,  London, 
1886].  T.  j.  L. 

SPANISH  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  During  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  Spain  produced  a considerable  number 
of  writers  on  economic  subjects,  many  of  whom 
are  quite  worthy  of  attention,  though  in  that 
fragmentary  and  empirical  age,  as  it  has  been 
aptly  called  by  Professor  Cossa,  they  only 
dwlt  with  the  possible  remedies  against  the 
frightful  existing  evils  and  abuses. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile 
(1474-1516)  had  left  Spain  a united  kingdom, 
with  prosperous  trades,  arts,  and  agriculture, 
and  with  a currency  restored  on  a sound  and 
dependable  basis.  Their  grandson,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  who  was  king  of  Spain  from  1516 
to  1556,  and  after  him  Philip  II.  (1556-1598), 
strained  the  resources  of  the  country  by 
employing  it  as  the  instrament  of  their 
schemes  of  universal  dominion.  Under  their 
successors,  the  four  last  kings  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  Spain  became  more  and  more  an 
utterly  exhausted  and  ruined  kingdom  ruled 
oy  a squandering,  dishonest,  and  pompous 
^urt,  encumbered  with  unpaid  debts  and  pain- 
fully  raising  a bare  hand-to-mouth  subsistence 
VOL.  Ill 


by  the  most  oppressive  and  often  absurd  fiscal 
exactions.  The  opening  of  the  New  World 
gave  at  first  a wonderful  impetus  to  the  export 
of  Spanish  manufactures,  but  the  enormous 
rise  of  prices  caused  by  the  abundance  of 
American  silver,  which  was  experienced  in  Spain 
earlier  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  was 
intensified  by  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
bullion,  prevented  the  possibility  of  exchanges  on 
the  normal  basis  with  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Simultaneously  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
and  the  legal  disqualifications  imposed  on  the 
descendants  of  converted  Jews  {Marranos  and 
Cristianos  nuevos),  annihilated  the  only  classes 
conversant  with  the  successful  cultivation  of 
land  and  the  working  of  the  money-market. 
Besides  the  systematic  debasement  of  the 
currency  dating  from  the  first  years  of  the  17th 
century,  the  neglect  of  all  public  works  ; the 
stringent  official  and  fiscal  trammels  (Plateos  y 
Tonelada)  imposed  on  intercourse  with  the 
colonies  ; a fitful  economic  policy,  at  one  time 
striving  to  suppress  foreign  imports,  at  other 
times  anxious  to  secure  cheapness  by  favouring 
them  and  restricting  exports  ; the  taxation  of 
corn  ; the  privileges  of  the  powerful  association 
of  owners  of  wandering  sheep  flocks  (see  Mesta  ; 
Transhumance)  preventing  the  extension  of 
agriculture  ; the  stringency  of  taxation,  as  the 
Alga V ALA  and  the  Millones,  levied  on  the  daily 
sale  and  consumption  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ; the  terrible  mismanagement  of  state 
Monopolies — all  concurred  to  turn  the  soil  of 
Spain  into  wide  and  uninhabited  wastes  (despo- 
blados),  where,  according  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador  Soranzo,  ‘ ‘ every  thing  was  wanting 
and  at  inexpressibly  high  prices.”  The  middle 
classes  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  an  economic 
force.  Foolish  pride  assisted  in  this ; after 
1505,  every  Castilian  burgher  and  almost  every 
mechanic  was  allowed  to  entail  his  property 
both  real  and  personal,  and  became  eager  thus 
to  raise  his  family  to  the  rank  of  hidalguia 
(gentility),  which  conferred  exemption  from 
direct  taxation,  but  debarred  the  possessor  from 
all  professions  connected  with  trade  and 
manufactures.  In  short,  the  whole  drift  of 
the  legislation,  especially  for  Castile,  cannot  be 
better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  about 
Sicily  used  by  Coleridge  in  his  Table  Talk : 
“You  may  learn  the  fundamental  principles  of 
political  economy  in  a very  compendious  way 
by  taking  a short  tour  through  Sicily  and 
simply  reversing  in  your  mind  every  law, 
custom,  and  ordinance.”  Owing  to  their 
political  and  fiscal  autonomy  and  privileges,  as 
well  as  to  their  favourable  situation  on  the 
sea-shore,  Valencia,  Catalonia  and  the  Biscayan 
provinces  alone  more  or  less  succeeded  in 
keeping  alive  something  of  their  former  pros- 
perity. 

This  short  sketch  enables  us  to  realise  what 
an  ample  field  was  opened  for  proposals  of  reform. 
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One  class  of  witers  may  be  dismissed  sum- 
marily, namely  the  so-called  arbilristas  and 
proycciistas,  or  inventors  and  defenders  of  inter- 
ested or  foolish  financial  nostrums  intended  to 
fill  the  empty  coffers  of  the  royal  treasury  ; 
Colmeiro  devotes  to  them  the  last  chapter  of 
his  economic  history  of  Spain.  But  the  more 
serious  writers  or  polUicos,  as  they  are  called  in 
Spain,  deserve  to  be  noticed  ; almost  all  of 
them  belonged  to  the  secular  or  regular  clergy, 
except  during  the  18th  century,  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  reforming  kings  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  when  they  were  recruited  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  civil  service. 

Although  theoretically  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  intrinsic  and  the  extrinsic  value  of 
money  on  the  lines  of  Aquinas, — Masiana 
stands  forward  prominently  as  a firm  upholder 
of  monetary  honesty ; besides  him,  father 
Marquez,  preacher  to  King  Philip  III.  and 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, maintains  the  same  principles  in  his 
Gohemador  cristiano  (1612),  as  well  as  Gonzalez 
de  Ayala  {Discurso  sohre  la  reduccion  de  la 
Moneda,  1626),  Cellorigo  (^Memoriales  sobre  la 
politica  necesaria  d la  republica  de  EspaTia, 
1600),  Carranza  {El  Ajustamiento  de  la 
Moneda,  1629),  Davila  y Lugo,  Fajardo, 
and  Dormer.  Many  of  these  exjiress  opinions 
akin  to  those  of  Gresham  as  to  good  money 
being  driven  out  by  bad,  and  also  inveigh 
against  the  unwisdom  of  the  nation  which 
owned  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  in  opposing  the  export  of  the  precious 
metals.  In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  official 
returns,  several  contemporary  •wi-iters  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  these 
metals  imported  into  Spain  ; among  these  were 
Father  Mercado  {Tratos  de  mcrcaderes,  1569), 
Valle  de  la  Cerda  {Desempenod  el  pati'inonio 
de  S.  M.,  1618) ; Moncada,  Navarrete  ; 
Pefialosa  {Libro  de  las  cinco  Excclencias  del 
Espaiiol,  1629) ; Perez  de  Rocha  {Epitome 
politico,  1644),  Mendo,  {Principe  perfecto, 
1662),  and  Solorzano  {De  Indiarum  Jure, 
1672).  In  the  18th  century,  Uztariz  adopted 
the  calculations  of  Moncada  and  Navarrete,  and 
continued  them  up  to  his  own  time  (1724). 
During  the  second  half  of  the  same  centurj’, 
Salazar  (Rcstauracion  politica  de  Espaiia)  and 
at  the  beginning  of  ours,  Canga  Arglielles  in 
his  Diccionario  de  i/ocicnda (article  “Caudales”) 
have  also  attempted  to  solve  this  statistical 
problem. 

The  conquest  and  colonisation  of  the  New 
World  attracted  thousands  of  Spanish  adven- 
turers, and  everywhere  complaints  arose  about 
the  dcspoblacion  resulting  from  this  emigration 
towards  the  bclla  rctirada,  as  America  was 
called  in  the  popular  language  of  the  day. 
These  complaints  arc  often  echoed  in  the 
writings  of  the  politicos  such  as  Moncada, 
Navarrete,  and  Penalosa  ; generally,  however, 


they  point  out  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
European  wars  then  being  carried  on,  and  of 
the  progressive  and  continuous  decay  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  In  the  18ih  centurj-, 
Uztariz  and  Lareuga  (voL  \*iL  of 
Memorias  polUicas  y eccmdmicas)  steadily  main- 
tained that  the  depopulation  of  the  country, 
which  has  perhaps  b^n  exaggerated,  had  for 
its  principal  and  almost  only  cause  the  loss  of 
its  productive  industries.  On  the  closely  re- 
lated question  of  the  expulsion  of  the  remaining 
descendants  of  the  Moors,  it  is  worth  mention- 
ing that  two  politicos,  themselves  members  of 
the  clergy,  Navarrete,  royal  chaplain  and 
canon  in  Santiago  in  his  Conserveunon  de  Mo- 
narqulas  {discurso  vii)  and  father  Alonso  Fern- 
andez {Historia  de  Plasenda,  bk.  iiL  ch.  xxv.) 
boldly  remonstrated  against  the  sweeping 
though  popular  measures  taken  against  these, 
perhaps  disaffected,  but  industrious  and  useful 
subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

If  population  decreased,  crowds  were  still  left 
who,  through  necessity  or  disinclination  to  work, 
became  professional  beggars,  and  the  question 
of  the  poor  was  permanently  debated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  humanist 
VI^rES,  whose  treatise  De  Subventione  Paupxrum 
(1526),  dedicated  to  the  magistracy  of  Bruges 
in  Flanders,  inspired  most  of  the  legislation  of 
Northern  Europe,  was  a Sjraniard  by  birth  ; in 
Spain  itself  a copious  and  special  literature  was 
constantly  pouring  forth  from  the  days  of 
Giginta,  Medina,  and  Herrera  to  those  of 
Uztariz  and  even  Ward.  With  differences 
as  to  the  method  of  proceeding,  there  exists 
among  them  a general  agreement  that  the  law 
ought  to  coerce  vagrants  and  idlers,  whOst  pro- 
viding for  those  actually  destitute.  Moved  by 
his  theological  zeal,  the  Dominican  Soto,  iu 
his  Deliberatio  in  causa  Pauperum  (1545),  stood 
isolated  in  his  protest  that  moving  from  one 
place  to  another  and  begging  was  a natural 
right,  and  that  the  state  is  not  entitled  to  set 
up  a distinction  between  bona  fide  and  pretended 
poor,  whatever  may  be  their  nationality. 

As  to  foi-eign  trade,  Struzzi  and  Dormer 
were  the  solo  and  unheeded  champions  of  its 
liberty  ; to  the  very  end  of  the  1 Sth  century 
all  the  leading  wTiters  belong  to  the  mercantilist 
school,  with,  during  the  latter  iieriod,  a loudly 
professed  admiration  for  Colbert.  During  the 
16th  century  the  national  policy  had  fluctuated 
between  the  mediaeval  anxiety  to  secure  plenty 
and  the  desire  to  favour  native  industry,  but  from 
the  beginning  of  the  17th,  Moncada,  Damian 
de  Olivare-s,  and  Gracian  Sarrano,  showed 
themselves  unflinching  jiartisans  of  the  most 
inflexible  mercantilism  ; during  the  18th,  its 
jirinciidcs  were  in  the  same  uncompromising  waj‘ 
defended  by  Uztariz  and  Ulloa  and  with  more 
moderation  by  Ward,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  instead  of  repelling  industrious  and 
skilled  foreign  artisjuis,  they  proposed  to  attract 
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them  by  liberal  and  favourable  treatment. 
Having  travelled  abroad,  they  had  learned  to 
prize  the  superiority  of  foreign  countries.  Not- 
withstanding this  imi  versal  faith  in  mercantilism, 
a persistent  and  almost  unanimous  opposition 
was  manifested  against  state  interference  with 
internal  trade,  and  especially  against  the  regula- 
tion of  the  price  of  corn.  From  the  very 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  Cellorigo, 
Navarrete,  and  Martinez  de  la  Mata 
strenuously  attacked  this  last-named  system, 
and  showed  its  injurious  influence.  Stm  the 
internal  corn  trade  only  became  free  in  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  thanks  to  the  en- 
lightened statesmen,  Florida  Blanca,  Campo- 
MANEs,  and  JovELLANOS,  although  the  sup- 
pression of  the  old  system  had  again  been 
powerfully  advocated  some  years  before  by 
Zabala  in  his  Bepresentaeion  d Don  Felipe  V. 
(1732). 

From  early  times  direct  taxation  had  been 
comparatively  light,  but  indirect  taxation  had 
continually  become  more  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious, and  the  idea  naturally  arose  and  spread 
that  a great  improvement  would  be  effected  if 
all  these  many  and  iniquitous  taxes  could  be 
merged  in  one  single  and  direct  tax  derived 
from  the  very  fountain  of  wealth,  namely 
land : under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
this  favourite  tenet  of  the  French  Physiocrats 
(see  1mp6t  Unique)  was  put  forward  in  Spain 
almost  a century  before 'it  was  supported  by 
the  physiocrats  themselves.  Putting  on  one 
side  some  rather  indefinite  proposals  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  Centani  proclaimed  in 
his  Tierras  (1671)  that  land  being  the  only 
real  and  solid  wealth,  one  single  land-tax  ought 
to  supersede  all  existing  taxes.  Under  the 
ministry  of  Ensenada,  about  eighty  years  later, 
steps  were  taken  to  introduce  this  Unica  Con- 
tribucion,  and  the  necessary  preliminary  opera- 
tions of  survey  and  valuation  of  land  were  even 
effected,  but  this  plan  was  afterwards  abandoned. 
Urged  by  the  same  motives,  but  proceeding  on 
other  lines.  Father  Bautista  DA  Vila  {q.v.)  had 
m 1651  extolled  the  advantages  of  a single 
and  progressive  poll-tax.  The  liberal  Spanish 
statesmen  and  writers  of  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  such  as  Campomanes,  Jovellanos, 
and  others,  placed  more  confidence  in  cautious 
and  gradual  reforms  than  in  the  promulgation 
of  extreme  theories  or  the  introduction  of  radical 
innovations  ; their  books  and  reports  prepared 
Ihe  reform  of  the  laws  concerning  the  privileges 
Cl  the  gremios  (crafts)  and  of  the  Mesta,  and 
insuted  on  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture. 


All  the  writers  reviewed  up  to  this  point 
"'ote  under  the  spur  of  the  existing  circum- 
^nd  excepting  the  mercantilists  of  the 
th  century,  without  having  undergone  any 
oreign  influence  whatever.  From  the  date  of 
c translation  of  Adam  Smith  into  Spanish 


(by  J.  A.  Ortiz  in  1794),  opinions  were  entirely 
reversed,  and  Spanish  economists  as  a rule 
strictly  followed  the  guidance  of  Adam  Smith 
and  of  J.  B.  Say,  and  later  still  of  Bastiat. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  Florez  Estrada  may  be  said 
to  have  acquired  a distinct  pre-eminence  by 
his  first-hand  knowledge  of  James  Mill  and 
Ricardo.  But  he  is  the  servile  follower  of  no 
one,  and  never  gives  up  his  right  of  independent 
criticism,  so  that  his  Curso  de  Economia  Polltica 
(1828-31 — 1841-48),  despite  the  title  of  its 
French  translation  (Cows  Eclectique),  is  not  by 
any  means  the  production  of  a shallow  eclecti- 
cism. Half  a century  later  the  leading  Spanish 
economists,  such  as  Madrazo  (Lecciones  de  Ec. 
Pol.,  1874-75)  and  Olozaga  y Bustamente 
(Tratado  de  Ec.  Pol.,  1885-86),  may  still  be 
considered  as  a wing  of  the  French  liberal  school, 
advocatmg  free  trade  and  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  laissez-faire.  The  celebrated  econo- 
mic historian,  Colmeiro,  whose  Tratado  elemental 
de  Ec.  Pol.  ecUctica  (1845)  displayed  a strong 
bias  in  favour  of  protection,  reconsidered  his 
views  and  took  the  opposite  standpoint  in  his 
Pnncipios  (1859  and  1873),  and  in  his  valuable 
Histona  de  la  Ec.  Pol.  en  Espana  (1863).  The 
same  strongly  marked  tendency  prevails  in  Coll 
y Masadas  (Principios  de  Ec.  Pol.,  1872),  and 
quite  recently  in  Vidaurre  y Orieta  (Economia 
Polltica,  1892);  this  last  work,  developed  on 
purely  deductive  and  abstract  lines,  without 
the  smallest  tinge  of  induction,  is  remarkable 
from  the  amazingly  long  string  of  natwal  laws 
evolved  by  the  author. 

Notwithstanding  this  almost  undeviating 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
school,  another  tendency,  already  noticeable 
as  a sort  of  undercurrent  in  Florez  Estrada, 
comes  out  openly  in  the  systems  of  some  of 
the  recent  Spanish  ■writers,  namely  the  pre- 
dominance given  to  the  ethical  aspects  of 
economic  problems.  Although  his  distrust  of 
state  interference  and  his  confidence  in  the 
unrestricted  display  of  individual  activities 
clearly  separates  him  from  the  German  Kathe- 
dersozialisten  (see  Socialists  of  the  Chair), 
Carreras  y Gonzalez,  in  his  Filosofia  del  Interis 
Personal  (1874),  steadily  insists  on  the  differ- 
ence between  self-interest  (interns  personal)  and 
selfishness,  and  Professor  Piernas  y Hurtado, 
in  his  Estudios  Econdmicos  (1889),  proceeding 
further  in  this  direction,  maintains  that  pure 
laissez-faire  is  “mere  physiocracy,  nothing 
but  physiocracy.”  Both  keep  their  homage 
undivided  between  ethics  and  economics  ; and 
in  Piernas  there  is  also  a distinct  opinion 
expressed  that  economics  have  been  led  astray 
by  abandoning  the  direction  given  and  the 
method  used  by  Adam  Smith.  Besides,  for 
him  there  exist  no  such  things  as  specific 
economic  laws : laws  described  as  such  are 
simply  universal  laws  considered  in  their 
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application  to  economic  activities,  A plea  in 
favour  of  the  relativity  of  economic  phenomena 
will  also  be  found  in  Rivas  {La  Ec.  Pol.  de 
Espana — meaning  political  economy  for  Spain,  — 
1889)  and  in  Conde  {Ciiestiones  agrdrias  en 
Espana,  1889)  who  maintain  that  an  economic 
policy  ought  to  be  primordially  Ttational. 
Nevertheless  Spanish  economics  have  not 
received  any  direct  impulse  from  the  con- 
temporary German  schools,  and  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  if  felt  at  all,  has  reached  Spain 
in  completely  indirect  ways.  Recent  theories 
concerning  marginal  utility  (see  Final  Degree 
OF  Utility,  and  Margin)  and  Value  also 
seem  to  be  left,  up  to  the  present  date, 
unnoticed  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

If  in  the  sphere  of  pure  economics  Spain 
does  not  stand  high,  it  has  not  ceased  to 
produce  excellent  works  on  financial,  fiscal,  and 
economic  history.  The  first  rank  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  Colmeiro’s  Historia  de  la  Ec.  Pol. 
en  Espana,  1863,  which,  carried  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  is  both  a history  of  facts, 
institutions,  and  theories,  presented  in  their 
historical  connection.  But  before  him,  Canga 
ArgiieUes’  Diccionario  de  la  Hacienda  con 
aplicadon  d Espana  (Spanish  finance,  1826 
and  1833),  is  also  mainly  historical ; Cap- 
many’s  Memorias  histdricas  sobre  la  marina 
y el  eomereio  de  Barcelona  (1779),  and  Gddigo 
de  las  costumas  maritimas  de  Barcelona 
(1791),  and  Ordenanzas  Aam7cs  (1787),  have 
aSbrded  copious  and  interesting  materials  to 
foreign  scholars  ; the  same  is  also  true  of  the 
works  of  Sempere  and  of  the  Ilmtraciones 
(appendix)  to  Olemencin’s  Elogio  de  la  Reina 
Catblica  Isabel  (1807),  which  extend  to  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  On  specialised 
subjects  are  to  be  noticed  Pastor’s  Historia 
de  la  Deuda  Piiblica  Espailola  (History  of 
the  public  debt)  (1863) ; Santillan’s  Historia 
de  los  Bancos  (1865)  ; Cardenas’  Historia  de 
la  Propicdad  Territonal  en  Espana  (1873),  and 
Iglesias,  Historia  de  la  Benejicencia  Pdblica  en 
Espada  (1876).  Besides  its  qualities  of  clear- 
ness and  fulness,  Piernas  y Hurtado’s  Tratado 
de  Hacienda  Piiblica,  4th  ed.,  1891,  must  be 
mentioned  for  the  historical  rhumi  it  gives  of 
the  development  of  Spanish  taxation  and  finance 
from  the  Roman  period  up  to  1875,  vol.  ii. 
(pp.  1-145). 

[Excepting  Sompere’s  Biblioteca  Econoinico- 
PolUica  (1801-1821),  and  Colmeiro’s  Biblioteca 
de  los  Economistas  Espadoles  (1880),  Spanish 
authorities  are  mentioned  above.  Out  of  Spain 
the  economic  history  of  the  peninsula  lias  been 
investigated  by  Forbonnais,  Mimoire  svr  le  com- 
merce ct  les  Jinances  de  I’Espagne  (1753)  ; do 
Bourgoing,  Tableau  de  I’ Espagne  (1789,  1797,  and 
1807 — the  two  first  edit  anonymous)  ; Ch.  Weis.s, 
£)es  causes  de  la  decadence  du  Commerce  et  de 
V Industrie  en  Espagne  (Strasburg,  1839) ; Maurice 
Ansiaux,  “liistoire  dconomique  de  I’Espagnc  an 


XVI®  et  au  XVII®  Siwles”  (in  the  Bevut 
d'iconomie  politique  of  1893)  ; Konrad  liaebler. 
Die  wirtschaftliche  BlUte  Spaniens  im  IGten 
Jahrhundert,  1888  (a  vindication  against  Spanish 
historians  of  the  economic  policy  of  Charles  V.)  ; 
and  Bonn’s  Spaniens  Niedergang  wihrend  der 
Preisrevolution  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  (.Stuttgart, 
1896).  Goury  du  Roslan’s  Essai  sur  Ihistoire  Ico- 
nomique  de  V Espagne  (1889)  stops  with  the  middle 
ages ; a clear  picture  of  Spanish  administration  will 
be  found  in  Gonnon-Loubens,  Essai*  mr  V Admini- 
stration de  la  CastUU  au  X VP  Bilde,  1860.  See  also 
Villars,  Mimoires  de  la  Cour  dl Espagne,  pp.  123, 
167,  and  185  (edition,  3forel  Fatio,  Pari^  1893). 

For  moUem  Spain,  books  and  articles  in  periodi- 
cals generally  give  very  scanty  information  about 
the  economic  movement  Professor  Max  von 
Heckel  has,  however,  traced  its  evolution  in  an 
article  entitled  Zur  Entwickelung  und  Lage  der 
neuem  staatsvrissenschaftlichen  Literaiur  in 
Spanien,  inserted  in  the  Jahrbvcher  fir  XaUional- 
Skonomie  (voL  21,  new  series),  which,  with  the 
notices  to  be  found  in  Cossa,  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Political  Economy,  Eng.  trans.  by  Dyer 
(Macmillan,  1893),  is  by  far  the  most  reliable  and 
available  source  of  information.  See  also  Ville- 
neuve  Bargemont  “ De  I’etat  actuel  de  I’^conomie 
politique  en  Espagne”  (Journal  des  (conomistes, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  358  et  seq.,  1844)  and  the  transactions 
of  the  Sociedad  Econdmica  de  Madrid.}  e.  ca. 

SPECIALITY  DEBT.  A debt  arising 
under  a contract  made  by  deed  under  seal 
(see  Contract,  Law  of) is  called  a “speciality 
debt.”  Whilst  an  ordinary  contract  debt  is 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  (see 
Limitation,  Statutes  of)  after  six  years,  a 
speciality  debt  becomes  barred  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  only.  A speciality  debt  was 
formerly  also  entitled  to  certain  privileges  in 
the  administration  of  the  estate  of  a deceased 
debtor,  but  these  privileges  no  longer  exist. 

E.  s. 

SPECIE.  See  Mint. 

SPECIE  POINT.  See  Gold  Points. 
SPECIFIC  PERFORilANCR  According  to 
English  law,  the  only  remedy  to  which  a party 
injured  by  a breach  of  contract  is  entitle  is, 
as  a general  rule,  an  action  for  pecuniary 
damages.  The  courts  of  equity  have,  however, 
in  certain  exceptional  cases  in  which  damages 
were  not  considered  a sufficient  compensation, 
ordered  the  defaulting  ixirty  to  perform  the 
act  promised  by  him,  which  they  were  able  to 
do  owing  to  their  peculiar  power  to  enforce 
their  orders  by  imprisonment  Specific  per- 
formance can  now,  in  a suitable  case,  be  ordered 
by  any  court,  but  most  actions  for  specific 
performance  are  still  brought  in  the  chanceiy 
division. 

The  most  common  instances  of  orders  for 
specific  performance  occur  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  land  ; contracts  for  the 
sale  of  chattels  are  not,  as  a general  rule, 
specifically  enforced,  but  exceptions  have  been 
made  when  the  object  sold  was  “unique  " and 
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had  a “pretium  alfectionis”  over  and  above 
the  market  value.  The  case  of  the  celebrated 
Pusey  Horn  (Pusey  v.  Pusey,  1 Vem.  273,  cp. 
■\Vhite  and  Tudor,  Leading  Cases,  454),  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  the  leading  authority  on  this 
point,  though  it  did  not  arise  in  connection  with 
the  non-performance  of  a conti’act.  Contracts 
for  the  sale  of  shares  in  companies  are  specifically 
enforced,  as  they  relate  to  a subject  matter 
which  exists  in  limited  numbers  only,  and 
cannot  always  be  readily  jmocured,  but  in  the 
case  of  sales  of  public  stock,  damages  are  the 
only  remedy.  Contraets  for  personal  services 
are  not  specifically  enforced,  but  a promise 
not  to  give  one’s  services  to  a third  person 
during  a certain  time  is  specifieally  enforced 
by  injunction  (Lumley  v.  AVagner,  1 D.,  M.  and 
G.  607). 

The  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  i-elating  to 
specific  performance  is  subject  to  a number  of 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  cannot  be 
understood  without  being  described  in  detail. 
It  is  sometimes  stated  by  uniters  on  the  subject 
that  the  remedy  of  “specific  performance” 
does  not  exist,  or  exists  in  an  incomplete  form 
only  in  systems  of  juiisprudence  not  influenced 
by  English  law,  but  this  statement  is  based  on 
misapprehension.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
scope  of  specific  performance  is  more  restricted 
in  English  law  than  in  the  continental  system 
of  law. 

[Fry  on  Specific  Performance,  3rd  ed.  1892  ; 
and  see  Law  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  250.] 

E.  s. 

SPENCE,  Thomas  (1750-1814),  an  English 
radical  agitator  and  agrarian  communist,  was 
bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  a short  time  before 
the  American  revolutionary  war.  The  son  of 
a shoemaker,  he  was  educated  for  a school 
teacher.  In  a lawsuit  respecting  an  enclosed 
common,  it  was  decided  that  the  rent  of  this 
land  should  be  divided  amongst  all  the  freemen 
of  Neweastle  (see  Gilds  ob’  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne).  This  led  Spence  to  read,  in  1775, 
before  the  philosophical  society  of  his  native 
town,  a paper  in  which  he  argued  that  the  rent 
of  all  land  should  be  similarly  dealt  with.  For 
printing  this  paper  the  society  expelled  him, 
and  he  removed  to  London  and  settled  there  as 
a bookseller.  He  edited  from  1793  to  1795  a 
periodical  entitled  Pigs’  Meat,  or  Lessons  for  the 
Swinish  Multitude,  which  was  made  up  of 
selected  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Priestley, 
Godwin,  Swift,  D’Alembert,  etc.  He  was 
several  times  prosecuted.  He  had  a small  body 
of  followers,  who,  as  appears  from  the  reports 
of  the  committee  of  secrecy,  were  regarded  as 
'vild  revolutionists,  and  excited  an  alarm  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  their  imjiortance.  On  the 
appearance  of  Owen,  their  principles  seem  to 
have  passed  for  the  time  out  of  sight. 

^ The  doctrine  of  Spence  consisted  of  a single 
tnesis,  which  he  preached  with  monotonous  itera- 


tion in  prose  and  verse.  All  his  pamphlets  are 
only  variations  on  the  first  paper  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  which  was  re-issued  in  1796  with 
the  title  The  Meridian  Sun  of  Liberty,  or  the 
whole  rights  of  man  displayed  and  most  accurately 
defined,  etc.,  republished  1882  by  Mr.  Hj'nd- 
man.  Every  man,  he  holds,  has  a right  to 
live,  of  which  his  social  predecessors  could  not 
justly  deprive  him,  and  the  individual  occupation 
of  the  soil  is  a usurpation  which  later  generations 
ought  not  to  recognise.  The  soil  belongs  inalien- 
ably to  the  commune,  which  should  let  it  and  the 
buildings  on  it  by  public  auction  in  small  parcels 
every  seventh  year.  The  existing  owners  should 
be  dispossessed,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  should 
receive  no  compensation,  for  the  first  occupiers 
were  robbers  and  those  who  purchased  from  them 
are  concealers  who  are  as  bad  as  the  thieves. 
They  have  no  claim  on  the  score  of  capital  invested 
in  the  land,  for  it  is  really  the  working  classes  who 
ought  to  be  thanked  for  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made.  Out  of  the  rent  payable  to  the 
commune,  first  its  share  of  the  general  taxes,  and 
next  the  entire  local  expenditure,  should  be  de- 
frayed, and  then  the  residue  divided  in  equal 
shares  between  all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  commune,  rich  and  poor,  without  distinc- 
tion. 

Spence  was  a man  of  very  limited  culture  and 
a narrow  range  of  ideas.  Though  he  regards 
labour  alone  as  the  source  of  value,  he  confines 
his  attack  altogether  to  the  proprietors  of  land, 
and  ignores  the  conflict  between  the  working  man 
and  the  capitalist.  The  one  practical  measure 
which  he  all  along  had  in  view  was  the  same  as 
that  which  Mr.  George  has  advocated ; but  in 
Spence’s  mind  it  rested,  not  on  economic  ideas, 
but  on  the  sentiment  of  equality  and  the  supposed 
rights  of  man. 

His  writings,  which  are  now  not  often  met  with, 
were,  in  addition  to  the  paper  above  mentioned — 
The  Rights  of  Man,  a poem,  1783  ; The  End  of 
Oppression,  apparently  1795  ; The  rights  of 
i^ants,  or  the  imprescriptible  right  of  mothers  to 
such  a share  of  the  elements  as  is  sufficient  to 
suckle  and  bring  up  their  young,  1797  ; and  A 
receipt  to  make  a Millennium  or  Happy  World, 
1805.  [Held’s  Zwei  Bilcher  zur  socialcn  Geschichte 
Englands,  p.  110. — Anton  Menger,  Recht  auf  den 
vollen  Arbeitsertrag,  2nd  ed.  1891,  pp.  143-146.] 

J.  K.  I. 

SPENCE,  William  (1783-1860). 

Was  the  author  of  the  Radical  Cause  of  the 
Present  Distresses  of  the  West  India  Planters 
pointed  out,  etc.  8vo,  London,  1807,  and  of  Britain 
Independent  of  Commerce;  or  Proofs  deduced  from 
an  Investigation  into  the  true  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  that  our  Riches,  Prosperity,  and  Power 
are  derived  from  Sources  inherent  in  ourselves, 
and  would  not  be  affected  even  though  our  commerce 
were  annihilated,  8vo,  London,  1807.  M'Cullooh, 
in  his  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  says  of  the 
former  that  it  is  a “well-reasoned  and,  indeed, 
unanswerable  pamphlet,”  but  of  the  latter  he 
remarks  that,  “owing  to  the  peculiar  juncture  of 
circumstances  at  the  time,  the  nature  of  the 
statements  put  forth  by  Mr.  Spence,  and  the  little 
attention  paid  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  such 
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subjects,  wbicli  disposed  them  to  lend  a willing 
ear  to  the  wildest  paradoxes,  this  pamphlet  met 
with  a ready  sale  and  went  through  several 
editions,”  and  declares  that  it  is  an  “ exaggeration 
of  the  exploded  errors  of  the  economists.”  It 
called  forth  replies  from  James  Mill  [q.v.  for  the 
notice,  in  vol.  ii.,  of  his  criticism  of  this  pamphlet) 
and  Colonel  Torrens. 

SPENDINGS  was  an  item  in  the  ancient 
revenues  of  the  petty  princes  of  Ireland,  and 
denoted  an  arbitrary  imposition  levied  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  It  was  either  the  same  as, 
or  very  similar  to.  Tallage.  c.  a.  h. 

SPOILS  SYSTEM.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  vests  the  appointment  of  all 
federal  officers  in  the  president,  subject  to  the 
right  of  congress  to  pass  laws  giving  the  power 
of  filling  up  inferior  offices  to  the  courts  of  law 
or  the  heads  of  departments.  This  power  of 
appointment  was  held  to  involve  the  power  of 
dismissal  also  ; and  as  a result  aU  office-holders 
under  the  central  government  held  their  posts 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  president  for  the  time 
being,  or  of  some  ministerial  chief.  Moreover, 
acts  of  congress,  the  first  of  which  was  passed 
in  1820,  fixed  four  years  as  the  duration  of 
about  4000  of  the  most  important  offices,  and 
made  the  terms  run  out  soon  after  each  new 
president  entered  upon  his  duties. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  national  government 
there  were  no  wholesale  evictions.  Washington 
and  his  immediate  successors  held  that  no  one 
should  be  dismissed  except  for  inefficiency  or 
misconduct,  and  from  1789  to  1828  there  were 
but  seventy  - three  removals.  But  in  1829 
President  Jackson  adopted  the  doctrine  that  “to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  ” and  displaced  large 
numbers  of  office-holders  in  order  to  fill  their 
places  with  his  own  partisans.  Other  presidents 
followed  in  his  steps,  till  the  whole  vast  patron- 
age of  the  federal  government  became  the  prize 
of  the  winning  side  in  party  warfare.  The  custom 
spread  to  state  and  mnnicipal  offices.  The  execu- 
tive departments  all  over  the  union  were  filled 
with  men  whose  first  care  was  to  secure  victory 
for  their  party  at  the  next  elections,  and  whoso 
salaries  were  almost  invariably  charged  with  a 
regular  percentage  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
party  coffers.  The  system  w.os  defended  on  the 
ground  of  democratic  equality.  Rotation  in 
office  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a great  political 
principle ; and  the  danger  to  popular  liberty 
from  a permanent  bureaucracy  was  constantly 
insisted  upon.  The  “ spoilsmen  " had  their  own 
reasons  for  approval,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
the  matter.  But  after  a time  high-minded  men 
began  to  revolt  against  methods  which  gave  the 
nation  inefficient  service  at  a high  cost,  demoralised 
politics,  and  wasted  the  energy  of  the  president, 
and  those  senators  and  representatives  who 
recommended  their  supporters  to  him,  upon  the 
]>etty  details  of  personal  serviees  rendered  to  their 
party.  The  writer  of  this  article  h.as  himself  seen, 
three  months  after  the  inauguration  of  a president, 
the  room  of  his  secretary  of  the  treasury  at 


Washington  fllle<l  with  applicants  for  office, 
waiting  for  an  audience.  At  first  the  opposition 
to  the  83'stem  made  little  progress,  and  the  early 
attempts  to  modify  it  were  frustrated  by  interested 
politicians.  But  the  corruption  and  inefficiency 
engendered  by  it  became  so  glaring  that  public 
opinion  ceased  to  tolerate  them.  In  1663  an  act 
of  congress  was  passed,  which  gave  the  president 
power  to  nominate  civil  service  commissioners, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  institute  competitive 
examinations  of  candidates  for  about  15,000 
minor  offices.  This  plan  has  worked  well,  and 
has  been  extended  by  subsequent  legislation.  The 
president  can  now  by  executive  order  add  whole 
categories  of  offices  to  what  is  called  the  classified 
service.  This  power  was  largely  used  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  1896  ; and  it  is  calculated  that,  out 
of  about  130,000  posts  in  the  national  civil 
service,  as  many  as  83,000  are  at  the  present 
time  won  by  merit  and  not  by  favour.  Some  of 
the  more  enlightened  mnnicipiMities  are  beginning 
to  apply  the  same  method  to  the  app>C'intment 
and  promotion  of  their  officials. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  United  States, 
having  long  been  behind  Great  Britain  in  the 
efficiency  and  purity  of  its  civil  services,  may  lead 
the  way  for  the  old  country  in  a much-needed 
reform  of  those  mnnicipal  and  local  services  which 
are  growing  more  numerous  and  more  imp>ortant 
every  day  with  the  growth  of  the  functions  of 
local  government. 

[See  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  ch.  IxvL, 
London,  1895  ; and  also  the  Reports  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  the  address  of 
Mr.  Carl  Schurz  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.ational  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  December  1896].  T.  J.  L. 

SPRINGER,  Johann  (1727-1798),  succes- 
sively professor  of  political  and  cameralistic 
science  in  Erfurt ; later  an  official  in  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  Darmstadt.  He  weis  one 
of  the  German  Physiocrats,  and  even  main- 
tained that  this  system  was  actually  applied 
in  China  4000  years  since  (see  Roscher,  Gesch, 
der  Nat.Oek.  in  Deutschland,  p.  489,  note  3). 

He  pmblished  Grundriss  der  Cameralwissc7i- 
scheft,  1766. — Die  Grenzen  der  Kameral-Oeeono- 
mie-  Finam-  nnd  Polizeimssenschqflen  in  ihrer 
Verhindung,  1767.  — Oeconomisch  - kameralische 
TahelZen,  1771.  — Das  physiocratische  System, 
1780.  E.  ca. 

STABILITY  OF  VALUE.  See  Valte. 

STAFFORD,  William.  Tliere  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1581  a treatise  entitled 
“ A compendious  or  briefe  examination  of 
certayne  ordinary  complaints  of  divers  of  our 
countrymen  in  these  our  dayes : which  although 
they  are  in  some  part  unjust  and  frivolous,  yet 
are  they  all  by  way  of  dialogues  thoroughly 
debated  and  discussed.  By  W.  S.,  Gentleman.”  * 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  idea  was  entertained  by  some  that  “ W. 
S.”  stood  for  William  Shakspeare,  and  this 
supposition  was  put  forward  in  the  edition  of 
1751.  But  it  was  refuted  by  Farmer  in  his 
1 See  also  John  Smith. 
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Learning  of  Shakespeare,  who  pointed  out  that 
Antony  k Wood  had  atti’ibuted  the  work  to 
one  William  Stafford  of  whom  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known.  Until  of  late  he  has  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  the  author. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lamond  examined  the  extant 
MSS.  of  the  treatise,  and,  in  an  article  in  the 
English  Historical  Review  for  April  1891, 
shows  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  was 
written  long  before  it  was  published — in  fact, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  that  the  author 
was  John  Hales,  M.P.  for  Preston  in  1648, 
and  that  W.  S.,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
dishonestly  brought  it  out  as  his  own,  intro- 
ducing changes  to  adapt  it  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 

It  takes  the  form  of  a series  of  dialogues 
between  a merchant,  a knight — representing 
the  landowners,  a husbandman,  a capper  — 
representative  of  the  artisans,  and  a doctor  of 
divinity.  The  last  of  these  expresses  the 
views  of  the  author.  He  hears  the  complaints 
of  the  others  respecting  the  economic  evils  of 
the  period — the  dearth  {i.e.  high  price)  of  all 
things  in  comparison  of  the  former  age,  “though 
there  be  scarceness  of  nothing  ” — the  desolation 
of  countries,  i.e.  depopulation  of  rural  districts 
by  inclosures  and  substitution,  on  a large  scale, 
of  sheep-farming  for  tillage  (see  articles  on  De- 
population)— the  “desolation  of  towns  for  lack 
of  occupations  and  crafts.”  The  rise  of  prices 
is  spoken  of  as  affecting  everything  except  corn, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  late  large  harvests, 
was  cheap.  Various  causes  are  assigned  for  it 
— the  debasing  of  the  currency,  the  importation 
of  base  coin  from  abroad,  the  undue  raising  of 
the  rent  of  land,  the  preference  of  foreign  to 
home  manufactures,  and  especially  the  fondness 
for  foreign  fripperies  and  follies.  Most  of  these 
are  shown  by  the  doctor  not  to  account  for  the 
facts,  and  in  the  end,  and  as  has  been  truly 
said,  “then  almost  unconsciously,”  he  hits 
upon  the  true  cause  of  the  “dearth”  so  uni- 
versally complained  of,  namely  the  influx  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  American  mines.  The 
author,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Matthew,  is 
“not  a scientific  economist ; he  is  only  a shrewd 
empiric,”  but  his  views  on  currency  are  sane, 
his  miscellaneous  observations  are  often  acute, 
and  he  gives  us  indirectly  much  information 
concerning  the  England  of  Elizabeth. 

The  treatise  was  printed  in  vol.  ix.  of  the 
Harleian  Miscellanies  (1808).  The  New  Shakspere 
^ciety  published,  in  1876,  an  excellent  edition  of 
It,  by  P.  J.  Fumivall,  with  an  Introduction  by 
P-  D.  Matthew.  j.  k.  r. 

Dr.  Fumivall  urges  that  W.  S.  cannot  stand 
for  the  William  Stafford  who  was  concerned  in  a 
rebellion  in  1587.  Dr.  Leser,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  German  translation  {Sammlung  iilterer  u. 
”^erer  staatswirthschaflslicher  Schriften,  No.  5, 
1895),  argues  that  a Stafford,  who  was  surveyor 
w the  bishop  of  Norwich  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
''fdendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1578,  p.  551, 


may  have  been  the  author,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  in  support  of  this  suggestion.  In  the 
introduction  by  Dr.  Cunningham  to  Miss  Lamond’s 
edition,  which  was  published  under  the  title  A 
Discourse  of  the  Common  Weal  (Camb.  Univ. 
Press,  1893)  it  is  suggested  that  no  great  weight 
need  be  attached  to  Anthony  i Wood’s  assertion 
{Fasti  Oxon.,  pt.  1,  col.  378)  that  the  author’s 
name  was  Stafford,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
set  up  a claim  on  behalf  of  William  Smyth,  the 
nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  Smyth. 

STAIR,  John  Dalrymple,  fifth  earl  of 
(died  1789),  became  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates  in  1741,  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
in  1762,  and  from  1771-74  was  one  of  the 
representative  Scottish  peers  in  parliament. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  despondent  tracts 
on  the  financial  position  of  England  at  the  close 
of  the  American  war  and  in  the  following  years, 
attempting  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  national 
resources  were  unequal  to  the  support  of  the  war, 
that  ruin  must  follow  the  secession  of  the  colonies, 
and  that  the  annual  revenue  could  never  average 
more  than  £12,000,000,  while  the  ordinary  peace 
expenditure,  including  interest  on  the  debt, 
amounted  to  £15,000,000  or  even  £16,000,000. 
He  depreciated  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  nation, 
and  its  probable  progress  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  According  to  Horace  Walpole  he  was 
called  the  Cassandra  of  the  nation. 

His  gloomy  forecasts  were  refuted  at  the  time 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair  (q.v.)  in  his  Hints  on  the 
State  of  our  Finances. 

The  pamphlets  are  entitled  : The  State  of  the 
National  Debt,  the  National  Income,  and  the 
National  Expenditure,  1776  ; Facts  and  their 
Consequences,  1782  ; State  of  the  Public  Debts, 
1783  (the  last  two  went  through  several  editions). 
An  Attempt  to  balance  the  Income  and  Expendi- 
ture of  the  State,  1783  ; An  Argument  that  it  is 
the  Indispensible  Duty  of  the  Creditors  of  the 
Public  to  insist  that  Government  do  forthwith 
bring  forward  the  State  of  the  Nation,  1783  ; 
Comparative  State  of  the  Public  Revenues  for 
1783  and  1784,  published  1785. 

[M'Culloch,  Literature  of  Pol.  Economy. — 
Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  vol.  i.  p.  102-105. — 
G.  E.  C.,  Peerage  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
etc.]  E.  o.  P. 

STAMP  DUTIES,  properly  so  termed,  are 
duties  charged  on  documents  and  writings 
having  a legal  operation  or  forming  necessary 
steps  in  suits  in  the  law  courts.  These  duties 
are  collected  by  means  of  stamps  impressed  on, 
or  afiRxed  to,  the  instruments.  Among  stamp 
duties,  however,  were  formerly  included,  mainly 
for  administrative  purposes,  several  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption  (e.g.  hats,  gloves),  which 
taxes,  though  collected  by  means  of  stamps, 
were  in  their  essence  excise  duties.  The  present 
stamp  duties  on  medicines  and  playing  cards 
are  of  this  latter  description.  On  the  other 
hand,  postage  and  fee  stamps  do  not  represent 
duties  at  all,  but  are  used  as  the  simplest 
method  of  paying  the  charges  of  government 
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for  particular  services  rendered.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  stamps  are  used  to  denote  the 
fixed  death  duties  of  30s.  and  50s.,  payable  in 
respect  of  small  estates. 

Stamp  duties  were  first  imposed  in  England 
in  1694.  They  were  introduced  from  Holland, 
in  which  country  they  had  been  adopted  in  1624 
at  the  suggestion  of  a private  individual  in 
response  to  a proclamation  of  the  states-general 
offering,  at  a time  of  dire  necessity,  a reward 
for  the  invention  of  a new  tax.  The  first 
English  duties  fixed  charges  of  40s.,  5s., 
2s.  6d.,  Is.,  6d.,  and  Id,  according  to  the 
class  in  which  the  instruments  made  liable  by 
the  act  (5  & 6 W.  and  M.  c.  21),  were 
placed.  The  duties  were  charged  for  every 
skin,  or  piece  of  parchment  or  paper,  upon  which 
the  instrument  was  written,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  curtailment  of  length  with  a view 
to  avoid  payment,  all  deeds  and  writings  were 
required  to  be  engrossed  and  written  in  the 
manner  theretofore  customary.  The  duty  was 
consequently,  to  a certain  extent,  a tax  on  the 
amount  of  paper  used.  With  exceptions  as 
regards  a few  instruments,  this  was  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  various  stamp  acts  passed 
subsequently  down  to  the  year  1797,  when 
Pitt,  acting  in  conformity  with  Adam  Smith’s 
opinion  ( Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.  pt. 
ii.,  appendix  to  articles  1 and  2),  that  stamp 
duties  should  be  charged  by  reference  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  transaction  evidenced  by 
the  document  rather  than  to  the  number  of 
words  used,  applied  the  ad  valorem,  principle  to 
bonds,  and  proposed  it  without  success  for 
transfers  of  property,  which  continued  till  1808 
to  be  charged  according  to  length.  By  1815 
ad  valorem,  duties  had  become  general,  but  the 
scales  were  arbitrary  and  jumping,  with  maxi- 
mum charges  for  transactions  over  a certain 
amoimt.  This  defect  in  principle  was  not 
remedied  till  1850,  when  percentage  duties  on 
bonds,  conveyances,  mortgages,  and  settlements, 
were  substituted  for  the  unsatisfactory  scales 
hitherto  existing.  The  last  important  step 
was  one  apparently  backward,  opposed  to  the 
ad  valorem,  principle.  In  1853,  Gladstone, 
applying  the  principle  of  the  penny  postage 
system,  imposed  a fixed  duty  of  Id.  on  receipts 
in  place  of  a scale  mth  charges  ranging  from 
3d.  to  10s.,  and  allowed  an  adhesive  stamp  to 
be  used.  The  change  being  popular  and  pro- 
ductive, other  penny  duties  were  subsequently 
imposed,  the  principle  being  to  tax  everyday 
transactions  at  the  lowest  jiossible  rate  in  the 
manner  most  convenient  to  the  tax-payer. 

The  stamp  duties  now  in  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  those  imposed  by  several  acts  now 
consolidated  in  the  Stamp  Act  1891.  They 
fall  broadly  under  four  heads  : — 

(1)  Ad  valorem  duties  on  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes. 

(2)  duties  on  transactions  relating 


to  proi»erty,  i.e.  sales,  settlements  ol 
money,  leases,  and  securities  for  money. 

(3)  Penny  duties  on  receipts,  cheques,  etc. 

(4)  Fixed  duties  on  deeds  and  instruments 
not  before  mentioned. 

The  liability  to  duty  extends  to  all  instruments 
of  the  descriptions  specified  which  are  executed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  relate,  wheresoever 
executed,  to  any  property  situate,  or  to  any 
matter  or  thing  done  or  to  be  done,  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  stamping  of  instruments 
is  enforced  by  the  general  provision  that,  unless 
duly  stamped,  they  shall  not,  except  in  criminal 
proceedings,  be  given  in  evidence  or  be  available 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  certain  cases 
also  personal  penalties  (to  be  sued  for  and  re- 
covered in  the  high  cotirt)  are  incurred  by  the 
omission  to  stamp.  If  an  instrument  is  not 
stamped  within  a limited  time,  thirty  days 
generally,  after  execution,  it  can  only  be 
stamped  subsequently  on  payment  of  a penalty, 
£10  generally,  which  penalty  the  commissioners 
have  power  to  mitigate  or  remit.  But  there  are 
certain  instruments  {e.g.  inland  bills  of  ex- 
change) which  by  law  cannot  be  stamped  after 
execution,  and  which  are,  therefore,  void  for  all 
purposes  if  unstamped.  The  duties  are  placed, 
by  the  Stamp  Duties  Management  Act  1891. 
under  the  care  and  management  of  the  com- 
missioners of  inland  revenue,  who  supply  the 
stamps  through  stamp  offices,  post  offices,  and 
licensed  vendors  (Dowell’s  History  of  Taxation, 
ete.,  2nd  ed.  vol.  iiL  pt.  ii. — Alpe’s  Law  of 
Stamp  Duties,  5th  ed.,  1896). 

The  net  receipt  of  stamp  duties  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  31st  ilarch  1906, 
was  as  follows  : — 

Bills  of  exchange,  bankers’  notes,  and 

composition  for  duty  on  bills  and 


notes £892,565 

Companies  capital  duty  and  loan 
capital  duty  ....  449,440 

Deeds,  bonds,  contract  notes,  foreign 

certificates,  and  share  w.arrants  . 4,345,293 

Licenses,  certificates,  and  cards  . 197,876 

Life  and  marine  insurances  . . 318,986 

Patent  medicines  ....  324,112 

Receipts,  drafts,  and  other  penny 
stamps 1,624,720 


£8,152,992 


(Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
63rd  number,  p.  13.) 

“ Stamp  duties,  if  moderate  in  amount,  imposed 
by  clear  enactments,  and  accompanied  by  reason- 
able facilities  for  obtaining  the  requisite  stamps, 
are  an  easy  method  of  revenue.  To  regard  them 
from  the  tax -payer’s  point  of  view:  He  pays 
the  smaller  contributions  without  effort,  while 
he  considers  any  ad  valorem  pajment  as,  prac- 
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tically,  part  aud  parcel  of  the  transaction  to 
which  the  instrument  liable  to  duty  refers,  to  the 
expense  of  which  the  duty  forms  a hardly  appreci- 
able addition.  To  regard  them  from  a revenue  point 
of  view — The  tax  is  easy  to  collect,  and  the  cost  of 
collection  is  small,  consisting  principally  of  the 
trifling  expenses  of  dies  and  plates,  and  payments 
to  agents  for  distribution  of  the  stamps.  . . . The 
practical  advantages  which  stamp  duties  possess 
have  induced  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  taxation, 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  many  countries,  in- 
cluding France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy, 
Spain  . . . Belgium,  Holland  . . . some  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  India,  and  several  of  our 
colonies”  (Dowell’s  History  and  Explanation  of 
the  Stamp  Duties  (1873),  p.  124).  In  France  a con- 
siderable revenue,  177,568,500  francs  (£7,102,740), 
in  1896,  is  obtained  from  stamp  duties  on  in.stru- 
ments,  the  charges  being  to  a small  extent  pro- 
portional, but  mainly  non-proportional,  the  latter 
category  including  duties  payable  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  paper  used.  (For  statistics 
for  the  years  1800-1892,  see  Bulletin  de  Stati- 
itique;  July  to  December  1893,  pp.  55-85).  In 
€termany  there  are  imperial  stamp  duties  at  pro- 
portional rates  on  securities,  contracts,  aud  lotteries, 
the  produce  in  1895-1896  being  55,036,000  marks 
(£2,801,800)  (Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das 
Deutsche  Reich,  1897,  p.  178).  For  the  new 
Prussian  stamp  duties  (law  of  31st  July  1895)  see 
Bulletin  de  Statistique,  July  to  December  1895, 
pp.  381,  513).  In  the  United  States  the  stamp 
duties  (proportional  for  bills,  conveyances,  leases, 
mortgages,  and  probates)  charged  during  the  civil 
, i war  on  various  legal  and  commercial  instruments 

U 5 have  been  repealed,  but  since  1868  stamps  have 

been  used  for  the  collection  of  substantially  the 
whole  of  the  internal  revenues,  the  duties  on 
tobacco,  malt,  liquors,  spirits,  and  licenses  being 
paid  in  this  way.  (Taxation  and  Taxes  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Internal  Revenue  System, 
Howe,  1896. — United  States  Internal  Revenue 
Tax  System,  Eldridge,  1895).  F.  a. 

STAMPS.  See  Stamp  Duties. 

STANDARD  GOLD  AND  SILVER.  See 
also  Alloy.  The  standard  of  fineness  for  gold 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  FJ-  fine,  or  916'6 
(quoted  also  as  22  carats,  i.e.  and  has 
remained  unaltered  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
"When  gold  coins  were  first  introduced  by  Henry 
III.  in  1257,  they  were  made  of  fine  gold  ; and, 
a few  years  later  (1265)  with  -j-J-y  part  of  alloy. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  some  gold  was 
coined  at  20  carats  (-}-J  fine),  but  gold  crowns 
were  struck  fine,  which  was  made  the  sole 
standard  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Standard  silver  is  -JJ  fine,  or  925,  i.e.  11  oz. 
2 dwts.  fine,  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy  ; and  assays 
are  reported  at  so  many  pennyweights,  “better” 
cr  “worse.”  This  has  been  the  standard  since 
at  least  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  from  1532  to  1552,  when  the  coin  was 
! ^6ry  much  debased,  even  as  low  as  3 oz.  fine  to 
i oz.  alloy.  In  1552  the  standard  was  raised 
< 11  oz.  1 dwt.  fine,  and  in  1558  was  restored 

0 Its  present  proportions. 


In  most  countries  the  standard  is  fine  both 
for  gold  and  silver  coins  of  unlimited  tender,  with 
a lower  standard  for  the  subsidiary  coinage. 

The  details  are  as  follows  : — 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Subsidiary 
silver  coins. 

United  Kingdom 

916-6 

925 

925 

British  India 

916-6 

916-6 

Portugal  .... 

916-6 

916-6 

Uruguay 

917 

900 

900 

Holland  .... 

900 

945 

640 

United  States  . 

900 

900 

900 

Germany  .... 

900 

900 

900 

ChiU 

916-6 

836 

900 

France,  and  Latin  Union  i 

900 

900 

835 

Austria  .... 

900 

900 

836 

Spain 

900 

900 

835 

Japan  

900 

900 

800 

Russia  .... 

900 

900 

600 

Denmark  and  Scandinavian 

Union  ^ ...  . 

900 

800 

600  and  400 

Mexico  .... 

876 

902-7 

902-7 

Egypt 

875 

833-3 

833-S 

U.  w.  B. 


STANDARD  OF  COMFORT.  See  Com- 
fort, Standard  of. 

STANDARD  OF  VALUE.  This  subject 
ivill  be  more  particularly  dealt  with  under  the 
heading  of  Value.  In  this  place  reference 
wdll  mainly  be  made  to  the  choice  of  a material 
which  shall  be  available  as  a medium  of 
exchange  and  shall  provide  a fixed  and  un- 
changeable standard  for  contracts  extending 
over  long  periods  of  time.  It  is  by  no  means 
a matter  of  necessity  that  the  medium  of 
exchange  should  be  this  standard  of  value, 
though  it  is  a matter  of  convenience  that  it 
should  be  so.  As  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
commodity  in  which  the  two  requisite  qualities 
are  combined  we  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  trying  to  get  all  possible  stability  as  a 
measure  of  value  in  the  recognised  and 
authorised  medium  of  exchange. 

In  practice  no  commodity  whatever  has  yet 
been  discovered  which  completely  satisfies  this 
demand.  Gold  and  silver  were  chosen  for  the 
purpose  even  before  the  dawn  of  history,  yet, 
to  use  the  words  of  Ricardo,  “Neither  gold 
. . . nor  any  other  commodity  can  ever  be  a 
perfect  measure  of  value  for  all  things,”  while 
but  little  practical  inconvenience  has  been  felt 
from  gold  and  silver  being  the  general  medium 
in  which  the  value  of  all  other  things  is 
estimated.  Though  undoubtedly  these  form 
a variable  measure  of  value,  there  are  probably 
no  commodities  subject  to  fewer  variations,  and 
these  have  been  spread  over  a period  of  many 
years,  a circumstance  which  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  inconvenience  arising. 

At  the  present  time  (1898)  in  all  the 
principal  countries  and  commercial  centres  of 
the  civilised  wmrld,  gold  is  the  sole  standard  of 

1 France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Greece. 

2 Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
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value.  A gold  coin,  the  sovereign  or  pound 
sterling,  is  the  recognised  embodiment  of  the 
standard  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  all  business 
purposes. 

This  suffices  for  present  wants.  For 
historical  purposes  in  all  comparisons  of  values 
made  over  long  periods  it  is  usual  to  take  as 
the  “standard  of  value”  something  other  than 
the  common  means  of  exchange,  to  seek  to 
allow,  in  fact,  for  the  variations  in  the  value 
of  money  by  estimate  of  the  price  of  com,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  which  the  usual  day’s  wages 
of  an  ordinary  working  man  will  purchase,  etc. 

It  is  thus  sought  to  obtain  a measure  of  the 
variableness  of  the  value  of  money,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  set  up  some  “standard  of 
value”  as  a reference  standard  which  shall 
itself  be  invariable. 

Such  invariability  is  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment, impossible  even  of  conception,  if  we 
require  the  same  standard  to  be  invariable  for 
all  persons  and  all  times.  The  impossibility 
arises  out  of  the  human  element  of  value,  from 
the  fact  that  value  has  reference  not  to  a 
property  inherent  in  a commodity,  but  to  the 
estimate  by  a person  of  the  desirability  of  the 
possession  of  the  commodity. 

As  in  the  nearly  analogous  case  of  Intrinsic 
VaIiUE  (q.v.),  the  position  of  the  standard  of 
value  depends  on  circumstances  extraneous  to 
itself. 

STANDARD  RATE  (OF  WAGES).  The 
insistence  on  payment  according  to  some  definite 
standard,  uniform  in  its  application,  is  the 
most  universal  of  Trade  Union  regulations. 

The  most  rudimentary  forms  of  combination, 
such  for  instance  as  the  “shop  bargain”  in  an 
unorganised  trade,  require  that  all  workmen 
shall  receive  the  rate  fixed  for  the  particular 
job.  The  organised  union,  whether  local  or 
national,  requires  that  all  its  members  in  the 
town  or  district  shall  be  remunerated  for  their 
effort  according  to  a fixed  standard  rate  of  pay- 
ment, The  standard  rate  is  never  a maximum 
but  only  a minimum.  Thus  the  London  Central 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  the  Friendly 
Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons  agree  that 
the  minimum  wage  of  able-bodied  masons  shall 
be  tenpence  per  hour.  This,  however,  does  not 
hinder  any  individual  stonemason  from  receiving 
more  if  his  employer  thinks  his  diameter  and 
skill  justify  a higher  rate.  Thus,  again,  the 
“log”  settled  between  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Tailors  and  the  local  Master-'Tailors’  Associa- 
tion fixes  the  payment  for  making  each  kind  of 
garment  in  any  particular  town,  but  many 
master- tailors  will  bo  paying  their  workmen 
much  higher  rates.  Wo  are  aware  of  no  case 
of  members  of  a trade  union  being  prevented  or 
discouraged  by  their  union  from  receiving  higher 
rates  than  those  decided  on  for  the  whole  body 
as  the  general  standard. 

A considerable  equality  of  rates  results  from 


the  existence  of  this  standard,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  a minimum  and  not  a maximum.  It 
is  observed,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  by  employers 
that  the  being  compelled  to  pay  each  man  at 
least  a certain  fixed  minimum  rate  must  lead 
to  a more  uniform  rate  than  would  otherwise 
prevail,  and  hinders  the  system  of  graduating 
the  rate  “according  to  merit”  This  result 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  inevitable  by  any  de- 
ductive argument  except  that  which  asserts  the 
existence  of  a fixed  and  unalterable  “wage 
fund.”  The  “rent  of  ability”  may  always  be 
obtained,  in  theoiy,  by  any  workman  above 
the  class  consider^  by  the  employer  as  the 
worst,  this  being  merely  the  equivalent  of  hi* 
superiority,  whatever  arrangements  the  em- 
ployer makes  with  the  workmen  below  the 
average.  No  fair-minded  trade  unionist  how- 
ever would  deny  that  for  all  competent  workmen 
the  minimum  rate  tends  to  bewme  a uniform 
rate.  When  the  employer  gives  up  his  right 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the 
individual  workman,  he  expects  that  other 
workmen,  though  they  may  be  in  a position 
to  exact  better  terms,  ivill  submit  to  the 
standard  rate  collectively  agreed  to  for  them 
by  representatives  of  the  whole  body. 

This  result  has  been  denounced  as  paying 
“bad  and  lazy  workmen  as  highly  as  those  who 
are  skilled  and  industrious  ” ; setting  a premium 
on  idleness  and  incapacity,  “destructive  to  the 
legitimate  ambition  of  industry  and  merit,” 
and  as  being,  that  “ worst  kind  of  com- 
munism,” an  equal  remuneration  of  all  men. 
Such  criticisms  confuse  the  rate  of  payment 
with  the  amount  actually  earned.  A standard 
“rate”  of  payment  for  the  work  actually  per- 
formed is  a necessary  condition  of  collective 
bargaining.  But  this  in  no  way  interferes  with 
ivorkmen’s  receiving  pay  most  widely  differing 
in  amount  Thus  the  standard  rate  insisted  on 
by  most  trade  unionists  is  not  any  definite  sum 
per  hour,  but  a list  of  piece-work  prices. 

It  is  seldom  realised  how  largely  these  piece- 
work lists  extend  over  the  country.  In  count- 
less trades,  such  .as  basketmakers,  boot-makers, 
brushmakers,  compositors,  coopers,  tailors,  eta, 
there  .are  lists  of  prices  dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  revised  from  time  to  time 
and  signed  by  both  employers  and  employed. 
These  .are  but  little  known  even  by'  those  who 
have  heard  of  the  elaborate  tonnage  rates  of  the 
ironworkers,  steel  - smelters,  and  miners,  and 
the  complicated  cotton  lists,  which  together 
determine  the  wages  of  a third  of  the  trade 
union  world.  And  since,  in  all  the  above- 
mentioned  trades,  the  standard  rate  is  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a schedule  of  piece-work 
prices,  there  can  be  no  question  of  equal 
earnings. 

Nor  does  the  standard  rate  imply  any 
equality  of  wages  in  industries  in  which  it  is  a 
definite  wage  per  hour,  and  not  per  pieca 
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The  weekly  pay  of  the  workmen  in  these 
trades  will  be  found  to  be  very  different  even 
when  they  have  worked  the  same  length  of 
time.  For  instance,  a uniform  rate  per  hour 
is  paid  for  ordinary  bricklaying,  masonry,  and 
plumbing,  but  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employer  to  pay  a higher  rate  to  any  man 
engaged  in  work  demanding  special  capacity — 
a course  warmly  supported  by  the  trade  union. 
Thus  a rate  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  over 
the  standard  is  paid  for  such  jobs  as  brick - 
cutting  or  “gauge  work,”  furnace-building,  or 
sewer  construction,  with  the  result  that  the 
superior  bricklayer  seldom  works  at  the 
standard  rate.  In  other  trades  the  superior 
workman  has  the  advantage  of  working  under 
more  agreeable  conditions.  In  the  case  of  a large 
building,  the  best  stonemasons  are  appointed 
to  do  the  carving,  an  occupation  admitting 
some  personal  liberty  and  not  needing  great 
muscular  exertion,  whilst  the  ordinary  work- 
men are  setting  stones  under  incessant  super- 
vision. Heavy  mechanical  tasks,  such  as  laying 
down  flooring,  are  given  to  the  rough  carpenter- 
ing hands,  leaving  the  superior  workman  to 
perform  in  the  workshop  the  fine  work  combin- 
ing variety  and  lightness  when  they  are  not 
earning  extra  rates  for  “staircasing”  and 
“handrailing.” 

In  short,  the  difference  in  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  actually  made  may  be  great,  and 
therefore  the  rate  of  remuneration  may  be  very 
different  though  the  actual  number  of  shillings 
received  by  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  week  are 
the  same. 

The  standard  rates  which  at  the  present  time 
govern  industries  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  of 
every  degree  of  complexity,  and  include  every 
form  of  “time  ” and  “piece-work”  w.ages. 

If  all  the  trade  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom 
having  over  1000  members,  those  of  unskilled 
labourers  and  transport  workers  excepted,  are 
classified  according  to  the  method  of  renumera- 
tion they  enforce,  we  find  there  are  49  societies 
with  573,000  members  which  actually  insist  upon 
piece-work,  24  societies  with  140,000  members 
which  willingly  accept  in  various  departments 
both  piece  and  time-work,  and  38  societies  with 
290,000  members  which  insist  upon  time-work. 

This  divergence  of  view  arises  exclusively  from 
the  character  of  the  operations  performed.  In 
those  trades  where  piece-work  is  consistent  with 
collective  bargaining,  that  is,  where  the  work  is  of 
such  a nature  that  a standard  list  of  prices  can  be 
compiled  and  is  adhered  to  by  the  employers,  the 
trade  unionist  willingly  accepts  or  even  actually 
enforces  piece-work.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  work  varies  from  job  to  job,  and  from  man 
to  man,  a standard  list  is  impossible,  and  piece- 
work becomes  merely  a reversion  to  the  individual 
bargain,  the  trade  unionists  strenuously  insist 
)ipon  time-work  rates.  What  they  are  aiming  at 
'n  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  is  uniformity  in 
the  rate  of  remuneration  for  the  work  actually 
done.  In  some  industries  this  can  be  maintained 


only  by  insisting  on  time  wages.  In  others, 
covering,  as  it  happens,  a far  larger  number  of 
organised  workmen,  time  wages  would  produce 
just  the  opposite  result,  and  the  trade  unionists 
accordingly  insist  with  equal  determination  on 
payment  by  the  piece. 

[See  Industrial  Democracy  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb  (Longmans,  London,  1902). — Re- 
ports of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour,  1894, 
pt.  ii.  (c.  7567,  i.),  “Standard  Piece  Rates,”  and 
pt.  iii.  (c.  7567,  ii.),  “Standard  Time  Rates”  ; also 
Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration,  by  D.  P. 
Schloss  (Williams  and  Norgate.  London,  1898). — 
The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb  (Longmans,  1902)  ; and  especially 
for  a description  of  the  experience  of  an  excep- 
tionally able  employer,  the  Life  of  William  Denny, 
by  A.  B.  Bruce  (London,  1889)  and  art.  on  W. 
Denny.]  s.  and  b.  w. 

STANDARDS,  Warden  of  the.  By  the 
Standards  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coin- 
age Act  1866,  the  custody  of  the  imperial 
standards  of  weiglits  and  measures  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  office  of  the  exchequer  to  the 
board  of  trade.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act 
a new  department  of  the  board  was  constituted, 
the  head  of  which  was  styled  the  warden  of 
the  standards.  It  was  his  duty  (1)  to  conduct 
comparisons,  verifications,  and  operations  with 
reference  to  the  standards  in  aid  of  scientific 
research  or  otherwise  when  authorised  or 
directed  by  the  board,  (2)  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  board  on  the  proceedings  and 
business  of  the  department  to  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  act  was  repealed  by  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  1878,  which  declared  that  the 
board  of  trade  should  have  all  powers  and  per- 
form all  duties  relative  to  the  standards  vested 
in  or  imposed  upon  the  warden  of  the  standards 
by  the  act  of  1866  or  otherwise.  G.  i.  t. 

STANNARIES.  The  name  “stannaries” 
{stannum,  tin)  is  an  ancient  legal  designation 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  tin  mines  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  The  mining  industry  being  of 
pre-historic  antiquity,  was  from  very  early  times 
prosecuted  in  accordance  with  a code  of  customs 
which  are  described  as  “ ancient”  by  the  Black 
Book  of  the  Exchequer  of  1198.  Those  customs 
were  consolidated  and  enlarged  by  a charter  of 
Edward  I.  (1305),  which  formed  a precedent  for 
otherlatermining  charters.  Labour  was  attracted 
to  the  mines  by  the  privilege  of  enfranchisement 
granted  to  escaped  serfs.  Courts  were  estab- 
lished for  the  settlement  of  questions  affecting 
their  interests,  with  the  exceptions  customary 
in  these  local  franchises  of  life,  limb,  and  land. 
The  connection  of  the  stannaries  with  the 
princes  of  Wales  began  with  a grant  of  1337, 
which  entitled  the  princes  to  draw  royalties 
from  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
that  time  tin  mines  were  held  to  belong  to  the 
crown  (Mines).  The  government  of  the 
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stannaries  was  immediately  in  the  hands  of  a 
warden  (Gustos),  who  had  the  right  of  impress- 
ing labourers  and  compelling  them  to  work  for 
wages.  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  each  divided 
into  stannary  districts.  To  each  district,  called 
a stannary,  belonged  a civil  court  and  a court- 
leet  for  trial  of  police  offences.  The  revenues 
of  the  princes  of  Wales  arose  partly  from  coinage 
duty,  partly  from  a right  of  j)re-emption  which 
was  farmed.  The  coinage  duty  in  Devon 
remained  at  15s.  6d.  a 1000  weight  from  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  until  1838,  and  for  centuries 
at  40s.  per  1000  weight  in  the  case  of  Cornwall. 
Prices  were  settled  at  meetings  of  the  tinners 
with  the  farmers  convened  at  Crockentor  twice 
in  the  year.  These  meetings  were  called  great 
courts  or  parliaments.  On  these  occasions  the 
regulations  were  di’awn  up  under  which  tin 
was  to  be  worked,  coined,  etc.  Representation 
at  these  parliaments  was  not  to  be  confined  to 
working  tinners,  but  extended  to  capitalists 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  mines. 
In  1511  a collision  occurred  between  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  tinners  and  the  parliament  of 
Westminster.  Richard  Sti’ode,  who  sat  for 
Plympton,  one  of  the  stannaries,  introduced  a 
bill  into  parliament  to  prevent  the  tinners  silting 
up  the  Devonshire  harbours  with  the  detritus 
from  their  works.  This  was  constnied  by  the 
stannaries  as  an  attack  on  their  chartered 
franchises,  for  which  Strode  was  presented  at  a 
stannary  court,  fined,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Lidford,  assigned  to  them  as  a gaol 
by  the  gi-ant  of  Edward  I.  Tliis  led  to  the 
passing  of  an  act  which  first  laid  down  the 
important  constitutional  principle  that  members 
of  parliament  were  not  liable  to  actions  for 
proceedings  by  them  in  parliament  (4  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  8,  Pro  Ricardo  Strode),  But  the 
nuisance  continued  until  1532,  when  iiarliament 
was  aroused  to  action  by  the  repeated  complaints 
of  the  western  ports.  By  the  act  23  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  8,  stream  works  near  the  tributaries 
of  rivers  were  iwohibited,  and  all  others  were 
ordered  to  be  provided  with  “hatches,”  to 
check  the  choking  of  water-courses.  By  this 
act  the  initiative  in  the  sup2iression  of  the 
nuisance  was  loft  to  the  inhabitants,  who  shrank 
from  legal  conflicts  with  the  neighbouring 
landowners,  so  that  the  statute  remained  in- 
operative. This  led  to  another  act  (27  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  23),  i)asscd  in  1536,  which  increased 
the  penalties  and  let  in  the  common  informer. 
Tlic  introduction  of  another  bill  into  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1539  is  evidence  that  the  diftieulty 
was  not  at  an  end,  but  no  further  legislation 
took  place  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.  In 
1632  a new  charter  was  gi'anted  reaffirming  the 
ancient  privileges  of  tlie  stannaries  as  to  ex- 
emption from  jirocess  in  other  than  their  own 
courts,  from  toll,  and  the  coneession  of  the  right  to 
search  for  tin.  In  1640  an  act  was  passed  (16 
Car.  I.  c.  1 5),  to  restrain  the  eneroaehments  of  the 


stannary  courts,  which  were  asserting  a juris- 
diction over  the  entire  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  “out  of  the  places  where  the  tinners 
do  work."  In  1836  an  act  of  parliament  (6  & 
7 Will.  IV.  c.  106),  regulated  anew  the  juris- 
diction, constitution,  and  powers  of  the  stannar- 
ies courts.  By  18  Viet  c.  32,  the  respective 
parliaments  or  stannary  courts  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  the  customs  of  which  presented  a general 
similarity,  were  consolidated  in  one  court  These 
customs  are  in  short  (1)  the  right  of  “free 
tinners  ” to  work  upon  rendering  a projxirtion 
called  the  “toU-tin,”  usuaUy  one-fifteenth  of 
the  produce,  to  the  owner  or  lord  of  the  soiL 
(2)  The  right  to  such  tinners  to  “bound  any 
unappropriated  waste  lands,  or  any  several  or 
inclosed  lands  which  have  been  formerly  waste 
land,”  subject  to  the  custom  and  the  delivery  of 
toU-tin  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  The  bound  is 
marked  by  turf  or  stone,  and  is  about  an  acre 
in  extent.  Particulars  of  the  bound  have  to 
be  returned  to  the  stannary  court.  These 
bounds  are  in  ComwaU  accounted  personal,  in 
Devon  real  property.  They  must  be  annually 
renewed  and  may  be  sublet,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  “farm-tin”  or  “ tin -dues.”  The 
principal  acts  regulating  the  stannaries  down  to 
the  year  1896,  are  the  6 & 7 WUL  IV.  c.  106 ; 
11  & 12  Viet.  c.  83  ; 18  & 19  Viet.  c.  32  ; 25  4 
26  Viet.  c.  89  ; 32  & 33  Viet.  c.  19  ; 50  & 51 
Viet.  c.  43  ; and  53  k 54  Viet.  c.  63.  These 
acts  chiefly  affected  jirocedure.  In  1896  an  act 
was  passed  “for  abolishing  the  Court  of  the 
A'^ice-Warden  of  the  Stannaries  ” (59  k 60  Viet, 
c.  45).  By  this  act  the  jurisdiction  and  powers 
of  the  stannary  court  were  transferred  to  the 
county  court  sitting  at  Truro,  the  judicial  office 
entitled  the  vice-wardenship  of  the  stannaries 
being  abolished.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  foimdation  of  the  law  of  the  stannaries 
still  remains  ancient  custom  and  the  charters 
which  embodied  it. 

[Edward  Smirke,  The  case  Vice  against 
Thomas,  determined  on  appeal  before  the  Lord 
Harden  qf  the  Stannaries  of  Comwall,  London, 
1843. — W.  B.-imbridge,  Treatise  on  the  Law  <f 
Mines  and  Minerals,  4th  ed.  by  A.  Brown, 
Loudon,  1878. — Rowe  r.  Brenton,  3 Manning 
and  Ryland's  Reports,  Appendix  of  Documents 
relating  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.]  i.  s.  U 

STAPLE,  The  Staple  System.  The  com- 
jiany  of  merchants  of  the  stajfle  had  a monojwly 
of  exporting  the  staple  commodities  of  England, 
and  certain  stajile  towns  were  ai^pointed  as 
centres  of  their  trade.  The  stajile  exports 
were  wool,  woolfells,  leather,  tin,  and  lead,  and 
of  these  the  chief  was  wool,  the  “sovereign 
treasure  ” of  England,  wherewith  she  was  said 
to  keeji  the  whole  world  warm.  Before  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  the  exjwrt  trade  of  England 
was  jirincipally  carried  on  by  foreigners,  of 
whom  the  most  imjwrtant  were  the  Hanse 
merchants  (see  Hanseatic  League).  The 
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staplers  asserted  that  their  company  dated  from 
Henry  III.’s  reign,  but  at  this  time  the  ex- 
ports were  taken  to  various  marts,  chiefly  in 
Flanders  because  the  Flemish  excelled  in  cloth- 
making (see  Merchants,  English).  An 
association  of  English  merchants  was  in  exist- 
ence as  early  as  1313,  in  which  year  Edward 
II.  sent  Kichard  Stury,  “mayor  of  the 
merchants  of  our  kingdom,”  as  ambassador 
to  the  Count  of  Flanders.  In  order  to  con- 
centrate the  wool  trade,  Edward  I.  fixed  the 
centre  at  Antwerp,  which  he  bought  from  the 
duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  1313  Edward  II., 
by  letters  patent,  “pro  certa  stapula  pro 
mercatoribus  Anglie,”  ordered  the  mayor  and 
community  of  the  merchants  of  England  to 
appoint  a staple  in  the  Low  Countries  ; they 
might  change  the  town  at  will,  and  were  to 
fine  to  the  king’s  use  those  who  took  staple 
wares  to  any  other  mart  abroad.  “The  system 
of  the  staple  was,  it  would  seem,  a combination 
of  the  principle  of  the  guild  and  of  the  royal 
privilege  of  establishing  fairs  and  markets  ” 
(Stubbs,  ii.  447),  (see  Fairs  and  Markets  ; 
Gilds  ; Market  overt).  It  was  necessary 
for  mutual  protection  and  for  regulation  of 
trade  and  prices  that  merchants  should  form  a 
company,  and  it  was  also  profitable  to  the 
king,  as  both  increasing  the  customs  revenue 
and  facilitating  its  collection.  Since  the  customs 
had  been  fixed,  it  had  become  necessary,  for 
the  better  control  of  trade,  to  restrict  the  export 
of  the  staple  commodities  to  certain  English 
ports  where  collectors  of  customs  were  stationed, 
and  Edward  II.  appointed  home  staples  at 
Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  London, 
Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Bristol  in  England ; 
at  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Cork  in  Ireland  ; and 
at  Shrewsbury,  Carmarthen,  and  Cardiff  in 
Wales.  During  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Eichard  II.  the  staple  towns  were  frequently 
changed,  foreign  and  home  staples  sometimes 
existing  at  the  same  time.  The  power  of  chang- 
ing the  staple  town  was  useful  as  a political 
weapon,  and  also  as  a means  of  gaining  the  good- 
will of  foreign  merchants  from  whom  the  king 
wished  to  borrow.  In  1328,  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  III.,  and  again  in  1334,  all  staples 
were  abolished,  and  trade  was  free  according  to 
the  Great  Charter  ; but  this  free  trade  did  not 
last,  and  the  staple  was  fixed  at  Bruges  in  1344. 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Ypres  were  the  three  great 
niarts  for  Flemish  cloth,  and  were  loath  to  let 
the  coveted  wool  of  England  pass  through  their 
hands ; accordingly,  the  Lombard,  Brabant, 
aud  Spanish  merchants  were  prevented  from 
buying,  that  the  Flemish  towns  might  have  a 
iRonopoly  ; this,  together  with  the  unsettled 
state  of  Flanders,  lowered  prices  by  lessening 
^mpetition,  and  in  1353  the  staple  was  with- 
^awn  to  England.  The  decay  of  feudalism 
had  gradually  made  the  king  dependent  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  rather  than  on  the  land 


itself.  The  toll,  which  was  the  king’s  preroga- 
tive of  merchandise  coming  to  or  leaving  his 
kingdom,  had  been  definitely  fixed  in  the 
customs,  and  was  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant ; with  this  the  king  paid  his  Lombard 
bankers,  and  with  this,  augmented  by  a yearly 
subsidy  on  wool,  the  French  war  was  chiefly 
maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  Edward  II. 
made  several  attempts  to  collect  the  scutage 
levied  by  Edward  I.  for  the  Scotch  war,  and 
Edward  III.  issued  a writ  for  the  same  hopeless 
purpose  (see  Knight’s  Service).  Profiting  so 
little  as  feudal  lord,  the  king  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  wool  trade,  from  the  development 
of  which  he  and  his  subjects  alike  would  gain, 
and  in  1353  the  Ordinance  of  the  Staple  was 
issued.  This  measure  appointed  ten  staple 
towns  in  England,  and  to  those  not  on  the  sea 
a port  was  assigned  ; these  towns  were  New- 
castle, York  and  Hull,  Lincoln  and  Boston, 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  Westminster,  and 
London,  Canterbury  and  Sandwich,  Chichester, 
Winchester  and  Southampton,  Exeter,  and 
Bristol,  in  England  ; Dublin,  Waterford,  Drog- 
heda, and  Cork,  in  Ireland  ; Camarthen,  in 
Wales  ; also  for  tin,  Asperton  in  Devonshire, 
Lostwythiel  and  'Truro  in  Cornwall.  The 
merchants  of  each  staple  town,  both  native 
and  alien,  were  yearly  to  appoint  a mayor  and 
two  constables.  The  weight  of  wool  for  export 
was  to  be  certified  by  the  mayor,  and  at  the 
port  it  was  to  be  again  weighed,  and  an  inden- 
ture of  the  weight  made  between  the  mayor 
and  the  eustoms  officers.  Export  trade  waa 
restricted  to  aliens  under  pain  of  death,  and 
altogether  prohibited  to  Berwick  and  Scotland. 
Staple  goods  were  to  be  taken  to  the  staple 
towns  for  forty  days,  after  whieh  they  could 
be  sold  elsewhere.  Merchants  were  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  of  the  staple  only, 
according  to  Law  Merchant  ; aliens  were  to  be 
tried  by  aliens  ; merchants  were  to  use  lodgings 
and  warehouses,  the  rent  of  which  was  fixed  by 
the  mayor  and  constables  of  the  staple  and 
four  leading  inhabitants*  At  first,  the  offices 
of  mayor  of  the  town  and  mayor  of  the  staple 
were  held  by  different  persons,  but  later  in 
Bristol,  Southampton,  London,  and  probably 
elsewhere,  the  mayor  of  the  town  acted  as- 
mayor  of  the  staple.  In  some  Irish  staple 
towns  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  town  became, 
for  the  following  year,  the  mayor  and  constables 
of  the  staple.  The  appointment  of  home  staples 
only  was  thought  to  be  advantageous  to  England 
because  it  would  break  the  monopoly  of  Flanders, 
and  the  consequent  competition  would  raise  the 
price  of  wool,  while  the  foreign  merchants  would 
bring  “money  and  plate,  gold  and  silver,  and 
merchandise  of  other  lands”  ; and  the  increased 
revenue  from  the  customs,  which  were  heavier 
for  aliens  than  denizens,  would  bring  in  larger 
supplies  for  the  “arduis  negociis,”  under  which 
the  king  was  continually  groaning.  But  the^ 
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high  duties,  as  well  as  the  extensive  smuggling 
which  evaded  them,  prevented  home  stajjles 
from  being  successful,  and  in  1363  the  staple 
was  established  at  Calais.  The  taking  of 
Calais,  the  nearest  continental  port  and  a home 
of  pirates,  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
English  export  trade,  and  with  short  intervals, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Flanders  or  to  England 
during  war  with  France,  the  staple  remained 
there  until  1558.  The  staple  merchants  paid 
no  toll  between  Dover  and  Calais,  they  yearly 
chose  a mayor  and  two  constables,  whose  juris- 
diction alone  they  were  subject  to,  and  the 
mayor  was  responsible  for  their  lodgings  in 
Calais.  Like  the  Jews  and  the  Lombards  who 
had  been  under  the  king’s  protection  and  not 
answerable  to  the  common  law,  the  staplers 
lent  large  sums  to  the  king,  and  in  return  he 
assigned  to  them  a portion  of  the  customs 
revenue;  “riches  follow  the  staple”  became  a 
proverb.  Statutes  were  passed  from  time  to 
time,  protecting  the  staplers  and  the  staple 
town.  The  cherished  monopoly  was  in  danger, 
not  only  from  illicit  traders,  but  from  those 
whom,  not  being  staplers,  the  king  licensed  to 
export  wool.  Petitions  were  presented  against 
these  licenses,  until,  in  1449,  when  the  revenue 
from  the  Calais  staple  had  fallen,  since  Edward 
III.’s  time,  from  £68,000  yearly  to  £12,000, 
by  means  of  frauds  and  licenses,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  such  licenses  should  be  void,  five  only 
excepted.  The  staplers,  by  their  “ordinance 
of  partition,”  charged  so  highly  on  the  wool 
sold  at  Calais,  that  there  was  much  smuggling, 
the  mint  at  Calais  fell  into  decay,  and  the 
price  of  wool  went  down ; therefore,  it  was 
ordained,  in  1442,  that  wool  should  be  sold  only 
according  to  the  form  and  at  the  price  of  the 
staple,  and  that  a third  part  of  the  price  should 
be  taken  in  silver,  coined  at  Calais,  and  brought 
by  the  merchants  to  England.  Henry  IV. 
granted  a charter  to  the  merchant  adveuturei’s 
(see  Adventueers,  Merchants)  of  England 
who  dealt  in  cloth  ; and  to  the  number  of 
staplers,  and  especially  to  their  dealings  wth 
this  company,  Armstrong,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  attributes  all  the  evils 
of  the  time.  The  number  of  staplers  so  in- 
creased, ho  says,  in  Edward  IV.’s  time,  “by 
meane  of  apprentishode  withowt  any  considera- 
cion  of  the  welth  of  the  holl  reamo  ” that  “ the 
merchants  bogane  to  gill  rewards  to  fermours 
and  to  their  wiffes  to  have  wolle  oon  before 
another,  ” and,  in  consequence,  the  cloth-makei-s 
suffered  from  want  of  material.  So  much  wool 
was  taken  to  Calais,  that  the  buyers  “ perceyvid 
they  shuld  never  lakk  non,  but  have  it  soo 
plentuous  which  causid  theyni  to  forsake  to 
pay  redy  money  and  bullion  at  the  staple  to 
bye  it  for  respite,”  paying  partly  at  the  stajile, 
j)artly  at  a mart  in  the  Low  Countries.  This 
gave  rise  to  a system  of  exchange  with  the 
merchant  adventurers  who  traded  largely  in 


the  Netherlands,  and  the  staplers,  instead  of 
minting  their  money  at  Calais,  and  sending 
home  the  much-needed  coin,  received  bills  of 
exchange  in  London,  payable  abroad.  So  many 
staplers  were  there  in  London,  that  middlemen 
were  employed,  “and  then,”  says  Armstrong, 
“ begane  the  rank  myschyff  and  distinction  of 
the  holl  reame.”  To  supply  enough  wool,  the 
farmers  began  “ to  putt  ther  erthe  to  idulnes,” 
and  four  himdred  or  five  hundred  villages  in 
the  Midlands  were  destroyed  in  sixty  years,  the 
profits  of  the  wool  being  spent  in  importing 
“artificial!  thynges,”  with  which  England  be- 
came “stuffid,  storid,  and  pesterid,”  to  the  ruin 
of  English  handicrafts.  Iklany  merchants  be- 
came exchangers,  which  is  “pleyn  usury.”  The 
inferior  pasture  of  sheep  who  fed  on  sites  of 
villages  and  off  “rank,  foggve,  wild  gresse,” 
affected  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  Spanish 
wool,  mixed  with  English  in  cloth-making, 
threatened  the  market  of  the  latter.  From  this 
time  the  staplers  were  continually  in  disputes 
with  foreign  merchants  and  merchant  adven- 
turers, and  could  only  sell  their  wool  to  the 
Flemings,  in  1509,  by  taking  all  risks  until 
delivery.  In  1522,  a treaty  was  made  with  the 
Emperor  touching  the  price  and  weight  of  the 
staple  wool,  ilany  of  the  lodgings  and  ware- 
houses in  Calais,  formerly  used  by  staplers, 
stood  empty,  to  the  loss  of  the  townsfolk,  and 
the  staplers  complained  to  W olsey  of  bad  seasons, 
Spanish  competition,  and  the  evil  ways  of  the 
foreigner  ; in  consequence  of  a riot  in  the  Calais 
garrison,  who,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses, 
were  not  paid  for  eight  years,  the  customs  had 
been  raised  from  6s.  Sd.  to  40s.  on  a sack  of 
wool,  that  their  wages  might  be  furnished  by 
this  branch  of  the  revenue.  The  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  pasture  had  thrown  many  out 
of  employment,  and  in  1515,  to  promote  manu- 
facture, commoners  were  forbidden  to  wear 
imported  cloth,  as,  in  1337,  it  had  been  for- 
bidden to  all  save  the  royal  family.  The  de- 
crease in  the  export  of  wool,  and  the  loss  of 
Calais  in  1558,  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
the  staplers,  though  their  liberties  were  pre- 
served in  later  statutes  regulating  trade,  and 
the  staple  was  established  for  a short  time  at 
Bruges.  From  1660  to  1787,  the  export  of 
wool  was  entirely  prohibited. 

[C.  Gross,  TAe  Gild  Merchant  (1890). — Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist.,  ii.  (1880). — W.  Cunningham,  The 
Oreneth  qf  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (1890). 
— H.  Hall,  History  of  the  Customs  Jiet'cnne 
(1885). — W.  J.  Ashley,  Introduction  to  English 
Economic  History  and  Theory  (1888). — H.  Hall 
and  W.  A.  S.  Hewins  in  Social  England,  vol.  ii. 
(1894). — C.  Armstrong,  Treatise  concerning  the 
Staple  and  the  Commodities  of  the  Realm  in  R. 
Pauli,  Drei  volkswirthschaftliche  Denkschriften 
(1878). — G.  Burnet,  History  of  the  Rqformatun, 
collection  of  records,  v.  109  (1865).  — D. 

Maepherson,  Annals  of  Commerce  (1805). — H. 
R.  F.  Bourne,  Eiiglish  Merchants  (1886). — IV.  IL 
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Jones  in  H'irts  Arch.  Mag.,  ix.  (Aug.  1865). — 
Rhymer,  Fcedera  (1816). — Statutes  of  the  Realm 
(Record  Commission,  1810).]  M.  T.  M. 

STATE-AIDED  PENSIONS.  When  in  the 
last  century  methods  of  insurance  were  first 
introduced,  several  proposals  were  made  in 
England  for  its  adoption  by  the  state,  in  the 
hope  that  by  that  means  the  poor  might  pro- 
\-ide  for  themselves  instead  of  coming  on  the 
parish  (cp.  Eden,  State  of  the  Poor,  1797). 
Similar  motives  have  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  state  insurance  in  most  European 
countries  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In 
Germany  and  Denmark  state-  aided  pensions 
have  been  provided.  In  Geirmany  (cp.  J.  G. 
Brooks,  Compulsory  Insurance,  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Labour,  Washington,  1893),  philo- 
sophic and  economic  theory,  the  philanthropic 
desire  to  equalise  social  conditions,  the  enfeeble - 
ment  of  voluntary  associations  by  legislative 
interference,  and  the  policy  of  neutralising 
socialism  by  legislation,  combined  to  create  a 
system  of  state  insurance  to  provide  for  acci- 
dents, sickness,  disability,  and  old  age. 

The  German  system  of  pensions  applies  to 
persons  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  wage-earners, 
employees  with  a salary  of  £100  or  less,  or  small 
employers  in  certain  trades.  It  is  regulated  by 
the  disability  {InvalidiU)  and  old  age  insurance 
law  of  1889.  Disability  is  defined  as  such  in- 
ability to  work  permanently  or  for  a complete 
year  as  prevents  the  insurer  from  earning  a third 
of  his  average  wage  reckoned  according  to  certain 
definite  principles.  It  does  not  depend  on  age, 
and  is  payable  after  five  years’  contributions.  At 
the  age  of  seventy,  after  thirty  years’  contributions, 
the  insurer  is  entitled  to  a pension.  The  contri- 
bution-year is  taken  at  forty -seven  weeks.  The 
contributions  are  graded  in  four  classes  (under 
350  marks  or  £I7'13  a year;  550  or  £26'92  ; 
850,  or  £41 ’61  ; and  over  850  marks)  according  to 
the  average  annual  remuneration  of  the  insurer’s 
calling.  They  are  paid  weekly  by  the  purchase 
of  stamps  which,  pasted  on  cards,  serve  also  as 
j vouchers.  The  employers  are  responsible  for  their 
payment.  They  amount  according  to  the  four 
classes  to  14  pf.  (l‘84d.),  20  (2’35d.),  24 
(2'82d.),  and  30  (3'55d.).  The  annual  allowances 
for  disability  amount  respectively  to  £5 '64 ; 
« £6'08  ; £6'43  ; £6'89.  The  old-age  pensions 
I amount  to  £5'22  ; £6  60  ; £7‘99  ; and  £978 
(For  cases  worked  out  see  Brooks.) 
To  women  on  man  iage,  and  to  widows  and  orphans, 
» compensation  for  past  payments  is  given.  The 
i i^rance  fund  consists  of  (a)  contribuj^ions  (as 

* ®hove)  from  the  employee  ; (b)  equal  contributions 

• from  the  employer,  and  (c)  50  marks  (£2 '45)  a 
' year  from  the  imperial  exchequer  for  each  pension. 

■ 5°*'  the  conduct  of  busine.ss  there  are  thirty-one 
‘ '•®irance  offices  with  committees  on  which  the 
I 8°^emment,  the  employers,  and  the  employees  are 
R represented.  There  is  also  supervision  by  local 
I ^?®^ttees  ( Vertrauensmdnner).  In  1895  the 

■ disability  allowances  amounted  to  £411,102,  the 

B 189-'°“^  £764,248  ; and  on  31st  December 

n 110,377  persons  were  in  receipt  of  the 


former,  and  195,723  in  receipt  of  the  latter  or 
13  per  thousand  of  the  population  over  70. 

In  Denmark,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  persons  are  entitled  to  a pension 
if  they  cannot  provide  for  themselves  or  those 
dependent  on  them.  The  communal  authorities 
grant  the  pension  and  pay  half  the  cost.  The 
government  pays  the  other  half.  On  1st  January 
1894,  46,581  or  210  per  thousand  of  the  population 
over  60,  were  thus  assisted. 

In  England  several  schemes  have  been  much 
discussed  (cp.  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Aged  Poor,  pp.  Ixix.,  cxv.)  ; Canon  Blackley’s — 
compulsory  payments  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one,  and  a pension  of  4s.  a week  at  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  ; Mr.  Chamberlain’s — 5s.  a week 
at  sixty-five  provided  by  a government  bonus  on 
voluntary  payments  ; or  under  certain  conditions 
by  the  doubling  of  working-class  insurances  by  a 
government  grant ; Mr.  Booth’s — a pension  of  5s. 
to  all  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  without  contribution 
required  ; and  Canon  Fowle’s — a government  grant 
of  5s.  a week  to  each  member  of  a sound  friendly 
society,  coupled  with  the  abolition  of  outdoor 
relief.  These  schemes  have  hitherto  been  set  aside 
for  the  following  amongst  other  reasons  : (I)  com- 
pulsion is  unacceptable  in  England  ; (2)  the  aged 
for  the  next  forty  years  or  so  would  not  benefit ; 
(3)  the  friendly  society  movement  would  be 
hampered  or  brought  eventually  under  direct 
government  control — a very  undesirable  result ; 
or  (4)  the  cost  is  too  great — in  Mr.  Booth’s  scheme 
at  least  £24,500,000  a year. 

One  or  two  of  the  arguments  on  the  general 
question  may  be  mentioned  : (1)  after  the  lapse  of 
a certain  time,  as  experience  shows,  state  aid,  and 
especially  state  maintenance,  weakens  individual 
energy  very  seriously.  In  Germany,  of  the  very 
scanty  average  pension  of  2s.  6d.  a week,  about 
two-thirds  is  paid  by  the  state  and  the  emploj'er. 
Thus  it  is  rather  a special  form  of  relief,  than 
insurance,  and  unlike  well-administered  relief,  it 
makes  the  bulk  of  the  working  class  state-de- 
pendent. In  England  those  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief  over  sixtj’  years  of  age  number  approximately 
only  137  per  1000  of  the  population  of  that  age 
(cp.  Denmark  above).  (2)  There  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  large  outlay  is  recouped  to  any 
substantial  extent  by  reduction  in  expenditure  on 
the  poor.  (3)  The  bargain  considered  as  insurance 
is  disadvantageous.  Of  males  alive  at  sixteen 
only  52  per  cent  reach  their  sixtieth,  only  34  per 
cent  their  seventieth  year.  A state  bonus  in  these 
circumstances  runs  counter  to  social  as  well  as 
individual  interest.  The  working  man  is  right  to 
save  or  invest  his  money  in  such  a way  as  to  reap 
benefits  earlier  and  to  provide  in  part  for  old  age 
indirectly.  There  are  other  better  forms  of  in- 
surance. (4)  In  working-class  life,  the  family  is 
the  unit  of  obligation  in  this  matter.  State  aid 
will  do  more  harm  in  weakening  it  than  good  in 
subsidising  individuals.  (5)  The  state  - aided 
pension  will  tend  to  relieve  the  trades  unions  of 
the  payments  now  made  to  old  members,  and  to 
promote  a minimum  working  life  at  a maximum 
wage  (cp.  on  points  (4)  and  (5),  English  Economic 
.loum.,  vol.  V.  p.  347,  1895.)  State  Pensions  for 
Old  Age  were  established  in  New  Zealand  in  1898. 
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[P.  Bddiker,  Die  Arbeiterversicherung  in  der 
europdischen  Slaaten,  Leipzig,  1885  (one-sided 
and  insufficient  ns  to  England). — Select  Comm,  on 
Nat.  Provident  Insurance,  1885  (chiefly  Blackley’s 
scheme). — Maurice  Block,  Les  assurances  ouvrihres, 
1895. — C.  S.  Loch,  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Pauper- 
ism, 1892. — J.  A.  Spender,  The  State  and  Pensions 
in  Old  Age,  1892  (French  and  German  schemes). 
Prof.  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Political  Economy,  1896. 
For  England  in  last  century,  see  Eden’s  State  of 
the  Poor,  1797.]  c.  s.  l. 

A Comm.  (cp.  Report  of  the  Comm,  on  Old  Age  Pensions, 
1S98)  recently  reported  on  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
schemes  and  other.s,  disapproving  of  them  on  the  ground 
of  injurious  interference  witli  wages,  with  self-reliance, 
with  self-government  in  Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

STATE  INSURANCE.  Insur.a.nce,  State. 

STATE  INTERFERENCE.  Gover:smext 
Regulation  of  Industry. 

STATE  NOTES 

[Rates  of  conversion  : £=33  drachmai=S5=25  francs= 

12  gnilders  = ll  gulden=25  lire=24  milreis  = 13J  pesos 

(Chile)=9i  roubles  = 15  rupees.j 

State  Notes  fall  into  three  groups  ; — 

(1)  The  Exchequer  Bill  {q.v.)  W payable  in 
futuro,  affecting  the  loan  market  but  not  the  cur- 
rency ; ( 2)  coin-receipts,  which  are  never  loans,  and 
enter  into,  but,  being  fully  covered,  do  not  inflate 
the  currency.  They  are  usually  issued  where  coin  is 
difficult  to  transmit,  or  when,  being  at  a premium, 
it  is  likely  to  be  hoarded  or  exported,  and  Chile 
has  been  censured  for  neglecting  this  precaution 
while  trying  since  1.  vi.  1895,  to  redeem  its  notes, 
then  £2,209,425,  but  now  almost  extinguished. 
Instances  are  : Indian  gold  and  silver  currency 
notes,  under  acts  of  1861  No.  xix.,  1871  No.  hi., 
1882  No.  XX.,  1890  No.  xv.,  1893  No.  viii.,  and 
1896  No.  xxi.,  in  so  far  as  £6,666,666f  is  ex- 
ceeded ; Canadian  Dominion  gold  notes  in  so 
far  as  £4,000,000,  is  exceeded  1^®) ; U.S.  gold  certifi- 
cates first  issued  3.  hi.  1863,  now  £7,756,434  ; 
and  Russian  gold  notes  issued  e.g.  1.  vih.  1895. 
Similarly,  Austria-Hungary  deputed  its  bank  to 
issue,  against  equal  gold,  silver  coin  or  notes  first 
up  to  £14,545,454,  9.  vh.  1894  ; then  up  to 
£7,272,727,  April  1898  00;  these  sums  phis 
£6,545,456  silver  coin  are  being  used  to  redeem 
the  state  notes  of  1866,  which  in  1894  were 
£28,363,636.  These  gold  receipts,  though  only 
justifiable  on  local  and  temporary  grounds,  often 
become  chronic ; otherwise  they  are  innocent. 
But  Indian  silver  currency  notes  since  1893,*®) 
when  the  mint  was  closed  to  silver  ; Italian  “ buoui 
di  cassa”  for  one  and  two  lire,  issued,  1894-95, 
against  silver  in  place  of  similar  b.^nk  notes,  .and 
now  £4,400,000  ; U.S.  Bland  certificates  of  28.  ii. 
1878  et  seq.,  now  over  £75,000,000  and  Sherman 
treasury  notes  of  14.  vii.  1890  to  1.  xi.  1893  W now 
over  £22,900,000,  being  issued  against  a metal  not 
the  standard,  present  peculiar  risk.s.  Thus  the 
Sherman  notes  are  usually  cashed  in  golil  and  re- 
issued ; except  therefore  when  cashed  for  silver  or 
for  Bland  certificates — which  happened,  1891-97, 
at  the  rate  of  over  £1,000,000  per  ann., — they  have 
the  same  effect  as  indefinite  issues  of  uncovere<l 
convertible  paper.  And  there  is  the  added  risk 
that  cover  may  fail  through  a fall  in  the  market 


price  of  silver,  and  silver  lias  fallen  one  half  since 
the  mint  value  of  most  silver  coins  was  fixed,  so 
that  the  earlier  U.S.  certificates  are  now  only  half 
covered,  and  all  silver  coin-receipts  have  degener- 
ated into  class  3 (c).  The  United  States  proposed, 
October  1897,  that  England  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  silver  coin -receipts,  but  England  refused. 

(3)  ’The  state  note,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  a 
compromise  between  (1)  and  (2),  and  steals  a loan 
from  those  who  wish  to  use  but  not  to  lend  money 
by  adding  to  the  currency.  It  creates  chaos  a^ 
well  as  loss,  and  therefore  its  initial  mischief  is 
incalculable,  and  finally  either — like  the  biileis 
d’etat  of  the  regency,  the  credit  notes  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  the  Assignat  in  the  last 
century,  and  the  notes  of  Louis  Kossuth  (1849)  in 
the  present  century — it  leads  to  repudiation,  or  it 
involves  the  very  loan  for  which  it  was  meant  as  a 
substitute.  It  is  always  either  inconvertible  legal 
tender,  or  non-interest  bearing  ; sooner  or  later  it 
always  circulates  at  a discount,  but  its  essence  is 
that  it  is  meant  to  be  taken  as  money  and  not  like 
(1)  under  a contract  of  loan  ; this  being  a question 
of  fact,  not  of  form.  Tliere  are  three  chief  varieties : 
(a)  Inconvertible  notes. — Brazil  notes  have  been 
inconvertible  since  1835,  and  now=£15,4S5,042. 
U.S.  notes  P)  P)  for  £90,000,000,  under  acts  of 
25.  ii.  1862,  11.  vi.  1862,  and  3.  iiL  1863,  were, 
imtil  1.  vii.  1863,  fundable  (but  scarcely  any  were 
funded),  and  until  31.  v.  1878  slowly  redeemed : 
the  gold  premium,  once  185  per  cent,  first  vanished 
1.  i.  1879,  when  the  state  resumed  cash  payments, 
thus  transferring  these  notes,  then  and  now 
£69,336,203,  to  group  (c).  In  Greece,  state  notes 
guaranteed  by  the  banks  and  amounting  to 
£606, 060, P)  and  bank-notes  issued  on  account 

of  the  state  up  to  £2,242,424,  W P'  will,  if  the 
estimates  of  the  International  Commission  are 
realised,  be  redeemed  next  century  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  £30,303  per  ann.  until  they  belong  to 
class  (c).  In  1866  Austria-Hungary  took  over 
bank  notes  for  one  and  five  gulden,  and  then 
replaced  them  by  simUar  state  notes  P)  P'  P> ; their 
total  value  was  £28,363,636.  Until  1879  they 
were  below  par,  .and  thereafter  at  or  above  par 
with  silver,  which  wa-s  1S79-92,  the  “limping 
standard  ” of  Austria-Hungary  ; they  were  always 
at  a discount  with  gold,  and  latterly  of  16  per 
cent.  The  programme  of  1892,  now  nearing 
completion  (vide  supra),  is  to  make  gold  the 
standard  and  raise  enough  gold,  less  16  per  cent,  to 
redeem  these  notes  at  face  value.  Some  similar 
exclusively  Austrian  notes,  now  about  £500,000, 
will  be  redeemed  within  a vear.O^I  Italian  notes 
P)WP)  for  5,  10,  and  25  lii^  worth  £16,000,000, 
31.  xii.  1895,  are  meant  to  undergo  a similar 
transformation,  but  are  still  in  the  chrysalis  stage 
of  bank  notes  taken  over  by  the  state,  with 
inadequate  metallic  cover,  and  Italy  has  never 
taken  the  necessary  preliminary  step  which 
Austria  - Hungary,  Russia,  Chile,  Japan,  and 
Haiti  have  taken  of  s.aving  or  borrowing  coin 
equal  to  their  whole  vfilue  ; the  loans  of  1883 
and  1894  were  merely  partial,  and  the  surpluses 
on  which  the  budget  for  1898  relies  are  surely 
risionary.  In  addition  to  these  notes,  fractional 
notes  and  currency  certificates  exchangeable  for 
them,  aggravated  their  evil  ; all  the  fraction.a] 
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notes  have  been  lost,  redeemed,  or  have  disap- 
peared, although  in  the  United  States  they  once 
aggregated  £10,000,000.  (6)  Interest -bearing 

notes. — U.S.  one  and  two  year  notes  of  3.  iii. 

1863,  and  three  year  notes  (*)(“)  P)  of  30.  vi.  1864 
for  £53,200,000,  substituted  for  the  former, — are 
a cross  between  loan  certificates  and  cash.  Thus 
these  were  replaced  by  notes  at  interest ; but 
a similar  Austrian  issue  in  1849  was  replaced 
in  1853  by  Reichsschatzscheine  without 

interest  for  £12,181,818,  and  the  latter  by  bank- 
notes borrowed  at  interest,  (c)  Convertibledemand- 
notes. — These  notes  should  be  to  the  state  what 
bank-notes  are  to  a bank  ; but  the  state  is  a bad 
banker,  because  it  has  the  law  in  its  own  hands, 
and  therefore  notes  of  this  class  are  sure  to 
degenerate  into  class  (a)  in  times  of  stress.  Thus 
U.S.  demand-notes  (®)  of  17.  vii.  1861,  and 
12.  ii.  1862  for  £12,000,000 — said  to  be  the  first  of 
their  kind  in  the  States  but  foreshadowed  in  1843 
by  an  issue  for  £170,000 — became  inconvertible 
after  28.  xii.  1861,  yet  commanded  almost  as 
great  a premium  as  gold  down  to  their  virtual 
withdrawal  in  1863.  Russian  credit  roubles  0) 

(■•i  (8)  are  the  successors  of  the  old  assignats  ; they 
were  all  but  at  par  when  convertible  1843-54 
(cover  Jth),  and  like  the  Austrian  gulden  at  par  with 
or  above  silver  and  below  gold  when  inconvertible, 
1854-96  ; they  are  now  convertible  into  gold  at 
§rd  the  value  of  the  former  gold  rouble  ; they 
equalled  £77,447,690, 13.  ix.  1897,  and  the  redemp- 
tion fund  handed  by  the  state  to  the  bank  -was 
£62,500,000  and  the  state  held  over  £19,000,000 
more  for  this  and  other  purposes.  The  U.S. 
notes  of  1862-63  which  since  1879  PIW(8)  belong 
to  this  class  and  are  now  £69,336,203  (about  ^rd 
cover  in  gold),  the  German  inperial  notes  for 
£6,000,000  (since  1890)  P)  W W which  in  1874 
replaced  various  state  issues,  the  Canadian  notes 
up  to  £4,000,000  P)  P*  0®*  (^xiths  cover  in  gold  ^), 
and  Indian  notes  up  to  £6,666,666f  PM'*)  (S)  (S)^ 
and  the  Dutch  notes  for  £850,000  P>  0)  P)  men- 
tioned by  Prof.  Lexis — are  exposed  to  a special 
risk,  though  they  circulate  at  par.  Being  always 
in  existence,  though  cashed  again  and  again,  they 
may  at  a critical  time  be  used  to  drain  the  treasury 
reserves.  Mr.  Sec.  Carlisle  recently  referred  to 
the  American  notes — which  must  be  reissued — as 
presenting  an  impossible  task,  and  gold-loan  after 
gold -loan  has  been  raised  to  convert  into  gold 
what  is  often  reconverted  into  silver.  Mr.  Sec. 
Gage  proposed  in  December  1897  to  change  them 
into  gold  receipts.!®)  These  convertible,  recon- 
vertible, phoenix -like  notes  are  really  a mixed 
species  half  way  between  convertible  and  incon- 
vertible notes,  and  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
analogy  of  bank-notes. 

The  latest  schemes  in  Japan,  Greece,  and  Haiti 
for  redeeming  the  residue  of  their  government 
paper,  are  too  recent  (1897)  for  criticism.  Chilian, 
Brazilian,  Italian,  Au.stro-Hungarian,  and  Russian 
problems  are  complicated  by  bank  issues  to  which 
we  have  not  referred  ; nor  have  we  referred  to 
the  difficulties  of  Argentina,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
w'hich  are  exclusively  referable  to  bank  issues. 

(R.  Chalmers,  Historyof  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies, 
(a  standaM  work,  includes  India). — C.  F.  Dunbar, 

Safety  of  the  legal  tender  note"  in  Quarterly  Journal 
0/  Economics,  April  1897  (a  powerful  indictment). — The 
VOL.  Ill 


Economist,  passim.  — Prance,  Ministers  des  affaires 
^trangferes,  Arrangement  financier  avec  la  Gr'ece,  Travaux 
de  la  Commission  Internationale,  1898.  — O.  Haupt, 
Monetary  Question  in  1892, — Indian  Currency  Report,  1 893. 
— J.  J.  Knox,  United  States  Notes,  1885. — R.  Koch,  Reichs- 
gesetzgebungiiberBank-undMumwesen,  1890. — K.  Kramar, 
Das  Papiergeld  in  Oesterreich,  1886. — A.  N.  Miklashewsky , 
“Monetary  Reform  in  Russia,"  in  Journal  of  Economics, 
1896,  p.  632.  — United  States,  Annual  Mint  Reports. — 
A.  Wagner,  Staatspapiergeld,  1874,  and  in  Preussische  Jahr- 
biicher,  1893,  p.  262. —F.  A.  Walker,  Money,  1878,  pt.  ii. 
(early  history  of  North  American  notes,  etc.). — H.  P, 
Willis,  “ Monetary  Reform  in  Russia  ” in  Journal  of  Pol. 
Econ.,  June  1897.— R.  Zuckerkandl,  “Die  Wahrungs- 
reform  in  Oesterreich- Ungam ’’  in  Nandworterbuch  der 
Staatswissenschaften,  Supplement,  1895,  s.v.  Papiergeld ; 
see  also  articles  by  Lexis  and  Ferraris  in  Handwbrterbuch 
der  Staatssoissenschaften,  and  in  Supplement,  1897,  s.v. 
Banken,  and  Papiergeld.]  j.  n.  r. 

1 Since  I860  Russian  state  notes  are  issued  by  the 
bank  which  stands  for  this  purpose  to  the  government 
much  as  the  “ department  of  issue  ” stands  to  the 
Indian  government. 

2 Convertible.  3 Inconvertible.  ■*  Legal  tender. 

6 Legal  tender  except  for  customs. 

6 Not  legal  tender  except  for  state  dues. 

7 At  interest.  8 Without  interest. 

9 Indian  notes  are  given  for  gold  and  silver,  all  of 
which  is  retained  by  the  treasury  except  £6,666,666* 
which  is  invested.  That  limit  was  exceeded,  in  1897, 
by  £9,168,872. 

19  Canadian  issues  up  to  £4,000,000  are  guaranteed  by 
A gold  and  securities.  Notes,  if  any,  in  excess  of 
fhis  limit  are  guaranteed  by  gold  which  the  treasury 
retains.  Statutes  of  Canada,  1895,  c.  16. 

11  We  assume  that  the  proposals  of  April  1898  will 
pass  into  law. 

STATE  SOCIALISM.  See  Socialism, 
State. 

STATES-GENERAL.  See  Etats-g^n^eaux. 

STATICS,  Social,  and  Social  Dynamics. 
Auguste  Comte’s  mode  of  conceiving  in  terms 
of  applied  mathematics  the  essential  factors  of 
the  social  state,  and  the  order  of  its  evolution, 
have  been  already  alluded  to  (v.  Comte,  A., 
art.  ii.).  Under  the  head  of  social  statics 
Comte  set  out  a number  of  “social  instincts” 
— sociability,  benevolence,  labour  (of  muscle 
and  mind),  family  life  and  eo-operative  activity 
— the  action  and  reaction,  or  equilibrating 
functioning  of  which  results  in  what  he  termed 
“the  spontaneous  order  of  human  society.” 
Under  social  dynamics  he  treated  of  “the 
theory  of  the  natural  progi'ess  of  human 
society,”  finding  that  the  disturbances  in  social 
equilibrium  made  on  the  whole  for  improve- 
ment, and  analysing  this  progi'essive  tendency 
into  the  three  stages,  theological,  metaphysical, 
and  positive,  now  current  as  perhaps  the  most 
popular  formula  in  his  philosophy. 

To  political  economy,  even  if  classed  as  a 
branch  of  the  inchoate  science  of  sociology, 
these  mechanical  concepts  have  not  in  the  way 
of  method  proved  useful.  Adopted  for  a time 
by  writers  who  felt  the  inspiration  of  Comte’s 
great  co-ordinating  vision,  and  applied  with 
rhetorical  laxity,  they  are  already  virtually 
superseded  in  economics  by  the  more  abstract 
generalisations  of  pure  mathematics  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  more  concrete  and  therefore 
more  cognate  concepts  of  organic  phenomena 
on  the  other.  Herbert  Spencer,  it  is  true, 
adapted  them  to  some  extent,  defining  social 
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statics  as  treating  of  the  equilibrium  of  a 
perfect  society,  and  social  dynamics,  of  the 
forces  by  which  society  is  advanced  towards 
perfection.  Nevertheless  they  form  in  the 
economy  of  his  thought  a less  effective  scaffold- 
ing than  the  notion  “social  organism.”  In 
considering  social  philosophy  under  a statical 
and  dynamical  aspect,  he  claims  to  be  dividing 
the  subject  as  J.  S.  Mill,  following  Comte, 
divided  political  economy.  Mill,  however, 
though  implicitly  mindful  of  the  analogy, 
only  applies  it,  as  an  illustrative  figm-e,  at  a 
late  stage  of  the  Priiieiples  (v.  infra),  and,  in 
the  two  works  where  he  does  take  account  of 
that  mechanical  aspect  is  more  concerned,  in  the 
one  to  criticise  Comtism,  in  the  other  to  formu- 
late the  logic  of  that  historical  method  for  social 
science  where  Comte’s  concept  of  social  dynamics 
has  really,  if  indirectly,  proved  fruitful  in  results. 
He  is  as  little  concerned  as  either  Spencer  or 
Comte  to  give  more  than  (to  use  the  latter’s 
qualification)  “an  exploratory  value”  to  the 
mechanical  metaphor,  or  to  waste  himself  in 
fitting  a more  abstract  view  of  things  to  the 
relatively  more  concrete  world  of  his  hypotheti- 
cal wealth  - craving  economic  man.  In  this 
last-named  abstract  entity  indeed,  reacting  to 
the  “pressure”  of  his  one  desire,  in  so  far  as 
this  is  not  neutralised  by  the  opposing  forces 
of  dislike  of  work  and  of  abstinence,  Comts 
might  have  found,  as  Bagehot  did,  room  for 
mechanical  analogies.  But  it  was  precisely 
the  hypothetical,  or  so-called  “metaphysical” 
character  of  political  economy,  pursued  half 
consciously  half  unconsciously  by  earlier  econ- 
omists, that  turned  Comte  from  that  science. 

The  really  fruitful  result  in  Comte’s  method 
of  letting  the  “ simpler  ” concepts  of  mechanics 
play  around  the  field  of  social  phenomena  lay 
in  his  two  governing  ideas  of  continuity  and 
solidarity.  The  statical  aspect  showed  him 
the  elements  of  the  social  sti’ucture  as  an 
interrelated,  interacting  whole.  And  the  true 
spirit  of  social  dynamics,  he  held,  “consists  in 
conceiving  of  each  consecutive  social  state  ns 
the  necessary  result  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
indispensable  mover  of  the  following,  according 
to  the  axiom  of  Leibnitz,  etc.”  Thus  far,  then, 
a mathematician  of  genius  inspired  Comte. 
Probably  not  even  the  modern  standpoint  of 
regarding  statics  and  kinetics  as  modes  of 
dynamics  would  have  led  him  farther,  viz. 
to  a more  critical  research  into  those  aiiparently 
irreducible  factors  of  that  on  which  ho  bestowed 
the  somewhat  musty  designation  of  “spon- 
taneous order.”  For  this  it  required  advance 
in  that  historical  method  which  ho  so  earnestly 
prescribed,  and  in  those  biological  inductions 
which,  for  him,  were  loss  dominated  by  “the 
master- thought  of  . . , the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  humanity  ” than  was  his  own  social 
dynamics. 

[Coiute,  Positive  Philosophy,  bk.  vi.  chs.  iii.  v. 


and  vL  ; cp.  bk.  L ch,  iv. — .Spencer,  Social  Siatict 
(1892),  p.  229. — Mill,  PrincipUt  of  Pol.  Econ., 
bk.  iv.  ch.  i.  ; Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism,  pp. 
88-106  ; Logic,  bk.  vL  ch.  ix.  and  x. — Bagehot, 
Economic  Studies,  pp.  73-77.]  c.  a.  f. 

STATIONARY  STATE.  A^iam  Smith  men- 
tioned .the  “stationary  state,”  describing  it  as 
the  state  in  which  a countrj’  had  “that  full 
complement  of  riches  which  the  nature  of  its 
laws  and  institutions  permits  it  to  acquire" 
( Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  L ch.  viiL  ; in  bk.  L 
ch.  ix.  the  “full  complement”  is  said  to  be 
determined  by  ‘ ‘ the  nature  of  its  soil  and 
climate”).  China  is  several  times  referred  to 
as  being  in  the  stationary  state  ; Holland  is 
really  stationary  ; Bengal  is  even  “decaying.” 
In  the  stationary  state,  as  described  by  Adam 
Smith,  wages  are  low  ; it  is  only  in  countries 
which  progress  rapidly  that  wages  are  high. 
Profits  also  are  low.  Adam  Smith  said  nothing 
as  to  rent  in  the  stationary  state,  but  it  was  an 
easy  step  for  his  followers  to  proceed  to  say 
that  rent  was  high.  James  Mill  simply  followed 
the  hints  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  when  in 
Commerce  Defended  (1807)  he  remarked  that  in 
a stationary  country  wages  are  at  “the  lowest 
rate  which  is  consistent  with  common  humanity” 
(ch.  vi.  p.  87).  Ricardo,  while  he  did  not 
mention  the  stationary  state  in  so  many  words, 
yet  made  the  conception  more  definite,  ’The 
stationary  state  virtually  is  that  in  which  profits 
are  just  high  enough  to  make  the  “trouble” 
and  “risk”  of  “accumulation”  worth  while. 
AVages  in  any  case  are  fixed,  being  the  natural 
or  necesseiry  wages  which  habit  and  custom  fix 
for  the  labourers.  AVith  the  progress  of  society 
and  theresort  to  ^xiorer  soils,  profits  fall  and  rents 
rise  until  profits  are  at  the  minimum  which  just 
suffices  to  maintain  accumulation.  But  when 
‘ ‘ the  very  low  rate  of  profits  will  have  arrested 
all  accumulation”  (Ricardo's  Worhs,  p.  67), 
“almost  the  whole  produce  of  the  country, 
after  jiaying  the  labom-ers,”  will  go  to  the  land- 
owners.  This  was  certainly  considered  by 
Ricardo  a deplorable  situation,  and  was  ex- 
pressly so  described  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
especially'  by  Al‘Gulloch.  For  writers  of  the 
school  of  Al‘Culloch  wages  were  “naturally” 
low,  and  high  profits  were  “ the  real  barometer, 
j the  true  and  infallible  criterion  of  national  pro- 
sperity ” ; hence  any  approach  to  a stationary 
i state  in  which  profits  were  at  the  minimum 
. was  an  evil.  Some  protest  against  this  point 
of  view  was  raised  by  Chalmers  (^Political  Econ- 
omy, vol.  i.  p.  43,  vol.  ii.  p.  133)  who  jwinted 
out  that  wages  might  be  kept  high  “by  the 
moral  preventive  check  ” even  in  “ the  ultimate 
stages  of  the  wealth  of  a country.”  J.  S.  Alill 
finally  protested  eloquently  against  the  notion 
that  the  stationary  state  was  to  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  aversion  (Political  Economy, 
bk.  iv.  ch.  ^•i).  Indeed,  he  wished  the  pro- 
gress of  society  to  relax  before  the  utmost  limit 
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had  been  approached,  pleading  in  noble  lan- 
guage for  the  enjoyment  of  solitude  and  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  for  mental  culture,  and  for 
moral  and  social  progress.  With  later  witers, 
the  discussion  of  a stationary  state  has  ceased. 
The  assumptions  of  an  inevitably  low,  or  at  least 
fixed,  rate  of  natural  wages,  and  of  a stage 
when  accumulation  would  cease,  which  domi- 
nated the  reasoning  of  the  followers  of  Kicardo, 
have  been  shaken  by  the  experience  of  a gradual 
and  steady  advance  in  wages,  and  by  an  extra- 
ordinary and  uninterrupted  accumulation  of 
capital ; while  the  rapid  progress  of  the  arts 
has  lessened  the  likelihood  of  any  approach  to 
a really  stationary  state.  Hence  the  topic 
hardly  appears  in  recent  books  on  political 
economy.  A writer  like  Roscher,  imbued  with 
the  historical  spirit,  refers  to  “flourishing” 
and  ‘ ‘ declining  ” states  of  society  (thus  with 
reference  to  wages,  to  population,  to  luxury  ; 
Politische  Oekonomie,  §§  171,  225,  244)  ; but  a 
clearly-defined  stationary  state  is  not  deemed 
worth  mention,  even  in  a historical  sketch  of 
population.  Professor  Marshall,  again,  uses 
the  conception  of  a stationary  state,  not  as  in- 
dicating a stage  which  society  wiU  certainly  or 
even  probably  reach,  but  as  a means  of  reasoning 
hypothetically  on  permanent  tendencies  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  “The  hypothesis  of  a 
stationary  state  is  useful  to  illusti-ate  many 
points  in  economics  ; but  it  is  the  nature  of 
such  hypotheses  to  be  treacherous  guides  if 
pursued  far  away  from  their  starting-points” 
{Principles  of  Economics,  bk.  v.  ch.  xi.  2nd  and 
3rd  editions).  In  one  sense,  France  may  be 
said  to  present  the  case  of  a country  that  has 
in  fact  reached  the  stationary  state.  The  popu- 
lation of  France,  after  having  advanced  at  a 
fairly  steady  though  gradually  slackening  rate 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century 
(setting  aside  changes  from  gain  or  loss  of  terri- 
tory), has  become  practically  stationary  since 
1886.  The  census  figures  for  the  population  of 
France  were  38,218,903  in  1886  ; 38,342,948 
in  1891  ; 38,961,945  in  1901.  But  industrial 
progress  has  continued  in  France  ; wealth  has 
augmented,  capital  has  increased,  wages  have 
tended  to  rise,  cities  have  gained  in  numbers, 
the  country  districts  have  lost,  so  that  the 
stationary  state,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  older 
economists  understood  it,  has  not  been  reached 
(Population,  Economic  Theory). 

F.  w.  T. 

STATISTICS 

Statistical  method,  p.  467 ; Statistics,  p.  4C9. 

Statistical  Method  in  its  common 
acceptation  consists  in  the  study  of  social 
phenomena  which  can  be  counted  or  exjuessed 
ih  figures.!  The  ways  in  which  the  observa- 

! Levasseur,  “ La  statistique  est  I’^tude  num^rique 
des  faits  sociaux.”  Lexis,  “ I)ie  Statistik  ist  die  zahlen- 
UntersuchEng  des  gesellschaftlichen  Men- 


tions are  made,  and  the  mode  of  analysis,  so 
that  they  may  yield  facts  for  social  science, 
have  been  examined  in  the  article  Method  of 
Political  Economy. 

The  material  is  either  population,  the 
number  of  people,  number  of  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  blind,  paupers,  criminals,  or  facts 
connected  with  the  population — e.g.  prices  of 
commodities,  wages  of  labour,  distribution  of 
wealth,  amount  of  bank  notes,  etc. 

Observations  are  of  two  kinds — either  enu- 
meratory  at  a particular  time,  like  a census, 
an  agricultural  enquite,  a German  Oewerlezah- 
lung ; or  continuously  enumeratory,  like  regis- 
tration of  births,  deaths,  and  maiTiages. 

The  w^ay  in  which  the  observations  are  made 
comprises  the  technique  of  statistics.  The 
first  step  is  collecting  the  statistics.  This  is 
a matter  not  only  of  administrative  skill,  but 
also  of  scientific  judgment.  We  cannot  gather 
statistics  of  all  social  phenomena.  Some  are 
incapable  of  measurement ; others  would  not 
rej)ay  the  effort.  We  must  make  a choice  and 
gather  those  that  are  of  most  importance.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  statistics  are  collected  mostly 
through  governmental  agency,  and  those  are 
gathered  which  are  of  administi’ative  interest, 
such  as  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports,  or 
those  which  can  be  easily  obtained  in  connection 
with  administrative  activity,  such  as  the  stat- 
istics of  crime.  In  modern  times  the  statistical 
activity  of  governments  has  been  extended  to 
investigations  of  simply  social  or  scientific 
interest,  such  as  birtlis,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
occupations,  w^ages,  etc.  Thereby  extended,  the 
statistical  method  becomes  a most  important  in- 
strument of  investigation  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  statistical  method  reaches  its  limits 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  classification.  When 
population  is  studied  statistically,  it  is  divided 
into  groups,  all  the  members  of  which,  while 
differing  in  many  particulars,  have  one  common 
characteristic.  Classification  fails  either  be- 
cause the  characteristic  is  not  sharply  enough 
defined,  or  because  it  depends  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  individuals  whose  statements  cannot 
be  controlled.  Classification  by  age,  sex,  and 
conjugal  condition  is  elementary,  and  not 
difficult.  Classification  by  nationality  or  race  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  jdace  of  birth,  because 
that  is  definite  and  generally  known  ; on  the 
basis  of  political  allegiance  it  is  false  ; on  the 
basis  of  blood  or  jffiysical  characteristics  or 
language  it  is  indefinite.  For  instance,  the 
gi-eat  mass  of  Prussians  are  German  on  the  basis 
I of  language,  but  if  we  take  into  consideration 
1 physical  characteristics,  only  35  per  cent  of 
j the  population  is  pure  German,  i.e.  German 
I in  speech  and  blonde  in  type  ; 24  per  cent  is 
I principally  Geiman,  i.e.  German  in  speech,  but 
mixed  in  type — blonde  hair  and  grey  eyes  ; 
and  28  per  cent  is  German  in  speech,  but  partly 
Slavic  or  romance  in  type — dark  hair  and  grey 
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eyes  {Zeitschrift  des  Freussischen  statistischcn 
Bureaus,  1893,  p.  199).  In  the  United  States 
census  of  1890,  they  tried  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  persons  of  pure  and  mixed  African 
blood  by  distinguishing  blacks,  mulattos,  quad- 
roons, and  octaroons.  But  no  physical  distinc- 
tion is  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  the 
persons  themselves  were  ignorant  of  their  gene- 
alogy, so  that  the  attempt  was  a failure.  In 
these  cases  the  characteristic  was  not  definite 
enough  to  permit  trustworthy  classification. 

Classification  of  the  population  according  to 
wealth  or  income  fails  because  direct  inquiries 
will  not  be  answered  truthfully,  and  outward 
marks  fail.  Even  such  a question  as  whether 
one  is  employer,  employee,  or  working  on  one’s 
own  account  was  imperfectly  answered  in  the 
English  census  of  1891,  either  because  it  was 
misunderstood  or  through  perverseness.  It  is 
said  that  questions  in  regard  to  religious  de- 
nominations excite  suspicion  in  France  ; and 
questions  in  regard  to  mental  or  physical  in- 
firmity of  members  of  the  family  excited  con- 
siderable feeling  in  the  United  States  in  1890. 
Difficulties  of  classification  occur  also  in  occupa- 
tion statistics,  m regard  to  degrees  of  infirmity 
(blind  or  partly  blind),  degree  of  illiteracy, 
wages,  etc. 

The  practical  statistician  attempts  to  over- 
come these  difficulties  by  making  his  schedule 
as  simple  and  the  questions  as  direct  and 
unequivocal  as  possible,  and  by  arranging  the 
questions  so  that  the  answer  to  one  will  control 
more  or  less  the  answer  to  another.  In  some 
cases  it  is  better  to  take  a portion  of  the  class 
rather  than  the  whole  class,  e.g.  wages  from 
the  pay-rolls  of  large  establishments  rather 
than  from  individual  returns  by  all  workmen. 
Again,  one  set  of  statistics  will  sometimes 
control  another,  as  the  ages  of  very  young 
children  may  be  ascertained  more  accurately 
from  birth  and  death  statistics  than  from  the 
returns  of  parents,  who  often  simply  give  the 
age  to  the  nearest  year.  Finally,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  a classification  directly, 
some  symptom  or  neighbouring  circumstance 
may  be  used,  as  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
room  or  a house,  or  keeping  or  not  keeping  a 
servant,  may  indicate  social  class  or  economic 
well-being  (cp.  Ch.  Booth,  Life  and  Labour  in 
London). 

The  second  step  in  statistical  method  is 
tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  returns.  Sum- 
ming up  the  figures  in  each  class  gives  us  of 
course  the  absolute  numbers.  For  the  purpose  of 
analysis  and  comparison  these  numbers  may  be 
expressed  as  proportions,  rates,  and  averages, 
e.g.  the  population  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  85’33  per  cent  native-born,  and  14'77  per 
cent  foreign-born  ; or  of  87 '8  per  cent  white 
and  12 '2  coloured.  A rate  is  the  proportion 
between  a number  of  events  occurring  in  a year 
and  the  total  population  or  some  portion  of 


the  population  immediately  connected  with  the 
event.  It  is  generally  expressed  in  decimal 
form.  Thus  a birth-rate  would  be  expressed 
by  saying  there  are  25  births  for  1000  of  the 
population.  It  might  be  expressed  by  saying 
1 birth  for  every  40  of  the  population.  The 
former  method  is  generally  preferred.  The 
suicide  rate  in  England  is  80  per  1,000,000. 
Sometimes  a fraction  of  the  jwpulation  is  taken, 
as  in  France  there  are  171  legitimate  births  to 
1000  married  women  under  the  age  of  fifty. 
In  England  (in  1891)  there  were  8314  males 
employed  per  10,000  males  of  and  above  ten 
years  of  age,  and  3442  females  employed  j>er 
10,000  females  of  and  above  ten  years  of  age. 

A per  capita  proportion  is  sometimes  us^  in 
statistics,  for  instance  dividing  the  total  amount 
of  tea  consumed  in  any  given  country  by  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  we  get  the  per  capita 
consumption  ; or  dividing  the  total  wealth  ly 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  we  get  the  per  capita 
wealth. 

Finally  we  have  the  average  or  mean,  which 
represents  an  intermediate  value  of  a number 
of  quantities,  e.g.  average  wages,  average  birth- 
rate, etc.  (cp.  Average  ; Means,  Method  of). 

The  average  is  of  inestimable  use  in  statistics. 
It  is  the  short  expression  for  a long  series,  and 
hence  can  be  used  for  pmqwses  of  comparison, 
e.g.  the  average  marriage-rate  in  France  and 
Germany  for  twenty  years.  Some  averages  or 
means  are  more  than  this — they  are  the  middle 
value  about  which  the  variations  tend  to  con- 
centrate, as  the  average  stature  of  recruits.  In 
that  case,  the  average  is  said  to  be  typical. 

There  are  two  common  misuses  of  the  average 
in  statistical  work.  The  first  is  averaging 
quantities  which  are  not  similar.  Thus  we 
often  have  an  average  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  which  shows  us  nothing  either  in 
respect  to  wages  as  income  or  wages  as  labour- 
cost(cp.  Wages  inUxitedSt.ates  of  America). 
Such  an  average  is  not  typical.  Again,  averages 
are  drawn  from  too  small  a number  of  eases,  so 
that  any  variation  may  be  purely  accidental 
The  mathematical  method  of  determining 
whether  a variation  is  accidental  or  due  to  cause, 
is  explained  under  the  article  Error,  Law  of 
(see  further  Edgeworth,  Statistical  Methods,  in 
jubilee  volume  of  London  Statistical  Society). 

The  third  step  in  statistical  method  is  to 
comjvire  the  statistics  of  one  social  phenomenon 
with  those  of  another,  in  order  to  discover  if 
there  be  any  relation  between  the  two.  These 
relations  may  display  themselves  either  in  space 
or  time,  e.g.  high  death-rates  in  urban  com- 
munities ; hard  times  and  an  increase  of  crimes 
against  property.  This  is  simply  the  method 
of  concomitant  variations  (see  art.  Method  of 
Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  745).  In  the 
complexity  of  social  phenomena  many  causes 
are  bound  together,  and  there  is  always  danger 
of  attributing  to  one  cause  an  ctfeet  due  to 
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another.  Crime,  for  instance,  is  more  frequent 
among  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United 
States  than  among  the  native-born.  But  if  we 
take  account  of  the  larger  proportion  of  adult 
males  among  the  foreign-born,  we  shall  suspect 
that  the  greater  criminality  is  due  as  much  to 
the  sex  and  age  proportion  as  to  the  nation- 
ality. 

If  we  could  really  isolate  any  single  cause, 
the  statistical  method  would  enable  us  to 
measure  its  intensity.  How  much  is  bad  econ- 
omic condition  responsible  for  the  increase  of 
crime  ? This  is  a matter  of  greater  refinement 
of  method  which  is  sometimes  possible  but  is 
more  often  impossible.  Bad  economic  condition 
increases  crime,  but  is  very  seldom  of  such 
importance  that  a variation  in  it  results  in 
a proportionate  variation  in  the  amount  of 
crime. 

The  statistical  method,  therefore,  gives  us 
quantitative  measurements  of  social  phenomena. 
It  reveals  to  us  certain  relations  which  are 
more  or  less  constant.  Some  of  these  are 
merely  the  expression  of  a fact  whose  cause  we 
do  not  know,  e.g.  the  constant  excess  of  male 
over  female  births.  Others  are  the  expression 
of  a relation  which  remains  constant  so  long 
as  circumstances  remain  about  the  same,  as 
that  the  rate  of  suicide  in  England  is  80  per 
1,000,000  inhabitants.  Others  are  expressions 
of  variations  which  are  put  into  the  form  of 
cause  and  effect,  e.g.  that  economic  condition  is 
a cause  of  crime.  The  expression  of  these 
relations  is  sometimes  called  a statistical  or 
sociological  law.  In  regard  to  these  so-called 
laws,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  (1)  that 
they  are  merely  empirical  laws  of  no  high  degree 
of  validity — simple  regularities  that  may  be 
easily  affected  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 
Suicide  is  influenced  not  only  by  economic  con- 
dition, but  by  social  opinion,  religious  belief, 
external  hindrances,  etc.,  so  that  the  number 
varies  from  year  to  year.  (2)  That  the  regu- 
larities of  the  mass  have  no  comi)elling  force 
over  tlie  individual.  That  the  rate  of  suicide 
in  England  remains  constant  from  year  to  year, 
does  not  mean  that  I am  in  any  more  danger 
of  committing  suicide  than  if  the  rate  fluctuated 
capriciously.  (3)  This  last  affirmation  means 
that  statistics  do  not  affect  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  They  only  show 
that  social  actions  are  controlled  often  and 
demonstrably  by  certain  great  and  general 
influences.  These  things  are  sometimes  for- 
gotten when  we  speak  of  the  inevitableness  of 
social  laws,  of  the  responsibility  of  society  for 
the  crimes  committed  in  its  bosom,  of  the 
budget  that  must  be  paid,  the  budget  of  the 
galleys,  the  scaffold,  and  the  prison  (see  article 

on  Statistics). 

[Von  Mayr,  Statistik  und  Gesellschaftslehre, 
Erster  Band  : Theoretische  Statistik. — Meitzen, 
Geschichte,  Theorie,  und  Technik  der  Statistik. — 


Westergaard,  Die  Orundziige  der  Theorie  der  Sta- 
tistik.— Von  John,  Oeschichte  der  Statistik. — 
Kitmelin,  Reden  und  Aufstitze,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  Zur 
Theorie  der  Statistik. — Lexis,  article  “Statistik” 
in  HandwSrterbuch  der  Staatsvnssenschaften. — 
BertiUon,  Cours  elhnentaire  de  Statistique.  — 
Levasseur,  La  Population  Franqaise. — Edgeworth, 
Statistical  Methods,  in  Jubilee  Volume  of  Statistical 
Society. — Venn,  The  Logic  of  Chance. — Keynes, 
The  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy. — 
Mayo-Smith,  Statistics  and  Sociology.']  K.  M.  -s. 

Statistics.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  still  unsettled  whether  statistics  is  more 
properly  a science  of  things  or  a science  of 
method,  the  teim  may  be  held  to  cover  both 
fields.  As  a science  of  method  it  is  treated  in 
the  article  Statistical  Method  (q.v.).  Even 
as  a science  of  things,  however,  controversy  is 
not  slight  as  to  its  precise  content,  whether  it 
be  concerned  only  with  the  examination  of  the 
conditions,  past  and  present,  of  different  states 
and  peoples,  and  the  best  modes  of  securing 
knowledge  in  this  field  ; whether  the  facts 
irith  which  it  is  concerned  are  limited  to  those 
which  permit  of  presentation  in  numerical 
fonn  ; or  whether  facts  presentable  in  such 
form,  no  matter  to  what  branch  of  knowledge 
they  relate,  are  to  be  considered  within  its 
scope.  It  is  certain  that  workers  of  great 
eminence  have  not  been  contented  to  limit  the 
scope  of  statistical  investigation  to  the  facts  of 
human  societies,  while  very  valuable  additions 
to  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  statement 
and  description  of  conditions  which  were  not 
susceptible  of  any  accmate  measurement  for 
precise  comparison  with  cognate  facts. 

In  any  branch  of  statistical  investigation 
which  deals  with  human  beings,  and  matters  in 
W'hich  they  are  concerned,  the  observation  of  a 
numerous  aggregate  of  cases,  grouped  together 
on  account  of  similarity  in  some  condition  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
investigation,  is  necessary.  Individual  cases 
show  considerable  difl'erences  in  the  intensity 
of  any  characteristic  possessed  by  them  ; but  in 
a numerous  aggregate  it  frequently  ha23pens 
that  the  degree  of  iiTegularity  is  not  so  great 
but  that  some  type  can  be  determined  to  which 
all  more  or  less  approximate.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  type  and  of  the  extent  and  frequency 
of  variations  from  it  are  important  problems. 
Tlie  comparison  of  the  measurements  corre- 
sponding to  the  type  derived  I'rom  difl'erent 
aggregates  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
aj)plications  of  statistical  knowledge.  The 
aggregates  may  differ  either  in  the  time  or  in 
the  place  at  which  they  are  obseived,  or  in  both. 
Country  and  country,  time  and  time,  may 
be  compared  by  comparison  of  the  tabulated 
measurements  of  the  characteristic  in  question, 
and  the  progress  of  different  countries  over  any 
selected  jjeriods  may  also  be  compared.  The 
Graphic  Method  {q.v.)  is  one  of  great  utility  for 
the  effective  carrying  out  of  such  comparisons. 
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Tho  comparison  of  various  phenomena  which 
are  symptomatic  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
aggregate  under  examination  is  of  more  than 
merely  scientific  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
point  the  way  to  an  advantageous  modification 
of  the  influences  of  which  the  symptom  in 
question  serves  as  a measure.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  remarked  that  the  regularity 
manifested  by  some  phenomena  of  this  class 
lias  been  incorrectly  interpreted  as  indicating 
a lack  of  free-will  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
The  steadiness  of  the  number  of  crimes  in 
jiroportion  to  population  has  impressed  some 
observers  with  the  idea  that  the  criminal  is  a 
victim  of  some  evil  necessity  for  which  he  is 
not  personally  responsible.  A closer  and  wider 
investigation  of  facts  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  criminality  is  dependent  on  human  char- 
acter, and  is  only  constant  under  conditions 
which  imply  constancy  in  the  moral  tone  of 
the  aggregate  under  examination.  In  any  case 
the  regularity  in  the  aggregate  implies  no  com- 
pulsion on  any  individual.  As  above  pointed 
out,  careful  research  into  related  phenomena 
may  reveal  the  appropriate  means  for  introduc- 
ing beneficent  modifying  influences  to  diminish 
criminality.  A connected  subject  is  that  of 
forecasting  the  future  from  observations  of  the 
past.  The  observed  regularities  in  statistical 
phenomena  can  only  be  expected  to  continue 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  producing  causes,  of 
the  operation  of  which  the  observed  phenomena 
are  symptoms,  continue  to  operate  in  equal 
intensity  in  future. 

In  all  statistical  enquiries  having  as  their 
object  the  determination  of  a type  which  may 
be  representative  of  the  aggregate  to  which  the 
enquiry  refers,  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  aggregate  should  not  be 
lost  by  including  under  the  one  aggregate  two 
or  more  groups  of  essentially  different  characters. 
Recently  Professor  Karl  Pearson  has  shown 
how,  in  certain  cases,  the  observations  relating 
to  such  separate  gi’oups  may  be  sufficiently 
disentangled  to  permit  of  studying  the  results 
separately,  by  the  application  of  a suitable 
jirinciple  in  dealing  with  the  numerical  observa- 
tions when  the  separation  of  tho  groups  them- 
selves, before  making  tho  observations,  is  not 
open  to  the  investigator  (cp.  PhU.  Trans.,  1894 
and  1895). 

[For  the  history  of  the  progress  of  statistical 
science  reference  may  bo  made  to  Meitzen,  Ge- 
schichte,  Thcorie  und  Technik  tier  Statisiik,  and 
for  a statement  of  the  development  of  official 
statistics  and  their  present  position,  to  the  article.s, 
chiefly  by  Dr.  E.  Mischler,  “ Die  amtliche  Sfatistik 
in  den  einzelnen  Staaten”  in  Conrad’s  llandieorter- 
buch ; also  to  tho  works  mentioned  in  tho  article 
on  Statistical  Method,  to  tho  acldre.ss  by  Sir 
Rawson  Rawson  and  the  papers  by  Dr.  Monat 
and  Mr.  Guy  in  the  Jubilee  volume  of  the  Ro}’al 
Statistical  Society  .and  tho  presidential  address  to 
the  same  society  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin  in  the 


Journal  for  1896,  and  to  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon, 
Coura  iUmentaire  da  Statiatiqw.  For  first  use  of 
term,  see  Ache.vwaLL,  G.  There  are  several 
very  useful  compilations  of  comparative  statis- 
tics, among  which  that  of  Dr.  von  Juraschek, 
Geographiach-staiiatiache  TaJbdlen,  is  very  compact 
and  includes  much  of  general  utility  in  its  annual 
issues.  The  elaborate  bibliographies  of  various 
subjects  attached  to  the  chapters  of  Dr.  von  MajT’s 
Statiatik-  und  GeaeUachaftaUhre  may  be  referred  to 
for  information  as  to  the  extensive  literatnre  under 
special  heads.  W.  F.  Sheppard  “ On  the  Geometri- 
cal Treatment  of  the  ‘ Normal  Curve  ’ of  Statistics  ” 
in  the  Proceedinga  of  the  Pjyyal  Society,  voL  IxiL 
number  381,  p.  170,  1897.]  a.  w.  r. 

STATUTE  OF  ilERCHANTS.  This 
measure,  recognised  as  law  in  1285,  possesses  a 
two-fold  importance,  the  one  in  the  histoiy  of 
constitutional,  the  other  in  that  of  commercial 
law.  It  was  really  an  ordinance  put  forth  by 
the  king  and  council  at  Acton  Bnmell  in  12  S3 
in  the  presence  of  deputies  from  the  towns, 
owing  to  which  last  circumstance  it  acquired 
the  authority  of  a parliamentary  statute. 
Commercially  it  was  of  importance  as  being 
designed  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  debts. 
The  machinery  for  creating  a “contract  of 
record,”  which  is  the  legal  definition  of  the 
statute  merchant,  had  before  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  been  by  way  of  recognisance.  This 
procedure,  which  took  place  in  the  king's 
court,  was  afflicted  with  “the  law’s  delay” 
(stat.  mere.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  6),  to  remedy  which 
the  new  measure  was  enacted.  It  was  probably 
borrowed  at  the  instance  of  foreign  merchants, 
as  the  preamble  of  the  act  discloses,  from  the 
debt  book  (Schuldbuch)  of  Hambui^,  Riga,  and 
other  continental  towns.  The  expository  re- 
enactment in  1285  of  the  ordinance  of  1283 
recites  the  “malice  and  false  interpretation” 
of  the  sheriff's  as  its  justification,  an  evidence 
that  the  law  had  influential  opponents.  The 
original  ordinance  of  1283  provided  that  a 
debtor  should  appear  with  his  creditor  before 
the  mayor  of  London,  Hull,  or  Bristol,  make 
acknowledgment  of  his  debt  and  of  the  day  of 
payment,  and  \vitness  with  his  seal  the  eniry 
of  this  acknowledgment  or  recognisance  by  a 
clerk  iqion  a bill  obligatory  (cscrit  de  Mi- 
gacion)  sealed  with  the  king’s  seal.  This 
bill  was  transcribed  on  to  a roll  in  the 
custody  of  the  mayor.  On  the  day  of 
imymeut  due  the  creditor  was  entitled  to 
present  his  bill  to  the  mayor,  and  on  its  verifi- 
cation by  the  roll,  the  mayor  was  empowered  to 
cause  the  movables  of  the  debtor  to  be  sold  to 
the  amount  of  the  debt  or  in  default  of  a 
purchaser  to  be  delivered  to  the  creditor  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  king’s  seal  conveyed  a 
title  to  the  purchaser.  In  default  of  movables 
within  the  mayor’s  jurisdiction,  the  recognis- 
ance might  be  certified  into  chancery,  and  any 
sheriff  on  receiving  a writ  from  the  chancellor 
was  authorised  to  seize  and  sell  the  debtor’s 
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movables  within  his  jurisdiction.  In  default 
of  goods,  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  be 
seized  and  imprisoned  at  the  creditor’s  expense 
for  bread  and  water,  which  expense  was  added 
to  the  debt.  If  the  creditor  were  a merchant 
stranger  the  debtor’s  goods  might  further  be 
charged  with  the  expenses  occasioned  by  deten- 
tion in  England.  Sureties  were  permitted, 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  principal 
debtor.  In  1285  this  was  modified  by  the 
provision  that  the  creditor  might  procure  the 
arrest  of  the  debtor’s  person  immediately  upon 
default,  and  a compulsory  sale  of  the  debtor’s 
chattels  was  legal  only  after  the  interval  of 
two  quarters  of  a year,  within  which  time  the 
imprisoned  debtor  was  at  liberty  to  order  the 
sale  himself.  This  charge,  while  improving 
the  security  of  the  creditor,  was  also  in  a 
measure  favourable  to  the  debtor  as  facilitating 
a profitable  realisation  of  assets  (see  Law  Mer- 
chant). The  statute  was  also  extended  to  all 
fairs  (see  Fairs  and  Markets  ; Medi.®val 
Fairs  on  the  Continent).  Another  provision 
shows  that  the  use  of  the  ordinance  had 
been  enlarged  to  secure  debts  due  from  English 
landowners  ; for  the  merchant  creditor  became 
entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the  debtor’s  lands, 
and  therewith  to  the  rights  incident  to  a freehold 
such  as  the  writ  of  Novel  Disseisin,  to  protect 
his  possession,  and  this  even  against  the  debtor’s 
heir.  It  is  evident  that  these  changes  gave 
great  offence  to  the  landed  gentry,  for  in  1311 
the  lords  “ordainers”  procured,  among  the 
ordinances  of  that  year,  a prohibition  of  the 
extension  of  the  statute  of  merchants  to  parties 
other  than  merchants,  and  of  seizures  under  it 
to  other  lands  than  burgages,  i.e.  lands  in 
towns  holden  at  a rent.  At  the  same  time 
the  statute  was  excluded  from  fairs  where  it 
interfered  with  the  seignorial  rights,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  towns  of  Newcastle,  Nottingham, 
Exeter,  Southampton,  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Canterbury,  Shrewsbury,  and  Norwich.  The 
procedure  under  the  statute  of  merchants 
which  went  by  the  name  of  a “statute 
merehant  ” became,  at  a later  date,  practically 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  a “statute 
staple  ” (see  Staple).  The  statute  merchant 
is  described  by  Tomlins’s  Law  Dictionary,  ed. 
1835,  as  “one  of  the  common  assurances  of  the 
kingflom.”  The  act  of  1285  was  repealed  by 
the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  1863. 

[D.  Macpherson,  Annals  qf  Commerce,  London, 
1805,  i.  439,  441. — Statutes  of  the  Realm,  1810, 

53,  98,  165,  285. — T.  E.  Tomlins,  Law  Diction- 
“ry,  London,  1835  (4th.  ed.),  (s.v.). — G.  Schanz, 
Snglische  Ilandelspolitik,  Leipzig,  1881,  i.  389, 
— VV.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  Ox- 
ford, 1877,  ii.  116,  330.  Chronological  Table  of 
Statutes,  London,  1890,  p.  14.  — Pollock  and 
Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  Cambridge,  1895,  ii. 
^*^2.]  I.  8.  L. 

STATUTE  OF  MERTON.  See  Merton, 
The  Statute  of. 


STATUTUM  MERCATORUM.  See  Statute 
OF  Merchants  and  Law  Merchant. 

STEELBOW  TENANTS  (Scotland)  were 
farmers,  receiving  from  the  landowner  a certain 
quantity  of  stock,  corn,  straw,  and  implements 
with  the  land.  These  “ steelbow  goods”  had 
to  be  returned  in  kind  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 
The  system  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  Villeinage  was  falling  into  decay, 
and  the  new  class  of  free  tenants  had  not 
enough  capital  of  their  own  to  stock  their 
farms  without  aid  from  the  landowner. 

Similar  circumstances  in  England  produced 
the  same  results  in  the  ‘ ‘ stock  and  land  ” 
leases,  which  appeared  after  the  Black  Death. 
Adam  Smith  mentions  the  survival  of  this 
tenure  in  the  Highlands,  and  compares  it  with 
the  metayer  system  of  France  (see  Metayage). 
He  complains  that  the  great  share  the  land- 
owner  took  of  the  farm  produce — one  half — 
must  be  a great  hindrance  to  improvement  of 
the  land. 

No  tenant  would  take  the  trouble,  risk,  and 
expense  of  improvements,  of  which  he  did  not 
reap  the  whole  benefit.  Moreover,  the  land- 
owner’s cattle  were  used  too  much  for  carriage 
and  other  outside  purposes,  the  profits  of  which 
were  not  shared  with  the  landowner. 

L.  R.  H. 

STEELYARD,  The,  was  the  establishment 
in  London  of  the  Easterlings,  the  German 
merchants  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  Hanse. 

It  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  a short  distance  to  the  west  of  London 
Bridge ; occupying,  in  fact,  part  of  the  site  of 
the  present  Cannon  Street  railway  station.  It 
formed  a parallelogram,  somewhat  less  than  200 
feet  wide  along  the  river,  with  a depth  twice  as 
great  back  to  Thames  Street  ; it  included,  besides 
wharves,  warehouses,  and  residences,  a stately  hall 
adorned  by  Holbein  with  allegorical  representations 
of  the  Triumph  of  Riches  and  the  Triumph  of 
Poverty  ; and  the  whole  was  enclosed  on  the  three 
landward  sides  by  strong  walls.  That  such  de- 
fences were  necessary  is  shown  by  the  events  of 
1493,  when  a London  mob  burst  in  and  pillaged 
the  warehouses  and  chambers.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hanseatic  merchants  from  England  in  1598, 
the  land  and  buildings  remained  the  property  of 
the  League,  and  were  let  to  German  and  other 
merchants  for  business  purposes.  Even  when  the 
old  edifices  were  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  it  was  thought  well  to  replace  them  by  new 
warehouses,  which  continued  to  belong  to  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg, 
until  the  property  was  sold  to  a railway  company 
in  1852.  There  were  similar  though  smaller 
establishments  at  Boston  and  Lynn,  kno^vn  by  the 
same  name. 

[The  one  great  authority  is  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
Urkundliche  Oeschichte  des  hansischen  Stahlhofes 
zu  London,  Hamburg,  1851,  where  will  be  found 
the  most  minute  and  intricate  details  of  the  history 
of  the  several  buildings.  Based  upon  this  is  the 
popular  article  on  “ The  Hanseatic  Steelyard  in 
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London  ” in  K.  Pauli,  Pictures  of  Old  England, 
Eng.  trans.  1861.  The  origin  of  the  name  and  of 
the  German  equivalent  (Sta/iiAo/"  is  uncertain  ; with 
the  older  explanations  in  Lappenberg  pp.  70,  174, 
compare  the  more  recent  in  the  Centv/ry  Diction- 
ary {s.v.).  Pictures  and  plans  of  the  Steelyard 
are  given  at  the  end  of  Lappenberg,  and  in  Herbert, 
Livery  Companies,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. — where,  however, 
there  are  some  gross  mistakes  in  the  identification. 
Of  the  account,  probably  somewhat  idealised,  given 
by  Werdenhagen,  De  rebuspvMicis  Ilanseatids, 
1641,  of  the  quasi-monastic  or  collegiate  regula- 
tions for  the  daily  life  of  the  residents,  an  abridge- 
ment will  also  be  found  in  Herbert  (u.s.).  Stow, 
Survey  of  London,  1598  (in  ed.  Morley,  1890,  p. 
233)  gives  a list  of  Hanseatic  imports,  and  of  the 
buildings  in  his  time.  The  most  recent  account 
of  the  last  days  of  the  Hanse  in  England  is  that  of 
Kichard  Ehrenberg,  Hamhurg  und  England  im 
Zeitalter  der  Konigin  EliiaJbeth,  Jena,  1896] 
(see  Hanse  of  London  ; Hanse  Towns  ; Hanse- 
atic Leagoe).  w.  j.  a. 

STEIN,  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl, 
Freiherr  vom  (1757-1831),  was  by  birth  an 
imperial  knight,  sovereign  in  his  o-wn  terri- 
tories, and  owing  no  allegiance  to  any  one  but 
the  emperor.  In  1773  he  went  to  Gottingen, 
then  the  great  centre  of  juristic  and  political 
teaching,  where  he  studied  law,  and,  in  an 
extra-academic  way,  English  history,  politics, 
and  political  economy.  He  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  adopted  his  doctrines,  diverging  from 
him  only  in  points  on  which,  as  statesman, 
German,  and  man  of  the  19th  century,  he 
was  led  to  modify  his  views.  In  1777  he 
left  the  university  and  ti'avelled  in  Germany 
for  about  three  years.  In  1780  he  entered 
the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the 
department  of  mining,  and,  four  years  later, 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Westphalian 
mines.  Nor  was  he  unfitted  for  the  position  ; 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  declared  him  to  be 
one  of  the  men  of  his  time  best  acquainted 
with  metallurgy.  In  1784  he  was  employed 
on  a mission  to  induce  the  elector  of  Mainz  to 
join  the  league  of  princes  which  Frederick  was 
forming  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Joseph  II.  in 
relation  to  South  Germany  ; in  this  mission  he 
was  successful.  In  1786-87  he  made  a miueral- 
ogical  and  technical  visit  to  England.  Declin- 
ing diplomatic  appointments  which  were  offered 
to  him,  he  was  made  a director  of  the  war- 
and-domains  chambers  of  Cleves  and  Hamm, 
and  became  in  1796  supreme  iiresident  of  all 
the  chambers  in  Westphalia,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  system  of  road-making  without 
corvees.  He  was  employed  in  the  transfer  to 
Prussia  of  the  dominions  of  tlie  Westphalian 
bishoprics  in  accordance  with  the  principal 
resolution  of  the  imperial  deputation  in  1802, 
and  performed  the  task  with  great  judgment 
and  forbearance.  In  1804  he  became  Prussian 
minister  of  state,  with  the  charge  of  customs. 


excise,  trade,  and  manufactures  — an  office 
which  he  carried  on  with  his  accustomed  vigour 
and  industry.  His  most  important  achieve- 
ment in  this  position  was  the  abolition  of 
provincial  customs,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
establishment  of  free  trade  within  the  Prussian 
dominions  (Decembef  1805).  He  was  by  nature 
a practical  economist,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Prussian  catastrophe,  he  h^  devoted  himself 
to  the  conduct  of  the  national  industry  and 
finance  exclusively.  But  the  circumstances  of 
his  country  inspired  him  with  a war  policy. 
Objecting  to  a man  so  able  and  patriotic  as 
Hardenberg  being  passed  over  by  the  king 
at  a critical  period,  as  well  as  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  a personal  cabinet  distinct  &om  the 
ministry,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  his 
dismissal  in  January  1807.  He  was  recalled 
in  the  same  year,  and  remained  in  office  for 
thirteen  months.  His  immediate  task  was  to 
bring  the  French  occupation  to  an  end  by 
paying  the  indemnity  ; his  further  task  was 
the  civil  reorganisation  of  Prussia,  as  Scham- 
horst  was  charged  with  the  military.  He  now 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Hardenberg 
the  great  peaceful  revolution — for  such  it 
deserves  to  be  called — ^usually  designated  the 
Stein- Hardenberg  legislation.  In  September 
1808  Napoleon  intercepted  a letter  of  Stein's 
which  revealed  his  anti-French  designs,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  king  refused  to  adopt 
the  minister’s  warlike  policy,  whilst  the  French 
party  among  the  noblesse  caballed  against 
him.  Accordingly  in  the  November  of  that 
year  he  resigned  office.  He  drew  up  in  his 
retirement  a political  testament,  from  whicli, 
as  well  as  from  other  manifestos  of  his,  we 
gather  that,  besides  the  economic,  administra- 
tive, and  municipal  reforms  already  effected  or 
at  least  matured  in  conception,  he  contemplated 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  a 
reform  of  the  nobility,  an  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  reform,  and  the  introduction  of 
some  sort  of  parliamentary  system. 

Haring  taken  a leading  part  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Prussia,  he  became,  after  an 
interval  of  foreed  quietude,  the  princijial  author 
of  the  liberation  of  Germany.  In  December 
1808,  Najioleon  issued  a decree  of  proscription 
against  him,  and  he  retired  first  to  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  afterwards  by  invitation  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  Russia,  becoming  for 
years  his  chief  adviser,  especially  on  German 
alfairs.  He  accompanied  the  Russian  army  in 
its  march  to  Prussia,  and  was  usually  at  the 
headquartei-s  of  the  allies  till  they  entered 
France.  When  the  central  administration  for 
the  government  of  the  recovered  provinces  was 
formed,  Stein  was  made  a member  of  it,  and, 
on  its  reconstitution  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
he  was  placed  at  its  head.  He  was  a strong 
advocate  of  the  displacement  of  Napoleon  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons — which  latter 
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seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  only  possible 
policy  at  the  time.  He  was  invited  by  Metter- 
nich  to  preside  in  the  diet  of  the  new  con- 
federation, and  by  Hardenberg  to  act  as 
representative  of  Prussia  in  that  body,  but 
declined  these  offers.  He  took,  however,  some 
part  in  local  government,  presiding  over  the 
provincial  estates  of  Westphalia  during  three 
of  their  sessions.  The  king  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state  in  1827.  He 
spent  much  of  his  later  years  in  organising  a 
society  for  the  publication  of  the  original 
materials  of  German  history — a project  real- 
ised in  Pertz’s  Monummta. 

Stein  had  great  moral  elevation  and  a 
massive  gi'andeur  of  character,  and  is  altogether 
an  impressive  and  imposing  figure.  There  is 
much  about  him  that  reminds  us  of  Turgot. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  his  defects,  amongst  which 
was  a somewhat  narrow  Germanism,  which 
however  probably  aided  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  historic  office  by  giving  him  the 
necessary  concentration  and  intensity.  He 
was  not  without  aristocratic  prejudices,  and 
was  only  imperfectly  imbued  with  the  modern 
spirit.  But  he  was  a great  man  and  did  a 
great  work  ; and  not  only  Germany  but  Europe 
should  hold  his  memory  in  everlasting  honour. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Stein-Harden- 
berg  legislation  was  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  two 
ministers  whose  names  are  peculiarly  associated 
Vi-ith  it  were  alone  in  advocating  or  planning 
the  emancipation  edict.  Frederick  William 
HI.  had  always  had  such  a measure  at  heart ; 
it  was  thoroughly  prepared  in  public  opinion, 
and  had  been  elaborated  by  a special  com- 
mission (see  Hardenberg  and  Schon).  In 
this  edict,  signed  by  the  king  October  9,  1807, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  serfdom  (Unterthanigkeit) 
of  those  who  possessed  their  peasant  holdings 
by  hereditary  tenure  should  at  once  cease  to 
exist  throughout  the  monarchy,  and  that  serf- 
dom should  come  to  an  end  altogether  from 
Martinmas  1810.  The  menial  services  to 
which  peasants  had  been  subject  were  also 
abolished  ; but  any  obligations  to  their  lords, 
binding  them  as  free  persons — arising,  that  is 
to  say,  out  of  their  possession  of  property  or 
out  of  a special  contract — were  to  remain  un- 
changed until  redeemed  by  mutual  agreement. 
Frederick  William  I.  had  abolished  serfdom 
on  the  royal  domains  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  properly  so  called,  in  the  case  of 
peasants  holding  directly  from  the  crown  ; and 
uow  on  28th  October  1807  a cabinet  order 
extended  this  abolition  to  all  the  domains  ; 
and  in  the  following  July  the  domain  tenants 
obtained  full  right  of  property  in  their  hold- 
mgs,  subject,  however,  to  the  continued  payment 
of  certain  dues  and  services. 

The  emancipating  edict  also  established  free 
trade  in  land  thongh  not  in  the  modem 


English  sense  of  the  phrase.  It  was  a rule  of 
law  that  noble  estates  could  only  be  held  by 
nobles,  and  that  persons  of  the  middle  class 
{hiirgerUcher  Herkunft)  could  only  possess 
them  by  special  permission  of  the  king  ; so 
also  that  peasant  land  could  ouly  be  held  by 
j)easants,  and  lands  belonging  to  civic  com- 
mnnities  by  citizens.  All  these  rnles  were 
now  abolished,  special  provisions  being  intro- 
duced at  Stein’s  suggestion  to  prevent  the 
undue  consolidation  of  peasant  holdings  or 
their  absorption  into  the  estates  of  the  land- 
lords. The  restrictions  were  also  removed 
which  prevented  the  members  of  the  several 
social  classes  from  engaging  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, and  in  general  forbade  their  passing  into 
classes  to  which  they  did  not  previously  be- 
long ; and  every  one  was  set  at  liberty  to  choose 
or  change  at  will  his  calling  or  trade.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  these  reforms  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  regeneration  of  Prussia,  and  did 
much  to  awaken  the  strong  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism and  sense  of  national  unity  which  brought 
about  in  the  following  years  the  liberation  of 
the  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon. 

Hardenberg  afterwards  considerably  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  the  emancipating 
edict.  By  the  ordinance  of  16th  March  1811, 
all  dues  and  services  fi-om  tenants  on  the 
domain  lands  were  abolished  in  consideration 
of  definite  money  payments ; and  on  14th 
September  of  the  same  year  a corresponding 
edict  was  issued  relating  to  peasants  on  the 
estates  of  landlords.  This  last  made  the 
peasant  full  owner  of  the  land  he  cultivated, 
and  relieved  him  of  all  payments  in  kind  or 
in  money,  and  all  labour  on  the  property  of 
the  landlord,  who  was  compensated  by  receiv- 
ing a portion  of  the  tenant’s  holding — one-third 
in  the  case  of  hereditary  tenancies,  and  one- 
half  in  the  case  of  a tenancy  for  life  or  for  a 
term  of  years  or  at  will — and  by  being  at  the 
same  time  set  free  from  all  his  legal  obligations 
of  contributing  towards  the  maintenance  or 
assistance  of  the  tenant.  For  the  surrender 
of  the  fixed  proportion  of  the  holding  might 
be  substituted,  with  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord, either  a yearly  rent  or  the  immediate 
payment  of  an  equivalent  sum  of  money. 
These  enactments  had  the  effect  of  establishing 
the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  as  it  now 
exists  in  Prussia. 

Further  steps  were  also  taken  to  remove 
restrictions  on  trade.  In  December  1810,  it 
had  been  enacted  that  a trade  certificate  should 
authorise  the  holder  to  practise  a trade  any- 
where in  the  monarchy,  without  interference 
from  any  corporation  or  individual.  By  the 
edict  of  7th  September  1811,  Hardenberg 
practically  abolished  gilds,  or  at  least 
deprived  them  of  all  coercive  power,  and 
changed  them  into  voluntary  associations. 
This  later  legislation  of  Hardenberg,  both  as 
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to  land  and  as  to  trade,  was  disapproved  by 
Stein,  who  was  more  conservative  by  tempera- 
ment, and  wished  rather  to  reform  than  to 
abolish  old  German  institutions. 

[Stein  wote,  at  the  request  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Bavaria,  an  autobiography,  in  very  curt 
and  official  style,  which  originally  ended  at  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  but  to  which  some  passages  were 
subsequently  added,  describing  his  occupations 
after  his  retirement.  E.  M.  Arndt,  anthor  of 
Des  deutschen  Vaterland,  who  saw  much  of 
Stein  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  liberation 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  -wrote  in  1850,  by  desire  of 
Bunsen,  his  recollections  of  the  statesman.  The 
standard  German  life  is  that  by  G.  H.  Pertz 
(the  editor  of  Monumenta  Gervmniae  Historica) 
in  6 vols.,  a most  valuable  work  on  the  man  and 
his  period.  The  English  reader  will  find  a full 
account  of  both  in  Prof.  Seeley’s  Life  and  Times 
of  Stein  (3  vols.,  1878),a  work  founded  through- 
out on  original  documents,  and  these  collected  from 
the  most  various  sources  and  studied  with  conscien- 
tious care  and  penetrating  judgment].  J.  K.  i. 

STEIN,  Lorenz  von  (1815-1890),  bom  at 
Eckernfdrde  in  Schleswig,  was  educated  at  a 
military  school  and  at  the  gymnasium  of  Flens- 
burg,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Kiel 
and  Jena.  After  ha-ving  been  for  some  time 
employed  at  Copenhagen  as  a government  official 
for  Schles-wig,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Berlin  to  complete  his  scientific  education. 
During  a subsequent  residence  at  Paris,  he 
studied  closely  the  life  of  the  people,  became 
acquainted  with  Louis  Blanc,  Considerant  and 
Caret,  and  thoroughly  learned  the  characters 
and  principles  of  these  and  other  leading 
socialists.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  professor 
extraordinary  of  the  political  sciences  at  Kiel, 
but  lost  this  position  in  1850,  when  the 
supremacy  of  Denmark  in  the  duchies  was 
restored.  In  1855  he  was  called  to  Vienna  as 
professor  of  political  science,  and  worked  there 
as  such,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  spirit,  till 
1888,  when  he  retired,  maintaining,  however, 
his  intellectual  acti-vdty  to  the  end. 

His  writings  cover  the  entire  field  of  economic 
science  and  a part  of  the  theory  of  politics, 
properly  so  called.  His  Lehrhuch  der  Li^ationol- 
OelMnomie  appeared  in  1858  (3rd  ed.  1887) ; his 
Verwaltungslehre  in  1865  et  seq.,  and  an  abridgment 
of  it,  entitled  Ilaiidbuch  der  Vericaltungslehre  in 
1870  (3rd  ed.  1887-88)  and  his  Lchrbuch  der 
Finanzioissensclwfl,  in  which  he  studied  the  finan- 
cial systems  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in 
1860  (6th  ed.  1885-86).  Ho  and  R.  von  Mom, 
are  regarded  as  the  creators  of  the  modem  science 
of  administration  ; they  substituted,  says  Cossa,  for 
the  empirical  PolisxitmsscTiscJutfl  of  the  cameralists 
(see  Camehalistic  Scibnck)  a new  science  of  ad- 
ministration adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  own  time, 
and,  of  necessity,  comprising  economic  elements. 
Stein  compares,  in  his  work  on  the  subject,  the 
administrative  systems  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  All  his  writings  give  evidence  of  a very 
high  order  of  ability,  though  sometimes  they  were 
too  much  influenced  by  the  metaphysics  of  Heoel 


(q.v.),  while  he  sometimes  is  led,  by  Lis  love  of 
system  and  his  lively  imagination,  to  erroneou-?  or 
premature  generalisations.  A special  object  which 
he  keeps  in  view  is  to  exhibit  the  close  relations 
■ivhich  exist  between  economics,  law,  and  philo- 
sophy. The  work  by  which  his  name  is  best  known 
in  England  is  his  Socialismus  und  Konimui, 
desheutigen  Franl:reichs  (1843  ; 2nd  e«L  1548.. 
in  which  he  utilised  his  early  Parisian  eiperienve:. 
It  was  afterwards  re-written  and  expanded,  and 
published  under  the  name  GeschichU  der  i^<icJen. 
Bewegung  in  Frankreich  (1850-51,.  .Stein  -was 
in  a high  degree  awakening  and  stimulating  as  a 
lecturer  and  teacher,  and  had  many  thousands  < f 
pupils,  including  a number  of  Japanese  youths, 
sent  over  by  their  government  to  study  the  western 
sciences.  He  was  editor  of  the  CerUralUatt  fiir 
Eisenbahnen  und  Dampfschiffahrt,  1861-87.  an-d 
of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Eisenbahnen  -arid  D.  der 
SsterreicJiischen  Monarchie,  1886-90. 

[Inama  in  Allg.  Deutsche Biogr. — Stammhammer 
in  Handw.  der  Staatsw. — Cossa,  Introd.  alio  St  udio 
delV  E.  P.,  ed.  1892,  p.  534  ; English  ed.  1893, 
p.  408.]  J.  K.  I. 

STEPHEN,  Jaaies  (1759-1832),  lawyer  and 
distinguished  anti-slavery  agitator,  was  mast-'-r 
in  chancery  Feb.  1811  to  March  1831.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  legal 
advocates  of  the  anti-slavery  group  (see  also 
Abolitionist). 

The  publication  of  his  most  famous  -work,  The 
Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  de: he- 
ated (2  vok.,  London,  1824-30,  Svo)  extended 
over  six  years.  The  title  exactly  describes  the 
ivork.  Vol.  i.  treats  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
West  India  slave,  showing  how  he  or  she  -was  de- 
barred from  giving  legal  evidence,  bereft  of  the 
right  of  self-defence,  and  shamefully  neglected  in 
education.  The  volume  closes  with  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  Enfranchisement  .and 
Manumission.  Vol.  in  treats  of  agricultural 
labour  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  pernicious  effect 
of  its  excess  when  forcibly  exacted,  with  the 
consequent  decline  of  population  among  the 
predial  slaves  on  sugar  estates.  Chap.  iv.  eiposef 
the  barbarities  practised  on  these  plantations  in 
excess  of  labour  exacted  under  the  lash,  both  as 
to  time  and  actual  physical  exertion.  Not  only 
is  the  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  of  the  negroes 
bad  to  the  Last  degree,  but  they  are  even  treated 
harshly  when  sick.  Instances  are  quoted  of  ill- 
treatment,  resulting  in  the  slave’s  death.  Chap, 
viii.  concludes  the  work.  Slavery  is  shewn  to  be 
a disgrace  to  Great  Britain.  The  author  quotes 
Mr.  Pitt’s  view  of  compensation,  and  makes  an 
urgent  appeal  to  parliament  to  “ undo  the  heavy 
burthen  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  ” 

This  great  work  was  both  preceded  and 
accomivanied  by  smaller  publications  on  the  subject, 
Feio  lieaso7is  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade.,  by 
the  author  of  ll'or  in  Disguise  (J.  &),  1807,  Svo. 
— A Defence  cf  the  Bill  for  the  Registration  q‘ 
Slaves  in  Letters  to  If.  Wilberforce,  London,  1816, 
8vo. — ibid.  Letter  the  Second.,  London,  1816.  Svo. 
— England  enslaved  by  her  men  Slave  Colontes. 
1st  ed.  London,  1826,  8vo,  2nd  ed.  1826,  London. 
Svo.  Stephen  also  published  Ifar  in  Disguise,  or 
the.  Frauds  qf  Neutral  Flags,  1st  ed.  London. 
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1805,  8vo  ; 3rd  ed.  London,  1806,  a pamphlet 
on  international  law,  and  The  Dangers  of  the 
Country,  by  the  author  of  War  in  Disguise  ( J.  S. ) 
London,  1807,  8vo.  a.  l. 

STERLING.  See  Easterlings  ; Pound 
Sterling. 

STEUART,  Sir  James  (1712-1780),  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  the  only  son  of  Sir  James 
Steuart,  solicitor -general  of  Scotland  ; great 
magistrates  were  also  among  his  ancestors  on 
both  sides.  Educated  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  he  was  admitted  as  an  advocate  in 
1735.  He  then,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  period,  went  abroad  and  travelled  for  some 
years  in  the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  presented  to  the  Young 
Pretender,  and  became  one  of  his  most  devoted 
and  faithful  supporters  ; he  drew  up  the  mani- 
festo addressed  to  the  people  of  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection  of  1745. 
After  Culloden,  Steuart  retired  to  France,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Angouleme,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  political  economy 
and  finance,  for  which  he  had  always  shown  a 
marked  predilection.  He  afterwards  removed 
with  his  family  successively  to  Paris,  Brussels, 
Frankfort,  Tiibingen,  Venice,  Padua,  and 
Antwerp,  thus  extending  the  range  of  his  social 
observation.  At  the  peace  of  1763  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Scotland  on  certain  con- 
ditions ; and  in  1767  recovered  the  fuU  rights 
of  citizenship.  In  1770  the  work  on  which 
his  reputation  rests  appeared.  The  range  of 
subjects  with  which  it  deals  is  indicated  in  the 
title — An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Eamocny,  being  an  Essay  on  the  Science  of 
Domestic  Policy  in  Free  Nations,  in  which  are 
particularly  considered  Population,  Agriculture, 
Trade,  Industry,  Money,  Coin,  Interest,  Circula- 
tion, Banks,  Exchange,  Public  Credit  and  Taxes. 
He  describes  it  as  “an  attempt  towards  reducing 
to  principles  and  forming  into  a regular  science 
the  complicated  interests  of  domestic  policy,” 
offering  it  only  “as  a canvas  for  better  hands 
than  his  to  work  upon.  ” The  book  was  at  first 
well  received  at  home,  but  after  the  publication 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  it  fell  into  neglect,  and 
has  never  since  been  much  studied  in  England. 
Opinion  respecting  it  has  varied  much  among 
foreign  economists.  Many  of  the  Germans  from 
Hufeland  (1807)  to  Hasbach  (1891)  have 
estimated  it  very  highly.  Herrenschwand 
declared  Steuart  to  be  the  most  thorough 
{Grundlichstc)  of  all  the  English  economists. 
Rehberg  thought  him  more  important  than 
Smith,  and  valued  so  highly  his  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  money  and  prices  that  he  said  it 
ought,  as  a work  of  instruction,  to  be  placed 
beside  the  Principia  of  N ewton.  He  thought  it 
very  desirable  that  Steuart  should  find  an 
interpreter  {Bearbeiicr),  as  Smith  had  found  one 
^ 'h  B.  Sat.  Roscher  also  holds  him  to  have 
been  “a  great  economist,”  who,  by  the  higher 


merit  of  Adam  Smith,  and  especially  by  the 
classic  form  of  the  latter’s  exposition,  has  been 
thrown  unduly  into  the  shade.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  view  of  Gentz,  “Steuart  is  to 
Smith  what  a very  practised  calculator  is  to 
a profound  mathematician  ” ; and  the  Italian 
Cossa,  whilst  admitting  that  he  has  good  ideas 
on  population,  taxes,  machinery,  the  influence 
of  the  market,  and  the  distribution  of  systems 
of  cultivation,  adds — “It  is  mere  pedantry  to 
compare  with  the  Physiocrats  and  with  Adam 
Smith,  a writer  who  could  not  distinguish 
between  money  and  capital,  value  and  price, 
wages  and  profits.”  One  characteristic  which 
has  doubtless  won  for  him  the  special  esteem  of 
the  Germans  is  the  relativity  of  his  conceptions 
(which  Roscher  regards  as  among  the  most 
marked  advances  in  economics  before  Smith), 
his  constant  reference  to  the  stage  of  general 
national  culture  as  influencing  industrial  life, 
and  his  often  repeated  enforcement  of  the 
necessity  of  adapting  public  policy  to  “the 
spirit,  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  a people.” 
He  agreed,  too,  with  most  of  the  recent  Germans 
in  his  sense  of  the  danger  of  excessive  abstrac- 
tion, of  too  wide  generalisation  in  deductive 
reasoning,  and  of  neglecting  “ the  influence  of 
concomitant  circumstances  ” on  economic  facts. 

Steuart  is  to  he  viewed  as  one  of  those  eclec- 
tics of  the  18th  century  who,  like  Forbonnais 
in  France,  Justi  in  Germany,  Sonnenfels  in 
Austria,  and  Genovesi  in  Italy,  attempted  to 
produce  a connected  series  of  dissertations  on 
the  several  subjects  with  which  political  economy 
deals,  before  the  foundation  of  the  study  on  a 
truly  scientific  basis.  He,  as  well  as  those 
foreign  writers,  adopted  a system  of  moderate 
mercantilism,  from  which  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Essays  of  Hume  had  not  converted  him. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  mercantile  school,  he  con- 
sidered political  economy  (he  had  adopted  that 
name  from  Montchr^tien)  to  bo  not  so  much 
a science  as  an  art,  having  for  its  object  “to 
provide  food,  other  necessaries,  and  employment 
for  every  member  of  a society.”  We  find  in 
him  many  survivals  of  the  characteristic  pre- 
judices of  the  mercantilists.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  entertains  an  altogether  exaggerated  view  of 
the  influence  which  statesmen  can  exercise  on 
the  national  well-being.  He  dwells  too  much  on 
the  circulation  of  money  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  the  doing  which  tends  to  obscure 
all  our  notions  of  industiial  economy.  He 
over-estimates  the  importance  of  foreign  as 
compared  with  domestic  trade.  And  he  seems 
to  countenance  the  old  opinion  expressed  by 
Montaigne,  that  in  the  commerce  of  peoples 
“lo  profict  de  I’un  est  le  dommage  de  I’aultre.” 

The  plan  and  leading  features  of  the  Inquiry  will 
be  understood  from  the  following  summary 
Bk.  i.  is  devoted  to  Population.  Steuart  is  one  of 
those  named  by  Malthus  in  the  preface  to  his 
Essay  as  having  preceded  him  on  this  subject ; 
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and  lie  is  generally  admitted  to  have  treated  it 
well.  He  compares  the  generative  faculty  to 
‘ ‘ a spring  loaded  with  a weight,  which  always 
exerts  itself  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of 
that  weight,”  and  explains  clearly  how  increase 
and  decrease  of  numbers  follow  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  available  amount  of  food. 
Bk.  ii.  is  on  Trade  and  Industry.  Here  he 
seeks  to  show  how  a judicious  statesman  ought  to 
be  constantly  endeavouring,  by  legislative  inter- 
ference adapted  to  varying  circumstances,  to 
encourage  some  and  discourage  other  branches  of 
industry  and  commerce.  He  dissents  from,  and 
criticises,  the  views  of  Hume  with  respect  to  what 
the  latter  writer  considered  unfounded  ideas  as  to 
the  balance  of  trade.  Bk.  iii.  is  on  Money  and 
Coin,  which  are  treated  at  great  length ; British 
coin,  in  particular,  being  historically  dealt  with, 
and  its  defects  and  the  necessary  remedies  being 
elaborately  discussed.  In  bk.  iv.  the  author 
treats  of  Credit  and  Debts,  and  goes  fully  into  the 
theory  of  banking  and  the  history  of  some  foreign 
banks,  especially  the  Bank  of  France,  and  also 
into  the  doctrine  of  exchange.  Bk.  v.  is  on  Taxes, 
which  he  divides  under  three  heads : 1.  those 
upon  alienation,  which  he  calls  proportional; 
2.  those  upon  possessions,  which  he  calls  cumu- 
lative; and  3.  those  exacted  in  service,  which  he 
calls  personal.  A proportional  tax  is  paid  by  the 
buyer  who  intends  to  consume  at  the  time  of  the 
consumption,  and  is  consolidated  with  the  price 
of  the  commodity.  Examples  are  excises,  customs, 
stamp  duties,  postage,  and  the  like.  A cumulative 
tax  implies  no  transition  of  property  from  hand 
to  hand  ; instead  of  being  laid  on  any  determinate 
piece  of  labour  or  article  of  consumption,  it  is 
made  to  affect  past,  and  not  present,  gains. 
Examples  of  this  class  are  land-taxes,  poll-taxes, 
window-taxes,  etc.  Of  the  third  class,  the  Cokv^e 
in  France  was  an  example,  as  was  also  the  militia 
service  in  England  before  pay  was  allowed. 

The  most  important  general  rule  respecting  taxa- 
tion, according  to  Steuart,  is  that  it  ought  to  im- 
pair the  fruits,  and  not  the  fund-income  and  not 
capital.  The  net  produce  of  the  land  remaining 
after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  production  should 
alone  be  taxed,  and  so  also  only  the  produce  of 
artisan  work  over  and  above  the  “ physical  neces- 
sary ” of  the  workman,  that  is,  his  maintenance 
and  his  expense  on  tools.  He  refutes  the  notion 
that  taxes  act  as  a spur  to  industry,  whilst  admit- 
ting that  a wise  expenditure  of  them  by  the 
government  may  have  that  effect.  He  discusses 
the  Dime  Royale  of  Vauban,  and  considers  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  collection  of  taxes,  whether 
by  farming  or  through  government  commissioners. 

Steuart  is  not  an  attractive  writer.  His  failure 
to  achieve  ])opularity  must  be  in  part  attributed 
to  his  defects  of  style.  Cossa  comphains  of  his 
tiresome  digressions,  and  Dugald  Stewaut,  while 
acknowledging  him  to  be  “ very  ingenious  and 
well  informed,”  remarks  on  the  profusion  of  words 
with  which  he  often  obscures  his  meaning.  In- 
deed, Steuart  himself  apologises  for  his  prolixity 
and  other  faults  of  style,  and  tells  his  readers  that 
he  has  sacrificed  everything  else  to  perspicuity. 
But  more  adverse  still  to  his  acce})tnnce  and 
reputation  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  his  time. 


when  the  principles  of  industrial  liberty  were 
strongly  tending  towards  the  decisive  ascendency, 
both  intellectual  and  political,  which  they  were 
destined  soon  to  acquire  from  the  superior  genius 
of  Adam  Smith.  Steuart’s  book  must,  however, 
always  retain  at  least  a historical  interest  and 
value,  as  abounding  in  information  respecting  facts 
and  institutions,  and  exhibiting  the  transitional 
stage  of  economic  studies  imm^iately  before  the 
new  era  opened  by  the  Wealth  of  Kalions. 

Other  writings  of  Steuart  are  : — A Dissertation 
upon  the  Doctrine  and  PrineipUs  of  Money  applied 
to  the  German  Coins,  1761  ; The  Principles  of 
Money  applied  to  the,  Present  State  of  the  Coin  of 
Bengal,  1772  ; A Dissertaiion  on  the  Policy  of 
Grain,  1783  ; Plan  for  Introducing  Unformily 
of  Weights  and  Measures  over  the  World  (pub- 
lished posthumously).  These  tracts  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  his  collected  works  published  by 
his  son  General  Sir  James  Steuart  (6  vols.,  1S05). 
Appended  to  this  edition  are  Anecdotes  of  his  Li  fe, 
by  the  editor.  There  is  also  a biography  by  his 
nephew  Lord  Buchan,  1780.^ 

[Roscher,  Geschichte  der  X.  0.,  pp.  563,  7-15, 
767  ; Kautz,  Geschichtliche  ErUicickelung  der 
X.  0.,  p.  285 ; Cossa,  Introd.  alio  Studio  detC  E.  P., 
ed.  1892,  pp.  255  et  seq.,  Eng.  ed.  1893,  p.  233.] 

J.  K.  1. 

STEWART,  Dugald  (1753-1828),  was  son 
of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  able  successor  of 
Maclaurin  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  To  that  university 
the  young  Dugald  passed  from  the  High  School 
as  early  as  1765,  and  was  there  a pupH  of 
Adam  Ferguson  ; he  was  afterwards  a student 
at  Glasgow  for  a session,  where  Reid  was  then 
teaching.  In  1785  he  succeeded  Ferguson  in 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  till  1810. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  professors 
of  moral  philosophy  to  include  in  their  courses 
lectures  on  political  economy.  Stewart  did  so, 
and  with  great  effect,  exerting  by  his  teaching 
of  this,  as  of  the  other  subjects  he  dealt  with, 
a powerful  influence  on  many  hearers  who  after- 
wards became  distinguish^,  as  for  example 
Lords  Lauderdale,  Palmerston,  Lansdowne, 
Brougham,  and  Jeffrey,  Francis  Homer  and 
Sydney  Smith.  “ His  disciples,”  says  Sir 
James  JIackintosh,  “ he  hved  to  see  among  the 
lights  and  ornaments  of  the  council  and  the 
senate  ; and,  without  derogation  from  hi.s 
writings,  it  may  be  said  that  his  disciples  were 
among  his  best  works,”  The  course  on  econ- 
omics delivered  by  Stewart  was  prepared  by 

1 The  anxious  care  Steuart  devoted  to  his  work,  hi« 
desire  to  do  his  verj-  utmost  for  the  benefit  of  his 
countn.-,  his  earnest  anxiety  to  be  imp^ial,  stamp  his 
work  with  a powerful  and  vivid  individuality.  His 
very  motto — 

On  trahU  qvodcumque  potest  atqnt  addil  nrervo 
is  characteristic  of  his  energetic  toil  and  his  con- 
sciousness that  at  the  time  he  wrote  jiatient  labour 
was  what  was  most  needed  to  advance  the  study,  the 
interests  of  which  he  had  so  closely  at  heart. 
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him  for  publication  in  a corrected  and  ampli- 
fied form  ; but  his  son,  in  a fit  of  disappoint- 
ment and  despondency,  destroyed  the  manu- 
script, only  a small  portion  accidentally 
escaping,  along  with  those  of  other  writings 
of  his  father  and  almost  all  his  correspondence. 
■^Tiat  could  be  recovered  of  the  economic 
lectures,  whether  in  this  revised  form  or  in 
their  earlier  shape,  with  additions  from  notes 
taken  by  students  when  they  were  delivered, 
has  been  published  in  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
edition  of  Stewart’s  Collected  Works  (1877), 
vols.  viii.  and  ix. 

Whilst  in  general  agreement  with  the  practical 
conclusions  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations — of  which 
he  elsewhere  said  that  it  was  “the  most  compre- 
hensive and  perfect  work  that  had  yet  appeared 
on  the  principles  of  any  branch  of  legislation  ’’ — 
he  occasionally  criticises  Smith’s  statements  of 
theory  and  technical  phrases  and  distinctions, 
differing  from  him,  however,  with  reluctance. 
In  advocating  liberty  of  individual  enterprise  and 
unrestricted  exchange  of  the  products  of  personal 
or  national  industry,  he  goes  even  farther  than  his 
master,  as  with  respect  to  the  Navigation  Laws. 
He  also  examines  with  care  the  doctrines  of  the 
Physiocrats,  and  to  some  extent  defends  them 
against  the  strictures  of  Smith.  He  seeks  to 
enlarge  the  comprehension  of  political  economy,  so 
as  to  make  it  comprise  “all  those  speculations 
which  have  for  their  object  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  political  society.”  His  observa- 
tions everj'where  exhibit  good  sense,  clearness  of 
thought,  and  a fine  enthusiasm  for  justice,  liberty, 
and  progress.  But  he  is  sometimes  unduly  prolix, 
and  degenerates  into  commonplace  ; and  he  is  too 
much  given  to  quotation,  even  where  there  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  cited  which  might  not  as 
fitly  have  proceeded  from  his  own  pen. 

'The  subjects  successively  dealt  with  by  Stewart 
in  his  lectures  are  — population,  including  the 
question  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  small 
and  great  farms,  enclosures,  and  agrarian  policy 
in  general ; national  wealth,  with  the  distinction 
of  productive  and  unproductive  labour  ; money, 
prices,  and  interest ; trade,  especially  the  trade  in 
com  ; taxation  ; and  the  relief  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  After  the  study  of  those  subjects 
which  strictly  belong  to  political  economy,  follow 
a brief  treatment  of  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  a pretty  full  discussion  of  politics 
proper  or  the  theory  of  government.  The  biblio- 
graphy of  the  lectures  is  very  valuable. 

Besides  the  lectures,  he  was  author  of  an 
“Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Adam 
Smith,”  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1793,  and  published  in  vol.  iii.  of  its 
Transactions.  There  is  a biography  of  Stewart 
by  John  Veitch  in  vol.  x.  of  Hamilton’s  edition  of 
his  works.  J.  K.  i. 

STINT,  sometimes  called  a cattle-gate,  was 
pasture  on  which  the  tenants  of  a Manor,  and 
even  the  lord  himself,  might  graze  only  a 
limited,  “ stinted,”  number  of  cattle,  usually 
I perhaps  for  a limited  season  of  the  year.  The 
' right  of  grazing  cattle  on  stinted  pastures 


was  not  a general  but  a specific  right  of 
common  ; it  did  not  carry  with  it  ownership  of 
the  soil,  but  it  was  a real  estate,  tenable  and 
transferable  as  a freehold  or  a copyhold  tene- 
ment, like  any  other  estate  in  land. 

The  term  is  said  to  be  chiefly  used  in  the  north. 

[Elton,  Law  of  Commons  and  Waste  Lands,  ch. 

11.  and  Law  of  Copyholds,  p.  18,  note. — Woolrych, 
Law  of  rights  of  ComTOOw.— Joshua  Williams, 
Rights  of  Common. — Fitzherbert,  Extent  Maner., 

12,  13. — Gen.  Indosure  Act,  8 & 9 Viet.  c. 

118.]  E.  G.  p. 

STIPULATIO  is  the  ordinary  contract  of 
Roman  law  entered  into  between  the  parties  in 
the  presence  of  each  other  by  the  oral  form  of 
question  and  answer,  e.g.  the  stipulator  or 
promisee  asks  the  other  party,  the  promissor  or 
person  promising : Do  you  promise  to  pay 

me  1 0 aurei  ? The  promissor  answers  : I do 
promise. 

The  stipulatio  might  be  either  absolute  or 
conditional. 

It  was  a general  form,  by  which  any  kind 
of  agi-eement  might  be  made. 

Stipulatio  poenae  nomine  corresponds  in 
principle  to  the  bond  of  English  law. 

The  stipulatio  did  not  require  witnesses,  but 
it  became  usual  to  draw  up  a written  memor- 
andum (cautio)  of  its  terms,  at  the  time  of  its 
being  entered  into,  and  the  existence  of  such  a 
memorandum  was  under  the  law  of  Justinian 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  form 
of  question  and  answer  had  been  observed. 

E.  a.  w. 

STIRLING,  Patrick  James,  LL.D.  (1809- 
1891),  for  fifty  years  a well-known  and  much 
respected  lawyer  in  Dunblane,  N.B. 

Author  of  The  Philosophy  of  Trade,  or  Outlines 
of  a Theory  of  Profits  and  Prices,  including  an 
examination  of  the  principles  which  determine  the 
relative  value  of  Corn,  Labour,  and  Currency. 
(Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1846) : also  of  The 
Australian  and  Californian  Gold  Discoveries  and 
their  Probable  Consequences  (Oliver  and  Boyd, 
1853) : translator  of  Bastiat’s  Harmonies  (1860) 
and  Sophismes  (1863),  the  former  with  a notice  of 
Bastiat’s  life  and  writings.  The  Philosophy  of 
Trade  treats,  in  a highly  abstract  way,  of  value, 
labour,  profits,  rent,  foreign  trade,  the  chief  con- 
tention being,  in  opposition  to  Ricardo,  that  value 
depends  solely  on  the  relation  of  demand  and 
supply.  It  purports  to  describe  in  outline  the 
laws  which  would  regulate  the  operations  of  trade 
in  its  healthy  and  unfettered  state,  assuming  free- 
dom from  external  interference  of  every  kind,  even 
from  taxes  for  revenue.  It  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  highly  praised  in  the  N.B.  Review,  Nov. 
1846,  byDr.  T.  Chalmers — whose  favourite  student 
Stirling  had  been  in  St.  Andrews — as  “ something 
far  higher  than  an  exposition  : it  is  a rectification 
of  first  principles  ” ; and  by  George  Eliot  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  Oct.  1847,  for  “the  extreme 
clearness  of  its  illustrations  and  the  almost  geo- 
metrical form  of  its  doctrines  and  demonstrations.” 

In  the  Gold  Discoveries  one  sees  the  misgivings 
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with  which  the  new  flood  of  precious  metal  was 
regarded.  Stirling  anticipates  “ a great  social  and 
commercial  revolution,  a disturbance  of  the  rela- 
tions and  distribution  of  property  ” ; suggests  that 
prices  may  be  trebled  or  quadrupled  ; and  seriously 
“ counts  the  cost  ” of  adhering  to  the  gold  standard. 
He  has,  however,  the  true  banker’s  belief  in  the 
sacredness  of  the  money  contract.  “ The  man  who 
has  undertaken  to  pay  his  creditor  £100  sterling 
has  in  law  and  in  fact  engaged  to  deliver  to  him 
100  sovereigns,  or  25§  oz.  of  standard  gold.  Provi- 
dence, in  the  meantime,  has  furnished  the  debtor 
unexpectedly  with  cheaper  and  more  abundant 
means  of  fulfilling  this  engagement.  Is  he  to  be 
deprived  by  arbitrary  legislation  of  the  benefit  of 
those  means  ? ” In  the  end  he  concludes  that  the 
question  embraces  considerations  of  justice  and 
equity  as  weU  as  of  policy  and  expediency,  and 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  politician  or  practical 
statesman.  w.  s. 

STIRNER,  Max  (1806-1856),  born  at  Bay- 
reuth, is  the  name  by  which  Caspar  Schmidt, 
the  philosophic  individualist  anarchist,  is  most 
generally  known  in  Germany.  After  studying 
philosophy  and  theology,  he  became  a master 
at  the  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  and  was  also  a 
teacher  in  a girls’  school.  He  published,  in 
1845,  his  chief  work,  Ber  Einzige  und,  sein 
Eigenthum.  This  had  a brilliant  but  transi- 
tory success.  He  also  wrote  a History  of  the 
Reaction  after  184-8,  and  published  translations 
of  Adam  Smith  and  other  English  economists. 
His  life  was  spent  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  he  died  in  poverty.  His  position  was  that 
of  an  individualist  anarchist  of  the  most 
extreme  and  uncompromising  kind,  preaching 
the  cultus  of  the  ego  of  the  individual  almost  as 
a religion.  He  maintained  in  his  Einzige  und 
sein  Eigenthum  the  crudest  form  of  the  doctrine 
“might  is  right,”  deriving  every  right  and 
moral  sanction  from  the  individual  alone.  His 
views  on  property  are  best  expressed  in  his  own 
words,  w’hich  form  a remarkable  contrast  to 
Proudhon’s  view  that  “property  is  theft.” 
“What  is  my  property?”  asks  Stirner,  and 
answers  at  once,  “Nothing  but  that  which  is 
in  my  power  : to  what  property  am  I entitled  ? 
to  any  to  which  I entitle  myself.  I myself 
give  myself  the  right  to  property  by  taking 
property.”  He  accepts  the  principle  that  in 
labour-questions  each  should  look  out  for  him- 
self, and  will  have  no  organisation  and  no 
division  of  goods  among  the  community.  He 
would  let  all  struggle  for  existence,  and  fare  as 
best  they  can.  The  only  form  of  community 
he  would  admit  is  that  of  a “ free  union  of 
egoists,”  which  should  only  last  as  long  as  any 
one  member  of  the  union  pleased.  Stirner, 
in  fact,  is  the  jihilosophic  exponent  of  the 
extremest  form  of  Laissez  Faire  and  Indi- 
vidualism (q.v.)  in  society  and  economics, 
and  as  such  has  had  considerable  influence  over 
the  modern  school  of  anarchists  in  Germany 
and  Russia. 


[Stimer’s  chief  work  ns  Ber  Einsdge  u.nd  tein 
Eigenthum,  Leipzig,  1845,  republished  by  Fh, 
Reclam  of  Leipzig,  with  an  introduction  by  Paul 
Lauterbach. — See  also  Max  Siimerund  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  Erscheinungen  des  modemen  Geutes, 
by  R.  Schellwien,  Leipzig,  1892 ; and  (better) 
Ber  Anarchismus,  by  E.  V.  Zenker,  Jena,  1895. — 
Cf.  Nordau,  Entartung,  1892.]  H.deB.  G. 

STIVER,  the  full  predecimal  money  of 
account  of  HoUand,  Flanders,  Brabant,  liege, 
Cleves,  and  Westphalia,  may  be  stated  thus  : — 
lb.  (£)  = 3 rix  dollars  = 6 florins  [£]  = 20 
schillings  (s)  = 120  stiver  [s]  = 240  groat  (d)  = 
960  pfennig  (Cleves)  =1440  deniers  [d]  = 1920 
pfennig  or  (in  Cleves)  heUer  ; but  some  only  of 
these  items  are  selected,  and  those  to  which  we 
have  given  the  Carolingiau  titles  £ : a : d do  not 
appear  twice  over  in  the  usual  money  of  account. 
The  stiver,  when  coined,  was  in  modem  times 
the  least  silver  coin  ; it  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  5 cent  piece,  with  which  it 
is  popularly  identified. 

[P.  Kelfy,  Universal  Cambist  (1835).  — Tate, 
Modem  Cambist  (1893).]  J.  D.  R. 

STOCK.  Public  loans  may  be  raised  in 
one  of  two  ways  : either  by  the  issue  of  bonds, 
obligations,  or  debentures,  or  by  the  issue  of 
“stock.”  Bonds,  obligations,  or  debentures 
are  issued  in  fixed  amounts ; stock,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  allotted  and  transferred  in 
any  amoimts  appearing  suitable  to  the  parties 
concerned,  subject,  however,  in  some  cases  to 
certain  restiictions  prohibiting  fractions  of 
pounds  or  of  larger  or  smaller  amounts.  In 
the  case  of  securities  of  the  first  named  desciip- 
tion  the  investor  receives  a document  stating 
his  rights,  whilst  in  the  case  of  stock  the 
document,  if  anj%  which  the  holder  receives, 
merely  states  that  he  is  the  holder  of  stock  for 
a certain  amount  constituted  by  some  statute, 
or  trust  deed  or  general  bond,  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  shareholders  are  defined  (see 
Derenture  Stock). 

The  expression  “stock”  is  also  used  in 
resjiect  of  such  jiart  of  the  capital  of  a 
company  as  has  ceased  to  be  divided  into 
shares  of  fixed  and  equal  amount.  Shares  in 
comimnies  may  be  converted  into  stock  as  soon 
as  their  nominal  amount  is  jiaid  up  in  full. 

[Companies’  Act  1862,  §§  12  and  28 ; Companies’ 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  § 61.  The  conversion 
of  shares  into  stock  is  almost  universal  in  the  case 
of  Enclish  railway  and  canal  companies.]  E.  s. 

STOCK  E.XCHANGE.  See  Exchange, 
Stock. 

STOCK  JOBBING.  See  Jobber. 

STONE.  See  Measures  and  Weights. 

STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU.  If  a buyer 
of  goods  becomes  insolvent,  the  unpaid  seller 
who  has  parted  with  the  jwssession  of  the 
goods  has  a right  of  stopping  them  in  transitu, 
that  is  to  say,  he  may  resume  possession  of  the 
goods  so  long  as  they  are  in  course  of  transit, 
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and  may  retain  them  until  payment  or  tender 
of  the  price. 

[As  to  the  Roman  law,  see  Moyle,  Contract  of 
Sale  in  the  Civil  Law,  Oxford,  1892.  As  to 
English  law.  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1894,  §§  44-46  ; 
Chalmers  on  the  Sale  of  Goods,  London,  1894  ; 
and  as  to  the  French  law,  art.  1664,  of  the  Code 
Civil,  and  arts.  574-576  of  the  Code  de  Commerce], 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

STORCH,  Heinrich  Friedrich  von  (1766- 
1835),  is  sometimes  regarded  as  having,  along 
with  C.  von  Schlozer,  founded  a Germano- 
Russian  school  of  economics  ; he  had  at  least  the 
principal  part  in  natm-alising  economic  studies 
in  Russia  (see  Russian  School).  Born  at  Riga, 
he  studied  philosophy,  law,  and  political  science 
at  Jena  and  Heidelberg.  He  aftenvards  tea  veiled 
in  South  Germany  and  France,  and  published 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  Skizzen,  Scenen, 
und  Bemerlcungen  auf  einer  Meise  dureh  Frank- 
reich  gesammelt  1787.  In  1788  he  returned 
to  Russia,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles  lettres  to  the  corps  of  cadets  at  St. 
I’etersburg,  and  secretary  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  empire.  In  1799  he  was  employed  as 
teacher  of  the  daughters  of  the  czar  Paul  I., 
and  obtained,  some  time  after,  the  title  of  court 
councillor,  which  conferred  on  him  hereditar}' 
nobility.  He  was  charged  by  Alexander  I. 
and  the  empress  mother  with  the  insti-uction  in 
political  economy  of  the  granddukes  Nicholas, 
afterwards  emperor,  and  Michael.  The 
lessons  which  he  gave  to  his  imperial  pupils 
composed  the  substance  of  his  principal  work, 
Cours  dfconomie  Politique,  ou  exposition  des 
prineipes  qui  dAterminent  la  prosp6ril6  des 
nations,  6 vols.,  Petersburg,  1815. 

Storch  is,  in  essentials,  a follower  of  Adam 
Smith.  He  also  uses  J.  B.  Say  largely,  but 
judges  the  opinions  of  both  these  writers  with 
independence.  On  the  theory  of  Rent,  he 
approaches  the  School  of  Ricardo.  There  is  not 
much  originality  in  the  portion  of  the  work 
relating  to  general  theory,  but  he  is  strong  on 
several  special  subjects  ; thus,  he  gives  a full  and 
luminous  account  of  the  organisation  of  almost  all 
the  banks  of  Europe.  As  Blanqui  remarks,  he 
was  favourably  situated  for  studying  peculiar  con- 
ditions and  institutions  which  existed  in  Russia, 
but  which  had  been  overlooked  or  insufBciently 
considered  by  the  economists  of  the  western 
nations  ; hence  his  work  is  valuable  in  relation  to 
Slavery  and  the  emancipation  of  the  working 
classes.  He  described  with  praiseworthy  honesty 
the  vices  of  the  contemporary  administration  of 
justice  in  Russia,  the  spendthrift  and  irregular 
lives  of  the  nobility,  and  the  economic  and  moral 
evils  resulting  from  Serfdom.  The  book  was  too 
liberal  in  tone  for  the  Russia  of  his  day,  and  a 
Russian  translation  of  it  was  forbidden  by  the 

■ censorship. 

W e find  in  Storch  germs  of  the  principles  of  the 
Historical  School.  He  points  out  the  impossi- 

■ hility,  in  many  cases,  of  arriving  at  theorems  of 

• Universal  validity,  and  the  necessity  of  studying 


economic  phenomena  in  their  relation  to  the  stage 
of  development  which  the  wealth  and  institutions 
of  a nation  have  attained.  He  shows  a tendency 
to  the  expansion  of  economics  into  a general  theory 
of  civilisation,  as  is  indeed  indicated  by  the  title 
of  his  principal  work.  With  this  tendency  are 
connected  his  treatment  of  personal  intellectual 
and  moral  acquisitions  and  possessions  as  economic 
goods  (see  Goods,  Economic),  and  his  discussion 
of  the  differences  between  agricultiural,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  societies.  He  freely 
introduces  ethical  considerations,  led  to  this, 
doubtless,  as  Rossi  has  suggested,  by  a seuse  of 
the  importance  of  calling  the  attention  of  his 
princely  pupils  to  higher  things  than  economics. 
J.  B.  Say  published  in  France  an  unauthorised 
edition  of  the  Cours  (1823),  with  notes,  in  which 
he  sharply  contradicted  some  of  the  author’s 
opinions.  Storch,  justly  indignant  at  this,  replied 
to  some  of  Say’s  criticisms  in  a treatise  entitled 
Considerations  sur  la  nature  du  revenu  national 
(1824),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional 
volume  of  the  Cours,  and  is,  perhaps,  his  most 
mature  and  scientific  work.  In  it  he  corrects  and 
completes  Say’s  theory  of  immaterial  products, 
and  refutes  his  doctrine  that  for  an  entire  people 
the  gross  and  net  revenue  are  identical. 

The  Cours  was  freely  translated  into  German, 
with  additions,  by  Rau  (1819-26),  and  the  Con- 
siderations into  the  same  language  by  Storch 
himself  (1825).  Other  works  of  Storch  are — 
Statistische  Vebersicht  der  Statthcdterschaften  des 
russischen  Reichs,  1795;  and  Hislorisch-statisti- 
sches  Gemdlde  des  russ.  Reichs  am  Ende  des  18“” 
Jalwhunderts  (9  vols.  1797-1803).  He  also  edited 
(1803-1811)  a periodical  entitled  Russland  unter 
Alexander  I. 

[Roscher,  Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.,  p.  799. — Cossa, 
Introd.  alio  Studio  dell’  E.  P.,  p.  330,  ed.  1892  ; 
English  ed.  1893,  p.  311. — Kieseritzky  in  Allg. 
deutsche  Biogr.]  j.  k.  i. 

STORY,  Joseph  (1779-1845)  jurist,  son  of 
Elisha  Story,  was  born  at  Marblehead,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  18th  September  1779,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1798,  becoming  LL.D.  in  1821,  and 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  commenc- 
ing practice  in  Salem  in  1801.  He  rapidly 
acquired  distinction,  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  as  a democratic  member  for  Salem 
in  1805,  and  to  congi-ess  in  1808.  In  1811  he 
became  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly, 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  1829  he  was  elected  to  be  the  first 
jirofessor  of  law  at  Harvard.  In  1881  he 
declined  the  post  of  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Story  was  a profound  lawyer,  and  the  number 
of  works  he  left  behind  him  is  extraordinary. 
The  aspect  of  his  work  which  concerns  this 
dictionary  is  the  value  of  his  contributions  to 
International  Law.  His  judicial  career  began 
just  before  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  he  had  to  face 
the  intricate  questions  of  admiralty  law,  salvage, 
marine  insurance,  and  prizes.  His  study  of  these 
questions  led  up  to  that  great  work  entitled 
Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Boston. 
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1834.  A selection  from  his  decisions,  entitled 
Notes  on  the  Principle  and  Practice  of  Prize 
Courts,  was  published  in  London  in  1854. 

[Appleton’s  Oyclopcedia  of  American  Biography. 1 

0.  A.  H. 

STOTINKI.  A Bulgarian  copper  coin 
equivalent  in  currency  value  to  the  French 
centime. 

100  stotinkis — 1 leu  (or  franc).  F.  E.  a. 

STRACCA,  Benvenuto  (1509-1578),  bom 
at  Ancona,  of  a business  family.  An  eminent 
jurist  and  originator  of  scientific  commercial 
law ; he  collected  and  compiled,  on  absolutely 
systematic  lines,  a body  of  precepts  which,  up 
to  that  date,  had  been  scattered  over  innumer- 
able volumes  of  Commentaries  and  Opinions. 
His  works  contain  information  of  interest  to 
economists.  He  shows  the  usefulness  of  trade 
and  navigation  ; discusses  the  restrictions  on 
certain  branches  of  trade,  and  expresses  com- 
paratively moderate  opinions  on  the  theory  of 
usury. 

He  wrote  Be  Mercatura  sen  Mercatore, 
Venetiis,  1553. 

[See  Franchi,  Benvenuto  Stracca,  giureconsulto 
anconitano  del  secolo  XVI.,  Rome,  Loescher,  1888. 
— Gobbi,  La  concorrenza  ester  a e gli  antichi 
economisti  Italiani,  Milan,  Hoepli,  1884]. 

u.  R. 

STRIKES.  A strike  is  a cessation  of  work 
resulting  from  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  a 
body  of  workmen  either  to  break  or  not  to 
renew  their  existing  contracts  of  service.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  Act  1875,  it  has  ceased  to  be,  in 
any  case,  a criminal  offence  (see  Conspiracy, 
Common  Laav  Doctrine  of)  ; but,  where  there 
is  breach  of  contract,  the  employers  affected 
can  recover  damages  both  from  their  workmen 
and  probably  also  from  the  promoters  of  the 
strike  (see  Lumley  v.  Gye,  2 E.  and  B.  216  ; 
and  Bowen  v.  Hall,  L.R.  6,  Q.B.D.,  c. 
333).  A cessation  of  work  resulting  from  an 
agreement  not  to  renew  existing  contracts  may 
be  the  occasion  of  many  acts  civilly  or  crimin- 
ally wrongful  ; but  it  affords  in  itself  no 
ground  for  any  legal  proceedings  whatever, 
except  possibly  in  so  far  as  its  promoters  may 
be  proved  to  be  acting  “maliciously”  (see 
Temperton  v.  Russell  (No.  2),  1893,  1 Q.B., 
715). 

To  conduct  a strike  successfully,  the  men 
must  be  able  to  prevent  the  employers  obtain- 
ing a sufficient  supply  of  labour  from  other 
sources.  With  this  end  in  view,  they  gener- 
ally station  “pickets”  to  guard  the  approaches 
to  their  places  of  work  and  persuade  other 
workmen  to  keep  aw.ay.  The  mere  act  of 
“picketing”  was  formerly  considered  “in- 
timidation,” and,  therefore,  a criminal  offence. 
Under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
1871,  however,  “intimidation”  ceased  to  be 
criminally  punish.able  unless  it  was  of  such  a 


character  as  to  justify  a magistrate  in  binding 
over  the  intimidators  to  keep  the  peace  ; and  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro- 
tection of  Property  Act  1875  has  made  no 
change  in  the  law  on  this  point  (see  Curran  v. 
Treleaven,  1891,  2 Q.  B.,  545). 

Sir  R.  Giffen,  when  controller-general  of  the 
commercial,  labour,  and  statistical  depart- 
ments of  the  board  of  trade,  calculated  from 
a comparison  of  the  board  of  trade  wages 
statistics  with  the  census  returns  that  the 
amount  annually  paid  in  wages  to  British 
manual  labourers  is  about  £633,000,000  (see 
Wages),  and  from  the  figures  given  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  labour  department  on  strikes  and 
lock-outs  (see  Laboup.  Department),  it  would 
appear  that  a further  sum  of  nearly  £1,500,000, 
which  would  otherwise  be  paid  in  wages,  is 
annually  lost  on  average,  during  strikes,  to 
the  workers  employed  by  the  firms  immedi- 
ately affected.  According  to  the  report  on  the 
strikes  and  lock-outs  of  1892  (Pari.  Papers, 
c.  7403  of  1894),  700  disputes,  having  an 
average  duration  of  32  days,  and  throwing  out 
of  work  371,799  persons  employed  in  the  3000 
establishments  directly  concerned,  at  an  aggre- 
gate loss  in  their  wages  of  about  £3,900,000, 
occurred  in  the  course  of  that  year.  These 
figures  relate  to  a period  not  only  of  bad  trade, 
but  also  of  considerable  industrial  disturbance  ; 
and  they  wdl  appear  the  more  significant 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  take  no 
account  of  the  economic  effect  of  the  strikes 
upon  the  trades  that  depend  upon  the  affected 
industries  for  their  material  or  custom.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  a temporary 
cessation  of  work  may  sometimes  serve  a useful 
purpose  in  enabling  the  employers  to  clear  off 
their  surplus  stocks,  and  that  the  loss  in 
wages,  amounting,  as  it  does  after  all,  only  to 
a fraction  of  1 per  cent  of  the  total  wages 
paid  annually,  is,  in  many  cases,  made  up  for 
by  increased  activity  after  the  strikes  are  over. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  labour  that  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  disputes,  strikes,  and  lock-outs  have 
direct  reference  to  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  standard  of  wages,  or  the  introduction 
of  fixed  price-lists.  Jlany  other  disputes  relate 
to  the  standard  of  hours,  a question  which,  in 
many  cases,  forms  part  of  a conflict  with  re- 
gard to  wages.  Other  conflicts  are  undertaken 
by  trade  unions  to  obtain  the  “recognition” 
of  employers,  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  their 
organisation,  to  limit  the  number  of  youths 
entering  the  trade,  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  non-unionists  or  sometimes  that  of  women 
.and  children,  to  defend  unionist  colleagues  or 
assert  unionist  rules  and  customs,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  to  protect  the  monoply  of  work- 
men already  in  the  organisation.  But,  in  all 
cases,  the  ultimate  object  is  to  obtain  as  large 
a share  as  possible  of  the  receipts  of  the  in- 
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dustry,  and  to  exercise  a voice  as  to  the  general 
conditions  nnder  which  it  is  carried  on.  Many 
disputes  are  connected  with  special  customs 
or  circumstances  in  particular  works,  with 
attempts  to  alter  or  prevent  the  alteration  of 
various  working  arrangements,  with  questions 
of  piecework,  overtime,  holidays,  meal-times, 
and  the  introduction  and  abolition  of  systems 
of  fines,  deductions,  and  so  forth.  Some  are 
of  a merely  personal  nature,  being  connected, 
for  example,  with  the  unpopularity  of  particular 
oflicials.  “Sympathy”  or  “on  principle” 
strikes  are  those  in  which  men  engaged  in  one 
occupation  strike  without  alleging  any  special 
grievance  of  their  own,  expressly  in  order  to 
support  men  engaged  in  some  other  occupation 
who  are  involved  in  a conflict  with  their 
employers.  A conunon  instance  of  this  kind 
of  strike,  in  recent  times,  has  been  the  refnsal 
'of  dock  labourer's  to  discharge  or  to  coal 
ships  manned  by  non-unionist  crews.  There 
are  also  cases  where  a number  of  employers 
close  their  works  in  order  to  support  a 
particular  employer  against  whom  a strike  is 
■ being  directed.  Finally,  there  are  the  “de- 
marcation ” disputes,  in  which  organised  bodies 
of  workmen,  employed  in  some  complex  trade, 
like  shipbuilding,  are  at  issue  with  regard  to 
the  province  of  work  belonging  to  each  section. 
In  this  last  case,  employera,  though  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  disputes,  yet  have 
to  bear  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  the 
strikes  or  stoppages  of  work  to  which  they 
lead  (see  Fifth  arid  Final  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour,  p.  39,  par.  100). 

The  history  of  strikes  is  the  history  of  a 
series  of  struggles  on  the  part  of  trade  unions 
to  substitute  collective  for  individual  bargain- 
ing between  employers  and  workmen.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  as  organisation  in  any  given 
trade  becomes  more  perfect,  strikes  become  less 
frequent,  though  more  severe.  For,  strong 
organisation  on  both  sides  makes  possible  both 
the  formation  of  representative  joint-boards  to 
discuss  dilferences  and  the  enforcement  of 
arbitrators’  awards.  The  more  advanced  section 
of  the  labour  leaders  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
most  cases,  “ the  points  at  issue  are  not  such 
as  admit  of  decision  upon  any  principles  that 
both  parties  accept,”  and  they,  accordingly, 
conclude  that  “the  only  complete  solution  of 
the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  progress  of  the 
industrial  evolution,  which  will  assign  to  the 
‘captains  of  industry,’  as  well  as  to  the  manual 
workers,  their  proper  position  as  servants  of 
the  community.”  Fifth  and  Final  Report  of 
^he  Rmjal  Commission  on  Labour,  pt.  i.  pp.  145 
and  146  ; Pari.  Papers,  c.  7421  of  1894.  But 
the  remarkable  increase  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  number 
and  effectiveness  of  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  encourages  the  hope  that  industrial 
P®ace  may  be  best  secured  by  their  agency. 

VOL.  Ill 


Statutory  provision  for  the  settlement  of 
labour  disputes  by  regular  tribunals  -with  power 
to  enforce  their  awards  has  existed  ever  since 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  But  from  the 
time  that  the  legislature  allowed  the  conditions 
of  service  to  become  a matter  of  free  contract, 
neither  employers  nor  workmen  have  ever  been 
induced  to  make  use  of  the  judicial  machinery 
provided  for  them,  but  they  have  always  pre- 
ferred to  form  voluntary  tribunals  of  their  own. 
The  act  of  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  passed  in  1824  and 
amended  in  1837,  which  empowered  magistrates 
to  nominate  arbitrators  -with  judicial  authority 
on  the  application  of  either  party,  was  never 
appealed  to,  and  the  acts  of  1867  and  1872, 
enabling  disputants  to  confer  similar  judicial 
powers  upon  boards  chosen  by  themselves, 
proved  equally  unsuccessful.  The  policy  of 
these  acts,  however,  stiU  meets  with  some  favour 
among  politicians.  Thus,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  royal  commission  on  labour.  Sir  John 
Gorst,  reported  in  favour  of  an  act  enabling  the 
central  government  and  county  councils  to  form 
boards  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employed  in  equal  numbers  and  independent 
chairmen,  with  power  to  compel  parties  to 
industrial  disputes  to  appear  before  them  and 
give  evidence  (see  Fifth  and  Final  Repon-t  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  pp.  148,  149  ; 
Pari.  Papers,  c.  7421  of  1894).  The  majority 
of  Sir  John  Gorst’s  colleagues  were  of  opinion 
that  “no  central  department  has  the  local  know- 
ledge which  would  enable  it  to  attempt  with 
success  the  creation  of  such  institutions,  and 
that  the  intervention  of  local  authorities  cannot 
be  usefully  extended  at  present  beyond  experi- 
mental action  with  regard  to  industrial  tribunals 
to  decide  cases  arising  out  of  existing  agree- 
ments ” (see  Fifth  and  Final  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  p.  100,  par.  301  ; 
Pari.  Papers,  c.  7421  of  1894).  The  Concilia- 
tion Act,  J.896,  has  since  been  passed,  repealing 
the  Acts  of  1824,  1867,  and  1872,  and  em- 
powering the  board  of  trade  to  employ  persons 
to  investigate  the  causes  and  circumstances  of 
particular  strikes,  and  assist  the  disputants  to 
come  to  terms. 

[Crompton,  Industrial  Conciliation,  London, 
1876. — J.  E.  Davis,  Labour  and  Labour  Laws. — 
Howell,  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour, 
London,  1890. — Jevons,  The  Stale  in  Relation  to 
Labour. — Price,  Industrial  Peace,  Loudon,  1887. 
— Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England,  London,  1885. — Spyers,  The  Labour 
Question,  being  an  epitome  of  the  evidence  and 
report  of  the  royal  commission  on  labour,  London, 
1894.  — Wright,  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1881  ; and  The 
Lalmir  Gazette,  the  Annual  Reports  on  Strikes 
and  Trade  Unions,  Board  of  Trade.  See  also 
Labour  Department  ; Trade  Disputes,  Law 
AS  TO ; Trade  Unions  ; Trade  Unions  and 
Strikes,  Appendix.] 

T.  o.  8. 
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STRINGENCY  IN  THE  MONEY  MARKET 
is  produced,  not  by  any  actual  scarcity  of 
currency,  but  by  fear  lest,  owing  to  loss  of 
credit,  there  may  be  a greater  demand  for  liquid 
funds  than  can  be  readily  supplied.  A crisis  of 
this  character,  when  intensified  and  prolonged, 
becomes  a Panic  (see  Crises).  The  most  notable 
instances,  during  recent  years,  of  stringency 
stopping  short  of  panic,  are  the  crises  of 
October  1878  and  of  November  1890.  In  the 
former  the  stoppage  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  was  the  first  in- 
dication of  loss  of  credit.  Several  other  failures 
followed,  but  iu  the  end  the  necessities  for 
forced  liquidation  proved  less  than  had  been 
expected.  The  bank  rate  was  not  raised  beyond 
6 per  cent,  and  though  the  banking  reserve 
fell  from  44  per  cent  to  28  per  cent  of  the 
liabilities,  both  the  bullion  and  the  active 
cu-culation  increased  by  about  two  mUlions. 
In  November  1890  the  crisis  arose  out  of  the 
heavy  liabilities  of  Baring  Brothers  and  some 
other  firms  interested  in  South  Americau  finance. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  Barings’  estate  under  guarantee  by  the 
bankers  and  merchants  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  of  other  important  cities,  and  for  a special 
import  of  gold  from  France.  The  circulation 
remained  almost  stationary,  the  bullion  and 
the  reserve  rapidly  increased,  and  the  danger 
subsided  without  requiring  the  increase  of  the 
bank  rate  beyond  6 per  cent.  [See  Stringency, 
Appendix.]  R.  w.  b. 

STRUZZI,  Alberto  (17th  century),  an 
Italian  by  birth  or  descent,  was  naturalised  in 
Spain  and  became  an  ofiicer  in  the  household 
of  one  of  the  Royal  Infantas  (see  Spanish 
School). 

His  BiMogo  sdbre  d Comercio  de  estos  reinos 
de  Castilla,  published  1624  (no  place  mentioned), 
is  perhaps  the  earliest  work  which  advocates 
absolute  international  free  trade.  It  precedes 
the  Discourses  upon  Trade  (1691)  of  Dudley 
North  by  almost  three-quarters  of  a century ; and 
though  Lunetti,  his  contemporary  and  countryman, 
advocated  the  suppression  of  the  Neapolitan 
customs  duties  in  his  Politica  Mercantile  (Naples, 
1630),  he  still  upheld  the  legal  regulation  of  the 
rate  of  exchange,  and  did  not  admit  free  export 
of  money.  In  his  Bihlioteca  de  Economistas 
Espanoles,  and  his  Historia  de  la  Economla 
Politica  en  Espaiia  (ii.  pp.  338,  339),  Colmeiro 
gives  the  following  account  of  Struzzi’s  decidedly 
liberal  views  on  the  subject.  Trade  is  free  by 
the  natural  law  of  nations.  The  diversity  of  the 
territories  of  nations  compels  free  exchange  of 
goods  ; this  ensures  plenty  and  cheapness  both  for  | 
agricultural  produce  and  manufactures.  Prohibi- 
tion causes  waste  ; it  is  eva<led  by  siuuggling, 
and  any  attempt  to  repress  smuggling  is  fruitless  ; 
one  might  as  well  attempt  to  keep  people  out  of 
an  o]ien  field  merely  by  putting  up  n gate  at  the 
entrance.  Free  trade  leads  to  a natural  return 
for  the  goods  which  leave  the  kingdom  ; gold 
and  silver  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  Spain 


under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  king’s  taxes 
and  dues.  As  Spain  is  unable  to  provide  her 
colonies  with  the  manufactures  required,  to 
exclude  foreign  goods  is  equivalent  to  driving  out 
of  Spain  half  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
which  have  been  extracted  in  the  New  World,  or 
to  showing  foreign  nations  the  way  to  carry  them 
off  themselves.  Stmzzi  concludes  with  this 
sentence  : “ It  is  easy  to  talk  about  the  prohibition 
of  [foreign]  goods,  but  to  do  this  is  no  easy 
matter.”  See  also  Cossa,  Saggi  di  Ec.  Pdl^  p. 
47  (Milan,  1878).  e.  ca. 

STYLE  OR  TRADE  NAME.  It  is  usual 
for  traders,  whether  trading  singly  or  in  partner- 
ship with  others,  to  adopt  a name  under  which 
the  trade  is  carried  on,  which  need  not  neoes- 
sarily  be  the  name  of  the  person  or  jiersons 
who  carry  on  such  trade.  English  law  allows 
complete  liberty  in  this  respect.  A man  may 
trade  under  any  name  he  chooses  to  adopt,  and 
may  carry  on  a number  of  separate  trading- 
establishments  under  a number  of  different 
names.  One  trader  may  use  a trade  name 
implying  that  several  persons  are  carrying  on 
the  business  together,  and  several  partners 
may  carry  on  a business  under  a single  name. 
The  only  limit  to  this  complete  freedom  in 
the  choice  of  trade  names  is  imposed  by  the 
necessity  of  respecting  the  rights  of  others. 

If  a person  uses  the  trade  name  of  another 
person  with  the  intention  of  making  his  customers 
believe  that  they  are  dealing  with  such  other 
person,  he  may  be  restrained  from  using  such 
trade  name — though  it  may  be  his  own  name  ; 
but  in  case  of  a person  using  his  own  name,  the 
intention  to  deceive  must  be  proved,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  a person  using  the  trade  name  of 
another  not  being  his  own  name,  the  intention  to 
deceive  is  presumed  (see  Reddaway  r.  Banham 
[1896],  A.  C.  ; Tussaud  v.  Tussaud  44  Ch.  D.). 

In  continental  countries  the  rules  about  trade- 
names  are  much  stricter.  In  Germany  a single 
trader  starting  a new  business  may  not  use  any 
name  except  his  own  surname  with  or  without 
Christian  names  {German  Mercantile  Code,  § 16  ; 
after  the  1st  January  1900  one  Christian  name 
at  least,  WTitten  out  in  full,  must  form  part  of 
the  trade  name — Xew  German  Mercantile  Code, 
g 18),  and  the  trade  name  of  a newly-established 
firm  must  contain  the  name  of  one  of  the  partners 
at  least,  and  if  it  does  not  contain  the  names  of 
all  of  the  partners,  must  add  an  indication  showing 
that  there  are  other  partners  {e.g.  the  words  “ .and 
Company”);  (German  M.C,  § 17;  German 
X.M.C.  '§  19).  Tlie  trade  name  of  a single  trader 
or  of  a firm  may,  however,  remain  unchanged  not>- 
withstanding  the  accession  or  retirement  of  any 
partner,  and  any  person  or  persons  purchasing 
an  existing  business  may  continue  the  use  of  the 
former  trade  name  if  authorised  to  do  so  by  the 
former  owner  or  owners  of  such  business  (German 
M.C.  g§  22  and  24  ; German  X.M.C.  §§  22  .and 
24).  Tlie  German  law  also  provides  that  a new 
trade  name  must  be  distinguishable  from  any  exi.‘-t- 
ing  trade  name  used  in  the  same  place  (G..M.C  i 
§ 20;  (.’..V..1/.C.  § 30).  > 

The  provisions  of  the  French  law  are  similar—  1. 
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(Code  de  Com.  § 20),  but  in  France  the  trade  name 
of  a single  trader  cannot  be  continued  by  his 
successor  or  successors,  and  the  trade  name  of  a 
firm  may  not  contain  any  names  not  being  the 
name  of  one  of  the  actual  partners  (Code  de  Com- 
merce, § 21  ; as  to  Switzerland,  see  Swiss  Code  of 
Obligations,  § 872). 

In  many  continental  countries  all  trade  names 
must  be  registered,  and  in  these  countries  it  is 
always  jiossible  for  all  persons  by  searching  the 
register  to  ascertain  who  at  a given  moment  are 
the  owners  of  a business  carrying  on  trade  under 
a given  trade  name  (see  for  instance  O.M.C.  § 19  ; 
Sew  O.M.C.  § 21  ; Swiss  Code  of  Obligations, 
§ 861).  The  absence  of  such  a provision  in 
English  law  has  frequently  been  the  cause  of 
inconveniences  and  loss.  It  is  often  most  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  owner  of  a business 
or  to  find  out  whether  any  of  the  persons  whose 
names  appear  in  a firm  name  are  still  partners  in 
the  firm  using  such  firm  name,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  attempts  made  from  time  to 
time  in  this  country  to  remedy  these  evils  by  legis- 
lation were  frustrated  by  the  passive  resistance  of 
persons  who  probably  did  not  realise  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  which  they  helped  to  perpetuate.  If 
compulsory  registration  of  trade  names  were  intro- 
duced, the  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  a trade 
name  peculiar  to  British  as  distinct  from  foreign 
law,  would  cease  to  have  any  prejudicial  effects. 
[Style  or  Trade  Name,  Appendix.]  e.  s. 


SUB-CONTKACT— or  the  system  under  which 
Jones  contracts  with  Smith  to  do  some  work 
for  Smith,  and  with  BrowD  tliat  Brown  should 
do  it  or  part  of  it — is,  like  agency,  almost  as 
universal  as  trade.  Two  kinds  of  sub-contractor 
have  recently  attracted  attention.  First  there 
is  the  middleman.  He  figured  in  the  Devon 
(1845)  and  Bessborough  (1881)  commissions 
as  the  lessee  who  lived  by  rackrenting  sub- 
tenants, unchecked  by  that  custom,  public 
opinion,  and  remote  self-interest,  which  sways 
British  landowners,  and  therefore — the  condi- 
tions of  competition  being  unequal  — woe 
followed  in  his  wake.  Similarly,  where  poor 
people  cluster  in  large  towns,  some  sub-lessors 
have  left  the  same  trail  {Report  of  S.  C.  of 
H.  of  C.  on  Artisans’  Dviellings  (1882),  vol. 
vii.  p.  35  ; Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the 
flousing  of  the  IVorkvng  Classes  (1884-85),  vol. 
Ixxx.  p.  21),  although  others  have  bettered  and 
brightened  the  houses  which  they  sub-let,  Mr. 
Casby  and  Miss  0.  Hill  being  found  in  the 
same  ranks.  Again  cases  have  been  cited 
where  Brown  consisted  of  desperate  destitute 
immigrants  whose  ways  and  language  Jones 
Itnew  and  Smith  did  not,  or  where  prices  have 
fallen  and  Smith  has  been  ashamed  to  pay 
Brown  less  than  customary  prices,  so  that  it 
I'ays  for  Jones  to  buy  from  Brown  and  resell 
|fo  Smith  at  competition  prices.  Jones,  in  the 
former  case,  is  better  known  as  “the  Jew”  of 
he  tailoring  trades,  and  in  the  latter  case  as 
he  “fogger”  of  the  chain-  and  nail -making 
trades  ; but  both  cases  are  very  rare,  and  both 


“Jew”  and  “fogger”  have  other  functions. 
None  of  these  intermediate  parasitic  interests 
can  last  long,  and  a little  more  or  a little  less 
competition  than  that  which  created,  invariably 
kUls  them. 

Secondly,  the  artisan  contractor  or,  more 
usually,  sub -con tractor — who  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  middleman — is  a worker  of  the  same 
kind  as  his  labourers,  and  he  represents  the 
integration,  they  the  division,  of  laboxu’. 
Fletcher,  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners 
on  hand -loom  weaving  (1839-41),  described 
him  thus  : before  1815  there  were  in  Coventry 
(1)  a “ master  - manufacturer  ” who  bought 
thrown  silk  and  had  it  dyed,  (2)  then  let  it 
out  to  the  “ master- weaver  ”.  or  “undertaker,” 
(3)  w'ho  with  his  family  warped  and  wound  it, 
and  (4)  his  jom-neymen,  helped  by  (5)  unpaid 
apprentices,  did  the  rest  under  his  supervision 
with  his  looms  in  his  house.  Then  (2)  returned 
the  perfected  article  to  (1),  who  warehoused  it 
in  London.  Estimates  for  waste,  and  prices  as 
between  (1)  (2)  and  (4),  called  list  prices,  were 
until  1815  customary,  afterw’ards  a matter  of 
contract  and  competition,  so  that  (2)  was 
henceforth  contractor  or  sub-contractor.  Then 
competition  evolved  the  London  non -manu- 
facturing shopkeeper,  squeezed  out  (2)  and  (3) 
— the  “undertaker”  (2)  becoming  (1)  “little 
master,”  or  the  “ master -manufacturer  ” (1) 
dealing  direct  with  the  4th  class  through  one 
of  its  members  (a  foreman) — and  assimilated  (4) 
and  (5)  ; soon  no  producers  were  left  except  a 
dead  level  of  labourers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a master,  large  or  little,  who 
sometimes  produced  independently,  sometimes 
under  contract  with  non-manufactuiing  shop- 
keepers. Here  sub -contract  emerged  for  a 
moment  at  the  point  at  which  the  mediaeval 
passed  into  the  factory  system.  Next  Cairnes 
in  his  essay  on  “Co  - operation  in  the  Slate 
Quarries  of  North  Wales”  {Essays,  p.  166) 
rediscovered  him  in  a new  disguise — (1)  a lessee 
who  works  a quarry  sub-lets  part  of  the  quarry 
and  quarrying  to  (2)  “bargainers”;  (3)  the  family 
is  usuallyabsent ; and  (4) journeymen — misspelt 
“germyns” — are  often  (5)  learners.  Cairnes, 
M'Culloch,  and  Thornton  have  praised  the 
system  as  akin  to  co-operative  production, 
Brassey,  Lectures  on  the  Labour  Question  (1878), 
pp.  124-128,  as  akin  to  piecework.  These  cases, 
which  still  exist,  deserve  the  praise  bestowed 
on  them,  but  are  carried  on  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions ; thus  the  principal  contractor  or  lessee 
seldom  parts  with  control  over  the  ultimate 
employees  for  fear  of  Mines  and  Quarries’  Acts 
and  strikes,  for  the  men  work  in  the  open  and 
may  combine  ; and  he  sometimes  stipulates  for 
usual  wages  {Report  of  Labour  Commission 
(1894),  vol.  XXXV.  pt.  ii.  p.  42);  and,  in 
Brassey’s  cases,  selects  his  sub-contractor  with 
the  utmost  care.  Finally,  this  species  was 
re-discovered  about  ten  years  ago.  and  called  by 
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the  hated  name  of  “sweater”  ; for  it  was  then 
a popular  fallacy  to  identify  sub-contracting  and 
Sweating  ; and  nail-  and  chain-making,  and 
cheap  tailoring,  and  a few  other  unskilled  and 
therefore  overcrowded  trades,  were  adduced  in 
support  of  this  theory.  The  history  of  nail- 
aud  chain-making  is  a replica  of  that  of  hand- 
loom  weaving.  About  1870  list -prices,  esti- 
mated waste,  and  impaid  learners,  were  being 
superseded,  and  the  non-manufacturing  shop- 
keeper or  “ fogger  ” first  appeared  ; and  master- 
manufacturers’  factories  with  their  improved 
discipline  and  machinery  began  to  grow  on  the 
ruins  of  the  doomed  domestic  workshops,  and 
the  “master  worker,”  passing  through  the 
stage  of  sub  - contractor  into  that  of  “little 
master,”  began  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  the 
master-manufacturer,  and  to  buy  his  own  iron 
from,  and  to  sell  his  own  chain  and  nails  to,  the 
“fogger.”  Briefly,  the  old  system  is  dying, 
and  the  new  being  born.  Cheap  tailoring  is 
permanent,  but  its  forms  perpetually  change : 
(1)  is  usually  a shopkeeper  who  begins  on  his 
materials,  then  lets  them  out  to  the  (2)  “garret 
master  ” ; for  it  is  the  same  story  over  again, 
but  (4)  and  (5)  are  fused,  the  id-paid  learners 
being  called  “greeners,”  button-holing  is  often 
sub-sublet,  and  the  “garret  master”  turns 
“little  master”  in  hard  times.  This  “garret” 
or  “ little  master  ” is  he  who  chastises  his  em- 
ployees with  whips  and  himself  with  scorpions, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  the  system 
without  condemning  competition,  which  ■would 
be  useless,  or  home  work  and  work  in  the  homes 
of  one’s  friends,  which  would  be  unnatural. 
Granted  that  where  unrestricted  competition, 
which  does  not  include  competition  between 
the  sknied,  is  grafted  on  the  mediaeval  stock, 
danger  results,  yet  the  danger  may  be  lessened  : 
our  war  office  introduced  stipulations  against 
out -workers  (c.  1882);  the  London  county 
council  (1889)  insert  in  their  contracts  stipula- 
tions for  usual  or  trades  union  hom’s  and  wages, 
all  School  Board  (1889)  and  govermnent  (1891) 
contractors  undertake  to  pay  specified  or  usual 
wages,  or  wages  above  a minimum,  and  similar 
provisions  have  been  wddely  adopted  by  public 
bodies,  and  the  Factory  Act  1891,  § 27,  com- 
]iels  certain  tradesmen  to  register  out-workers. 
Similar  clauses  have  passed  into  bye-laws,  state 
laws  (New  York),  and  even  constitutions  (Utali), 
in  America.  One  solution  clearly  lies  in  this 
method  of  increasiug  the  employers’  responsi- 
bility without  impairing  the  sub -contractors’ 
independence.  But  this  solution  only  touches 
some  artisan  sub -contractors  and  contractors  ; 
others,  and  all  the  little  masters — who  are 
economically  indistinguishable — arc  left  un- 
touched. It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  evils 
associated  wdth  the  latter  can  be  removed  excejit 
by  sanitary  legislation,  by  example,  by  publicity, 
and  public  opinion.  The  tap-root  of  the  evil 
is  an  ignorant  recklessness  on  the  jiart  of 


customers  a-s  well  as  of  employers  as  to  how, 
when,  or  where  a thing  is  done,  pro%dded  that 
it  is  done. 

[The  authorities  for  the  last  part  of  this  article 
are  : Reports  of  the  Sdect  CommiUee  of  Oie  U.  of 
L.  on  Sweating  (1888),  vols.  xx.  xxL  (1889),  vols. 
xiii.  xiv.  (1890),  voL  xviL — Reports  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour,  1892,  xxxir. -xxx\-L  ; 
1893,  xxxiL-xxxix.  ; 1894,  voL  xxxv.  — United 
States,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  1896, 
pp.  360,  721  et  passim.  — C.  Booth,  Life  and 
Labour  of  the  People  in  London  (1691-97;,  voL 
iv.  eh.  X. ; vol.  ix.  ch.  iv. — Lord  Farrer,  London 
County  Council  Wages  Bill  (1892)  (a  pamphlet). — 
Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  13th  Feb.  1691, 
comp.  Ec.J.,  1896,  p.  153. — B.  Potter,  “The  Lords 
and  the  Sweating  System,”  bsineteenih  Century, 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  885. — How  best  to  do  away  with  the 
Sweating  System  (1892)  (a  pamphlet). — D.  F. 
Schloss,  Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration 
(1894),  chs.  xiii.  xiv. — A.  Sherwell,  Life  in  West 
London  (1897),  pp.  86-120.]  J.  D.  E. 

SUBINFEUDATION.  Land  held  in  fee 
simple  could  not  at  common  law  be  alienated 
so  as  to  make  the  alienee  hold  of  the  chief  lord 
unless  the  alienation  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  land  held  by  the  same  tenure.  But  the 
owner  of  a fee  simple  could  always  alienate  by 
creating  a sub-tenure,  the  alienee  holding  direct 
from  such  owner.  The  creation  of  a sub-tenure 
was  called  subinfeudation.  Subinfeudation  was 
abolished  by  the  statute  Quia  Emptores,  temp. 
Edward  I. 

[Challis  on  Real  Property,  London.  1892.] 

J.  K.  a M. 

SUBSIDIES.  The  word  is  defined  by  Cowel 
{Interpreter)  as  “an  aid,  tax,  or  tribute  granted 
by  parliament  to  the  king.”  That  it  was  a 
parliamentary  grant  is  the  characteristic  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  customs  which  were 
from  time  immemorial  raised  by  royal  preroga- 
tive. There  were  several  kinds  of  subsidy. 
(1)  The  subsidy  in  excess  of  the  customs  and 
designated  from  the  commodity  to  which  i 
referred.  (a)  Such  was  the  subsidy  of  wool 
and  leather,  linked  to  the  ancient  custom  oni 
wool  and  leather.  (6)  Another  subsidy  of  thi 
same  class  linked  to  the  new  customs  by  whic 
duties  were  imposed  ujion  imports  and  exports 
of  wine  and  cloth  by  aliens.  This  subsidy 
under  the  name  of  poundage  (see  Tonnag 
AND  Poundage),  was  subsequently  extended  t< 
every  species  of  merchandise,  whether  carriec 
by  aliens  or  denizens,  and  under  that  of  tun 
nage  was  a subsidy  granted  upon  every  tun  o 
wine  imported  by  aliens  or  denizens.  (2)  Th 
subsidy  on  lands  and  goods  in  Ueu  of  th 
ancient  feudal  levies,  granted  from  about  th 
middle  of  the  14th  centuiy.  They  took  th 
place  of  the  obsolete  scutages  and  carucages 
and  were  the  precedents  for  the  land-tax  an; 
income-tax  of  modern  times  (see  Taxation 
All  these  subsidies,  conformably  to  their  origit 
were  limited  in  duration. 
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[Cowel,  Interpreter,  London,  1701. — T.  Madox, 
History  qf  the  Exchequer,  London,  1711.  — S. 
Dowell,  History  of  Taxation,  London,  2nd  ed. 
1888,  vol.  i. — Hubert  Hall,  History  of  the  Oustom- 
JRevenue,  London,  1885,  ii.  145.  Id.  Antiquities 
of  the  Exchequer,  London,  1841,  p.  217.] 

I.  s.  L. 

SUBSTITUTION,  LAW  OF.  See  Law  of 
Substitution. 

SUCCESSION  (Scots  Law).  The  guiding 
principle  of  Scots  law,  applied  with  but  one 
exception  of  recent  introduction,  is  that  in 
matters  of  succession  the  relationship  to  be 
considered  is  relationship  through  the  father, 
and  through  the  father  only.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  make  the  explanation  of  the  niles 
of  succession  hinge  round  the  first  personal 
pronoun. 

If,  then,  I am  a Scottish  landowner,  I may  make 
my  will  as  I please  in  respect  to  my  land  ; but 
if  I die  without  a will  or  a settlement,  and  thus 
leave  my  land  to  the  ordinary  law  of  intestate 
succession,  my  eldest  son  succeeds  to  it,  or  his 
heirs  ; failing  them,  my  second  son  or  his  heirs, 
and  so  on  ; and  failing  all  sons  or  their  heirs,  it 
passes  as  an  undivided  w'hole  to  all  my  daughters, 
who  become  heir-portioners,  that  is,  they  acquire 
equal  interests  in  it,  except  that  the  eldest  daughter 
gets  the  mansion-house,  garden,  and  orchard,  and 
in  the  event  of  a division  of  the  estate,  has  the 
first  right  to  claim  her  share  of  land  out  of  the 
land  immediately  surrounding  the  house.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  my  sons  are  all  by  the  same 
marriage  or  not ; the  list  of  them  must  be  ex- 
hausted before  my  daughters  can  succeed.  If  I 
leave  no  descendants,  my  brother  succeeds  ; that  is, 
if  I am  the  eldest  brother  of  the  family,  my  next 
younger  brother  or  his  heirs,  and  so  on  dowmwards  ; 
if  I am  the  youngest,  the  next  older  or  his  heirs, 
and  so  on  upwards  ; if  I am  a middle  brother, 
first  the  next  younger  brother  or  his  heirs  and  so 
on  downwards  ; and  on  failure  of  them,  my  next 
elder  brother  or  his  heirs,  and  so  on  upwards.  If 
I have  no  brothers  of  the  full  blood,  my  landed 
estate  then  goes  to  my  full  sisters  (or  their  heirs) 
as  heirs-portioners,  as  explained  before.  In  the 

• event  of  there  being  none  such,  the  next  in  the 
< order  of  succession  are  my  half-brothers,  being  my 
I father’s,  not  my  mother’s  sons,  and  their  heirs,  in 
*»  a downward  or  upward  order,  as  the  case  may 

• be;  and  the  next  to  them  are  my  half-sisters, 

• daughters  of  my  father,  or  their  heirs,  who  would 

■ take  as  heirs-portioners  as  before.  In  no  case 
would  landed  property  go  to  half-brothers  or 

• sisters  the  children  of  my  mother,  or  their  heirs, 

• aven  though  the  estate  may  originally  have  come 
1 through  my  mother’s  family,  for  my  father  himself, 

if  he  be  alive,  stands  next  in  the  order  of  succes- 

• Mon,  and  if  he  be  not  alive,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
1 fi^  of  the  full  blood,  then  of  the  half-blood,  being 
' children  of  my  paternal  grandfather,  or  their  heirs, 

• succeed  in  the  same  order  as  my  own  brothers  and 
' *'i|ters  or  their  heirs  would  have  done.  If  all  this 
‘ ’®ilt  the  succession  goes  back  to  my  paternal 

■ ^ndfather  and  his  descendants,  such  as  a son  of 
' IS  by  another  marriage,  and  then  to  his  brothers 
’ or  sisters  or  their  heirs,  all  as  before  and  so  on 


until  an  heir  is  found  ; and  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  find  any  heir,  the  estate  reverts  to  the  crown  as 
uUimus  haeres.  In  all  this  scheme,  a person  is 
always  represented  by  his  heirs,  so  that  for  ex- 
ample in  the  event  of  my  having  no  issue,  and  my 
late  only  brother  having  only  left  daughters,  the 
estate  will  go  to  these  my  nieces,  who  represent 
my  brother  as  his  heirs,  while  he,  if  he  had  been 
alive,  would  have  been  my  heir.  Such  is  a general 
account  of  the  rules  in  succession  to  heritable  or 
real  property.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  rules 
in  succession  to  movable  or  personal  property. 
In  this  there  is  no  preference  given  to  sex  or 
seniority  : all  who  are  equally  nearly  related 
divide  equally,  with  one  exception,  which  is  that 
the  heir  to  the  heritable  (i.e.  real)  property,  if  he 
is  also  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  is  kept  out  of  any 
share  in  the  personal  property  unless  he  is  willing 
to  collate  his  heritage,  that  is,  to  throw  his  real 
property  into  hotchpot  and  divide  all  equally.  It 
must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  under  Scots 
law,  even  if  a man  makes  his  will,  it  can  have  no 
effect  as  regards  personal  property  over  more  than 
the  law  allows.  The  moment  he  dies,  his  wife 
and  children  acquire  a vested  right  to  part  of  his 
movable  property  ; one-third  to  the  widow,  and 
one-third  to  the  children  equally  ; or  if  there  be 
no  children,  one-half  to  the  widow  ; or  if  he 
survive  his  wife,  one-half  to  the  children  equally. 
The  only  case  in  which  he  can  make  a will  to  take 
effect  over  his  whole  personal  property  is  that  in 
which  he  leaves  neither  wife  nor  child.  In  all 
this  it  is  assumed  that  there  have  been  no  settle- 
ments or  renunciations  to  vary  the  normal  course 
of  events.  The  only  part  of  his  movable  or 
personal  property  in  respect  to  which  a man  can 
die  intestate  is  the  part  which  it  had  been  in  his 
power  to  bequeath,  and  this  is  the  only  part  to 
which  the  term  “succession”  is  applied  in  the 
technical  language  of  Scots  law.  Limiting  our- 
selves then  to  such  portion  of  the  movable  estate 
as  might  be  bequeathed,  the  following  are,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  rules  of  succession  to  that  portion 
in  the  event  of  there  being  no  will.  If  I leave 
children,  these  children  or  their  representatives 
will,  whether  they  be  male  or  female,  or  whether 
they  be  by  one  marriage  or  by  more  than  one 
marriage,  divide  the  available  fund  into  equal 
shares : and  if  any  of  them  be  already  dead, 
leaving  their  children  to  represent  them,  the 
respective  shares  of  my  deceased  sons  or  daughters 
go  to  their  children,  my  grandchildren,  share 
and  share  alike  within  the  limits  of  each  family. 
But  if  I leave  no  descendants,  then  if  my  father 
be  alive  he  takes  one-half ; if  he  be  not  alive, 
my  mother,  if  living,  takes  one-third  : subject 
to  such  deduction,  if  any,  my  full  brothers  and 
sisters  or  their  representatives  get  the  fund,  share 
and  share  alike,  those  who  have  died  before  me 
being  represented  by  their  respective  families  of 
children  ; and  if  there  be  no  full  brothers  or 
sisters,  then  my  father’s  other  children,  my  half- 
brothers  or  sisters,  if  there  be  any,  or  their 
representatives,  get  the  fund  on  the  same  terms. 
Next,  if  all  the  preceding  fail,  and  if  there  be 
half-brothers  or  sisters  of  mine  who  are  my 
mother’s  children,  or  descendants  of  these,  one- 
half  of  the  available  fund  is  to  be  distributed 
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among  them.  At  this  point,  the  rule  that  a 
family  represents  its  deceased  parent  fails  us,  and 
we  have  to  take  the  groups  of  persons  actually 
existing  in  the  same  relation  to  me  at  the  time  of 
ray  death.  Thus,  subject  to  any  such  deductions 
as  have  already  been  referred  to  in  favour  of  my 
father  or  of  my  mother,  or  of  my  half-brothers  and 
sisters  on  the  mother’s  side,  my  movable  property 
next  goes  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  my 
paternal  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  full  blood  who 
actually  survive  me  ; and  if  they  have  all  died 
already,  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  my  first 
cousins  on  the  father’s  side,  who  happen  to  survive 
me  ; and  failing  them,  equally  among  their  children 
actually  surviving  me,  and  so  on.  Then  if  these 
relatives  of  the  full  blood  all  fail,  the  next  in  order 
of  succession  are  the  similar  paternal  relatives  of 
the  half-blood  (through  the  father).  In  default  of 
all  the  preceding,  the  same  order  of  succession  is 
applied  to  my  father’s  paternal  uncles  and  aunts, 
to  his  first  cousins,  and  so  on,  first  of  the  full 
blood,  and  then  of  the  half-blood,  and  then  to  my 
grandfather’s,  and  so  on  until  at  length,  in  default 
of  heirs  in  movables,  we  arrive  at  the  crown  as 
iMimus  haeres. 

[Lord  M'Laren’s  Wills  and  Succession  in 
Scotland.']  a.  d. 

SUCCESSION  DUTY.  See  Death  Duties  ; 
Taxation. 

SUGDEN,  Edward  Burtenshaw,  Baron  St. 
Leonards  (1781-1866),  judge  and  jurist,  was 
solicitor-general,  1829-30,  lord-chancellor  of  Ire- 
land 1835,  and  again  1841-46.  He  waslord  high 
chancellor  1852,  and  was  at  the  same  time  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  St.  Leonards. 

He  published  among  other  things  A cursory 
Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  of  repealing  the 
Annuity  Act,  and  raising  the  Legal  Rate  of 
Interest  (London,  1812,  8vo).  This  was  issued 
in  a series  of  letters.  He  deplores  the  iniquity 
of  the  sale  of  annuities,  showing  them  to  be  a mere 
shift  to  evade  the  usury  laws  by  rsiising  money 
at  an  illegal  rate  of  interest.  The  principal  evils 
attending  such  sales  are  (1)  the  enormous  interest 
— from  25  per  cent,  given  on  such  loans  ; (2)  the 
want  of  power  in  the  grantor  to  redeem  or  re- 
purchase the  annuity.  The  bill  for  the  repeal 
made  all  annuities  redeemable,  prohibited  dealings 
with  infants,  moderated  the  allowance  for  broker- 
age, and  gave  the  courts  summary  jurisdiction  to 
set  aside  annuities  under  or  over-valued.  The 
bill  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  repressing  gr.auts 
of  life  annuities.  Letters  vii.  and  viii.  deal  with 
the  ineflicacy  of  the  usury  laws. 

Sugden  subsequentlj'  expanded  these  ideas  into 
a volume  entitled  Considerations  on  the-  Rate  qf 
hiterest.  Redeemable  Annuities,  and  Foreign 
Loans  (Loudon,  1817,  8vo). 

The  work  opens  with  a brief  recital  of  the 
former  objections  to  usury  ; and  quotes  Beiitham’s 
justification  of  interest.  It  then  enumerates  the 
legislation  on  the  subject  from  the  37  Hen. 
VIII.  onwards.  Sugden  boldly  advocates  the 
raising  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  by  2 per  cent, 
which  would  bring  it  to  7,  instead  of  the  5 
per  cent  at  which  it  then  stood.  He  blames 
the  usury  laws  then  in  force  for  the  commercial 


stagnation  of  the  country,  since  loans  cannot  be 
procured  on  reliable  security  at  5 per  cent.  If 
the  rate  of  interest  were  raised,  the  author  insists 
that  the  usury  laws  would  be  no  longer  evaded  by 
the  sale  of  annuities.  a,  L. 

SULLY,  Maximilien  de  B^thuke,  Dec  de 
(1560-1641).  The  Due  de  Sully  was  the  friend 
in  childhood,  the  companion  in  arms,  and 
minister  of  Henri  IV.  from  his  accession  to  the 
throne  to  his  death.  A Huguenot  by  religion, 
he  did  not  follow  his  master  when  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  though  Henri  advised  him  to 
do  so.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  statesmen 
and  economists  who,  like  Colbert  and  Chaptal, 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  France. 

Opposing  the  theory  of  the  mercantile  school 
(see  hlERCANTiLE  System),  and  anticipating 
by  more  than  a century  the  doctrines  of  the 
Physiocrats,  Sully  held  that  the  source  of 
wealth  lay,  not  in  commerce,  in  colonisation, 
and  in  coin,  but  in  the  products  of  the  soiL 
It  was  he  who  said  to  the  king  that  “ husbandry 
and  pasture  were  the  two  breasts  which 
supplied  nourishment  to  France  (les  daa 
mamelles  de  la  France),  and  the  real  mines 
and  treasure  stores  of  Peru.”  He  even 
opposed,  though  fortunately  without  success, 
the  efforts  of  Henri  IV.  to  acclimatise  the 
mulberry  and  the  silk  industry  in  France. 
He  said  that  France  was  not  suited  to  .such 
baubles : — in  this  he  was  obviously  not  a good 
prophet. 

He  regarded  the  manufacture  of  cloth  with 
more  favour,  but  he  occupied  himself  principally 
and  successfully  with  the  reformation  of  the 
finances  and  the  development  of  agriculture. 
Thus,  “to  prevent  any  misfortune  to  the 
country  people,”  he  busied  himself  in  making 
roads,  canals,  and  treaties  of  commerce — with 
Spain  in  1604,  England  in  1606.  The  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  treasury  were 
raised  by  him  in  ten  years — between  1600  and 
1609 — from  20,000,000  to  32,000,000  livres. 
This  was  done  notwithstanding  that  he  reduced 
the  public  debt  and  diminished  the  heaviest 
taxes  on  the  peasant,  such  as  the  T.aille.  He 
desired  to  change  the  vexatious  tax  on  salt,  the 
Gabelle,  into  a monopoly  to  be  worked  by  the 
state,  as  has  since  been  done  with  tobacco. 
The  a.ssassination  of  Henri  IV.  prevented  the 
realisation  of  this  original  plan. 

Sully  wrote  his  own  memoirs  under  the  title  of 
Economies  Roy  ales.  The  first  edition,  2 vols. 
folio,  appeared  in  1638.  It  has  this  curious 
feature  that  the  author  always  speaks  in  the  second 
person.  T'he  traditional  explanation  of  this  is 
that  his  secretary  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
by  Sully  to  describe  his  career  in  the  form  of  an 
address  to  himself,  saying,  “You  did  such  and 
such  things  on  such  a day.”  The  most  complete 
edition  appeared  in  the  Collection  des  MfmMrcs 
rclatifs  d I'llistoire  de  France.,  vols.  xvi.  xvii.  -4  i 
.small  edition,  containing  selected  passages,  with 
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an  introduction  by  M.  Chailley-Bert,  appeared  in 
the  Petit  BMiotheque  Economique,  published  by 
Guillaumin.  c.  G. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS.  The  legislation  of 
Greece  and  Rome  included  many  laws  of  this 
description,  which  imposed  severe  restrictions 
on  dress  and  entertainments. 

Among  the  most  extensive  sumptuary  laws  of 
the  middle  ages  are  those  of  Philip  IV.  of  France 
(reigned  1285-1314),  who  limited  the  number  of 
dresses  to  be*  worn  as  well  as  their  cost,  and  regu- 
lated food  and  dress  according  to  rank.  The 
sumptuary  legislation  of  England,  which  we  may 
take  as  generally  illustrative  of  mediaeval  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  from  the  middle  of  the  14th 
to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  is  chiefly 
directed  against  extravagance  in  dress,  and  is  a 
sign  of  the  diffusion  of  wealth  which  followed  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  the  break-up  of  the  old 
distinction  of  classes.  The  principal  English  law 
dealing  with  food,  the  statute  De  dbariis  Utendis, 
restricted  the  meals  of  all  classes  alike,  to  two 
courses,  with  a third  course  on  the  principal  feast- 
days,  “ and  each  mess  of  two  sorts  of  victuals  at 
the  utmost,  be  it  flesh  or  fish,  with  the  common 
sorts  of  pottage.”  This  law  was  passed  in  1336, 
when  Edward  III.  (reigned  1327-1377)  was  in  need 
of  supplies  for  war,  which  were  not  readily  forth- 
coming, and  its  object  was  to  check  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  people  “ whereby  they  are  not  able  to 
aid  themselves  nor  their  liege  lord  in  time  of  need, 
as  they  ought.”  The  statute  contains  no  penalty 
for  its  infringement,  and  though  it  was  not  repealed 
until  1856,  it  was  probably  never  enforced  even  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment.  The  English  victories 
in  France  and  the  spoil  brought  into  England  gave 
rise  to  much  display  and  extravagance  in  dress  ; 
and  in  dress,  the  distinction  of  class  which  was 
bound  up  with  feudalism  was  chiefly  apparent,  for 
among  the  higher  classes  it  had  reached  a state  of 
luxury  and  display  when  the  houses  and  manner  of 
living  of  all  ranks  were  still  comparatively  simple. 
Hence,  in  1363,  by  an  act  “for  the  outragious  and 
excessive  apparel  of  divers  people  against  their 
estate  and  degree,  to  the  great  destruction  and 
impoverishment  of  all  the  land,”  regulations  were 
laid  down  for  the  dress  of  each  class.  Carters, 
ploughmen,  and  others  whose  goods  did  not  amount 
in  value  to  40s.  were  to  wear  no  cloth,  but  blanket 
and  russet  and  a girdle  of  linen  ; those  of  higher 
degree  were  to  dress  in  cloth  of  different  prices 
acconling  to  their  rank,  the  statute  providing 
that  all  makers  of  cloth  should  supply  the  various 
qualities.  A limited  class  only  were  allowed  to 
wear  cloth  of  gold  or  silver,  silk  or  fur  which 
came  from  abroa<l,  and  thus  this  statute,  repealed 
the  next  year,  was,  like  other  English  laws  of  this 
de.scription,  favourable  to  native  industry.  TTie 
importation  in  the  15th  century  of  silken  goods 
and  other  things,  mostly  for  use  in  dress,  and  the 
“excessive  and  inordinate  array  and  apparel”  of 
both  men  and  women,  “to  the  impoverishing 
of  this  realm  of  England  and  to  the  enriching 
of  other  strange  realms  and  countries,”  led  to  the 
prohibition,  in  1463,  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
wares,  and  to  the  elaborate  regulation  of  the 
apparel  of  diflerent  classes.  Ermine,  velvet,  satin. 


and  “counterfeit  cloth  of  silk  resembling  to  the 
same,”  were  prohibited  to  those  below  the  rank  of 
knight ; and  padding  of  clothe.s,  and  shoes  with 
pikes  more  than  two  inches  long,  were  forbidden. 
In  1482,  materials  to  be  worn  were  again  regu- 
lated with  the  aim  of  compelling  English  people 
to  wear  native  fabrics  ; woollen  cloth  made  abroad 
was  forbidden  to  those  below  the  rank  of  lord, 
and  importation  of  wrought  sOk  was  prohibited. 
Although  the  act  of  1482  sets  forth  that  for  want 
of  enforcement  of  former  sumptuary  laws,  the 
‘ ‘ realm  has  fallen  into  great  misery  and  poverty 
and  like  to  fall  into  more  greater,”  it  is  less 
stringent  than  that  of  1463  ; women  above  the 
rank  of  labourer’s  wife  are  altogether  exempted 
from  it.  The  sumptuary  laws  of  1463  and  1482, 
as  compared  with  the  statute  of  1444,  regulating 
wages  and  the  price  of  clothes  given  as  part  of 
wages,  show  a considerable  rise  in  prices.  While 
legislation  was  endeavouring  to  keep  gold  and 
silver  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  coinage  was  being 
repeatedly  debased,  sumptuary  laws  re.stricted  the 
extravagant  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  dress, 
and  in  1515  those  below  the  rank  of  knight  were 
forbidden  to  wear  a gold  or  gilt  chain  on  pain  of 
forfeiture.  These  laws  were  an  expression  of  the 
general  protective  policy  of  England.  While 
Edward  III.’s  statute  of  apparel  set  forth  that  it 
was  directed  against  the  “ apparel  of  divers  people 
against  their  estate  and  degree,”  in  the  later 
sumptuary  legislation  only  economical  considera- 
tions are  advanced.  The  rich  fabrics,  which  it 
was  sought  to  limit  to  a few,  were  made  out  of 
England,  and  the  object  of  the  laws  was  not  so 
much  to  encourage  thrift  as  to  prevent  “the 
draining  out  of  our  treasures”  into  the  ready 
hands  of  foreigners.  Legislation  against  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  manufactures  was  to  some 
extent  evaded  by  smuggling.  “Infinitely  more 
effectual  than  the  preventive  service  of  the  ports 
were  the  sumptuary  laws.  People  who  broke 
these  laws  went  about  with  the  evidence  of  their 
offence  on  them  ” (Rogers).  Edward  VI.  (reigned 
1547-1553)  and  Elizabeth  (reigned  1558-1603) 
enforced  abstinence  from  flesh  on  fast-days  in 
order  to  promote  seamanship,  and  were  careful  to 
point  out  that  their  motives  were  not  such  as  could 
be  considered  superstitious.  The  last  sumptuary 
measure  passed  in  Great  Britain  was  a Scotch  law 
of  1621.  Most  English  laws  of  this  nature  were 
repealed  in  1603.  The  economists  of  the  17th 
century  looked  unfavourably  on  sumptuaiy  legis- 
lation, considering  the  consumption  of  luxuries 
good  for  trade,  but  the  use  of  certain  foreign 
fabrics  has  since  been  forbidden,  and  in  1745  a 
penalty  of  £5  was  imposed  on  selling  or  wearing 
Ifrench  lawn,  with  a direct  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  England. 

[W.  Cunningham,  The  Growth  of  English  Trade 
and  Industry,  1890,  1892. — J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  The 
Economic  Interpretation  of  History,  1888. — W.  J. 
Ashley,  An  Introduction  to  English  Economic 
History  and  Theory,  1893.  — W.  Longman,  The 
History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  III., 
1869. — Social  England,  vol.  ii.  ed.  H.  D.  Traill, 
1894. — Knight’s  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
1849.  — W.  Denton,  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, 1888. — “Statutes  of  the  Realm,”  Encyclo- 
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poedia  Britminica. — Roscher,  Ueber  den  Lmxus  in 
AnsicMen  der  Volksvnrthschafl  aus  dem  geschicht- 
lichen  Standpunkte.']  M.  T.  M. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATE.  When- 
ever the  vote  assigned  by  parliament  for  any 
given  head  of  expenditure  during  a current 
financial  year  has  been  expended,  it  is  not 
lawful  for  the  treasury  to  pay  sums  in  excess 
of  the  vote  without  further  parliamentary 
sanction.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  day  either  (1)  to  submit  to 
parliament  a fresh  estimate  which  may  provide 
in  advance  sums  of  money  to  cover  votes  which 
are  expected  to  be  exceeded — this,  of  course,  is 
the  proper  and  legitimate  course, — or  (2)  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  parliament  for  ex- 
penditure on  votes  which  have  been  already 
imavoidahly  exceeded — a course  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  usage  and  convenience 
in  many  cases. 

This  further  estimate  is  known  as  a “ sup- 
plementary estimate.”  The  term  is  in  use  also 
in  all  the  British  colonies,  their  financial 
systems  being  modelled  more  or  less  on  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  supplementary 
estimates  are  usually  taken  in  parliament  in 
February,  or  about  four  weeks  before  the  close 
of  the  financial  year  (see  Supply).  c.  a.  h. 

SUPPLY. 

(1)  Conditions  of  Supply,  p.  488 ; (2)  the  Supply  of 

Commodities,  p.  488 ; (3)  Diminishing,  Constant  and 

Increasing  Returns,  p.  489  ; (4)  Components  of  Supply 

Price,  p.  489 ; (5)  Supply  Price  as  connected  with 

Rent  and  Quasi-Rent,  p.  489. 

Supply,  pp.  488,  489 ; Supply  and  Demand,  p.  490  ; 

Supply,  Parliamentary,  p.  496. 

In  the  article  on  Supply  and  Demand,  it 
is  explained  that  (1)  the  conditions  of  supply  of 
any  commodity  are  known  when  the  price 
which  would  lead  sellers  to  offer  any  given 
amount  of  the  commodity  has  been  ascertained. 
This  price  in  general  would  vary  with  the 
amount  offered.  Hence  every  commodity  lias 
its  law  of  supply,  which  expresses  the  varia- 
tions in  supply-price  which  are  correlated  with 
variations  in  supply-amount.  There  are  special 
difficulties  in  constructing  such  a law  of  supply, 
which  do  not  arise  generally  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a law  of  Demand.  For  the  supply  of 
any  commodity  depends  on  the  co-operation 
of  many  different  kinds  of  productive  agents, 
and  the  simultaneous  and  successive  union  of 
many  different  productive  processes.  Hence 
the  supply-price  of  a commodity  depends  upon 
the  current  prices  at  which  the  services  of  the 
agents  of  production  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
proportions  in  which  these  services  have  to  be 
combined  in  producing  the  commodity.  In 
the  theory  of  the  exchange  value  of  com- 
modities (see  Exchange,  Value  in),  it  is  neces- 
sary,  for  the  sake  of  simplification,  to  assume 
that  the  rate  at  which  each  kind  of  agent  has  to 


be  remunerated  has  been  detennined  by  general 
social  conditions.  Tliese  rates  of  remuneration 
are  thus  given  independently  of  any  oondinons 
affecting  the  variations  specially  attaching  to 
the  supply  of  the  commodity  under  considera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  Dis- 
tribution is  concerned  with  the  economic 
forces  which  determine  the  rates  at  which  the 
several  kinds  of  agents  arecurrently  remunerated. 
And  here  it  is  convenient  to  assume  that  the 
prices  at  which  each  kind  of  commodity  can  be 
sold  have  been  determined  indejiendently  of  the 
rates  at  which  the  agents  are  remunerated. 
But  this  latter  assumption  requires  very  con- 
siderable modification  if  we  are  to  avoid  circular 
processes  of  reasoning. 

(2)  The  supply  of  commodilies. — The  term 
price  is  a convenient  abbreviation  for  a sum  of 
money  paid  for  a unit  of  any  kind  of  com- 
modity. The  term  aggregate  price  may  be 
used  for  a sum  of  money  paid  for  a certain 
given  amount  of  the  commodity.  Hence  the 
aggregate  price  is  always  the  arithmetical  pro- 
duct found  by  multiplying  the  price,  per  unit, 
by  the  amount.  The  supply -price  of  a com- 
modity is  found  by  adding  together  the  prices 
which  have  to  be  paid  to  the  different  agents 
who  contribute  to  the  production  of  a unit  of 
the  commodity.  In  this  connection  the  prices 
of  the  agents  may  be  called  the  component 
prices,  and  the  sum  of  these  prices  may  be 
called  the  resultant  supply-price.  The  term 
expenses  of  production  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
slightly  ditl’erent  sense  from  that  of  supply- 
price.  For  when  different  businesses  are  com- 
peting in  the  supply  of  the  same  kind  of 
commodity  to  the  same  market,  what  are 
called  the  expenses  of  production  in  one  business 
may  be  found  to  differ  from  the  expenses  of 
production  in  another  business.  And  even  in 
the  same  business  the  expenses  of  producing 
the  earlier  units  may  be  less  than  those  of 
producing  the  later  units.  Now  the  supply- 
jirice  must  be  equal  to  the  ex|->ense  of  pro- 
ducing that  unit  which  is  most  exf>ensiTely 
produced.  This  unit  is  technically  called  the 
marginal  unit,  and  the  expense  of  producing 
it  is  called  the  margined-  expense.  Hence  we 
liave  the  law  : — The  su}ply-priee  of  a commodity 
for  any  amount  is  equal  to  the  marginal 
expense,  per  unit,  incurred  in  producing  that 
amount.  It  follows  that  the  aggregate  supply 
price  may  be  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  expenses 
of  production.  This  excess  is  called  producer's 
surplus  or  Producer’s  Rent  (?.r.),  or,  we 
may  say  that  each-  unit  (except  the  marginal 
unit)  is  jtroduced  at  an  expense  less  than  the 
price  for  which  the  unit  is  sold  ; this  difference 
constitutes  the  producer’s  surplus /or  that  unit. 
Before  referring  to  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  theory  of  producer’s  surplus,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  its  connection  with 
diminishing  or  increasing  returns. 
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(3)  Diminishing,  amsiant,  and  increasing 
rctxims. — The  supply  of  a commodity  is  subject 
to  diminishing,  constant,  or  increasing  returns, 
according  as  the  price  at  which  it  is  ofi'ered 
increases,  remains  constant,  or  diminishes  as 
the  amoimt  supplied  is  increased.  The  pro- 
duction of  every  commodity  is  subject  to  two 
opposing  tendencies  ; for  as  the  scale  of  pro- 
duction is  enlarged,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  less  economical  combinations  of 
land,  labour,  and  capital,  so  far  as  more  labour 
and  capital  have  to  be  concentrated  on  a given 
piece  of  land  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  oppor- 
tunities arise  for  the  more  economic  use  of 
division  and  co-operation  of  labour,  and  of 
aiding  labour  by  machinery  and  so  on.  If  the 
former  tendency  overbalances  the  latter,  the 
commodity  is  subject  to  diminishing  returns  ; 
if  the  two  tendencies  balance  one  another,  to 
constant  returns  ; while,  if  the  latter  tendency 
overbalances  the  former,  the  commodity  is 
subject  to  increasing  returns.  An  increase  in 
the  aggregate  scale  of  production  thus  entails 
changes  in  the  prices  at  which  all  the  units  in 
the  aggregate  can  be  produced.  We  cannot 
then  find  the  aggi'egate  expenses  of  production 
on  a larger  scale  by  merely  adding  the  expenses 
of  the  new  units  to  those  previously  incuired 
on  the  smaller  scale.  The  marginal  expense 
may  increase  or  diminish  as  the  scale  of  pro- 
duction is  enlarged.  Where  we  speak  of 
marginal  expense,  we  imply  the  existence  of  a 
prodtuxrs’  surplus.  Such  a surplus  may  be 
spoken  of  in  the  case  of  Increasing  Returns 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Diminishing  Returns. 
This  can  be  shown  diagrammatically  by  con- 
structing what  Professor  Marshall  calls  a 
particular  expenses  curve  for  each  different 
scale  of  production.  The  particular  expenses 
curve  indicates  at  the  same  time  the  marginal 
expense  and  the  producer’s  sui-plus,  correspond- 
ing to  each  aggregate  amount  produced.  The 
supply-curve  is  the  locus  of  the  termmal  points 
of  all  the  different  particular  expenses  curves. 

(4)  In  analysing  the  components  of  supply- 
prise,  it  is  legitimate  and  convenient  to  neglect 
the  variations  in  the  expenses  at  which  the 
different  units  are  conceived  to  be  produced, 
and  thus  to  defer  consideration  of  producer’s 
surplus.  The  prices  of  all  the  agents  are 
understood  to  be  determined  by  the  general 
forces  of  competition.  When  an  agent  is 
employed  in  any  particular  industry,  the  price 
which  he  can  demand  is  a price  independent 
of  the  conditions  of  that  particular  industry  ; 
•or  it  is  the  price  which  he  could  have  secured 
'f  he  had  been  employed  in  some  other  alternative 

In  this  sense,  even  a piece  of  land 
mred  by  a farmer  for  any  particular  agricul- 
hi^l  nse  has  a current  price,  viz.  the  price 
which  some  other  farmer  would  be  willing  to 
Psy.  The  individual  farmer,  therefore,  regards 

rent  as  entering  into  the  expenses  of  produc- 


tion.” Similarly,  the  wages  paid  to  different 
classes  of  labour,  and  the  interest  for  the  use 
of  any  capital  that  is  borrowed,  are  determined 
at  current  rates  depending  on  general  social 
conditions.  There  remain  profits,  i.e.  the 
I’eturn  to  the  undertaker  of  the  business,  who 
also  owns  some  of  the  capital  employed  in  it. 
So  far  as,  under  the  influence  of  competition, 
society  may  be  said  to  have  to  pay  business 
ability  at  a certain  rate,  we  may  finally  include 
profits  in  the  supply-price  of  any  commodity. 
The  analysis  of  supply-price  can  of  course  be 
carried  out  into  much  gi’eater  detail,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  modern  text-books  of 
economics  (see  Cost  oe  Production). 

(6)  Supply-price  as  connected  with  rent  and 
quasi-rent.— the  total  amount  of  a com- 
modity is  conceived  to  have  been  produced  at 
a different  expense  in  different  competing  busi- 
nesses, the  supply-price  is  the  same  as  the 
marginal  expense,  and  any  unit,  except  the 
marginal  unit,  sells  for  a price  greater  than 
its  expense.  The  excess  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  unit  over  its  expense  of  production  is 
the  producer’s  surplus  for  that  unit.  The 
expenses  of  production  must  now  be  defined 
more  exactly.  When  we  conriast  the  expenses 
of  production  with  the  producer’s  surplus,  it 
is  understood  that  the  expenses  have  been 
incurred  under  the  anticipation  of  a remunera- 
tion which  will  be  covered  by  the  price  of  the 
commodity.  It  is  this  anticipation  which 
operates  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  that  is  produced.  Any  remunera- 
tion which  is  obtained  independently  of  the 
influence  of  anticipation  in  determining  the 
amount  produced  is  of  the  nature  of  a pro- 
ducer’s surplus.  Now  we  may  consider  the 
effect  of  anticipation  as  exerting  its  influence 
over  a longer  or  a shorter  period  of  time,  (a) 
If  a period  sufficiently  long  to  provide  the 
specialised  capital,  material  or  personal,  in 
adaptation  to  the  anticipated  demand  is  taken 
into  consideration,  then  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction will  include  the  expenses  of  producing 
such  specialised  forms  of  capital.  The  only 
kind  of  remuneration  that  here  constitutes 
producer’s  surplus  is  the  remuneration  for  the 
use  of  natural  agents  (see  Agents  of  Produc- 
tion), of  which  the  quantity  applied  in  the 
industry  cannot  be  increased  under  the  stimulus 
of  anticipation.  Such  a natural  agent  would 
be  land  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Hence 
we  arrive  at  the  well-known  doctrine  of  Ricardo 
that  “the  rent  of  land  used  in  agriculture 
does  not  enter  into  the  expenses  of  production 
which  determine  the  supply-price  of  agricultural 
produce.”  (6)  If  now  we  consider  a shorter 
period  of  time,  commencing  after  specialised 
capital  has  been  already  created,  then  the 
expenses  of  producing  this  capital  cannot  any 
longer  operate  as  an  influence  determining  the 
amount  of  the  commodity  produced.  The 
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remuneration  received  by  the  owners  of  such 
specialised  capital  is  excluded  from  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  and  constitutes  a quasi- 
producer  s-surphts ; i.e.  an  element  which,  for 
the  shorter  period  under  consideration,  does 
not  influence  the  amount  of  the  commodity 
produced,  and  thereby  determine  its  price.  So 
far  the  theory  of  producer’s  surplus  has  been 
sho^vn  to  depend  on  considerations  of  the 
period  of  time  during  which  the  influence  of 
anticipation  is  conceived  to  operate.  A further 
qualification  is  needed,  which  depends  on  the 
range  of  alternative  uses  to  which  an  agent  can 
be  put.  Thus  the  Eicardian  theory  of  agricul- 
tural rent  would  have  to  be  differently  inter- 
preted, according  as  we  consider  agriculture 
in  general,  or  only  some  particular  agricultural 
produce,  such  as  wheat.  Any  piece  of  land 
could  be  applied  to  the  production  either  of 
wheat  or  (say)  of  barley.  The  producer’s 
surplus,  which  corresponds  to  the  price  of 
wheat,  is  not  the  whole  rent  of  the  land,  but 
only  the  excess  of  the  rent  over  that  rent  which 
could  have  been  obtained  if  the  land  had  been 
turned,  say,  to  the  growing  of  barley.  It  is 
this  excess  value  which  may  be  strictly  said 
not  to  enter  into  the  determination  of  the 
price  of  wheat.  For  if  a tax,  not  exceeding 
the  above  value,  were  levied  on  the  wheat- 
gro^ving  land,  while  barley-growing  lands  were 
exempt,  the  burden  of  the  whole  tax  would 
fall  on  the  receiver  of  rent,  and  there  would 
be  no  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The  true 
surplus,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  price  of 
wheat,  is,  therefore,  only  the  excess  of  the 
rent  on  wheat -growing  lands  over  the  rent 
that  could  be  obtained  by  some  alternative 
mode  of  employing  the  land.  Thus  if  the  tax 
on  any  piece  of  land  that  is  growing  wheat 
exceeded  this  value,  the  land  would,  in  time, 
be  turned,  say,  to  barley-growing ; the  area 
for  wheat-growing  would  be  restricted,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  would  rise.  Summing  up,  we 
find  that  the  theory  of  producer’s  surplus  has 
to  be  differently  interpreted  (1)  according  as  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  is  considered, 
during  which  the  influences  of  anticipation 
are  allowed  to  operate,  and  (2)  according  as 
a larger  or  smaller  range  of  alternatives  is  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  directions  in  which 
an  agent  may  be  employed. 

[The  above  treatment  of  the  problems  of  supply 
follows  in  the  main  the  lines  laid  down  by  Prof. 
Marshall,  Pruiciples  of  Economics,  vol.  i.  In 
particular  see  bk.  v.,  chs.  v.  viii.  ix.  xiv. ; and 
bk.  vi.,  chs.  V.  viii.  ix.]  w.  B.  J. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

(1)  The  General  llieory  of  Supply  and  Demand,  p.  4P0  ; 
(2)  Consideration  of  the  'I'erm  Supply  and  Demand^ 
p.  492  ; (:t)  Equilibrium  between  Siniply  and  Demand, 
p.  493  ; (4)  .Joint  and  Alternative  Demand,  Joint  and 
Alternative  Supply,  p,  494  ; (5)  Connection  between 
the  1 heorie.s  of  Distribution  and  of  Exchange,  p.  496. 

1.  The  General  Theory  of  Supply  and  De- 


mand.— The  central  problem  of  economic  theorv 
is  an  enquiry  into  the  balancing  of  two  opposed 
chusses  of  motives,  the  one  consisting  of  desires 
for  certain  sources  of  satisfaction  or  enjojunent, 
the  other  consisting  of  aversions  to  certain  forms 
of  sacrifice  or  toil  necessarily  undergone  in 
order  to  gain  command  over  those  sources  of 
satisfaction.  The  simplest  case  of  balance 
between  desire  for  a Commoditt  and  aversion 
to  a Discommodity  is  found  when  a man 
directly  satisfies  his  own  wants  by  his  own 
work.  The  problem  is  solved  by  applying  two 
simple  principles  which  are  complementary  to 
one  another.  The  first  principle  is  the  Law 
OF  DiMixisHiyo  Utility,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows  : The  utility  aflbrded  by  any 
increment  of  a commodity  diminishes  with 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  commodity 
possessed.  The  second  principle  is  the  Lav 
of  Increasing  Disutility,  which  may  be  expressed 
in  corresponding  terms  thus : 'The  disutility 
incurred  by  any  increment  of  a discommodity 
increases  with  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
discommodity  tmdergone.  Thus,  if  a man  haa 
to  work  to  obtain  his  food,  we  may  measure 
the  amount  of  commodity  acquired  by  the 
weight  of  the  food,  and  the  amount  of  dis- 
commodity by  the  time  he  works.  The  two 
laws  state  : (1)  Every  additional  ounce  of  food 
yields  him  a smaller  increment  of  utility  ; (2) 
Every  additional  hour  of  work  yields  him  a 
greater  increment  of  disutility.  It  is  then 
obvious  that  the  balance  between  desire 
and  aversion  is  reached  by  working  just  so 
many  hours  and  thus  obtaining  just  so  much 
food,  as  that  the  additional  disutility  of  the 
last  hour’s  work  is  equal  to  the  additional 
utility  of  the  food  obtained  by  that  last  hour's 
work.  In  Equilibrium,  the  marginal  dis 
utility  of  the  last  piece  of  work  equals  the 
marginal  utility  of  the  last  ' piece  of  food. 
The  result  may  be  expressed  in  another  way 
which  is  important  in  further  developments. 
Each  hour’s  work  involves  a certain  disutditT 
which  is  rewarded  by  a certain  amount  of  food 
yielding  utility.  The  economic  problem  is 
thus  solved  by  maximising  the  surplus  of  vMiiy 
over  disutility.  This  surplus  is  a combination 
of  producer’s  and  consumer’s  surplus,  which,  in 
the  simplest  case,  accrues  to  the  same  individual 
man.  This  surplus  is  a purely  psychological 
conception,  and  cannot  be  measured  in  objective 
units.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  food 
and  the  amount  of  work  can  be  measured  in 
objective  units  ; the  former  in  Ihs.  weight,  the 
latter  in  hours.  We  have  then  to  conceive  of 
one  law  of  variation  which  connects  the  amount 
of  food  with  the  amount  of  utility,  and  a 
second  law  of  variation  which  connects  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  amount  of  disutility 
These  two  laws  are  purely  psychological,  de- 
pending on  the  individual's  private  character. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  laws  alom 
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are  not  sufficient  to  solve  the  problem.  For 
nothing  heis  been  said  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  amount  of  work  done  and  of  food  produced. 
We  cannot  assume  that  every  fresh  hour  of 
work  wUl  produce  an  equal  increment  of  food  ; 
and  hence  we  must  introduce  a tliird  law  of 
variation,  which  will  e.vplain  how  much  food 
corresponds  to  each  several  quantum  of  work. 
This  law  mediates  between  the  law  connecting 
amount  of  utility  with  amount  of  food  and  the 
law  connecting  amount  of  disutility  with 
amount  of  work.  At  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of  supply  and  demand  we  thus  find  three 
kinds  of  laws  of  variation  : (1)  The  law  of 
utility  connecting  commodity  acquired  with 
pleasure  afforded  ; (2)  the  law  of  disutility 
connecting  discommodity  undergone  with  dis- 
comfort incurred  ; (3)  the  law  of  efficiency, 
connecting  discommodity  undergone  with  com- 
modity acquired. 

It  is  only  the  third  of  these  three  laws  of 
variation  which  can  be  objectively  ascertained. 
Whereas  the  variation  of  utility  is  always 
subject  to  the  principle  of  diminution,  and  the 
variation  of  disutility  to  the  principle  of  in- 
crease, the  variation  of  efficiency  which  connects 
the  objectively  measured  amounts  of  commodity 
and  discommodity,  may  be  subject  to  a principle 
either  of  increasing,  of  decreasing,  or  of  constant 
returns.  The  further  investigation  of  the  law 
of  efficiency  will  be  taken  up  later. 

We  will  now  consider  how  it  is  possible  to 
give  an  objective  measure  of  utility  and  of 
disutility.  This  is  most  simply  effected  by 
means  of  money.  If  a man  has  money,  he 
may  put  a price  on  his  satisfactions  and  his 
sacrifices ; and,  thereby,  they  become  measur- 
able through  their  exchange-value.  In  this 
way  the  law  of  variation  of  utility  is  trans- 
formed into  a law  of  variation  of  demand  for 
a commodity,  which  assigns  for  every  several 
amount  of  the  commodity  the  price  at  w'hich 
that  amount  will  be  purchased.  Similarly,  the 
law  of  variation  of  disutility  is  transformed 
into  a law  of  variation  of  supply  of  a service, 
which  assigns  for  every  several  amount  of  the 
service  the  price  at  which  that  amount  will  be 
offered.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  in  their  simplest  form  are 
identical.  For  the  supply  of  a service  may  be 
regarded  as  a demand  for  the  income  derived 
from  that  service ; and  the  demand  for  a 
commodity  may  be  regarded  as  a supply  of 
money  offered  for  the  commodity.  In  both 
cases  we  may  apeak  of  some  utility  to  be 
acquired  and  of  some  sacrifice  to  be  incurred. 
The  law  connecting  the  amount  sacrificed  with 
the  amount  acquired  will  be  as  follows  : 

Any  change  favourable  to  the  individual,  in 
the  terms  on  which  he  can  secure  an  acquisition 
m return  for  a sacrifice,  will  induce  him  to 
^srtMTtd  a larger  amount.  When  the  terms 
Sfc  comparatively  unfavourable,  this  larger 


amount  will  be  obtained  by  an  increased  offer  ; 
until  wdth  increasingly  favourable  terms,  the 
offer  reaches  a maximum  ; after  which,  when 
the  terms  have  become  comparatively  favour- 
able, he  will  be  securing  an  increasing  amount 
in  return  for  a lower  offer.  There  is  thus  a 
certain  price  which  will  induce  him  to  make 
the  highest  offer.  This  point  might  be  called 
the  critical  j)oint  in  the  curve  connecting 
amormt  offered  with  amount  demanded.  He 
would  always  be  increasing  his  acquisition 
under  increasingly  favourable  terms  ; but  for 
sub -critical  points,  this  would  involve  an 
increasing  outlay  of  sacrifice,  and  for  supra- 
critical  points,  this  would  involve  a decreasing 
outlay  of  sacrifice.  A few  figures  will  make 
this  clear.  Consider  a man’s  annual  demand 
for  coal.  At  the  price  £7  a ton,  the  amount 
demanded  might  be  1 ton  involving  an  outlay 
of  £7  ; at  £6  a ton,  amount  1-^  tons,  involving 
outlay  £9  ; at  £5  a ton,  amount  3 tons,  involv- 
ing outlay  £15  ; at  £4  a ton,  amount  4 tons, 
involving  outlay  £16  ; at  £3  a ton,  amount  5 
tons,  involving  outlay  £15  ; at  £2  a ton, 
amount  6 tons,  involving  outlay  £12  ; at  £1 
a ton,  amoimt  7 tons,  involving  outlay  £7. 
Here  the  critical  price  is  £4  a ton,  with 
maximum  outlay  £16.  As  price  falls,  the 

elasticity  of  a man’s  demand  may  be  normally 
expected  to  decline  ; so  that,  while  at  relatively 
dear  rates,  he  is  induced  to  spend  more  as  the 
article  falls  in  price,  at  relatively  cheap  rates 
he  is  induced  to  spend  less  as  the  article  falls 
in  price.  Separating  the  dear  and  the  cheap 
rates,  there  is  the  critical  rate,  at  which  his 
expenditure  reaches  its  maximum.  ^ The  same 
principle  applies  as  regards  the  supply  of 
services  in  production.  For  example,  if  a 
man’s  wages  are  relatively  low,  he  will  be 
induced  to  work  longer  hours  for  a higher 
! wage  per  hour  ; but,  if  his  wages  are  relatively 
high,  he  will  be  induced  to  work  shorter  hours 
for  a higher  wage  per  hour.  In  both  cases  the 
increase  in  the  rede  of  wages  per  hour  will  lead 
to  an  increase  in  the  toted  day’s  wage.  The  same 
applies  to  capital.  If  the  rate  of  interest  is 
relatively  low,  the  capitalist  is  induced  to  in- 
crease his  investments  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
higher  rate  of  interest ; but  if  the  rate  is  rela- 
tively high,  he  will  be  induced  to  diminish  his 
investments  under  the  stimulus  of  a higher  rate 
of  interest.  In  both  cases,  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  imierest  will  involve  an  increase  in  the 
total  income  derived  from  capital  investments. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  teachings  of 
history  are  in  direct  opposition  to  this  last 
theoretically  obtained  result.  But  the  answer 
to  this  objection  will  throw  further  light  on 
the  real  meaning  of  the  law.  The  law  pre- 
supposes constancy  in  the  conditions  of  supply 

1 It  is  not  strictly  nece-ssary  to  assume  only  one 
maximum  point ; but  the  above  account  is  suQlciently 
accurate  for  most  cases. 
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of  capital,  or  of  demand  for  the  income  that 
can  be  derived  from  investments.  Now  during 
the  period  in  which  the  rate  of  interest  has  fallen, 
the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of  capital 
have  changed  enormously.  The  accumulated 
wealth — out  of  which  the  savings  of  the  com- 
munity are  derived — has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing ; and  the  habit  of  saving  has  at  the  same 
time  probably  been  fostered.  This  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  its  turn  has  been  partly  due  to 
the  discoveries  made  in  the  industrial  arts. 
These  discoveries  have  been  chiefly  operative, 
as  supplying  fresh  opportunities  of  displacing 
labour  by  capital  ; so  that  their  primary  effect 
would  have  been  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest 
and  lower  the  rate  of  wages.  But  the  secondai-y 
effect  has  been  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital 
relatively  to  labour  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
rate  of  interest  has  fallen.  In  this  case  it  is 
practically  misleading  to  regard  the  conditions 
of  supply  of  capital  as  independent  of  the 
conditions  of  demand  for  capital.  For  as  the 
demand  for  capital  is  raised — owing  to  in- 
dustrial inventions, — the  income  of  that  class 
out  of  whose  resources  most  of  the  new 
investments  are  made  is  at  the  same  time 
increased ; and  thus  the  very  same  conditions 
which  produce  -a  change  in  the  demand  for 
capital  produce  also  a change  in  the  conditions 
affecting  the  supply  of  capital.  When  it  was 
said  that  at  a relatively  low  rate  of  interest 
an  increase  in  the  rate  would  lead  to  larger 
investments,  and  a relatively  high  rate  of 
interest  would  lead  to  smaller  investments,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  what  is  relatively 
low  at  one  period  may  be  relatively  high  at  a 
later  period  ; if  the  amount  of  accumulated 
wealth  at  the  former  period  is  considerably 
less  than  that  at  the  later.  At  the  pi-esent 
time  we  could  say  that  a rate  of  4^  per  cent 
is  relatively  high,  while  fifty  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  relatively  low. 

2.  Considerations  of  the  Term,  Supply  and 
Demand. — Both  the  terms  supply  and  demand 
are  often  used  in  a loose  way,  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  express  economic  theory  in  a 
quantitatively  exact  form.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  define  and  distinguish  the 
three  phrases  “ conditions  of  supply,”  “supply- 
amounf’and  “supply-price,”  and  the  three 
phrases  “conditions  of  demand,”  “demand- 
amount,”  and  “demand-price.”  The  conditions 
of  supply  of  a commodity  or  service  must  always 
be  considered  as  independent  of  the  conditions 
of  demand  for  that  commodity  or  service — at 
least  in  the  abstract  theory.  In  speaking  of 
given  conditions  of  supply,  we  mean  that  the 
following  determining  factors  are  assiimcd  to  be 
constant,  viz.  the  character  and  resources  of 
those  wlio  offer  the  commodity  or  service,  their 
individual  or  collective  ofliciency,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  industrial  arts.  In  the  same  way, 
the  conditions  of  demand  are  said  to  be  given 


when  we  assume  the  foUowing  detennining 
factors  to  be  constant,  viz.  the  resources  and 
the  tastes  of  those  who  wish  to  buy  the 
commodity. 

Corresponding  to  any  given  set  of  conditions 
of  supply,  we  construct  supply  - schedules  or 
SuppLY-CuEVES  (q.v.).  This  gives  the  relations 
of  variation  between  the  supply-price  and  the 
supply-amount.  It  is  expres^  in  a series 
of  hypothetical  or  conditional  statements  : thus: 
“ If  the  price  were  so  much,  the  amount  offered 
would  be  so  much  ; if  the  price  were  so  much 
again,  the  amount  offered  would  correspondingly 
vary,  and  so  on.  ” The  relations  thus  expressed 
are  spoken  of  as  relations  between  supply-price 
and  supply-amount. 

Similarly  we  construct  demand -schedules  or 
Demakd - Cup.\'ES  (q.v.)  corresponding  to  any 
given  set  of  conditions  of  demand.  This 
again  is  expressed  in  a series  of  hypothetical 
statements : “If  the  price  were  so  much,  the 
amount  demanded  would  be  so  much,  and  so 
on.” 

Hence  neither  the  conditions  of  supplj"  nor 
the  conditions  of  demand  are  sufficient  alone  to 
determine  either  the  price  or  the  amount  at 
which  the  sale  or  purchase  will  be  transacted. 
In  aU  cases  the  tico  sets  of  conditions  taken 
together  are  needed  to  determine  the  two 
unknowns — price  and  amount. 

The  old  controversies  as  to  whether  it  was 
demand  or  supply  which  settled  price  have 
been  finally  abandoned.  It  is  now  seen  that 
where  price  seemed  to  be  determined  by  one  or 
other  of  these  two  agencies  exclusively,  this 
was  because  the  amount  was  tacitly  assumed  to 
be  fixed  by  the  conditions  of  the  other  agency, 
or  vice  versa.  Thus  we  have  four  possible 
limiting  cases  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
exceptions  : 

(1)  Where  the  amount  supplied  cannot  be 
varied  we  may  say  roughly  “ Price  is  determined 
by  (the  conditions  of)  demand.”  [Inelastic 
Supply.]  E.g.  natural  agents  ; pictures  of 
great  artists. 

(2)  Wliere  the  amount  demanded  cannot  be 
varied  we  say  roughly  “ Price  is  determined 
by  (the  conditions  of)  supply.”  [Inelastic 
Demand.]  E.g.  absolute  necessaries  in  a 
stationary  population. 

(3)  Where  the  supply-price  cannot  be  varied 
we  can  say  “ Amount  is  determined  by  (the 
conditions  of)  demand.”  [Constant  Returns.] 
E.g.  long -established  manufactures  of  staple 
commodities. 

(4)  Where  the  demand-price  cannot  be  varied 
we  can  say  “Amount  is  determined  bj'  (the 
conditions  of)  supply.”  [This  last  case  could 
hanlly  arise,  except  under  the  influence  of 
governmental  interference,  or  in  very  excep- 
tional cases  of  the  force  of  custom  or  habit, 
such  as  tlie  penny  newspaper.] 

The  price  and  amount  which  arc  determined 
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so  as  to  satisfy  conjointly  the  conditions  of 
supply  and  the  conditions  of  demand  are  spoken 
of  as  the  equilibrium-price  and  the  equilibrium- 
amount  in  reference  to  those  conditions.  It  is 
not  meant  that  no  transactions  take  place  in 
the  market  except  at  the  equilibrium-price. 
What  is  meant  is  that  when  this  equilibrium- 
price  and  the  corresponding  equilibrium-amount 
are  reached,  then  the  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  would  not  tend  to  produce  any  re- 
adj ustment  of  price.  F or  most  practical  purposes 
we  may  limit  ourselves  to  stable  equilibria,  and 
in  this  case  we  can  express  the  actual  facts  more 
precisely.  Any  accidental  variation  from  the 
price  that  corresponds  to  stable  Equilibrium 
will  bring  into  operation  forces  tending  to 
restore  the  price  to  its  equilibrium  value.  An 
equilibrium  is  stable  under  the  following  condi- 
tions : viz.  when  for  amounts  less  than  the 
equilibrium-amount,  the  supply-price  is  less 
than  the  demand-price,  and  for  amounts  gi-eater 
than  the  equilibrium-amount,  the  supply-price 
is  greater  than  the  demand-price.  Thus,  if 
the  required  supply  has  been  underestimated,  i 
producers  find  that  they  are  getting  a higher 
price  than  is  sufficient  to  remunerate  them  ; 
this  encourages  a larger  supply  and  leads  to 
a fall  in  the  demand-price.  Conversely,  if 
the  supply  required  has  been  overestimated, 
producers  find  that  they  are  receiving  a lower 
price  than  is  sufficient  to  remunerate  them  ; 
this  checks  the  supply,  until  the  demand-price 
rises  to  its  equilibrium  value. 

3.  Equilibrium  between  Supply  and  De'mand. 
— The  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand 
of  commodities  depends  essentially  upon  the 
action  of  producers  in  anticipating  the  demand. 
So  far  as  the  forecasts  made  by  those  who 
supply  a market  are  correct,  we  can  say  that 
the  amount  supplied  is  such  that  the  supply- 
])rice  is  equal  to  the  demand-price.  Hence  the 
element  of  time  enters  into  any  consideration 
of  equilibrium.  For  the  processes  of  production 
occupy  a longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  before 
the  commodity  is  finished  and  transferred  to 
the  consumer  in  a condition  for  direct  use  or 
enjoyment.  The  most  serious  difficulties  that 
arise  in  connection  with  the  equilibrium  of 
demand  and  supply  depend  upon  the  interval 
of  time  which  elapses  between  the  earlier  appli- 
cations of  labour  and  capital  and  the  final 
transference  of  the  finished  commodity  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  Prof.  Marshall  has 
proposed  to  distinguish  the  discussions  of  equi- 
libria between  demand  and  supply  according 
to  the  length  of  the  period  which  we  may  take 
into  consideration  in  defining  supply-price. 
The  supply-price  corresponding  to  any  amount 
may  be  defined  in  general  as  the  price  at  which. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would 
be  Worth  the  while  of  the  producers  to  sell  that 
amount.  But  in  this  anticipation  any  differ- 
fences  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  be 


liable  to  make  important  differences  in  the 
supply-price  calculated  in  reference  to  those 
circumstances.  For  instance,  if  expenditure 
has  already  been  incurred  in  creating  specialised 
capital,  either  material  or  personal,  the  estimate 
of  the  price  at  which  it  would  be  worth  while 
supplying  the  commodity  might  be  very  different 
from  that  based  on  the  state  of  things  previous 
to  this  expenditure,  when  the  outlay  could 
be  freely  directed  towards  the  production  of 
suitable  buildings  and  machinery,  and  towards 
the  training  of  suitable  skill  and  knowledge. 
The  circumstances  in  which  the  amount  of 
specialised  material  and  personal  capital  is  given 
will  thus  constitute  the  conditions  of  supply  for 
a relatively  short  period  between  production 
and  consumption  ; and  the  circumstances  in 
which  no  capital  has  been  fixed  and  specialised 
for  the  production  of  the  commodity  will  con- 
stitute the  conditions  of  supply  for  a relatively 
long  period  between  production  and  consumption 
(see  Prices,  Long-Period  Supply,  Short- 
Period  Supply).  The  equilibrium  obtained 
by  equating  the  long-period  supply-piice  with 
the  demand-price  is  called  the  normal  equi- 
librium ; and  that  obtained  by  equating  the 
short-petiod  supply-price  with  the  demand-price 
is  called  the  sub-Twrmal  equilibrium.  Finally, 
if  we  limit  the  period  to  its  utmost,  we  shall 
regard  not  only  the  fixed  instruments  of  pro- 
duction as  given,  but  even  the  amount  of  the 
finished  commodity  itself.  In  this  case,  unless 
the  sellers  are  in  a position  to  withhold  their 
offer  and  can  speculate  for  a rise  in  price,  the 
conditions  of  demand  taken  by  themselves  may 
be  regarded  as  determining  the  price  at  which 
the  commodity  wdl  be  sold.  Such  an  equilibrium 
is  called  a temporary  equilibrium.  In  each  of 
the  three  cases,  the  equilibrium-price  is  a 
theoretically  determined  or  ideal  price.  With 
this  ideal  price  we  must  contrast  and  connect 
the  actual  or  market  price.  The  market-price 
oscillates  about  the  theoretically  determined 
equilibrium- price.  Thus,  during  the  day,  say, 
the  actual  price  may  fluctuate  above  and  below 
the  price  corresponding  to  the  temporary  equi- 
librium. Again,  the  actual  prices  occunung 
during  a short  period  would  fluctuate  above  and 
below  the  price  corresponding  to  a sub-normal 
equilibrium  ; and  those  occurring  during  a long 
period  would  fluctuate  about  the  price  corre- 
sponding to  a normal  equilibrium.  Koughly 
speaking,  we  can  say  that  the  normal  price  is 
the  average  of  the  actual  prices  taken  over  a 
long  period  ; and  that  the  sub-normal  price  is 
the  average  of  the  actual  prices  taken  over  a 
short  period.  For  the  prices  ruling  throughout 
any  period  might  bo  expected  to  fall  as  often 
and  as  much  above  as  below  the  antioij)ated 
price,  owing  to  deficiency  or  excess  in  the 
amount  offered  during  the  period.  Of  course 
the  market-price  would  throughout  approximate 
more  closely  to  the  equilibrium -price  the  more 
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quickly  the  commodities  were  consumed  and 
reproduced. 

But  further  when  we  regard  the  equilibrium- 
price  as  the  average  of  the  varying  market-prices, 
we  presuppose  constancy  in  the  conditions  of 
demand  and  shpply  during  the  period  over 
which  the  average  is  taken.  Owing  to  changes 
of  fashion  or  taste,  the  conditions  of  demand 
may  be  continually  varying  ; and  owing  to 
changes  in  the  industrial  arts,  the  conditions 
of  supply  may  be  continually  varying.  Hence 
it  would  generally  be  impossible  to  determine 
the  equilibrium-price  by  averaging  the  varia- 
tions in  market-price  during  any  period  of 
time. 

4.  Joint  and  Alternative  Demand,  JoiiU.  and 
Alternative  Supply. — The  general  theory  of 
distribution  and  exchange  requires  us  to  note 
that  the  amounts  and  prices  of  different  com- 
modities are  often  very  closely  connected  either 
through  the  conditions  of  demand  or  through 
the  conditions  of  supply  or  both.  There  are  four 
typical  cases  in  which  this  dependence  is  strik- 
ingly manifest.  These  are  (1)  Joint  Demand, 
.(2)  Joint  Supply,  (3)  Alternative  Demand,  (4) 
Alternative  Supply. 

The  following  brief  definitions  may  be 
given  :• — • 

1)  A demand  for  “ A and  B ” is  called  a joint  demand; 

2)  A supply  of  “A  and  B”  is  called  a joint  supply; 

(3)  A demand  for  “A  or  B ’’  is  called  an  alternative  demand  ; 

(4)  A supply  of  “ A or  B ” is  called  an  alternative  supply. 

The  terms  above  given  are  chosen  to  indicate 
in  each  case  whether  the  interconnection  comes 
primarily  from  the  side  of  demand  or  from 
the  side  of  supply.  But  it  will  be  found  in 
■each  case  that  the  phenomenon  can  be  regarded 
from  the  opposite  point  of  view. 

Thus  we  shall  find  that, 

(1)  Joint  Demand  involves  Complementary  Supply; 

(2)  Joint  Supply  involves  Complementary  DemaiuL; 

(3)  Alternative  Demand  involves  Competitive  Supply  ; 

(4)  Alternative  Supply  involves  Competitive  Demand. 

In  the  further  explanations  which  follow  the 
relations  will  be  described  in  an  exact  form 
which  is  often  only  approximately  realised  in 
actual  economic  phenomena.  An  ideal  sim- 
plicity is  introduced  in  order  to  give  greater 
clearness  to  the  exposition.  We  shall  derive 
formulaj  for  each  of  the  lour  cases  sejmrately, 
but  it  will  be  convenient  at  once  to  auticijmte 
the  results  by  pointing  out  the  analogies  that 
\vill  be  disclosed  between  the  four  cases.  It 
will  bo  found  that  in  passing  from  the  formula 
of  joint  demand  to  that  of  joint  supply,  or  from 
the  formula  of  alternative  demand  to  that  of 
alternative  supply,  wo  shall  have  merely  to 
interchange  throughout  the  terms  supply  and 
demand  or  tiemand  and  supply.  And  again, 
in  passing  from  the  formula  of  joint  demand 
to  that  of  alternative  demand,  or  from  the 
fonnula  of  joint  supjily  to  that  of  alternative 
8Upj)ly,  we  shall  have  merely  tu  interchange 
throughout  the  terms  price  and  amount  or 


amenmt  and  jrrlu.  These  symmetrical  results 
will  be  found  helpful  in  obtaining  a genera) 
survey  of  the  problems  investigated. 

In  the  cases  of  joint  demand  and  joint 
supply,  we  shall  find  that  whereas  the  amounts 
of  the  two  constituent  articles  vaiy  in  the  same 
direction,  their  prices  will  tend  to  vary  in 
opposite  directions.  In  the  cases  of  alternative 
demand  and  alternative  supply,  on  the  contrary, 
the  amounts  will  vary  in  opposite  directions, 
while  the  prices  will  vary  in  the  same  direction. 

Joint  demand,  involving  eomplementary 
supply.  This  deals  with  cases  in  which  things 
are  not  demanded  separately,  but  have  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  one  another  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  ; such  as  wood 
and  bricks  in  the  building  of  a house,  blades  and 
handles  in  the  manufacture  of  a knife.  The 
connection  here  is  from  the  side  of  demand, 
while  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  two 
factors  may  be  assumed  to  be  independent  of 
one  another.  The  processes  of  supplying  the 
two  factors  complement  one  another,  so  as  to 
produce  a commodity  which  it  is  worth  while 
for  the  ultimate  consumers  to  purchase.  Thus 
the  supply-price  at  which  any  given  amount  of 
the  finished  article  will  be  offered  is  the  sum  of 
the  supply-prices  of  the  several  factors  which 
contribute  their  part  in  the  total  productive 
proce.ss.  Equilibrium  between  demand  and 
supply  is,  therefore,  reached  at  that  amount 
for  which  the  demand -price  of  the  finished 
article  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  supply-prices 
of  the  several  factors  which  co-operate. 

Joint  supply,  involving  complementary  de- 
mand. This  deals  with  cases  in  which  things 
cannot  be  produced  separately,  but  are  pro- 
duced together  by  a single  process,  such  as  beef 
and  hides,  or  wheat  and  straw.  Tlie  connec- 
tion here  is  from  the  side  of  supply,  while  the 
conditions  of  the  demand  for  the  two  com- 
modities may  be  assumed  to  be  independent  of 
one  another.  The  two  things  are  produced  by 
the  same  process,  so  that  the  expenses  of  pro- 
ducing both  the  things  together  are  the  same 
as  the  exj^enses  of  producing  one  of  them  alone. 
The  demands  for  the  two  commodities  com- 
plement one  another  in  making  it  worth  the 
while  of  producers  to  meet  the  two  independent 
needs.  Thus  the  demand-price  at  which  any 
given  amount  of  the  productive  process  will  be 
called  for  is  the  sum  of  the  demand-prices  of 
the  several  commodities  which  are  jointly  pro- 
duced in  the  process.  Equilibrium  between 
supply  and  demand  is,  therefore,  reached  at 
that  amount  for  which  the  supply-price  of  the 
proiiuctive  ]>rocess  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
demand-prices  of  the  several  articles  jointly 
produced. 

Altematiix  demand,  involving  competitive 
supply.  This  deals  with  cases  in  which  the 
same  ultimate  need  can  be  met  by  one  or  other 
of  two  commodities  equally  well,  so  that  either 
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can  be  used  as  an  equivalent  for  the  other,  or 
instead  of  the  other,  it  being  understood  that 
the  more  of  the  one  article  is  used  the  less  of 
the  other  will  be  in  consequence  needed.  Thus 
it  can  be  said  with  approximate  accuracy  that 
the  demand  for  non-intoxicating  stimulants  is 
an  altemative  demand  for  tea  or  coffee.  The 
connection  here,  as  in  joint  demand,  is  from 
the  side  of  demand,  while  the  conditions  of  the 
supply  of  the  two  articles  may  be  assumed  to 
be  independent  of  one  another.  The  sources 
from  which  the  alternative  demand  is  met  com- 
pete with  one  another,  because  the  more  that  is 
taken  from  one  source  the  less  ceteris  paribus 
w’ill  be  taken  from  the  other.  The  simplest 
possible  case  of  alternative  demand,  or  com- 
petitive supply,  is  that  in  which  precisely  the 
same  quality  of  article  is  supplied  from  different 
sources,  as  corn  from  America  and  corn  from 
Russia.  Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  case  of 
tea  and  coffee,  and  state  the  simplest  assump- 
tions necessary  for  regarding  the  two  com- 
modities as  strictly  altemative  in  demand. 
We  assume  that  a certain  amount  of  tea,  say 
2 lbs.,  yields  always  the  same  utility  as  a 
certain  amount  of  coffee^  say  3 lbs.  Hence  the 
conditions  of  demand  will  cause  the  price  of 
2 lbs.  of  tea  to  be  always  equal  to  that  of  3 lbs. 
of  coffee,  however  the  actual  price  and  amount  of 
tea  and  coffee  may  vary.  With  these  quantities 
as  units,  the  price  of  tea  is  always  equal  to  the 
price  of  coffee.  Then  the  supply  - amount  of 
non  - intoxicating  stimulants  which  wiU  be 
offered  at  any  given  price  is  the  sum  of  the 
supply- amounts  of  tea  and  of  coffee.  Equili- 
brium between  demand  and  suj)ply  is,  therefore, 
reached  at  that  price  for  which  the  demand- 
amount  of  non-intoxicating  stimulants  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  supply-amounts  of  tea  and  of 
coffee. 

Alternative  supply,  involving  competitive  de- 
mand. TTiis  deals  with  cases  in  which  the 
same  industry  or  the  same  productive  agent 
can  be  applied  to  the  production  of  one  or  of 
' another  utility  indifferently,  it  being  under- 
1 stood  that  the  more  of  the  one  utility  is  pro- 
duced, the  less  of  the  other  can  be  in  conse- 
quence produced.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  a 
piece  of  land  can  be  applied  either  to  pasture 
or  to  other  agricultural  purposes  ; or,  with 
approximate  accuracy,  that  the  dairy  business 
can  be  applied  indifferently  to  producing 
creara  or  hatter;  the  poultry  business  to  the 
production  either  of  chickens  or  of  eggs.  The 
connections  here,  as  in  joint  supply,  are  from 
the  side  of  supply,  while  the  conditions  of  the 
demand  for  the  two  articles  may  be  assumed  to 
be  independent  of  one  another.  The  needs 
’ which  are  met  by  the  alternative  supply  may 
4 be  said  to  compete  with  one  another,  because 
• the  more  is  supplied  for  one  need,  the  less, 
< cetervi  paribus,  will  be  supplied  for  the  other. 
1 The  simplest  possible  case  of  altemative  supply, 


or  competitive  demand,  is  that  in  which  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  service  or  product  is 
applied  to  meet  different  classes  of  consumers, 
as  coal  for  domestic  and  coal  for  industrial 
uses.  Let  us  return,  how’ever,  to  the  case  of 
cream  and  butter,  and  examine  the  simplest 
assumptions  necessary  for  regarding  the  two 
commodities  as  strictly  alternative  in  supply. 
We  assume  that  a certain  amount  of  cream, 
say  one  pint,  involves  the  same  expenses  of 
production  as  a certain  amount  of  butter,  with 
skimmed  milk  thro-wn  in,  say  1 lb.  Hence  the 
conditions  of  supply  will  cause  the  price  of  one 
pint  of  cream  to  be  always  equal  to  that  of  1 
lb.  of  butter,  however  the  actual  price  and 
amount  of  butter  and  cream  may  vary.  "With 
these  quantities  as  units,  the  price  of  cream  is 
always  equal  to  the  price  of  butter.  Then  the 
demand  - amount  of  dairy  productions,  which 
will  be  required  at  any  given  price,  is  the  sum 
of  the  demaud-amounts  of  butter  and  of  cream. 
Equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  is, 
therefore,  reached  at  that  price  for  w’hich  the 
supply-amount  of  the  dairy  industry  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  demand -amounts  of  butter 
and  of  cream. 

The  most  important  problems  under  tire 
above  four  heads  relate  to  temporary  disturb- 
ances in  the  supply  or  in  the  demand  of  one  of 
the  connected  commodities.  The  problem  is 
then  to  discover  the  virtual  or  derived  schedule 
of  demand  or  of  supply  of  the  commodity  of 
which  the  supply  or  the  demand  is  temporarily 
disturbed.  The  following  formulae  ■will  be  seen 
to  be  of  general  application  : — 

Joint  demand. — If  the  supply  of  handles  is 
temporarily  disturbed,  then,  for  each  several 
amount  of  knives,  the  -virtual  demand-price  for 
handles  = the  demand-price  for  knives  minus 
the  supply-price  for  blades. 

Joint  supply. — If  the  demand  for  beef  is 
temporarily  disturbed,  then,  for  each  several 
amount  of  slaughtered  bullocks,  the  -vu-tual 
supply -price  for  beef  = the  supply -price  for 
slaughtered  bullocks  minus  the  demand-price 
for  hides. 

Altemative  demand. — If  the  supply  of  tea  is 
temporarily  disturbed,  then,  for  each  several 
price  of  non-intoxicating  stimulants,  the  virtual 
demand -amount  of  tea = the  demand-amount  of 
non-intoxicating  stimulants  minus  the  supply- 
amount  of  coffee. 

Alternative  supply . — If  the  demand  for  cream 
is  temporarily  disturbed,  then,  for  each  several 
jirice  of  the  dairy  productions,  the  virtual 
supply-amount  of  creara  = the  supply-amount  of 
the  dairy  processes  minus  the  demand-amount 
of  butter. 

5.  Connection  between  the  Theories  of  Distribu- 
tion and  of  Exchange. — The  investigation  of  the 
problems  of  joint  and  altemative  demand,  and 
of  joint  and  alternative  supply,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  into  connection  the  theories  of 
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Distribution  and  Exchange.  Distribution 
deals  with  the  prices  and  amounts  of  the 
several  agents  of  production.  Exchange  deals 
with  the  prices  and  amounts  of  the  several 
commodities  for  consumption.  The  demand 
for  consumption-goods  is  a dired,  demand  ; that 
for  the  agents  of  production  whose  services 
complement  one  another  in  producing  finished 
goods  is  an  indirect  demand.  Thus  the  formulae 
of  joint  demand  giving  the  vii-tual  or  derived 
demand  for  any  factor,  has  to  be  applied  in 
determining  the  indhect  demand  for  the  several 
agents  of  production.  Again,  the  supply  of 
productive  agents  is  a direct  supply  ; that  of 
the  fiinished  commodities  is  an  indirect  supply, 
and  hence  the  formulae  of  joint  demand  have 
again  to  be  applied  in  determining  the  supply- 
price  of  a finished  commodity.  Moreover, 
every  agent  of  production  may,  at  different 
stages  in  the  productive  process,  apply  himself 
in  either  one  of  various  employments  ; and 
hence  the  formulae  of  alternative  supply  become 
of  essential  importance.  The  element  of  time 
is  essential  in  considering  the  effect  of  alterna- 
tive openings  possible  for  an  agent ; for  so  far 
as  his  employment  has  been  already  specialised, 
these  possible  openings  are  restricted  in  number. 
The  theories  of  Producer’s  Rent  or  producer’s 
surplus  are  founded  upon  this  consideration. 
All  the  problems  of  distribution  will  thus  be 
seen  to  depend  upon  the  investigation  in 
particular  of  joint  demand  and  alternative 
supply.  The  laws  of  the  direct  demand  for 
consumption  goods,  and  of  the  direct  supply  of 
production  agents,  were  formulated  in  the  fii-st 
section  of  this  article.  It  was  there  pointed 
out  that  a law  of  efficiency  of  production  was 
needed  to  mediate  between  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  demand  and  supply.  Everything  has 
its  own  law  of  efficiency.  In  examining  the 
law  of  supply  of  finished  commodities,  it  is 
convenient  to  regard  the  prices  of  the  agents 
as  already  determined.  We  then  can  calculate 
the  resultant  supply-price  ’oy  adding  the  supply- 
prices  of  the  CO  - operating  agents,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  will  co-operate  in  such 
proportions  as  will  secure  the  most  efficient 
result.  This  is  the  assumption  underlying  the 
law  of  substitntion.  In  examining  the  law  of 
demand  for  productive  agents,  it  is  convenient 
to  regard  the  prices  of  the  finished  comniodiiics 
as  already  determined.  The  calculation  of  the 
demand-price  for  an  agent  here  requires  chielly 
subtraction  instead  of  addition.  The  deter- 
mination involves  very  serious  complexity. 
Briefly  we  can  say  that  the  domand-inice  of  an 
agent  is  found  by  subtracting  from  the  j)rice  of 
the  finished  commodity  the  supply-prices  of 
the  remaining  agents.  Rather  more  accurately : 
the  deniand-prjce  corresponding  to  any  amount 
of  an  agent’s  services  is  found  by  determining 
its  net  marginal  efficiency;  i.e.  the  value  which 
would  be  added  to  the  total  product  by  em- 


ploying an  additional  unit  of  its  services,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  amounts  and  prices  of 
all  the  other  agents  are  kept  constant.  Tliis 
indicates  the  lines  on  which  the  complex  pro- 
blem of  distribution  has  to  be  solved. 

w.  E.  1. 

SUPPLY,  PARLIAMENTARY. 

General  Remarks,  p.  496 ; Estimates,  p.  496 ; Motions 
and  Resolutions,  p.  497 ; Appropriation  Act,  p.  497. 

General  Remarks. — A parliamentary  term  for 
the  grants  of  money  made  by  parliament  to  meet 
the  crown’s  demand  for  “aids  and  supplies” 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  service,  used 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
each  session.  That  demand  is  necessary,  for, 
whilst  the  right  of  “ granting  aids  and  supplies 
to  the  crown  is  in  the  Commons  alone,”  unless 
the  crown  has  recommended  the  expenditure 
they  cannot  vote  the  smallest  grant  of  public 
money  ; and  even  when  a grant  of  money  is 
finally  sanctioned  by  the  appropriation  act,  it 
cannot  be  issued  by  the  treasury  department 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  unless  the  issue 
is  authorised  by  an  order  under  the  sign  manual 
of  the  sovereign.  By  royal  command,  also, 
estimates  of  the  annual  public  expenditure  con- 
taining statements  of  the  total  sums  required 
with  details  of  the  expenditure  divided  into  sub- 
heads and  items  are  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  thereupon  refer  these  estimates 
to  a committee  of  the  whole  house,  known  as 
the  committee  of  supply,  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  session,  and  kept  on  foot 
until  the  supplies  for  each  financial  year  have 
been  voted. 

Estimates. — The  estimates  presented  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  are  the  ordinaiy 
estimates  for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  for 
grants  on  account,  and  for  snpplementary  and 
excess  grants.  Estimates,  also,  for  a vote  of 
credit  to  cover  extraordinary  naval  or  military 
charges,  and  for  occasions  creating  exception^ 
expenditure  arising  during  the  session,  are  occa- 
sionally presented.  As  the  parliamentary  session 
commences  but  few  weeks  before  the  close  of 
each  fiuancial  year,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  service  during  the 
opening  months  of  each  financial  year,  which 
commences  on  the  1st  of  April,  must  be  jiro- 
\dded  for.  Grants  on  account,  i.e.  grants  in 
advance  upon  the  estimated  annual  ex|)enditure, 
are  therefore  a sessional  necessity.  Supple- 
mentary grants  are  either  for  sums  in  addition 
to  grants  already  demanded  for  the  current 
financial  year  for  services  sanctioned  by  parha- 
meut,  or  for  grants  caused  by  fresh  occasions 
for  expenditure  arising  since  the  presentation 
of  the  annual  estimates.  An  excess  grant 
arises  when  a department  has  by  advances  from 
the  civil  contingencies  fund,  or  from  “ extra 
receipts,”  carried  expenditure  upon  a serrice 
beyond  the  amount  granted  for  that  service 
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during  the  financial  year.  As  a vote  of  credit 
is  demanded  to  meet  unexpected  expenditure 
for  undefined  services,  an  estimate  is  presented 
of  the  total  sum  required,  without  the  detail 
given  in  ordinary  estimates.  Exceptional 
grants  may  also  be  required  to  defray  the  cost 
of  imperial  undertakings  apart  from  the  current 
service  of  the  year  ; such  as  gi-ants  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  or  to  reward  its  dis- 
tinguished servants. 

Motions  and  Resolutions. — Motions  are  pro- 
posed in  the  committee  of  supply  which 
become,  when  agreed  to,  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee,  that  the  sums  specified  in  each 
estimate  be,  for  the  object  therein  defined, 
granted  to  her  majesty  during  the  financial  year 
for  which  the  demand  is  made.  Such  a motion, 
if  not  by  consent  withdra^vn,  must  either  be 
refused  by  the  committee,  or  be  accepted,  with 
or  without  a reduction  of  the  amount  therein 
stated,  no  increase  of  a grant,  nor  modification 
of  its  destination,  being  permitted.  Each 
resolution  of  the  committee  is,  upon  their  report, 
submitted  separately  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

The  resolutions  for  a money  grant  of  the 
committee  of  supply,  and  of  the  House,  are, 
however,  inoperative,  unless  the  House  by 
another  resolution  authorises  the  treasury  to 
draw  a sum  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  (see 
Consolidated  Fund,  vol.  i.  p.  389)  sufficient 
to  provide  the  “ways  and  means  ” for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  grant.  The  committee  of  ways 
and  means  is  accordingly  appointed,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  session,  simultaneously 
with  the  committee  of  supply,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  these  resolutions  ; and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  acts  as  chair- 
man of  committees  of  the  whole  House.  In 
former  times  the  principal  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee was  to  initiate  by  their  resolutions  the 
taxation  that  was  required  to  create  a sufficiency 
of  “ways  and  means”  to  meet  the  annual 
demands  of  the  crown  for  the  public  service. 
Nowadays,  as  aU  the  sources  of  taxation  are 
rendered  permanent  by  statute,  except  the  duty 
on  tea,  and  the  income  tax,  the  control  of  the 
committee  over  taxation  is  restricted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Budget  statement  made 
yearly  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
wherein  he  explains  his  calculation  of  public 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  current  financial 
year,  and  obtains  the  annual  continuance  of 
the  tea  and  income  taxes,  with  such  modifica- 
tions  as  may  to  the  committee  seem  expedient. 
The  increase  or  imposition  of  taxation,  not  de- 
manded by  the  crown,  is  beyond  the  power 
cf  the  committee. 


As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the  com- 
• mittee  of  ways  and  means  is  charged  with  the 
1 duty  of  voting  the  resolutions  which  authorise 
I grants  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  “ towards 
VOL.  Ill 


making  good  ” the  grants  for  the  public  service 
resolved  upon  by  the  committee  of  supply,  and 
by  the  House.  It  is  upon  the  report  of  the 
closing  resolution  to  this  effect,  which  provides 
the  issue,  of  the  balance  of  ways  and  means 
required  to  cover  the  supply  grants  voted  for 
the  current  financial  year,  that  the  appropriation 
bill  is  brought  in.  This  bill  authorises  the 
issue  of  that  balance  from  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  enacts — hence  the  title  of  the  bill — 
that  each  gi-ant  of  supply  voted  during  the 
session  shall  be  expended  on  the  service  for 
which  it  has  been  voted,  and  to  which  it  is 
thereby  appropriated. 

Appropriation  Act. — As  the  treasury  cannot 
touch  the  consolidated  fund  save  under  the 
authority  of  an  act,  and  as  the  appropriation 
act  cannot  be  passed  until  the  financial  business 
of  each  session  is  completed,  a process  usually 
ranging  over  a period  of  six  or  seven  months, 
a more  prompt  issue  must  be  made  at  the 
commencement  and  during  the  progress  of 
each  financial  year  of  the  grants  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  crown.  Bills  accordingly  are 
passed  from  time  to  time  dm-ing  each  session, 
known  as  consolidated  fund  bills,  which 
empower  the  treasury  to  issue  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
departments  for  whose  use  the  gi-ants  are  voted, 
such  sums  as  they  may  require  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  final  sanction  conferred  by  the 
appropriation  act.  R.  F.  d.  p. 

SUPPLY-CURVES  are  designed  to  represent 
the  relation  between  the  price  of  a commodity 
and  the  amount  supplied  at  that  price.  In 
the  construction  which  Prof.  Marshall  has 
made  familiar  the  quantity  is  measured  on 
the  horizontal  axis,  the  corresponding  price 
on  the  vertical  axis.  The  converse  construction 
is  employed  by  Cournot. 

The  simplest  species  of  supply-curve  might 
be  constructed  thus : “If  for  the  moment  we 
assumed  that  production  depended  solely  upon 
the  exertions  of  a certain  number  of  workers, 
already  in  existence  and  trained  for  their  work,” 
we  might  “set  forth  theoretically  . . . various 
amounts  of  exertion  and  therefore  of  production” 
with  “ the  prices  which  must  be  paid  to  induce 
the  available  workers  to  put  forth  these  amounts 
of  exertion  ” (Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics, 
bk.  iv.  ch.  i.  § 2,  3rded.,  of  a “supply-schedule” 
corresponding  to  the  “ demand -schedule  ” of 
bk.  iii.  ch.  iii.,  which  may  be  “translated  into 
a curve  ”).  The  matter  is  not  so  simple  when 
we  no  longer  suppose  production  to  depend 
upon  the  exertions  of  a given  set  of  workers, 
but  to  be  affected  by  the  “external”  and  “in- 
ternal economies”  and  the  pressure  on  the 
resources  of  nature  which  may  attend  produc- 
tion on  a large  scale,  and  even  by  the  gi'owth  of 
knowledge,  population,  and  capital  (Principles 
of  Economics,  passim;  in  particular  the  notes 
on  pp.  450,  503-504  and  518,  3rd  ed.).  If  now 
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for  each  amount  of  production  we  take  a point 
representing  the  corresponding  “normal  supply- 
price,”  the  lomis  of  these  points  is  the  normal, 
or  “long-period,”  supply-curve. 

The  relation  of  this  secondary  supply-curve, 
as  it  may  be  called  (cp.  Economic  Journal,  vol. 
iv.  p.  436),  to  the  primary  one  at  first  described 
is  very  delicate.  According  to  Mr.  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  to  every  point  on  the  secondary  there 
corresponds  a primary  curve,  one  of  the  “suc- 
cessive cost -curves”  (Economic  Journal,  vol. 
ii.  p.  41).  Attention  should  be  called  to  Mr. 
Cunynghame’s  view  that  the  composition  of  the 
demand-curve  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
normal  supply-curve.  The  former,  he  holds, 
is  not  “a  phenomenon  depending  on  time” 
(ibid.  p.  38).  Are  we  to  extend  this  remark  to 
the  parallel  case  of  supply-curves ; and  to 
regard  the  whole  series  of  “successive  cost- 
curves  ” as  simultaneous,  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  parts  of  an  ordinary  demand-curve  are  in- 
tended to  represent  existing  co-dispositions  ? 

[Supply-curves  of  some  kind  are  employed  by 
all  the  mathematical  economists.]  F.  T.  E. 

SURENCHERE  (Fr,).  Higher  bid.  Ac- 
cording to  French  law,  real  property  offered 
for  sale  by  auction  (d  I’encMre)  in  the  course  of 
judicial  proceedings  is  not  definitely  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  until  a period  of  eight  days 
has  elapsed  after  the  date  of  the  auction. 
During  that  period  any  interested  party  may 
make  an  application  to  the  court  for  a second 
auction,  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  a price 
exceeding  at  least  by  one -sixth  the  highest 
price-bid  at  the  auction.  This  offer  is  called 
surencMre,  and  if  the  price  ollered  by  the 
applicant  (su,renchirisseur)  is  not  reached  the 
latter  must  purchase  the  property  at  that  price 
or  make  up  the  difference.  Similar  proceedings 
may  take  place  in  the  case  of  a mortgagee  sell- 
ing by  private  contract,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
bankrupt’s  real  property  being  sold  by  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy,  but  in  these  cases  the 
period  allowed  for  the  surcnchire  is  somewhat 
longer,  and  the  amount  of  the  excess  is  not 
required  to  be  more  than  one-tenth. 

[Code  deprocedure,  §§  708-710,  832-833,  965  ; 
Code  de  Comm.,  673  ; Code  Civil,  2185.]  T.  l. 

SURETY.  He  who  becomes  bound  for 
another.  A surety  who  discharges  the  lia- 
bility of  the  principal  is  entitled  to  an 
assignment  of  all  the  securities,  if  any,  held 
by  the  creditor  (see  Guarantee). 

[De  Colyar  on  Quarantees,  London,  1885.] 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

SURPLUS.  The  effect  on  price  of  a short 
supply  of  a commodity  of  such  prime  necessity 
as  wheat  has  formed  the  subject  of  many 
speculations,  and  these  have  even  taken  the 
form  of  a definite  estimate,  ns  in  the  table 
given  by  Davf.nant,  of  the  extent  to  which 
“a  defect  in  the  harvest  may  raise  the  price 


of  corn.”  These  figures  were  adapted  to  an 
algebraic  formula  by  Jevosb  (Thwry  of  PoUiical 
Economy,  ch.  iv.),  who  found  that  Davenant’s 
data  agreed  very  closely  with  the  results  given  by 

price  of  com  = 

X being  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  that  of 
a normal  or  average  year.  The  price  given  by 
the  formula  is  the  proportion  of  the  actud 
money  price  to  that  of  a time  when  the  supply 
is  normal. 

If  the  same  formula  be  applied  to  indicate 
the  result  of  crops  more  abundant  than  the 
average,  the  indications  it  gives  are  as  follows: — 
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Percentage  excess  of  supply)  in  on  so 

above  average  . . | s lo  -U  so  40  jO 

Percentage  redaction  of),„  m ss  so 

price  resulting  . 1 10  33  44  53  59 


The  meaning  of  this  is  simply  that,  assuming 
Jevons’s  formula  to  represent  the  Demand 
Curves  for  com,  not  merely  for  prices  higher 
than  the  average,  but  for  prices  below  the  aver- 
age, the  effects  on  price  of  excesses  of  supply 
in  the  degrees  named  in  the  first  line  of  figures 
are  given  by  the  corresponding  figures  of  the 
second  line. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated,  however,  that  there 
is  no  special  reason  for  believing  that  Davenant’s 
data  are  sufficient  to  give  for  our  time,  even  if 
they  should  do  so  for  his  own,  the  demand 
curve  for  com.  Not  only  so,  but  eveiy  separate 
commodity  will  have  its  own  j>eculiaTities  in 
this  respect,  so  that,  were  we  able  to  state  the 
numerical  connection  of  enlarged  supply  with 
reduced  price  for  the  case  of  com,  the  connection 
could  not  be  held  to  apply  to  other  imj>ortant 
markets. 

The  extent  of  the  fall  of  price  necessary  to 
carry  off  an  increase  of  supply  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  commodity  and  on  the  extent 
of  its  previous  use.  If  the  lower  price  extend 
its  consumption  to  large  classes  of  the  commun- 
ity, a very  large  increase  of  supply  may  take 
place  without  greatly  disturbing  the  price  after 
it  has  fallen  to  the  necessarj-  point  to  tap  the 
new  stratum  of  consumers.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  ordinary  fall  of  price  can  thus  bring 
the  commodity  within  the  reach  of  large 
numbers  of  new  consumers,  and  if,  further,  the 
actual  consumers  have  already  nearly  as  much 
of  the  commodity  as  thej’  care  to  use — a state  of 
things  by  no  means  inconceivable — the  lowering 
of  price  necessary  to  disjwse  of  supplies  but 
moderately  in  excess  of  the  nomial  may  be 
quite  large.  If  new  channels  for  disposing  of 
the  commodity,  where  its  utility  is  but  little 
below  what  it  had  in  the  uses  to  which  a normal 
supply  was  applied,  are  not  discoverable,  the 
surplus  may  be  only  disposable  in  uses  where 
its  utility  is  far  below  that  attained  in  oidinar)’ 
uses,  and  the  fall  of  price  be,  consequently,  large. 
The  whole  supply  being  assumed  disposed  of  in 
the  same  market,  the  price  of  the  surplus  will 
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also  be  the  price  at  vrliich  the  ordinary  supply 
will  be  sold.  Should  it  be  possible  to  dispose 
of  the  sui'plus  at  a price  other  than  that  at 
which  the  ordinary  supply  finds  a market,  wdth- 
out,  in  fact,  disturbing  the  price  received  for 
the  ordinary  supply,  the  loss  which  producers 
would  suffer  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  their 
whole  output  may  be  diminished  or  entirely 
obviated.  In  this  case  the  surplus  supply 
would,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
market,  be  as  if  non-existent. 

AVhat  is  stated  above  may  be  more  briefly 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  effect  on  price  of 
a surplus  of  supply  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  elasticity  of  demand  of  the  particular  com- 
modity in  question.  This  elasticity  of  demand 
is  of  course  very  closely  connected  with  the 
possibility  of  substituting  the  commodity  in 
question  for  other  commodities,  or  vice  versa, 
according  as  the  relative  prices  show  opportunity 
for  advantageous  substitution,  or  not. 

If  y be  the  price  at  which  a quantity  x of 
the  commodity  can  find  purchasers,  the  equation 
ary"  = c is  that  of  a demand  curve  showing  at 
every  point  an  elasticity  of  demand  equal  to  n 
[see  Maishall,  Pniiciples,  mathematical  note 
iii.].  Such  a demand  implies  that,  as  a result 
of  a small  fall  in  the  price,  the  amount 
demanded  increases  by  an  amount  varying 
inversely  as  the  (n  + 1)**  power  of  the  price. 
To  reduce  the  price  by  one-half,  the  supply 
must  be  multiplied  by  2".  If  n=l  we  have 
the  case  of  a constant  ontlay  demand,  in  which 
the  amount  spent  on  the  commodity  is  the 
same  at  all  prices  ; every  fall  in  price  results  in 
a proportionate  increase  of  the  amount  bought. 
The  absolute  increase  of  amount  bought  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  price,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing  for  this  case,  directly  as  the 
Sfjuare  of  the  amount  previously  bought. 

In  the  general  case,  the  percentage  decrease 
of  price  consequent  on  a given  small  increase 

of  supply  is  -th  part  of  this  percentage  in- 

crease  of  supply,  at  all  points  on  the  demand 
curve  at  which  the  elasticity  is  w.  If  re  be 
^eater  than  unity,  the  total  cost  of  a supply  x 
increases  with  *.  If  n be  less  than  unity,  the 
total  price  obtainable  for  an  enlarged  supply 
falls  short  of  that  for  which  the  smaller  supply 
would  sell,  and  the  sellers  would  gain  on  the 
whole,  by  combining  to  destroy  a part  of  their 
supply. 

The  equation  obtained  by  Jevons  differs  little, 
when  X is  not  far  from  unity,  from  that  of  a 
demand  curve  in  which  the  elasticity  is  constant 
and  equal  to  -J-  throughout.  The  result  of  a 
pven  small  percentage  surplus  of  supply  is  a 
fall  of  price  of  double  this  percentage. 

In  general,  then,  the  question  of  how  great 
the  fall  of  price  will  be  which  results  from  a 
. pven  surplus  of  supply,  is  answered  by  obtain- 
' *ug  the  measure  of  the  elasticity  of  the  demand 


with  the  ordinary  supply.  This  is  only 
strictly  true  for  cases  where  the  elasticity  of 
demand  is  constant,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
near  to  the  truth  when  the  surplus  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  supply.  We  may 
expect  that  demand  curves  in  general  will  show 
varying  elasticity.  In  that  case,  a surplus  of 
supply  which  is  more  than  a small  percentage 
of  the  whole  supply  will  cause  a percentage 
fall  of  price  gi'eater  or  less  than  in  the  case  of 
constant  elasticity,  according  as  the  elasticity  of 
demand  is  decreasing  or  is  increasing  as  we  pass 
from  the  point  representing  ordinary  supply 
to  the  points  representing  supply  in  excess 
of  the  ordinary.  Corresponding  statements 
may  be  made  for  the  case  of  deficient  supply. 

In  what  precedes,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  surplus  supply,  be  it  great  or  small,  is 
not  held  off  the  market,  but  disposed  of  in  the 
existing  conditions  of  demand.  In  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit  of  retaining  a store  for 
anticipated  higher  prices,  the  fact  of  extra 
supply  being  available  does  not  produce  its 
full  effect  on  the  price  of  the  market.  By 
being  in  reserve,  in  case  prices  should  rise 
sufficiently,  it  limits  the  rise,  but  not  being 
thrown  on  the  market  at  all  at  prices  below  a 
definite  figure,  cannot  depress  prices  beyond 
that  point,  at  any  rate  if  we  exclude  the  influ- 
ence of  trade-connections, etc.,  influences  tending 
to  modify  the  effects  of  unfettered  competition. 

The  word  “surplus”  has,  in  what  precedes, 
been  employed  to  designate  all  the  excess  of 
supply  above  the  ordinary — a distinctly  vague 
conception.  The  ideas  on  which  the  discussion 
has  been  based  are  those  of  a steady  supply  and 
a steady  demand  in  a market  with  an  equally 
steady  price  for  the  commodity.  Into  such  a 
steady  market  is  introduced  the  modifying 
influence  of  a gi-owth  of  supply.  The  addition 
to  the  supply  is  what  is  here  called  “surplus.” 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  excess  of  demand 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  price  do  not 
fall.  It  is  not  “surplus"  to  the  consumers 
who,  at  the  redueed  priee,  are  able  to  obtain 
goods  beyond  their  reach  at  previous  prices. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word,  goods  cannot  be  in 
excess,  cannot  be  truly  a surplus,  so  long  as 
there  remain  any  purposes  to  which  these  goods 
would  be  applied  if  they  were  free,  but  to 
which,  having  a cost  jirice,  they  are  not  actually 
applied.  In  the  more  usual  sense,  however, 
any  supply  the  disposal  of  which  requires  a 
reduction  of  price  may  be  denominated  a sui-plus 
supply.  It  may  be  observed  that  an  enlarged 
supply  would  not,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
imply  any  “ surplus,”  if  it  were  accompanied  by 
such  a development  of  demand  that  the  whole 
could  be  disposed  of  without  any  reduction  of 
price  below  the  customary  level.  In  .so  using 
the  word,  agreement  with  the  ordinary  language 
of  business  is  preserved  (cp.  arts.  Elasticity 
OF  Demand).  a.  \v.  f. 
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SURPLUS,  LAW  OF.  See  Surplus. 
SURPLUS  VALUE.  See  Makx,  II.  K.  ; 
Value. 

SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST.  Natural 
selection,  which  tends  to  the  preservation  of 
creatures  more  adapted  to  the  medium  they 
have  to  live  in,  and  to  the  disappearance  of 
those  less  so,  is,  beyond  doubt,  a wra  causa  in 
the  organic  world.  It  leads,  in  general,  to  the 
physical  improvement  of  breeds,  and,  if  the 
general  Darwinian  hypothesis  be  correct,  may 
be  a real  factor  in  the  production  of  new  species, 
though  Darwin  does  not  claim  for  it  that  it 
atfords  a complete  explanation  of  their  origin 
(see  Darwinism).  Its  consequences  can  be 
modified  by  human  intervention,  which  may 
prefer,  and  therefore  protect,  weaker  individuals 
or  races  among  the  lower  animals  ; for  it  is 
obvious  that  qualities,  such  as  gentleness  and 
capacity  for  affection,  which  might  render  a 
creature  less  formidable,  and  therefore  less  suc- 
cessful, in  a state  of  nature,  may  make  it  more 
useful  and  acceptable  when  domesticated  or 
employed  as  an  auxiliary  of  man. 

In  the  case  of  man  himself,  as  in  that  of 
other  animals,  there  is  a natural  tendency  to 
the  survival  of  the  physically  soundest  and 
strongest ; and  some  theorists  have  not  shrunk 
from  carrying  the  Darwinist  idea  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  society 
that  the  existence  of  the  physically  weak  should 
not  be  prolonged  by  the  care  of  their  fellows, 
but  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  disappear 
as  “unfit.”  But,  as  has  been  well  said,  a 
great  proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  world 
owes  most  would  never  have  been  considered  in 
a physical  point  of  view  the  strongest,  and  were 
not  seldom  among  the  weakest,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  physically  strongest 
could  weU  have  been  spared.  “Fitness”  is 
relative  to  all  the  conditions  ; and  physical  ad- 
vantages may  be  extremely  important  in  some 
times  and  places,  and  of  comparatively  little 
account  in  others.  In  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  human  development  they  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  intellectual  and  moral  superiority. 
Even  in  warfare,  whilst  the  tall  and  muscular 
man  formerly  was  the  leader,  it  is  now  often  a 
person  of  comparatively  feeble  frame,  to  whom 
nature  has  given  a resolute  spirit  and  a genius 
for  command.  Another  suggestion  founded  on 
Darwinian  principles,  and  more  plausible  in 
character  than  that  above  referred  to,  has  been 
made,  namely,  that  tliose  who  are  likely  to 
transmit  some  form  of  disease  or  infinnity  to 
their  descendants  should  bo  prevented  from 
marrying.  The  result  at  which  this  proposal  I 
aims  is  certainly  desirable,  if  it  could  be  at- 
tained by  moral  influence  ; and  such  influence 
iniglit  and  ought  to  be  used  for  the  puriwse  ; 
but  to  atteinjit  to  effect  the  object  by  coercion  • 
would  bo  a proceeding  at  once  tyrannical  and 
inelfeclual.  Neither  this  sort  of  compulsion,  I 


nor  the  old  expedient  of  infanticide,  is  at  our 
disposal  for  the  improvement  of  the  race,  being 
rendered  impracticable  by  feelings  which  the 
progress  of  society  has  itself  developed.  We 
must  take  the  human  material  as  supplied  to 
us,  and  modify  it  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
public  interest,  by  judicious  treatment — by 
phy.sical  education  and  hygiene,  and,  in  general, 
by  better  conditions  of  life. 

When  we  consider  the  social,  as  distinguished 
from  the  physical,  “struggle  for  life"  (a  Dar- 
winian phrase  which  must  not  be  taken  as 
expressing,  in  this  application,  more  than  a 
half-truth),  natural  selection  is,  here  too,  a 
real  agency.  But  it  is  a serious  error  to  sup- 
pose that  its  operation  is  always  beneficent 
For,  while  the  respectable  elements  in  om 
natures  sometimes  lead  to  success,  the  lower 
and  even  the  vicious  ones  do  so  also.  Viewing 
contemporary  life,  if  we  use  Carlyle’s  threefold 
scale  of  the  vulpine,  the  beaver,  or  unmoral 
industrial,  and  the  genuinely  human  qualities, 
we  must  admit  that  the  first  often  have  a large 
share  in  winning  success  and  predominance.  A 
steady  and  vigilant  selfishness,  a dogged  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  claims  or  others  wherever 
they  can  be  disputed,  and  a constant  endeavour 
after  personal  gain,  will  sometimes  render  a man 
“fit”  for  the  medium  he  lives  in,  and  assist 
him  in  improving  his  position.  One  who  rudely 
elbows  his  way  through  a crowd  will  often  make 
progress  where  a more  modest  person,  with 
greater  regard  for  others,  will  be  retarded  or 
altogether  brought  to  a stop.  As  Huxley  has 
said,  “ the  creature  that  survives  a free-fight 
only  demonstrates  his  superior  fitness  for  coping 
ivith  free-fighters,  not  any  other  kind  of  sui)eri- 
ority.”  Some  who  have  not  been  able  to  sustain 
themselves  in  the  stress  of  competition,  but  have 
succumbed  to  the  pressure,  though  less  “fit" 
for  the  struggle,  may  have  been  superior  to  the 
successful  in  all  the  higher  elements  of  human 
character.  Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  cases 
in  which  success  is  won  by  dishonest  arts, 
mean  compliances,  by  flattery  of  the  wealthy  or 
the  powerful,  by  unworthy  self-advertisement. 
Those  who  do  not  stoop  to  such  expedients  may 
be  distanced  in  the  race  of  life,  but  society  is 
a loser  by  their  failure.  In  the  social  sphere, 
as  in  the  physical,  judicious  human  intervention 
may  do  much  to  correct  the  evils  which  arise 
from  the  uncontrolled  action  of  natural  forces. 
Persons  who,  by  intellectual  gifts  of  the  nobler 
order  and  by  moral  superiority,  are  really  fitt^ 
to  bo  useful,  though  likely  to  be  crushed  in 
the  warfare  of  competition,  may  be  rescued 
and  sustained.  And,  by  “artificial  selection, 
those  who  for  the  welfare  of  society  ought 
to  fill  positions  of  influence  may  be  elevated 
to  those  positions,  even  when  incapable  of 
attaining  success  by  energetic  or  politic  self- 
seeking. 

[Bagehot,  Physics  ami  PolUics. — Bonar,  PhiJps.  | 
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and  Pol.  Ec. — Ritchie,  Dartoinism  and  Poli- 
tics.3.  K.  I. 

SUSPENSE  ACCOUNT.  In  bookkeeping 
an  account  sometimes  raised  for  temporarily 
holding  an  item,  whose  final  disposition  is  not 
yet  settled.  R.  w.  b. 

SUSPENSION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 
One  of  the  most  important  instances  of  a general 
suspension  of  cash  pajunents  was  that  which 
commenced  in  this  country  in  1797.  The 
enormous  expenditure  abroad  on  our  army 
and  navy  during  the  first  years  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  as  well  as  the  loans  and 
subsidies  granted  to  some  continental  states, 
caused  a steady  export  of  bullion  (see  Drain 
OF  Bullion).  An  Order  in  Council  was 
addressed  to  the  Bank  of  England  on  26th 
February  1797,  requhing  it  to  cease  giving  out 
cash  in  payment  until  the  sense  of  parliament 
could  be  ascertained.  Soon  after  the  meeting 
of  parliament  an  act  was  passed  (3rd  May 
1797),  known  as  the  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
requiring  the  bank  not  to  pay  cash  except  for 
sums  under  20s.  This  act  would  have  expii-ed 
24th  June  in  the  same  year,  but  on  22nd  June 
it  was  continued  until  the  following  session, 
and,  in  November  1797,  another  act  was  passed 
extending  the  restriction  until  six  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  war.  In  consequence  the 
note  issues,  both  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of 
the  country  bankers,  were  largely  increased,  and 
being  inconvertible,  caused  gold  to  go  to  a pre- 
mium. In  1800  the  price  of  standard  gold  rose 
to  £4  : 5s.  per  ounce,  and  continued  to  fluctuate 
at  more  or  less  premium  until  1819.  In  1811  it 
was  quoted  at  £4:17: 6,  and  in  1814,  as  high  as 
£5  : 8s.  per  ounce.  Conversely  stated,  the  value 
of  the  £5  note  was  then  at  its  lowest  point, 
£3:10:10,  being  nearly  30  per  cent  discount. 

Peace  was  finally  concluded  in  November 
1815,  and  the  Restriction  Act  should  have 
expired  six  months  later,  but  it  was  continued 
till  July  1816,  1818,  and  1819  successively. 
In  1817  the  bank  gave  notice  that  it  desired 
to  pay  certain  of  its  notes  in  gold,  but  it 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  parliament. 
In  1819  Resumption  was  provided  for  by 
Peel’s  Act  (59  Geo.  III.  c.  49),  which  required 
the  bank  to  resume  specie  payments  by  stages, 
redeeming  its  notes  in  gold  bullion  at  the 
following  rates : — 

From  1st  Feb.  1820  to  1st  Oct.  1820  at  £4  : Is. 
per  oz.  std. 

From  1st  Oct.  1820  to  1st  May  1821  at  £3  : 19 : 8 
per  oz. 

From  1st  May  1821  to  1st  May  1823  at 
£3:17: 10^  and  thereafter  in  gold  coin. 

In  1821  the  bank  obtained  an  act  per- 
mitting it  to  pay  all  its  notes  under  £5, 
which  was  done  by  payment  in  sovereigns, 
then  first  coined.  In  preparing  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  the  bank  found 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  accumulating  an  ample 


stock  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  events  of  this  period  fully  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  in  a solvent  country  with  a 
sound  currency  the  quantity  of  money  in  use 
will  be  regulated  by  the  requirements  of  trade 
and  of  prices.  The  following  table  gives  a view 
of  the  currency,  in  periods  of  five  years  each, 
showing  the  average  circulation  of  the  bank 
and  of  the  country  bankers,  and  the  total  of 
gold  and  silver  coined  from  1792  to  1831  : — 


Period. 

Average  Note  Circulation. 

Total 

Coinage. 

Bank  of 
England. 

County 

Banks. 

1792-1796 

1797-1801 

1802-1806 

1807-1811 

1812-1816 

1817-1821 

1822-1826 

1827-1831 

£ 

11,637,470 

14,023,530 

16,733,330 

19,811,410 

25.153.520 
25,287,230 

21.469.520 
20,691,710 

£ 

No  return 
before 
1814. 

18,935,400 

14,186,950 

10,961,800 

8,798,500 

£ 

7,436,293 

6,657,303 

1,851,625 

1,299,859 

2,324,973 

23,172,781 

22,283,903 

9,134,894 

A general  suspension  of  specie  payments  also 
took  place  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  civil  war.  At  the  beginning  of  1861  the 
jiaper  currency  consisted  entirely  of  notes  of  the 
various  banks  amounting  to  about  40  millions 
sterling.  The  acts  of  17  th  July  and  25th 
August  1861  authorised  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand,  but  they 
were  received  with  dislike.  In  December  1861 
specie  payments  were  suspended,  and  the  issue 
of  government  legal-tender  notes  was  authorised 
by  act  of  25th  February  1862.  Their  amount 
rapidly  increased,  till,  in  1865  the  total  of 
demand  notes  in  cii’culation  was  about  150 
millions  sterling.  Their  value  in  gold  as 
rapidly  decreased,  and  in  1864  it  fell  to 
35  T cents  per  dollar,  equal  to  a price  for 
gold  of  285  per  cent.  In  1866  the  Treasury 
began  to  redeem  them,  at  the  rate  of  4 million 
dollars  per  month,  by  cancelling  them  as  re- 
ceived for  taxes,  but  redemption  was  suspended 
by  congress  in  1868.  The  act  of  14th 
January  1875  provided  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  directing  the  cancelling  of 
legal-tender  notes  to  be  continued,  and  requiring 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  prepare  and 
provide  for  their  redemption  in  coin  upon  the 
1st  January  1879.  For  this  purpose,  besides 
using  the  surplus  revenues,  he  was  authorised 
to  create  and  sell  for  coin  interest-bearing  bonds 
of  the  United  States.  Under  these  powers  bonds 
for  $90,000,000  (say  £18,000,000)  were  sold, 
realising  $95,500,000  (say  £19,000,000).  This 
amount  was  not  applied  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  legal-tender  notes,  because  the  act  of  31st 
May  1878  prohibited  any  further  reduction, 
and  required  the  treasurer  to  pay  them  out 
again  after  redemption.  It  has,  however,  since 
been  always  regarded  that  $100,000,000  (say 
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20  millions  sterling)  of  the  balance  in  the 
ti'casury  should  be  reserved  for  note  redemption. 
But  the  general  resumption  of  specie  payments 
was  carried  into  effect  before  the  time  contem- 
plated by  the  act,  and  on  17th  December  1878 
gold  touched  par.  The  following  table  gives 
the  highest  price  of  gold  in  each  year  from 
1861  to  1878 


1861— 104 

1862— 134 

1863—  152^ 

1864— 285 

1865—  233f 

1866—  167i[ 


1867—  145f 

1868— 150 

1869—  162^ 

1870— 1234 

1871—  11 5f 

1872— 1151 


1873— 1194 

1874— 1141 

1875— 1171 

1876— 115 

1877— 1071 

1878— 107 


[For  Great  Britain,  see  Report  of  Bullion  Com- 
mittee.— M'Leod’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking. 
— Tooke’s  History  of  Prices.  For  U.S.  A.,  Bolle’s 
Financial  History  of  United  States.  — Knox’s 
United  States  Notes.  — Journal  of  InstitiUe  of 
Bankers,  vol.  vi.  pp.  262-270.]  B.  w.  b. 

SiJSSMILCH,  Johann  Peter  (1708-1767), 
was  the  author  of  the  earliest  works  which  can 
be  described  as  “statistical  ” in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term.  Siissmilch  was  a Prussian  army- 
chaplain  who  in  1742  published  a remarkable 
book  entitled:  Die  gottliche  Ordnung  in  den 
Verdndcrungen  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts,  das 
ist  grundlicher  Beweis  der  Oottlichcn  Vorsehung 
und  Vorsorge  fur  das  menschliche  Oeschlecht  aus 
der  Vergleichung  der  Gehorenen  und  Gestorhenen, 
der  Verheiratheten  und  Gehorenen  wie  auch 
insonderheit  aus  dem  hest'dndigen  Verhdltniss  der 
gehorenen  Knahen  und  Mddchen  u.  s.  f.  This 
very  long  title  was  materially  shortened  in  the 
next  edition,  which  was  not  issued  until  1761. 
The  title  then  ran  thus  : — Die  Gottliche  Ordnung 
in  den  Verdnderungen  des  menschlichen  Gesch- 
lechts aus  der  Gehurt,  dem  Tode,  und  der 
Fortpflanzung  desselhen  erwiesen.  The  4 th 
edition  (3  vols.)  was  printed  in  Halle  and 
published  in  1798  at  the  Realschule,  Berlin, 
carefully  edited  and  revised.  Siissmilch’s  book 
deservedly  won  him  high  consideration  among 
men  of  science,  and  also,  which  in  those  days 
did  not  necessarily  follow,  in  the  official  world, 
for  ho  became  an  Oherconsistorialrath  and  a 
member  of  the  royal  Prussian  academy  of 
sciences.  Siissmilch  was  the  first  systematic 
student  of  “political  arithmetic”  (see  Arith- 
metic, Political),  as  Sir  William  Petty  termed 
investigations  into  what  are  now'  known  as 
“vital  statistics,”  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  recording  facts,  but  deduced  general  laws 
from  them.  This  is  no  disparagement  to  his 
jiredeccssors,  for  they  had  even  less  materials  to 
work  upon  than  Siissmilch.  Such  was  the 
success  of  Die  Gottliche  Ordnung  that  it  was  not 
long  before  there  arose  a school  of  “mathe- 
matical ” statisticians  who  perversely  refused  to 
admit  that  any  elucidation  of  figures  was  needed, 
maintaining  that  they  told  all  that  was  required. 
Siissmilch  himself  was  really  in  advance  of  his 
time ; he  was  a shrewd  man  ns  well  os  a very 


painstaking  and  learned  one,  and  made  excellent 
use  of  the  imperfect  materials  at  his  disposaL 

[Haushofer,  Lehr-  und  Handhwcli  der  Stalietik, 
Vienna. — Maurice  Block,  TraiU  Thforigueei  Pra- 
tique de  Statistique,  Paris. — G.  Mayr,  Die  Goetz  ■ 
mdssigkeit  im  GesellschafUleben,  ilunich. — Bonar, 
Malthus  and  his  Worki]  vr.  h. 

S.,  W.  See  W.  S. 

SWAN,  Colonel  James  (1754  - 1835), 
American  merchant,  politician,  soldier,  and 
author,  helped  to  throw  the  tea-chesu  into 
Boston  harbour,  and  was  also  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Warren  at  Bunker’s  Hill  in  1775.  In 
1787  he  left  for  France,  a ruined  man,  but 
having  speedily  accumulated  a fortune,  returned 
in  1795  to  his  former  associations  in  the  States. 
His  next  thirty  years  were  occupied  in  litigation, 
and  the  greater  part  in  a Paris  prison-  In  M arch 
1830  his  prosecutor  died,  and  Swan  was  liber- 
ated. But  he  remained  in  Paris  till  his  death. 

He  published  A Dissuasion  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies  from,  the  Slave  Trade  to  Africa. 
(Boston,  U.S.A,  1773,  8vo).  In  the  opening 
dedication  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Swan  describes  himself  as  a “Scotsman.”  He 
shows  slavery  to  be  derogatory  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  encouraging  internal  war  among  the 
African  tribes,  that  the  traders  may  buy  the 
prisoners  for  slaves.  He  details  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-ships,  points  out  the  preferable  econ- 
omic advantages  of  amicable  commercial  relations 
with  the  negroes,  and  obtaining  (pp.  31, 32),  in  return 
for  our  trifling  wares,  their  ivory,  gum,  spices,  and 
gold.  If  this  were  done  he  assures  us  that  where 
British  merchants  “now  export  twenty  shillings 
worth  of  commodities  thither,  they  would  then 
export  an  hundred  pounds  ” (p.  32). 

In  An  Address  to  the  President,  Senate,  and 
House  of  Reprresentatives  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  means  of  creating  a National  Paper  by  Loan 
Offices  which  shall  replace  that  of  the  discredited 
Banks,  and  supersede  the  use  of  Gold  and  Sliver 
(Boston,  hlass.,  1819,  Svo),  Swan  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should,  on  the  credit  of  its 

800.000. 000  acres  of  unsold  land  of  the  value  of 

1.600.000. 000  dollars,  issue  150,000,000  dollars 
“ in  current  bills,  bearing  interest  at  3 per  cent  per 
annum.”  “That  amount,”  he  continues  (p.  9), 
“is  not  a tenth  part  of  the  capital,  and  that  credit 
would  be  so  much  the  more  solid  since  not  a dollar 
of  these  bills  could  Ixs  put  into  circulation  but 
from  loans  made  to  individuals  with  three  solvable 
signatures  ; or  to  merch.vnts  on  the  deposit  of 
goods  for  sale  ; or  to  proprietors  on  mortgage  of 
real  estates  with  Imnds  of  the  borrowers  ; all  these 
loans  to  be  had  on  pajing  6 per  cent  jier  .annum, 
and  as  the  current  bills  borrowed  of  Government 
be.ar  3 per  cent  interest,  these  loans  would  be 
really  offered  at  3 per  cent  interest  instead  of  6, 
the  legal  usage  for  money.” 

Swan  also  wTote  and  published  National  Arilh- 
metie,  by  J.  S.  (1786,  8vo). — Causes  q^ii  se  sonl 
opjMstes  aux  progris  du  commerce  entre  la  France, 
et  les  J&tais- Unis  del' Amkrique,  avec  les  m opens  de 
Vaccilfrer  . . . en.  six  lettres  adressfes  d M.  le 
.Marquis  de  La  Fayette,.  Traduit  sur  le  manusrnt 
anglais  du  Col.  S.,  P.aris,  1790,  12mo. — Courtes 
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observaticms  sur  VHat  actuel  des  manufactures  du 
emnmerce  et  des  finances  de  V Europe,  et  sur  cdui 
de  Vagriculture  en  France,  et  les  moyens  de 
I'amSliorer,  Paris,  1828,  8vo.  a.  l. 

SWANIMOTE.  See  Forests,  Medi.eval. 

SWEATING.  A term  that  has  somewhat 
recently  become  naturalised  in  economic  techno- 
logy, but  of  which  the  precise  signification  is 
stdi  uncertain.  It  was  originally  a slang  ex- 
pression, denoting  a system  of  Sub-Contract 
(q.v.)  in  certain  industi’ies,  of  which  the  cloth- 
ing trade  in  all  its  branches  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  was  so  applied  by  Charles 
Kingsley  in  his  novel  of  Alton  Locke, 
published  1849,  and  his  tract  Cheap  Clothes 
and  Nasty  by  Parson  Lot,  which  made  its 
appearance  a little  earlier.  In  the  latter  a 
dehnition  of  it  is  afforded  in  the  following 
terms  : — ‘‘Part  of  the  work,  if  not  the  whole, 
is  let  out  to  contractors  or  middlemen  — 
sweaters,  as  their  victims  significantly  call 
them, — who,  in  their  tm-n,  let  it  out  again, 
sometimes  to  the  workmen,  sometimes  to  fresh 
middlemen  ; so  that  out  of  the  price  paid  for 
labour  on  each  article,  not  only  the  workmen, 
but  the  sweater,  and  perhaps  the  sweater’s 
sweater,  and  a third,  and  a fourth,  and  a fifth, 
have  to  draw  their  profit.”  This  definition 
agrees  with  one  furnished  nearly  half  a century 
later,  in  an  elaborate  report  on  the  sweating 
system  of  Chicago,  forming  Part  II.  of  the 
report  of  the  bureau  of  labour  statistics  of 
Illinois  (1892),  where  the  whole  matter  is  dealt 
with  at  length,  and  most  intelligently.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  report,  the  “sweat- 
ing system  is  one  of  respectable  antiquity,  and 
is  a surviving  remnant  of  the  industrial  system 
which  preceded  the  factory  system,  when  in- 
dustry was  chiefly  conducted  on  the  piece-price 
plan  in  small  shops  or  the  homes  of  the  workers. 

. . . In  practice,  sweating  consists,  he  says, 
of  the  farming  out,  by  competing  manufactm-ers 
to  competing  contractors  of  the  material  for 
garments,  which  in  turn  is  distributed  among 
competing  men  and  women  to  be  made  up.  The 
middleman,  or  contractor,  is  the  sweater  (though 
he  may  also  be  himself  subjected  to  pressure 
from  above),  and  his  employes  are  the  sweated 
or  oppressed.  He  contracts  to  make  up  certain 
garments  at  a given  price  per  piece,  and  then 
hires  other  people  to  do  the  work  at  a less  price. 
His  profit,  it  is  pointed  out,  “lies  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  prices”  (pp.  357,  358). 
On  the  other  hand,  these  definitions  do  not  agree 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  in 
1888  to  investigate  the  same  subject.  After 
an  exhaustive  enquiry,  this  committee  reported 
that  sub  - contracting  was  not  synonymous, 
or  even  conterminous,  with  sweating.  The 
middleman  is  ‘ ‘ the  consequence,  not  the  cause, 
of  the  evil  ” ; and  is  “ absent  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  evils  complained  of  abound  ” (vol.  v. 


par.  181).  The  sweating  system  may  exist 
under  any  method  of  employment,  when  “the 
conditions  of  the  labour  market  afford  abun- 
dant materials  to  supply  an  unsci-upulous  em- 
ployer with  workers  helplessly  dependent  on 
him”  (185).  “ In  some  cases  the  man  known 

as  a sweater  is  merely  an  agent,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  business.  Sometimes  he  acts 
the  part  of  a foreman,  and  directs  the  work  of 
every  branch,  understanding  the  whole  busi- 
ness thoroughly.  Sometimes  he  works  as  hard 
as  any  of  his  employes”  (par.  vii.).  Their 
definition  of  sweating  is,  “ taking  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  the  poorer  and  more  helpless 
classes  of  workers”  (171)  ; or,  “grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor,” — as  still  more  compendiously 
expressed  by  a prominent  witness,  Mr.  Arnold 
White  (par.  172). 

These  quotations  reveal  a fundamental  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  part  of  two  competent 
authorities,  speaking  from  either  hemisphere, 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  addition  that  no 
English  political  economist,  or  historian  of 
eminence,  has  ventured  yet  to  make  any 
specific  use  of  this  term.  In  Mr.  Howell’s 
Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour,  it  occurs  but 
once  (p.  114),  the  passage  being  little  more 
than  the  incorporation  of  another  from  Mr. 
Brentano’s  History  and  Development  of  Gilds 
(p.  129)  referring  to  the  repeal  of  5 Eliz.  a 4 
(in  1814),  the  “immediate  consequence  of 
which,”  this  writer  says,  was  “ such  a growth  of 
the  system  of  sweaters  and  half- pay  apprentices, 
that  the  journeymen  were  driven  to  famine, 
and  the  female  workers  to  prostitution.”  It  is 
in  fact  a very  unfortunate  term  in  more  ways 
than  one  and  were  better  perhaps  discarded 
altogether  where  scientific  accuracy  is  aimed  at. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  and  regarding  its  use 
in  the  limited  sense  of  having  a direct  relation 
with  sub-contracting,  in  which  it  seems  to 
have  originated,  there  are,  according  to  the 
American  authority  referred  to,  two  principal 
modes  in  which  the  sweater  operates:  “he 
will  furnish  shop-room  and  machines  to  some, 
and  allow  others,  usually  the  finishers,  to 
take  the  work  to  their  living  and  lodging- 
rooms  in  tenements.”  Some  remarks  on  the 
former  of  these  modes  of  industry  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  Tool  Rent  ; the  latter  is 
one  that  has  from  time  to  time  aroused  public 
attention  and  sympathy,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  ever  since  the  inquiry  of  the  Second 
Children’s  Employment  Commission  (1862-66), 
if  not  earlier  ; and  which,  under  the  name  of 
Home  Work,  was  again  (1894)  a prominent 
subject  of  controversy  in  view  of  the  grave  evils 
still  found  to  be  associated  with  it.  It  is 
obviously  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  deal 
with.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  certainly 
seem  a highly  arbitrary  and  opj)ressive  act  to 
forbid,  or  even  attempt  to  regulate  very  strictly 
this  work  ; on  the  other,  it  is  truthfully  argued 
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that  sucli  methods  of  employment  inevitably 
bring  down  the  wages  of  better-organised  labour, 
tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  are 
often  pursued  under  terribly  insanitary  condi- 
tions. It  is  known  that  such  considerations 
affecting  labour  were  a principal  concern  of  the 
mediiEval  guilds,  and  in  certain  modern  trade 
unions  a campaign  against  all  home  work  has 
been  inaugurated,  while  in  all  it  is  discouraged 
in  a greater  or  less  degree.  The  question  remain- 
ing for  decision  is,  whether  this  campaign  should 
be  made  general ; and,  in  particular,  should  be 
enforced  by  the  mandate  of  the  state.  In 
some  countries,  as  Switzerland  and  a few  of  our 
own  colonies,  an  experiment  of  this  kind  has 
been  already  tried,  and  the  English  factory  act 
of  1891  contained  a provision  of  the  nature  of 
a preliminary  step  in  the  same  direction.  The 
27th  section  of  the  54  & 55  Viet.  c.  75  im- 
posed the  obligation  on  “the  occupier  of  every 
factory  and  workshop  . . . and  every  con- 
tractor employed  by  any  such  occupier  in  the 
business  of  the  factory  or  workshop  ...  if 
so  required  by  the  secretary  of  state,”  to 
“keep  in  the  prescribed  form  and  with  the 
prescribed  particulars  lists  showing  the  names 
of  all  persons  directly  employed  by  him  . . . 
outside  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  employed  . . . and  every  such 
list  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  inspector 
under  the  principal  act,  or  by  any  officer  of  a 
sanitary  authority.”  A still  more  recent  one 
(1895),  58  & 59  Viet.  c.  42,  requires  further  that 
such  lists  be  sent  to  the  inspector  of  factories  for 
the  district  twice  a year,  and  another  provision, 
sec.  16,  has  for  its  object  to  prohibit  work  being 
taken  home  to  be  operated  on  “except  during 
the  period  of  em jployment.  ” The  secretary  of 
state  (home  secretary)  has,  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  herein  conferred  upon  him,  scheduled 
certain  manufacturers  accordingly.  They  are  : 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  w'earing  apparel ; 
the  manufacture  of  electro-plate  ; cabinet  and 
furniture  making,  and  upholstering  ; the  manu- 
facture of  files  (see  Sub-Contract). 

[Charles  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke;  with  which 
is  bound,  up  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,  by  Parson 
Lot  (new  ed.  1887). — Seventh  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  of  Illinois, 
Springfield,  1893.  — George  Howell,  Conflicts  of 
Capital  and  Labour  (1878). — Lujo  Brentano, 
History  and  Developments  of  Gilds  and  the 
Oriyin  of  Trade  Unions  (1870). — Ch.arlcs  Booth, 
lAfe  and  Labov,r  of  the  People  (1888). — 11.  W. 
Cooke -Taylor,  Modern  Factory  System  (1891)  ; 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  its  Oflirial 
labour  Correspondent  (1888)  ; Fifth  Repirrt  from 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Sweatiny  System  (1890). — Factory  and  Workshop 
■drf(1891). — D.  P.  Schlos.s,  Methods  of  Industrial 
Remuneration,  1892.]  u.  w.  c.  T. 

SWIFT,  Jonathan  (1667-1745),  dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  the  austere  Ilabelai.s,  the 
party  pamphleteer  from  whom  Rousseau  learnt 


to  detest  politics  and  society,  the  high  church- 
man from  whom  Voltaire  and  Ijcssing  learnt 
their  religion,  the  author  of  Gulliver's  Travels, 
is  a writer  to  whose  economic  views  critics  are 
often  unjust.  The  Humble  Feiiiion  of  the 
Colliers,  Cooks,  Cook-maids,  etc.,  against  the 
use  of  focussed  rays  by  a supposed  company 
instead  of  fires,  represents  that  this  “will 
utterly  ruin  . . . your  petitioners  . . . and 
trades  on  them  depending,  there  being  nothing 
left  to  them  after  the  said  invention  but  wann- 
ing of  cellars  and  dressing  of  suppers  in  the 
wintertime.”  And  “whereas  the  said”  com- 
pany “talk  of  making  use  of  the  moon  by 
night  as  of  the  sun  by  day,  they  will  utterly 
ruin  the  numerous  body  of  tallow  chandlers," 
and  so  the  tallow  tax  wiU  fail.  The  fame  of 
Bastiat  is  chiefly  based  on  his  expansion  of 
this  parable  in  the  seventh  of  his  Sqphismes 
Hconomiques  (1846),  of  which  his  admirers  still 
say  “nothing  is  more  brilliant,  nothing  more 
French.  ” Swift’s  Maxims  cxmtrovled  in  Ireland, 
suggested  perhaps  by  Sir  W.  Temple  ( Ji^orlcs, 
ed.  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  177),  exposes,  after  the 
manner  of  Bastiat,  popular  economic  fallacies 
which  deceived  Temple,  Locke,  and  Child, 
whom  he  had  studied  ; e.g.  that  a large  popula- 
tion, high  prices  for  land,  dear  provisions,  and 
big  towns  (cp.  Barbon)  must  imply  wealth, 
and  that  low  interest  must  be  due  to  much 
money.  For  “must,”  he  says,  you  should 
write  “may”  ; thus,  in  trading  countries  like 
Holland  and  England,  low  interest  and  high 
capital  values  for  land  were  eflects  of  the  causes 
alleged,  but  in  Ireland  of  the  absence  of  trade, 
and  therefore  of  a demand  for  loans.  He  per- 
ceived “that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs 
two  and  two,  instead  of  making  four,  make 
sometimes  only  one”  (A.  Smith,  J1~.  of  X., 
bk.  V.  ch.  ii.).  Otherwise  Swift  belongs  to  his  age. 
Thus  the  kingof  Brobdingnag’s  belief  that  “who- 
ever could  make  two  ears  of  com  or  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow. . . where  only  one grew  before  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind  . . . than  the  whole 
race  of  politicians,”  and  the  echo  of  this  belief 
at  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  Drapier’s 
Letters  resembles  ^lolesworth’s  ideas  (1723), 
and  afterwards  became  a favourite  motto  with 
A.  Young.  He  thinks  with  Locke  that  taxes 
fall  m.iinly  upon  land,  which,  like  Harrington, 
he  overrates  ( fForfe,  ed.  1824,  vol.  iii.  p.  518); 
and  his  anger  against  ploughlands  being  turned 
into  sheep-runs  makes  him  akin  to  L.ati.mer, 
Boulter  {^Letters,  24th  Febniary  1727),  and,  as 
he  himself  said,  to  .\jax.  He  pillories  the 
trading  spirit  in  his  abuse  of  the  Dutch  ; and 
wishes  a weavers’  corporation  to  regulate  prices 
and  qualities,  and  to  punish  offenders  by 
“ warnings  ”( IForArs,  vol.  Gi.  pp.  49,  50,  137). 
He  denounces  “ the  restriction  ” and  urges 
Irishmen  to  raise  by  way  of  replj’  what  Berkeley 
called  “a  wall  of  brass  a thousand  cubits  high  ’ 
round  Ireland  ; and  thinks  that  this  could  be 
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done  by  a resolution  to  consume  home-made 
goods  instead  of  “unwholesome  drugs  and  un- 
necessary finery  ” imported  from  India  and  else- 
where {Proposal  for  the  universal  use  of  Irish 
Manufacture).  His  sumptuary  mercantilism 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Sfr  W.  Temple,  Pol- 
LEXFEX  and  Berkeley.  For  the  rest  he  advo- 
cated national  education  and  beggars’  badges, 
and  adopted  Temple’s  fallacy  that  high  rents 
caused  high  prices.  Prior’s  facts  and  fallacies 
on  absentees,  and  Molesworth’s  views  on  rack- 
rents  ; he  deplored  ■with  Temple  the  destruction 
of  timber,  and  ojiposed  Boulter’s  lowering  of  the 
gold  coin,  and  Berkeley’s  proposal  for  a bank  ; 
and  like  Prior,  Berkeley,  James  King,  Simon, 
and  othei-s,  he  advocated  an  Irish  mint  in  his 
Drapier’s  Letters  (1723  -24).  In  these 
Swift’s  economic  objection  to  Wood’s  copper — 
if  stripped  of  its  figures,  which  Swift  meant  to 
be  figures  of  speech  * — was  that  the  coin  being 
hammered  and  not  milled  was  easily  forged, 
was  base,  excessive,  and  not  convertible  by  the 
patentee  ; further,  the  patent  did  not  make  it 
legal  tender,  so  that  when  this  was  known  it 
would  at  once  lose  its  mint  value  unless  it 
should,  by  an  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
be  made  full  legal  tender,  in  which  case  it 
would  drive  out  gold  and  then  depreciate. 
Sivift  did  not,  nor  could  any  wTiter  at  that 
time,  analyse  the  latter  process,  and  he  omitted 
a third  possibility,  that  it  might  be  made 
limited  legal  tender.^  If  this  omission  was 
uncandid  what  shall  we  say  of  his  critics  Leslie 
Stephen  {Swift,  pp.  153  et  seq.)  and  Moriarty 
{Swift,  1893,  p.  211),  who  assume  that  the 
coin  was  legal  tender  up  to  5^d.  ? Fm-ther, 
token  coins,  if  redundant  and  difficult  to  con- 
vert, are  open  to  these  objections,  so  that  the 
omission  weakens  but  does  not  vitiate  the  argu- 
ment. Lastly,  facts  and  dates  indicate  that 
there  was  a likelihood  that  these  coins  would 
be  made  legal  tender  either  to  an  unlimited  or 
to  a dangerously  high  extent.  Wood  boasted, 
9th  February  1722,  that  his  coins  were  or 
would  be  made  legal  tender  (Coxe,  Walpole,  ii. 
371) ; and  from  Lady -day  1722,  when  his 
coining  rights  began,  to  16th  September  1723, 
the  terms  were  unknown  even  in  Dublin  Castle  ; 
had  the  whole  amount,  £100,800,  been  floated 

1 Swift,  in  order  to  make  thi.s  plain,  wrote  that  Wood's 
patent  was  for  “ fourscore  and  ten  thousand  pounds  ” 
(cp.  Works,  vol.  X.  p.  78 ; vol.  xi.  p.  35)  in  his  first 
letter,  £140,000  in  his  second.  In  his  pirated  third 
edition  (1735)  Faulkner  changed  these  allegorical  figures 
to  £108,000,  a figure  which  occurs  correctly  in  the  fourth 
letter  in  another  context.  Swift's  figures  as  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  Wood’s  coin  presuppose  fraud  on  the 
part  of  Wood  ; this  charge  was  corroborated  with  regard 
to  the  first  year's  coins,  rlisproved  with  regard  to  the 
second  year’s  coins  (Monck  Mason,  p.  340).  But  the 
figures  vary  from  i to  and  are  not  serious. 

2 His  critics  miscite  liis  reply  to  Wood’s  proposal  that 
Woo<l  and  his  agents  sh'Uild  force  5id.  at  a time  on 
some  class  of  people  ; which  is  that  this  would  not  make 
It  legal  tender  generally,  so  that  the  first  recipients 
woulil  lose  (vi.  370).  Wi.en  he  discusses  a possible  pro- 
posal to  force  it  on  pi-ople  generally  by  proclamation 
(p.  383)  he  mentions  no  limit. 


in  the  dark,  the  hands  of  ministers  must  have 
been  forced  and  most  of  S'wift’s  fears  realised. 
Again,  the  crown  rent  was  £100,  and  Walpole’s 
report  valued  it  at  £800  ; under  the  Armstrong- 
Knox  patent  of  1680  the  copper  need  not  be 
quite  so  good,  and  was  only  limited  legal  tender, 
but  the  rent  was  only  £16.  Further,  there 
was  virtually  no  silver  in  Ireland  (Sir  J.  Browne, 
Scheme,  1729  ; British  Museum,  Add.  MSS. 
34358,  pp.  74,  79)  ; and  every  one  was  either 
bimetallic  or  silver  - monometallic ; and  only 
thirty  - three  years  before  James  II.  had 
substituted  full  legal  tender  brass  for  silver. 
Further,  the  customs  officers  were  practically 
ordered  (Coxe,  l.c.  p.  393)  to  receive  these  coins 
■without  limit,  and  in  the  efforts  referred  to  in 
Coxe  {l.c.  pp.  346-438)  and  Monck  Mason  {l.c. 
app.  note  c)  to  dissuade  ministers  from  making 
them  legal  tender,  no  limit  is  mentioned. 
Lastly,  it  was  clear  ever  since  the  first  letter 
that  the  patent  would  always  be  onerous  ; yet 
when  it  was  revoked,  14th  August  1725,  the 
treasury  paid  Wood  instead  of  Wood  paying 
the  treasury  ; a compact  with  Wood  to  make 
the  coins  legal  tender  would  explain  this. 
Ruding  cites  against  these  arguments  Walpole’s 
Report  of  the  Privy  Gouncil,  24th  July  1724, 
which  disclaimed,  any  intention  to  make  the 
coins  legal  tender  ; and  argues  that  because 
danger  was  averted  it  was  not  real.  Yes,  but 
Swift’s  first  Letter  was  published  November  (?) 
1723,®  and  doubtless  caused  the  report,  just 
as  the  second  letter  doubtless  caused  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  third  letter  criticised  it ; in  the 
next  two  letters  the  storm  centre  shifts  from 
economics  to  politics  ; the  next  is  retrospective, 
the  last  prospective.  Or  it  will  be  said  “how 
absurd  to  think  that  Walpole  would  do  what 
James  II.  did  and  in  the  same  way!”  Of 
course  the  patent  was  a mere  blunder  ; if  the 
coin  were  private  it  ought  to  have  been,  like 
promissory  notes,  convertible  into  legal  tender 
coin  by  the  issuer  ; if  public,  it  ought  to  have 
been  legal  tender  ; and  it  was  neither.  But 
blunders  often  have  the  same  effect  as  crimes. 
To  conclude.  Swift  described,  with  jiopular 
but  not  misleading  rhetoric,  a grave  economic 
peril  which  he  more  than  any  one  averted. 

[Public  record  office,  patent  rolls,  8 Geo.  I.  pt. 
v.  No.  5,  bears  out  Monck  Mason’s  abstract  of 
Wood’s  patent.  History  of  St.  Patrick's  (1820), 
p.  326  n.,  so  that  the  dates  in  Le.slie  Stephen, 
Fronde,  etc.,  are  wrong.  The  errors  mentioned 
in  notes  1 and  3 occur  in  Faulkner’s  (1735), 
Hawkesworth’s  (1755),  the  Edinburgh  ^761), 
Sheridan  - Nichols’  (1801),  W.  Scott’s  (1814, 
1824),  J.  B.  Daly’s  (1887),  H.  Craik’s  (1892), 

3  Faulkner's  reprint  (1725)  misiirinta  “four"  for 
“three"  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  first  letter,  and 
so  makes  the  date  autumn  1724.  A similar  sentence 
occurs  in  the  seventh  letter  (vol.  vii.  p.  52)  where  “ four 
is  correct ; the  seventh  is  therefore  a year  later  than 
the  first  letter,  and  its  date  Is  the  end  of  October  1724. 
Lord  Midleton  probably  refers  to  the  first  letter  as 
written  but  not  yet  published,  1st  November  1723 
(Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  872). 
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and  we  believe  every  edition  since  1735.  The 
economic  case  against  Wood  is  put  into  economic 
language  by  D.  B.  in  Some,  reasons  showing  the 
necessity  . . . for  continuing  to  refuse  Mr,  Wood's 
coinage.  Faulkner’s  reprints  (1725)  says  D.  B. 
was  Swift,  but  he  was  clearly  David  Bindon, 
author  of  Essay  on  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin 
current  in  Ireland  (1729).  D.  B.’s  figures  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  approved  by  Lecky, 
History  of  England  in  the  18th  Gentury,  vol.  ii. 
p.  424  n.  Massie  (British  Museum  Lansdowne 
MSS.  1049)  also  ascribes  to  Swift  a Letter  to  a 
Country  Gentleman  about  Coin  in  Ireland  (1736), 
unknown  to  Scott,  Craik,  etc.  The  Humble  Peti- 
tion is  sometimes  ascribed  to  J.  Arbuthnot.  There 
are  references  to  Swift  in  Macpherson,  Hist,  of 
Commerce,  vol.  iii.  392  n.  ; Hume,  Works,  ed.  Green 
and  Grose,  vol.  iii.  pp.  332,  344.]  J.  D.  R. 

SYCEE.  ■ The  silver  ingots  commonly  used 
in  China  as  currency  are  known  under  the 
general  title  of  sycee.  The  word  conveys  the 
idea  of  pure  silver,  having  been  derived  from 
Se-sze,  meaning  silk- fine,  that  is  to  say  pure 
enough  to  be  drawn  into  a fine  we  or  thread. 
The  millesimal  fineness  of  this  silver  varies 
from  about  960  to  990,  being  thus  as  nearly 
fine  as  the  rough  method  of  assay  employed 
by  Chinese  merchants  can  verify.  ^ 

The  usual  shape  of  sycee  ingots  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a Chinese  shoe,  and 
such  ingots  have  come  to  be  generally  known 
as  “shoes ” (see  Cash  and  Tael).  f.  e.  a. 

SYNDICATE.  This  word  is  used  to  describe 
a body  of  persons  who  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  some  financial  transaction.  The  most 
common  syndicates  are  the  so-called  under- 
writing syndicates,  who,  in  return  for  a 
commission,  undertake  to  take  over  so  much 
of  any  public  issue  of  stock  exchange  securities 
as  shall  not  be  taken  over  by  the  public.  As 
a general  rule  the  members  of  a syndicate  do 
not  enter  into  any  regular  partnership  arrange- 
ments, but  it  is  sometimes  found  advantageous 
to  register  a syndicate  as  a limited  company 
(see  Ring  ; Tiiu.sts).  e.  s. 

SYNDICATS  PROFESSIONELS  (Fr.). 
Trades  unions.  The  present  legislation  on  such 
associations  was  established  by  a law  of  the  21st 
March  1884.  Unions  of  w'orkmen  had  existed 
in  France  from  the  earliest  times,  and  even 
survived  the  revolutionary  law  of  June  1791, 
abolishing  all  trade  gilds  and  corporations  ; 
but  their  powers  wore  restricted  by  arts.  291- 
294  of  the  penal  code,  which  prohibit  mootings 
of  more  than  twenty  persons  without  authorisa- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  religious,  literaiy, 
political,  or  other  subjects,  and  incitements  to 
crime  or  misdemeanour  by  speeches  or  exhorta- 
tions, or  the  reading,  display,  publication,  or 
distribution  of  any  writings  whatever  ; and  by 
art.  416  ol  the  same  code,  which  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  six  days  to  three  months, 
and  fines  of  from  16  francs  to  300  francs,  or 
either  of  those  jicnalties,  any  workman,  master. 


or  contractor  for  work,  who,  by  means  of  fines, 
prohibitions,  proscription,  or  exclusion,  after  a 
concerted  plan,  should  have  restricted  the  free 
exercise  of  labour  or  an  industry.  Tlie  law  of 
1884  enacts  that  arts.  291  to  294  of  the  penal 
code  shall  not  be  applicable  to  workmen’s 
syndicates,  and  abrogates  art.  416  of  that  code. 
The  subsequent  sections  declare  that  associa- 
tions, even  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  may 
be  freely  formed  without  authorisation  ; their 
object  must  be  exclusively  the  study  or  pro- 
tection of  economic,  industrial,  commercial,  or 
agricultural  interests.  The  unrestricted  right 
of  combination  has  not  tended  to  improve 
the  relations  between  masters  and  worl^en. 
Strikes  and  coalitions  to  impose  on  masters  the 
exclusion  of  non  - syndicate  workmen,  which 
were  formerly  punishable  under  art.  416,  are 
now  more  frequent  than  ever.  The  only  correc- 
tive to  the  abuse  is  that  judges  sometimes  award 
damages  against  the  syndicate  to  the  aggrieved 
workman.  x.  L. 

SYNTHESIS  AND  SYNTHETIC  ilETHOD. 
— The  synthetic  method  is  often  identified  with 
deduction  in  contrast  with  induction,  which  is 
called  the  Analytical  klEXHon  (?.r.).  This 
identification  may  be  explained  as  follows : — 
Deduction  is  primarily  defined  as  a process  of 
inference  from  more  general  to  less  general  pro- 
positions. Now  the  most  general  propositions  of 
such  a science  as  economics  are  extremely  ab- 
stract ; and  the  process  of  deducing  specific  con- 
clusions leads  to  the  formulation  of  increasingly 
concrete  propositions.  ’The  concrete  are  obtained 
from  the  abstract  by  a combination  or  synthesis  of 
elementary  principles  ; and  the  conclusions  are 
obtained  by  investigating  the  effect  of  a number 
of  different  causes  acting  together.  To  apply 
the  synthetic  method  we  must  know  (1)  the 
effect  of  each  of  a number  of  different  causes  ; 
and  (2)  a principle  for  calculating  the  effect  of 
a combination  of  such  causes  when  the  effects 
of  the  separate  causes  are  known.  The  original 
premisses  of  the  synthetic  method  are  chiefly 
derived  by  induction  from  common  experience 
of  human  motives  and  natural  forces.  For 
example,  we  can  inductively  obtain  the  general 
nature  of  the  conditions  of  demand  for  any 
commodity,  and  also  of  the  conditions  of 
Supply.  By  a mental  synthesis  of  these  two 
sets  of  conditions,  we  can  calculate  the  price 
and  amount  at  which  transactions  in  that  com- 
modity will  take  place.  Again,  we  may  learn 
inductively  from  common  experience  the  nature 
of  the  factors  required  to  co-o{ierate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a commodity  and  of  the  conditions 
connecting  the  price  and  amount  at  which 
these  factors  are  supplied.  By  a mental 
synthesis  of  these  conditions,  we  calculate  the 
conditions  for  the  supjily  of  the  finished  com- 
modity. The  method  leads  to  more  concrete 
results  when  the  separate  effects  of  Custom, 
Habit,  ignorance,  inertia,  etc.,  are  taken 
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into  account,  and  the  joint  result  of  these 
several  influences  is  calculated.  Special  im- 
portance attaches  to  the  calculation  of  the 
eflects  of  Monopoly  and  Combination. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  terms  synthetic 
and  analytic  should  be  used  to  indicate  the 
contrast  between  the  Deductive  and  Induc- 
tive Methods.  For  both  in  deduction  and 
in  induction  both  analysis  and  synthesis  are 
employed.  In  fact  it  will  be  found  that 
Professor  Marshall  repeatedly  uses  the  phrase 
analytical  method  to  represent  what  is  here 
called  the  synthetic  method  ; see  in  particular 
Principles  of  Economics,  bk.  i.  ch.  vi.  Thus 
he  writes  (p.  92,  note  1)  “those  who  rate 
I'ighly  the  importance  of  analytical  methods 
are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  great  services 
wliich  the  historical  method,  in  the  hands  of 
really  able  men,  renders  to  economics  generally, 
and  even  to  economic  analysis.”  Here,  and 
throughout  the  chapter,  the  terms  analysis  and 
analytic  method  are  pointedly  referred  to  what 
is  otherwise  known  as  the  a priori,  or  deduc- 
tive treatment  of  economic  problems.  And  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  analysis  is  much  more 
prominent  than  synthesis  in  the  calculations 
carried  out  by  deductive  economics.  For  the 
first  step  is  to  extricate  from  amongst  the  com- 
plicated forces  kno^vn  to  operate  in  society, 
those  which  bear  on  the  special  problem. 
When  any  piece  of  deductive  reasoning  is 
presented  for  criticism,  the  questions  to  be 
asked  are  " is  the  analysis  correct  ? Have  all 
the  forces  which  would  operate  in  the  case 
presented  for  discussion  been  taken  into  account  ? 
Or  has  the  reasoner  omitted  to  notice  that  con- 
dition A would  have  been  followed  by  condition 
B,  or  counteracted  by  condition  C,  and  so  on.” 
Such  considerations  naturally  present  them- 
selves as  involving  the  mental  process  of 
analysis ; and  the  mental  synthesis  which 
accompanies  or  follows  the  analysis  strikes  one 
as  relatively  unimportant.  Turning  to  the 
inductive  method,  which  rests  on  a historical 
and  comparative  examination  of  events  presented 
in  actual  experience,  it  might  be  said  that  here 
the  process  of  collecting  and  connecting  facts 
is  a sort  of  synthesis.  But  this  view  could 
not  properly  be  maintained.  For  the  term 
synt.hesis  should  be  used  to  denote  the  mental 
combination  of  different  characteristics  by 
which  we  apprehend  a complex  phenomenon. 
It  should  not  be  used  to  denote  the  bringing 
together  of  various  complex  phenomena  with 
the  purpose  of  comparing  them  and  extracting 
their  essential  points  of  agreement  and  differ- 
esice.  Of  course,  however,  no  analysis  is 
complete  unless  supplemented  by  a process  of 
synthesis  in  which  we  reconstruct  in  thought 
, the  complex  whole  first  apprehended  as  an 
unanalysed  unity.  Since  an  analysis  of  com- 
plexes and  a synthesis  of  elementary  conditions 
arc  together  involved  both  in  deduction  and 


induction,  it  becomes  important  to  point  out 
how  the  analysis  or  synthesis  differs  in  the  two 
methods.  The  obvious  difference  is  that  in 
the  A Prioei  method  we  construct  imaginary 
cases,  illustrative  of  the  forces  which  we  know 
from  general  considerations  to  be  in  common 
operation ; whereas  in  the  a Posteriori  method 
we  consult  the  records  of  events  which  provide 
actual  cases.  Now  these  illustrative  cases  can 
be  much  more  adequately  analysed  than  any 
cases  provided  by  history,  because  the  latter 
are  indefinitely  complicated  and  contain  an 
unknown  number  of  unknown  factors.  A 
complete  analysis  of  real  instances  is  impossible. 
Thus,  induction  rests  on  a necessarily  super- 
ficial analysis  of  concrete  cases  aided,  if  possible, 
by  a wide  comparative  survey  needed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  necessary  superficiality  of  the 
analysis.  Deduction  offers  a complete  analysis 
of  the  illustrative  or  hypothetical  cases  with 
which  it  deals  ; but  of  course  its  results  cannot 
be  straightway  applied  in  explanation  of  facts 
in  aU  their  circumstantial  detail  (see  Analyti- 
cal Method  ; Deductive  Method  ; Hypo- 
thesis ; Inductive  Method).  w.  e.  j. 

SYSTEME  was  the  name  given  to  the  whole 
mass  of  financial  measures  promoted  by  Law 
from  June  1716  till  his  flight  from  France, 
December  1720.  Law  had  begun  to  develop 
his  plans  in  an  unpretending  and  cautious 
manner.  A joint  - stock  discount  bank  in 
which  private  individuals  were  partners,  dis- 
counting commercial  bills  at  5 per  cent, 
issuing  notes  payable  to  bearer  at  sight,  in 
bank  crowns -notes  of  10,  100,  and  1000 
crowns — the  crown  (ecw)  was  worth  5 livres  at 
that  time  — opening  banking  accounts  and 
current  accounts. 

The  capital  of  this  bank  was  1,200,000  crowns, 
divided  into  shares  of  1000  crowns  each,  standing 
in  the  name  of  1200  persons.  The  whole  amount 
was  paid  up  at  once,  but  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent  in  specie  and  75  per  cent  in  government 
notes,  which  stood  then  at  a discount  of  from  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  The  actual 
capital  in  specie  was  hence  only  375,000  livres 
(Tournois).  The  actual  issue  of  notes  was  in  no 
way  limited,  and  by  September  1718  it  attained 
the  amount  of  51  millions  of  livres.  The  public 
were  attracted  ; confidence  in  the  paper,  though 
slightly  hesitating  at  first,  soon  became  unbounded. 
It  should  be  explained  that  Law,  in  issuing  it, 
made  some  concessions  to  public  favour.  'I’he 
plan  was  only,  in  his  eyes,  a stepping-stone,  for,  as 
subsequent  events  proved,  he  desired  to  establish  a 
state  bank  and  paper  money,  and  was  a partisan 
of  the  Mercantile  System.  The  government  of 
the  regency  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  particular 
welcomed  Law’s  plans  warmly — consequently  the 
General  Bank  became  from  December  1718  the 
Royal  Bank,  the  king  repurchasing  the  shares  at 
par.  Encouraged  by  this  first  success.  Law  started 
an  enterprise  of  greater  importance  which  was  no 
less  well  received  by  the  public.  He  established 
a company,  this  time  with  a capital  of  100  millions 
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Mvres,  divided  into  200,000  shares  to  bearer  of  600 
Uvres  each,  payable  in  government  notes.  We  may 
observe  that  shares  to  bearer  were  now  seen  in  France 
for  the  first  time.  The  state  was  bound  to  pay  to 
the  new  society,  named  the  Compagnie  dC Occident, 
interest  at  4 per  cent  on  the  100  millions  of  notes 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  first  annuity, 
4 millions,  was  to  form  the  floating  capital  for  the 
new  enterprise,  which  was  called  by  the  public  the 
Compctgnie  du  Mississipi.  Its  object  was  to 
trade  with  Louisiana,  Canada,  and  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  with  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
those  countries.  The  shares  were  paid  in  full,  and 
the  duration  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  twenty- 
five  years,  dating  from  6th  September  1717.  The 
subscription  was  only  completed  in  July  1718. 
The  foundations  of  the  Systeme  were  laid,  but  the 
brothers  Paris  (see  Paris  Duvebney)  sought  to 
undermine  them,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the 
plan  originated  by  Law,  they  set  to  work  to 
compete  with  it.  They  valued  the  royal  farms 
(see  Parmer-General)  at  48,500,000,  which  they 
divided  into  shares.  This  was  the  anti-systhne, 
but  it  was  short-lived,  and  when  a year  after, 
28th  October  1719,  Law  offered  52  millions,  the 
grant  to  the  anti-sysUme  was  cancelled  in  favour 
of  Law,  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  though  not  thought 
so  then.  The  notes  did  not  at  that  date  form  a 
forced  currency,  but  the  state  treasurers  had  orders 
to  receive  them.  Besides  this  the  bank  opened 
offices  in  the  country  to  facilitate  their  circulation ; 
this  became  necessary  since  the  bank  crown,  which 
formed  an  ideal  and  invariable  coin,  had  just  been 
replaced  by  the  livre  toumois,  a coin  subject  to 
arbitrary  modifications  in  value  ; this  fatal  de- 
cision having  a reactionary  effect,  the  old  notes  of 
10,  100,  and  1000  crowns  were  exchanged  against 
the  new  ones  of  10,  100,  and  1000  livres.  It 
is  true  that  the  public,  beginning  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  fascination  which  Law  exerted, 
neither  understood  the  meaning  of  this  change 
nor  took  any  notice  of  it. 

At  this  date,  4th  September  1718,  the  farm 
of  tobacco  came  to  an  end.  Law  took  it  at 
4,020,000  livres  instead  of  2 millions,  the  former 
rate  ; as  the  state  owed  him  4 millions  annually 
this  only  left  20,000  livres  to  be  found  by  the 
company,  on  the  other  hand,  the  company  found 
in  this  monopoly  a favourable  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  its  colony,  Louisiana. 

In  May  1719  a share  of  the  Compagnie  d’ Occident, 
payable,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  depreciated  state 
notes,  was  worth  only  300  livres  ; the  shares  soon 
rose  to  par.  From  this  time  the  Systime  took  a 
feverish  turn  which  inevitably  proved  fatal.  To 
the  privileges  which  it  already  possessed  those  of 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  China  were  added, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Compagnie  d'Occident 
took  the  name  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes,  which 
it  retained  until  1769.  To  pay  for  this  privilege 
Law  was  obliged  to  issue  60,000  shares  pay, able 
iu  twenty  months,  of  650  livres  each,  being  thus 
at  50  livres  premium.  From  this  moment  the 
infatuation  of  the  public  was  such  that  iu  spite  of 
being  compelled  to  present  four  original  shares 
called  Mires  iu  order  to  bo  able  to  subscribe  to 
one  new  one  called  Fille,  the  oper.ation  succeeded. 
LiUCouraged  by  this  success.  Law  made  a tender  for 


the  mint  at  50,000  millions,  and  issued  on  this 
occa.sion  60,000  new  shares  of  1000  livres  this 
time,  5 old  shares  (4  mires  and  1 file)  having  to 
be  presented  to  be  able  to  subscribe  one  new  one 
— 2k  petite  file.  It  should  be  added  that  as  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  issue,  twenty  months  were 
allowed  in  which  to  pay  up  by  monthly  instalments. 
The  operation  was  another  success  for  Law.  His 
boldness  was  encouraged.  His  turn  for  gambling 
led  him  on  to  the  end  of  his  tether.  He  attempted 
the  most  amazing  operation  ever  yet  heard  off  the 
re-pa}'ing  of  the  annuities  and  the  value  of  the 
offices — 1,500,000,000  IhTes. 

To  realise  this  sum,  gigantic  as  it  was  for  the 
period.  Law  opened  successively  three  subscriptions 
at  close  intervals,  13th  and  28th  September  and 
2nd  October  1719,  for  100,000  shares  each  issued 
at  5000  livres,  payable  in  tenths  each  month,  but 
of  which  only  the  first  four-tenths  could  be  paid. 

It  may  be  added  that  for  this  triple  subscription 
it  was  no  longer  necessarj"  to  present  again  the 
old  shares  to  which  they  were  in  some  degree 
related.  As  to  the  value  of  these  shares  it 
contiuually  rose,  and  the  prices  of  the  above- 
mentioned  issue  were  only  the  enfeebled  repro- 
duction of  it.  Thus  in  November  1719,  after 
the  aforesaid  decree  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
they  rose  to  10,000  livres  ; they  did  not  long 
remain  at  that  figure,  and  in  January  1720  they 
reached  their  maximum  of  18,000  livres. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  after  having  opened 
the  subscription  for  payment  in  specie,  the  holders 
of  state  paper  of  whatever  class  it  might  be  for 
every  determination  of  state  debt,  income,  pension, 
or  office,  were  able  to  subscribe  as  a privilege,  but 
by  a chance  only  too  easily  explicable  the  shares 
which  these  creditors  might  lawfully  have  claimed 
by  right  were  not  any  longer  disposable,  havings 
been  taken  by  others.  There  only  remained  toj 
them  the  opportunity  of  being  paid  off  in  notes? 
at  par,  and  w’ith  these  notes  of  buying  shares,  no  f 
longer  at  5000  but  at  10,000  hvres.  Their.j 
disappointment  may  be  understood,  but  theirl 
complaints  ivere  lost  in  the  hubbub  of  the* 
market  Reckoning  up  the  successive  i.ssuesjs 
there  were  600,000  shares  which  produced  at 
the  price  of  issue — deducting  what  was  not  paid 
— 777,500,000  livres,  that  is,  a premium  of, 
477,500,000.  In  reality  624,000  shares  were, 
created,  but  the  rate  realised  for  the  last  24.000 
is  unknoum,  as  they  were  issued  by  order  of  the 
regent  himself.  With  respect  to  the  issue  of 
notes,  it  may  be  understock  that  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  transactions  swelle<l  it  extremely. 
In  fact  it  amounted  to  3,070,750,000  livres,  .as  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  chronicled.  We  are  now  at 
the  end  of  this  mad  and  wild  speculation,  in  which 
nearly  every  one  took  part.  As  to  Law,  bold  but 
cool-headed'  gambler  as  he  was,  just  as  success 
never  intoxicated  him,  he  never  lost  his  sangfroid, 
fighting  courageously  against  the  storm. 
gambled  'more  for  pleasure  than  for  gain,  as 
his  disinterestedness  afterwards  showed.  The 
jiublic,  when  once  their  cupidity  was  thoroughly 
aroused,  gave  themselves  up  shamele.ssly  to  um 
controlled  gambling — to  that  stock-jobbing  whicli 
gave  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  the  street  which 
witnessed  this  fit  of  madness,  such  an  uuhappj 
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reputation.  From  this  time  the  ascendency  of 
the  influence  of  Law  over  the  public  began  to 
decline  ; many  people  realised  their  holdings. 

Law  at  first  strove  against  the  tide  by  the  issue 
of  decrees  ; we  may  mention  that  of  the  11th 
March  1720,  which  suppressed  the  legal  currency 
of  specie  whether  gold  or  silver — afterwards  con- 
fusing the  position  and  the  rights  of  creditors  and 
shareholders  — that  of  the  21st  May  following, 
which  fixed  the  rate  of  exchange  between  notes 
and  shares.  Clearly  the  regent  himself  gave  up 
the  SysUme,  though  he  did  not  desert  Law. 
Indeed  the  decree  of  the  21st  May  was  attributed 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Systhne  and  not  to  its 
author.  At  bottom  Law  believed  that  the 
existence  of  an  inconvertible  paper  money  with- 
out a basis  of  any  metal  was  possible.  Also  he 
urged  on  the  issue  of  notes  and  the  proscription 
of  all  precious  metal  or  real  value  which  might 
take  their  place  ; gold,  silver,  jewels,  were  the 
object  of  his  antagonism, — ^to  possess  them  was 
to  be  the  enemy  of  the  Systeme.  In  this  Law 
was  a bigoted  sectary. 


TABULAR  STANDARD  (see  also  Index 
NifMBERs)  is  simply,  to  borrow  Professor  Nichol- 
son’s concise  and  admirable  definition,  “an 
official  index  number  ” {Money  and  Monetary 
Problems,  p.  31).  The  practical  object  which 
those  who  now  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
tabular  standard  propose  is  the  attainment  of  a 
perfectly  stable  currency  for  the  payment  of 
rents  or  other  deferred  contracts.  The  proper 
construction  of  an  index  number  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  currency  is  explained  on  page  386, 
Vol.  II.,  of  this  Dictionary.  In  other  words,  the 
employment  of  such  a standard  is  expressly 
limited  to  deferred  payments  ; in  these  it  is 
proposed  (if  we  may  make  a local  application) 
that  account  should  be  taken  by  means  of  a 
tabular  standard  of  changes  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
mark  out  the  sphere  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
tabular  standard,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  theory 
of  index  numbers  is  a wider  field  in  which  the 
practical  correction  of  the  monetary  standard  is 
only  one  of  the  aims  proposed.  This  will  be 
made  clear  by  a reference  to  the  history  of  the 
subject.  The  compilation  of  a history  of  the 
theory  of  a tabular  standard  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Jevons.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  he  bon’ows 
almost  everything  from  Joseph  Lowe,  who,  in 
his  Present  state  of  England,  1823,  as  a pre- 
liminary to  propounding  his  own  scheme,  dis- 
cusses those  of  previous  writers.*  He  mentions 
at  the  beginning  of  ch.  x.  the  works  of  Bishop 
W.  Fleetwood,  Adam  Smith,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Eden  on  the  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  finally 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn’s  “endeavours 
to  ascertain  a standard  of  weights  and  measures.” 
This  interesting  essay  was  published  in  Philo- 

> See  Jevons,  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance, 
pp.  122,  123,  n. 


All  that  remains  of  the  history  of  the  Systme 
is  a series  of  contradictory  acts,  some  in  favour 
of  the  paper  currency,  some  in  favour  of  forced 
concessions  to  public  opinion  or  to  actual  facts. 
From  these  arose  overwhelming  disorders  up  to 
the  time  when  Law  was  compelled  by  the  general 
indignation  to  quit  France,  never  to  return.  The 
regent,  always  friendly  to  Law,  sent  him  at  this 
moment  a passport  and  money.  He  accepted  the 
passport  alone — the  only  property  he  carried  away 
with  him  being  5 millions  in  valueless  bank  notes, 
800  louis,  and  2 rings  each  worth  2000  crowns  ; 
one  of  these  he  sent  as  a gift  to  Madame  de  Prie, 
who  had  helped  him  to  escape.  His  fortune  when 
he  came  to  France  had  been  a million  and  a half. 

[Duhautchamp,  Histoire  du  Systime,  The  Hague, 
1739,  3 vols. — Thiers,  Histoire  de  Law,  8vo, 
Paris,  1826,  2nd  ed.,  1858.  — l^mile  Levasseur, 
Recherches  historiques  sur  le  systhne  de  Law,  8vo, 
1854. — Andr4  Cochut,  Law,  son  systems  et  son 
ipoque,  1853.  — Alph.  Courtois,  Histoire  des 
Banques  en  France,  pt.  i.,  1881  (see  John  Law  ; 
Tavereel).]  a.  c.  f. 


sophical  Transactions  for  1798,  pt.  i.  p.  176. 
Lowe  is  very  severe  upon  Evelyn,  and  forgets 
to  give  the  credit  due  to  originality.  He  refers 
to  the  paper  as  “a  tabular  statement,  which 
from  the  clearness  of  its  form,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  its  deductions,  obtained  much  more 
credit  than  it  deserved,  being  far  from  correct 
even  in  the  fundamental  points.  ” In  this  view 
he  is  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  criticism  in 
Arthur  Young’s  Inquiry  into  the  progressive 
value  of  Money  in  England,  1811.  We  append 
Sir  George  Evelyn’s  table  in  a much  abbreviated 
form.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  clearly 
grasped  the  principle  of  a consumption  standard. 
His  inclusion  of  day  labour  is  interesting,  as 
its  exclusion  from  most  of  the  recent  index- 
number  systems  has  been  a favoiuite  ground 
for  criticism. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Twelve  Miscel- 
laneous articles, 
viz.  an  ox,  cow, 
poultry,  etc. 

Butcher 

Meat. 

Day 

Labour. 

AU. 

1550 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1675 

246 

239 

166 

118 

SIO 

1740 

197 

492 

266 

250 

SS7 

1760 

203 

492 

400 

275 

S43 

1705 

426 

752 

611 

436 

BSl 

Arthur  Young,  in  the  pamphlet  above  referred 
to,  objects  that  the  grounds  of  calculation  are 
far  from  accurate.  “ Butcher  meat  ” ^ is  put  on 
par  with  wheat ; although  with  the  mass  of  the 
population  it  does  not  form  a fifth  part  of  the 
consumption.  Each  of  the  twelve  miscellaneous 
articles  is  considered  of  equal  importance, 
and  manufactures  of  every  sort  are  omitted. 
Put  into  modern  language,  his  objection 
amounts  to  this  : the  articles  are  badly  selected 
and  are  not  ‘ ‘ weighted  ” according  to  their 
2 A.  Young  wrote  “Butcher  meat.” 
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rolativo  importance.  The  section  in  which 
Sir  George  Evelyn  introduces  his  “tabular 
standard  ” (he  is  the  inventor  of  the  term  as 
well  as  the  thing)  is  of  particular  interest. 
He  twice  apologises  for  leaving  the  mathe- 
matical precision  of  weights  and  measures 
for  such  mean  subjects  as  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions and  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  concludes 
with  the  hope  that,  however  ho  may  “appear 
to  descend  below  the  dignity  of  philosophy  in 
such  economical  researches,”  he  may  “find 
favour  with  the  historian  at  least,  and  the 
antiquary.  ” The  following  is  Evelyn’s  descrip- 
tion of  his  method : — “ It  would  carry  me 
infinitely  too  wide  to  give  a detail  of  all  the 
facts  I have  collected  ; I shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  a general  table  of  their  results, 
deduced  from  taking  a mean  rate  of  the  price 
of  each  article  at  the  particular  periods,  and 
afterwards  combining  these  means,  to  obtain 
a general  mean  for  the  depreciation  at  that 
period,  and  lastly,  by  interpolation  reducing 
the  whole  into  more  regular  periods,  from  the 
conquest  to  the  present  time.” 

He  gives  a list  of  his  authorities,  ^ and 
mentions  that  the  various  changes  which  took 
place  during  the  different  reigns,  in  the  weight 
and  alloy  of  the  coins,  are  allowed  for  in  the 
table.  Thus  Evelyn  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fii-st  writer  w’ho  definitely  proposes  a tabular 
standard ; while  Joseph  Lowe,  in  the  work 
already  quoted,  is  the  first  to  lay  any  consider- 
able stress  upon  its  practical  value.  In  § 2 of 
eh.  X.  he  describes  it  as  a “ plan  for  lessening 
the  injury  from  fluctuation,  and  giving  a uni- 
form value  to  money  incomes.” 

Lowe  is  followed  by  G.  Poitlett  Sckope  in 
An  Examination  of  the  hank  charter  question, 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a just 
standard  of  value  and  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  monetary  system,  London, 
1833.  He  there  suggests  a tabular  standard, 
or  table  of  reference: — “The  table  need  only 
be  sufficiently  extended  to  afford,  in  the  mean 
price  of  the  whole  number  of  articles  contained 
in  it,  a standard  of  value  (in  its  trae  sense  of 
general  purchasing  power)  as  near  to  complete 
invariability  as  can  be  desirable  for  any  practi- 
cal purposes.”  After  pointing  out  the  “ perfect 
equity  ” of  such  a standard,  ho  attempts  to 
prove  its  “vast  utility”  by  dwelling  on  the 
commutation  of  tithes,  on  charity  endowments, 
and  on  leases.  There  can  bo  no  good  agri- 
culture, he  argues,  without  leases.  But  prudent 
landlords  and  solvent  tenants  “are  prevented 

1 In  tho  construction  of  Evelyn’s  table,  besides  most 
of  tho  old  chronicles  and  historians,  tho  following  books 
wore  consulted : — 

Uishop  Elootwood,  Chronicon  Preciosiim,  2nd  cd.  1745. 
Liber  Garderohac. — J.  Ureo,  Sketch  of  Establishments, 
17yi. — Collection  of  Ordinances  of  Koyal  Household,  Edward 
III. -William  III.,  1790,  Anon. — Archmologia,  vol.  ii. — 
Combrune,  K>\qniry  into  Prices  ofll'heat,  1000-1705,  1768. 
Smith,  IPealth  of  Nations. — Sir  .Tames  Sleuart,  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  1767.  — Henry,  History  of  Great 
Britain,  5 vols.,  1771  (A.  Smith's  copy). 


from  entering  on  the  lottery  of  a long  lease  at 
present  by  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  as  to 
the  value  of  money.  . . . The  use  of  a tabular 
standard  would  obviate  all  the  disadvantages 
which  are  justly  objected  to  in  com  rents,  and 
give  complete  security  that  the  rent  agreed  to 
shall  not  vary  in  value."  Scrope  adi’ises  that 
the  employment  of  the  tabular  standard  should 
be  entirely  optionaL  He  rightly  scouts  the 
objection  that  interested  persons,  or  anj’  com- 
bination of  them,  could  possibly,  W an)'  efforts, 
make  any  appreciable  impjression  on  an  average 
“calculated  on  the  mean  prices  of  a long  list 
of  articles  in  all  the  great  markets  of  Britain 
through  six  or  twelve  months.”  Scrope’s 
Principles  of  Political  EeoTiomy,  1833,  repro- 
duces the  reasoning  of  the  pamphlet.  In  a 
note  at  the  end  of  ch.  i.  of  the  pamphlet,  he 
observes,  “after  the  greater  part  of  the  ab-jve 
was  written,  I have  found  in  Mr.  Lowe’s  valu- 
able work  a proposal  to  the  same  effect.”  No 
such  acknowledgment  is  to  be  found  in  G.  E. 
Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Xatian,  1838,  2nd  ed. 
1851,  who,  with  a naive  assertion  of  originality, 
suggests  that  “it  would  be  highly  instructive 
if  tables  of  prices  were  made  and  recorded.” 
Jevons  wrongly  regards  Porter’s  scheme  as 
identical  with  that  of  Scrope.  But  Porter,  a 
writer  of  very  inferior  calibre,  seems  to  have 
entangled  himself  and  his  standard  inextricably 
with  other  and  quite  irrelevant  aspects  of 
monetary  theory.  Thus  on  p.  425  of  the  1851 
edition,  it  is  clear  that  he  proposes  the  tabular 
standard  as  a remedy  for  countries  with  a 
“local  and  inconvertible  currency.”  His  table 
win  not,  he  thinks,  be  needed  where  a general 
rise  in  prices  occurs  in  countries  with  a gold  or 
silver  standard.  But  imder  such  conditions  as 
led  to  the  famous  bullion  report  (see  Bullios 
Committee,  Report  of),  “it  must  be  at  all 
times,”  says  Porter,  “an  interesting  and  a 
valuable  question  to  determine  whether  prices 
are  actually  rising  or  falling  or  stationary ; 
and  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  such  a rise  or  fall 
as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  currency.” 
He  states,  however,  the  proper  principles  of  a 
tabular  standard,  and  appends  a table  compiled 
in  accordance  with  them,  showing  the  average 
monthlj'  fluctuations  of  fifty  commodities  be- 
tween tho  years  1833  and  1837.  Porter  there- 
fore thinks  that  the  practical  value  of  a tabular 
standard  becomes  evident  when  it  is  used  as  a 
test  of  the  proper  behaT*iour  of  an  inconvertible 
imper  currency.  Jevons,  in  his  Investigations  tn 
Currency  and  Finance,  ch.  iii.,  regards  Porter 
as  the  author  of  a method  similar  to  his  owm. 
But  Jevons,  like  Scrope,  had  “almost  coni- 
jfieted  his  calculations  ” when  he  made  the 
discovery.  Porter’s  mean  of  fifty  articles  for 
tho  years  1833-37  gives  fluctuations  which 
resemble  in  direction,  but  greatly  exaggerate, 
those  indicated  by  Jevons’s  mean  of  forty 
articles. 
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lu  ch.  XXV.  of  his  Money,  Jevons  argues 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  a tabular  standard. 
Now,  after  sixteen  years,  the  “foresight”  shown 
by  Elizabethan  statesmen  by  their  act  obliging 
the  colleges  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Eton 
to  lease  their  lands  for  corn  rents,  would  not 
receive  the  encomium  of  a practical  economist. 

Jevons  regards  the  “multiple  legal  teuder” 
as  an  extension  of  the  bimetallic  principle  for 
lessening  fluctuations  by  spreading  them  over 
a larger  area.  The  only  real  difiiculty  which 
he  foresees  is  that  of  deciding  the  proper  method 
of  deducing  the  average.  Mr.  L.  L.  Price, 
Money  and  its  relation  to  Prices,  pp.  37,  38, 
is  more  pessimistic.  “ Objection  may  be  raised 
to  the  employment  of  such  a standard  on  the 
ground  of  unfamUiarity,  or  perhaps  of  a certain 
refinement  of  calculation,  which  is  likely  to 
confuse  or  alarm  the  plain  man,  and  it  may 
easily  prove  to  be  cumbrous  or  even  impossible.” 
Another  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Price  is  that 
it  is  exceedingly  awkward  to  separate  your 
standard  of  deferred  payments  from  your 
medium  of  exchange.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly 
important  that  both  functions  should  be  satis- 
factorily performed,  and  ‘ ‘ the  instracted  econ- 
omist” would  be  ready  to  recognise  that  “to 
satisfy  this  criterion,  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is 
even  unlikely,  that  the  medium  and  the  stand- 
ard should  be  identical.”  Assuming,  however, 
the  desirabUity  and  practicability  of  a tabular 
standard,  we  are  stiU  in  the  dark  as  to  how  it 
may  best  be  constructed.  On  this  head  the 
reader  should  refer  to  the  article  on  Index 
Numbers.  But  a word  should  be  said  here  on 
the  report  of  the  British  Association  for  1889, 
which  contains  a memorandum  by  Professor 
P.  Y.  Edgeworth  on  the  Index  Numbers 
Ck)mmittee  Report.  An  explanation  is  there 
given  of  lYofessor  Foxwell’s  method,  which 
aims  at  the  correction  of  the  currency.  This 
method  is  distinguished  by  “the  conception  of 
quantity  produced,  or  rather  sold,  per  unit  of 
time.”  This  is  strictly  a currency  standard, 
and  the  idea  of  the  inventor  is  “ to  obtain  not 
the  exact  amount  of  metal  which  should  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  currency  in 
order  to  keep  it  perfectly  stable,  but  rather 
that  ratio  in  which,  if  the  quantity  of  currency 
were  increased,  other  things  remaining  constant 
during  the  increase,  the  level  of  prices  would 
be  restored.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  a scheme  is  not 
adapted  to  the  interests  of  creditors  or  annui- 
tants. Nor  does  it  profess  to  be.  A far  more 
fatal  objection  may  be  brought  against  it,  viz. 
that  the  number  of  times  in  which  articles  change 
hands  is  unknowable.  The  weighting  would 
have  to  be  done  by  guess  work,  and  a prelimin- 
ary mean  would  have  to  be  agieed  on  as  be- 
tween the  guesses  of  selected  experts.  Never- 
theless, Professor  Edgeworth  considers  that  the 
currency  standard  deserves  more  attention  than 


it  has  received.  The  index  number  advocated 
by  Prof.  FoxweU  would  be  based  on  all  vendible 
commodities,  no  distinction  being  made  between 
articles  of  consumption  and  agents  of  produc- 
tion. The  relative  importance  of  each  article 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  demand  which  it 
makes  upon  the  currency.  In  other  words. 
Professor  FoxweU,  “ in  averaging  the  respective 
price  variations,  would  assign  to  each  an  im- 
portance proportioned  to  the  corresponding 
value,  or  rather  to  that  value  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  times  it  changed  hands.” 

Theoretically,  therefore,  the  currency  standard  is  dis- 
tingui.«hed  from  the  consumption  standard  in  two  ways. 
It  includes  the  prices  of  labour  as  well  as  of  commodi- 
ties ; and,  iu  weighting  it,  pays  regard  to  the  work 
entailed  on  the  currency.  In  practice,  however,  we 
need  not  expect  to  find  the  difference  very  considerable. 
The  variations  shown  by  diflerent  systems  of  index 
numbers  have  been  surprisingly  small ; and  Professor 
FoxwelTs  method  is  likely  in  the  words  of  its  exponent 
to  prove  “ less  revolutionary  in  practice  than  destructive 
in  theory.”  An  error  which  may  be  considerable  in  the 
weights  becomes  inconsiderable  in  the  mean.  Mean- 
while, the  system  which  commands  and  deserves  the 
greatest  practical  consideration  is  that  proposed  by  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  and  the  committee  of  the  economic  section 
of  the  British  Association.  These  reports  for  the  years 
1887,  1888,  1889,  with  the  memoranda  dra^vn  up  by 
Professor  Edgeworth,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
locus  classicus  for  the  theory  of  index  numbers  and  their 
application  to  the  correction  of  the  monetary  standard 
(see  iKDEx  Numbers).  f.  w.  h. 

TACITUS,  C.  Cornelius,  the  historian, 
was  born  before  61  a.d.,  and  died  after  117 
A.D.  His  chief  remaining  works  are  the 
Eistorioe  and  the  Annales,  both  fragmentary, 
and  the  Vita  Agricoloe.  His  short  treatise  De 
situ,  moribus,  et  populis  Germanioe  is  of  special 
interest,  for,  being  fuller  and  written  at  a 
much  later  date  than  Caesar’s  brief  notices,  it 
furnishes  a distinct  picture  of  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
English  and  German  nations.  Tacitus  sketches 
their  organisation  in  peace  and  war,  describing 
their  national  councils — ihct  prindpes,  and  their 
comitatus — the  judicial  assemblies,  the  duties  of 
the  priests,  the  honourable  position  of  the 
women,  and  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  in- 
cluding the  free  men  who  had  gambled  away 
their  liberty.  Then  he  affords  (cap.  26)  a 
glimpse  of  the  Teutonic  tribal  community, 
with  its  scattered  homesteads,  and  briefly 
mentions  the  annual  allotment  of  the  land  to 
the  free  men  in  proportion  to  their  public 
importance,  and  the  change  each  year  of  the 
area  of  cultivation  devoted  to  corn.  For  the 
questions  of  interest  arising  from  this  treatise 
see  Seebohm’s  pjnglish  Village  Community,  and 
Stubbs’s  Const.  Hist.,  i.  pp.  18-41  ; Pollock, 
Land  Laws.  R.  ii. 

TACK,  Tacking.  A technical  expression 
of  the  English  law  of  mortgages.  In  Scotland 
it  is  used  for  lease,  leasing,  and  is  now  practi- 
cally obsolete. 

TAEL.  The  monetary  unit  of  China  is  a 
weight  of  silver  known  as  the  tael.  This  weight 
is  not  identical  throughout  the  cm])ire,  vaiying 
from  that  of  thogoveriimenttael(679'198 gi's.) 
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of  silver  of  about  900  fine,  to  that  of  the  tael 
of  Hankow  which  weighs  about  517  giains. 
The  Canton  tael  weighs  580  gi'ains,  and  this  is 
the  weight  generally  used  in  dealings  with 
foreigners  (see  Cash  and  Sycee).  f.  e.  a. 

TAIL.  See  Entail,  Law  of. 

TAILLE.  The  taille  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  taxes  in  history.  In  its  origin  it  was 
the  same  as  the  English  Tallage  (q.v.),  i.e.  it 
was  a demesne  tax,  levied  by  the  king  on  the 
royal  demesne,  and  by  the  great  seigneurs  on 
their  own  lands.  As  France  became  _ more 
unified  and  the  monarchy  stronger,  the  Etats- 
G^iniSeaux  occasionally  granted  the  king  a 
general  taille.  This  was  resented  by  the  lords 
as  an  infringement  of  their  rights  and  as 
diminishing  the  contributions  of  their  vassals 
to  themselves.  But  the  overwhelming  national 
impulse  which  followed  the  appearance  of 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  led  to  the  recovery  of  the 
English  conquests,  gave  the  crown  a signal 
victory  over  the  great  nobles.  In  1439  the 
states -general  at  Oideans  passed  the  famous 
ordinance,  which  authorised  the  formation  of  a 
standing  military  force  under  the  control  of  the 
king.  For  the  support  of  the  troops  the  king 
was  authorised  to  levy  a general  taille,  and  the 
nobles  were  forbidden  to  levy  taille  on  their 
estates  or  to  obstruct  the  collection  of  the  pay- 
ments due  to  the  crown.  From  this  time  the 
taille  becomes  a national  and  royal  tax  instead 
of  a local  and  seignem-ial  charge. 

The  ordinance  of  1439  is  usually  said  to 
have  established  the  permanent  taille,  and  this 
is  substantially,  though  not  verbally,  accurate. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinance  about  the 
permanence  of  the  charge,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted  as  involved  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  army.  On  this  assumption  was 
based  the  subsequent  claim  of  the  crown  to 
impose  taxation  without  consent.  The  demand 
for  renewed  convocations  of  the  states-general 
was  met  by  the  answer  that  the  people  ought 
to  be  spared  the  expense  of  these  assemblies. 
Thus  not  only  was  the  taille  levied  as  an  annual 
impost,  but  its  amount  was  arbitrarily  increased. 
The  original  amount  was  1,200,000  livres,  but 
before  Charles  VII. ’s  death  it  had  risen  to 
1,800,000,  and  under  Louis  XI.  to  4,000,000. 
In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  subsequent  ministers, 
notably  Colbert,  to  diminish  the  taille,  the 
receipts  under  Louis  XVI.  were  reckoned  at  more 
than  90,000,000  livres.  The  tax  had  long 
ceased  to  be  specially  applied  to  military  expen- 
diture and  was  absorbed  in  the  general  revenue, 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  component.  The 
enormous  increase  of  the  taille  was  the  more 
serious  for  France  because  the  incidence  of  the 
tax  was  extremely  limited.  The  nobles,  as 
owing  personal  military  service,  wore  from  the 
first  entirely  exempted  from  payment.  At  all 
time  payment  of  the  taille  was  a sign  of  roture 
(see  Koturier).  And  by  the  18th  century  the 


privilege  of  exemption  was  very  widely  extended. 

It  was  shared  by  the  clergy,  by  the  magistracy, 
by  the  holders  of  the  innumerable  offices  which 
were  created  from  time  to  time  for  sale,  by 
members  of  the  university,  by  munici[jal  cor- 
porations, and  by  a number  of  towns  which  had 
purchased  immunity  by  payment  of  a commuta- 
tion. Thus  as  the  burden  of  the  taille  in- 
creased, there  was  a corresponding  diminution 
of  the  classes  and  persons  subject  to  its  exaction. 
Practically  it  was  a tax  on  the  agricultural 
classes,  levied  directly  either  on  the  value  of 
the  land  or  on  the  profits  of  cultivatiom 

In  some  provinces  of  France  the  taille  was  a 
land-tax,  the  taille  rlelle.  In  these  provinces 
the  assessment  was  based  upon  a cadastre,  i.e. 
a sort  of  small  Domesday  book  compUed  at 
regular  intervals  (see  Cadastral  Suevet). 
The  obligation  to  pay  the  real  taille  depended 
not  on  the  status  of  the  cultivator  but  on  the 
original  tenure  of  the  land.  Land  which  had 
once  paid  taille  continued  to  pay  it  even  though 
it  had  passed  from  a roturier  into  noble  hands. 
The  provinces  in  which  the  taille  was  real  be- 
longed almost  entirely  to  the  pays  cTeUUs,  and 
in  them  the  collection  was  entrusted  not  to 
royal  officers  but  to  agents  of  the  provincial 
estates.  But  the  amount  which  the  province 
was  forced  to  contribute  was  always  determined 
by  the  royal  council  on  information  received 
from  the  intendant. 

In  all  the  other  provinces  the  taille  was 
personal  and  was  levied  on  the  presumed  profits 
of  the  cultivator.  The  assessment  was  perfectly 
arbitrary,  and  was  usually  based  on  the  stock 
used  in  farming  or  on  a man’s  mode  of  life. 
The  French  peasant  was  subjected,  in  fact,  to 
a dilemma  like  that  of  Morton’s  Fork  : if  he  , 
lived  in  comfort,  his  power  to  contribute  was 
obvious  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lived  meanly,  ■ 
then  his  savings  must  be  considerable.  The  ' 
imit  of  assessment  was  the  parish,  and  the  re- 
sponsible official  was  called  the  collector,  and  . 
was  elected  by  his  fellow- %-illagers  in  the  parish 
assembly.  The  collector  received  from  the  in- 
tendant a statement  of  the  amount  due  from 
the  village,  which  was  usually  fixed  every  three 
years.  This  sum  he  di^*ided  arbitrarily  among 
the  villagers,  according  to  his  own  estimate  of 
their  wealth,  and  then  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  a constable,  to  collect  the  amount  due  from 
each.  If  he  failed  to  produce  the  required 
sum,  his  property  and  person  could  be  seized 
as  security'  for  the  deficit.  The  office  was  .‘so 
loathed,  that  it  was  considered  necessary'  to 
choose  a new  collector  every  year.  Not  only 
was  the  holder  frequently'  ruined,  but  he  was 
naturally  the  object  of  his  neighbours’  hatred 
and  distrust.  Turgot  declares  that  “ the  office 
of  collector  drives  to  desjiair,  and  generally  to 
ruin,  those  on  whom  it  is  imposed  ; by  this 
means  all  the  wealthier  families  in  a village 
are  successively'  reduced  to  ruin.”  Few  taxes 
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have  been  so  disastrous  in  their  results  as  the 
taille  personelle.  Adam  Smith  has  shown  that 
it  constituted  a direct  discouragement  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  its  social 
consequences  were  quite  as  lamentable  as  its 
economic  defects.  No  man  knew  from  year  to 
3’ear  what  he  would  be  called  upon  to  pay.  If 
he  was  unfaii-ly  assessed,  he  had  practically  no 
remed}',  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  assess- 
ment to  be  otherwise  than  unfair.  The  peasants 
who  possessed  any  savings  resorted  to  the  most 
ingenious  devices  to  conceal  them.  It  was  one 
of  their  chief  aims  in  life  to  disguise  from  their 
neighbours  the  real  state  of  their  affairs.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  everybody’s  interest  to 
ascertain  or  even  to  exaggerate  the  wealth  of 
his  neighbours,  because  an  increase  of  their 
taille  might  result  in  direct  relief  to  himself. 
Thus  the  result  of  this  wetched  system  was  to 
create  in  every  disti-ict  an  inveterate  habit  of 
suspicion  and  concealment,  and  so  to  poison  or 
to  destroy  all  the  amenities  of  neighbourly 
intercourse. 

[Clamageran,  Ilistoire  de  V Impot  en  France. — 
De  TocquevUle,  L’Ancien  Regime. — Adam  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ii.,  and  bk.  v. 
ch.  ii.]  n.  L. 

TAILZIE.  See  Entail,  Scotland. 

TALE.  Payments  into  the  exchequer  were 
formerly  made  in  one  of  two  ways,  ad  scalam 
(or  ad  pensum),  that  is  to  say,  by  locight — 
when  the  money  was  weighed  and  the  amount 
reckoned  by  its  weight ; or  numero,  that  is  by 
Tale,  when  the  coin  was  simply  counted,  and 
each  piece  reckoned  at  its  face  value. 

[Pijie  Eoll  Society’s  publications,  vol.  v.] 

A.  K.  S. 

TALENT,  Greek.  The  ancient  weight 
known  under  this  name  was  equal  to  60  minse 
or  6000  drachm®  (silver).  Its  weight  has  been 
estimated  at  about  57  lbs.  avoir.,  and  its  value 
in  sterling  at  about  £240. 

The  modern  Greek  talent  is  a weight  equal 
to  that  of  150  kilogrammes.  This  weight  is, 
however,  but  little  used.  F.  E.  A. 

TALENT,  Hebrew.  A weight  and  also  a 
money  of  account.  Much  uncertainty  now 
exists  as  to  the  precise  weight  and  value  of 
the  talent,  the  former  being  variously  estimated 
at  from  93  to  117  lbs.  avoir. 

The  silver  talent  was  the  equivalent  of  3000 
silver  shekels,  and  the  gold  talent  of  10,000  gold 
shekels.  The  value  of  the  silver  talent  in  sterling 
is  estimated  at  from  £340  to  £400,  and  that  of 
the  gold  talent  at  from  £5000  to  £6000. 

[Williamson’s  Money  of  the  Bible.'\  f.  e.  a. 

TALLAGE.  Before  the  Norman  conquest 
there  was  but  little  national  taxation,  and  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  king  were  mostly 
defrayed  by  the  revenue  received  from  his 
demesne.  The  circumstances  of  the  Norman 
conquest  enabled  the  king  to  choose  his 
demesne,  and  William  I.  was  wise  enough  to 
VOL.  Ill 


include  in  it  most  of  the  rising  towns.  The 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown  at  the  time  of 
Domesday  come  to  be  known  as  “ancient 
demesne,”  as  contrasted  with  those  lands 
which  subsequently  fell  in  to  the  crown  by 
Escheat  or  Forfeiture.  For  special  pur- 
poses the  king  could  demand  supplies  from  his 
demesne  tenants,  and  these  are  called  sometimes 
donwm,  and  auxilium  (see  Aid),  but  more 
usually  tallagium.  These  tallages  are  assessed 
by  royal  commissioners,  but  the  chief  towns, 
such  as  London,  usually  paid  a composition, 
and  levied  an  equivalent  sum  on  the  citizens 
by  their  own  methods.  In  the  13th  century 
various  attempts  were  made  to  limit  the  king’s 
arbitrary  power  of  raising  a revenue.  In  the 
great  charter  he  was  made  dependent  on  the 
consent  of  the  Commune  Consilium  I'or  aids 
and  scutages,  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
tallages.  In  1297  Edward  I.  was  compelled 
to  confirm  the  charters  with  additional  articles 
resti-aining  his  power  of  taxation.  The  articles 
which  Edward  actually  agi’eed  to  do  not  men- 
tion tallages,  but  the  record  of  Walter  of 
Hemingburgh  seems  to  prove  that  the  barons 
proposed  their  inclusion.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  the  articles  given  in  Hemingburgh 
were  construed  as  being  a genuine  statute,  and 
are  quoted  in  the  Petition  of  Eight  as  the 
statute  de  tallagio  non  concedendo.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Edward  did  not  resign 
the  right  of  taxing  demesne,  and  tallages  con- 
tinued to  be  levied  by  himself  and  by  his  son 
and  grandson.  It  is  probable  that  the  barons 
were  less  persistent  on  this  point  than  others, 
because  a resignation  of  the  royal  right  of 
tallage  would  involve  a loss  of  then-  own  power 
of  tailaging  their  own  tenants.  But  as  the 
system  of  national  taxation  developed,  and  the 
powers  of  parliament  increased  pari  passu,  it 
was  impossible  to  leave  the  crown  in  possession 
of  such  an  independent  revenue  as  it  could 
obtain  by  the  arbitrary  taxation  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs  which  had  grown  up  on  the 
ancient  demesne.  A statute  of  1340,  though 
making  no  specific  mention  of  tallage,  seems  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  necessitating  parliament- 
ary consent  for  all  direct  taxes.  From  this 
time  the  separate  taxation  of  demesne  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  whole  community  was  taxed 
by  parliamentary  grants  assessed  upon  personal 
property.  But  the  special  obligations  of 
demesne  tenants  were  still  expressed  in  the 
fact  that  they  paid  a tenth  while  the  counties 
outside  the  demesne  paid  a fifteenth  (see  also 
Spendings). 

[Stubbs,  Constitutional  History. — Dowell,  His- 
tory of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England. ~\  r.  l. 

TALLIES.  An  ancient  form  of  voucher 
or  receipt  foi-merly  used  in  all  transactions 
whose  nature  rendered  a voucher  necessary. 
A piece  of  wood  was  taken,  shaped  roughly 
like  a thick  knife  blade.  In  the  edge 
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notclies  were  cut  to  represent  the  amount  of 
money  or  goods  clianging  hands  ; notches  of 
dilferent  sizes  representing  the  different 
denominations  of  money  or  weight.  The 
nature  of  the  transaction  was  then  written  in 
duplicate  on  the  two  sides.  The  piece  of  wood 
was  then  split  lengthways  through  the 
notches  by  means  of  a cut  parallel  to  the  sides, 
and  each  party  kept  a part,  a thin  piece  of 
wood  with  notches  in  the  edge  and  writing  on 
one  side.  If  either  party  disputed  the  pay- 
ment the  matter  could  easily  be  settled  by 
fitting  the  two  parts  together  and  seeing 
whether  they  matched  or  not.  If  it  became 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  tally,  the  part  kept  by  the  payee  was 
called  the  ■ counter-tally,  the  other  part  being 
called  the  tally.  Tallies  were  used  in  the 
exchequer  as  lately  as  1827  in  giving  receipts 
to  accounting  officers  for  interim  payments  on 
account.  The  tallies  of  that  date  are  much 
larger  than  those  in  use  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  former  being  often  3 or  4 feet  long,  while 
the  latter  seldom  exceeded  as  many  inches. 

[Hall,  Gwriosities  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Exchequer.']  a.  e.  s. 

There  is  au  interesting  reference  to  tallies  in  connec- 
tion with  Win.  Godwin  : “ In  his  old  ageasniall  sinecure 
office  (yeoman  usher  of  the  exchequer,  Godwin's  Life, 
vol.  ii.  322)  was  given  to  him  by  the  Grey  ministry,  with 
rooms  in  connection  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
there  he  loved  to  show  the  old  Star  Chamber,  which  was 
so  soon  to  be  destroyed  before  his  face,  and  to  exhibit 
the  tallies,  the  burning  of  which  was  to  occasion  the 
destruction  ” (Miss  Martineau,  Hist,  of  the  Peace,  iv.  p.  80). 

TALLY.  See  Tallies. 

TALLY  SHOPS,  See  Truck. 

TALLY  TRADE.  A system  of  “selling 
goods  on  short  credit,”  the  accounts  of  which  are 
kept  by  an  arrangement  of  tallies  in  the  place 
of  book  or  ledger  accounts.  These  goods  were 
thus  retailed  on  these  terms  at  the  tally-shops 
which  were  commonly  to  be  seen  a generation 
ago,  and  are  doubtless  yet  to  be  met  with  in 
remote  districts  — as  also  they  were  sold  by 
pedlars  who  hawked  them  about  the  country, 
receiving  payment  for  the  same  by  weekly 
instalments.  “ The  unconscionable  tallyman,” 
we  read,  “ . . . lets  them  have  ten  shillings’ 
worth  of  sorry  commodities,  or  scarce  so  much, 
oil  security  to  pay  him  twenty  shillings  by 
twelvepeiice  a week  ” (Four  for  a Penny,  Davies, 
1678,  Harl.  Misc.,  148). 

The  term  “ tallyman  ” is  also  applied  to  one 
who  “sells  by  sample  goods  to  bo  delivered  after- 
wards, or  who  takes  orders  for  such  goods”  (S. 
Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  iii.  38).  Vide  also 
!Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  i.  422, 
quoted  from  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  art. 
“Tallyman.” — Disraeli’s  Sybil.  a.  L. 

TALON.  Securities  to  bearer  (see  Bearer) 
are  generally  provided  with  a sheet  containing 
a number  of  certificates,  entitling  the  holder 
to  the  interest  specified  thereon  at  the  time 
named  thereon,  which  are  succeasively  detached 
as  they  fall  due,  and  are  called  “coupons” 


(see  Coupon).  Sometimes  “coujious”  are  not 
furnished  for  the  whole  time  of  the  currency 
of  the  security,  and  in  such  a case  there  is 
frequently  a certificate  entitling  the  bearer 
to  a new  coupon-sheet  at  the  time  of  the  old 
coupon -sheet  being  exhausted.  This  certi- 
ficate is  called  the  “Talon.”  E.  s. 

TAMMANY  HALL.  A jKilitical  society 
in  New  York  city  that  for  many  j'eare  has 
exercised  a powerful  influence  in  city  and 
state  and  even  in  national  politics.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  the  building  of  the 
society,  and  to  the  political  jiarty  organisa- 
tion separate  from  the  society,  though  largely 
controlled  by  it.  It  derives  its  name  from 
an  Indian  chief  who  is  said  to  have  welcomed 
AViUiam  Penn  and  made  the  first  treaty  with 
him.  The  society  was  founded  in  1789,  called 
the  Columbian  Order.  Tammany  was  taken 
as  its  good  genius,  and  when  it  was  incorporated 
in  1805,  the  name  Tammany  society  was  added. 
It  had  for  oflicers  a grand  sachem  and  twelve 
subordinate  chiefs  of  tribes,  a wiskinski  (door- 
keeper), a sagamore  (master  of  ceremonies), 
etc.  The  Indian  names  for  its  officers  are 
stiU  retained. 

Its  purpose  was  apparently  social  and 
charitable  at  first ; but  it  soon  began  to 
exercise  political  influence,  and  doubtless 
contributed  much  to  the  selection  of  Aaron 
Burr  as  vice-president.  Its  chief  field  oi 
activity  has  been  New  York  city,  whose 
officers  for  many  years  have  been  largely 
in  its  control.  It  has  been  most  widely 
known  from  the  scandals  connected  with  its 
highest  officers  during  the  period  of  the 
“TVeed  ring.” 

"William  il.  'Tweed,  in  early  life  a chair- 
maker,  later  a fireman,  had  made  himself  so'- 
popular  in  politics  in  his  ward  and  later  in 
the  city,  that  he  had  been  elected  to  the  S 
state  senate  and  to  congress.  He  and  three? 
or  four  other  Tammany  officers,  through  hisl 
control  of  the  jiarty  organisation,  got  sojj 
complete  a control  of  the  city  tliat,  holding  in’ 
their  own  hands  and  those  of  their  creatures 
the  chief  offices  of  the  city  and  some  of  the  ■ 
courts,  they  were  able  to  plunder  the  city 
treasiuy  almost  without  stint.  Through  their 
judges  they  naturalised  voters  ; with  their 
ill  - gotten  money  thej-  bought  them.  By 
their  influence  in  elections  the}-  so  controlled 
the  state  legislature  that  laws  were  pas-sed 
amending  the  city  charter  so  as  to  jmi 
even  more  power  into  their  hands,  and  the 
governor  elected  by  their  influence  could  veto 
any  hostile  legislation.  They  sold  contracts  ; 
bought  property,  and  made  city  imjirovements 
to  increase  its  value  ; then  by  their  ajipointees 
lowered  the  burden  of  taxes  for  betterments 
on  it  They  let  contracts  to  comjianics  in 
which  they  were  interested,  nearly  §3,000,000 
(£600,000)  being  paid  them  in  two  yeare  for 
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printing  and  stationery  alone,  while  paving 
contracts  were  scarcely  less  profitable. 

False  claims  against  the  city  were  presented 
by  them,  audited  by  themselves,  and  paid. 
A new  court  house  estimated  in  1868  to 
cost  §250,000  (£50,000)  had  cost  in  1871 
from  §8,000,000  (£1,600,000)  to  §13,000,000 
(£2,600,000),  according  to  dilfereut  authori- 
ties, and  it  was  still  unfinished.  Contractors 
were  compelled  to  add  sums  to  their  bills,  which 
were  taken  by  the  ring. 

At  length  one  of  the  subordinate  accomplices, 
dissatisfied  with  his  treatment  by  the  leaders, 
attempted  to  gain  more  by  threats,  and  finally 
in  revenge  for  failure  gave  information  regarding 
the  practices  of  the  ring  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  published  it. 

This  attack  was  followed  by  others ; the 
best  men  in  the  democratic  party  and  in 
Tammany  turned  against  the  corrupt  leaders. 
They  were  cited  before  the  coui’t ; their 
candidates  were  opposed  in  the  next  election, 
and  finally,  some  of  the  coiTupt  members  of 
the  ring  fleeing,  others  resisting  the  action 
of  the  courts,  the  people  defeated  nearly  all 
the  Tammany  candidates  but  Tweed  at  the 
polls,  and  broke  the  power  of  Tammany. 
Tweed,  though  re-elected  to  the  state  senate 
by  his  own  district,  was  soon  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  twelve 
years.  Later,  released  on  a technicality,  he 
was  re-arrested  on  a ciHl  suit  by  the  city  on 
a claim  of  §6,000,000  (£1,200,000)  damages, 
escaped,  fled  to  Spain,  was  sent  back,  and  died 
in  prison,  1876. 

The  breaking  of  the  ring  put  Tammany  into 
the  control  of  the  better  element ; and,  under 
John  Kelly  as  grand  sachem,  within  a few 
years,  it  again  controlled  New  York  city. 
After  his  death  control  passed  to  Kichard 
Croker,  who,  until  his  refusal  to  continue  in 
his  position,  1894,  managed  its  political  affairs 
with  consummate  ability. 

Again,  in  1894,  an  investigation  proved  that 
the  policemen  and  other  ofticers  were  levying 
blackmail  on  citizens  and  securing  illicit  gains 
for  Tammany  leaders.  A popular  revolt 
wrenched ' the  control  of  the  city  government 
from  their  hands,  and  until  1897  Tammany 
had  practically  no  voice  in  the  city  government. 
In  1897  Richard  Croker  was  again  placed  at 
its  head  ; its  opponents  were  divided,  and  it 
won  a complete  victory,  which  gave  it  control 
of  the  city  government. 

Its  careful  organisation,  unison  of  social 
features  with  its  political  activity,  and  especi- 
ally its  unquestioned  adherence  to  the  spirit 
of  democracy  in  its  broadest,  freest  sense, 
with  its  unscrupulous  use  of  city  patronage  in 
the  promotion  of  its  interests  among  the  poor, 
binds  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer,  more 
ignorant  voters  of  New  York  city  to  it,  and 
90  closely  that  we  may  expect  it  continually 


to  reappear  in  power  as  often  as  it  puts  itself 
even  temporarily  on  the  side  of  right  and  good 
government. 

No  other  political  organisation  has  so  suc- 
cessfully and  permanently  controlled  the  mass 
of  voters,  who,  with  real  power  in  their  hands, 
have  been  willing  to  yield  almost  absolute 
control  to  theh  leaders,  so  long  as  the  latter 
were  successful  in  carrying  elections,  and 
discreet  in  distributing  the  spoils  of  office. 

j.  w.  j. 

[The  example  of  Tammany  Hall  is  given  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  instances  of  the  influence  of 
faction  and  corruption  on  local  matters.  This  has 
been  of  late  years  considerable  and  very  injurious. 
It  opens  the  question  whether  a better  method 
of  election  of  local  officers  than  that  at  present 
existing  might  not  be  devised.] 

TANISTRY.  An  ancient  Irish  custom,  by 
which  the  lands  of  a deceased  lord  descended, 
not  to  his  nearest  relative,  but  to  the  most 
capable  and  powerful  of  his  near  relatives. 
This  custom  was  a natural  result  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  which  made  a 
strong  hand  necessary  to  hold  any  land  at  all. 
Equally  naturally,  by  causing  coir  tin  ual 

quaiTels  in  families,  and  quarrels  in  Ireland 
were  not  settled  without  fighting  in  those  days, 
the  custom  tended  to  perpetuate  the  unsettled 
state  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
When  the  reform  of  Irish  affairs  was  under- 
taken in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  tanistry  was 
declared  illegal. 

[Hallam,  Constitutional  Histoi~y,  vol.  iii.  ch. 
xviii.]  A.  B.  s. 

TANTEO.  A privilege  granted  to  Spanish 
manufacturers,  empowering  them  to  prevent 
the  export  of  raw  material,  such  as  silk,  wool, 
corn,  etc.,  produced  in  Spain,  and  which  was 
required  in  their  trade. 

[Canga  Argiielles,  Dicdonario  de  la  Hacienda 
(London,  1826).]  E.  ca. 

TAPIA,  Carlo  (di)  Marchese  di  Belmonte 
(17th  century).  IBorn  at  Lanciano  (Abriizzi), 
a magistrate  with  jurisdiction  over  the  provision 
markets  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  wrote 
a treatise  on  Abundance,  in  which  he  shows  tlie 
need  of  modification  in  the  system  of  food  supply 
then  existing,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  day,  of  which,  as  a magistrate  responsible  for 
the  corn  supply  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  practical 
knowledge.  Tapia  analyses  the  system  of  food 
supply  more  scientifically  than  the  other  Italian 
writers  of  the  day,  either  because  ho  is  more 
moderate  in  theory,  or  because  he  regards  the 
question  as  a magistrate  and  not  as  a moralist. 
He  classifies  the  causes  of  famine  into  rhose 
that  are  supernatural,  natural,  and  accidental, 
and  explains  the  regulations  as  to  food  supjdy 
then  enforced  by  governments  and  practically 
upheld  by  all  writers.  He  does  not,  like  these, 
express  absolute  aversion  to  trade  as  a means  of 
subsistence,  and  recognises  the  injury  incurred 
by  the  prohibition  of  export  of  corn  ; he  would 
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allow  the  export  of  any  surplus  in  order  that 
agi-iculture  might  not  suffer  through  restriction. 
Though  Tapia  advocates  a fixed  legal  price  for 
corn,  he  suggests  that,  in  doing  this,  account 
should  be  taken  of  cost  of  production,  in  order, 
partially  at  least,  to  satisfy  both  sellers  and 
buyers. 

Trattato  dell’  ahhondanza  (written  earlier), 
Naples,  1638. 

[See  Gobbi,  L’economia  polilica  negli  scrit- 
tori  italiani  del  secolo  XVIe.  XVII.,  MOan, 
Hoepli,  1889. — La  concorretiza  ester  a,  etc., 
Milan,  Hoepli,  1884.  — Fornari,  Delle  teorie 
econoviiche  Tielle  provincie  Napoletane,  Milan, 
Hoepli,  1882.]  u.  R. 

TARE  AND  TRET.  These  terms  are 
becoming  obsolete  in  practical  commerce,  but 
are  stiU  found  in  books  on  arithmetic.  Tare 
is  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  box  or 
package  containing  goods  bought ; Tret  an 
allowance  of  4 lb.  in  104  lb.  for  waste  ; Cloff, 
another  term  now  obsolete,  was  an  allowance 
of  2 lb.  in  3 cwt.,  made  in  order  that  the 
retailer  might  cover  the  loss  incurred  in 
dividing  the  goods  into  small  parcels  for  sale, 
and  sell  the  whole  for  the  same  weight  as  he 
bought  it. 

[Penny  Cyclopcedia,  Art.  “Tare.”]  a.  e.  s. 

TARGIONI,  Luigi  (18th  to  19th  century), 
a Neapolitan  writer,  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets,  the  most  important  being  one  on 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  numerous 
poor  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Targioni 
attiibuted  the  increase  of  begging  to  the  raising 
the  nominal  value  of  the  coins,  to  the  condition 
of  agriculture — the  excessive  taxation,  and  the 
deficiency  of  means  of  communication.  The 
improvement  of  these  conditions  was  the  only 
method  of  providing  ivork  for  able-bodied  men. 
Targioni  advocated  compelling  the  rich  to  help 
the  poor  in  order  to  provide  for  the  incapable. 

Saggi  fisici,  politici  ed  economici,  1786. — Idee 
relative  ai  mezzi  migliori  per  mantenere  ed  im- 
piegare  i poveri,  1802. — Memoria  sulla  agricoltura 
e la  pastorizia,  etc.,  Naples,  1814  (see  Fornari, 
Ddle  teorie  economiche  nelle  provincie  napoletane 
II.,  1888).  u.  R. 

TARIFF,  a Moorish  term  ivhich  lias  come 
into  our  language  through  the  Spanish,  la  tarifa, 
properly  the  enumeration  of  prices.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  used  in  English  in  a perfectly 
general  way,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tariff  of  a 
hotel.  Its  usual  signification  in  financial  or 
economic  language  is  the  schedule  of  duties 
charged  on  the  importation  of  any  articles  into 
any  given  country.  That  is  what  is  nlwa3's 
understood  by  the  tariff  of  a coiiiitrj’  (see  Im- 
port Duties).  c.  a.  h. 

TATHAM,  William  (1752-1819). 

An  American  engineer,  attorney,  colonel,  etc., 
hut  born  and  resident  in  England  1752-69,  1789, 
1796-1805,  wrote  six  books  or  pamphlets  on 
waterways:  (1)  Two  Tracts  relating  to  the  Caned 


between  Norfolk  and  North  Carolina;  (2j  Plan 
for  insulating  the  Metropeiis  (1797)  ; (3)  Remarks 
on  Inland  Canals  (1798)  ; (4;  PoliUeal  Economy  ■ 
of  Inland  Navigation  (1799) — this,  his  most  im- 
portant work,  incorjiorates  (2)  and  (3),  and  is 
mainly  practical,  but  refers  to  Sir  J.  Stewart's  ■ 
theories  on  self-interest,  population,  and  the  scope  < 
of  political  economy  as  authoritative,  pp.  65  et  \ 
seq.\  (5)  National  Irrigation  (1601)  — mainly 
abstracted  from  the  reports  organised  by  tiie  '1 
British  board  of  agriculture  ; (6)  and  two  rejx)rts  ,J 
On  the  Navigation  of  the  Thames.  His  (7;  Com-  7 
municaiions  concerning  the  Agriculture  artd 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  (1800) — a supple-  : 
ment  to  a communication  to  the  board  of  agri-  [ , 
culture  ; (8)  Essay  on  the  Culture  and  Commerce  t , 
of  Tobacco  (1800) ; (9)  Oxen  for  Tillage  (1801)  ; } 

(10)  Circular  Architecture  (1803)  ; and  reports  on  j 

(11)  Tennessee,  and  (12)  Virginia,  are  drier  but  i 

practical.  His  (13)  Collection  of  Sundry  Doai-  t 
ments  respecting  Ilimsdf  (1797),  is  auto- 
biographical. p 

[Appleton,  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Biography  [ 
(1889).]  j.  D.  R. 

TAULA  DE  CAMBI  (Catalan  for  table  of 
exchange).  In  1401  a bank  of  exchange  and 
deposits  was  founded  under  this  name  in  Baree-  ■ 
Iona  ; its  operations  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a ' 
royal  charter  granted  in  1472  by  King  Joan  11. 
it  is  described  as  “ Tabula  insignls,  Celebris  el  I 
tutissima.”  In  '\’’alencia,  where,  as  in  Catalonia,  ! 
the  laws  against  usury  were  not  so  stringent 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  a bank  was  also  estab- 
lished  under  the  same  name  by  royal  charter,  ^ 
and  worked  under  the  supervision  of  the  muni- 
cipal  authorities  of  the  city. 

[See  Colmeiro,  Historia  de  la  Economia  Politica  i M 
en  Espaiia,  1.  pp.  411-12.]  E.  ca.  9'H 

TA'VEREEL  (or  T.afereel)  f S 

Ilet  groote  Tavereel  der  Dwaasheid.  “The^  « 
great  jiicture  of  Folly,  representing  the  rise,  pro-  J 
gress,  and  decline  of  the  trade  in  Shares,  Bubbles 
and  Wind,  in  France,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  year  1720.  Being  a collection  of 
all  the  Rules  and  Projects  of  the  Companies 
started  for  Assurance,  Navigation,  Commerce, 
etc.,  in  the  Netherlands,  both  those  actually  I 
canied  out  and  those  rejected  by  the  govem-  I 
ments  of  particular  provinces. 

“With  Engravings,  Comedies,  and  Poems,  by 
several  amateure,  in  mockery  of  these  shameful 
and  fraudulent  concerns  whereby  in  this  year 
so  manj'  families  and  iiersous,  gentle  and  seniple, 
have  been  ruined  and  impoverished,  and  where- 
by genuine  business  has  been  brought  to  a stand-  i 
still,  both  in  France,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

“ So  long  as  money -loring  man 
Is  full-equipt  with  gold  and  gear 
Ho  falls  sure  jirey  to  charlaUin 
Whom  grasping  fools  feed  all  the  year. 

“ Printed  for  the  warning  of  posterity  in  the 
vear  fatal  to  so  manj’  wise  men  and  fools, 
1720.” 

Tlie  above  is  a free  translation  of  the  title-]i.ige 
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of  a singular  anonymous  folio  volume,  without 
name  or  place  of  publication,  but  perhaps  published 
by  Isaak  Stokman,  Amsterdam,  whose  name  occurs 
on  pamphlets  often  included  in  the  collection. 
The  list  of  companies  and  undertakings  was, 
however,  published  by  C.  Hoffeling  at  the  Hague 
in  1721.  The  elaborate  frontispiece  representing 
the  Share -Booth  or  Vestibule  of  Quinquenpoix 
(the  Exchange  Alley  of  Paris  in  those  days),  the 
account  of  the  various  Dutch  companies  (25  pages) 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  series  of  Dutch  comedies 
(52  pp.)  and  Dutch  poems  (35  pp. ) at  the  end,  are 
common  to  most  copies  ; but  the  number  and  the 
order  of  the  engravings  difl'er  very  greatly  in  the 
different  copies.  They  are  usually  between  sixty 
and  ninety  in  number,  including  the  portraits  of 
John  Law,  who  is  the  hUe  noire  of  all  the  artists. 
Nearly  all  the  cartoons  have  interpreting  verses  or 
mottoes  in  Dutch  ; French  occurs  rarely,  English 
more  rarely  stUl.  A full  account  is  given  of  the 
whole  book  in  Frederik  Muller’s  Tavereel  der 
Dioaasheid,  reprinted  from  the  Bered&neerde  besch- 
rijving  van  Nederlandscke  Historieg>renten,  pt.  ii. 
(Fred.  Muller,  Amsterdam,  1876).  See  also  the 
catalogue  of  satirical  prints  in  the  British  Museum, 
vol.  ii.,  1837,  No.  1612-1693.  J.  b. 
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History,  p.  517 ; General  Principles,  p.  518;  Tax  Systems, 
p.  519  ; Classilication  and  Incidence,  p.  520  ; (1)  Taxes 
on  Land,  p.  520;  (2)  On  Houses,  p.  521;  (3)  On  Property 
and  Capital,  p.  521 ; (4)  On  Income,  p.  521 ; (5) 
Customs,  p.  521 ; (6)  Excise,  p.522  ; (7)  On  Communica- 
tion and  Transport,  p.  522 ; (8)  Stamps,  p.  523 ; (9) 
Death  duties,  p.  523. 

History. — “A  tax  ^ is  a compulsory  con- 
tribution of  the  wealth  of  a person  or  body  of 
persons  for  the  service  of  the  public  powers  ” 
(Bastable,  Public  Finance,  1895,  p.  249). 
The  contribution  is  not  necessarily  one  of 
money  or  goods,  for  compulsory  military 
service  and  Forced  Labour  {q.v.  and  Corvee) 
must  be  reckoned  in  the  category  of  taxes. 
Dealing  here,  however,  with  money  and  goods 
only,  we  find  that  a contribution  of  such  W'as, 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  as  a rule 
merely  a supplement  to  other  sources  of 
public  revenue,  such  as  crown  lands  and  mines, 
penalties,  feudal  aids,  etc.  Hence  Blackstone, 
writing  in  1 7 65,  terms  these  last  the  “ordinary” 
revenue  of  the  English  kings,  whilst  he  classes 
taxes  as  “extraordinary”  {Com/menlaries,  bk. 
i.  ch.  8). 

In  ancient  Egypt  there  was  no  taxation 
proper,  the  payment  by  the  peasants  to  the 
king  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  their  lands 
being  rather  in  the  nature  of  a mAlayer  rent 
than  a land-tax  (see  Herodotus,  bk.  ii.  109). 

In  Greece  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
Athenian  state,  arising  from  tribute  and  the 
silver  mines  at  Laureion,  was  supplemented  by 
taxes  in  the  shape  of  customs  and  tolls,  a per- 
centage on  rates,  fees  for  state  protection,  law- 

1 Tax,  short  for  taxatio,  from  low  Latin  taxare,  is  the 
same  as  assessment.  It  occurs  in  the  Statute  Book 
Hrst  in  1327.  . . . (Dowell,  History  of  Taxation,  2nd  ed. 
p.  xii.). 


court  fees,  and  fines.  The  extraordinary 
revenue  required  for  war  purposes  was  obtained 
partly  from  voluntary  contributions,  partly 
from  a graduated  income  or  property  tax. 
Rich  citizens  were  further  liable  to  special 
burdens,  called  leiturgies,  as  the  giving  of 
plays  and  the  equipping  of  ships  (Gilbert,  The 
Oonstitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
349-376). 

With  the  Romans  the  system  of  taxation 
was  better  organised.  Dowell  (1st  ed.,  pt.  i. 
ch.  ui.)  gives  the  following  as  the  principal 
taxes  in  use  by  them  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries — tribute  from  lands, 
taxes  on  houses  and  animals,  successions, 
income  taxes  on  senators,  tradesmen,  and 
others,  poll  taxes ; with,  as  indirect  taxes, 
duties  on  exports  and  imports,  and  on  com- 
modities sold  at  auction,  or  in  the  public 
market  (see  also  Clamageran,  Histoire  de 
I'impbt  en  France,  i.  1-108). 

With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  the 
system  of  taxation  also  fell  into  confusion. 
According  to  HaUam  {Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii. 
pt.  ii.)  “the  early  European  kingdoms  knew 
neither  the  necessities,  nor  ingenuity  of 
modern  finance.  From  their  demesne  lands 
(see  Demesne),  the  kings  of  France  and 
Lombardy  supplied  the  common  expenses  of  a 
barbarous  court.  Even  Charlemagne  regulated 
the  economy  of  his  farms  with  the  minuteness 
of  a steward.  . . . Their  actual  revenue  was 
chiefly  derived  from  free  gifts,  made,  according 
to  an  ancient  German  custom,  at  the  annual 
assemblies  ...  of  the  nation,  from  amerce- 
ments paid  by  alodial  proprietors  for  default  of 
military  service,  and  from  the  freda  or  fines 
accruing  to  the  judge  out  of  compositions  for 
murder.” 

In  England  the  rent  of  the  royal  demesne 
sufficed  originally  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
but  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  we  find  occasional 
land-taxes  in  the  shape  of  Shipgeld  (see  Ship- 
money)  and  Danegeld,  and  a Hearth-tax. 
Subsequently  the  incidents  and  casnalties  of  the 
feudal  tenures  afforded  for  nearly  six  centuries 
a considerable  revenue,  the  charges  being,  how- 
ever, rather  occasional  extortion  from  individuals 
than  systematic  taxation . Expenses  of  wars  were 
provided  for  partly  by  levy  of  scutage  in  lieu  of 
Knight’s  Service,  and  Tallage  (g’.i;.),  all  the 
demesne  contributing  to  the  latter  sums,  fixed 
after  negotiation  with  the  exchequer  officers. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
scutage  and  tallage  were  practically  super- 
seded by  general  taxes  on  movables,  granted 
from  time  to  time  by  parliament.  These  were 
known  from  1334  to  1623  as  Fifteenths  and 
Tenths,  and  were  represented  by  a lump  sum. 
About  the  same  period  also  Customs  Duties 
began  to  be  important  as  permanent  sources  of 
revenue.  From  1377  poll-taxes  were  tried  at 
intervals  till  1698,  but  were  unpopular  on 
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account  of  tlioir  directness  and  inequality. 
Early  in  the  15  th  century  special  taxes  were 
imposed  occasionally  on  landowners  and  holders 
of  rent-charges.  These  developed  later  into 
forms  of  a graduated  income-tax.  In  the 
Tudor  period  Subsidies,  raised  nominally  by 
a poundage  rate  on  lands  and  goods,  were 
granted  to  supplement  fifteenths  and 
tenths.  This  system  of  direct  taxation, 
together  with  increasing  duties  of  customs, 
supplied  the  crown  with  revenue  until,  under 
Charles  I.,  parliamentary  control  temporarily 
ceased.  By  this  time  almost  all  the  demesne 
had  been  granted  away.  During  the  Common- 
wealth Monthly  Assessments  took  the  place 
of  subsidies,  and  the  Excise  was  introduced. 
After  the  Eestoration,  the  various  dmect  taxes 
hitherto  levied  merged  by  degrees  into  a Land 
Tax  of  varying  but  moderate  amount,  the 
rapidly  increasing  needs  of  the  state  being  met 
by  additional  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  by 
stamp,  house,  licence  and  death  duties,  and 
by  an  income  tax,  till  by  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  hardly  a luxury,  or  even  a 
necessary,  hardly  a manufacture,  escaped 
charge.  The  subsequent  history  of  taxation  in 
this  country  is  one  mainly  of  repeal,  reduction, 
and  adjustment,  under  the  combined  influence 
of  the  diminution  of  pressure,  the  study  of 
general  principles,  and  the  growth  of 
democracy  (Dowell,  2nd  ed.,  vols.  i.  and  ii.). 

Geneeal  Principles. — The  grounds  for 
adopting  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  at  various 
times,  and  in  various  conditions  of  society,  were 
practical  rather  than  theoretical,  and  it  was 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  that 
the  general  principles  which  should  govern 
taxation  began  to  be  seriously  considered. 
These  may  bo  expressed  in  the  well-known 
maxims  of  Adam  Smith  ( Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  V.  ch.  ii.  pt.  ii.). 

(1)  “The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  abilities  ; that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state.” 

(2)  “The  tax  which  each  individual  is 
bound  to  pay,  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not 
arbitrary.  The  form  of  payment,  the  manner 
of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all 
to  bo  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and 
to  every  other  person.” 

(3)  “ Every  tax  ought  to  bo  levied  at  the 
time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most 
lilcely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to 
pay  it.” 

(4)  “ Every  tax  ought  to  bo  so  contrived  as 
both  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  ])eoplo  as  little  as  possible  over  and 
above  what  it  brings  into  the  publio  treasury  of 
the  state.” 

These  maxims,  which  may  bo  shortly  described 


as  inculcating  equality,  certainty,  convenience 
and  economy,  although  adojjted  by  most 
economic  writers,  have  of  late  been  subjected  tc 
hostile  criticism  (e.g.  F.  A.  Walker,  J-’olUical 
Economy,  §§  587  - 589).  Bastable  {Fvhlic 
Finance,  p.  388),  surveying  the  most  prominent 
attempte  to  supply  a fresh  series  of  precepts, 
lays  doivn  the  following  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  practical  financier : — Taxation 
should  be  (1)  productive  ; (2)  economical — 
that  is,  inexiiensive  in  collection  and  of  a nature 
to  retard  as  little  as  possible  the  growth  of 
wealth  ; (3)  justly  distributed  ; and  (4)  elastic. 
That  it  should  be  (5)  certain,  and  (6)  convenient, 
he  regards  as  matters  of  less  interest,  these 
canons  being  now  generally  observed.  In  the 
event  of  conflict  betweeen  the  several  canons, 
a solution  of  the  difificulty  should  be  reached 
by  the  surrender  of  the  less  imjwrtant  rule. 
Thus,  the  successful  administration  of  the  state 
being  the  final  object,  convenience,  or  even 
equity,  may  have  to  yield  to  productiveness. 
(See  also  Dowell,  Income  Tax  Laics,  4th  ed. 
p.  IxL). 

Reverting  to  Adam  Smith’s  four  maxims,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  last  three  are  ohiious 
rules  or  administrative  precepts  respecting 
taxes,  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  each  separate 
tax.  But  the  first  is  a rule  of  taxation,  and  is 
applicable  to  the  tax  system  in  generaL  Taking 
the  rule  as  a whole,  it  has  been  urged  that  its 
precise  meaning  is  open  to  doubt.  The  last 
six  words,  “under  the  protection  of  the  state,” 
“are  either  irrelevant,  or  else  they  mean  tliat 
the  protection  enjoyed  afibrds  the  measure  of  ■ 
the  duty  to  contribute”  (F.  A.  Walker,  Political  ' 
Economy,  § 588).  If  this  interpretation  were 
correct  the  rule  would  embody  the  favourite  ' 
doctrine  of  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries,  that  : 
taxes  are  a quid  pro  qu6 — the  price  yiaid  for  the 
services  of  the  public  authorities.  This  doctrine  ' 
was  employed  as  a plea  for  universality  of  taxa-  ^ 
tion  at  a time  when,  whilst  receiiing  at  least  i 
equal  benefits,  certain  privileged  classes  were  [ 
exempted,  as  in  France  before  the  Revolution, 
when  the  peasant  bore  the  whole  cost  of  govern-  f 
ment.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  accej'tcd.  ^ 
“It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  we  pay  taxes Z 
not  because  the  state  protects  us,  or  because  we. 
get  any  benefits  from  the  state,  but  simply 
beeause  the  state  is  a part  of  us.  The  duty  of 
supporting  and  protecting  it  is  bom  with  us  ” . 
(Seligin.au,  Essays  in  Taxation,  p.  72.  See  also 
Ely  Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities, 
pp.  13-18).  To  some  small  extent,  indeed,  it 
may  bo  possible  to  measure  the  value  of  the^ 
services  lendered  by  government  in  matters  of 
law  and  police,  and  to  exact  payment  in  the 
shajio  of  fees  ; but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
assess  each  indiiidual  for  the  benefit  accruing  to 
his  ]icrson  and  property  by  the  maintenance  of 
national  existence  and  sooial  order  (Sidgivick, 
Political  Economy,  pp.  560,  561  ; Cohn,  Science 
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of  Finance,  §§  83,  84,  97,  108).  In  fact,  as 
Bastable  (p.  253)  states,  “ The  equivalence 
between  tlie  amount  of  taxes  paid  and  the 
benefits  obtained  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  community  as  a whole  than  of  any 
special  part  of  it.” 

For  the  taxation  required  to  defray  the 
greater  part  of  the  governmental  expenditure 
of  a modem  state,  some  other  principle  of 
distribution  than  payment  in  proportion  to 
services  received  (called  the  Social  Dividend 
theory,  see  F.  A.  Walker,  Political  Economy, 

§ 583)  must  therefore  be  sought.  It  is  to  be 
found,  as  Adam  Smith  indicated,  in  payment 
according  to  respective  ability,  a phrase  which 
i.s,  however,  not  now  interpreted  as  implying 
strictly  in  proportion  to  revenue,  for  equality 
of  taxation  means  (J.  S.  Jlill,  Political 
Economy,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.  § 2)  equality  of  sacrifice. 
To  secure  this  equality  the  necessaries  of  life 
should  go  free,  superfluous  consumption  only 
being  charged.  “ People  should  be  taxed, 
not  in  proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to 
what  they  can  afford  to  spend  ” (Ibid.  § 4). 
The  exemption  of  necessaries  in  a country  with 
a system  of  poor-relief  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  course,  for  “If  government  risks 
some  of  the  evils  of  communism  in  order  to 
secure  the  poorer  citizens  from  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  consistency  requires  that  it 
should  not  endeavour  to  take  by  taxation  from 
the  poor  who  remain  independent  a part  of 
what  it  would  have  to  give  them  if  they  sought 
its  aid”  (Sidgwick,  Elements  of  Politics,  p. 
174).  In  opposition  to  this  practical  view  of 
the  exemption  of  the  minimum  of  existence, 
see  the  view  in  Cohn  that  the  state  is  part  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  demands  therefore 
part  and  parcel  of  the  demands  of  subsistence 
(Science  of  Finance,  §§  222,  242).  In  the 
Final  Peport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  dated  1896  [c.  8262],  one  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  is  that  identity  of  rates  of 
taxation  does  not  necessarily  involve  equality 
of  burden.  This  conclusion  is  based  partly  on 
arguments  that  what  may  be  luxuries  or  super- 
fluities in  one  country  are  necessaries  in 
another  (e.g.  p.  40).  Whether  equality  of 
sacrifice  does  not  require  that  taxation  should 
be  progressive,  i.e.  that  the  percentage  of 
charge  should  rise  with  the  amount  of  the 
income,  is  a problem  practically  attempted  to 
be  solved  in  recent  times  by  progressive  income 
taxes  and  death  duties.  This  attempt  is  due 
perhaps  rather  to  financial  necessity  and  the 
growth  of  democracy  than  to  the  force  of 
economic  reasoning(see  Graduated  Taxation). 
(See  Edgeworth,  “The  Pure  Theory  of  Taxa- 
tion,” Economic  Journal,  vii.  550,  for  the  view 
on  utilitarian  grounds,  that  minimum,  rather 
than  equal,  sacrifice  is  the  sovereign  principle 
of  taxation.) 


Tax  Systems. — Taxation  based  on  the  fore- 
going general  principles  may  be  raised  under 
various  systems.  The  most  simple  and  logical 
plan  would  seem  to  be  to  claim  from  each  tax- 
payer his  contribution  in  one  amount  having 
reference  in  some  way  to  his  income.  But 
such  a method,  though  often  advocated  by 
theorists,  as  also  have  been  single  taxes  on 
expenditiue,  land,  rent,  realised  property,  and 
capital  (see  Imp6t  Unique  ; Single  Tax),  has 
not  in  practice  been  adopted  by  any  country. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a strong  agitation 
in  America  in  favour  of  a single  tax  on  land- 
values.  The  many  special  objections,  fiscal, 
political,  moral,  and  economic,  to  a tax  of  this 
description  (see  Seligman,  Essays  in  Taxation, 
pp.  64-94),  would  not  apply  to  a single  tax  on 
income,  but  the  difficulty  of  making  a connect 
assessment,  and  the  irritation  that  would  be 
caused  by  the  collection  of  such  a large  and 
undisguised  impost,  are  sufficient  obstacles  to 
a successful  attempt  in  this  direction.  A 
multiple  or  plural  system  is  thus  practically 
necessary.  The  taxes  forming  it  may  be  either 
“dii’ect,”on  income — rent,  interest,  earnings 
— and  property;  or  “indirect,”  on  commodities 
(see,  however.  Direct  Taxation,  Indirect 
Taxation,  for  various  interpretations  of  these 
terms).  The  bulk  of  the  taxation  revenue  of 
a modern  state  is  raised  by  a judieious  mixture 
of  both  forms,  the  intermediate  class  of  charges 
on  transfers,  communications,  etc.,  being  used 
as  supplementary  only.  Such  a combination, 
whilst  it  minimises  the  effects  resulting  from 
the  unpojuilarity  of  direct  taxes,  and  the 
disturbance  of  industry  caused  by  indirect,  has 
an  additional  advantage  in  its  elasticity,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  adjust  receipts  to  expendi- 
ture without  undue  inconvenience  to  the  tax- 
payers. “The  steady  growth  of  the  receipts 
from  commodities  in  times  of  prosperity,  the 
definite  yield  of  direct  taxes,  and  the  power 
of  altering  the  rate  of  the  income-tax,  taken 
together,  provide  the  conditions  for  secuiTng 
such  growth  or  contraction  of  receipts  as  may 
be  thought  most  desirable  ” (Bastable,  Public 
Finance,  p.  336.  See,  however,  Blunden, 
“ The  Position  and  Function  of  the  Income-Tax 
in  the  British  Fiscal  System,”  Economic 
Journal,  ii.  637,  for  an  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  income-tax  in  normal  times  to  adjust 
taxation).  Plehn,  Introdvxtion  to  Public 
Finance,  pp.  148-168,  states  that  the  gi'cat 
reforms  of  1893,  made  under  the  Icader.ship 
of  Dr.  Miguel,  place  Prussia  far  in  advance  of 
all  other  countries  in  the  theoretical  perfection 
of  her  tax  system.  In  England,  he  says, 
special  difficulties  and  objections  have  been 
met  with  little  reference  to  any  general  jilan, 
the  result  being  a steady  approach  to  a bettor 
state  of  affairs,  with  only  an  occasional  in- 
tensification of  existing  evils,  due  to  the 
attempt  to  cure  symptoms  rather  than  to 
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seek  the  underlying  causes  of  the  trouble. 
He  animadverts  strongly  on  the  entire  absence 
of  system  in  American  taxation. 

Classification  and  Incidence.  — Before 
proceeding  to  consider  the  particular  charges 
which  the  threefold  system  of  taxation  indicated 
above  might  embrace,  it  is  desirable  to 
allude  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  making 
a satisfactory  classification  of  taxes.  Besides 
the  varying  division  into  “direct”  and  “in- 
direct,” a distribution  of  taxes  into  “real” 
and  “personal”  is  sometimes  found, — taxes  on 
land,  houses,  and  goods  being  regarded  as  “real,  ” 
and  capitation  and  income-taxes  as  “personal.” 
This  distinction  is  inconvenient  for  purposes 
of  classification,  aU  taxation,  including  that 
nominally  charged  on  things,  being  in  the  last 
resort  paid  by  persons.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  frequent  possibility  of  shifting  the  burden 
as  originally  imposed,  the  determination  of 
the  actual  person  by  whom  a particular  tax 
is  ultimately  paid  is  a very  difficult  problem. 
Adam  Smith,  holding  that  every  tax  must  be 
finally  paid  from  one  or  other  of  the  different 
sources  of  revenue  mentioned  by  him — rent, 
profit,  and  wages — or  from  all  of  them  in- 
differently, proceeded  to  group  taxes  under 
those  three  heads,  with  sub-divisions.  This 
classification,  which  English  economists  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  as  far  as  possible,  is  also 
open  to  the  objection  that  taxation  falls  on 
persons,  not  things  ; persons,  moreover,  often 
receiving  their  income  from  more  than  one 
of  the  different  economic  shares  in  distribution 
mentioned.  Further,  the  ultimate  source  of 
taxation  is  not  now  deemed  to  be  revenue  only, 
but  the  collective  wealth  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing, at  any  given  time,  both  capital  and  revenue. 
“To  provide  that  taxation  shall  fall  entirely 
on  income,  and  not  at  all  on  capital,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  system  of  fiscal  arrangements” 
(J.  S.  Mill,  Principles,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.  § 7). 

‘ ‘ Any  tax  is  certain  to  take  some  wealth  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  the  aid 
of  production,  and  also  some  that,  if  left  to 
the  taxpayers,  would  have  been  consumed 
unproductively.  . . . The  real  aim  should  be 
to  so  divect  it  [taxation]  as  to  interfere  to  the 
smallest  extent  with  the  action  of  the  forces 
that  promote  accumulation  ” (Bastable,  Public 
Finance,  p.  275).  The  defects  in  the  eco- 
nomical mode  of  classification  have  led  to  what 
Bastable  (p.  261)  terms  the  “empii’ical”  or 
“fiscal”  one,  which  takes  the  actual  kinds  of 
taxation  and  arranges  them  in  the  most  con- 
venient way.  The  categories  thus  formed, 
mostly  by  German  economists,  vary  consider- 
ably. Cohn  adopts  Wagner’s  {Finanzwissen- 
sehaft,  § 451)  classification  into  taxes  on 
earnings,  on  possession,  and  on  consumption, 
“with  the  thought  tliat  it  may  servo  the 
purpose  of  bringing  uniformity  and  agreement 
into  the  systematic  treatment  of  taxation  ” 


{Sdemce  of  Finance,  § 332).  But  whatever 
broad  divisions  may  be  a/lopted,  the  charges 
imposed  in  a modem  state  usually  range 
themselves  under  some  of  the  following  heads : 
— Taxes  on  (1)  land,  (2)  houses,  (3)  projjerty 
and  capital,  and  (4)  income  ; (5j  customs,  (6) 
excise,  (7)  taxes  on  communications,  (8)  stamjjs, 
(9)  death  duties. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  ty;st  mode  of  eombiiiiiig 
these  different  kinds  of  charges  in  order  to  produce 
equality  of  taxation,  it  should  Ije  borne  in  mind  that, 
as  before  indicated,  the  real  and  the  apparent  incidence 
of  a tax  often  differ.  Reference  lias  b^n  inade  below  to 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  incidence 
of  different  kinds  of  taxes  by  Prof.  Seligman,  in  whose 
essay  “On  the  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation' 
(American  Economic  Association,  VII.,  Nos.  d and  3, 
1892)  all  the  theories  previously  advanc^  are  examined. 

In  certain  cases  the  views  of  Bastable  (PvUic  finance) 
are  given.  But  whatever  tlieory  be  adopted,  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  in  practice  the  apparent 
pressure  of  the  burden  may  be  a Ihctor  of  greater 
moment  than  the  actual  (see  e.g.  Report  from  StUcL 
Committee  on  Town  Holdings,  pp.  214,  292,  p.  xviii,). 

1.  Taxes  on  Land. — These,  which  are  of 
very  great,  if  not  of  the  greatest,  antiquity  as 
a source  of  revenue,  were  originally  charged  by 
reference  either  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  land 
cultivated,  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  or  to  its 
area,  as  in  Rome  and  England  at  one  time. 
The  former  method  was  partly  adjusted  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  soU,  but  the  latter, 
which  is  stUl  adopted  in  some  of  the  British 
colonies,  took  no  account  whatever  of  the 
differences  in  fertility.  A moderate  approach 
to  equality  of  charge  was  indeed  sometimes 
(e.ff.  Humbert,  Fssai  sur  les  Finances  ct  la 
OomptabilUi  chez  les  Bomains,  note  S99)  made 
by  arranging  the  lands  in  classes  taxed  at 
different  proportions  or  rates.  Even  a classifi- 
cation of  this  kind  is  but  a rough  and  ready 
mode  of  reaching  the  true  value  of  the  land  for 
taxation  piu-poses — that  is,  the  net  yield  after 
the  expenses  of  cultivation  have  been  deducted. 

To  ascertain  the  net  yield,  a minute  system  of 
valuation  is  necessary,  the  valuation  being 
based  either,  as  in  France  (where  it  is  preceded 
by  Cad-AStral  Survey),  on  estimates  of  pro- 
duce, prices,  and  cost  of  cultivation,  or  as  in  . 
England,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Income  Tax,  j? 
on  the  rent  at  which  the  land  is  worth  to  be  j 
let.  The  tax  raised  on  the  valuation  may  be  ♦ 
cither  “apportioned”  or  “rated.”  In  the  { 
first  case,  a total  fixetl  sum  is  collected  from  ; 
each  district,  the  lauds  being  charged  at  the 
pound  rate  necessarj'  to  produce  it  {c.g.  the  ' 
English  LandT.ax,  the  French  Imp&t  Fonder) ; '! 
in  the  second,  all  the  lands  of  the  country  are 
charged  at  a fixed  jx)und  rate  or  percentage  ; 
{c.g.  the  linglish  income  tax,  Sch.  A).  Cohn 
approves  the  former  sj’stem  {Sdcncc  of  Finance,  ; 
§ 377)  as  affording  the  local  authorities  a 
support  and  standard  in  making  correct  assess- 
ments. It  may,  however,  become  inelastic,  and 
jiractically,  as  in  England,  reduce  the  land  tax 
to  a rent-charge.  Under  such  a sj'stem,  besides, 
the  burden  teiuls  to  become  unequal  in  different 
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districts,  and  this  inequality  has  serious  conse- 
quences where,  as  in  Trance,  local  revenue  is 
raised  by  additional  charges  {centimes  addi- 
tionels)  i^roportioned  to  the  state  tax  (Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Science  des  Finances,  1892,  i.  p.  321). 
The  amount  of  revenue  now  raised  by  the 
taxation  of  land  is  in  most  countries  consider- 
able, the  tax  possessing  special  advantages  as  a 
source  of  income  for  local  purposes  (see  Taxa- 
tion of  Lands  and  Buildings  in  European 
Countries,  etc.,  P.P.  [c.  6209]  and  181/91). 

If  a tax  on  landed  profits  or  property  be  a part  of  a 
general  income  or  property  tax  (e.g.  the  English  Income 
Tax,  Schedule  A),  it  cannot  be  shifted  and  will  be 
borne  by  the  landowner  (Seligman,  Incidence,  p.  96). 
If  imposed  as  an  exclusive  tax  on  cultivating  owners,  it 
will  even  then  be  apt  to  remain  where  first  put  (pp.  97-99). 
If  charged  on  the  tenant-farmer  (as  the  English  local 
rates  are),  the  tax  will  fall  on  the  lando\vner  in  the  case 
of  pure  competitive  rents,  and  will  be  divided  between 
landowner  and  tenant  in  the  case  of  non-competitive 
rents  (i>.  100). 

2.  Taxes  ox  Houses. — Houses  were  origin- 
ally taxed  only  as  included  with  the  land  on 
which  they  stand — their  separate  assessment 
being  a development  of  taxation.  In  England 
the  Hearth  Money  or  chimney  tax  of  feudal 
times  was  succeeded  by  the  window  tax, 
finally  replaced  in  1851  by  the  Inhabited 
House  Duty.  Houses,  including  in  the  term 
shops,  factories,  and  premises  generally,  invite 
taxation  by  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
assessed,  and  the  evidence  they  aftbrd  of  the 
wealth  of  the  occupier.  Like  land,  they  are 
therefore  usually  made  to  contribute  largely  to 
both  imperial  and  local  revenue.  Bastable  (The 
Taxation  of  Ground  Rents,  Economic  Journal, 
iii.  255)  argues  against  the  proposal  to  charge 
a special  tax  on  the  ground  rent  of  houses. 

A tax  on  houses  levied  according  to  rental  value  and 
assessed  on  the  occupier  (as  the  Inhabited  House  Duty 
and  local  rates  are  in  England)  rests  in  the  main 
ultimately  on  the  occupier  (Seligman,  Incidence,  pp. 
117-128.  See  however  Bastable’s  criticism.  Public  Fin- 
ance, 2nd  ed.  p.  419 ; also  G.  H.  Blunden,  Distribution 
of  Rates  and  Taxes,  Journal  of  Royid  Statistical  Society, 
1896,  p.  644). 

3.  Taxes  ox  Property  and  Capital. — 
Except  in  the  shape  of  lands  and  houses, 
property,  including  its  interest-bearing  form, 
capital,  is  now  rarely  made  a subject  of  taxation 
apart  from  death  duties  or  a general  income 
tax.  The  reason  is  no  doubt  mainly  the 
practical  difficulty  of  correct  assessment,  result- 
ing from  the  varied  forms  that,  in  civilised 
countries,  property  takes,  and  the  consequent 
facilities  for  evasion.  The  almost  invariable 
history  of  the  general  property  tax,  common 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  that,  originally  de- 
veloped out  of  a land-tax,  it  has  in  the  course 
of  time  reverted  to  its  primitive  form,  personalty 
having  gradually  slipped  out  of  assessment  (see 
Catasto).  It  has  therefore,  in  most  countries, 
been  supplanted  by  separate  taxes  on  land, 
houses,  wages,  profits,  interest,  etc.,  or  in  quite 
modern  times  by  an  income-tax  (Seligman, 
Essays  in  Taxation,  pp.  23-61).  In  Switzer- 
land and  the  United  States,  however,  the 


property  tax  is  still  used  for  cantonal  and  state, 
as  opposed  to  federal,  purposes.  In  France  the 
impdt  sur  les  valours  mobilUres  is  found  as  a 
special  charge  on  income  derived  from  capital 
in  shares  of  companies,  the  alleged  justification 
being  that  the  holders  are  idle  capitalists 
whose  liability  is  limited  (Leroy  - Beaulieu, 
Science  des  Finances,  i.  p.  418).  In  England 
the  small  stamp  duty  recently  charged  on  the 
share  capital  of  companies  is  intended  rather  as 
a check  on  excessive  nominal  capital  than  a tax 
on  a form  of  wealth.  Pnissia  and  Holland  have 
recently  introduced  special  taxes  on  property 
(Seligman,  Essays  in  Taxation,  322-335  ; H.  B. 
Greven,  Fiscal  Reform  in  Holland,  Economic 
Journal,  iii.  534  ; A.  J.  Cohen  Stuart,  Pro- 
gressive Taxation  in  Holland,  Economic  Journal, 
viii.  325,  and  art.  Finances,  Netherlands). 
Cohn  maintains  that  it  is  the  office  of  the 
property  tax  to  fill  up  a gap  left  by  the 
income  tax  through  its  inapplicability  to 
projierty  which  yields  no  profits,  such  as  a 
private  picture-gallery.  It  is  only  when  applied 
to  such  property  that  it  is  anything  more 
than  an  income  - tax  under  a dili'erent  form 
{Science  of  Finance,  §§  241,  242,  353,  354). 
A tax  on  personal  property,  which  is  not  capital, 
cannot  be  shifted.  A tax  on  mortgages  or 
other  loanable  capital  will  as  a general  mle  fall 
on  the  borrowers  (Seligman,  Incidence,  p.  139). 

4.  Taxes  on  Income. — Income  is  now  so 
generally  recognised  as  the  normal  source  of 
taxation  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
that  it  has  been  only  after  property  and  other 
taxes  have  failed  to  produce  the  revenue 
required  that  the  plan  of  a direct  tax  on 
income  has  been  adopted.  Three  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  income — rent,  wages,  and 
profits — had  indeed  early  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution by  means  of  land  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and 
licences  to  trade,  the  last  mentioned  being  now 
represented  in  England  by  the  licences  required 
by  auctioneers,  etc. , but  the  first  tax  on  income 
as  such  was  the  invention  of  W Pitt  in  1798. 
The  unpopularity  of  this  tax  led  to  its  aboli- 
tion in  1816,  but  it  was  revived  in  1842  for 
purposes  of  fiscal  reform,  and  now  may  be 
assumed  to  have  taken  a permanent  place  in 
the  English  system  of  taxation.  (For  the 
practical  difficulties  in  applying  the  progi-essive 
principle  to  the  British  Income  Tax,  see 
Blunden,  “A  Progressiveincome Tax, ”&(mor)u’c 
Journal,  v.  527.  Burns,  “A  Graduated 
Income  Tax,”  Westminster  Review,  Nov.  1896, 
suggests  how  the  difficulties  may  be  overcome.) 
In  France  there  is  at  present  no  income-tax 
(see  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  L' ^Iconomiste  Fran<;ais, 
8th  Februaiy  1896  ct  seq.,  for  the  tax  recently 
proposed),  but  its  place  is  partially  taken  by 
the  Patente,  introduced  in  1791,  under  which 
trades,  occupations,  and  professions  are  ar- 
ranged in  certain  classes  with  a view  to  a 
rough  approximation  to  a charge  on  the 
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amount  of  profits.  In  Germany  and  Austria 
ta.ves  on  industiy  are  found,  modelled  more 
or  less  on  the  Podenle  (see  J.  A.  Hill,  “The 
Prussian  Business  Tax,”  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  viii.  p.  77.  This  tax  is  now 
devoted  to  local  purposes).  Austria  has  in 
addition  a progressive  general  ineome  tax, 
based  on  individual  economie  ability  (li. 
Sieghart,  The  Reform  of  Direet  Taxation  in 
Austria,  Economic  Journal,  viii.  173).  Italy 
has  a heavy  income-tax  of  the  English  type, 
but  with  differentiation  of  the  classes  of  income, 
and  the  Swiss  Cantons  supplement  their 
property  taxes  by  charges  on  income,  in  many 
cases  progi'essive  (see  Palgrave,  “ Progressive 
Taxation  as  levied  in  Switzerland,”  Joum. 
Slat.  Soc.,  1888).  In  America  an  income-tax 
was  imposed  for  five  years  from  1st  January 
1895  (Seligman,  “The  American  Income 
Tax,”  Eco7i.  Journal,  iv.  p.  639),  but  was  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  uneonstitutional 
[see  Income  Tax  Statistics,  Appendix]. 

A general  income-tax,  being  simply  a combination  of 
taxes  on  the  separate  ingredients  of  income — rent, 
interest,  profits,  and  wages, — its  incidence  as  a whole 
must  depend  upon  the  laws  applicable  to  each  separate 
part.  Speaking  broadly,  it  cannot  be  shifted  (Selig- 
inan.  Incidence,  p.  178).  A tax  on  profits  will,  if 
confined  to  the  profits  of  some  particular  occupation,  in 
the  long  run,  be  shifted  to  the  consumer.  If  it  extends 
to  all  profits,  it  will  be  borne  by  the  producer  (pp.  164- 
167).  A trade-license  tax,  if  fixed  and  high,  will  tend  to 
be  borne  by  the  producer  (p.  169).  Given  a monopoly 
in  a trade,  any  fresh  tax  (whether  imposed  by  way  of 
license  or  otherwise)  will  fall  on  the  producer  (pp.  160, 
162,  108).  A special  tax  on  professional  men  (e.g. 
Solicitor’s  Certificate  Duty),  will  not  be  shifted  (p.  172). 
A tax  on  wages  will  fall  on  the  workmen,  unless  as  the 
result  of  a long  and  fierce  struggle  it  c.an  be  shifted  to 
profits  (p.  176). 

5.  CcTSTOM.s. — Taxes  ou  commodities,  or  on 
consumption,  may  be  levied  either  as  customs 
at  the  ports  or  frontier,  as  excise  with  sutler- 
vision  over  the  producer,  or  by  a state  monopoly 
of  production.  The  tax  in  all  three  cases  is  in- 
tended to  fall  on  the  consumer,  the  fundamental 
lU’inciple  of  a tax  on  consumption  being  (Cohn, 
Science  of  Finance,  § 359)  “that  it  accepts  the 
demand  of  the  taxpayer  for  consumable  goods 
as  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  his  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  public  expenditures.”  As 
regards  customs  (see  (Justom  ; Customs  Duties  ; 
l.MTOKT  Duties),  England  is  almost  the  only 
country  that  uses  such  duties  purely  for  fiscal 
purposes,  and  confines  them  to  luxuries.  In 
France,  food,  raw  materials,  and  manufactures 
are  all  subject  to  import  duties,  and  there  is 
no  due  relation,  such  as  exists  in  England, 
between  the  customs  and  the  internal  taxes. 
A similar  system  prevails  generally  among  the 
other  continental  nations. 

A tax  (111  efthor  absolute  necessities  or  expensive 
luxuries,  whether  impo.se(i  as  an  import  or  an  excise 
(luty,  will,  on  tlio  assumption  that  a corresponding  rise 
in  price  will  not  affect  demand,  l)0  shifted  in  its 
entirety  to  the  consumer.  A similar  tax  ou  comfort-s 
and  minor  luxuries,  that  is,  the  general  mass  of  com- 
modities, will  1)0  divided  between  the  consumer  and  the 
producer  in  proportions  varying  with  the  elasticity  of 
tile  ilcmand  and  the  ratio  of  prwiuce  to  cost  (Seligman, 


IncUIence,  pp.  147-152.  Hhf.  also  lia>.table,  J'lMic 
Finance,  pp.  347-3J1,  5<f3-£>ll). 

Export  duties,  in  early  times  a part  of  the 
customs,  and  popular  as  a cliarge  (as  then 
believed)  on  foreigners  and  a restriction  on  ex- 
portation, are  now  found  only  in  countries  with 
exceptional  products,  a.s,  for  example,  India 
with  opium  and  rice,  Brazil  with  coffee,  the  West 
Indies  with  sugar  (see  Exi*oets,  Duties  ox). 

In  such  cases  the  tax  may  be  partly  passed  to  tie 
foreign  consumers.  Otherwi.se,  an  export  duty  will  be 
chiefly  paid  by  the  country  imposing  it  (Bastable, 
Public  Finance,  p.  631). 

6.  Excise. — An  Excise  on  similar  com- 
modities produced  tidthin  the  countrj'  should, 
unless  protection  rather  than  revenue  is  aimed 
at,  or  unless  (Cohn,  iScience  of  Finance,  §|  366, 
368)  there  are  insuperable  practical  difiiculties, 
accompany  the  imposition  of  customs  duties  at 
the  ports  or  frontier.  Thus  in  England  each 
customs  duty  has  its  countervailing  excise  duly 
if  the  article  taxed  is  capable  of  production  in 
this  country,  except  indeed,  as  is  the  case  with 
tobacco,  its  production  here  is  forbidden.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  intended  to  raise  revenue 
by  the  taxation  of  commodities  produced  at 
home,  a corresponding  customs  duty  must  be 
charged  on  the  same  commodity  if  imported  (see 
Countervailing  Duty).  In  England  the 
mternal  taxation  of  commodities  is  confined  to 
luxuries,  and  is  for  imperial  purposes  only.  In 
France  such  taxation  is  applied  to  necessaries, 
— e.g.  salt,  food,  and  fuel — as  well  as  lururies, 
and  is  used  for  municipal  as  well  as  state 
purposes  (see  Internal  Customs  and  Tolls  ; 
Local  Finance  ; Octroi).  A system  of  in- 
ternal taxation  somewhat  similar  to  the  French 
prevails  on  the  continent  generally. 

The  inclusion  of  necessaries  is  due  rather  to 
the  inadequacy  of  other  sources  of  revenue  than 
to  a determination  on  abstract  grounds  to  tax 
the  .poorer  classes.  The  selection  of  articles  for 
internal  taxation  depends  mainl}-  on  the  amount 
of  revenue  required  to  be  raised  by  this  means. 
For  administrative  reasons  the  articles  should  ; 
be  few  in  number,  and  if  a large  revenue  is 
needed  they  must  bo  in  general  use  among  the 
jicople.  In  order  not  to  infringe  the  fourth  of 
Adam  Smith’s  maxims,  they  should  be  such  as 
will  suffer  least  from  excise  restrictions  on  pro- 
duction ; .and  for  a like  reason  raw  materials — 
the  duties  on  which  would  have  to  be  advanced 
for  a long  period — should  be  excluded  from  the 
list.  By  a state  monopoly  of  jwoduction,  as  , 
existing  e.g.  in  France  for  tob.aeeo,  proliably 
the  largest  revenue  may  be  raised  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  restriction.  Under  such  a 
system  an  An  Valorem  Duty  l>ecomes  practic- 
able (Cohn,  Science  of  Finance,  § 379).  But 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  it  is  desirable 
to  secure  the  continual  develoi)mciit  of  new 
processes,  production  is  best  left  to  jirivate 
individuals.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  taxation,  whether  bv  monopoh’  or  a duty, 
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of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  Opiuji,  there  is  a 
moral  ground,  real  or  alleged,  the  object  being 
not  only  to  raise  a revenue  but  to  check  the 
consumption  of  an  article  regarded  as  tending 
to  be  injurious  (Bastable,  “Taxation  through 
Monopoly,”  Economic  Journal,  i.  307).  A 
moral  ground  may  also  partly  be  alleged  as  the 
origin  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  in  England, 
which  were  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  sumptuary 
charges.  Such  as  survive — licences  for  carriages, 
men-servants,  etc. — are  now  collected  as  excise, 
and  paid  over  for  local  purposes.  Taxes  of  this 
kind  are  an  unpopular  and  decaying  form  of 
impost,  both  here  and  abroad  (see  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu.  Science  des  Finances,  i.  ch.  ix.).  They 
cannot  be  shifted.  Cohn  regards  the  English 
system  of  consumption  taxes  as  one-sided,  in  that 
it  charges  the  majority  of  the  population  for  the 
benefit  of  that  portion  which  does  not  smoke  or 
drink.  He,  writing  in  1889,  would  wish  to  see 
an  increase  in  the  scope  and  number  of  our  tax- 
able articles,  and  a more  adequate  equalisation 
of  the  burden  by  further  special  taxation  of  the 
upper  classes  {Science  of  Finance,  § 365). 

7.  Taxes  ox  Communications  and  Trans- 
port.— In  England  the  Post  Office,  a state 
monopoly,  is  carried  on  at  a profit,  and  the 
surplus,  being  applied  as  revenue,  is  a tax 
on  commercial  and  private  correspondence. 
A higher  charge  than  is  necessary  to  meet 
expenses  is  a check  on  trade,  and  an  undesirable 
form  of  taxation.  In  other  countries  the  postal 
sendee  is  generally  carried  on  at  a loss  ; and  this 
is  the  case  also  with  another  form  of  government 
enterprise — state  railways,  the  receipts  from 
which  rarely  cover  expenses,  including  interest 
on  debt.  The  Pnissian  railways  are  a conspicu- 
ous exception,  and  the  profit  arising  from  them 
is  a tax  on  transport.  The  making  of  such  a 
profit  was  no  part  of  the  original  policy  of 
state  acquisition,  but  Cohn  (“Kail ways  and 
Waterways  in  Germany,”  Eccmomic  Journal,  iv. 
p.  543)  speaks  of  the  surpluses  with  approval 
as  a kind  of  taxation  whieh  affects  those  strata 
of  the  population  which  are  most  able  to  pay 
taxes.  As  regards  railways  in  private  hands, 
a small  amount  of  revenue  is  raised  in  England 
by  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty,  a special  tax 
on  part  of  the  gross  receipts  from  passengers. 
Tlie  present  law  is  founded  on  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  in  1876,  which  however  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  duty  whenever  the 
state  of  the  public  revenue  would  permit 
(pp.  312,  376).  In  France  a considerable  sum 
is  raised  by  a tax  on  goods  and  passengers 
earried  on  the  railways,  and  in  America  there 
are  state  taxes  on  either  tlie  gross  or  net 
earnings  of  the  lines.  In  so  far  as  these  taxes 
fall  on  goods  and  travellers  on  business  (see 
Bastable,  Public  Finance,  pp.  536-7),  they  act 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  are  undesirable. 

8.  Stamps. — This  term  denotes  merely  the 


mode  in  which  certain  taxes  are  collected. 
AVhen  charged  in  respect  of  law  proceedings 
and  juridical  acts.  Stamp  Duties,  so  far  as  they 
exceed  the  level  of  fees  for  services  rendered, 
are  open  to  objection,  the  administration  of 
justice  being  a general  interest  affecting  rich  and 
poor,  litigants  and  non -litigants,  alike.  In  Eng- 
land and  France  a small  amount  only  of  revenue 
is  raised  in  this  manner,  but  in  Germany  the  fees 
contain  a larger  tax  element.  As  charges  on 
commercial  transactions  and  transfers  of  pro- 
pertjq  stamp  duties  are,  however,  largely  used  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  They  are  easy  to 
collect,  and  although  tending  to  check  trade 
and  iiroduction,  are,  when  charged  at  low  rates 
as  in  England,  open  to  little  practical  objection 
as  a subsidiary  source  of  revenue. 

According  to  Bastable  (Public  Finance,  pp.  540-7), 
stamp  duties  on  commercial  instruments,  such  as  bills 
and  receipts,  may  be  regarded  as  falling  on  business 
gains,  whilst  those  on  transfers  of  land  and  other 
property  are  probably  divided  between  buyer  and  seller. 

9.  Death  Duties.  Succession  Duties. 
—Duties  on  the  ti'ansfer  of  property  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  though  theoretically  objec- 
tionable as  tending  to  fall  on  capital,  and  thus 
to  retard  the  growth  of  wealth,  are  almost 
universally  regarded  as  an  essential  constituent 
of  a well-aiTanged  system  of  finance.  In  prac- 
tice, so  long  as  small  estates  passing  to  widows 
and  children  are  lightly  charged,  and  adequate 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  evasion,  perhaps 
the  only  limit  to  the  rate  of  duty  is  the  danger 
of  diminished  ' productiveness  through  either 
genuine  gifts  inter  vivos,  or,  eventually,  the 
stoppage  of  accumulation.  Seligman,  discussing 
the  various  arguments  for  an  inheritance  tax,  as 
death  duties  are  called  in  America,  advocates 
a charge  of  this  kind  as  a supplement 
to  an  income  or  general  property  tax,  in  order 
to  reach  the  real  faculty  or  ability  of  the 
individual,  which  has  been  increased  by  an 
accidental  or  fortuitous  receipt.  He  also 
regards  the  tax  as  a convenient  method  of 
applying  the  principle  of  differentiation  in  the 
taxation  of  income  derived  from  property  and 
labour  {Essays  in  Taxation,  121-135.  See 
also  Max  West,  The  Inheritance  Tax).  The 
principle  of  graduation  according  to  the  amount 
of  property  left  by  the  deceased  has  now  been 
adopted  in  England,  more  especially  since  the 
introduction  of  the  estate  duty  (Finance  Act, 
1894),  {38th  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue,  19-28  ; Seligman,  Essays  in  Taxation, 
307-311;  VmsisMo,  Public  Finance,  A 

tax  on  inheritances  or  bequests  cannot  be  shifted. 

[See  books  mentioned  in  the  following : 
M'Cullooh,  Literature  of  Political  Economy  (1845), 
pp.  318-349. — Ely,  Taxation  in  American  States 
and  Cities  (1888),  pp.  94-101. — Cohn,  Science  of 
Finance  (1889),  American  translation,  1895,  §§  8- 
19. — Bastable,  Public  Finance  (1892). — Cossa, 
Introduction  to  study  of  Political  Economy 
(1893). — Seligman,  Essays  in  Taxation  (1895), 
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pp.  358-398  ; also,  for  American  taxes,  pp.  62, 
263  and  422. — The  Statesman's  Year  Boot  (lists 
of  official  and  uoii-olficial  publications)].  F.  A. 

[Besides  arts  mentioned  in  the  text,  see 
Assessment  ; Cost  of  Collection  of  Taxes  ; 
Death  Doties  ; Diiioimes  ; Denier  ; Diffusion 
Theory  of  Taxation  ; Dime  Royal  ; Direct 
Taxation  ; Discriminating  Doties  ; Excise 
Scheme  ; Farming  op  Taxes  ; Farming  Taxes, 
Principle  of ; First  Fruits  and  Tenths  ; Food, 
Taxes  on  ; Gabelle  ; Indirect  Taxation  ; Maci- 
NATO  ; New  Customs  ; New  Impost  ; New  Sub- 
sidy ; Paper,  Taxes  on  ; Paulette  ; QuoTiTf; ; 
Salt,  Taxes  on.] 

TAXATION,  EQUALITY  OF.  See  Taxa- 
tion. 

TAXATION,  GRINDING.  See  Macinato. 

TAXATION,  INCIDENCE  OF.  See  Taxa- 
tion. 

TAXATION,  INDIRECT.  See  Indirect 
Taxation. 

TAXATION,  MAXIMS  OF.  See  Taxation. 

TAXES.  See  Taxation. 

TAXES,  COST  OF  COLLECTION  OF.  See 
Cost  of  Collection  of  Taxes. 

TAYLORS,  Merchant.  The  tailors  were 
among  the  most  thriving  artisans  of  medieval 
London,  and  their  organisation  as  a craft 
probably  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  In  1327  the  tailors  and  linen- 
armourers  represented  to  the  king  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  ‘ ‘ to  hold  their  gild  once 
every  year  to  rule  their  mistery  and  order  the 
state  of  their  servants,”  and  prayed  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  same.  This  was  gi-anted 
by  a charter,  which  gave  them  also  the  control 
over  the  admission  of  tailors  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  members  would  seem 
to  have  then  been  twenty-four.  During  the 
same  period  there  existed  a religious  fraternity 
of  St.  John  Baptist  of  tailors  in  the  city  of 
London,  wliich  was  probably  at  first  formally 
distinct  from  the  organisation  of  the  craft  as 
such.  But,  if  so,  the  two  had  coalesced  by 
1390,  when  Richard  II.  confirmed  the  privileges 
of  “the  gild  and  fraternity  of  tailoi-s  and  linen 
armourers”  “in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,” 
and  empowered  them  to  elect  annually,  from 
among  themselves,  a master  and  four  wardens. 

Fi’om  that  time  onward  their  history  re- 
sembles, in  its  main  features,  that  of  the  other 
Livery  Companies  of  London  (see  also  Cor- 
porations OF  Arts  and  Trades,  Gilds, 
Liverymen,  and  Mercers).  By  a charter  of 
1408  the  fraternity  was  formally  incorporated  ; 
by  one  of  1439  it  was  authorised  to  make  search 
concerning  the  mistery  within  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Henry  VII.,  by  his  charter  of  1502, 
of  his  “special  grace”  “transferred  and  changed 
the  gild  and  fraternity  into  the  name  of  the 
gild  of  mArehanl  taylorc  of  the  fraternity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist”  ; on  the  ground  that  “the 
men  ol  the  mistery,  . . . from  time  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrarj',  do 


use,  occupy,  and  exercise  in  all  quarters  and 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  all  and  every  kind  of 
merchandises,  to  the  renown,  honour,  and 
benefit  of  our  kingdom.”  During  the  15th 
century  a divergence  of  interests  between  masters 
and  journeymen  made  itself  felt,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  a fraternity  of  “yeomen,”  which 
gave  the  company  some  trouble  (see  Journey- 
men’s SociETiE.s).  The  company  also  began 
to  be  enriched  by  the  bequests  of  deceased 
members,  and  to  be  made  the  trustee  of  lands 
devised  for  benevolent  and  religious  purjx)BeE. 
In  1547  it  surrendered  to  the  crown,  in  accord- 
ance wth  the  statute  to  that  effect,  its  religious 
endo^vments  ; redeeming  charges  amounting  to 
about  £100  by  selling  lands  which  fetched 
£2000,  and  by  papng  that  sum  to  the  crown. 
In  1561  the  company  established  the  school  in 
London  which  it  has  since  maintained,  and 
which  has  remained  in  close  a^ociation  with 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  founded  a few  years 
earlier  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  merchant  taylor 
and  lord  mayor.  Between  1550  and  1571 
the  company  vigorously  defended,  especially 
against  the  cloth-workers  and  haberdashers, 
the  aUeged  right  of  its  members  to  exercise  any 
occupation,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  any 
prohibitory  legislation.  Their  success  must 
have  hastened  the  decay  of  the  gild  system  in 
London  ; henceforth,  though  the  companies  sur- 
vived as  social  bodies,  they  gradually  dropped 
their  connection  with  the  occupations  from 
which  they  had  arisen.  The  internal  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  ^Merchant  Taylors’  Company 
is  obscure.  But  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  subordinate  organisation  known  as  the 
Bachelors’  Company  was  composed  in  the  17th 
century  largely  of  working  tailors,  and  that 
the  refusal  of  the  court  of  assistants  in  1691 
to  reappoint  officers  for  the  bachelors  may  be 
regarded  as  marking  a distinct  withdrawal  from 
interest  in  the  tailoring  occupation  ; though 
the  formal  testing  of  cloth  measures  in  Bar- 
tholomew' Fair  by  officers  of  the  company  was 
kept  up  until  the  abolition  of  the  fair  in  1854. 
In  1837  it  was  stated  that  “the  greatest 
number  of  the  company  were  members  of  the 
stock  exchange  or  com  factors.”  In  1882  the 
number  of  liverymen  w.as  226,  the  corporate 
income  £31,243,  and  the  trust  income  £12,068. 

In  all  considerable  English  towns  there  were 
similar,  though  less  flourishing,  fraternities  of 
tailors  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
That  in  Bristol  posscs.sed  ordinances  dating 
from  1392,  and  began  to  call  itself  “the  com- 
jiany  of  merchant  taylors  ” in  the  latter  j>art  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  became  extinct  with 
the  death  of  the  last  surtiving  member  in  1824. 

The  tailors  were,  in  many  towns,  among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  crafts  ; for  their  struggles 
with  the  municipality  of  Exeter  see  English  Gilds 
(Early  English  Text  Soc.),  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Greei^ 
Toren  Life  in  the  15th  Century,  vob  ii.  ch.  vii 
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Their  social  importance  may  be  explained,  in  the 
main,  by  the  elaborateness  and  costliness  of  attire 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  the  later 
middle  ages.  But  it  was  doubtless  increased  in 
some  places,  such  as  London,  by  the  share  which 
their  occupation  led  them  to  take  in  more  or  less 
wholesale  ti-ade — a subject  which  awaits  investiga- 
tion. Some  light  may  perhaps  be  cast  upon  the 
position  of  affairs  in  London  by  that  in  certain 
continental  towms.  In  Stralsund  the  company  of 
Wandschneider,  explained  as  cloth  dealers,  be- 
longed to  the  Kaufmannstand,  while  the  Schneider 
belonged  to  the  Gexoerkstand.  In  Lubeck  the 
Gewandschneider  were  grouped  udth  the  merchants 
travelling  to  foreign  parts,  and  reckoned  among 
the  bUrgerliche  Collegien,  and  yet  the  Schneider, 
another  body,  w-as  second  among  the  four  great 
Uandicerksavitem,  to  which  the  other  seventy- 
two  crafts  were  subordinate. — V.  Maurer,  Sladte- 
verfcLssung,  ii.  §§  337,  354. 

[W.  Herbert,  Livery  Companies  (1834),  vol.  ii.; 
now  superseded  by  C.  M.  Clode,  Memorials  of  the 
Guild  of  Merchant  Tailors  (1875),  and  Early 
Uistory  of  the  Guild  of  Merchant  Taylors  (1888), 
2 vols. — both  works  printed  by  the  company  for 
private  circulation.  For  the  recent  history  of  the 
compauj-  the  Report  of  the  royal  commission  on 
the  livery  companies  (1884)  must  be  consulted,  or 
the  summary  in  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  The  lAvery 
Companies  of  the  City  of  London  (1892).  For 
Bristol,  Francis  F.  Fox,  Merchant  Taylors  of  Bristol 
(1880),  printed  for  private  circulation.]  w.  j.  a. 

TEINDS  (Scotland),  i.e.  Tithes.  In  early 
times  it  came  to  be  held  as  part  of  the  common 
law  of  Scotland  that,  by  reason  of  divine  law, 
a tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  land  of  the 
laity  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  clei’gy,  and  the 
latter  were  accustomed  to  claim  and  receive 
this.  Substantially  the  bulk  of  the  tithes  or 
teinds  in  Scotland  were  those  imposed  upon  cul- 
tivated land,  and  even  these  were  practically,  if 
not  wholly,  imposed  only  upon  corn.  These 
constituted  the  parson’s  tithes,  the  rectorial 
teinds,  or  deeimoe  garhales;  and  as  the  obligation 
to  pay  one-tenth  of  the  corn  to  the  parson  ran 
along  with  the  right  to  retain  the  remaining 
nine-tenths,  the  parson’s  right  to  his  one-tenth 
could  never  lapse  from  non-user.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  local  customs  according  to  which 
petty  tithes,  or  “ vicarage  teinds,”  were  levied, 
ostensibly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parson  or 
rector’s  substitute  or  vicar.  If  the  vicar  were 
appointed  by  the  patron  of  the  church,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  original  founder  of  the  church, 
these  petty  tithes  were  paid  directly  to  the  vicar ; 
but  if  not,  they  were  paid  to  the  parson  himself, 
to  supply  him  with  means  to  pay  his  own 
vicar.  The  history  of  the  right  to  teinds 
is  a record  of  confusion  ; and  during  the 
centuries  preceding  the  Keformation  we  find 
that  by  one  means  and  another  the  religious 
houses  ousted  the  parsons  and  vicars  to  a large 
extent,  and  that  the  right  to  claim  and  receive 
teinds  became  vested  in  them  in  many  places  ; 
and  more,  that  many  laymen  contrived  to  be- 


come possessed  of  them  at  the  exjiense  of  the 
religious  houses.  This  latter  process  was  greatly 
accelerated  immediately  before  the  Reformation, 
when  it  became  almost  a general  practice  for  the 
religious  orders  to  gi-ant  away  their  own  lands, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  remained  exempt 
from  tithes,  ‘ ‘ cum  decimis  inclusis  et  7mnquam 
antea  scparatis,”  as  the  phrase  went ; and  a 
title  to  that  eflect  is  still  recognised  as  exempt- 
ing the  laud  to  which  it  applies  from  liability 
to  pay  teind.  When  Scotland  emerged  from 
the  confusion  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  ac- 
companying wasteful  grants  to  needy  nobles  and 
courtiers  of  the  period,  it  was  found  that  the 
parish  clergy  had  jiractically  ceased  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  teinds,  the  right  to  claim  and 
receive  which  had  come  to  be  vested  either  in 
the  cro^vn  or  in  the  titulars  of  teinds — that  is, 
persons  entitled  to  the  teinds  in  virtue  of  crown 
gi’ants  of  teinds  or  of  church  lands — or  in  the 
patrons  who  represented  the  original  founders 
of  the  churches,  or  in  those  who  had  acquired 
church  lands  from  churchmen.  These  were 
practically  all  laymen,  and  their  exercise  of 
the  right  was  found  to  be  most  oppressive  ; for 
example,  they  would  refuse  to  come  and  gather 
their  tenth  sheaves  until  some  special  bargain 
was  driven,  for  until  they  did  so  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  could  not  be  taken  olf  the  fields. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parish  clergy  had  no 
satisfactory  means  of  support,  and  the  con- 
fusion became  so  great  that  in  1628  Charles  I. 
induced  all  parties  concerned  to  submit  the 
whole  arrangements  to  his  arbitration  and  to 
revision  by  him,  the  alternative  apparently 
being  that  the  crown  would  assert  its  own 
rights  as  against  the  existing  holders  of  the 
teinds.  King  Charles  issued  an  award  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  present  system.  According 
to  this,  instead  of  one-tenth  of  the  fruits  of 
the  land,  the  teinds  were  to  consist  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  rent  or  annual  value  of  the  land. 
Then  there  was  a right  given  to  have  this  rent 
valued  once  for  all,  so  as  to  fix  in  money  the 
annual  value  of  the  teinds.  The  great  majority 
of  the  lands  in  Scotland  have  had  then'  rents 
valued  for  this  purpose  very  long  ago,  so  that 
the  teinds  have  in  modern  currency  very  small 
values,  and  do  not  approach  one- fifth  part  of 
the  rents  of  the  present  day.  But  there  are 
some  instances,  come  upon  from  time  to  time, 
in  which  no  such  valuation  has  ever  taken 
place  ; and  in  such  cases  the  teind  amounts  to 
one-lifth  the  actual  rent  at  the  present  day, 
with  this  exception,  however,  that  where  the 
land  in  question  has  been  covered  by  the  houses 
of  a town,  it  is  taken  at  a full  agricultural 
value  ; in  Edinburgh  £4  per  acre,  so  that  the 
corresponding  teind  is  16s.  ])er  acre.  Next  we 
have  to  mention  a peculiarity  of  the  existing 
system,  wliich  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  the  teinds  within  a jtarish,  it  is  only 
in  some  cases  tliat  the  minister  of  the  parisli 
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receives  the  whole  of  them.  The  theoretical 
rule  would  be  that  ho  never  does  so,  because 
the  teinds  are  held  as  projjerty  for  their  own 
advantage  by  the  heritors — that  is,  by  the 
proprietors  of  land  and  houses  liable  in  payment 
of  public  burdens — and  the  heritors  do  not 
pay  the  teinds  as  such  to  the  clergy,  but  are  at 
the  same  time  bound  to  make  a suitable  pro- 
vision out  of  the  teinds  for  their  support.  If 
the  whole  of  the  teinds  happen  to  be  required 
for  this  purpose,  the  whole  will  be  absorbed  in 
meeting  this  obligation,  but  not  otherwise ; 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  teinds  are  said  to  be 
exhausted.  When  a minister  thinks  his  actual 
stipend  is  too  small  he  may  raise  an  “action 
of  augmentation,”  an  action  to  get  his  stipend 
augmented  or  increased.  This  action  he  brings 
against  the  heritors  before  the  teind  court.  He 
pleads  the  increase  of  his  parish  in  population, 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  etc.  etc.  ; the 
heritors  apply  themselves  to  prove  that  he  can 
live  quite  comfortably  on  his  existing  stipend, 
or  perhaps  that  there  are  no  unexhausted  teinds 
left  ill  the  parish.  Assume  that  the  minister 
satisfies  the  court  that  he  ought  to  have  an  in- 
crease, and  that  there  are  unexhausted  teinds  in 
the  parish  from  which  an  increase  may  be 
granted,  it  is  awarded  to  him  in  terms  of  so  much 
oats,  so  much  barley,  etc. , the  conversion  of  which 
into  terms  of  current  coin  is  a mysterious  arith- 
metical operation,  dependent  for  its  result,  year 
by  year,  upon  the  verdict  of  a jury  summoned 
yearly  for  this  purpose  by  the  sheriff  of  each 
particular  county.  This  old-woidd  method  of 
paying  the  minister  nominally  in  grain  and 
really  in  money,  the  amount  of  which  varies 
with  the  current  prices  of  grain,  has  had  the 
effect  of  impoverishing  the  Scottish  clergy, 
never  too  sumptuously  provided  for,  consider- 
ably during  recent  years  ; but  the  minimum 
money  stipend  is  in  current  practice  taken  as 
£150.  If  an  augmentation  be  granted  as  just 
explained,  the  next  step  is  a “ locality  ” that 
is  an  allocation  or  apportionment  of  the  burden 
among  the  heritors  concerned.  This  is  a pro- 
ceeding which  has  seldom  failed  to  set  neigh- 
bours by  the  ears  more  or  less  ; for  unless  there 
have  been  a previous  “ locality  ” in  the  same 
parish,  the  records  of  which  can  bo  referred  to, 
it  involves  raking  up  old  titles  to  prove  ex- 
emption or  to  prove  old  valuations,  or  to  solve 
(juestions  of  alleged  postponed  liability,  while 
the  interest  of  a heritor’s  fellow- heri tore  is  to 
show  that  he  cannot  produce  any  old  valuation, 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  contribute  on  the 
footing  that  his  teind  is  one-fifth  of  the  actual 
])resent-day  rent  or  annual  value  of  his  property. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  rules  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  teinds  will  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  minister  a suihiblo  stipend  ; for 
example,  the  first  to  be  encroached  upon  will  be 
any  teind  belonging  to  the  jiarish  and  found  in 


the  hands  of  the  crown,  not  having  been  ever 
granted  to  any  layman,  should  any  such  be 
discovered  ; and  the  last  to  be  touched  will  be 
any  teind  already  appropriated  to  one  of  the 
four  Scottish  universities. 

[Connell  on  Tdnd«.'\  a-  V. 

The  present  value  of  parochial  teindi  U toout 
£240,000  yearly,  and  there  is  an  estimate<i  value  of 
£133,000  “unexhausted  teind"  avai.able  for  future 
augmentations  of  stipend  ; 8$0  parishes  ]<articipate  in 
the  distribution.  There  is  a bill  no*  before  ijarliament 
for  compulsory  valuation  of  all  unexhausted  teinds, 
etc. , etc. , so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  confusion,  actual  or 
potential,  at  present  existing. 

TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS.  Since  the 
introduction  of  transatlantic  cables  a new  mode 
of  effecting  tntemational  payments  has  come 
into  use,  the  operation  of  which  appears  from 
the  following  illustration  ; — 

A in  New  York  purchases  from  B,  a London  stock 
broker,  shares  to  the  value  of  £10,000.  They  are  pur- 
chased on  the  28th  of  the  mouth  for  the  30th,  which  it 
the  next  settling  day  ; and  as  B has  resold  the  shares  for 
delivery  in  New  York  on  the  10th  of  the  next  month, 
they  cannot  be  carried  over,  and  B must  be  in  possessioii 
of  the  £10,000  on  the  30th.  A therefore  purchases  frt.in 
C,  a banker  in  New  York,  a telegraphic  transfer  to  B for 
£10,000,  upon  which  C immaiiately  telegraphs  to  his 
correspondent  in  London,  D,  to  pay  A £10,000.  C must 
of  course  reimburse  D,  and  this  may  be  done  in  rariouf- 
ways  ; if  the  exchange  in  New  York  is  so  much  in  favour 
of  London  that  it  pays  to  send  gold,  he  may  send  gold  : 
if  this  is  not  the  case  he  may  send  stocks  or  shares  for 
sale,  or  employ  other  means  of  remittance ; but  the 
most  usual  mode  of  covering  cable  transfers  is  the  re- 
mittance of  long-dated  bills  of  eicliange,  and  the  price 
for  telegraphic  transfer  depends,  therefore,  on  the  price 
of  such  bills.  In  fixing  the  fonner  price  the  following 
circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration:— 
(1)  the  loss  of  interest  while  the  bill  is  travelling ; (2)  the 
discount  on  the  bill  calculated  from  its  date  of  arrival  in 
London  ; the  actual  rate  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
calculation,  but  a small  percentage  will  be  added  by 
way  of  insurance  premium  in  view  ofa  jxjssible  rise  in  the 
rate ; (3)  the  bill  stamp ; (4)  a del  credere  commission  : or  I', 
who  runs  the  risk  of  the  bills  he  purchases ; (5)  a reason- 
able profit  for  C and  D. 

Tlierefore,  if  the  price  of  sixty  days  sight  bills  on 
London  in  New  York  is  $4S5  (which  means  that  for  $4S5 
a bill  for  £100  can  be  obtained),  the  price  of  cable 
transfers  on  London  in  New  York  is  calculated  in  the 
following  manner : — 

S cents. 

Cost  of  bill 4S5  0 

1 nterest  8 days  at  4 per  cent  . . . 0 43 

Discount  63  days  at  2 per  cent  . . 1 70 

(the  market  rate  being  IJ,  and  I being 
added  so  as  to  cover  the  risk  of  a ri.se) 

Bill  stamp 0 23 

Del  credere  commission  for  C,  per  cent.  0 4i> 
Profit  for  C and  D,  i per  cent . . . 0 97 


i 


1 


\ 


A cable  payment  of  £100  would  there- 
fore approximately  cost  . . 4S8  84 

Tlie  business  of  selling  telegraphic  transfers  cannot 
be  carried  out  properly,  unless  elal>orate  arrangements 
of  a permanent  kind  are  made  between  the  parties 
onleringthem  and  the  parlies  by  whom  they  are  etleoted. 
These  arrangements  include  the  preparation  of  tele- 
graphic codes  with  secret  kej’s — so  as  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  acting  on  fraudulent  telegraphic  orders — constant 
telegraphic  communication  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
mercantile  firms  on  whom  the  foreign  house  usnally 
purchases  bills  as  to  rates  of  discount  and  their 
tendency,  etc.,  and  involve  so  much  labour  and  expense 
that  the'  transactions  for  which  they  are  required  cannot 
be  remunerative  unless  they  are  undertaken  on  a some- 
what extensive  scale.  As  the  amounts  paid  must  l>e 
advanced  whilst  the  bills  sent  by  way  of  cover  are  travel- 
ling, it  follows  that  only  such  coinjianies  and  firms  as 
are  possessed  of  considerable  liquid  means  can  undertake 
to  cllect  cable  pajTi\ents.  Such  imyments  cannot,  there 
fore,  be  obtained  to  an  unlimited  amount. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  will  bo  seen  from  tlie  calcula- 
tion given  above,  that  it  must  generally  be  cheaper  for 
a person  having  to  make  remittances  to  distant  countries 
to  buy  bills  instead  of  telegraphic  transfers,  even  after 
making  allowances  for  discount,  bill  stamps,  etc.  These 
transfers  are,  therefore,  not  used  as  a means  of  remit- 
tance except  in  connection  with  certain  special  classes 
of  business  transactions.  Among  these,  stock  exchange 
arbitrage  dealings,  which  necessitate  very  quick  ])ay- 
ments,  are  the  most  prominent,  but  tliere  may  be  other 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  prolitable  to  inciir  the 
additional  cost  involved  by  the  employment  of  this 
mode  of  remitting  money  to  distant  places.  If,  for 
instance,  a merchant  in  Hong-Kong,  from  which  jilace  a 
letter  to  Loudon  takes  about  six  weeks,  has  to  make  a 
certain  payment  in  London  at  a certain  date,  it  may  be 
of  the  greatest  benelit  to  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  six 
weeks’  additional  space  of  time,  which  ho  gains,  by 
employing  the  cable  instead  of  the  steamboat  as  the 
carrier  of  his  remittance ; this  will  occur  if  money, 
during  the  intervening  six  weeks,  can  be  employed  to 
great  advantage,  or  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  will  be  more  favourable  later  on. 
Where  large  amounts  have  to  be  remitted,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  purchase  of  cable  transfers  involves  less 
risk  than  the  purchase  of  bills,  may  also  be  a motive 
influencing  the  parties  concerned. 

In  actual  practice  telegraphic  transfers  are  used  in 
few  countries  only.  The  largest  volume  of  transactions 
occurs  in  transfers  purchased  in  New  York  and  effected 
in  London  in  connection  with  arbitrage  dealings  in 
American  stock  - exchange  securities,  but  cable  pay- 
ments to  be  effected  in  London  are  also  purchased  in 
some  eastern  places — Bombay,  Calcutta,  etc.  In  the 
latter  case  they  are  probably  purchased,  as  a general 
rule,  with  the  intention  of  deferring  the  fixing  of  the 
rate  of  exchange  to  the  exact  moment  when  the  pay- 
ment is  to  be  etfected.  The  drafts  on  India  which  the 
Indian  government  negotiates  in  London  are  also  some- 
times issued  in  the  form  of  telegraphic  transfers,  e.  s. 

TELEGRAPHS.  See  the  Post  Office. 

TELLERS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER.  These 
were  oflBcials  belonging  to  the  lower  chamber 
or  exchequer  of  receipt  (see  Exchequer,  Early 
History  of)  appointed  to  count  all  money  paid 
in.  Four  was  apparently  the  usual  number, 
although  from  Pipe  Roll,  1 Richard  I.,  it  seems 
that  ten  tellers  accompanied  the  treasurer  and 
chamberlains  to  Salisbury  for  the  collection  of 
a tenth  (Maddox,  T.,  History  of  Eyxhequer,  ii. 
303).  Originally  in  a subordinate  position, 
the  tellers  became  officials  of  some  dignity  in 
Tudor  and  Stuart  times,  when  their  work  was 
done  by  deputies  (HaU,  Antiquities  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, p.  81).  The  tellers’  office  undertook 
both  the  receipt  and  the  payment  of  money. 
A note  of  all  money  paid  in  was  entered  in  a 
book  ; of  this  a transcript  on  parchment  called 
a bill  or  teller’s  bill  was  at  once  made  and 
thrown  down  a pipe  into  the  tally  court,  where 
a Tally  {q.v.)  was  struck  indicating  the  amount 
paid  in  for  which  the  teller  was  responsible 
(Thomas,  F.  S. , Andent  Excheqvxr  of  England, 
pp.  26,  134).  The  clerk  of  the  pells  also 
recorded  on  the  pell  of  receipt  every  teller’s 
bill  ; the  earliest  extant  is  dated  4 Hen. 
III.  {ibid.  92).  Upon  disuse  of  tallies  a 
memorandum  of  the  teller’s  bill  known  as 
“the  bill  of  the  day”  was  drawn  up.  The 
tellers  also  issued  payments  upon  warrant 
{ibid.  134).  One  key  of  each  teller’s  chest 
was  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  pells,  who 
charged  the  tellers  daily  with  the  amount 
received,  and  deposited  it  in  the  chests.  The 


tellers  were  also  under  the  control  of  the 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  who  examined  their 
chests  at  his  discretion  {ibid.  130).  With 
the  abolition  of  the  receijit  department  of 
the  exchequer  by  4 & 5 Will.  IV.  c.  15, 
the  office  ceased  to  exist  in  1834. 

[Madox,  T.,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Exchequer  (1769). — Hall,  H.,  Antiquities  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Exchequer  (1891),  and  “Intro- 
duction ” in  Pipe  Rolls  Society’s  Publications,  iii. 
(1884). — Thomas,  P.  S.,  The  Ancient  Exchequer 
of  England  (1848). — Bialogus  de  Scaccario  in. 
Stubbs’s  Select  Charters  illustrative  of  English 
History.  ] e.  a.  m. 

'TEMPLARS,  The  Knights.  The  leading 
facts  of  the  history  of  this  military  order  are 
well  known  : at  the  time  of  the  first  crusade 
they  were  founded  to  defend  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land  against  the  infidel ; they  enjoyed 
exemptions,  gi-anted  by  special  papal  bulls,  from 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  ; they  ac- 
quired immense  wealth,  became  unpopular  both 
in  England  and  in  France,  and,  in  the  latter 
country,  were  suppressed  by  an  unscrupulous 
stroke  of  authority  of  King  Philip  the  Fair,  who 
condemned  the  grand  master  Molay  and  other 
dignitaries  to  death,  and  confiscated,  in  1307,  a 
large  jiart  of  the  wealth  of  the  order.  Though 
in  England  such  extreme  proceedings  were  not 
taken,  Edward  L,  in  1295,  carried  away  by 
force  from  the  Temple  a sum  of  £10,000,  and 
Edward  II.,  shortly  after  his  accession,  seized 
£50,000  in  silver,  besides  gold  and  jewels,  which 
had  been  deposited  in  their  treasury  (Cunning- 
ham, Growth  of  English  Industry,  p.  254). 

Diu-ing  almost  the  whole  of  the  13th  century 
the  house  of  the  Templars  in  Paris  acted  as 
bankers  to  the  kings  of  France,  the  royal  princes, 
noblemen,  rich  burghers,  and  merchants.  Its 
dealings  in  this  capacity  were  for  the  first  time 
submitted  to  a searching  and  exhaustive 
analysis  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle  in  his  Memoire 
sur  les  Operations  financier es  des  Templiers 
{Mbmoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  vol.  33,  1889),  of  which  the 
following  is  a summary. 

Owing  to  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  their  precincts, 
monasteries  were,  during  the  middle  ages,  favourite 
places  for  deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  jewels, 
chattels,  etc.,  but  the  Commanderies  of  the  Temple 
distinctly  acted  as  bankers  by  (1)  being  chosen  as 
deposits  for  disputed  funds,  (2)  granting  loans  and 
acting  as  securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  contracts, 
(3)  transmitting  monies  and  paying  them  at  a 
distance,  and  (4)  accepting  and  effecting  payments 
for  customers  who  had  a running  account  with 
them.  All  these  operations  have  been  identified 
by  M.  Delisle  and  are  authenticated  by  original 
documents  printed  in  his  appendix.  Deposits  in 
cash  were  sometimes  locked  up  in  special  hutches 
marked  with  the  names  of  the  owners,  in  which 
case  they  could  not  be  touched  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  depositors,  but  generally  the  Order 
was  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  deposits  at  its 
discretion,  but  of  course  under  its  responsibility. 
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Fragments  of  one  of  the  books  kept  in  the 
Temple  at  Paris  for  the  daily  receipts  of  money, 
and  printed  in  the  appendix  (pp.  162-223),  afford 
an  insight  into  their  daily  transactions,  and  show 
how  the  payments  effected  were  either  put  to  the 
credit  of  the  owner  of  an  account  (super  talem)  or 
carried  over  to  another  account  such  as  in  parvo 
libro  novo,  in  magno  libro,  etc.  For  each  day  the 
name  of  the  brother  in  charge  heads  the  entry  ; 
and  at  night  the  monies  received  are  as  a rule 
transferred  to  the  central  office  (Solvit  in  turre). 
About  800  different  names  are  entered  in  the 
relatively  short  space  of  fifteen  months  (12th 
March  1295  to  4th  July  1296) ; the  reference  to 
about  ten  distinct  other  registers,  such  as  in  magno 
libro  ad  debemus,  etc.,  showthat  theTemplars under- 
stood the  advantages  of  systematic  book-keeping. 

From  1202,  the  Temple  became  the  central 
treasury  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  under  Lews 
IX.  the  royal  auditors  even  held  their  meetings  in 
the  Temple  ; it  also  paid  the  pensions  granted  by 
the  king,  the  amounts  of  which  were  transferable. 
From  the  balance  - sheets,  which  have  been 
preserved  (1286-1295),  it  appears  that  the  king 
was  sometimes  debtor  and  at  other  times  creditor. 
Towards  the  very  end  of  the  13th  century  Philip 
the  Fair  establi.shed  a separate  royal  Treasury  in  the 
Louvre  and  kept  the  latter  entirely  under  his  o^\m 
management.  The  accounts  of  the  Temple  with 
the  king  at  the  time  of  its  suppression  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed,  probably  from  sinister  motives. 

In  the  defective  state  of  records  it  is  impossible 
distinctly  to  state  what  remuneration  the  Templars 
secured  for  their  financial  services,  beyond  the 
extensive  and  “perpetual”  fiscal  privileges  granted 
by  the  kings,  and  some  special  and  commercial 
exemptions,  which  they  temporarily  enjoyed.  In 
other  words,  did  they  actually  charge  interest  on 
their  loans  ? That  they  paid  such  (pro  ewstibus 
solutis)  on  account  of  the  king  to  merchants  and 
bankers  is  demonstrable,  but  beyond  this  nothing 
can  be  ascertained.  Still,  there  is  evidence  that 
they  acted  on  the  principle  admitted  by  Aquinas 
that  a man  who  lends  money  may  without  sin 
contract  for  a compensation  in  case  of  delay  of 
repayment  (see  Loan,  Canonist  definition  of)  ; 
thus  in  the  collection  of  old  French  judicial 
sentences  known  under  the  name  of  Olim,  a 
judgment  occurs  concerning  a loan  of  £3000  made 
by  the  Templars  with  the  stipulation  that  in  c.ase 
of  non-payment  at  the  prescribed  term,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  a fine  of  another  £3000  (Oliin, 
6d.  Beugnot,  vol.  ii.  p.  128).  M.  Delisle  mentions 
this  transaction,  but  perhaps  does  not  lay  sufficient 
stress  on  its  bearing. 

[See  also  Addison,  History  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  1842. — H.  do  Curzon,  La  Maison  du 
Temple  de  Paris,  1888. — Michelet  has  edited  the 
documents  concerning  their  trial  in  the  Monuments 
Inidits  de  V Hisloire  de  France,  2 vols.  1841.] 

E.  ca. 

TEMPLE,  Sir  William  (1628-99),  (lijdo. 
matist  and  essayist,  was  the  only  English  thinker 
of  that  epoch  who  saw  clearly  through  “llie 
state  of  nature  ” and  the  “ social  contract,”  and 
who  traced  law  and  trade-morals  to  custom, 
the  state  to  the  family,  and  modifications  of 
the  state  to  conquest  and  ticaty  (Essay  upon 


the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Government  (1671  ?), 
Works,  ed.  1814,  vol.  L p.  1).  These  anticipa- 
tions of  Savigny  and  ilaine  are  almost  uncanny ; 
the  more  so  b^use  hLs  Observaiions  upon  Out 
United  Proviruxs  (1672)  (Works,  voL  L pp. 
163-185),  and  Essay  upon  the  pnresent  State  of 
Ireland  (1667)  (cited,  by  T.  P.  Courtenay, 
Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  380),  and  Advaneement  of 
Trade  in  Ireland  (1673)  (Works,  voL  iiL  p.  1) 
exactly  reflect  contemporary  views  about  wealth 
and  poverty  under  the  respective  images  of 
Holland  and  Ireland.  He  starts,  like  Foeteky, 
with  a dense  population,  which  raises  rents  and 
the  price  of  necessaries  and  so  (1)  sets  money 
free  for  trade,  (2)  and  creates  the  economic 
sense  which  with  Misselden  and  Hobbes  he 
usually  calls  “ frugality  and  industry,”  but 
sometimes  with  the  older  moralists  “avarice” 
( Works,  voL  i.  p.  141).  He  seems  to  think  that 
wealth  is  the  necessary  result  of  these  two  data  ; 
and  that  the  economic  sense — on  which  he 
lays  chief  stress — is  developed  by  physical  and 
political  conditions.  Like  Fortrey  (1663)  and 
the  author  of  Britannia  Languens  (1680),  and 
unlike  the  author  of  England s Greatest  Happi- 
ness (IQIl),  and  Baebon,  and  ilANDEnLLE,  he 
condemns  imported  consumable  luxuries  partly 
with  the  usual  balance-of- trade  arguments,  partly 
because  they  sap  the  economic  sense  : and  un- 
like Fortrey^  he  condemns  home-made  luxuries 
on  the  latter  ground  (vol.  L p.  177  ; vol.  iiL 
p.  8).  Like  R.  Coke  (1670),  he  wants  to  stamp 
out  idleness  and  foster  new  manufactures  by 
means  of  workhouses.  He  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  value  of  “ mutual  trust  ” which  good 
government,  banks,  traders’  corporations  author- 
ised to  search  and  stamp  exports  (contrast 
Milles  and  AV.  S.),  land  registries,  and  low 
customs  will  easily  effect.  Like  all  mercantilists 
he  is  nationalist  to  the  core,  and  though  he 
wishes  the  good  of  Ireland,  he  uishes  that  of 
England  more.  He  condemns  the  “raising” 
of  the  chief  Irish  coin  as  likely  to  drain  away 
other  coins,  and  the  cattle-trade  jirohibition 
(1666)  as  not  likely  to  benefit  Ireland,  nor, 
which  is  more  important,  to  raise  English 
rents ; and  he  wants  to  encourage  horse-breeding 
and  linen  manufactures  in  Ireland  but  to  dis- 
courage cloth  manufactures,  which  must  be  set 
apart  ffir  England.  His  jianacea  is  more  popula- 
tion (cp.  Petty,  Treatise  of  Taxes  (1662)); 
therefore  let  the  state  tax  bachelors  (cp.  Louis 
XIV.’s  edict  of  1666,  the  pro|X)sals  of  Wales 
and  Ma.ssie)  and  invite  foreigners  (cp.  Violet)  : 
•these  measures,  along  with  state  control  and 
regulation  (he  seems  to  forget  markets),  will 
raise  up  trade  out  of  nothing — as  was  the  case 
in  Holland — then  just  past  its  zenith — and 
will  be  the  case  in  Ireland.  His  belief  that 
external  necessity  inevitably  moulds  character, 
and  that  character  is  all  that  is  wanted  to 
enrich  a nation,  is  the  main  feature  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  tho.se  who  since  Sir 
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W.  Ralegh  turned  their  eyes  to  Holland, 
much  as  German  economists  now  turn  their 
eyes  to  England.  His  theory  of  population 
merely  flowed  from  these  premises. 

[Sir  W.  Temple  is  largely  quoted  and  approved 
in  Britannia  Languens  printed  in  Select  Collection 
of  Early  English  Tracts  on  Commerce  (1856)  ; 
and  in  Enquiry  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  . . . 
to  permit  the  importation  qf  Irish  Cattle  (1743). 
And  see  F.  I.  Henriott,  Sir  W.  Temple  on  the 
Origin  and  Xature  of  Government  (1891)  ; K.- 
sdchsische  Ges.  der  TFiss.,  Abh.  Bd.  II.;  W.  Roscher, 
Eur  Oeschichte  der  eng.  Volksvnrthschaftslehre, 
p.  125  ; Hume,  Essays,  Pt.  ii.  Essay  viii.]  J.  D.  H. 

TEMPLE,  William,  a clothier  of  Trowbridge 
(18th  century),  “ who  has  immense  erudition  in  his 
own  way  ” (Lord  Woodhouselee’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Hon.  H.  Home  of  Karnes,  iii.  161),  published  his 
Vindiccdion  of  Commerce  and  the  Arts,  1758,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  B.  I.,  M.D.  (or  I.  B.,  M.D.,  on 
the  title-page  of  M'CuUoch’s  edition).  It  was 
written  to  refute  the  conclusions  of  a university 
prize  essay  by  W.  Bell,  who  had  asserted  agricul- 
ture to  be  the  main  cause  of  populousness,  and 
had  contemned  commerce  and  the  arts  as  useless 
and  pernicious.  Temple,  on  his  side,  attributed 
“populosity”  to  more  various  causes — to  good 
laws,  religious  toleration,  encouragement  of  foreign 
commerce  and  immigration,  climate,  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  mercenary  soldiers  ; and  he  denied 
that  agricultural  pursuits  and  rural  simplicity 
could  give  a strong  enough  spur  to  industry  to 
increase  population  or  to  produce  wealth  beyond 
the  accustomed  necessaries  and  comforts  of  the 
workers.  If  these  could  be  produced  by  three 
days’  labour,  labourers  would  only  work  for  three 
days.  A great  plenty  and  a great  industry  must 
be  incompatible,  chiefly  for  want  of  the  spur  of 
necessity,  but  also  from  the  temptation  to  drink. 
“The  only  way  to  keep  a populace  temperate  is 
to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  debauchery  by 
paying  them  low  wages.’’  To  strike  an  average 
between  times  of  plenty  and  of  scarcity.  Temple 
put  forward  the  curious  suggestion  that  in  the 
former  a tax  should  be  laid  on  necessaries  to  form 
a sort  of  state  provident  fund  in  times  of  dearth, 
sickness,  or  other  distress,  payments  per  head 
being  recommended  to  encourage  population. 

Commerce  and  the  arts  were  then  treated,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  essay  he  was 
attacking,  as  productive  not  of  penury  but  of 
plenty  and  prosperity. 

[Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,  Modem  Times,  pp.  560  n.  and  689  ; 
another  pamphlet.  Essay  on  Trade  and  Commerce, 
and  a refutation  of  part  of  Smith’s  Chronicon 
Rustieum,  are  here  ascribed  to  the  same  author.] 

E.  G.  P. 

TENANT-AT- WILL.  A tenancy -at -will 
means  a tenancy  which  either  the  landlord  or 
the  tenant  may  terminate  at  any  moment  by 
the  mere  expression  of  a wish  to  that  effect. 
Such  a tenancy  may  result  either  from  express 
agreement  (no  particular  form  being  required 
by  law)  or  it  may  arise  by  implication,  as 
where  a tenant  for  years  continues  in  posses- 
sion after  his  lease  has  expired.  As  tenancy - 
VOL.  Ill 


at-will  is  unfavourable  to  agriculture,  the 
common  law  always  regarded  it  with  disfavour, 
and  the  courts  would  lay  hold  of  any  indication 
of  a wish  to  create  a more  permanent  tenure 
(e.g.  the  stipulation  of  a yearly  rent)  to  turn  a 
tenancy-at-wUl  into  a tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

[WUliam.s,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property.  ~\  f.  c.  m. 

TENANT  RIGHT.  Tenant  right  hardly  ad- 
mits of  accurate  definition.  It  may  be  described 
as  a beneficial  interest  in  the  land  which  remains 
in  the  tenant  when  his  lease  has  expired.  It 
may  originate  in  a claim  to  compensation  for 
improvements  which  the  tenant  has  made,  and 
which  are  not  exhausted  at  that  date.  Or  it 
may  originate  in  a claim  not  to  be  evicted  at 
that  date  so  long  as  he  pays  his  former  rent,  or 
at  least  a rent  not  detenniued  merely  by  the 
discretion  of  the  landlord.  For  if  the  landlord 
may  ask  wdiat  rent  he  pleases,  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  remain  on  condition  of  paying  rent 
would  be  nugatory.  Or  the  tenant  right  may 
be  founded  on  both  of  the  above  claims  by  the 
tenant.  Tenant  right  may  be  either  customary 
or  legal.  Various  customs  securing  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  to  the  outgoing  tenant 
have  prevailed  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  England. 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883  has 
created  a statutory  right  to  such  compensation. 
In  Ulster  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  custom  im- 
posed a check  upon  -the  arbitrary  raising  of 
rent  when  the  tenant’s  term  had  expired,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  Ulster  tenant  right.  The 
Irish  Land  Acts  (see  Land  Legislation, 
Irish),  giving  fixity  of  tenure  at  judicial  rents, 
have  created  a statutory  tenant  right  available 
all  over  Ireland.  The  tenant  who  wishes  to 
quit  his  farm  may  sell  this  tenant  right,  which 
usually  fetches  a veiy  considerable  sum. 

[See  articles  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts 
and  Land  Legislation,  Irish,  and  the  authorities 
therein  referred  to.  ] f.  c.  m. 

TEN  EMENT.  The  strict  meaning  of  tenement 
is  anything  that  can  be  the  subject  of  tenure 
at  common  law,  i.e.  land,  seignories,  peerages, 
advowsons,  and  probably  chief  rents.  But  in 
praetice  the  word  has  been  extended  to  cover 
all  hereditaments  that  savour  of  land  or  realty, 
i.e.  any  estate  or  interest  in  land  that  on  the 
death  of  the  owner  intestate  would  devolve  on 
the  heir.  A tenement  is  the  only  property 
that  can  be  entailed  under  the  statute  De 
Donis.  Personal  property,  therefore,  cannot 
be  entailed,  as  it  does  not  come  under  the 
definition  of  a tenement. 

[The  meaning  of  the  term  is  discussed  in  the 
Law  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  526,  and  vol.  vi. 
p.  69.  See  also  Challis  on  Real  Property,  London, 
1892].  j.  E.  c.  M. 

TENTHS.  See  First  Fruits  and  Tenths. 
TENURE  OF  PROPERTY.  See  Land 
Tenures. 

TERCIAS  REALES,  two  - ninths  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  tithes  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  kings  of  Castile  by  the  Popes  Alexander 
II.  and  Urban  II.,  to  assist  them  in  their  wars 
against  the  Moors.  Those  grants  were  made 
perpetual  by  the  Popes  Innocent  VIII.  and 
Alexander  AT.  in  1487,  1493,  and  1494.  In 
course  of  time  a great  part  of  this  revenue  was 
alienated  ; yet,  as  late  as  1800,  Canga  Argiielles 
{Diccioimrio  de  la  Hacienda)  computes  that  they 
still  jdelded  15,000,000  of  reales  (say  £150,000) 
to  the  Treasury.  E.  ca. 

TERCIO  DIEZMO  (third  tithe).  AVTien 
Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  the  Christian  eonquerors 
became  possessed  of  the  tithes  which  the  Moors 
had  levied  on  the  produee  of  land.  King 
.Tames  I.  of  Aragon  gi’anted  two-thii'ds  of  these 
tithes  to  eeclesiastieal  purposes,  but  reserved 
one-third  under  this  name  to  the  state.  After 
having  been  a plentiful  source  of  revenue,  these 
tercios  diezmos  were  almost  completely  lost 
through  donations,  usurpations,  and  alienations 
in  times  of  pressing  financial  wants. 

[See  Canga  Argiielles,  Diccionario  de  Hacienda, 
London,  1826.]  e.  ca. 

TERM  OF  YEARS.  A person  holding  land 
on  lease  is  said  to  be  the  owner  of  a term  of 
years,  or  of  an  “estate  for  years.” 

See  Estate  ; Lease.  e.  s. 

TERMINABLE  ANNUITIES.  There  is 
searcely  any  subject  in  state  finance  on  whieh 
so  many  misconceptions  are  held  as  this. 

It  is  fi  equently  alleged  (1)  that  it  would  be  practicable, 
as  well  as  advantageous,  to  raise  large  loans  by  the  grant 
of  equated  or  fixed  annuities  of  an  unvarying  amount 
per  annum  for  a long  or  short  term  of  years  as  the  case 
may  suggest,  in  preference  to  the  usual  plan  of  perpetual 
annuities  with  or  without  power  of  redemption  by  re- 
payment of  the  capital  at  par  at  specified  future  dates  ; 
(2)  that  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a stock  exchange 
market  for  terminable  annuities,  and  to  enable  sales  and 
pm-chases  and  transfers  to  be  registered  of  any  sub- 
divided or  fractional  parts,  as  is  done  Avith  imperial 
government  or  local  government  stocks  ; and  was  sug- 
gested so  recently  as  in  1895,  by  a bill  promoted  by  the 
London  county  council  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
law  relating  to  the  raising  and  provision  of  money,  for 
its  expenditure,  and  to  issue  terminable  annuities  to  be 
called  Metropolitan  Annuities. 

It  was  intended  by  the  bill  referred  to,  that  the 
dividend  warrants  for  payment  of  such  termiuable 
annuities  should  either  state  whjit  portion  represented 
principal  and  what  portion  interest,  or  that  separate 
warrants  should  be  issued  for  the  portion  of  each  instal- 
ment wliich  represents  interest,  so  as  to  .save  the  holders 
of  tlio  security  from  income-tax  on  capitiil.  The  bill 
was  not  proceeded  with,  on  the  election  of  a new  council, 
so  far  ns  regards  this  provision  in  their  bill  of  1896;  so 
tliat  income-tax  is,  as  hitherto,  deducted  from  the  whole 
of  the  dividends  on  terminable  annuities  that  may  be 
granted  by  local  authorities,  in  the  s,amc  way  ns  it  is 
deducted  from  the  whole  of  similar  annuities  granted 
by  the  government  or  local  authorities,  unless  the  sub- 
division or  separation  of  the  instalments  of  sinking  fiind 
to  repay  princiiml,  and  of  the  portion  to  meet  intere.st 
on  the  periodically  iliminishing  indebtedness  to  the 
original  lenders,  is  exidicitly  set  forth  in  a deed  executed 
by  the  borrowers,  at  the  outset  of  any  special  transac- 
tions and  with  the  express  view  of  exchniing  all  instal- 
inenls  of  princi])nl  from  the  incidence  of  the  income-tax. 
But  loans  secnrorl  by  deeds  such  ns  this  arc  not  negoti- 
able or  stock-exchange  securities,  like  those  which  the 
county  council  bill  of  189,'>  sought  to  introilucc.  It  is  an 
error,  both  scientific  and  imictical,  to  su|)i)oso  that  such 
a thing  could  ever  be  brought  about.  Both  the  sum 


repaid,  and  the  interest  on  the  sum  remaining  unpaid, 
vary,  at  each  instalment,  in  every  tenninable  annuity  of 
a fixed  or  equated  amount,  for  each  year  of  the  term  for 
which  it  is  granted.  It  is  a geometric  proportion  (1)  of 
increase  of  principal  or  sinking  fund  at  each  Instalment ; 
and  (2)  of  corresixmdlng  decrease  of  interest  consent- 
aneously. How  loans  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  and 
with  such  perpetually  shifting  conditions,  could  be  con- 
solidated so  as  to  become  negotiable  securities,  or  stock- 
exchange  values,  and  to  be  transferable  in  fractional 
sums,  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  most  ingenious 
of  financiers  to  arrange.  The  British  government,  since 
1855,  have,  with  the  solitaiy  exception  of  the  Bed  Bea  tele- 
graph loan,  then  carried  through  by  a temporary  annuity 
of  £36,000,  expiring  1903,  which  is  quoted  as  a stock  ex- 
change security,  not  been  able  to  issue  any  tenninable 
annuities  publicly  dealt  with,  or  not  subject  to  income 
tax  on  the  full  amount  of  each  of  the  instalments.  This 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  tenninable  annaitiee  in 
existence  as  in  1897,  and  the  capitalised  value  of  which 
at  that  date  was  about  50  miUions,  the  possession  of 
which  (ivith  the  exception  of  the  life  annuitaes)  it  held 
by  the  government  itself,  as  a^inst  its  savings  banks 
and  other  departmental  liabilities,  the  annual  charge  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  being  £T,149,7t3.  In  the 
same  way,  although  local  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  and  London  and  county  councils,  h^  in  1897,  an 
indebtedness  of  about  272  millions,  which  included  many 
millions  borrowed  from  insurance  companies  in  exchange 
for  terminable  annuities,  either  of  equated  equal  amounts 
for  terms  of  years,  or  of  amounts  diminishing  by  instal- 
ments repayable  at  fixed  periods,  none  of  these  are 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  n^tiable,  divisible,  or  stock- 
exchange  stocks,>and  are  mainly  held,  and  intended  to  be 
kept,  as  investments  by  the  original  subscribers  until 
the  terms  of  years  for  which  ea<di  annuity  was  granted 
shall  have  expired.  The  teaching  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies of  our  financial  historj',  as  well  as  the  opinion  of 
modem  men  ol  business,  is  decidedly  against  any 
attempt  to  raise  large  public  loans  on  tenninable 
annuities  being  either  successful,  or  consistent  with 
popular  wants  or  economy  in  finance.  As  regards  the 
past,  we  annex  a few  remarks.  The  public  debt  of 
England  was  inaugurated  in  the  first  years  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  revolution.  The  large  expenses  of  its  French 
and  Irish  wars  forced  the  executive  to  impose  heavy 
taxes  on  the  coimtry.  Nevertheless  the  lai^  revenue 
from  Ithis  source  was  not  enough  to  supply  sufficient 
ways  and  means.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
loans.  These  were  at  first  contracted  by  the  plan  which, 
from  ancient  times,  had  been  followed  by  the  kings  and 
parliament,  namely,  by  pledging  as  security  certain 
special  taxes,  generally  customs  duties  and  excise  mono- 
polies. This  system  completely  failed.  The  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1690  had  grown  to  about  SJ  milliona 
In  1692-94,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  obtain  money 
by  the  offer  of  life  annuities,  both  by  way  of  Toctixe 
aud  also  by  the  offer,  at  any  age  of  the  lives,  of  14  per 
cent  on  one  life,  12  per  cent  on  two  lives,  and  10  per 
cent  on  three  lives.  In  this  way  1 million  had  been 
raised  by  tontine,  and  £300,000  pounds  by  life  annuities. 
In  1694,1  million  was  raised  in  exchange  for  an  annuity 
of  £140,000  for  a fixed  term  of  16  years.  This  represents 
the  extravagant  rate  of  more  than  11  per  cent  interest. 
The  bank  of  England  was  founded  in  the  same  year, 
the  loan  of  £1,200,000,  at  SJ  per  cent,  which  it  advanced 
to  the  government,  was  the  foundation  of  the  p\iblic 
perpetUJil  debt.  In  1695,  the  holders  of  annuities  on 
one  life  at  14  per  cent  at  any  age  were  oflered,  on  pay- 
ment by  them  of  an  additional  sum  in  cash,  an  exchange 
into  annuities  for  a tenn  of  ninety-six  years  certain.  The 
length  of  time  these  terminable  annuities  had  to  run 
caused  them  to  be  called  “long  annuities."  Tlie  rate 
of  interest  for  the  term  of  ninety-six  years,  after  allowing 
for  the  further  cash  iiayment  on  the  conversion,  was  no 
less  than  SJ  per  cent,  and  £134, 122a  year  of  life  annuities 
wore  thus  exchanged  for  long  annuities.  The  improvi- 
dence of  raising  money  at  so  high  a rate  of  interest  soon 
became  obvious  to  many  economists  and  practical  men, 
aud  numerous  were  the  prqjects  submitted  to  Cliarle* 
Montague,  afterwards  Eann  ok  Halifax,  for  his  guid- 
ance as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  raise  funds  at  tha 
more  reasonable  rate  of  5 j^er  cent  by  “transferable 
funds  of  i>ori'etnal  interest."  Tims  early,  that  is  in 
1694-96,  was  it  thoroughly  well  understood  that  money 
could  only  be  raised  on  tenninable  annuities  upon  com- 
paratively costly  terms.  They  continued,  however,  to 
be  raised  in  this  way,  notwithstanding  the  ailoiition  of 
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the  perpetual  annuity  plan  for  some  loans.  In  1717  the 
nation^  debt  was  about  40^  millions.  Of  this,  ID 
millions  had  been  raised  by  perpetual  annuities  at  an 
average,  from  1692  to  1717,  of  about  5J  per  cent,  and  21J 
millions  by  terminable  annuities  at  rather  over  7J  per 
cent  interest,  or  at  a loss  of  extra  interest  of  no  less 
than  2 per  cent.  The  inevitable  waste  of  money,  and 
the  inferior,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  negotiability 
of  terminable  annuities  on  the  stock  market,  was  fore- 
seen in  the  clearest  manner  by  Paterson,  founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England  : vide  his  “Conferences  of  the  Wednes- 
day Club.”  Down  to  1745  the  annual  charge  imposed 
on  the  exchequer  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  together 
paid  to  holders  of  terminable  annuities  never  exceeded 
£200,000  per  annum.  In  1760  it  had  grown  to  £232,000. 
In  1761  took  place  the  first  new  creation  of  long 
annuities  according  to  the  more  modern  system  of  issue 
of  such  securities  subscribed  for  afterwards  at  different 
times,  but  having,  for  each  issue,  a common  date  of 
ending,  5th  January  1860,  and  offered  to  the  public,  not 
as  the  main  means  of  raising  a loan,  but  solely  as  an 
auxiliary.  In  point  of  fact,  from  1762  to  1813,  nineteen 
(liOerent  loans  were  subscribed  in  consols,  with  a small 
amount  of  long  annuity  given  in  as  a douceur,  or  supple- 
mentary advantage.  Take  for  example  the  loan  of 
£12,000,000  at  par  raised  in  1762,  for  each  £100  paid 
£100  of  consols  bearing  4 per  cent  perpetual  interest 
(afterwards  reduced  to  3 per  cent)  was  allotted  to  sub- 
scribers, together  with  £1  per  annum  of  long  annuity, 
having  ninety-eight  years  to  run,  that  is  expiring  at  the 
common  date  of  expii-y  before  mentioned,  namely  6th 
January  1860.  The  year  1813  saw  an  end  to  the  issue  of 
terminable  annuities  as  a douceur  to  subscribers  to 
consols  loans,  but,  avith  the  close  of  the  loan  of  that 
year,  the  total  annual  charge  for  terminable  annuities  had 
grown  to  £1,359,453.  In  1855,  however,  an  experiment 
in  the  same  direction  was  again  made,  16  millions  sterling 
were  added  to  the  national  consols  debt  in  that  year, 
and  £116,000  per  annum  of  temporary  annuities,  for 
thirty  years,  expiring  in  1885,  were  also  issued.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  before  him  a minute  he  made 
on  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  classes  of  security. 
He  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  quote  it  as  an  illustration 
in  point.  “ The  price,  on  the  day  we  are  writing  (12th 
April  1862),  is  15J  for  an  annuity  having  twenty-three 
years  to  run.  Buyers  can  therefore  secure  themselves  a 
return  of  3}  per  cent.  The  price  of  consols  is  about  94, 
which  represents  a return  of  only  3J  per  cent,  or  i per 
cent  less  than  that  from  the  temporary  annuity.  The 
cause  of  this  is,  in  part,  the  far  less  number  of  buyers, 
or,  to  use  the  familiar  phrase,  the  worse  market  for 
terminable  as  compared  with  perpetual  annuities ; and 
in  part  the  well-known  fact  that  the  burthen  of  income 
tax  is  felt  to  weigh  much  more  heavily  on  the  temporary 
than  on  the  perpetual  annuity,  being  imposed  on  sinking 
fund  or  capital  in  the  case  of  the  former  as  well  as  on 
the  interest,  whilst  in  the  ease  of  the  latter  it  falls  on 
the  interest  alone  ; there  is  a confiscation  therefore  of 
part  of  the  capital  in  the  one  instance,  whilst  the 
pei^tual  annuity  escapes  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  all  interest  only.”  The  question  of  incidence  of 
income  tax  on  the  sinking-fund,  part  of  a temporary 
annuity,  has  been  fully  discu.ssed  in  the  article  Annuity 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  Dictionary.  v.  u. 

TERMON  LANDS  is  thelrish  term  forchurch 
lands,  which  in  the  old  Irish  financial  system 
enjoyed  entire  exemption  from  taxation,  c.  A.  h. 

TERRITORIUM.  After  the  conquest  of  a 
country,  the  Romans  always  hastened  to  con- 
solidate their  power  by  i)lanting  colonies  in  it. 
A separate  lex  colonica  was  passed,  which  settled 
the  number  of  the  colonists ; directed  the  forma- 
tion of  eivitates,  or  colonial  towns  ; and  gave 
to  each  dvitas  its  territoriuvi,  which  was  either 
to  hojxiris  Italici,  that  is  allodial,  or  in  posscssio, 
and  so  theoretically  resumable  by  the  state. 
Other  details  were  settled  by  the  same  law,  and 
the  lerritorium  was  then  marked  out  in  accord- 
ance with  it  by  agrimensores.  Roads  east  and 
■"est,  intersecting  each  other  at  the  spot  where 
the  city  was  to  be  founded,  divided  the  territory 


into  four  regiones.  Lesser  roads,  or  limites, 
cut  up  these  regiones  into  rectangular  plots  or 
centurim,  commonly  of  20Qjugera,  each  forming 
the  estate  of  a colonist.  When  two  or  three 
centv/rioi  were  assigned  to  one  man,  the  estate 
was  called  latus  fundus  (Siculus  Flaccus,  Lach- 
mann,  p.  157)  ; but  such  an  estate  would  not 
exceed  375  English  acres,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  Latifundium  (q.v.).  An  elaborate 
system  of  marked  stones  defined  the  centurice, 
and  mounds,  pits,  or  stones  distinguished  the 
boimdaries  of  different  territoria.  The  con- 
quered races  were  generally  left  as  coloni,  free, 
though  attached  to  the  soil. 

[C.  Lachmanu,  Oromatici  Veteres. — H.  C. 
Coote,  The  Romans  of  Britain. — Elton,  Origins  of 
English  History.']  k.  h. 

TERTIUS  DENARIUS.  This,  the  thii-d 
part  of  the  profits  of  his  jurisdiction,  belonged 
in  early  times  to  the  ealdorman  of  the  shii’e. 
Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  earl  appears 
to  have  had  the  third  penny  of  the  county, 
which  included  one-third  of  thofirma  hurgi  of 
the  towns  {Domesday  Book,  i.  1,  203,  246, 
336,  337)  (see  Eeiim).  In  the  Pipe  Rolls, 
from  2 Hen.  II.,  the  earl  had  a third  of  the 
revenue  from  the  pleas  of  each  county.  The 
payment  can  be  traced  as  late  as  1336. 

[Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  113,  160; 
iii.  471. — Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesday,  i.  167,  168.] 

R.  H. 

TESAURO,  Gaspare  Antonio  (I7th  cen- 
tiu’y),  a Piedmontese  jurist,  wrote  a treatise  on 
the  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  coins, 
augmentum  monetarum,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
writers  of  that  period — and  defined  by  Tesam’o 
as  “ the  raising  the  nominal  value  of  the  ciurent 
coins  by  the  public  authority  irrespective  of 
their  metallic  value.”  Tesauro  examined  the 
various  methods  in  which  this  alteration  was 
efl'ected,  and  the  complicated  judicial  arguments 
it  led  to,  especially  in  payments  and  in  contracts 
which  did  not  fall  due  for  a long  period. 

The  introduction  to  Tesauro’s  treatise,  on  the 
money  requirements  for  facilitating  negotiations, 
is  of  importance  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Tractatus  de  augmento  monetarum,  1 609.  [See 
Supino,  La  scienza  economica  in  Italia,  etc.  1888. 
— Gobbi,  L cconomia  politica,  etc.,  1889.]  u.  R. 

TESTA  DE  NEVILL.  This  name  is  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  return,  otherwise  called  Liber 
Fcodorum,  printed  by  the  record  commission 
in  1807  ; but  it  steictly  applies  only  to  the 
jiarts  of  it  incorjmrated  from  a roll  so  entitled, 
a fragment  of  which  is  extant.  The  record  is 
])robably  to  a considerable  extent  a compila- 
tion from  much  older  materials.  There  aro 
descents  of  land  {e.g.  Sowe,  p.  87),  from  the 
conquest,  and  an  interesting  manorial  extent 
is  included  (p.  186).  It  gives  an  account 
of  the  estates  of  tenants  in  capitc,  and  of 
their  widows  and  heiresses  ; of  fees  held  of 
tenants  iw  of  fees  in  frankalmoigne ; of 
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serjeanties  held  of  the  king  ; of  churches  in 
the  king’s  gift ; of  escheats  ; and  of  the  sums 
due  from  each  tenant  for  scutage  and  aids. 
It  thus  shows  the  way  in  which  the  country 
was  parcelled  out  in  great  estates  under  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.,  to  whose  reigns  it  chiefly 
relates  (see  Depopulation). 

[Scargill  Bird,  Guide  to  Public  Records,  p. 
114. — W.  Eye,  Records  and  Record  Searching, 
ed.  1897,  p.  39.]  R.  h. 

TESTAMENT.  See  Will,  Bequest  by. 

TESTAMENTUM  signifies  in  Roman  law 
a will  or  testament  by  which  a person  appoints 
a universal  successor  (heres)  to  succeed  him 
after  his  death.  Besides  the  appointment  of 
a universal  successor  which  is  essential  to  a 
Roman  wUl,  and  distinguishes  it  from  a codicil, 
a wiU  might  contain  charges  on  the  succession 
by  way  of  legacy  and  other  provisions.  For 
the  history  of  the  testamentum  and  the  modes 
of  its  execution,  see  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  s.v.  E.  A.  w. 

TESTOON  was  the  name  given  to  the  de- 
based nominal  twelve-penny  silver  pieces  coined 
and  current  1543-60  ; the  standard  twelve- 
penny  piece  coined  1604-43,  and  after  1560 
being  called  shilling  (see  Recoinages,  and  for 
value,  the  Shilling).  Holinshed  {Description 
of  England,  ch.  xxv. ) gave  the  name  of  testoon 
to  the  sixpence  ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  ever  passed  current  at  more  than  that  sum. 
The  word  means  a coin  with  a head  on  it,  and 
came  immediately  from  France  ; the  first,  those 
of  Francis  I.,  = 10  sous;  the  last,  those  of 
Louis  XIV.,  = 20  sous  6 den.  It.was  originally 
derived  from  the  Italian  testone,  which  was 
not  finally  superseded  till  1865  ; in  Tuscany 
the  coin  equalled  2 lire.  In  Portugal  the 
tostSo  in  1802  contained  42 '5  grains  pure  silver, 
and  therefore  all  but  equalled  our  sixpence.  It 
is  now  identified  with  the  100  reis-pieee ; which, 
being  token  money,  is  slightly  debased  (see 
Rei). 

[W.  A.  Shaw,  History  of  Currency  (1896),  p. 
422. — Ducange,  Glossarium,  s.v.  ‘“Moneta  Ar- 
gentea.”]  j.  d.  u. 

THACKRAH,  Charles  Turner  (1795- 
1833),  a Leeds  physician  and  physiologist, 
wote  a report  on  lodging-houses  to  a Leeds 
committee  (1819),  and  The  Effects  of  Arts, 
Trades,  and  Professions  on  Health  and  Longevity 
(1831,  2nd  ed.  1832).  This  remarkable  book, 
after  showing  that  “the  duration  of  human 
life  is  considerably  less  in  the  West  Riding,  the 
manufacturing  districts,  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  Yorkshire,”  and  especially  in  Leeds,  states, 
after  the  manner  of  Ramazzini,  the  WTiter’s 
experience  of  diseases  incident  to  trades,  and 
his  belief  that  most  were  preventable. 

[d-  Hutchinson,  “ Contributions  to  Vital  Stat- 
istics, ’ in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
vii.  193,  206  ; ib.  ii.  420. — M'Culloch,  Literature 
of  Political  Economy,  p.  273.— H.  Whytehead, 


Biographical  Memoir  in  Thackrah’s  The  Blood, 
ed.  1834.  The  subject  has  lately  been  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  Arlidge,  Diseases  and  Occupations  (1 692), 
and  Dr.  W.  Kley,  Itie  BerufskrankheUen  (1697). 
See  also  Dr.  Farr,  Vital  Statistics  (1885),  pp.  392 
seq.l  j.  D.  E. 

THALER.  See  Dollar,  History  of ; and 
Dollar,  Maria  ’Theresa. 

THELLUSSON,  Peter  {d.  1797),  was  a 
wealthy  banker  and  merchant,  the  provisions 
of  whose  will  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  of 
parliament  bearing  his  name.  He  was  the  son 
of  Isaac  de  Thellusson,  Swiss  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  Settling  in  London  as  a 
merchant,  about  the  year  1750,  Peter  ’Thellus- 
son  acquired  enormous  wealth,  and  this  he 
disposed  of  by  will  in  such  a way  as  to  result 
in  prolonged  and  costly  litigation.  First,  he 
bequeathed  large  fortunes  to  aU  the  members  of 
his  family  ; and  then  he  left  the  residue  of  his 
wealth  to  trustees,  to  accumulate  during  the 
lives  of  his  three  sons,  and  afterwards  of  all 
their  sons.  Considering  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  testator’s  estates  were  valued  at 
£4500  a year,  and  that  his  personal  property 
amounted  to  £600,000,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  gigantic  nature  of  his  prospective 
arrangements.  The  will  further  provided  that 
the  accumulated  fund — estimated  as  likely  to 
produce  some  £19,000,000 — was  to  be  used  to 
purchase  estates  for  the  eldest  lineal  descendant 
of  his  three  sons.  The  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty was  to  proceed  for  twenty-one  years  be- 
yond the  life  of  the  last  of  the  testator’s  grand- 
children. 

Such  an  imparaUeled  concentration  of  property 
induced  the  legislature  to  prohibit  siuiilar  dis- 
positions in  the  future.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1800,  the  Thellusson  Act  was  passed. 
The  act  restricted  the  swscumulation  of  income 
— except  for  the  payment  of  debts,  etc. — to 
a period  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  death  of 
the  settler,  or  some  other  of  the  limited  periods 
described  in  the  act  This  act,  as  a matter  of 
course,  had  an  application  to  Thellusson ’s  will, 
which  was,  however,  contested  on  other  grounds. 
After  protracted  litigation  on  the  subject,  which 
ended  in  1859,  the  property  was  found  to  be  so 
much  encroached  on  by  legal  expenses  that  the 
actual  sum  inherited  was  not  much  beyond  the 
amount  originally  bequeathed  by  the  testator. 

[.lets  of  Parliament — The  Annual  Register, 
1797. — Chambers's  Encydopoedia,  vols.  viii.  and 
X.]  G.  B.  s. 

THEORY.  The  term  theory  is  perhaps  most 
frequently  used  in  opposition  to  fact.  Economic 
theory  and  economic  history  are  contrasted  : 
and  theoretical  enquiries  are  regarded  as  having 
little  or  no  bearing  on  practical  questions.  A 
certain  ambiguity,  however,  is  involved  in 
contrasting  theory  with  fact,  and  theoretical 
with  practical  enquiries.  When  theory  and  fad 
are  placed  in  antithesis,  the  distinction  relates 
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to  the  abstract  or  general  on  the  one  side  and 
the  concrete  or  particular  on  the  other  side. 
Put  when  a theoretical  enquiry  is  contrasted 
with  a practical  enquiry,  the  former  is  imder- 
stood  to  be  concerned  with  the  explanation,  oj 
facts  and  the  latter  with  the  regulation  of 
conduct.  We  have,  therefore,  to  recognise  a 
four-fold  rather  than  a two-fold  distinction  in 
the  treatment  of  economic  problems : viz.  (1) 
abstract  positive  ; (2)  abstract  regulative  ; (3) 
concrete  positive  ; (4)  concrete  regulative.  It 
may  perhaps  be  maintained  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  abstract  and  concrete  is 
more  fundamental  than  that  between  the 
positive  and  regulative  aspects  of  economic 
doctrine. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  distinctions  all 
will  be  prepared  to  agree  that  theory  deals  with 
the  explanation  of  facts  and  history  deals  with 
the  collection,  of  facts.  We  have  then  to  examine 
the  mutual  relations  between  the  explanation 
and  the  collection  of  facts.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  facts  speak  for  themselves,  that, 
when  a record  of  events  is  presented  in  their 
chronological  relations,  the  causal  relations  will 
straightv’ay  be  manifest ; and  thus  history  will 
give  rise  to  theory.  But  without  some  sort  of 
theory  it  is  impossible  to  connect  facts  even 
according  to  their  chronological  significance. 
For  many  events  that  are  temporally  contiguous 
are  not  causally  connected  ; and  many  events 
that  are  causally  connected  are  not  temporally 
contiguous.  Thus  Dr.  Keynes  writes  {Scope 
and  Method  of  Political  Economy,  2nd  ed.  j). 
281):  “A  toowledge  of  theory,  i.e.  of  pre- 
viously established  general  propositions  relating 
to  economic  phenomena,  teaches  the  historian 
what  kinds  of  facts  are  likely  to  have  an 
important  economic  bearing.  Even  when 
engaged  in  the  mere  collection  and  registration 
of  events,  it  is  often  advantageous,  as  Jevons 
has  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  physical 
observer,  that  our  attention  should  be  guided 
by  theoretical  anticipations.  . . . Knowledge 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  economic  world  is, 
accordingly,  of  assistance  for  discriminating 
between  the  facts  to  be  specially  noted  and 
those  that  may  ■without  risk  of  error  be  dis- 
regarded.” The  value  of  the  historian’s  work 
is  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much  by  the  accuracy 
and  exhaustiveness  with  which  events  are 
described  and  dated,  as  by  the  clue  which  his 
presentment  affords  for  penetrating  into  the 
obscure  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  “The 
narration  of  events  is  influenced  by  the 
narrator’s  theoretical  views.  ” The  same  series 
of  events  may  even  be  so  presented  as  to  suggest 
or  confirm  opposite  ■views  in  economic  theoi-y. 
For  example,  Carey  “collected  a great  mass  of 
evidence  in  support  of  his  proposition  that  the 
general  progress  of  cultivation  has  been  from 
lands  which  would  be  regarded  as  poor  in  an 
old  and  settled  country,  to  those  which  would 


be  regarded  as  rich.”  These  facts  were  collected 
with  the  view  of  attacking  Ricardo’s  doctrines 
on  Diminishing  Retuens  and  rent  as  applied 
to  agiiculture.  But,  as  Professor  Marshall 
proceeds  to  maintain,  many  of  these  cases 
really  afford  instructive  illustrations  of  those 
doctrines  when  rightly  understood.  It  is 
necessary  that  theory  should  be  used  in  guiding 
the  historian’s  selection  and  interpretation  of 
facts  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the 
theory  should  be  sound,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  theory  to  be  altogether  discarded.  It  may, 
however,  be  maintained  that  theories  should  be 
used  only  provisionally,  and  that  the  historian 
has  merely  to  take  care  that  his  theories  do 
not  bias  him  in  his  interpretation  of  facts,  and 
that  theories  should  be  adopted  and  maintained 
only  so  far  as  they  are  confinned  by  an  un- 
prejudiced survey  of  particular  facts.  This  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  give  sufllcient  weight  to 
the  necessity  for  other  means  of  establishing 
theory  besides  that  afforded  by  agreement  ■with 
historical  facts.  We  may  rightly  hold  to  a 
theoi^y  in  the  face  of  facts,  if  the  theory  has 
been  established  by  an  analysis  of  general 
laws  of  human  or  physical  nature.  In  such  a 
case,  the  apparent  contradiction  between  theory 
and  fact  will  lead  us,  not  to  reject  the  theory, 
but  to  modify  our  apprehension  of  the  fact. 
It  will  lead  us  to  search  for  a completer  and 
exacter  analysis  of  the  case  ; to  look  for  some 
conemTent  conditions  which  have  influenced  the 
action  of  the  force  whose  law  has  been  formu- 
lated in  the  theory.  In  this  way  our  knowledge 
of  facts  is  actually  deteimined  by  our  understand- 
ing of  theory.  That  there  is  danger  of  pervert- 
ing our  account  of  facts  under  the  influence  of 
preconceived  theory  is  undeniable  ; but  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  paradox,  “Take  care  of 
the  theory,  and  the  facts  ■will  take  care  of 
themselves.”  For  economic  phenomena  be- 
come increasingly  complicated  as  civilisation 
advances,  and  it  is  impossible  ■without  the 
intellectual  machinery  of  ideas  to  obtain  an 
adequate  gi-asp  of  the  interactions  between  the 
various  conflicting  and  co-operating  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  production  of  an 
“ economic  fact.” 

Dr.  Keynes,  in  chapter  ix.  of  his  Scope  and 
Method  of  Political  Economy,  has  pointed  out  the 
various  ways  in  which  historical  and  theoretical 
enquiries  are  mutually  related.  He  treats  first 
of  the  functions  of  economic  history  in  theoreti- 
cal investigations.  He  points  out  how  a study 
of  the  phases  through  which  industiial  condi- 
tions have  passed  helps  us  to  perceive  more 
distinctly  the  characteiistics  of  significance  in 
our  present  organisation  of  industry  with  which 
theory  has  to  deal.  Ho  then  shows  how  econ- 
omic theories,  reached  by  abstract  reasoning, 
can  be  illustrated  by  history  ; and  how  these 
illustrations  confinn  theory,  and  aid  the  student 
m grasping  the  severely  abstract  form  which 
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the  reasoning  often  involves.  He  next  points 
to  the  function  of  history  in  criticising  theory, 
which  leads  to  the  qualification  or  limitation  of 
doctrines  that  may  have  been  laid  down  too 
unreservedly.  And  finally,  he  examines  how 
far  economic  theories  can  be  estallished  by 
history  with  or  without  the  aid  of  deductive 
reasoning.  He  then  turns  to  consider  the 
functions  of  economic  theory  in  historical  in- 
vestigations, and  points  out  that  “just  as  it 
is  a function  of  history  to  criticise  theory,  so 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a function  of  theory  to 
criticise  history.  Theory  often  cannot  tell 
definitely  what  actual  results  wRl  follow  from 
any  given  change  ; but  it  can  determine  the 
kind  of  effects  that  are  probable  or  possible, 
and  it  can  often  particularise  the  conditions 
under  which  each  will  occur.  ...  It  is  often 
competent  to  declare  that  a given  effect  can- 
not have  been  due  to  the  assigned  cause,  or  at 
least  that  this  cannot  have  been  the  case  under 
the  stated  conditions.”  He  lastly  shows  ho-w 
the  history  of  economic  theories  throws  light 
on  the  course  of  economic  events,  owing  to 
the  continual  interactions  between  facts  and 
ideas. 

When  the  importance  of  theory  is  depreciated 
it  is  frequently  done  on  the  ground  that 
common  sense  can  decide  economic  questions 
for  itself  without  the  apparatus  of  a highly 
technical  science.  In  answer  to  this  contention 
it  would  seem  enough  merely  to  point  to  the 
contradictions  disclosed  in  the  deliverances  of 
common  sense,  as  found  in  different  countries 
and  at  different  epochs,  in  regard  to  almost 
every  economic  problem  of  practical  importance. 
Can  common  sense  deal  with  the  questions  of 
free  trade  versus  protection,  of  monometallism 
versus  bimetallism,  of  state  insurance  and  of 
poor  relief,  even  when  restricting  its  considera- 
tion to  the  purely  economic  aspects  of  these 
problems  ? Surely  the  extremely  opposed  con- 
clusions to  which  practical  men  familiar  with 
business  affairs  have  arrived  in  attempting  to 
decide  these  thoroughly  practical  and  urgent 
issues,  constitute  a convincing  ground  for  main- 
taining the  essential  need  of  theory  as  a basis 
for  the  guidance  of  practice.  w.  e.  j. 

THIERvS,  Louis  ADor.riiE  (1797-1877),  born 
at  Marseilles,  died  at  Saint -Gennain-en-laye 
(Seine-et-Oise).  We  shall  not  discuss  Thiers 
as  a statesman  here,  and  will  only  mention  that 
if  this  incomparable  orator,  this  devoted  and 
patriotic  citizen  was  a protectionist  all  his 
life,  he  was  for  all  that  a resourceful  and 
versatile  financier  and  a genuine  follower  of 
Baron  Louis. 

We  will  pass  over  liis  great  historical  works  : — 
Lhiitoire  de  la  Revolution  (1823-27)  and  I.e 
Consulat  et  V Empire  (1845-62),  powerful  and  full 
of  interest—  charming  in  style,  from  the  pages 
of  which  political  economy,  though  the  author 
did  not  intend  to  bring  it  in,  is  never  long  absent; 


Besides  this,  he  wrote  with  much  charm  in  the 
only  published  number  of  the  R^vue  Progressive 
(1826)  “I’Histoire  de  Ijaw,”  or  rather  the  history 
of  his  system. 

The  publication  of  this  work  in  1848,  during 
the  empire  (reprinted  1858,  18mo)  had  its  origin 
in  alarm  caused  by  the  errors  of  the  socialists. 
His  book  iJe  la  Propritte  owed  also  its  origin  to 
his  desire  to  oppo.se  these  errors,  but  he  did  not 
perceive  that  at  the  same  time  he  struck  a severe 
blow  at  protection.  His  iJiscours,  which  so  often 
deal  in  his  own  manner  with  economic  subjects, 
have  been  collected  and  reprinted,  in  15  vols.  Svo, 
by  M.  Calmon. 

Some  aphorisms  wdiich  have  won  popularity 
with  the  enemies  of  the  science,  such  as,  “Taxation 
is  the  best  investment,”  and,  “Political  economy 
is  dull  reading,”  were  ascribed  to  Thiers,  and  he 
never  denied  their  paternity.  a.  C.  f. 

THIRLAGE,  a feudal  right  in  Scotland  by 
which  an  obligation  was  imposed  on  the  in- 
habitants of  a district  to  grind  their  com  at  a 
particular  mill.  The  lands  thus  astricted  were 
known  as  the  “thirl”  or  “sucken.”  Nearly 
every  manor  had  a mill,  and  in  some  cases 
there  were  several,  each  with  its  own  thirl.  A 
proportion  of  the  grain  ground  was  charged  as 
the  “multure,”  or  fee  for  the  use  of  the  mill ; 
out  of  every  boll  a certain  measure  went  to  the 
mill  owner,  half  as  much  to  the  miller,  and  a 
quarter  as  much  to  the  miller’s  man.  Thirlage 
was  a right,  not  a Sertttude,  and  was  con- 
ferred by  grant,  expressed  or  implied,  or  by  pre- 
scriptive possession,  founded  on  written  title. 
It  fomied  the  subject  of  many  grants  by  king 
or  baron  to  religious  houses.  An  abbey  would 
sometimes  receive  the  right  to  a mill,  or  a 
certain  annual  sum  secured  on  a mill,  sometimes 
it  would  be  exempted  from  multure  dues.  A 
landowner  could  let  his  thirlage-dues  for  eight, 
nine,  or  even  twenty-one  marks  per  annum,  or 
demand  a like  sum  as  a composition  instead  of 
them.  Besides  having  to  bring  their  corn  to 
be  ground  at  the  mill,  the  Viuleixs  were  obliged 
to  rejiair  the  dams.  In  the  case  of  country 
mills,  thirlage  applied  only  to  com  ground  in 
the  thirl ; in  the  case  of  borough  mills,  to  all 
the  corn  within  the  sucken,  whether  produced 
there  or  imported.  The  owner  of  the  mills  at 
Leith  tried  to  levy  multures  on  all  the  flour 
brought  to  the  port  for  the  use  of  Edinburgh, 
until  his  extortion  was  stopped  by  parliament 
(8  Pari.  ,T.  IV.  c.  15,  .Tames  IV.  1489-1513). 
In  the  Highlands  the  thirl  was  called  “ siucam," 
and  the  multures  “cis.”  (For  example  as  a 
national  tax,  see  M.\cikato.  ) L.  u.  H. 

THISTLE  RENT.  AVhen  sheep  were 
driven  from  one  |iart  of  the  country  to  the 
other  in  the  middle  ages,  the  owners  of  the 
lands  through  which  they  passed  received 
payment  for  allowing  them  to  graze.  This 
payment  was  called  Thistle  Rnxi. 

[Cowel,  Interpreieri]  a.  e.  s. 
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THOMAS,  Pierre  foiiLE  (1822-1880),  a 
French  engineer,  was,6thMarch  1848,  appointed 
director  of  the  famous  Ateliers  Nationaux 
(j.v.).  Here  he  contrived  to  maintain  order, 
but  was  abruptly  dismissed  27th  May. 

His  Histoire  des  Ateliers  Nationaux,  published  a 
few  weeks  later,  and  summarised  in  the  Quarterly 
Remew  for  June  1850  (vol.  87,  pp.  118-141),  is 
full  of  bitter  recrimination  against  some  of  the 
ministers  of  the  period.  It  is  mainly  a pleading 
pro  domo,  but  interesting  through  the  number 
of  original  documents  inserted.  At  the  end  of 
1848,  Thomas  was  officially  sent  on  a mission  to 
the  French  colonies,  where  slavery  had  just  been 
abolished,  to  organise  a system  of  free  labour. 
His  official  report  Be  la  riorganisation  du  travail 
libre  et  de  V immigration  europeenne  aux  Antilles 
was  printed  in  1849  at  the  Imprimerie  Nationale 
in  Paris.  Thomas,  who  was  a strong  advocate  of 
free  trade,  published  in  1850  a pamphlet  entitled 
Des  conditions  vraies  de  la  science  iconomigue,  de 
la  thiorie  de  la  rente  et  du  principe  de  la  popula- 
tion, and  in  1852  a French  translation  with  notes 
of  the  Organisation  of  Industry  by  T.  C.  Banfield 
(j.T. ),  e.  ca. 

THOMASIUS,  Christian  (1655-1728),  an 
eminent  member  of  the  protestant  branch  of 
the  German  cameralists  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  (see  Cameralistic  Science  ; German 
School  of  Political  Economy),  was  the 
son  of  a professor  of  rhetoric  at  Leipzig,  and 
afterwards  became  a teacher  of  jurisprudence 
at  that  university.  An  ardent  adherent  of 
PuFENDOUF,  a teacher  of  natural  law,  he 
became,  though  strictly  religious  himself,  engaged 
in  a dispute  with  his  orthodox  colleagues.  He 
made  many  enemies  by  lecturing  after  1688 
in  German  instead  of  Latin.  In  1690,  he 
fled  from  the  persecution  of  his  opponents 
to  Halle,  where  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
allowed  him  to  continue  his  lectures  at  the 
school  for  young  noblemen  (Ritterakademie)  of 
that  place.  He  had  there  a large  following  of 
students,  and  this  led  the  elector  to  found  the 
university  at  Halle,  1694.  At  this  rapidly 
developing  university,  of  which  he  was  soon 
made  principal,  the  prince  being  the  head, 
Thomasius  gave  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
jurisprudence,  including  economics.  His  pro- 
posal to  establish  chairs  of  Cameralistic 
Science  at  the  universities  was  carried  out  a 
year  before  his  death,  as  in  1727  King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  I.  of  Prussia  appointed  Professor 
S.  P.  Gasser  to  the  chair  at  the  university  of 
Halle,  and  Professor  T.  C.  Dithmar  to  that  at 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  Thomasius  may 
•je  placed  between  Seckendorff  and  Schroder. 
Tims  he  was  nearer  in  mind  to  the  earlier  Cam- 
eralist, Ossa  of  Saxony,  whose  work  Prudentia 
regnativa,  1556,  he  republished  in  1717  with 
notes.  He  gives  no  fresh  ^^ews  in  this  ; his  other 
numerous  works  have  little  to  do  with  political 
economy. 


Thomasius  did  far  more  by  stimulating  the 
desire  to  study  than  by  any  original  work.  A 
resolute  opponent  of  the  “trial  of  witches,”  of 
judicial  torture,  and  the  inquisition,  he  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  harbingers  of  the  period 
of  enlightenment.  By  his  use  of  the  German 
language  in  his  pamphlets,  and  in  a monthly 
publication  he  brought  out  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  journal- 
ism in  his  country. 

[Luden,  Christian  Thomasius  nach  seinen  Schick- 
salen  und  Schriften,  Berlin,  1805.  — Hinrichs, 
Geschichte  der  Rechts-  und  Staatsprimtipien,  bk. 
iii.,  Leipzig,  1852.  — Bluntschli,  Geschichte  des 
allgemeinen  Staatsrechts,  Miinchen,  1864. — 
Roscher,  Geschichte  der  deiitschen  Nationalukono- 
mie  in  Deutschland,  Miinchen,  1874. — Nicoladoni, 
Chr.  Thomasius,  ein  Beitrcbg  ztur  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  AvfklWrung,  Dresden,  1889.]  a.  o. 

THOMPSON,  Thomas  Perbonet  (1783- 
1869),  the  midshipman- fellow  of  Queen’s,  the 
British  general  who  invented  an  enharmonic 
organ  and  an  Euclid  without  axioms,  is 
better  known  as  proprietor  of  the  Westminster 
Review  (1829-36),  M.P.  for  Hull  (1835-37) 
and  Bradford  (1847-52,  1857-59),  and  author 
of  tracts  in  favour  of  a limited  inconvertible 
paper  money  (Westminster  Review,  1824,  rep. 
1830  ; Catechism  on  the  Currency  (1848) ; 
Hansard,  3 S.  vol.  cxxii.  pp.  899-901),  and 
best  of  all  as  the  radical  anti-corn-law  pioneer 
and  author  of  The  true  Theory  of  Rent  (1826)  ; 
Catechism,  on  the  Com  Laws  (1827,  18th  ed. 
ster.  1834),  and  other  writings  absti’acted  by 
R.  Cobden  (1842).  The  “ true  theory  ” ascribed 
rent,  along  with  diminishing  returns,  to  rising 
prices  due  to  the  pressure  of  a growing  demand 
upon  a limited  supply.  Ricardo,  against  whom 
the  pamphlet  was  aimed,  also  wote  of  the 
high  price  of  corn  as  “causing”  rent  (Works, 
ed.  M'Culloch,  p.  40)  ; but  also  wTote  of 
diminishing  returns  as  “causing”  increased 
rent  (ib.  p.  202  ; although  he  usually  wrote 
“regulating”  a word  which  Thompson  wrongly 
construed  as  “causing”).  What  was  correct 
in  this  criticism  had  been  anticipated  by  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  (vol.  xxv.  p.  476)  ; 
and  Malthus,  Third  Report  on  Emigration, 
1826-27  (qu.  3341),  and  J.  B.  Say  endorsed 
it.  He  also  combated  Ricardo’s  and  J.  S. 
Mill’s  view  that  agricultural  improvements 
would  lower  rent ; but  all  three  disputants 
underrated  the  effects  of  increased  demand  for 
secondary  necessaries  of  life.  He  also  regarded 
land  tax  and  tithe — this  was  before  the  com- 
mutation— as  mere  deductions  from  rent,  not 
with  Ricardo  as  taxes  on  the  consumer.  But 
his  theoretical  writings  are  always  unsatisfactory. 
His  Catechism  on  the  Com  Laws,  praised  by 
Lord  King,  J.  Hume,  and  J.  S.  Mill  ( West- 
minster Revimu,  vol.  vii.  pp.  178-186),  was  the 
first  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
economical  polemics  which  the  free-trade  move- 
ment evoked.  The  method  was  doubtless 
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suggested  by  J.  B.  Say’s  CaUchisme  (1815)  ; 
but  its  point  and  humour  are  original. 

His  Exercises,  political  and  others  (1842),  collect 
his  ■writings  up  'to  date.  His  Audi  alteram  partem 
(1858-61)  and  Catechisms  on  the  Ballot  (1855, 
1864)  are  political. 

[A.  Bisset,  Notes  on  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Struggle 
(1884),  pp.  36-85. — A.  Held,  Sociale  Geschichie 
Englands  (1881),  pp.  325  et  seg. — S.  Smiles, 
Howitt’s  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. — C.  W.  Thompson, 
Jl/moir  (1869).  ] j.  d.  r. 

THOMPSON,  William  (?  1785-1833),  a 
socialistic  theorist  of  some  distinction,  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Cork.  He  was  a man 
of  singularly  pure,  unselfish,  and  public-spirited 
character,  and  an  earnest  student  of  moral, 
social,  and  political  science.  In  Bowring’s 
edition  of  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham  is 
given  a letter  from  the  philosopher  to  Thompson, 
who  had  consulted  him  on  the  subject  of  estab- 
lishing a “ Chrestomathic  ” school  in  Cork. 
This  is  followed  by  a second  letter  (September 
1819)  in  which  he  invites  Thompson  to  stay  at 
his  house  while  in  London.  Thompson  after- 
wards resided  -\vith  Bentham  for  several  years  ; 
but  besides  the  above,  there  is  no  further  men- 
tion of  him  in  Bowring’s  book.  He  was  under 
the  influence  of  Owen  as  well  as  Bentham,  and 
hence  we  find  in  him  a combination  of  radicalism 
with  socialism — of  the  love  of  freedom  with 
the  desire  for  equality  ; and  these  tendencies 
remained  unreconciled,  the  latter  finally  pre- 
dominating. His  principal  work  is  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  the  Distribution  of  W ealth 
most  condihcive  to  Human  Happiness  (1824). 
It  “ fell  still-born  from  the  press,”  says  William 
Pare,  who  republished  it  in  a considerably 
abridged  shape  in  1850.  Thompson  died  at 
Clounksen,  in  the  barony  of  Roscarbery,  county 
of  Cork.  He  made  a will  leaving  the  great 
bulk  of  his  property,  consisting  of  freehold 
estate  in  that  county,  to  trustees  for  the  pm-pose 
of  propagating  his  principles  and  aiding  in  their 
practical  application.  He  also  bequeathed  his 
books  to  the  library  of  the  first  co-operative 
community  that  should  be  established  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  Following  the  example  of 
Bentham,  and  wishing,  like  him,  to  protest 
against  what  he  considered  a mischievous  pre- 
judice, he  directed  that  his  body  should  be 
publicly  examined  by  a lecturer  on  anatomy,  and 
the  skeleton  preserved  in  an  anatomical  museum. 
His  editor  states  that  these  directions  were  com- 
plied with,  notwithstanding  strong  opi)osition 
on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  But 
the  disposition  of  his  property  was  contested  by 
some  of  his  relatives  ; and,  when  Pare  re-edited 
the  Inquiry,  litigation  resjiecting  it  was  still 
going  on  in  the  Irish  court  of  chancery. 

The  title  of  Thompson’s  principal  work  may  be 
regarded  as  implying  a protest  against  the  Ortho- 
dox Econo.mists,  who  declare,  as  did  Senior  for 
example,  that  they  are  concerned,  not  with  happi- 


ness, but  ■with  wealth,  and  are  i>erhaps  even  bound 
to  omit  all  considerations  which  have  no  influence 
on  wealth.  For  happiness,  Thompson  holds,  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  more  important  than  the 
increase  of  its  amount,  chiefly  because  a right  dis- 
tribution tends  to  moral  improvement.  To  this 
subject,  accordingly,  his  work  is  devoted.  He  sets 
out  from  the  principle  of  utility,  conceived  accord- 
ing to  the  Benthamite  formula,  and  from  the 
economic  assumption  that  labour  is  the  sole  source 
of  wealth,  as  well  as  the  sole  measure  of  value. 
He  then  lays  down  the  follo^wing  as  the  three 
natural  laws  of  distribution : “ (1)  All  labour  ought 
to  be  free  and  voluntary,  as  to  its  direction  and 
continuance  ; (2)  all  the  products  of  labour  ought 
to  be  secured  to  the  producers  of  them  ; and  (3) 
all  exchanges  of  these  products  ought  to  be  free 
and  voluntary.”  The  operation  of  the  second  law 
would  lead  to  inequality  of  distribution  ; but, 
according  to  him,  equality,  as  the  means  of  the 
greatest  happiness,  should  be  the  rule,  except  in 
so  far  as  inequality  is  admittedly  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  enjoyment  required  for 
the  stimulation  of  human  energies  and  the  con- 
sequent continuance  of  production.  As  things  now 
are,  the  labourer  receives,  instead  of  the  entire 
produce  of  his  labour,  only  a bare  maintenance,  a 
large  part  being  absorbed  by  the  claims  of  the 
landlord  for  rent  and  the  capitalist  for  profit. 
These  claims  he  does  not  absolutely  dispute,  but 
thinks  that  their  amount  should  be  greatly  reduced. 
Under  the  present  organisation  of  industry,  how- 
ever, he  believes  the  reconcilement  of  equality  ■with 
security  to  be  but  imperfectly  attainable,  amd  he 
accordingly  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  present 
economic  order,  resting  on  individual  competition, 
a new  system,  essentially  that  of  Owen,  founded 
on  mutual  co-operation  in  communities  based  on 
voluntary  association.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion here  summarised,  it  becomes  plain,  as 
Menger  has  observed,  that  Thompson  had  conceived 
and  worked  out  the  theory  of  surplus  value,  which 
has  been  commonly  attributed  to  RoDBERTrs  or 
Marx.  In  meeting  actual  or  possible  objections 
to  his  system,  he  goes  into  an  interesting  polemic 
against  the  doctrines  of  Malthus.  He  hoped  that 
the  r^une  of  voluntary  equality  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  and  the  means  of  enjoyment  ■would  be 
attained,  if  only  restraints  were  removed,  through 
the  action  of  re.ason,  early  education,  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ; and  repudiates  any  use  of 
force  to  establish  it.  Thompson’s  fa^ults  of  style 
have  interfered  with  the  effect  of  his  work.  His 
treatment  is  prolix,  there  is  a good  deal  of  re- 
petition, and  some  undue  elaboration  of  common- 
places. But  the  book  is  throughout  elevated  in 
moriil  tone,  and,  notwithstanding  its  erroneous  or 
visionary  elements,  contains  much  that  is  suggestive 
and  awakening. 

His  other  publications  were  ; An  appeal  of 
one-half  of  the  human  race,  M'omen,  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  other  half,  ilen^  to  retain  them  in 
political,  and  thence  in  civil  and  domestic  slavery  ; 
ui  reply  to  a paragraph  in  Mr.  {James)  Mill's 
celebrated  Article  on  Govertimenh  1825. — Labour 
Rewarded.  The  Claims  of  Labour  and  Capital 
conciliated ; or  how  to  secure  to  labour  the  whole 
products  of  its  exertions,  1827. — I'rartical  direc- 
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tioris  for  the  speedy  and  economical  establishment 
oj  Communities  on  the  principles  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation, United  Possessions,  and  Equality  of 
Exertions  and  of  the  means  of  enjoyment,  1830. 

In  the  last-named  work,  whilst  he  maintains  the 
necessity  of  freedom  in  entering  a community ; 
when  a member  has  once  entered,  freedom  is 
entirely  sacrificed  to  equality.  The  nature  of  the 
labour  to  be  performed  by  each  member  is  deter- 
mined by  a universal  vote,  which  practically  means 
that  it  is  fixed  by  the  elected  administrators  of  the 
community. 

[Pare,  preface  to  his  edition  of  Thompson’s  In- 
quiry.— Lippert  in  JJandb.  der  Slaatsw. — Held, 
Zicei  Bucher  air  soziaUn  Geschichte  Englands. — 
Menger,  Bas  Recht  auf  den  vollen  Arbeitsertrag. 
— J.  S.  Mill,  Auiob.  (ed.  1873),  p.  125.]  J.  k.  i. 

THONISSEN,  Jean  Joseph  (1816-91),  was 
born  at  Hasselt  (Belgium),  and  died  at  Louvain. 
A statesman  and  an  authority  of  the  first  rank 
on  criminal  law,  Thonissen  in  politics  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  while  he 
was  a sincere  supporter  of  the  Belgian  constitu- 
tion, he  gave  it  a second  place  to  the  encyclicals 
of  the  pope, — in  short  he  was  ultramontane. 

In  1871,  a Roman  Catholic  cabinet  attained 
power  for  the  first  time  in  Belgium.  Thonissen 
refused  then  to  take  part  in  it,  he  had  little 
ambition  for  power,  and  he  preferred  to  retain 
his  chair  at  the  Roman  Catholic  university  of 
Louvain,  where  from  1848  to  1884  he  gave 
instruction  in  penal  and  ciiminal  law.  It  was 
only  on  16th  Jime  1884  that  he  became  a 
minister  of  state,  but  in  October  1887  his 
health  obliged  him  to  resign  office. 

As  a lawyer  his  works,  and  in  particular  his 
£tudes  sur  le  droit  pinal  chez  les  anciens  (4  vols. 
8vo,1868, 1869,  andl875),  made  his  reputation. 
He  considered  capital  punishment  as  useless  for 
the  repression  of  crime,  and  frankly  sought  to 
abolish  it. 

As  an  economist  he  employed  his  elegant,  calm, 
and  lucid  style  to  contend  with  socialism  by  proof 
from  history.  Thus  in  1850  he  wrote  Le  Socia- 
lisme  et  ses  Promesses  (2  vols.  18mo),  and  in  the 
following  year  Le  Socialisme  dans  le  passS  (3  vols. 
18mo).  These  two  works  remodelled,  formed  the 
following  Le  Socialisme  depuis  Vantiquiie  jusqu’d 
la  constitution  frangaise  du  14  janvier  1852. 
“Ideas,”  he  wrote  in  the  introduction  of  this 
book,  “ should  be  combated  by  other  ideas.  . . . 
The  intelligence  of  the  masses  must  be  raised,  and 
morality  brought  home  to  their  hearts.”  But, 
according  to  him,  to  bring  morality  home  to  the 
heart  could  only  mean  to  reclaim  it  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  “ There  can  only  be  one  form  of 
worship,”  he  exclaimed,  19th  February  1873,  in 
the  tribune  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  where 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  electoral  college  of  Hasselt 
1863.  Thus  he  protested  against  freedom  of 
religion,  as  dming  the  same  session  he  protested 
against  freedom  of  the  press. 

His  loyal  and  open  mind,  his  cordial  and  sober 
bearing  in  private  life,  earned  him,  however, 
general  esteem  even  among  his  political  opponents. 

A.  0.  f. 


THORNTON,  Henry  (1762-1815),  banker, 
was  M.P.  for  Southwark  from  1783  tiU  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  (see  African  Companies, 
Early),  of  which  he  was  for  a time  chairman. 
Thornton  shared  the  views  of  his  friend  William 
Wilberforce,  and  was  the  representative  of 
business  among  a group  which,  though  small, 
was  a marvellously  well-equipped  body  of  men, 
and  of  whom  W.  Pitt  was  the  most  prominent. 
Thornton  was  in  favour  of  a graduated  income- 
tax  and  paid  his  contribution  himself  to  the 
exchequer  “on  the  scale  of  his  ideal  not  his 
legal  debt.”  (See  Contemporary  Review,  vol. 
Ixviii.  art.  on  “F.  F.  Stephen”  by  Miss  J. 
Wedgwood.)  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
devotional  works,  which  were  very  popular. 

Thornton  published  in  1802  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Paper  Currency  of 
England,  London,  8vo  ; the  value  of  which  is 
attested  by  T.  Tooke  in  his  History  of  Prices, 
vol.  iv.  p.  85.  It  was  reviewed  by  P.  Horner  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
November  1802,  with  the  aim  of  moulding  the 
irregular  materials  of  the  original  work  into  a 
useful  arrangement  (see  Memoirs  of  F.  Homer, 
vol.  i.  p.  203).  Horner’s  analysis  treats  the 
subject  under  four  heads : (1)  he  considers  the 
principles  involved  in  the  general  theory  of  paper 
credit ; (2)  and  (3)  he  summarises  'Thornton’s 
account  of  the  system  of  credit  and  paper  money 
established  in  England,  and  his  statement  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1787  (see 
Bullion  Committee,  Report  of)  ; and  (4)  he  quotes 
and  discusses  Thornton’s  views  with  regard  to 
the  influences  of  the  paper  currency  upon  prices. 
Thornton’s  book  contains  a temperate  defence  of 
the  action  of  the  legislature  in  suspending  cash 
payments.  He  also  published  in  181 1 the  Substance 
of  two  Speeches  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, London,  8vo. 

[Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxv.  pt.  i.  p.  182.] 

H.  E.  E. 

THORNTON,  William  Thomas  (1813- 
1880),  economist,  in  1836  entered  the  London 
house  of  the  East  India  Company  {q.v.). 
On  the  transfer  of  tlie  government  to  the 
crown,  Thornton  was  appointed  secretary  for 
public  works  in  the  India  office,  which  post  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  was  made  a C.B.  in 

1873.  Besides  the  economic  works  mentioned 
below,  he  published  several  volumes  of  verse, 
and  translated  Horace. 

Thornton’s  earlier  works  were  Overpopulation, 
London,  1846,  8vo,  and  A Plea  for  Peasant 
Proprietors,  London,  1848,  8vo,  a new  edition 
of  which,  enlarged  and  improved,  appeared  in 

1874.  His  work  On  Labour,  London,  1869,  8vo, 
is  of  greater  interest.  The  first  chapter  contains  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  the  theory  of  price,  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand. 
Thornton’s  own  view  is  that  price  is  deter- 
mined by  competition,  which  competition,  again, 
depends  upon  the  estimates  formed  by  the 
competitors,  of  jirospective  supply  and  demand, 
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the  competition  being,  in  nearly  all  cases,  between 
the  dealers.  The  price  of  labour  is  determined 
in  the  same  way  except  that  the  competition  is 
between  the  customers  and  not  the  dealers. 
“ In  a state  in  which  labourers  are  too  poor 
to  combine  . . . the  price  of  labour  is  deter- 
mined ...  by  combination  among  the  masters.” 
Incidentally  in  a footnote,  Thornton  attacks  the 
theory  of  the  Wages  Fund  [q.v.).  His  arguments 
called  forth  from  his  friend  and  colleague  J.  S. 
Mill  (q.v. ) a complete  retractation  of  his  former 
view.  The  chapter  “ on  the  claims  and  rights  of 
labour”  contains  a vigorous  onslaught  upon  the 
position  of  those  who  advocate,  on  the  grounds  of 
justice,  what  has  since  been  much  before  the  public 
under  the  phrase  of  “a  living  wage”  (see  Wages). 
Nevertheless,  Thornton  shows  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  working  classes.  At  a time  when 
trades  unions  were  not  strong,  as  they  are  now, 
in  public  opinion,  and  when  the  Sheffield  out- 
rages had  only  recently  occurred,  he  recognised  in 
unions  the  best  means  for  workmen  to  strengthen 
their  position.  Under  the  heading  of  “ labour 
and  capital  in  antagonism,”  he  discusses  in  turn 
the  “ Ends  of  trades  unionism,”  “ its  ways  and 
means,”  and  lastly  “its  good  and  evil.”  Sym- 
pathetic, hoivever,  as  is  his  attitude  towards 
unionism,  he  regards  it,  in  great  measure,  as 
educational,  and  as  tending  in  the  end  to 
bring  about  a closer  alliance  between  capital  and 
labour.  The  goal  to  which  he  looks  forward 
is  “capital  and  labour  in  alliance,”  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  book  contains  a sympathetic 
notice  of  industrial  partnerships  (see  Profit- 
Sharing),  co-operative  stores  and  co-operative 
societies  (see  Co-operation).  A poetic  epilogue 
sets  forth  “Labour’s  Utopia.”  Thornton  also 
wrote  Indian  Public  Works  and  cognate  Indian 
Topics,  London,  1875,  8vo. 

[Annual  Register,  1880,  p.  175.]  h.  e.  e. 

THRALL.  A person  in  thraldom,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  throel,  a slave  (see  Servus).  r.  h. 

THREE-FIELD  SYSTEM  (with  Two-Field 
System).  The  open  or  common  arable  fields 
of  medifeval  manors  were  most  frequently 
divided  into  three  sections,  which  appear  to 
have  been  very  often  called  the  East  Field, 
West  Field,  and  South  Field.  From  these 
have  been  derived  numerous  local  names  in  all 
parts  of  England.  These  hedgeless  fields  were 
divided  into  furlongs  by  wide  balks  of  grass, 
each  furlong  consisting  of  jiarallel  acre  or  half 
acre  strips  (sdioncs),  each  divided  olf  from  the 
next  by  a narrow  balk  of  turf.  At  one  end  of 
each  furlong,  where  the  plough  turned,  was  u 
slip  called  the  headland,  which  ran  transversely 
across  the  ends  or  heads  of  the  strips.  The 
holding  of  each  tenant,  whether  freeholder  or 
villein,  was  scattered  in  strips  all  over  these 
fields,  and  the  strips  which  formed  the  demesne 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  were  often  intermingled 
ivith  the  others.  These  were  cultivated  by  the 
joint  labour  of  his  tenants.  Two  of  these  fields 
were  under  crop,  while  the  third  lay  fallow  for 
twelve  months  ; or  rather,  i'rom  the  August 
harvest  of  one  year  to  the  autumnal  ploughing 


and  sowing  of  the  next.  Thus  field  A,  which  had 
been  sown  with  wheat  in  the  previous  autumn, 
would  be  reaped  in  August ; and  B,  which  was 
sown  with  barley  in  the  spring,  would  also  be 
harvested  about  the  same  time  ; but  C would 
have  been  lying  fallow  from  the  harvest  of  the 
previous  year.  The  following  year  A would 
yield  a crop  of  barley  ; B would  lie  fallow  ; 
and  C would  be  under  wheat.  In  the  third 
year  A would  be  fallow  ; B would  have  grown 
wheat ; while  C would  have  yielded  a crop  of 
barley  ; but  oats,  rye,  or  beans  would  of  course 
have  been  grown  occasionally  instead  of  barley. 
In  this  way,  out  of  a villein’s  virgate,  or  holding 
of  about  30  acres,  20  would  always  be  under 
crop.  The  system  is  shown  clearly  by  the 
words  which  Vinogradoff  quotes  from  an  In- 
quisition of  20  Hen.  III.  n.  14,  in  the  Record 
office : suTd  ibidem  860  acrae  terree  . . . et 
seminodoe  sunt  per  annum  acrae. 

On  the  two-fidd  system,  which  was  merely 
an  alternation  of  crop  and  fallow  on  the  arable 
land  of  a manor  divided  into  two  sections  or 
fields,  there  would  only  be  15  acres  of  each 
virgate  cultivated  annually.  It  was,  however, 
doubtless  the  custom  to  alternate  the  crop  on 
the  half  which  was  in  use,  wheat  being 
succeeded  after  the  fallow  year  by  barley,  oats, 
rye,  or  beaus. 

It  is  probable  that  the  villeins  (see 
ViLLANiJs)  who  joined  their  teams  to  work  the 
eight -oxen  ploughs  belonging  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  joined  them  simUarly  for  their 
own  common  cultivation.  The  scattered  slips 
of  one  villein  in  the  east  field,  for  instance, 
were  thus  being  ploughed  indiscriminately 
with  their  own  by  his  neighbours,  while  he 
and  some  associates  were  reciprocating  by 
equally  indiscriminate  ploughing  in  the  west 
field,  the  south  field  meanwhile  lying  fallow. 

These  hedgeless,  and  so  open  fields,  needed 
temporary  fencing  to  keep  the  cattle,  allowed 
to  wander  over  the  fallows,  from  trespassing 
on  the  crops,  and  one  of  the  laws  of  Ina 
("Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Sax.,  p.  21,  § 42),  in 
alluding  to  this,  shows  that  the  general  system 
was  at  work  in  the  7fh  century.  Its  opening 
woids,  “if  churls  have  a common  meadow 
or  otlier  partible  (geddl)  land  to  close  in," 
i.e.  to  fence,  clearly  relate  to  open-field  cultiva- 
tion with  its  land  ]\artible  into  virgates  and 
their  component  strijis. 

The  meadows  reserved  for  the  hay  crop  were 
similarly  fenced  in  for  the  necessary  part  of 
the  year  (see  Lammas  - Land.s),  and  were 
shared,  as  were  wood,  waste,  and  brushwood, 
in  due  proportion  to  the  amount  of  each  man  s 
arable  holding. 

This  curious  system  possibl}’  points, 
"VinogradolT  observes,  not  to  the  manor,  but 
to  the  primitive  Village  Communities  (?.r.), 
in  which  all  had  annually  apportioned  shares, 
and  no  one  owned  any  part  of  the  arable  land 
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in  severalty.  This  system,  which  still  sur- 
vives in  Russia  and  elsewhere  on  the  con- 
tinent, has  left  many  traces  in  modern 
England,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  thousands  of  enclosure  acts  have  been 
passed  to  effect  the  transition  to  present 
methods.  People  now  living  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  consolidating  property  which 
has  devolved  upon  them  in  the  state  of 
scattered  acre  plots  a mile  or  more  apart. 

[Scrutton,  Commons  and  Common  Fields. — 
Seebohm,  Village  Community.  — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage  in  England. — G.  L.  Gomme,  Village 
Community.']  R.  h. 

THREEPENCE.  English  silver  coin,  first 

struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

From  the  year  1663,  when  the  practice  of 
milling  the  edges  of  silver  coins  was  introduced, 
the  pieces  of  lower  denomination  than  the  sixpence 
were  no  longer  struck  for  general  circulation, 
though  they  were  manufactured  each  year  in 
small  quantities  for  distribution  with  the  Maundy 
alms.  Thus  the  threepence,  in  common  with  the 
other  Maundy  coins  (4d.,  2d.,  Id.),  is  still  issued 
wth  a smooth  edge. 

From  1663  to  1844  no  threepences  were  coined 
for  general  circulation.  In  1845,  however, 
£16,434  in  coins  of  this  denomination  were 
struck,  in  addition  to  the  small  quantity  required 
as  Maundy  coin ; and  from  that  date  to  the  present 
time  threepences  have  been  coined  for  general 
use  in  every  year  except  1847,  1848,  1852,  and 
1869,  when  coins  for  the  Maundy  distribution 
only  were  struck. 

The  following  list  gives  the  weights  of  the  coins 
of  this  denomination  since  their  introduction  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. : — 


Reign. 

Year. 

Weight. 

1 Fineness. 

Value  in  silver 
925  line  at 
5s.  Cd.  per  oz. 

Edward  VI.  . 
Elizabeth 
,,  to 

George  III. 
George  III.  and 
sutseqnently 

1552 

1560 

1601  to  I 
1816  / 
1816  and  \ 
onwards  / 

grs. 

24 

24 

22-25 

21-82 

925 

925 

925 

925 

31d. 

3id. 

3d. 

3d. 

F.  E.  A. 


THRIFT. 

1.  Natural  Conditions,  p.  539  ; 2.  Political  Conditions, 
p.  539  ; 3.  Opportunities  for  enjoyment  and  religious 
and  moral  ideas,  p.  539 ; 4.  Opportunities  for  saving 
and  the  reward  of  saving,  p.  539. 

Tlirift  may  be  defined  as  that  disposition 
which  leads  us  to  prefer  future  wellbeing  to 
present  enjoyment.  As  the  wealth  which  can 
be  extracted  from  natural  objects  has  limits, 
whilst  the  desires  of  man  are  unlimited,  it 
would  be  easy  even  for  the  most  favourably- 
situated  to  consume  in  idleness,  in  riot,  or  in 
sheer  waste,  the  whole  of  the  return  to  their 
labour.  That  mankind  do  not  usually  act  thus 


is  due  to  the  faculty  of  forethought.  Thrift  is 
made  possible  by  foresight ; it  is  strengthened 
by  habit  and  instruction.  Wealth  itself  is 
most  rapidly  increased  not  by  saving  at  all 
costs,  but  by  such  saving  as  is  compatible  wdth 
high  productive  efficiency.  Economists  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  note  the  circum- 
stances I'avourable  or  unfavourable  to  thrift,  as 
they  appear  to  operate  now  one  way  and  now 
the  other. 

1.  Natural  Conditions. — The  spirit  of  thrift 
may  be  encouraged  or  depressed  by  conditions  of 
soil,  climate,  and  situation.  In  some  countries 
nature  discourages  thrift  by  anticipating  every 
want ; in  others  by  making  the  return  of  self- 
denial  petty  or  uncertain.  Natural  conditions 
which  call  for  energetic  efi'ort,  and  ensure  its  reward, 
encourage  thrift ; and,  accordingly,  thrift  is  most 
conspicuous  among  the  peoples  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  utmost  frugality  and  simplicity  are 
often  practised  in  tropical  countries,  but  this  is 
commonly  due  to  a low  state  of  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction combined  with  a dense  population  ; in 
other  words,  it  is  the  result  of  necessity. 

2.  Political  Conditions.  — The  influence  of 
political  conditions  on  the  spirit  of  thrift  is 
manifold.  In  general,  order  and  security  stimulate 
thrift.  If  men  are  to  save,  they  must  be  assured 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  keep  the  wealth 
which  they  lawfully  acquire.  Political  freedom 
or  self  - government  may  strengthen  habits  of 
thrift  by  making  men  more  manly  and  rational. 
But  these  considerations  do  not  exhaust  the 
subject.  The  tyranny  which  excludes  a people 
from  public  life  and  social  distinction  sometimes 
intensifies  thrift  by  making  wealth  the  sole  object 
of  desire.  Thus  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages 
seemed  to  absorb  as  by  magic  the  wealth  of  the 
Christian  kingdoms  in  which  they  were  regarded 
as  an  inferior  race.  The  Christian  peoples  subject 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte  are  noted  for  their  spirit  of 
accumulation. 

3.  Opportunities  for  Enjoyment,  and  Religious 
and  Moral  Ideas.  — These  exert  an  immense 
influence  upon  the  practice  of  saving.  It  is  only 
in  exceptional  ages  that  any  considerable  part  of 
mankind  has  any  great  range  of  pleasures  ; but  in 
such  ages,  e.g.  the  prosperous  period  of  the  Roman 
empire  or  the  nineteenth  century,  the  expenditure 
on  pleasure  becomes  enormous.  Self-indulgence 
reacts  on  temperament,  and  the  public  become 
more  and  more  averse  to  the  privation  implied 
in  frugality.  Religious  ideas  may  modify  these 
tendencies ; there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an 
austere  form  of  religion,  if  it  does  not  break 
individual  energy,  favours  the  growth  of  riches. 
The  Lowland  Scotch,  the  New  Englanders,  and, 
in  a less  degree,  the  English  mercantile  class,  from 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  are  instances  which  will 
occur  to  all  students  of  national  character.  But 
whilst  individual  examples  of  asceticism  occur  in 
the  most  luxurious  age,  abundant  opportunities  of 
pleasure  sap  the  force  of  ascetic  doctrines  with  the 
body  of  the  people. 

4.  Opportunities  for  Saving,  ami  the  Reward 
of  Saving. — An  abundance  of  safe  and  profitable 
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investments  for  accumulated  capital  tends  to 
promote  the  spirit  of  thrift.  Throughout  the 
middle  ages  capital  was  scarce,  and  therefore 
commanded  high  rates  .of  interest,  but  the 
openings  for  its  safe  employment  were  few.  In 
modern  times  these  openings  have  been  multiplied. 
Savings  banks,  co-operative  and  building  societies, 
have  made  it  easy  to  invest  petty  savings,  and 
have  thus  diffused  the  spirit  of  accumulation. 
But  these  facilities  for  iuvestment  have,  in  com- 
bination with  other  causes,  promoted  the  growth 
of  capital  to  such  an  extent  that  the  return  on 
capital  has  seriously  diminished,  and  the  reward 
of  the  sacrifice  involved  in  thrift  has  dwindled  in 
proportion.  How  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest 
will  affect  the  spirit  of  thrift  is  a difficult  and 
interesting  question.  Men  must  continue  to  save 
as  au  insurance  against  want  of  employment, 
illness,  or  old  age  ; and  what  they  save  they  will 
continue  to  invest,  though  the  return  on  their 
investments  may  become  small.  Hope  is  the 
most  powerful  spur  to  thrift  as  to  every  other 
exertion  of  will,  and  it  must  be  enfeebled  when 
the  reward  of  exertion  grows  steadily  smaller  and 
smaller.  That  reward  will  disappear  altogether 
if  the  state  should  push  to  extremes  the  policy  of 
relieving  the  incapable  from  the  consequences  of 
their  incapacity  at  the  expense  of  those  who  could 
provide  for  themselves.  It  is  as  true  now  as 
when  Burke  employed  the  quotation  ; “ Magnum 
vectigal  est  parsimonia.”  Many  incidental  refer- 
ences to  the  causes  which  affect  thrift  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  systematic  treatises  of  political 
economy,  such  as  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of 
Nations,  Mill’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
Marshall’s  Principles  of  Economics;  and  the 
literature  of  philanthropy  abounds  in  suggestions 
for  encouraging  thrift.  Socialist  literature  con- 
tains many  passages  in  depreciation  of  thrift,  and 
Mummery  and  Hobson’s  Physiology  of  Industry 
is  an  ingenious  argument  against  extreme  thrift ; 
but  the  subject  is  hardly  one  which  admits  of 
discussion  in  separate  treatises.  f.  c.  m. 

THRYMSA.  An  imaginary  coin  or  money 
of  account  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  denote 
three-fifths  of  a shilling  when  its  value  was 
fivepence,  or  about  three-fourths  of  it  -when 
worth  fourpence.  It  was  therefore  perhajis 
equivalent  to  threepence  ; but  the  matter  is 
not  free  from  difficulty.  The  wergild  of  a 
ceorl  in  the  days  of  Althelstan  was  266 
thrymsas,  which  were  equal  to  200  Mercian 
shillings  (Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Sax.,  p.  71). 

R.  u. 

THUNEN,  Johann  Heinuicii  von  (1783- 
1850)  was  son  of  a landed  proprietor  in  Olden- 
burg. He  received  liis  early  education  at  the 
high  school  of  Jever,  which  was  near  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  was  afterwards  thoroughly 
instructed  in  tlio  theory  and  jiractice  of  agi'i- 
culture.  Ho  settled  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
on  the  estate  of  Tellow,  which  he  had  purchased, 
and  whicli  became  famous  for  the  perfect  sy'stem 
of  cultivation  which  lie  carried  out  there.  In 
1830  the  university  of  Rostock  conferred  ou 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy'. 


He  was  a noble-hearted  and  jmblic-spirited 
man.  Deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  the 
probability  of  a formidable  conflict  between  the 
capitalist  employers  and  the  artisan  class,  he 
devoted  serious  attention  to  social  questions. 
The  desire  to  do  something  towards  averting 
such  a catastrophe  prompted  alike  his  theoretic 
researches  and  his  practical  efforts.  He  thought 
it  monstrous  that,  as  the  economists  admit^, 
a working  man  obtained  for  his  labour  the 
bare  cost  of  his  maintenance,  and  he  studied 
for  a long  time  the  problem  of  normal  wages, 
TuUurgemdsser  ArheUslohn  (see  articles  on 
Wages).  He  believed  himself  to  have  dis- 
covered its  solution  ; but  his  theorem  on  the 
subject  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
“Setting  out,”  says  (Jossa,  “from  arbitrary 
and  insufficient  premises,  he  arrives  at  the 

conclusion  that  the  required  amount  is  the 

geometric  mean  between  a and  p,  where  a is 
the  value  of  the  things  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  labourer  and  p that  of  the 

products  which  are  the  fruit  of  his  labour.” 

Such  was  his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
this  foimula  that  he  desired  vop  to  be  en- 
graved on  his  tombstone.  It  may  here  be 
observed  that,  whatever  be  the  worth  of  the 
proposition  as  an  abstract  theorem,  Thiinen 
himself,  in  his  experience  at  Tellow,  found  it 
incapable  of  practical  application  from  the 
impossibility  of  determining  the  fruit  of  the 
labour  of  . each  individual,  and  accordingly 
adopted  a different  system — ^similar,  however, 
in  spirit  and  tendency — that,  namely,  of 
Peofit-sharing,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce. 

Eds  principal  work,  in  which  this  doctrine  of 
natural  wages  finds  a place,  is  entitled  I)er  isolirte 
Stoat  in  Beziehung  auf  Landwirthschaft  und 
National  - oelxmomie  (1st  vol.  1826,  2nd  ed. 
1842;  2nd  vol.  1850-1863;  3rd  vol.  1863). 
It  is  brightly  vTitten,  and  takes  rank  as  an 
economic  classic.  The  primary  object  of  the 
work  was  to  establish  certain  principles  by  which 
agriculturists  could  ascertain  the  best  system  of 
cultivation  to  be  adopted  under  given  conditions, 
and  in  particular  to  determine  the  natural  terri- 
torial distribution  of  those  systems  according  to 
the  distance  from  the  market.  He  had  studied 
the  theory  of  Rent  independently  of  Ricardo, 
and  arrived  at  results  similar  to  his ; but  he 
thought  the  “ rent  of  situation,”  though  not 
indeed  ignored  by  the  English  economist,  had  not 
been  sufficiently  considered  by  him.  He  applies 
to  the  problem  the  same  method  which  Ricardo 
habitually  followed,  the  study  of  an  imagined 
state  of  facts,  in  which  abstraction  was  made  of 
all  the  non-essential  features  of  the  real  case. 
He  supposes  an  isolated  region,  without  narigable 
rivers  or  canals,  similar  throughout  as  regards 
fertility  ; and  he  asks  according  to  what  law  the 
distance  from  the  centre,  where  the  sole  market 
is  situated,  modifies  the  system  of  cultivation  to 
be  pursued  in  the  several  concentric  belts  of 
territory.  That  distance  is,  of  course,  only  one 
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of  the  elements  of  the  practical  question  which 
the  cultivator  has  to  decide,  the  system  to  be 
adopted  as  the  most  profitable  depending  also  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  the  price  of  labour, 
and  other  data  ; and  the  eftects  of  these  other 
conditions  would  require  to  be  studied  separately 
in  a similar  manner.  But  the  method  followed  is 
legitimate,  provided  that  no  real  element  is  finally 
left  out  of  account.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
verify  results  arrived  at  in  this  way  ; and  they 
have,  like  those  of  Ricardo,  lost  much  of  the 
practical  value  which  might  otherwise  belong  to 
them  by  the  opening  of  the  home  markets  to  the 
productions  of  distant  countries. 

The  first  part  of  Der  isolirte  Staat  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Laverriere  (1852),  and  the 
second  by  WolkoflF  (1857). 

[Roscher,  Gesch.  der  JSf.  0.,  p.  879. — Cossa, 
Introd.  to  the  Study  of  P.  E.,  English  ed.  p.  404. 
— Lippert  in  Eandb.  der  Staatswissenschaften. — 
Medley 'Sa.ylai,  Profit-Sharing,  1884.]  j.  k.  i. 

TICAL.  The  standard  of  value  and  the 
money  of  account  in  Siam  is  the  tical,  a silver 
coin  weighing  233 ‘5  grains  of  silver  902  fine. 
It  is  rated  as  equal  to  three-fifths  of  a Mexican 
Dollar  (q.v.).  The  tical  is  divided  into  thirty- 
two  pies,  the  Pie  (q.v.)  being  itself  divided 
into  ats  and  half-ate.  Turn  hundred  cowries 
are  generally  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
pie,  but  since  the  coinage,  in  1887,  of  copper 
pies,  ats,  and  half-ats,  the  use  of  cowrie  shells 
(see  Cowrie),  as  currency,  has  been  largely 
discontinued. 

The  Siamese  currency  system  is  as  follows : — 

1 bronze  coins. 

= 1 piej 

= 1 fuang  1 

= 1 salung  j-silver  coins. 

4 salungs  or  32  pies=l  tical  J 
4 ticals  =1  tamlunglmoneys  of  ac- 

20  tamlungs  = 1 cattie  j count. 

F.  E.  A. 

TILLAGE  DUTIES  is  a term  found  in  the 
Irish  financial  system  before  the  union  with 
Great  Britain.  In  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage 
tillage  of  the  sod  and  inland  navigation  (3  Geo. 
II.  c.  3,  Irish).  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  act,  and  to  them  power  was  given 
to  levy  certain  small  duties  on  dice,  cards,  plate, 
coaches,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  c.  A.  H. 

TIME  BARGAINS. 

Defined,  p.  541 : Contracts  for  Future  Delivery,  p.  541 ; 
Options,  p.  541 ; Time  Bargains  in  Special  Goods, 
p.  542 ; Time  Bargains  in  Goods  Described  by  Quality, 
p.  542 ; Produce  Clearing  Arrangements,  p.  542  ; Ger- 
man Legislation  on  Time  Bargains,  p.  542 ; Effect  of 
German  Legislation  on  Business,  p.  543. 

Time  Bargains  are  contracts  entered  into 
between  two  parties  for  the  transfer  at  a 
fixed  price  of  a certain  quantity  of  a com- 
modity, security,  or  right  from  one  to  the 
other  on  a specified  future  date  or  within  a 
specified  time  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 
In  colloquial  language  they  fall  under  two  heads, 


viz.  (1)  sales  or  purchases  for  “future”  or 
“forward”  delivery;  (2)  options. 

(1)  Gondracts  for  future  Delivery. — In  practice 
the  parties  to  these  contracts  are  the  body  of 
persons  forming  “the  market”  in  the  article 
or  security  dealt  in  and  the  persons  doing 
business  with  them.  The  terms  employed 
to  denote  such  contracts  vary  in  difierent 
departments  of  business.  On  the  stock  ex- 
change all  contracts  are  for  future  delivery 
unless  otherwise  specified,  the  “contract  note” 
stating  that  such  and  such  a security  has  been 
bought  or  sold  for  the  next  “settlement” — that 
is  within,  at  longest,  nineteen  days  from  the 
date  of  purchase  ; the  intervals  between  stock 
exchange  settlements  being  usually  about 
fifteen  days,  and  only  occasionally  longer, 
except  for  consols,  in  which  there  are  monthly 
settlements.  In  practice  actual  delivery  of 
securities  may  take  longer  owing  to  various 
causes,  such  as  delay  in  obtaining  signatures  to 
transfer  deeds,  but,  in  theory,  the  conti-act 
should  be  fulfilled  on  the  date  mentioned.  If 
a buyer  or  seller  wishes  to  take  or  make  imme- 
diate delivery,  the  bargain  is  entered  as  “for 
cash  ” ; but  such  bargains  can  only  be  made, 
except  as  a matter  of  negotiation,  in  consols 
and  a few  other  stocks  of  the  highest  class. 
For  these  latter  two  prices  are  regularly  quoted 
in  the  official  list — one  “for  money”  and  the 
other  “for  the  account.”  Even  in  their  case, 
however,  the  price  par  excellence  is  the  “ ac- 
count” price,  and  any  one  inquiring  “what  are 
consols  now,”  would  receive  that  price  as  a 
reply. 

In  other  great  markets,  such  as  those  for 
wheat,  cotton,  iron, . and  other  leading  com- 
modities, the  usual  practice  is  to  quote  a price 
for  “prompt”  delivery  and  a series  of  other 
prices  for  a fortnight,  and  for  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  months  “forw'ard.”  The  customs  in 
these  markets  vary  from  time  to  time,  being 
changed  to  suit  the  altering  conditions  of  busi- 
ness. In  wheat  and  cotton  it  is  often  possible 
to  make  contracts  six  or  seven  months  “forward,” 
either  for  delivery  or  sale;  in  iron  the  most 
usual  forward  terms  are  “one month”  or  “three 
months,”  but  there  have  been  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  Glasgow  pig-iron  market  when 
“cash  in  a fortnight”  was  one  of  the  recognised 
modes  of  settling  transactions.  In  all  these 
cases  the  principle  is  the  same,  namely,  that  the 
parties  agree  that  a certain  quantity  of  a given 
article  shall  be  transferred  for  a consideration 
at  a given  date. 

(2)  Options. — An  option  contract  gives  the 
buyer  of  the  option  (called  on  the  stock  ex- 
change the  “giver,”  because  he  “gives”  money 
for  the  option)  the  right  to  purchase,  or  sell, 
a specified  amount  of  a certain  commodity  or 
security,  during  a period  the  termination  of 
which  is  stated  in  the  contract.  It  is  more 
frequently  employed  in  the  case  of  securitie.s 


2 half-ats 
2 ats 
4 pies 
2 fuangs 
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than  commodities.  The  stock  exchange  dealer 
in  options  quotes  a price  expressed  as  so  much 
per  cent  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  stocks  he 
is  prepared  to  do  bargains  in  on  this  system. 
If  he  “takes  money”  for  the  right  to  buy  a 
security  from  him,  he  is  selling  a “call.”  If  he 
receives  the  consideration  for  the  right  to  sell 
to  him,  he  sells  a “j)ut.”  Dealings  are  also  not 
unfrequently  made  in  “put  and  call”  options; 
and  in  this  case  the  “taker”  of  the  money  con- 
tracts either  to  buy  from  or  to  sell  to  the  “giver” 
at  the  latter’s  option,  within  the  period  named. 
The  price  for  this  option  is  of  course  higher 
than  for  “single”  options  (see  Put  and  Call). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  a “time 
bargain”  which  makes  it  necessarily  a specu- 
lative transaction  for  either  party.  (See  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Medley  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  London  stock 
exchange,  8437  et  seq.). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  those  who  attack 
“time  bargains”  as  encouraging  speculation,  almost 
invariably  mean  bargains  in  which  the  party  whom 
we  may  call  the  “customer,”  as  opposed  to  the 
merchant,  dealer,  or  “jobber,”  makes  a sale.  In 
other  words,  they  disapprove  of  sales  for  the  fall, 
and  think  that  they  can  be  prohibited,  failing  to 
perceive  the  elementary  truth  that  for  every  seller 
there  must  be  a buyer.  It  is  strange  that  this 
fact  with  all  it  implies  is  so  often  forgotten.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  any  one  who  wshes  to 
understand  the  phenomena  of  markets  to  keep  it 
firmly  in  his  mind. 

[Arthur  Ellis,  Market  Fluctuations.  The  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  1877,  in  which  various 
witnesses,  besides  Mr.  Medley  referred  to  .above, 
gave  their  views  on  “ time  bargains.”] 

[See  Clearing  System  ; Dealer  ; Exchange, 
Stock;  Futures;  Grading;  Jobber;  Market; 
Options  ; Produce  Clearing  ; Prompt  ; Put  and 
Call  ; Settling  Day.]  w.  h. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  tliat  in  the  case  of  stock- 
exchange  transactions,  which  are  nominally  settled  on 
the  half-monthly,  and  in  the  case  of  consols  on  the 
monthly  account-day,  the  really  speculative  transactions 
are  not  generally  closed  on  the  next  account-day,  but 
carried  over  (see  Carrying  Over).  No  doubt  the 
difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the  market  price 
of  the  day  must,  when  the  account  is  made  up,  be  paid  ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  many  time  bargains  in  produce,  the 
margin  must  also  bo  constantly  kept  up,  this  does  not 
differentiate  stock-exchange  time  bargains  from  pnxluce 
time  bargains.  The  real  difference  between  tlio  two 
classes  of  transactions  is,  that  the  produce  speculation 
is  for  a definite,  the  stock-exchange  speculation  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Stock  - exchange  Options  are  very  rarely  sold  for 
the  next  account-day.  Sometimes  a very  long  time  is 
given.  In  this  case  therefore  the  vendor’of  the  option, 
who  runs  an  unlimited  risk,  speculates  for  a definite 
long  period,  without  having  to  pay  up  difl'erences  or  to 
keep  up  a margin,  as  he  would  have  to  do  in  the  case  of 
a speculative  unconditional  sale  on  the  stock  exchange 
or  of  a time  bargain  in  iwoducc. 

Time  bargains  in  produce  must  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  In  the  one  case  specified  goods  are  sold, 
in  the  other  case  a quantity  of  goods  descril)ed  by 
quality,  but  not  otherwise  specified,  is  sold. 

(a)  Time  haryains  in  goods.— \{  a cargo  of 

sugar  shipped  per  Caslalm  whicli  left  Mauritius  on  the 
1st  Kebruary,  is  sold,  the  purchaser  need  not  takedeliverv 
till  the  cargo  arrives,  which  may  take  tliree  months.  As 


a general  rule  the  ships  which  carry  such  cargoes  call  for 
orders  in  the  Channel  and  Uie  purchasers  are  frequently 
speculators  who  try  to  resell  the  cargo  either  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  some  continental  port.  On  arrival 
of  the  ship  in  Falmouth,  or  whatever  other  port  may  be 
selected,  the  captain  telegraphs  to  the  consignee  of  the 
ship,  who  informs  the  purchaser,  who  then  directs  the 
ship  to  proceed  to  the  port  to  which  he  has  sold  the 
cargo.  In  this  case  the  vendor  is  not  a speculator,  but 
the  purchaser  generally  is — ^he  does  not  intend  to  take 
delivery  himself,  but  to  resell  before  srrivaL 

(b)  Time  bargains  in  goods  described  by  quality. — These 
are  generally  of  a more  speculative  chaia^r  than  those 
first  named,  because  both  vendor  and  purchaser  may  be 
speculators ; the  funner  may  sell  goods  he  does  not 
possess  with  the  intention  of  repurchasing  at  a cheaper 
price,  the  latter  may  not  Intend  to  take  delivery,  but  to 
sell  with  a profit,  and  only  to  pocket  the  difference. 
But  time  bargains  of  this  nature  are  frequently  entered 
into  by  the  purchaser  for  entirely  non-sp^nlative 
purx>oses.  Thus  a spinner  who  uses  certain  qualities  of 
cotton,  and  has  sold  yam  to  the  consumer  for  several 
months  ahead,  must  buy  the  qualities  of  cotton  used  by 
him  for  delivery  at  the  time  he  wants  them.  It.  his  case 
the  omission  to  make  a time  bargain  vxnild  be  speculation. 

Produce  Clearing  arrangernents  deal  exclusively  with 
time  bargains  in  goods  described  by  quality.  The  work- 
ing of  these  time  bargains  cannot  be  properly  ••nderstoo'l 
unless  these  clearing-house  arran^ments  are  studied. 
There  are  three  important  clearing-houses  of  this  nature 
in  England  : — 

(а)  The  Cotton  Association  in  Liverpool  for  time 
bar^ins  in  cotton  (see  Clearing  System,  Cotto* 
Clearing). 

(б)  The  Cora  Association  of  Liverpool  for  time  bargains 
in  wheat  and  grain  generally. 

(c)  The  London  Produce  Clearing-House  for  all  kinds 
of  produce,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  time  bargains  in 
cofl'ee  (see  Clearing). 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  time  bargains  in  goods 
described  by  quality  are  necessarily  confined  to  certain 
kinds  of  goods  produced  in  qualities  which  can  be  easily 
classified  by  reference  to  certain  standard  types.  With 
some  kinds  of  goods  (e.g.  wool)  this  is  impossible. 
Such  goods  are  therefore  generally  bought  by  sample 
obtained  from  the  specified  lot  which  the  vendor  has  to 
sell.  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine,  by  the  aid  of 
statistics,  whether  the  fluctuations  in  this  class  of  goods 
are  less  violent  than  the  fluctuations  in  those  whidi  are 
sold  by  description.  The  result  would  throw  some  light 
on  the  economic  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  time 
bargains. 

German  legislation  on  time  bargains. — The  subject  of 
time  bar^ins  was  gone  into  very  carefully  by  an  imperial 
commission  in  Berlin  which  took  evidence  four  or  five 
years  ago  under  the  chainnansbip  of  Dr.  Koch,  the 
governor  of  the  Reichsbank. 

The  report  of  the  commission  led  to  the  passing  of 
the  German  Bourse  Ijiw  of  1S96,  which,  however,  went 
much  further  in  the  direction  of  state  interference  than 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report,  and  the 
proposals  of  tlie  original  Government  Bill.  The  statute 
in  question,  which  came  into  force  on  1st  January  1897, 
after  defining  the  tenn  “ time  bargains  " in  a somewhat 
complicated  manner,  and  so  as  to  exclude  contracts  of 
the  nature  described  above,  sub.  (A),  deals  with  the 
class  of  transactions  to  which  it  refers  in  two  separate 
ways  : (a)  it  prohibits  time  bai^ins  (1)  in  mining  and 
industrial  share.s,  and  in  .shares  in  companies  not  having 
a ca)iit.al  of  at  least  20,000,000  marks  (£1,000,000) ; (2) 
in  corn  and  flour  ; (3)  in  such  stock-exchange  securities 
or  kinds  of  produce  as  the  federal  council  or  the 
authorities  of  any  stock  exchange  or  produce  exchange 
may  by  order  declare  to  be  subject  to  the  prohibition  : 
(b)  as  regards  such  classes  of  time  bargains  as  are  not 
prohibited  under  the  rules  referred  to  sub.  a,  it  provides 
that  they  cannot  be  entered  into  except  by  persons 
registered  as  dealers  on  a register,  to  l>e  kept  for  the 
imriiose  by  the  authorities  by  whom  the  local  mercantile 
registers  are  kept  and  open  to  public  inspection,  and 
paying  an  admission  foe  and  an  annual  lustration  fee. 

Time  bargains  in  prohibited  securities  or  produce, 
and  all  time  bargains  between  parties  not  being  both 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  re- 
quirements. are  void,  ns  well  as  any  contracts  of  agency 
or  ]iartnerstiip  with  reference  to  any  such  time  bargains. 
It  is  also  jiTOvide*!  that  time  bargains  of  the  first- 
mentioned  kind  may  not  l>e  effected  through  any  official 
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broker,  or  referred  to  iu  any  printed  list  of  quotations 
(Bdrsengesetz,  §§  48-69). 

Effect  of  Gtrman  legislation  on  business. — The  effect  of 
these  provisions  as  regards  trade  in  produce  — more 
especially  com — has  been  partly  to  decentralise  business 
by  withdrawing  it  from  the  great  markets  for  time 
bargains  to  provincial  places  in  wliich  business  in 
specified  goods  is  transacted,  which  in  several  respects 
is  an  advantage ; but  it  also  appears  that  a great  part 
of  the  business  in  question  has  been  driven  away  Irom 
Germany  altogether.  This  may,  however,  in  part  be 
due  to  the  spii-it  of  non-compromising  opposition  with 
which  the  act  was  met  by  the  traders  concerned. 
Several  means  of  evasion  have  been  attempted,  but 
their  legality  is  disputed.  It  is  clear  that  the  act 
has  not  stopped  or  hindered  speculation,  for  which 
there  are  always  so  many  channels  open  that  the 
obstruction  of  one  or  two  must  of  necessity  be  in- 
effective ; but  the  restriction  of  speculation  was  not  the 
principal  object  of  the  act,  which,  especially  as  regards 
com,  was  intended  to  promote  a greater  steadiness  of 
prices,  on  the  assumption  that  fluctuations  must  be 
more  violent  as  long  as  time  bargains  are  allowed,  as 
these  may  be  entered  into  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
whilst  business  iu  specified  goods  is  naturally  restricted 
to  the  stock  of  goods  in  existence.  Tlie  time  during 
which  the  act  was  in  force  has  been  too  short  to  allow 
any  reliable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  to  its  effective- 
ness in  this  respect,  but  it  seems  probable  that  a pro- 
hibition extending  to  one  country  only  cannot  have  a 
permanent  influence  on  prices.  As  regards  stock- 
exchange  transactions,  the  effect  has  been  to  divert  the 
speculation  from  time  bargains  to  cash  business  with 
borrowed  money  or  borrowod  securities,  which  affords 
exactly  the  same  facilities  for  gambling  transactions  as 
business  in  time  bargains. 

[.See  Bbrsen-Enquete-Kommission ; Stenographische  Be- 
richte,  with  reference  to  answers  to  questions  2-9  (and  see 
the  a.imirable  summary  of  the  answers  in  the  index); 
BoTsen  - Enquete  ■ Kommission : Sitzungs  - Protokolle  (par- 
ticularly pp.  241-367);  see  also  the  articles  “ Borsen- 
geschalte,"  “ Zeitgeschaite,"  “ Bbrsenwesen"  (1st  sup- 
plementary volume),  “ Borsengesetz”  (2nd  supplement- 
ary volume),  in  Conrad’s  Handwbrterbilch  and  Professor  I 
Weber’s  articles  in  Goldschmidt’s  Zeitschrijl  fiir  Handels- 
reclU,  vols.  43-45.]  E.  s. 

TITHES. 

General  Statement,  p.  543  ; Tithe  Commutation  Act 

1836,  p.  545 ; Tenns  of  Commutation,  p.  545 ; Im- 
propriated Tithe,  p.  545  ; Incidence  of  Tithe,  p.  545. 

Tithes  were  originally  free-will  offei’ings, 
but  gradually  became  compulsory,  first  by 
church  law,  aftenvards  by  statutes.  Much  of 
the  law  concerning  them  was  the  growth  of 
practice  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  The  earliest 
authentic  mention  of  them,  as  customary  in 
England,  seems  to  be  in  a document  of  the 
end  of  the  7 th  century  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils,  iii.  191,  203).  Neither  the  contested 
IJoints  of  date  and  of  the  tripartite  division, 
nor  the  process  by  which  a large  proportion  of 
tithes  was  aerjuired  by  religious  houses  or  im- 
propriated by  laymen,  need  be  dealt  with  here  ; 
but  the  fact  that  a large  part  of  the  country 
has  in  consequence  been  for  many  centuries 
tithe-free  is  of  real  economic  interest.  Pope 
Pascal  II.  (1099-1118)  exempted  all  the  lands 
of  abbeys,  monasteries,  etc. , from  the  payment 
of  tithes  ; Adrian  IV.  (1154-1159)  restricted 
the  exemption  to  Cistercians,  Templars,  and 
Hospitallers;  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216) added 
the  Prsemonstratensians  ; the  Lateran  council 
of  1215  ordained  that  only  lands  held  before 
that  date  by  these  four  “privileged  orders” 
should  be  tithe-free.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  the  bulk  of  the  monastic  lands 


made  over  to  the  king  by  31  Hen.  ATII.  c.  13 
remained,  or  became,  by  statute  exempt  from 
tithes  ; but  the  lands  of  houses  dissolved  before 
that  year,  1539,  were  made  subject  to  tithes  if 
they  had  been  free  before.  Forest  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown  or  its  lessee,  but  not  of  its 
feottee,  were  also  free  fr’om  this  charge. 

Tithes  were  the  tenth  part,  free  of  the  cost 
of  cultivation,  but  not  of  collection,  of  the 
yearly  increase  of  the  land  “ by  the  act  of  God,” 
not  of  the  substance  of  the  gi'ound  except  in  a 
few  customary  and  local  instances.  They  were 
of  three  kinds — predial,  arising  inunediately 
from  the  soil ; mixed,  arising  from  things 
nourished  by  the  soil ; personal,  arising  from 
the  profits  of  industry.  Predial  tithes  were 
paid  by  gi-ain  of  all  sorts,  hemp  and  flax,  hay, 
fruit,  herbs,  saffron,  acorns  (under  certain  con- 
ditions), i-uslies,  wood  of  less  than  twenty  years’ 
growth,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  non-tirnber 
trees,  even  of  older  gi-owth  ; mixed  tithes  were 
of  colts,  calves,  lambs,  wool,  pigs,  fowls  or  their 
eggs  (not  both),  ducks,  geese  (but  perhaps  not 
turkeys),  milk  or  cheese  (not  both),  pigeons,  and 
bees  (in  the  form  of  wax  and  honey).  Personal 
tithes  were  the  tenth  of  the  clear  jirofit  of  trades- 
men and  artificers,  with  the  tithes  of  mills  and 
of  fishing  which  were  reckoned  as  personal — iu 
the  latter  case  the  tenth  fish  was  usually  com- 
muted for  a small  sum  of  money.  Only  in  a 
few  exceptional  instances  was  tithe  paid  on 
mines,  quandes,  limekilns,  and  salt ; and  it  is 
only  in  the  city  of  London  and  a very  few  other 
towns  that  houses  and  building  lauds  have  been 
subject  to  tithes  until  commuted  by  the  City  of 
London  Tithes  Act  of  1879  (42  k 43  Viet.  c. 
176). 

Corn,  hay,  and  wood  composed  the  great  or 
rectorial  tithes  ; all  others  belonged  to  the  class 
of  small  or  vicarial  tithes.  In  1836  the  former 
were  usually  reckoned  at  from  5s.  to  7s.,  the 
latter  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  an  acre. 

That  disputes  should  arise  was  not  wonderful. 
A claim  put  forward  by  a parson  just  before  the 
Commutation  Act  of  1836  to  the  tithe  of  turnips 
grown  to  feed  sheep,  when  tithe  would  be  paid 
later  on  of  the  same  sheep  in  the  form  of  lambs 
and  wool,  illustrates  one  side  of  the  question 
{Parliamentary  Debates,  1835)  ; but  it  is  jiretty 
certain  that  the  clergy  suffered  oftener  than  the 
farmers  from  unfair  treatment.  Vexatious 
claims,  unjust  resistance  to  just  claims,  the  in- 
convenience caused  to  the  clergy  by  their  being 
obliged  to  receive  their  dues  in  kind,  and  to 
collect  them  themselves  into  their  tithe-barns 
off'  the  different  farms  in  the  parish,  often  pro- 
duced most  undesirable  friction  between  tithe- 
owners  and  tithe-payers,  between  jiastors  and 
their  flocks.  In  later  times,  as  the  pressiu'e  of 
population  increased  the  value  of  land,  and  as 
enclosures  became  common,  such  a charge  upon 
cultivation  no  doubt  hindered  the  outlay  of 
capital  upon  the  land,  and  thus  economic  argu- 
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ments  were  added  to  social  and  moral  objections 
to  tithes  in  kind,  or  even  to  tithes  at  all. 
Many  enclosure  acts,  especially  after  1750,  in- 
cluded clauses  for  endowing  the  parson  with 
glebe  land,  apparently  usually  a seventh  or 
eighth  part  of  the  land  enclosed,  in  lieu  of  tithes 
(^Parliamentary  History,  xxii.  47,  for  debate  in 


Lords  on  such  a clause,  1781)  ; one  reason  for 
the  cliange  being  that,  after  enclosure,  com  land, 
if  titheable,  was  in  danger  of  being  converted 
to  pasture  which  was  tithe -free.  Another 

method  of  remedying  the  inconvenience  of  pay- 
ments in  kind  was  by  voluntary  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  commute  the  tithes  into 
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a corn  rent  payable  in  money,  or  by  arranging 
some  other  ‘ ‘ modus  decimaudi  ” ; but  such  agree- 
ments had  to  he  renewed  with  each  incumbent, 
as  none  could  bind  his  successor. 

TWie  Comvivlation  Act  of  1SS6. — A general 
alteration  of  the  whole  system  was  first  made 
after  several  attempts  by  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act  of  1836,  6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  71.  By 
this  law  tithes  were  converted  into  a rent 
charge,  a com  rent  payable  in  money  cal- 
culated on  the  average  tithe  paid  in  each  parish 
during  the  seven  years  previous  to  1836,  and 
fluctuating  yearly  in  value  according  to  a sep- 
tennial average  of  the  prices  of  wheat,  harley, 
and  oats.  The  table  on  the  preceding  page 
(WiUich)  shows  the  fluctuations  in  prices  and 
rent  charge  since  that  date. 

Personal  tithes,  except  of  mills,  and  the  Corn 
Rents  {q.v.)  already  substituted  in  some  eases, 
were  not  touched  by  the  act  of  1836  ; the 
former  have  become  nearly  obsolete,  the  latter 
were  allowed  by  23  & 24  Viet.  c.  93  to  be 
commuted  into  a rent  charge  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  tithe  on  hop  grounds,  orchards,  and 
gardens  was  to  be  specially  valued  for  rent 
charge  upon  a seven  years’  average,  with  provi- 
sions for  change  of  cultivation  on  such  lands 
and  for  lands  newly  cultivated  in  these  ways  ; 
and  this  “extraordinary”  tithe,  though  affected 
by  subsequent  laws,  stiU  remains  a charge  upon 
such  lands  except  where  it  has  been  redeemed 
under  the  act  of  1886,  49  & 50  Viet.  c.  54. 
Power  was  given  in  1836  to  the  clergy  to  sell 
or  pull  down  the  now  useless  tithe-barns. 

As  tithe  rent  charge  and  rent  bear  no  relation 
to  each  other,  they  do  not  rise  or  fall  together. 
Between  1836  and  1876,  land  rental,  according 
to  Sir  James  Caird,  rose  from  33  to  50  millions, 
tithes  remaining  at  4 millions.  Of  late  years, 
as  in  the  decade  ending  1897,  rent  in  many 
parts  of  England,  especially  in  the  corn-growing 
districts,  dropped  more  in  proportion  than 
tithes.  But  sometimes  with  increasing  produce 
the  tithes  have  become  greater  than  the  rent, 
especially  on  hop  lands  and  where  the  cost  of 
cultivation  is  high,  as  tithes  do  not  share  in 
the  expenses  of  cultivation.  In  the  old  poor- 
law  days,  however,  when  labourers’  wages  were 
supplemented  by  the  poor  rate,  tithes,  which 
are  subject  to  rates,  did  practically  bear  part  of 
the  cost  of  tillage. 

By  the  Tithe  Act  of  1891  the  liability  to 
pay  tithe  rent  charge  was  imposed  on  the 
owner  of  land  notwithstanding  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  between  such  owner  and  the 
occupier.  See  Teinds  (Scotland). 

[Gibson,  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani. — 
Watsoti,  Clergyman  8 Imw. — Phillimore,  Ecclesi- 
o^lical  Law. — Lord  Selborne,  Ancient  Facts  and 
Fictions  and  Endawmxnis  and  Establishments  of 
the  Church  of  England. — Selden,  Hist,  of  Tithes. 
— Lindwood,  Promnciale. — Willich’s  Commutation 
Tables. — Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  England. — Caird, 
VOL.  lit 


Landed  Interest. — Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol. 
xxxii. — Inderwick,  Taxces  on  Agriculture,  a speech 
against  the  extraordinary  tithe. — Hansard,  Debates, 
9th  Feb.  1836. — Clarke,  Hist,  of  Tithes  (uncriti- 
cal and  one-sided). — Parnell,  Financial  Reform. — 
Rogers,  Industrial  and  Cominercial  Hist.,  218. — 
Cunningham,  Industry  and  Commerce,  Modem 
Times. — Morris  Fuller,  Nat.  Review,  Nov.  1886. 
See  Tithes,  Appendix].  e.  g.  p. 

Terms  of  Commutation.  — The  average  value  for  tlie 
seven  years  ending  with  1835  was  taken  for  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  severally.  Then  it  was  asked  how  many 
bushels  of  each  at  cost  price  would  make  £33  ; 6 : 8,  the 
aggregate  to  be  £100,  and  in  each  parish  its  tithe  was 
fixed  at  so  many  of  these  £100.  It  worked  out  thus : 
wheat,  7s.  OJd.  x 94-96  ; barley,  3s.  lljd.  x 168-42  ; oats, 
2s.  9d.x  242-42.  These  multipliers  are  the  fixed  multi- 
pliers in  use  ever  since,  and  each  year  the  three  prices 
are  taken  for  the  year  to  31st  December,  then  the 
average  prices  for  the  last  seven  years  are  multiplied  by 
the  above  fixed  multipliers,  and  the  sum  is  the  T.  R.  C. 
for  the  next  year.  One  effect  of  the  process  is  that 
variations  in  the  price  of  oats  coimt  for  more  than  those 
in  barley,  and  for  wheat  the  least  of  the  three. 

As  the  years  1828-35  showed  corn  at  a higher  price 
than  was  being  obtained  on  the  continent  at  the  time, 
M'Culloch  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  tithe  then 
laid  upon  each  parish  would  prove  high  if  foreign  corn 
ever  came  in,  and  would  tell  against  British  agriculture 
regarded  as  a whole,  landlords’  rents  included  (as  an 
industrial  competitor).  This  is  so  from  that  point  of 
view.  But  there  are  reasons,  arising  out  of  the  details 
of  the  apportionments,  for  holding  that  the  commutation 
really  diminished  the  share  of  the  owners  of  the  tithes. 

Impropriated  Tithe. — When  the  tithe  is  allotted  to 
some  corporation  or  individual  for  other  purposes  than 
the  discharge  of  the  pastoral  offices  it  is  said  to  be  either 
“ appropriated  " or  “ impropriated."  It  is  appropriated 
when  the  beneficiary  is  a church  body  : thus  deans  and 
chapters  of  cathedrals,  universities,  and  colleges  (con- 
sidered as  “ancient  and  religious"  foundations  and 
quasi  - ecclesiastical),  the  ecclesiastical  commission  ;*  it 
is  impropriated  when  it  is  due  to  laymen  or  laywomen. 
In  former  times  the  appropriating  corporation  usually 
supplied  the  duty  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  its  own 
members,  but  vicarial  tithes  were  allotted  in  some 
parishes  for  this  purpose,  and  gradually  it  became 
possible  to  draw  the  tithes,  and  neither  perform  the 
pastoral  duty  nor  pay  for  its  being  done.  The  preval- 
ence of  the  title  of  vicar  indicates  the  extent  to  which 
expropriation  of  the  greater  tithes  was  carried.  The 
Tudor  legislation  was  even  more  expropriating  than  this 
would  show,  for  most  of  what  is  now  clerical  tithe  was 
not  left  with  the  church  purposely,  but  has  arisen  from 
the  improvement  of  lands  then  waste  or  of  little  value. 

Much  tithe  has  been  extinguished  by  being  exchanged 
for  land  or  corn-rents  or  fixed  sums,  by  over  2000  private 
acts  of  parliament. 

The  distribution  of  the  tithe  of  England  and  Wales  at 
1896  values  is:  incumbents,  £1,930,000;  appropriators 
strictly,  i.e.  ecclesiastical  bodies  doing  work  for  the 
church,  £544,000 ; lay  impropriators,  with  no  work 
attached,  £613,000  ; colleges  and  schools,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Eton,  etc.,  open  to  all  comers,  £157,000. 

Incidence  of  Tithe. — There  is  a good  discussion  of  this 
in  M'Culloch's  note  xxvii.  to  his  edition  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  Adam  Smith  had  simply  laid  it  down : 
“Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  are  in  reality  taxes 
upon  the  rent ; and,  though  they  may  be  originally 
advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid  by  the  landlord." 
Ricardo  has  said  that  the  consumer  is  affected  by 
increase  of  price  so  long  as  resort  has  to  be  made  to 
land  which  will  only  give  profits  plus  wages  ; the  tithe 
in  such  case  must  come  out  of  an  enhanced  price. 
M'Culloch  points  out  (1)  that  sucli  a rise  in  price  would 
diminish  consumption.  In  order  to  ]>revent  this,  land- 
lords would  reduce  rents,  and  probably  the  actual  result 
would  be  that  part  of  tithe  would  be  raised  in  one  way 
and  part  in  the  other.  (2)  That  if  there  is  any  land 
untithed  it  will  not  have  to  raise  its  prices,  and  the 
tithed  land  will  have  to  reckon  with  this.  (3)  If  there 
is  admission  of  foreign  produce  it  will  be  in  a similar 
position. 

As  to(2),  in  M ‘Culloch's  day  there  was  one-third  of  land , 
according  to  rental-value,  tithe-free ; and  this  proportion 
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has  gone  on  increasing.  But  as  to  (8),  we  now  Import 
fonr-llfths  of  our  wheat,  immense  quantities  of  substi- 
tutes, and  even  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  therefore  the 
tithed  land  is  only  a ftaction  of  the  whole  in  the  circle  of 
agricultural  competition ; prices  are  therefore  deter- 
mined apart  from  it,  practically,  and  the  tithe  is  de- 
linitely  a charge  on  rent  In  so  far  as  land-rents  are 
returns  for  capital  invested,  and  are  not  monopoly-rents, 
tithe  acts  as  a charge  upon  agriculture  as  an  industry. 

Parliament  has  now  lixed  a two-thirds  limit  as  a pro- 
portion to  annual  rent  of  lands  beyond  which  tithe  can- 
not be  claimed,  i.e.  on  agricultural  lands.  a.  c. 

TITHING.  Originally  perhaps  a tenth  of 
the  hundred,  but  no  proof  remains  that  this 
proportion  was  strictly  maintained.  Tithings 
are  still  found  in  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire. 
C.  H.  Pearson  {Middle  Ages,  i.  250  ; and 
Historical  Maps,  p.  59)  remarks  that  the 
hundreds  of  Devon  usually  contain  ten  par- 
ishes, and  argues  that  the  parish  corresponds 
to  an  old  tithing  or  cluster  of  tithings  (see 
Township). 

[Vinogradotf,  Villainage  in  JEngland,  p.  363. — 
Stephen,  Com.  on  Laws  of  England,  i.  126.] 

E.  H. 

TOCQUEVILLE  (1805-59),  Alexis  Charles 
Henei  Clerel  de,  was  bom  at  Paris.  His 
father,  the  Comte  de  Tocqueville,  became 
prefect  of  Metz  and  other  towns  under  the 
restored  Bourbon  monarchy,  and  rose  to  be 
a peer  of  France.  His  mother  was  a grand- 
daughter of  M.  de  Malesherbes,  the  celebrated 
lawyer  who  defended  Louis  XVI.  at  the  bar 
of  the  convention,  and  perished  in  the  reign 
of  terror.  Educated  partly  at  home  and 
partly  in  the  college  of  Metz,  his  literary 
talent  distinguished  him  early.  In  1826  and 
1827  he  made  a long  tour  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  he  first  e.vercised  his  faculty  for  the 
minute  study  of  political  and  social  phenomena. 
On  retarning  to  France  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  was  nominated  juge  avditeur.  But 
the  narrow  sphere  of  the  duties  of  this  office 
was  intolerable  to  a mind  so  active  and  inde- 
pendent. Tocqueville  was  a man  of  strong 
though  moderate  political  convictions,  equally 
averse  to  revolution  and  to  despotism,  and  loyal 
to  monarchy  if  the  monarch  were  sincere  in  the 
observance  of  the  constitution.  As  Charles  X. 
was  incapable  of  understanding  constitutional 
freedom,  Tocqueville  acquiesced  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830.  But  doubtful  of  the  future,  and 
convinced  that  the  progress  of  democracy  was 
irresistible,  he  resolved  to  travel  in  America 
and  study  the  institutions  of  that  typical 
democratic  commonwealth,  the  United  States. 
Together  with  his  colleague  and  intimate  friend, 
Gustave  do  Beaumont,  ho  obtained  leave  of 
absence  in  order  to  examine  some  of  the  prison 
systems  in  force  in  that  country.  Tocqueville 
and  Beaumont  reached  New  York  in  .May  of 
1831.  They  spent  a year  in  travel  and  observa- 
tion, varied  by  fatigues  and  hardships,  peculiarly 
trying  to  Tocquovillo’s  delicate  constitution.  It 
was  this  journey,  in  which  every  moment  and 
every  opj^rtunity  was  utilised  to  the  utmost, 


which  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  mateiials  for 
De  la  Dimocraiie  en  AmLrigue.  .Soon  after 
their  return  Beaumont  forfeited  his  official 
position  by  an  act  of  conscientious  firmness, 
and  Tocqueville,  sympathising  with  his  friend, 
tendered  his  own  resignation.  Left  the  full 
use  of  his  leisure,  he  wrote,  in  the  two  following 
years,  two  volumes  of  his  great  work.  The 
manuscript  was  declined  by  the  first  publisljer 
to  whom  it  was  offered,  but  the  book  achieved 
an  immediate  and  universal  success.  Everj-- 
body  read  it,  and  all  the  most  competent  critics 
praised  it.  Soon  after  its  publication  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Motley,  an  English  lady,  who 
proved  a most  affectionate  wife  to  a most 
loving  husband.  Tocqueville  had  many  English 
Wends,  and  understood  England  far  better  than 
most  Frenchmen.  In  1840  he  sent  forth  the 
two  concluding  volumes  of  De  La  Dtmocraiit 
en  AmArique.  He  had  been  returned  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  the  preceding  year  by 
the  department  of  La  Manche.  During  the 
next  nine  years  he  spoke  and  voted  as  a member 
of  the  constitutional  opposition.  He  regretted 
the  revolution  of  1848,  but  thought  himself 
bound  to  do  what  he  could  to  promote  the 
stability  of  the  republic  when  once  proclaimed. 
He  held  the  post  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
for  some  months  in  the  year  1S49.  He  was 
among  the  prisoners  whom  Louis  Napoleon 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  December  1851.  Thence- 
forward Tocqueville  retired  from  public  life  to 
his  country  house  in  Normandy,  and  to  litera- 
ture. He  now  commenced  his  second  great 
book,  De  I’Ancien  Jtigime  et  la  Itevoluticm. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1856.  It  was 
received  with  unanimous  applause.  So  high 
did  Tocqueville’s  reputation  stand  that  at  the 
end  of  a visit  to  England,  which  he  made  in 
the  following  year,  a ship  of  the  royal  navy 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  to  convey  him  to 
France.  But  his  health,  never  robust,  now 
began  to  give  way.  Symptoms  of  consumption 
obliged  him  to  quit  Normandy  for  Cannes, 
where,  after  a winter  of  suffering,  he  died. 

Tocqueville’s  collected  works  fill  nine  volumes, 
but  his  fame  rests  almost  entirely  upon  De  Jja 
DemocralU  en  AmErique  and  De  L'AnxAen  ESgime 
et  la  Riwlution  Frangaisc.  These  attest  his 
wonderful  gifts  as  a student  of  institutions.  In 
Tocqueville  were  happilj*  combined  the  appetite 
for  facts  and  the  habit  of  meditation.  most 
accurate  observer  of  contemporary  life,  and  a most 
indefatigable  student  of  historical  records,  he  was 
constantly  accumulating  materials  upon  which  his 
acute  and  restless  intellect  was  for  ever  at  work. 
In  spite  of  the  immense  knowledge  which  they 
embody,  his  books  impress  the  reader  rather  as 
historical  reflection  than  as  history.  A cultivated 
aud  sympathetic  man  of  the  world  rather  than  a 
lawyer  or  antiquarian,  he  never  forgot  that  institu- 
tions are  the  outcome  of  national  character  and 
circumstances.  “ It  is  the  ideas  and  p.assions  of 
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men,  not  the  mechanism  of  the  laws,  which  are  tlm 
moving  force  in  human  affairs.”  He  combined 
earnestness  with  impartiality.  His  e.xperience  of 
political  life  gave  him  new  insight,  but  did  not 
turn  him  into  a sceptic  or  a partisan.  His  great 
qualities  were  accompanied  with  some  inevitable 
defects.  Possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the 
logical  faculty  characteristic  of  Frenchmen,  he 
was  prone  to  refer  all  the  peculiarities  of  a given 
epoch  to  one  dominant  principle  such  as  the  love 
of  equality.  Influenced  by  his  oxvn  experience, 
he  sometimes  ascribed,  let  us  say  to  democratic 
society  in  general,  tendencies  which  were  peculiar 
to  Frenchmen.  Cautious  as  he  was  in  predicting, 
he  made  several  predictions  which  have  been 
falsified.  But  these  are  comparatively  small 
blemishes  on  works  so  vast  in  conception  and  so 
solid  in  execution  as  those  of  Tocqueville.  Valu- 
able for  their  wealth  of  knowledge,  their  admir- 
able arrangement,  and  their  severely  beautiful 
style.  Be  la  Dlmocratie  en  Amirique  andDe  VAncien 
lUgime  et  la  Rexolutimi  are  above  all  valuable  for 
the  stimulus  which  they  give  to  reflection.  Their 
formative  impulse  has  been  felt  by  minds  the  least 
in  sympathy  with  Tocqueville  and  the  least  cap- 
able of  resting  in  his  conclusions.  In  private  lile 
Tocqueville  was  simple,  upright,  and  lovable.  In 
public  life  his  delicate  health,  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, and  rigorous  sincerity,  denied  him  any 
large  measure  of  success. 

[ffiiiwes  Completes  d' Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
including  the  sketch  of  his  life  by  M.  de  Beaumont 
and  many  letters. — Souvenirs  d' Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville par  le  Comte  de  Tocqueville. — Correspondence 
and  Conversations  of  Tocqueville  with  N.  W. 
Senior,  ed.  1859,  vol.  ii. — J.  S.  Mill,  Dissertations 
and  Discussions,  vol.  ii.  ed.  1859,  pp.  1-83  ; Auto- 
biography, ed.  1873,  p.  191.]  f.  c.  m. 

TOKEN-MONEY.  See  Money. 

TOKENS,  History  of.  Jettons  or  counters 
were  employed  early  in  the  14th  century  in 
England  for  reckonings  of  many  kinds,  and 
gradually  passed  into  common  use  as  small 
change.  A jetton  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.  is  extant.  There  is  a stetute  (9  Edw. 
III.  2,  c.  4)  forbidding  the  circulation  of  black 
money,  which  was  perhaps  made  of  billon,  a 
mixture  of  copper  with  a little  silver,  though 
some  have  understood  it  to  mean  abbey-pieces 
or  Niimberg  tokens.  Certainly  in  the  year 
1402  (liot.  Pari.,  iii.  498  b)  signes  de  plombe  as 
well  as  galey-halpmys  are  referred  to  as  current 
for  lack  of  small  change,  and  Erasmus  {Adagia, 
ed.  1629,  p.  130)  writes,  about  1510,  of  the 
plumbeos  Anglice  then  current.  About  1574 
tokens  of  lead,  tin,  and  even  leather,  were  in 
^e.  A leaden  one,  of  Bristol,  is  extant,  struck 
in  1591,  and  the  same  city  obtained  from  Eliza- 
beth before  1594  license  to  coin  tokens  ; but  in 
1613  the  Domestic  State  Papers  (p.  184)  refer 
to  the  abuse  of  tokens,  and  mention  Lord 
Harrington’s  patent  for  farthing  tokens  of 
copper.  In  1619  the  state  papers  (p.  75)  show 
a patentee  for  making  farthing  tokens,  com- 
plaining of  a man  who  had  circulated  a leaden 
^ue  ; and  in  1633  some  ofl'enders  of  this  sort 


were  pilloried.  An  allusion  again  occurs  in  1 640 
(p.  271)  to  farthing  tokens.  There  had  been 
various  efforts  made  to  issue  a regal  coinage  of 
copper  ; but  they  failed,  and  the  ii-regular  coin- 
age really  passed  current  for  centuries.  Crom- 
well, just  before  his  death,  was  preparing  to  sub- 
stitute a genuine  mint  issue,  but  none  of  proper 
value  appeared  until  1665.  This,  however, 
together  with  a proclamation  in  1672,  stopped 
the  enormous  private  issues  which  had  begun 
in  1648,  though  one  or  two  tovvns  disobeyed 
for  a time.  In  Ireland,  which  had  had  a 
copper  coinage  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
tokens  were  first  made  in  1646  and  ceased 
only  in  1679.  Between  1648  and  the  cessation, 
London  and  Southwark  had  issued  4044 
varieties,  the  rest  of  England  7816,  Wales 
92,  Ireland  (from  1646)  779,  and  Scotland  1 
(at  Dunbar).  They  were  chiefiy  farthings. 
The  art  shown  on  these  coins  was  of  a humble 
order.  Square,  octagon,  diamond,  and  heart 
shapes  occur.  Several  issues  were  of  lead  and 
even  of  stamped  leather. 

Neglect  of  public  needs  towards  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  again  led  to  a great  private 
coinage,  beginning  with  the  Anglesea  Druid 
penny  in  1787  (not  1784,  as  commonly 
stated),  and  proceeding  until,  in  1797,  the 
national  coinage  of  copper  was  begun  in 
earnest.  The  tokens  were,  however,  not  at 
once  stopped,  but  25th  March  1813,  and 
afterwards  1st  January  1818  (the  latter  by 
statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  46)  were  fixed  as  the 
last  days  for  circulation,  except  at  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham,  which  places  were  allowed 
a few  years’  grace.  Colonial  tokens  are  found 
of  a much  later  date,  and  indeed  tokens  are 
still  used  in  England  in  an  obscure  way. 
Lack  of  small  change  had  caused  the  issue  ; 
but  the  resulting  profit  had  been  great,  and 
was  not  readily  surrendered.  Before  1800 
there  had  been  struck  in  England  2153, 
Wales  309,  Scotland  245,  Ireland  317,  and 
in  places  not  stated  248  varieties.  The  vast 
majority  were  half-pennies  ; but  Birmingham 
issued  a half-crown,  and  shillings  and  six- 
pences were  coined  in  several  places.  The 
best  Anglesea  pennies  and  some  others  were 
excellent  in  point  of  art. 

[T.  SneUing,  A view  of  the  origin  qf  Jettons, 
1769. — Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage. — J.  A. 
Blanchet,  Numismatique  du  Moyen  Age. — W. 
Boyne,  Trade  Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
ed.  Williamson,  1891. — J.  Atkins,  Tradesmen’s 
Tokens  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1892, — J.  Y. 
Akcrnian,  Tradesmen's  Tokens.  — Journ.  Brit. 
Archoeol.  Assoc.,  i.  200.]  r.  h. 

TOLLS,  INTERNAL,  MEDIAEVAL.  See 
Internal  Customs  and  Tolls. 

TOMAN.  A Persian  gold  coin  of  the 
standard  weight  of  52 ‘8  grains  of  pure  gold, 
equivalent  in  value  to  9s.  4d.  sterling. 

The  toman  is  rated  as  equal  to  ten  khran? 
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TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE— TOOKE 


(see  Khran).  The  currency  system  of  Persia 
being  as  follows  : — 

50  dinars  = 1 shahi 
20  shahis  =1  khran 
10  khrans  — 1 toman 


The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Persia  are  as 
follows : — 


Weight. 

Fineness. 

Gold,  toman 
, , half-toman 
,,  2 khrans  . 

Silver,  5 khrans 

,,  2 khran.s 

, , khran 
,,  J khran  . 

,,  i khran  . 

grains. 

52-8 

26-4 

10-6 

355-0 

142-0 

71-0 

35-5 

17-7 

1000' 

1000 

1000 

890 

890 

890 

890 

890 

F.  E.  A. 

TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE.  Tonnage, 
sometimes  wi-itten  tonnage,  was  a duty  on  every 
tun  of  wine  imported  ; poundage  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  every  pound’s  worth  of  merchandise  im- 
ported or  exported.  The  practice  had  com- 
menced 1347.  The  traditional  and  usual  rate  at 
which  tonnage  and  poundage  were  fixed  was — 
tonnage  3s.  per  ton  imported,  and  poundage  Is. 
on  every  pound’s  worth  of  merchandise  imported 
or  exj)orted,  alien  merchants  being  charged  an 
extra  3s.  on  every  ton  of  sweet  wine,  and  an 
extra  shilling  poundage  on  tin.  The  levying 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  by  Charles  L,  with- 
out the  authority  of  parliament,  was  one  of  the 
constitutional  questions  which  arose  during  his 
reign ; it  was,  however,  compromised  by  a 
grant  being  made  by  parliament  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  for  life  to  the  king.  After  the 
Restoration  the  ancient  ti'aditional  rates  were 
discarded,  and  the  charaeter  of  the  levy  was 
altered,  tonnage  and  poundage  being  levied 
at  whatever  rate  parliament  considered  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  to  require  (see  Custom). 

[/ioZZs  of  Parliament. — Hall,  History  of  the 
Customs  Revenue-I  a.  e.  s. 

TONTINE.  The  tontine  (name  derived  from 
that  of  the  inventor  Tonti,  an  Italian  banker  of 
the  17th  century)  has  been  defined  as  “an  annuity 
shared  by  subscribers  to  a loan,  with  the  benefit 
of  survivorship,  the  annuity  being  increased  as 
the  subscribers  die,  until  at  last  the  whole  goes 
to  the  last  survivor,  or  to  the  last  two  or  three, 
according  to  the  terms  on  which  the  money  is 
advaneed.”  The  principle  was  in  former  times 
frequently  applied  in  Great  Britain,  sometimes 
to  assist  private  enterprises,  more  frequently  to 
raise  funds  for  the  government.  The  speculative 
element  was  an  attraction  to  many,  the  investor 
staking  his  money  on  the  chance  of  his  own  life 
or  that  of  his  nominee  being  better  than  that  of 
his  neighbours.  An  example  of  the  working  out 
of  a tontine  is  given  by  Mr.  John  B.  Martin  in 
his  book,  Tlie  Qrasshopper  in  Lombard  Street 
(London,  1892).  In  this  he  mentions  (p.  100) 


that  Mr.  James  Martin,  who  <iied  1870,  in  his 
ninety -second  year,  “ was  the  last  survivor  but  one 
in  a government  tontine.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
in  1777,  during  the  crisis  of  the  American  war  of 
independence,  the  English  government  was  content 
to  borrow  £228,600  (Irish*)  at  7 per  cent,  each 
subscriber  contributing  £100  i>er  share  in  his  own 
name  or  that  of  his  nominee,  the  principal  being 
forfeited  at  his  death,  while  the  entire  interest  was 
divided  among  the  survivors.  James  Martin  was 
nominated  as  a subscriber  to  this  tontine.’’  The 
profits  of  the  survivors  in  the  tontines  were 
sometimes  enormous.  In  the  last  year  of  Mr. 
James  Martin’s  life  his  half-yearly  income  from  the 
original  investment  of  £100  amounted  to 
1870  January  dividend  for  pre- 
ceding six  months . £3875  0 4 

,,  July  dividend  for  preced- 
ing six  months  . . 3891  10  2 

TOOKE,  Thomas  (1774-1858),  one  of  the 
many  eminent  Englishmen  who  ^ve  brought 
to  bear  on  the  theories  of  economics  and  finance 
the  practical  experience  of  business  life,  was 
bom  at  St.  Petersburg.  At  an  early  age  he 
had  the  management  of  a large  Russian  house 
in  London.  He  took  an  active  part  in  manv 
public  movements,  such  as  the  starting  of 
docks,  railways,  life  assurance,  etc.,  and  became 
recognised  as  a leading  authority  on  all  questions 
connected  with  commerce  and  banking.  In 
1820  he  was  elected  a F.RS.,  and  in  1853 
a correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Tooke  drew  up  in  1820  the  ilEECHAXTs’ 
Petition  (?.u),  which  summarised  concisely 
and  lucidly  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  (g’.u.),  and  was  thus  the  pioneer  of  the 
free  trade  movement  on  its  first  appearance 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 


Tooke  was  the  author  of  On  the  Currency  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Com  Trade  and  on  the  Com  Laws, 
London,  1820,  8vo. — Considerations  on  the  state 
of  the  Currency,  London,  1826,  Svo. — .4n  Inquiry 
into  the  Currency  Principles  and  the  connection  of 
the  Currency  icith  Price,  etc.,  London,  1844,  Svo. — 
Thoughts  and  Details  on  the  High  and  Law  Prices 
of  the  Last  Thirty  Years,  London,  1824,  Svo, 
afterwards  altered  and  enlarged  into  A History  of 
Prices  and  of  the  State  (f  the  Circulation  during 
the  Years  179S-1S56,  6 vols.,  London,  1838-57, 
Svo.  This  work,  of  the  last  two  volumes  of  which 
Mr.  W.  Newmarch  was  joint  author,  is  recognised 
by  M'Culloch  (Literature  of  Political  Economy. 
p.  196),  while  criticising  the  stress  it  lays  on 
variation  in  the  supply  and  cost  of  com  as  opposed 
to  variations  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  money 
as  “a  standard  work,  valuable  alike  to  practical 
and  speculative  inquirers.”  In  thelirstfourvolumes 
the  subjects  treated  are  (1)  the  prices  of  corn  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  them  in  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect ; (2)  the  prices  of 
produce  other  than  com  ; and  (3)  the  state  of  the 
circulation,  under  which  head  was  comprised  a 
i-eview  of  the  whole  currency  question.  Tooke 
was  opjiosed  to  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  which  he 
regarded  as  “one  of  the  most  wanton,  ill-advised, 

I £108  :6  :S  Irish  = £100  English. 
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pedantic,  and  rash  pieces  of  legislation  ” which  had 
ever  come  within  his  observation.  He  pointed  out 
with  great  clearness  the  disadvantages  which  must 
result  from  dividing  the  Bank  of  England  into  two 
departments,  and  from  limiting  the  country  note 
circulation.  He  considered  the  sudden  and 
frequent  alteration  in  the  rate  of  discount  to  be 
closely  connected  with  this  legislation.  It  is  to 
be  oteerved  that  these  arrangements  were  not 
followed  in  the  German  Bank  Act  of  1875,  and 
that  greater  steadiness  in  the  rate  of  interests 
charged  by  the  Reichsbank  has  resulted  during 
the  period  of  autumnal  demand  (see  arts.  Autum- 
jTAi.  Drain  ; Bank  op  Germany).  The  fifth  and 
sixth  volumes  contain  fresh  topics,  viz.  railways 
and  the  railway  system,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  free-trade  movement ; the  state  of  finance 
and  banking  in  France,  and  the  effect  of  the  new 
discoveries  of  gold. 

[Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d’Rconomie  Politique, 
par  M.  Leon  Say  et  M.  J.  Chailly,  Paris,  1892. — 
Ricardo's  Letters  to  Malthus.']  H.  E.  E. 

TOOL. 

• ■ Tool,  p.  649  ; Tool  Rent,  p.  549. 

Tool.  The  difference  between  a tool  and  a 
machine  has  been  long  a subject  of  controversy. 
Mr.  Babbage  {Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manu- 
factures) saw  very  little  difference  between 
them.  “A  tool,”  he  says,  “is  usually  more 
simple  than  a machine  ; it  is  generally  used 
wth  the  hand,  whilst  a machine  is  frequently 
moved  by  animal  or  steam  power.  . . . The 
simpler  machines  are  often  merely  one  or  more 
tools  placed  in  a frame  and  acted  on  by  a 
moving  power.”  Dr.  Ure  was  of  much  the 
same  opinion,  and  popular  writers,  like  Mr. 
Samuel  Smiles  {Induhrial  Biography,  Iron 
Workers  and  Tool  Makers,  eh.  x.),  mostly  follow 
in  their  wake.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that,  whilst  a tool  may  well  form  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  a machine,  it  is  not  itself  that 
mechanism ; nor  will  any  number  of  tools 
placed  in  mere  juxtaposition  be  so  ; and  in 
this  connection  the  definition  of  a machine  by 
a recent  writer,  Mr.  Alexander  B.  M.  Kennedy 
{The  Mechanics  of  Machinery,  p.  2),  may  be 
compared  with  the  above.  “ A machine,”  says 
Mr.  Kennedy,  “is  a combination  of  resistent 
bodies  whose  relative  motions  are  completely 
constrained,  and  by  means  of  which  the  natural 
energies  at  our  disposal  may  be  transformed 
into  any  special  form  of  work.”  Two  important 
characteristics,  in  which  a tool  is  wanting, 
emerge  from  this  definition,  its  potential  divi- 
sion into  parts,  and  the  alleged  circumstance  of 
energy  being  “ transformed,”  not  merely  trans- 
ferred, when  applied  to  move  it.  The  same 
view  is  strenuously  argued  by  Karl  Marx 
{Capital,  pt.  iv.).  “ All  fully  developed 

niachinery,”  he  contends,  “consists  of  three 
essentially  different  parts,  the  motor  mechanism, 
the  transmitting  mechanism,  and  finally  the 
■ a machine  “ is  a mechanism  that,  after 


being  set  in  motion,  performs  with  its  tools  the 
same  operations  that  were  formerly  done  by  the 
workman  with  similar  tools.”  If  these  latter 
views  be  accepted  as  being  the  more  correct,  it 
would  follow  that  a tool  is  an  implement  for 
merely  transferring  energy  applied  to  itself 
alone,  and  when  combined  with  other  tools 
“whose  relative  motions  are  completely  con- 
strained,” it  becomes  part  of  a machine. 

[Charles  Babbage,  Economy  of  Machinery  and 
Manufactures. — Dr.  Ure,  The  Philosophy  of 
Manufactures. — A.  B.  M.  Kennedy,  The  Mechanics 
of  Industry,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1886. — Karl 
Marx,  Capital,  vol.  ii.,  English  translation. — 
E.  W.  Cooke  - Taylor,  Modem  Factory  System, 
ch.  ii. — J.  R.  M'Culloch,  A Dictionary  of 
Commerce,  article  “ Tools  and  Machines.”] 

R.  w.  c.  T. 

Tool  Rent  is  a name  given  to  the  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  an  artificial  instrument  of 
production.  In  certain  industries  it  has  been 
common  to  hire  out  tools  and  machines  to 
workers  at  a fixed  price,  the  hirer  being  some- 
times the  employer  of  the  workers  as  well, 
sometimes  not.  This  has  generally  happened 
where  the  tools  or  machines  were  of  a complicated 
construction,  and  therefore  expensive  to  pur- 
chase, and  at  times  or  in  places  where  the 
factory  system  had  not  made  much  way.  In 
the  stocking  industry,  for  example,  it  was, 
until  quite  recently,  a very  common  method  of 
production,  which  prevails  to  some  extent  still. 
The  charges  in  this  instance  took  the  name  of 
“frame”  rents,  and  in  some  cognate  instances 
of  “loom  ” rents,  where  a loom  was  the  imple- 
ment supplied.  This  system  has  been  always 
open  to  many  abuses.  In  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Cooper  (p.  139)  there  is  a particularly  good 
account  of  some  of  these,  and  a comparative 
estimate  of  its  merits  with  those  of  the  factory 
system,  which  are  worth  quoting.  “A  cotton 
manufacturer  builds  a miU,”  he  explains,  “and 
puts  machinery  into  it,  and  then  gives  so  much 
per  week,  or  so  much  per  piece  of  work,  to  the 
men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  he  employs. 
But  I found  that  the  arrangement  in  the  hosiery 
trade  was  very  diflerent.  The  stocking  and 
glove  manufacturers  did  not  build  mills,  but 
were  the  owners  of  the  ‘ frames  ’ in  which  the 
stockings  and  gloves  were  woven.  These  frames 
they  let  out  to  the  masters  or  middlemen  at  a 
certain  rent,  covenanting  to  give  all  the  employ 
in  their  power  to  the  said  masters.  ...  The 
masters  employed  the  working  hands,  giving  so 
much  per  dozen  for  the  weaving  of  the  stockings 
or  gloves,  and  charging  the  man  a weekly  frame 
rent — which  was,  of  course,  at  a profit  above 
the  rent  the  master  paid  the  owner  of  the  frame.” 
The  prominent  position  of  the  middleman  was 
an  ominous  portent  in  this  transaction,  and 
the  worker  was  subject,  it  seems,  to  many 
direct  exactions  at  his  hand.  “ He  had  to  pay 
not  only  ‘ frame-rent  ’ but  so  much  per  week  for 
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the  ‘ standing  ’ of  the  frame  in  the  shop  of  the 
master,  for  the  frames  were  grouped  together  in 
the  shops  generally,  though  you  would  often 
find  a single  frame  in  a weaver’s  cottage  as 
well.  The  man  had  also  to  pay  threepence 
per  dozen  to  the  master  for  ‘ giving  out  ’ of 
work.  He  had  also  to  pay  so  much  per  dozen 
to  the  female  ‘ seamer  ’ of  the  hose  ; and  he 
had  also  oil  to  buy  for  his  machine,  and  lights 
to  pay  for  in  the  darker  half  of  the  year.  . . . 
But  the  foul  grievance  was  this  : each  man  had 
to  pay  a whole  week’s  frame-rent  although  he 
had  only  half  a week’s  work  . . .”  and  so  on, 
this  authority  finally  giving  his  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  factory  system  in  preference  to  this 
system  of  production.  Tool  rent  was,  however, 
known  long  before  this  time,  and  is  specially 
mentioned  and  condemned  inanactof  parliament 
of  Mary’s  reign  (2  & 3 PhU.  and  Mary,  c.  1 1), 
entitled  “An  Act  touching  Weavers,”  where 
we  read  of  persons  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
“engrossing  looms  into  their  hands  and  pos- 
session, and  letting  them  out  at  such  unreason- 
able rents  as  the  poor  artificers  are  not  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  much  less  to  maintain 
their  wives,  families,  and  children.”  Clearly 
too  it  is  a system  as  applicable  to  agriculture 
as  manufacture,  and,  indeed,  to  any  occupation 
in  which  tools  or  machinery  play  a part. 

[T/ie  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper  written  hy  Himsdf 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1879). — K.  W,  Cooke 
Taylor,  The  Modern  Factory  System,  p.  53. — 
William  Felkin,  History  of  the  Machine-  Wrought 
Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufactures,  Longman,  1867. 
— J.  A.  Froude,  History  of  England  from  the  Fall 
of  Wolsey,  ch.  i.]  n.  w.  c.  t. 

TORRE,  R.\ffaele  della  (17th  century), 
the  author  of  a treatise  on  exchange,  which 
contains  a comparatively  liberal  opinion,  for 
the  time,  on  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  usury. 

Torre,  while  professing  the  most  absolute  respect 
for  the  principle  of  gratuitous  loans,  admits  some 
practical  means  of  evading  it.  After  describing 
the  different  forms  of  exchange,  he  examines  with 
great  acumen  the  much-debated  question  of  the 
lawfulness  of  exchange.  He  investigates  what 
constitutes  profit  in  different  contracts  ; dis- 
tinguishing loans  from  exchange  ; falls  into 
the  error  of  denying  the  usefulness  of  loans,  in 
opposition  to  which  he  upholds  the  advantages  of 
exchange  ; he  therefore  admits  exchange,  provided 
the  price  be  a fair  one,  fair  by  which  he  means 
legal.  According  to  him  distance  of  place,  and 
distance  of  time,  the  latter  absolutely  limited  to 
the  distance  of  place,  in  order  to  avoid  loans  in 
the  form  exchange,  are  necessary  to  constitute 
exchange. 

De  cambiis,  Genoa,  1641  [Gobbi,  L'  econmiia 
politica  negli  serittori  italiani  del  secdo  XVI.- 
XVIL,  Milan,  Hoepli,  1889.]  u.  n. 

TORRENS,  ROBERT,  Colonel(1780-1864), 
soldier  and  political  economist,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  entered  the  Marines  in  1797, 
becoming  captain  in  1806,  and  major,  for 


services  at  Anhalt,  in  1811.  At  the  close  of 
the  great  war  lie  was  placed  on  half-pay,  and 
devoted  himself  to  jxilitics  and  literatuie, 
entering  parliament,  after  various  unsuccessful 
efforts,  as  member  for  Ashburton  in  1831.  He 
entered  with  great  vigour  into  the  scheme  for 
colonising  South  Australia  by  means  of  the 
South  Australian  Company,  of  which  he  was 
chairman  for  several  years. 

Torrens  was  a prolific  writer  on  economic  sub- 
jects ; his  works  took  usually  the  form  of  letters 
to  the  ministry  of  the  day.  They  lack  polish  of 
style,  and  as  a rule  are  devoid  of  permanent  merit. 
He  was  a great  supporter  of  the  so-called  Bbci- 
PROCITF  {q.v.)  system. 

The  principal  works  which  need  be  cited  are  as 
follows  ; 

The  Economists  refuted,  or  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nadure  and  Extent  of  the  Benefits  conferred  hy 
Trade  and  Commerce,  etc.,  London,  8vo,  1808. — 
An  Essay  on  Money  and  Paper  Currency.  London, 
1812. — An  Essay  on  the  External  Corn  Trade, 
London,  8vo,  1815  ; 3rd  ed.  1826  ; 4th  ed.  1827. 
— A comparative  Estimate  of  the  Effects  Khich  a 
Continuance  and  a Removal  of  the  Restriction  of 
Cash  Payments  are  Respectively  Calculated  to  pro- 
duce. . . London,  8vo,  1819. — An  Essay  on  the 
Production,  of  Wealth,  London,  1821. — Letters  on 
Commercial  Policy,  Lond.,  1833. — On  Wages 
and  Combinations,  Lond.,  1834. — A Letter  to 
Lord  Melboume  on  ..  . Bank  reform,  Lond,. 
1837. — A Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Ped  on  the  Con- 
dition of  England,  Lond.,  1843. — The  Budget,  or 
Commercial  and  Colonial  Policy,  Lond.,  1844. — 
The  Principles  and  Practical  Operation  qf  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Act  of  1844  Explained  and  De- 
fended, London,  1847  ; 2nd  ed.  1857. 

[Gent.  Mag.,  1864,  pt.  ii.  p.  385.  Papers. 
South  Australian  Co.  Reference  in  Ricardo’s 
Letters  to  MaUhus,  1887.]  c.  a.  h. 

TORRENS,  Sir  Robert  Richard  (1814- 
1884),  author  of  the  Toreexs  Act  {q.v.),  was 
son  of  Col.  Robert  Torrexs  {q.v.).  Bom  at 
Cork,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  became  collector  of  customs  in 
South  Australia  in  1851.  In  1856  he  became 
colonial  treasurer,  in  1857  he  entered  the  house 
of  assembly,  and  on  27th  January  1858  carried 
the  act  which  bears  his  name,  for  the  transfer 
of  land  by  simple  registration  of  title.  In 
1863  he  return^  to  England,  and  in  1865 
entered  parliament,  where  he  tried  to  press 
his  views  as  to  simplifying  the  transfer  of  lands. 

Ho  wrote  Political  Economy  and  Reprresenta- 
tive  Government  in  Australia,  1855  ; Reform  of 
the  Law  of  Real  Property,  18.58  : Registration  of 
Title  o.f  Land,  1859.  C.  a.  h. 

TORRENS  ACT.  'This  act  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, which  introduced  the  s}'stem  of  transfer 
of  title  to  land  by  simple  registration,  was  the 
conception  of  Sir  Robt.  Richard  Torrexs  (g.r.), 
and  carried  into  law  entirely  by  his  personal 
exertions.  The  idea  was  derived  from  the 
registration  of  shares  in  ships.  Torrens,  while 
colonial  treasurer  of  South  Australia,  berame 
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deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  one  of  the 
chief  things  required  for  the  success  of  the 
colony  was  simplification  of  the  transfer  of 
land  : he  carried  his  views  in  the  legislature  in 
1858  (act  15  of  1857-58).  The  benefits  of  the 
system  became  rapidly  manifest.  Victoria  was 
the  next  colony  to  introduce  it.  Now  it  is  the 
general  system  adopted  in  all  Australasia.  It 
has  also  been  extended  to  Fiji,  to  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  to  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies. 

Under  this  system  the  transfer  of  land  is 
carried  on  by  a government  department.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  registering  a title 
for  the  first  time,  but  when  once  a title  has 
been  entered  in  the  official  registers  it  cannot  be 
questioned,  its  registration  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  soundness,  and  it  can  be  encumbered, 
disencumbered,  or  transferred  by  simple  entry 
with  proper  formalities  in  the  register. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  system  con- 
ferred immense  benefits  on  Australia  ; elsewhere 
it  has  usually  been  received  with  suspicion, 
and  in  an  old  country  the  expense  of  investigating 
and  first  registering  an  old  title  has  prevented 
the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

The  English  Land  Transfer  Act  1897  (60  & 61 
Viet.  c.  65)  gives  powers  to  the  privy  council  which 
may  be  used  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  a 
compulsory  system  of  registration  of  title  to  land 
in  England  (see  Land  Registration  ; Mort- 
gages, Registration  of).  c.  a.  h. 

TORRI,  Luigi  (1719-1814),  a nobleman  of 
Verona.  In  one  of  his  works,  written  for  a 
prize  competition,  set  by  the  academy  of 
Verona  in  1789,  on  trade-gilds,  which  he  won 
(see  Marachio),  Toni  eclectically  expounds 
the  reasons  for  and  against  the  restrictions  of 
freedom  in  trade,  and  without  giving  a decided 
opinion  he  says  circumstances  must  be  the  guide. 

Dreading  the  excesses  of  liberty,  he  admits  a 
partial  retention  of  the  old  systems.  His  book 
is  a long  treatise  on  trade,  and  in  the  last  part 
he  considers  trade-gilds — though  he  recognises 
their  abuses,  he  would  retain  and  reform  them 
by  eliminating  these.  Torri’s  work  is  of  im- 
portance in  spite  of  its  vagueness  and  want  of 
originality  ; partly  because  he  sums  up  the 
reasons  given  by  the  first  writers  of  the  day 
against  trade  restrictions,  and  particularly 
against  trade-gilds  ; partly  because  he  echoes 
the  prevailing  public  opinion  on  secular  institu- 
tions, traditionally  respected,  though  their 
very  serious  drawbacks  were  recognised. 

Ocmsid,;razioni  sopra  i mezzi  condMcenti  aUa 
prosperitd  (Idle  arti  e del  (Mmmercio,  1793  [see 
Alberti,  Le  corporazioni  cT  arti  e mestieri  e la 
liherld  del  commerdo,  etc.,  1888. — Gobbi,  La  con- 
correnza  estera,  etc.,  1884].  U.  R. 

TORT  is  the  name  for  a ivrongful  act  inflict- 
hig  damage  on  another  person  and  entitling  the 
injured  person  to  pecuniary  compensation.  In 
certain  cases  a party  threatened  or  injured  by  a 
tort  is  also  entitled  to  an  injunction  restraining 


the  commission  of  the  threatened  act  or  the 
continuance  of  a ■wrongful  course.  Assault  and 
battery,  slander  and  hbel,  unlawful  imprison- 
ment and  malicious  prosecution,  fraud,  trespass 
and  ■wrongful  conversion,  are  the  most  ob^vious 
instances  of  tortious  acts.  A tort  may  be,  but 
is  not  necessarily,  a criminal  offence. 

There  is  one  material  difference  between  the 
liability  arising  out  of  a contract  and  the  lia- 
bility arising  out  of  a tort.  The  benefit  as 
well  as  the  burden  of  a contract  is  not  affected 
by  the  death  of  either  party  ; but  in  the  case  of 
a tort  the  death  of  the  wrong-doer  as  well  as  the 
death  of  the  person  wronged,  as  a general  rule, 
destroys  the  Liability.  Legislation  has,  however, 
engrafted  various  exceptions  on  this  rule,  the 
result  being  that  injuries  to  property  may  now 
be  sued  upon  by  the  deceased  owner’s  personal 
representatives,  but  that  personal  injuries,  not 
resulting  in  the  death  of  the  person  concerned, 
must  be  considered  as  forgiven  if  the  injured 
party  has  not  instituted  proceedings  in  his  life- 
time. The  representatives  of  a person  whose 
death  has  been  caused  by  a ■wrongful  act, 
neglect,  or  default  have,  by  virtue  of  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act  (9  & 10  Viet.  c.  93  ; and  see 
27  & 28  Viet.  c.  95),  a right  of  action  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ■wife,  husband,  parent,  and 
children  of  the  deceased. 

[Pollock  on  Torts,  4th  ed.  1895.]  e.  s. 

TOTAL  UTILITY  denotes  sum -total  of 
satisfactions.  The  total  utility  of  a commodity 
to  a person  is  the  whole  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  derives  from  its  consumption ; the  total 
utility  of  an  occupation  is  the  whole  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  remuneration  and  in 
the  exercise  thereof.  The  total  utility  of  com- 
modities or  actions,  less  by  the  attendant  total 
disutility,  constitutes  their  net  utility  or  “net 
advantages  ” (Marshall)  ; to  maximise  which  is 
the  end  of  the  “ economic  man.” 

The  economic  measure  of  the  total  utility  of 
an  object  to  a consumer  is  “the  maximum 
sacrifice  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  in  order  to 
procure  it  for  himself  ” (Dupont,  “'De  I’utilite,” 
Journal  des  &onomides,  July  1853).  The 
same,  less  by  the  sacrifice  which  he  has  actually 
to  make,  in  the  measure  of  the  net  utility. 
Thus  the  “relative  utility”  (Dupuit)  or  Con- 
.sumer.s’  Rent  ” (Marshall)  of  a purchased  com- 
modity is  the  money-measure  of  its  total  utility 
less  by  the  purchase-money.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  when  the  “maximum  sacrifice” 
is  very  great,  it  can  no  longer  be  measured  by 
mon(iy  (^Priiuyiples  of  Econonidcs,  p.  203,  3rded.). 

The  constructions  which  are  employed  to 
represent  the  total  utility  of  an  individual  ma}"^ 
be  extended  to  the  collective  total  utility,  the 
Gesammtniitzlichkeit  of  all  parties.  (In  a regime 
of  market.)  The  proposition  that  under  the 
conditions  of  competition  economic  equilibrium 
is  detennined  by  rendering  the  collective 
total  utility  a maximum  consistent  with  the 
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given  conditions,  forms  the  highest  generalisa- 
tion of  economics  (cp.  Marshall,  Principles  of 
JSconomics,  Mathematical  Appendix,  note  xiv.). 

[Margin  ; Pleasure  and  Pain  ; Utilitt. 
Marshall,  Principles  of  Econcrmics,  sub  voce 
“Surplus,"  et  passim. — Auspitz  untl  Lieben, 
Theorie  des  Preises."]  f.  y.  e. 

TOWN  REEVE.  See  Reeve. 

TOWNS. 

Towns,  Decay  of  (mediaeval),  p.  652 ; Towns,  Policy 
of  the  (mediaeval),  p.  652. 

Towns,  Decat  of  (mediaeval).  From  1433 
to  1472  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  record  the 
relief  from  taxation  aUowed  to  Lincoln,  Great 
Yarmouth,  Andover,  Cambridge,  Cheltenham, 
and  other  “towns,  cities,  and  burghs  desolate 
wasted  and  destroyed  or  over  gretely  em- 
poverished.”  The  cause  is  not  always  stated  ; 
hut  fires  and  incursions  of  the  sea  explain  the 
distress  in  some  cases.  These  facts  might  seem 
to  be  local  and  accidental  were  it  not  that  more 
than  sixty  years  later  the  statutes  show  that 
Canterbimy,  Cambridge,  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Exeter,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Plymouth,  Salisbury,  Stafford,  Yarmouth, 
York,  and  many  other  towns,  English  and 
Welsh,  were  in  a semi-ruinous  state.  Houses 
were  in  danger  of  falling ; uncovered  vaults 
and  cellars  were  a peril  to  passers-by ; and 
streets  were  choked  with  rubbish.  Seven 
statutes  (26  to  35  Hen.  YIII.)  attempted  a 
remedy  by  ordaining  that  if  the  owners  did 
not  rebuild,  or  at  least  wall  off  the  sites, 
corporations  might  do  so,  and  in  that  way 
acquire  the  freehold. 

The  cause  of  this  ruin  is  not  clear.  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  reduced  the  population, 
and  the  harsh  regulations  of  the  craft-gUds 
respecting  apprentices  and  journeymen  were 
driving  the  industrial  classes  to  work  in  villages, 
as  for  example  around  Worstead  in  Norfolk, 
in  order  to  escape  from  burdens  and  restric- 
tions. 

The  needs  of  the  state  again  and  the  French 
wars  had  caused  customs  dues  and  taxes  to 
become  heavy  burdens  on  merchants  and  crafts- 
men ; and  the  manorial  system  had  fallen  into 
ruin,  so  that  liberty,  of  which  towns  were  at 
one  time  the  chief  centres,  could  be  enjoyed  in 
the  country  on  easy  terms.  Probably  therefore 
the  temporary  deeay  of  the  towns  marks  the 
period  of  transition  which  prepared  the  way  for 
a new  era  of  trade  and  industrial  prosperity. 
It  is  possible  that  the  rise  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Sheflield  about  1660  or  later 
is  a sign  of  revival. 

The  statutes  from  4 Hen.  VII.  c.  19  to  39 
Eliz.  c.  1,  which  forbade  the  pulling  down  of 
towns,  relate  to  places  of  about  200  inhabitants, 
and  so  to  rural  not  urban  life. 

[Cuuuiughara,  Oroirlh  of  £nglish  Industry. — 
C.  Gross,  The  Qild  Merchant,  i.  61,  62.]  ii,  H. 


Towns,  Policy  of  the  (medieval).  Dur- 
ing a well  - marked  period  in  the  economic 
development  of  Europe,  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  of  the  time  was 
concentrated  in,  and  indeed  confined  to,  the 
towns  ; was  controlled,  assisted,  and  limited  by 
municipal  regulation.  This  was  a phase  whicli 
began  and  ended  at  different  times  in  different 
countries,  but  which  may  be  regarded  as  gener- 
ally culminating  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
During  this  period  everj’  town,  from  that  which 
was  hardly  more  than  a village,  and  was  subject 
to  the  authority  of  a strong  monarchy,  to  that 
which  had  become  an  independent  city-state, 
pursued  a policy  in  its  spirit  and  main  features 
identical.  Each  burgess  body  avowedly  pursued 
what  it  regarded  as  its  own  material  interest 
as  against  the  burgesses  of  aU  other  towns, 
much  in  the  same  spirit  as  is  shown  to-day  by 
the  several  nations  ; and,  what  we  cannot  find 
a modem  parallel  for,  it  followed  the  same 
self-regarding  ends  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  agricultural  areas.  It 
admitted  the  men  of  other  towns  to  its  markets 
only  ot*  payment  of  tolls  from  which  its 
own  burgesses  were  exempt.  It  sought  to 
benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  their  presence, 
while  preventing  them  from  encroaching 
on  what  the  burgesses  regarded  as  their 
own  exclusive  rights  ; for  instance,  it  was  very 
common  to  exclude  outsiders  or  “foreigners,” 
as  they  were  called,  from  all  retail  trade  as  well 
as  from  all  direct  dealings  in  the  town  with  other 
“foreigners.”  Every  town  expected  to  obtain 
for  its  own  consumption  the  surplus  food  grown 
in  the  country  around,  and  sought  to  prevent 
the  rustics  from  engaging  in  any  industry  which 
could  compete  with  its  own  manufactures.  The 
more  powerful  and  independent  the  towns  were, 
the  more  thorough  were  the  measures  resorted 
to,  to  secure  these  results.  In  Germany,  where 
both  the  imperial  and  the  territorial  authorities 
were  weak,  the  towns  were  able  to  proceed  to 
extremes  (as  e.g.  in  the  “staple-right”)  nn- 
knotvn  in  England. 

But  the  regulations  of  the  municii»l  govern- 
ment aimed  not  only  at  securing  the  interests 
of  the  town  as  against  the  world  outside  ; they 
aimed  at  securing  what  were  regarded  as  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  as 
against  members  of  the  burgess  body  itself. 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  victuals,  though  it  is  illustrated  by  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  other  articles  of  common 
use.  The  intention  of  the  authorities  was  to 
bring  the  producers,  i.c.  chieflj’  the  peasants 
from  the  country  around,  as  far  as  possible 
into  direct  contact  with  the  actual  consumers. 
Dealers  were  not  admitted  to  the  market  to 
purchase  until  after  the  ordinary  householder 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  needs. 
None  must  come  between  the  consumer  and 
producer,  and  obtain  what  was  deemed  an 
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illegitimate  profit  by  engrossing  or  by  fore- 
stalling the  market  (see  Forestallers  and 
Kegrators). 

When  the  town  governments  were  gradually 
compelled  to  surrender  their  powers  to  the 
territorial  or  national  rulers,  the  latter  very 
commonly  adopted,  for  larger  areas,  the  policy 
which  the  towns  had  pursued  for  then  own 
benefit ; and  thus  the  mediaeval  towns  contri- 
buted one  element  to  what  is  now  known  as 
mercantilism  (see  Mercantile  System)  ; while 
in  their  administrative  organisation  they 
furnished  at  least  suggestions  towards  the 
formation  of  the  later  state  bureaucracy. 

As  to  the  justification  of  the  town  policy, 
opinions  dififer — from  that  of  those  who  regard 
it  as  short-sighted  and  self-defeating,  to  those 
who  consider  it  as  suited  to  the  larger  require- 
ments of  the  economic  stage  then  reached, 
though,  of  course,  narrowly  selfish  in  its  im- 
mediate intent.  Opinions  Ukewise  differ  as 
to  the  degree  of  success  with  which  it  was 
carried  out.  Probably  on  both  these  points 
insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  as  yet  to 
differences  of  time  and  place. 

[There  is  a great  mass  of  material  to  be  found 
in  the  works  on  town  history,  especially  those  in 
German  ; beginning  with  K.  D.  HuUmann,  Sl&dte- 
vxsen  des  MUtelalters,  4 vols.  1826,  1827,  1828, 
1829.  Recent  sketches  of  the  whole  subject,  with 
numerous  bibliographical  indications,  will  be  found 
in  Ashley,  Economic  History,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  (Amer. 
ed.  vol.  ii.)  ch.  i.,  for  England ; and  in  K. 
Biicher’s  article  “ Burger  ” in  Conrad’s  Hand- 
vxrterhuch  der  StcMtswissenschaftm,  vol.  ii.  for 
Germany.  G.  Schmoller  has  sought  to  place  the 
period  of  town  dominance  in  its  due  relation  to 
economic  evolution  in  an  opening  chapter  in  his 
Slvdien  itber  die  vrirthschafUiche  Politik  Friedrichs 
des  Orossen,  in  his  Jahrhuch  fiir  Gesetxgebung,  1884 
(trans.  under  the  title  The  Mercantile  System, 
1896);  and  in  an  article  “Die  Epochen  der 
Getreideverfassung  und  -politik”  in  the  same 
JaMmeh  for  1896  he  has  made  perhaps  the  first 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  nuances  of  policy,  in 
the  action  of  the  small,  middle-sized,  and  large 
towns  respectively.]  w.  j.  a. 

TOWNSEND,  Rev.  Joseph  (1739-1816), 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  graduate 
of  the  university,  Edinburgh,  practised  as  a 
physician,  but  subsequently  took  orders.  He 
is  mentioned  as  a popular  preacher.  He  was 
rector  of  Pewseyin  Wiltshire,  and  domestic  chap- 
lain to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  (see  Genlle- 
‘fnan’s  Mag.,  and,  as  to  his  parentage.  Notes 
<md  Queries,  6th  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  507).  He 
Wm  well  read,  a versatile  and  able  writer.  He 
travelled  much  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent. 

Townsend’s  Jowmey  through  Spain  reached 
three  editions  (1791,  1792,  1814),  and  may  be 
Mmpared  with  Arthur  Youno’s  Travels  in  France. 
We  13  probably  best  known  for  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Poor  Laws.  He  wrote  Observations  on  various 


plans  offered  to  the  public  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
1788. 

His  Dissertation  on  the  Poor  Laws  is  an 
important  pamphlet  (1st  ed.,  1786  ; 2nd,  1787  ; 
3rd,  1817)  in  the  poor  law  controversy  of  the 
18th  century.  He  argued  in  principle  that  the 
“ whole  system  of  compulsive  charity  ” should  be 
abolished.  The  Poor  Laws,  “ beautiful  in  theory,” 
“ promoted  the  evils  they  were  meant  to  remedy, 
and  aggravated  the  distress  they  were  intended  to 
relieve.”  Prices  had  fallen,  wages  increased  as 
six  to  four  in  the  past  century,  and  rents  doubled, 
yet  the  poor  rates  had  doubled  in  fourteen  or  even 
seven  years,  and  in  some  manufacturing  towns 
10s.  in  the  £ on  the  improved  rental.  Manufacture 
and  agriculture  were  both  alike  checked.  Further, 
under  better  economic  conditions,  there  was  less 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  This  re.sulted 
from  the  rigid  system  of  settlement  (see  Settle- 
ment, Poor  Law),  coupled  with  the  obligation 
placed  on  the  parish  to  provide  employment. 
The  pauper,  and  not  the  independent  family,  had 
to  be  first  considered.  The  former  received  not 
merely  maintenance  but  the  lesser  luxuries  also. 
The  general  inducements  to  labour  were  thus 
relaxed ; and  in  this  and  other  ways  a larger 
number  of  persons  and  a higher  class  became 
pauperised.  The  poor  laws  were  a limited 
commimism.  They  defeated  the  natural  law 
under  which  hunger  or  the  fear  of  hunger  incited 
to  energy  and  schooled  character — for  the  poor 
are  not  stimulated  by  the  higher  ambitions.  'They 
might,  it  was  true,  be  compelled  to  labour,  but 
compulsion  was  practically  impossible.  Industrial 
workhouses  were  no  remedy ; nor  were  W'ork 
houses  with  (what  was  perhaps  called  later)  “ the 
offer  of  the  house.”  That  was  tantamount  to  a 
repeal  of  the  poor  laws  for  those  who  would  not 
enter  the  “house.”  But  there  might  be  day 
workshops  in  parishes  to  train  the  poor  in  industry. 
The  poor  rate  might  be  reduced  nine-tenths  in 
nine  years ; horses  might  be  taxed,  and  oxen, 
which  are  cheaper  to  feed,  used  instead.  StUl,  in 
the  main,  voluntary  charity  should  be  relied  on 
and  would  suffice. 

Many  of  the  positions  held  by  Towsend  were 
challenged  (cp.  e.g.  Ruggles,  'T.,  History  of  the 
Poor ; Eden,  Sir  F.  M.,  State  of  the  Poor),  yet  on 
the  main  issues  he  may  be  deemed  justified.  In 
general,  he  adopted  views  similar  to  those  of 
Montesquieu  {Esprit  des  lois,  bk.  xxiii.  ch.  29), 
Lord  Karnes,  and  Malthds,  but  the  peculiarity  of 
his  position  is  this  ; he  was  profoundly  convinced 
of  the  social  utility  of  voluntary  charity,  though 
opposed  to  any  “certain  and  constant  provision 
for  the  poor” — cp.  his  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
charitable  gifts  and  doles,  and  also  “Industrial 
Workhouses”  in  Spain  (see  Jowmey,  I.  218,  II. 
115,  ed.  1815) ; and  hunger,  he  argued,  was  the 
natural  penalty  for  idleness  or  incompetence. 
State  relief  was,  he  insisted,  an  apparent 
substitute  for  this.  Yet  it  could  only  take 
its  place  if  the  rule  of  “the  offer  of  the 
house  ” were  strictly  applied,  and  this  was 
equivalent  to  the  repeal  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the 
able-bodied  were  coiicenied.  And  to  this  alterna- 
tive he  was  strongly  averse  on  the  grounds  of 
experience.  Workhouses  were  ill-classified  ba'^Uy 
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managed,  etc.,  and  where  they  had  been  tried, 
after  a few  years,  owing  probably  to  change  of 
policy,  they  had  ceased  to  be  a check.  Thus  he 
accurately  appreciated,  though  he  actually  rejected, 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  poor  - law  commis- 
sioners in  1834 — a policy  subsequently  enforced 
and  elaborated  by  central  supervision  and  poor- 
law.  orders  ; and,  instead,  he  proposed  various 
half-meastires  which  could  be  of  no  service  in  the 
face  of  the  grave  social  evil  of  pauperism.  His 
general  analysis  of  it  was,  however,  admitted  to 
be  correct.  His  pamphlet  was  reprinted  in  1817, 
when  “ the  experience  of  thirty  years  had  but  too 
fatally  verified  our  author’s  predictions.” 

c.  s. L. 

TOWNSHIP. 

Township,  p.  554  ; Township  and  Towns  in  the  United 
States,  p.  554. 

Township. — The  vicus,  viUcUa,  tun-scipe, 
from  tun  the  hedge  or  enclosure  of  the  primitive 
village.  It  represents  the  most  elementary 
form  of  the  organisation  of  a community,  but 
when  it  is  first  historically  visible  in  England 
it  is  found  that  either  absolute  or  conditional 
ownership  of  land  accompanies  it,  and  that  the 
freeholds  and  customary  holdings  of  a manor 
are  its  ultimate  features.  Ordericus  Vitalis  (iv. 
c.  12)  speaks  of  the  township  and  manor  as 
identical ; villas  quas  a manendo  manernos  vulgo 
vocamus ; hut  existing  records  contradict  him. 
J.  H.  Kound  has  shown,  from  the  Inquis.  Com. 
Cantabrigicnsis,  that  a township  might  include 
several  manors,  or  might  be  merely  a part  of 
one  manor  ; but  in  the  latter  case  the  to^vnship, 
not  the  manor,  was  stUl  the  political  unit.  The 
Hundred  was  first  assessed  as  a whole  ; some- 
times as  a double  hundred  (200  hides,  see  Hide)  ; 
sometimes  as  a half  or  intermediate  hundred  of 
50,  70,  or  80  hides,  and  the  apportionment  was 
then  made  in  terms  of  a 5-hide  unit.  Rural 
townships  as  well  as  to\vns  were  thus  assessed 
at  5 hides,  or  a multiple  of  5 hides.  Some- 
times grouping  was  permitted,  three  townships 
at  25  hides,  or  a pair  at  7 and  3 respectively  ; 
but  otherwise  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
allowance  for  area  or  value.  A township  may- 
be a parish  in  itself,  or  may  be  combined  tvith 
one  or  more  townships  to  form  an  ecclesiastical 
unit,  and  the  tithing — the  area  of  joint  respon- 
sibility for  civil  peace  and  order — is  limited  by 
the  same  boundaries.  Thus  the  Parish  ulti- 
mately became  the  unit  which  comprised,  and 
still  comprises,  all  the  piimary  elements  of  social 
or^nisation.  (Hence  recent  legislation  has  ap- 
pointed parish  councils,  not  township  councils.) 
On  its  manorial  side  there  was  an  elementary 
jurisdiction  in  matters  civil  and  criminal  with 
which  was  associated  the  view  of  frankpledge  ; 
on  the  other  the  matters  of  common  interest, 
partly  ecclesiastical,  partly  civil,  which  lay 
outside  the  limits  of  the  manorial  courts. 

The  position  of  the  township  as  a social 
unit  is  well  illustrated  by  many  entries  in 


ilaitland’s  SelKci  Pitas  in  Manorial  Courts 
(Selden  Society). 

The  headman  of  the  township  was  the  tun- 
gcrefa,  and  where  the  township  was  dependent 
on  a lord,  was  nominated  by  him-  In  free 
townships  the  headman  would  either  be  chosen 
by  the  people  or  nominated  by  the  king,  as  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  hurhs,  which  retained 
the  essentials  of  free  townships.  Bede  (ZTist. 
Eedes.,  ii.  c.  16)  mentions  a prorfectus  or  gerrfa 
at  Lincoln  as  early  as  the  7th  century. 
These  free  townships  were  the  b^jnning  of 
most  of  the  present  market  towns. 

[Stubbs,  Constit.  Hist.,  L 82,  426. — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage  in  England,  p.  394. — C.  H.  Pearson, 
Historical  Maps,  p.  59. — J.  H.  Bound,  Feudal 
Eavgland,  p.  7.]  e.  h. 

Township  and  towns  in  the  United 
States.  The  system  of  survey  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States — a system  devised, 
some  say  by  Thomas  Jefierson,  others  say  by 
Albert  Gallatin — ^has  given  to  the  words  town- 
ship and  town  an  importance  and  peculiar  signifi- 
cance in  the  western  states  not  known  elsewhere. 

In  each  state  a base  line,  running  due  east 
and  west,  and  a principal  meridian  north  and 
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south,  are  established  ; then,  parallel  to  these, 
at  intervals  of  six  miles,  are  run  other  lines, 
thus  dividing  the  state  into  “ townships  " six 
miles  square.  Beginning  from  the  intersection 
of  the  base  line  and  principal  meridian  the 
“ranges”  arc  numbered  east  and  west,  the  toa-n- 
ships  north  and  south.  Thus,  in  the  diagram, 
fig.  I,  A is  township  4 north,  range  5 east.  B 
is  township  6 south,  range  3 west,  etc. 

Between  the  range  and  township  lines  are  ; 
also  run  lines  one  mile  .'ipart  dividing  each  j 
township  into  thirty -six  sections,  each  one  j 
mile  square  (640  acres).  Tlie  surveyors  j 
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mark  also  in  their  work  the  half-mile  points, 
30  that  the  territory  is  all  surveyed  into 
blocks  of  160  acres.  It  requires  then  only 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  land  measurement 
to  divide  these  quarter-sections  of  160  acres 
each  into  quarters,  and  the  country  is  divided 
into  40  acre  blocks.  In  fact  we  find  in  all 
settled  parts  of  the  country  that  has  been 
thus  surveyed,  the  farms  in  40,  80,  160, 
etc.,  acre  pieces. 

The  sections  in  each  township  are  uniformly 
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numbered  in  the  order  shown  in  diagram,  fig. 
2,  and  land,  instead  of  being  described  by  metes 
and  hounds,  is  simply  located  as  on  the  map. 
For  example,  if  block  C on  the  diagram,  fig.  3, 


is  40  acres  in  section  22  in  the  township  marked 
■4,  fig.  1,  in  e.g.  Michigan,  its  description  is  the 
north-west  quarter  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
section  22,  in  township  4 north,  range  5 east, 
state  of  Michigan,  or  more  accurately,  range 

5 east  of  the  first  principal  meridian,  which 
runs  through  Michigan,  or  as  abbreviated 
N.W.  ^ of  N.E.  J of  sec.  22,  T.  4 N.R. 

6 E.,  Mich.,  and  any  farmer  can  find  for 
himself  the  surveyor’s  marks  locating  his  land. 

The  word  “township,”  then,  means  the 
territorial  division,  divided  and  located  as 
above.  When  civil  government  was  set  up 
111  these  states,  instead  of  the  towns  growing 
first,  and  the  county  and  state  being  aggrega- 


tions of  towns  as  in  New  England,  the  process 
was  reversed.  The  state  was  divided  into 
coimties,  and,  under  state  law,  the  counties 
into  towns.  The  territorial  townships,  how- 
ever, make  convenient  boundary  lines,  so  that 
a county  regularly  embraces  from  twenty  to 
thirty  toumships.  The  townships  being  of  con- 
venient size  for  local  government,  the  county 
is  generally  divided  into  local  town  governments 
on  township  lines.  As  long  as  the  county  is 
thinly  settled  a town  (civil  division)  may  con- 
tain two  or  more  townships,  and  later  be 
divided  into  t\vo  or  more  towns,  each  one 
coincident  with  a territorial  township.  The 
town  takes  a name,  as  Marion,  Washington, 
Oakland.  The  township  is  described  by  its 
number  and  location. 

Though  the  distinction  of  meaning  given  above 
is  properly  made,  we  still  find  the  words  often 
used  almost  interehangeably  (see  also  Local 
Government  in  the  United  States),  j.  w.  j. 

TOYNBEE,  Arnold  (1852  - 1883),  the 
second  son  of  Joseph  Toynbee,  a well-known 
aurist,  was  born  in  London.  Soon  after  his 
birth,  his  father  removed  to  a house  at 
Wimbledon  in  Surrey,  where  Arnold  spent 
most  of  his  childhood.  His  early  preference 
for  a soldier’s  career  induced  his  father  to 
send  him  to  be  prepared  as  a candidate  for 
the  army  examinations.  After  his  father’s 
death  ill-health  and  intellectual  ambition  led 
him  to  alter  his  plans.  He  returned  home, 
became  a student  at  King’s  College,  London, 
and  resolved  to  adopt  the  bar  as  his  calling. 
A second  change  of  purpose  was  due  to  the 
same  causes  which  produced  the  first.  He 
resolved  on  a life  of  study,  and  retired  for 
many  months  to  solitary  lodgings  in  the 
country,  first  at  Bracknell  in  Berks,  and 
afterwards  at  East  Lulworth  in  Dorset.  In 
January  1873  he  became  a member  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford.  Finding  himself  ill  at 
ease,  he  migi’ated  two  years  afterwards  to 
Balliol  College,  of  which  Dr.  Jowett  lyas  then 
master.  Hitherto  he  had  been  groping  his 
way  towards  a suitable  life.  Now  he  had 
found  it.  Although  continued  ill-health  made 
university  honours  impossible  for  him,  he 
found  in  Balliol  judicious  teachers  and  sympa- 
thetic friends  who  recognised  his  rare  gifts  of 
intellect  and  character.  The  first  proof  of  his 
singular  personal  influence  was  seen  in  the 
ascendency  which  he  exerted  over  many  able, 
ambitious,  and  highly  critical  fellow-students. 
At  this  period  of  life  he  was  passing  through 
a spiritual  crisis.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
chiefly  interested  in  the  study  of  history.  Ho 
now  became  j)Ossessed  with  religious  emotion. 
Naturally  serious  and  compassionate,  ho  now 
felt  a new  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  which  became  the  ruling  influence  of  his 
after-life.  This  feeling  more  than  any  other 
led  him  to  concentrate  his  powers  on  political 
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economy  as  the  science  which  exjjlains  the 
conditions  of  human  well-being.  In  this  sense 
it  may  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  charity  made 
him  a political  economist.  Himself  a poor 
man,  he  had  to  consider  how  he  could  earn  his 
livelihood  after  taking  his  degree,  a question 
made  difficult  for  him  by  bodily  weakness  and 
recurring  ailments.  Fortunately  he  had  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  the  master  and 
fellows  of  Balliol  that  they  entrusted  him 
with  the  care  of  the  numerous  probationers 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  who  were  then 
attached  to  the  college.  Soon  afterwards  he 
married  and  was  eminently  happy  in  his 
domestic  life.  His  leisure  he  gave  to  political 
economy,  especially  to  economic  history.  But 
zeal  for  doing  immediate  good  forbade  him  to 
devote  all  his  powers  to  study.  Longing  to 
mediate  between  those  who  study  and  those 
who  labour  with  their  hands,  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  giving  every  year  a certain 
number  of  popular  lectures  on  economic 
subjects.  He  felt  no  unreasonable  confidence 
that  he  could  break  through  the  prejudice 
which  workmen  feel  for  political  economy,  and 
convince  them  that  economists  do  care  for 
their  welfare.  In  the  course  of  the  years 
1880-1882  he  lectured  with  success  at  Brad- 
ford, Newcastle,  and  Bolton.  But  he  had 
fatally  overstrained  his  powers.  A zealous 
college  tutor,  an  indefatigable  student,  the 
most  active  of  local  philanthropists,  he  never 
allowed  himself  any  rest  save  change  of  occupa- 
tion. The  fatigue  of  two  lectures,  delivered 
at  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  in  London  in  January 

1883,  brought  on  a fatal  illness,  and  he  died 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Toynbee’s  literary  remains  were  published  in 

1884.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  which 
was  to  have  been  elaborated  into  a history.  As 
they  stand  these  lectures  are  a mere  outline 
which  must  be  superseded  by  more  elaborate 
works.  Yet  they  testify  to  the  profound  histori- 
cal research  and  insight  of  their  author.  On  the 
impetus  which  he  gave  to  the  then  infant  study 
of  economic  history  in  England,  Toynbee’s  claim 
to  a place  among  English  economists  must  p.artly 
be  founded.  He  was,  however,  singularly  free 
from  the  besetting  fallacy  of  economic  historiaus, 
ttiat  the  mere  accumulation  of  economic  facts 
constitutes  political  economy.  Much  as  he  prized 
and  honoured  research,  he  viewed  its  results 
chiefly  as  material  for  thought.  He  desired  above 
all  things  to  understand  economic  phenomena  as 
a mc;ins  to  social  reform.  In  the  same  volume 
were  included  an  immature  essay  on  Ricardo,  a 
few  popular  addresses,  and  some  brief  fragments 
chiefly  on  those  moral  and  spiritual  themes  which 
were  always  nearest  his  heart.  But  nothing  that 
he  has  left  in  writing  can  convey  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  liis  character,  his  rare 
nobility  of  nature,  and  his  exquisite  kindness. 

One  of  Toynbee’s  many  endeavours  to  make 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  poor  in 


order  that  he  might  help  them  more  wisely, 
suggested  the  foundation  of  the  now  famous 
University  fiettlement  in  Whitechapel  which 
bears  his  name,  though  founded  by  others  after 
his  death.  It  has  afforded  the  model  of  several 
similar  institutions  both  in  London  and  the 
United  States. 

[See  Toynbee,  Tht  Indutlrial  PoevUvUion,  etc., 
1884. — Progress  and  Poverty,  a Criticism  of  Mr. 
Henry  George. — Milner,  Arnold  Toynbee:  A A«- 
miniscence. — Montague,  Arnold  Toynbee. — Johns 
HopJdns  University  Stvulies.  — Price,  A Short 
History  of  Politiced  Economy  in  England,  which 
contains  an  admirable  estimate  of  Toynbee  as  an 
economist.  For  a criticism  see  Cossa,  Introd.  to 
the  Study  of  P.  E.\  r.  c.  it. 

TRACY,  De.stdtt  de.  See  Destett  dk 
Tract. 

TRADE. 

Trade,  p.  556  ; Trade  Coins,  p.  557  ; Trade  Disputes,  Law 

as  to,  p.  558 ; Trade,  Foreign,  RegnlationE  of  (to  time 

of  Commonwealth),  p.  559 : Trade,  Large  and  Small, 

p.  561 ; Trade  Mark,  p.  562 ; Trade  Kame,  p.  56S : 

Trade,  Revival  of,  p.  563. 

Trade  is  the  occupation  or  business  of 
buying  and  selling  commodities.  It  is  com- 
monly divided  into  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  (see  Retail  aitd  Whole- 
sale). In  ordinary  use  the  term  is  but  little 
distinguished  from  commerce,  except  that  the 
latter  connotes  the  idea  of  the  circulation  as 
well  as  the  exchange  of  products.  In  another 
direction  it  is  often  used  in  close  conjunction 
with  manufacture,  without  any  very  clear  dis- 
tinction being  drawn  between  them,  as  when  a 
manufacturer,  i.e.  a producer,  is  said  to  be 
“ engaged  in  trade.”  In  this  case  it  must  be 
always  understood  that  the  manufacturer  is  one 
who  produces  for  sale  (see  MAhiTFAcrcRE).  By 
22  Geo.  III.  c.  82,  a Board  of  Trade  for 
Great  Britain  was  established  “for  the  con-  { 
sideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  I 
foreign  plantations,”  and  definitely  constituted  \ 
four  yeai-s  afterwards  (1786).  The  members  of  1 
this  board,  which  is  a committee  of  the  privy  j 
council,  include  a president  and  vice-president,  I 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  three  principal  f 
secretaries  of  state,  and  other  great  officers  ; t 
but  in  practice  the  president  and  vice-president  * 
have  had  the  direction  and  management  of  it  V 
from  the  first.  The  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trade  ce.ised  to  exist  in  1867,  but  since  that  il 
time  there  has  existed  the  office  of  the  secretary. 
Many  of  its  early  functions  have  been  since  :■ 
transferred  to  other  departments  of  government, 
as  the  colonial  office.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
new  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  it ; the 
supervision  of  can.ils  and  railways,  harbours  and 
lighthouses ; the  superintendence  of  the  registra- 
tion of  trade  marks,  patents,  and  designs  ; the 
control  of  weights  and  measures  ; the  direction 
of  bankruptcy  proceedings  ; and  the  registration 
and  winding  up  of  com|mnies  ; increased  re- 
sponsibilities in  regard  to  merchant  shipping, 
etc.  In  1832  a department  was  created  for  \ 
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collecting  and  arranging  statistical  information 
for  the  use  of  parliaments,  and  more  lately  a 
labour  department,  for  circulating  information 
on  industrial  subjects. 

The  trade,  both  home  and  foreign,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  enormously  vast  and  com- 
plex. Our  imports  and  exports,  taken  together, 
are  estimated,  according  to  Lord  Farrer,  “ to  be 
nearly  one-fourth  the  foreign  trade  of  the  whole 
world  ; and  if  the  trade  carried  on  with  English 
capital  between  foreign  countries  were  included, 
our  foreign  trade  would  be  found  to  amount  to 
much  more.”  We  are  the  greatest  of  brokers 
also,  and  carriers  and  money-lenders.  “Good 
statisticians  estimate  our  investments  abroad 
at  not  much  less  than  £2,000,000,000  ” ; . . . 
and  our  ocean  trade  “is  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  ocean  trade  of  the  whole  world.”  “The 
value  of  our  ships  is  estimated  to  exceed 
£100,000,000  ; the  amount  of  cargoes  afloat 
under  our  flag  at  any  given  moment  is  very 
much  larger ; and  the  property  covered  by  it 
in  the  course  of  a year  is  probably  not  less  than 
£1,000,000,000.”  Of  our  domestic  trade  the 
same  authority  says,  “The  aggregate  value  is 
not  given  in  any  ofiicial  statistics.” 

[T.  H.  Farrer,  The  State  in  Rdation  to  Trade, 
English  Citizen  Series  (ftlacmillan,  1883). — H.  D. 
Trail,  Central  Government,  same  series. — E.  W. 
Cooke  Taylor,  Introduction  to  a History  of  the 
Fajclory  System,  ch.  L ] r.  w.  c.  t. 

Trade,  Balance  of.  See  Balance  of 
Trade. 

Trade,  Chambers.  See  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

Trade  Coins.  For  a very  long  period, 
probably  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  East,  a large  part  of 
the  exports  from  eastern  countries  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  import  of  coin.  This  has  been 
due  partly  to  the  backward  condition  of  those 
countries  in  regard  to  coinage,  but  chiefly  to  the 
absence  of  a desire  for  other  western  products. 

The  coins  thus  acclimatised  have  been  chiefly 
three — the  Spanish  Dollar,  or  Carolus,  the 
Mexican  Dollar,  and  the  Maria  Theresa,  or 
Levantine  Dollar  (see  also  Dollar).  The  Spanish 
dollar,  or  Carolus,  sometimes  called  the  “pillar 
dollar,”  from  the  two  pillars,  said  to  represent  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  reverse,  is  no  longer  in 
use  in  Spain,  but  was  still  coined  there  till  quite 
recently,  for  use  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the 
Philippines,  within  which  limits  it  was  not  strictly  a 

trade  coin,”  but  the  currency  of  the  colonies.  For 
many  years,  however,  it  has  been  known  in  China 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  was  at  one  time 
preferred  there  to  all  other  coins,  but  having  varied 
considerably  both  in  weight  and  fineness,  it  has 
gradually  been  supplanted,  in  China  at  least,  by 
the  Mexican  dollar.  It  still  holds  the  field  in  the 
interior  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  in  other 
countries  more  nearly  adjacent  to  the  Philippines. 

The  Mexican  Dollar  was  originally  coined  as 
an  exact  reproduction,  in  weight  and  fineness,  of 


the  Spanish  dollar,  namely  8^  dollars  to  the 
Castilian  marc  of  silver  ff  tine.  This  corresponds 
to  417'79  grains  troy  902’7  fine,  and  although  at 
one  period  the  Mexican  dollar  varied  somewhat, 
it  has  for  more  than  half  a century  now  been  very 
close  to  the  standard,  and  has  thus  almost  entirely 
supplanted  the  Carolus  in  the  trade  of  Hong  Kong 
and  the  other  treaty  ports  of  China.  For  circula- 
tion the  coins  were  formerly  stamped  with  the 
“ chop  ” or  mark  of  one  of  the  native  merchant- 
houses,  but  latterly  “ chopped  ” dollars  have 
declined  in  favour,  and  they  are  now  generally 
circulated  as  imported.  These  dollars  are  still 
the  standard  coin  of  Mexico,  but  the  gi-eater  part 
of  the  production  of  the  mints  there  is  exported 
either  through  the  Mexican  Pacific  ports  and  San 
Francisco,  or  through  London  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  they  usually  command  a premium  of  4 
or  6 per  cent  over  their  melting  value,  the  coinage 
charge  in  Mexico  being  4’41  per  cent.  In  the 
seven  years  1889-1895  the  silver  dollars  coined  in 
Mexico  were  $181,712,582,  of  which  $149,197,021 
were  exported.  Mexican  dollars  were  formerly 
sent  to  Japan  in  large  quantities,  chiefly  for  use 
in  the  balance  of  trade  between  that  country  and 
Korea,  where  they  are  still  much  used,  and  form 
the  basis  of  account. 

For  Indo-China  the  Paris  Mint  coins  Piastres 
to  supersede  Mexican  dollars.  These  were  formerly 
thesame  as  the  U.S.  “trade  dollar,”viz.  420  grains, 
900  fine,  but  they  are  now  coined  only  weighing 
416'67  grains. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  supersede 
the  Mexican  dollar  in  the  China  trade,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  A British  mint  was  established 
in  Hong  Kong  in  1864  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
was  closed  in  1868,  partly  owing  to  the  expenso 
incurred,  but  mainly  because  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  favour-  of 
the  Mexican  dollar.  In  1895  this  last-named  coin- 
was,  by  order  in  council,  made  the  standard  for 
the  colony  ; but  it  was  at  the  same  time  decided 
to  establish  a new  British  silver  dollar,  to  be  coined 
at  one  of  the  mints  in  British  India,  for  use  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  in  Hong  Kong,  Labuan,  and 
other  eastern  colonies. 

Upon  the  closing  of  the  Hong  Kong  mint,  the 
coining  plant  was  bought  by  Japan,  and,  in  1871, 
a new  system  of  coinage  was  adopted  by  that 
country  founded  upon  the  Yen,  which  is  practic- 
ally the  same  as  the  Hong  Kong  dollar,  namely, 
416  grains  of  silver  900  fine. 

The  United  States,  in  1873,  coined  a “trade 
dollar,”  in  the  hope  of  creating  a market  for  the 
produce  of  their  mines  by  supplanting  the  Mexican 
dollar.  With  this  view  the  coin  was  made  slightly 
heavier,  viz.  420  grains  ; but  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  coinage  was  abandoned,  as 
to  large  quantities,  in  1878,  and  entirely  in  1883, 
up  to  which  time  $35,965,924  had  been  coined,  of 
which  $28,778,862  had  been  exported.  Those 
remaining  in  the  States  were  redeemed  and  melted 
under  act  of  3rd  March  1887. 

The  Austrian  Maria  Theresa,  or  Levantine 
dollar,  is  heavier  than  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  coins,  but  is  much  lower  in  quality, 
and  contains  a less  amount  of  pure  silver.  It 
is  still  coined  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  mints. 
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beariug  date  1780,  but  is  intended  solely  for 
export,  being  no  longer  a legal  coin  within  the 
country.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  Africa — in  Zanzibar, 
and  Abyssinia,  and  other  places  on  the  east  coast ; 
on  the  west  coast,  in  the  Niger  country  and  other 
parts  ; and  it  also  finds  its  way  through  Morocco 
to  various  countries  of  North  Central  Africa. 
Previous  to  recent  reforms  in  Egypt,  Maria 
Theresa  and  Carolus  dollars  circulated  largely 
there,  but  this  was  scarcely  as  trade  coins.  They 
were  used,  with  still  larger  quantities  of  British 
sovereigns,  because  of  the  scarcity  and  badness 
of  the  native  currency.  They  have  now  been 
almost  driven  out  of  the  country.  In  Madagascar 
the  Mexican  dollar  once  circulated  largely,  but  it 
is  now  no  longer  legal  there. 

The  following  are  the  weights  and  fine  contents 
of  the  dollars  above  referred  to  : — 


Weight. 

Fine- 

ness. 

Pine 

Silver. 

TTov  grs. 

Troy  grs. 

Carolus — standard 

417-79 

902-7 

377-17 

r 

413-7 

892- 

369- 

, , actual  i 

to 

to 

to 

1 

416- 

896- 

372-7 

Mexican  . 

417-79 

902-7 

377-17 

Hong  Kong 

416- 

900- 

374-4 

British 

416- 

900- 

374-4 

U.S.  “Trade”  . 

420- 

900- 

378- 

Maria  Theresa  . 

433-09 

833-3 

360-76 

The  ancient  Dutch  guilder  was  formerly  much 
used  throughout  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of 
Southern  Asia,  but  is  now  only  used  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  in  which  places  it  is  not  a trade  coin, 
but  the  currency  of  the  colony. 

Gold  Ducats  (see  Ducat)  are  also  coined  in 
several  European  countries  for  use  as  trade  coins. 
Holland  coins  trade  ducats  and  double  ducats 
of  gold  '983  fine  ; whilst  in  Russia,  up  to  1869 
at  least,  “ducats  of  Holland”  were  coined  of 
fineness  '9791  ; Russian  gold  currency  and  the 
Russian  ducats  now  coined  being  only  916‘6  fine. 
Austria  coins  gold  ducats,  and  double  ducats,  for 
use  only  as  trade  coins.  It  appears  probable  that 
these  coins  were  originally  struck  as  well  for 
international  trade  on  the  continent  as  to  facilitate 
trade  with  Africa  and  the  east  at  a time  when  the 
ducats  of  Venice  were  widely  known. 

These  coins  compare  in  value  as  follows  : — 


Weight. 

Fine- 

ness. 

Pino 

Gold. 

Russian  Ducat  . 
Russian  ‘ ‘ Ducats  of 

Troy  grs. 
60-593 

916-6 

Troy  grs. 

55-543 

Holland  ” . 

53-853 

979-1 

.52-731 

Holland  Ducat  . 

53-921 

983- 

53-004 

Austrian  Ducat 

.53-866 

986-i 

53-112 

(See  also  art.  Tokens,  Histouy  of.)  n.  w.  b. 


Trade  Disputes,  Law  as  to.  The  law 
as  to  trade  disputes  is  best  stated  under  two 
separate  heads,  viz.  : 1.  Disputes  befAveen 


individual  employers  and  individual  workmen. 
2.  Disputes  between  combinations  of  workmen 
and  individual  employers  or  combinations  of 
employers.  Tlie  two  classes  of  disputes  are 
often  closely  connected  together ; if,  for  in- 
stance, a workman,  by  arrangement  with  other 
workmen  employed  in  the  same  trade,  leaves  his 
employment,  there  is  a dispute  between  the  in- 
dividual employer  and  the  individual  workman, 
but  it  really  arises  out  of  the  dispute  between 
a class  of  workmen  and  a class  of  employers. 

1.  Disputes  between  individual  workmen  and 
individuad  employers  are,  of  course,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts,  but  legisla- 
tion has  created  additional  tribunals,  and  prorided 
additional  remedies  in  respect  of  claims  arising 
out  of  such  disputes.  A series  of  statutes  beginning 
with  20  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  ending  with  10  Geo.  IV. 
c.  12,  gave  the  justices  of  the  peace  sununary 
jurisdiction  in  respect  of  such  disputes,  and  power 
to  order  workmen  to  be  imprisoned  for  breach  of 
contract.  The  law  remained  in  this  state  till 
1867,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  act  was  passed 
introducing  material  alterations  in  favour  of  the 
workmen,  which  act  was  repealed  in  1871  by 
legislation  still  more  favoimable  to  the  interests  of 
workmen.  The  law  on  the  subject  is  now  regu- 
lated by  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Pro|)erty 
Act  1875,  and  the  Employer  and  Workman’s  Act 
1875.  The  first  act  repeals  all  former  enactments, 
making  breaches  of  contract  criminal  offences,  and 
imposes  criminal  punishment  for  breach  of  contract 
in  the  following  cases  only : (o)  in  the  case  of  a 
workman  employed  in  an  undertaking  for  the 
supply  of  gas  or  water  to  a town,  who  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  probable  consequences  of  his 
breach  of  contract  wUl  be  to  deprive  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  supply  of  water  or  gas  ; (6)  in  the 
case  of  a person  wilfully  and  maliciously  breaking 
a contract  of  service  or  hiring,  who  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  probable  consequences  of  his 
breach  of  contract  will  be  to  endanger  the  life  or 
health  of  any  person,  or  to  cause  injury  to  valuable 
property. 

The  Employer  and  Workman’s  Act  of  1875 
facilitates  the  procedure  and  prevents  oppressive 
proceedings ; it  gives  discretionary  powers  to 
county  courts  with  reference  to  dispute  between 
employers  and  workmen,  which  go  much  beyond 
their  ordinarj'  powers  ; thus  the  court  may,  “ il) 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  thinks  it  just  to  do  so,”  rescind  any  contract 
between  employer  and  workman  “ upon  such  terms 
as  it  thinks  just,”  and  it  may  also,  instead  of 
awarding  d.amt^es,  order  performance  of  the  con- 
tract of  service.  In  cases  involving  claims  not 
exceeding  £10,  a court  of  summary  jurisdiction — 
that  is  to  say,  two  justices  or  one  stipendiary 
magistrate — may  adjudge  between  employer  and 
workman  ; the  proceedings  in  such  a case  being 
held  to  be  civil  and  not  criminal  proceedings. 

In  many  continental  countries  special  tribunals, 
wholly  or  partly  composed  of  laymen,  exist  for 
the  decision  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
workmen.  Thus  in  France  and  Belgium,  the  so- 
called  CotiseiJs  dt  prturhmnmcs,  composed  of 
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members  of  the  trade  from  which  disputes  are 
brought  to  them — half  of  them  being  employers, 
the  other  half  workmen, — exist  in  many  towns, 
after  having  been  first  introduced  in  Lyons  in  the 
year  1806.  In  Germany  a statute,  passed  in  1890, 
has  introduced  trade  tribunals  (QewerbegeriMe), 
composed  of  a chairman,  a deputy  chairman,  two 
employers,  and  two  workmen ; they  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  try  to  induce  the  parties  to  com- 
promise ; and  if  that  attempt  fails,  adjudge  in  the 
dispute  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  court 
of  first  instance. 

2.  The  legislation  as  to  disputes  between  com- 
binations of  workmen  and  employers  is  partly  of 
a repressive,  and  partly  of  a conciliating  nature  ; 
but  the  repressive  legislation  has  been  to  a great 
extent  repealed.  Its  development,  together  with 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  “ conspiracy  ” 
in  its  application  to  combinations  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  wage  of  workmen,  is  admirably 
described  in  Stephen’s  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  vol.  iii.  pp.  202-226,  find  summed  up  by 
the  same  writer  as  follows : “ First,  there  is  no 
law  at  all,  either  rvritten  or  unrvritten.  Then  a 
long  series  of  statutes  aim  at  regulating  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  end  in  general  provisions,  preventing 
and  punishing  as  far  as  possible  all  combinations 
to  raise  wages.  During  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  an  opinion  grows  up  that  to  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  wages  is  an  indictable 
conspiracy  at  common  law.  In  1825  the  statute 
law  is  put  upon  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  all  the 
old  statutes  are  repealed  ; but  in  such  a way  as  to 
countenance  the  doctrine  about  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade  at  common  law.  . . . In  1871 
the  common  law  doctrine  as  to  agreements  in 
restraint  of  trade  being  criminal  conspiracies  is 
repealed  by  statute.  But  . . . the  doctrine  of 
a conspiracy  to  coerce  or  injure  is  so  interpreted 
as  to  diminish  greatly  the  protection  supposed  to 
be  afforded  by  the  act  of  1871.  Thereupon  the 
act  of  1875 — being  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  Act  1875  quoted  above — specifically 
protects  all  combinations  in  contemplation  or 
furtherance  of  trade  disputes  . . . and  provides 
positively  that  no  agreement  shall  be  treated  as 
an  indictable  conspiracy  unless  the  act  agreed 
upon  would  be  criminal  if  done  by  a single  person.” 

By  the  side  of  the  repressive  legislation  there  is 
already  at  an  early  date  an  attempt  to  provide 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation,  and  in 
1824  a consolidation  act  was  passed,  repealing  the 
anterior  legislation  on  the  subject  (5  Geo.  IV. 
c.  96),  but  this  act  as  well  a-s  the  Councils  of 
Conciliation  Act  1867,  and  the  Arbitration  (Masters 
and  Workmen)  Act  1872,  remained  ineffective, 
and  was,  together  with  the  last-mentioned  statutes, 
repealed  by  the  Conciliation  Act  1896.  This  act 
enables  the  board  of  trade,  in  the  case  of  any 
difference  existing  between  an  employer  or  any 
class  of  employers  and  workmen — (a)  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  such  differences  ; (5)  to 
take  steps  for  bringing  the  parties  together  ; (c) 
to  appoint  a person  or  persons  to  act  as  concUiator, 
or  as  a board  of  conciliation  ; (<i)  on  the  applica- 
^n  of  both  parties  to  appoint  an  arbitrator. 
The  act  also  provides  for  the  registration  of  boards 
of  conciliation  and  for  the  furnishing  of  periodical 


returns  to  the  board  of  trade  by  such  boards,  and 
gives  power  to  the  board  of  trade  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  boards  of  conciliation  for  districts 
or  trades,  in  respect  to  which  adequate  means  do  not 
exi.st  for  having  disputes  submitted  to  conciliation. 

In  France  an  act  for  the  settlement  of  trade 
disputes  between  whole  classes  of  workmen  and 
employers  was  passed  in  1892.  It  provides  that 
the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district  shall  con- 
vene representatives  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
appoint  an  umpire  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
unless  they  can  be  induced  to  agree  to  a friendly 
arrangement,  or  in  the  selection  of  arbitrators,  or  of 
an  umpire.  In  Italy  an  act  was  passed  on  the  same 
subject  in  1893.  In  Germany  the  act  of  1890 
(mentioned  above)  gave  power  to  the  trade  tri- 
bunals (see  above)  to  act  as  boards  of  conciliation, 
but  the  provisions  in  question  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  much  practical  effect. 

[See  statutes  named  above  ; also  Macdonell,  Law 
of  Master  and  Servant. — Ramsey,  Handbook  for 
Employers  and  Employed. — And  Professor  Stieda’s 
articles  in  Conrad’s  Handwurterbuch,  s.v.  “Eini- 
gungsiimter  ” ; “Gewerbegericht,”  and  the  same 
author’s  article  “ Einigungsamter  ” in  the  supple- 
mental volume  (see  Conciliation,  Boards  of  ; 
CONSEiLS  DE  Prdd’hommes  ; Prud’hommes,  and 
Trade  Disputes  Act  1906,  Appendix.]  e.  s. 

Trade  Dollar.  See  Dollar. 

Trade,  Foreign,  Regulations  of  (to 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth).  Before  the 
Danish  settlement,  England  had  little  foreign 
trade.  English  merchants  travelled  to  the 
great  continental  fairs,  and  in  796  Charles  the 
Great  granted  a safe-conduct  to  subjects  of  Olfa 
of  Mercia,  trading  in  his  dominions,  on  con- 
dition that  Offa  extended  the  like  protection  to 
men  of  the  Empire.  English  exports  consisted 
of  raw  produce  to  be  worked  up  by  other  nations, 
and,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  material 
on  which  the  foreign  market  depended,  Edgar 
prohibited  the  sale  of  a weigh  of  wool  for  less 
than  120d.  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  46s.  from 
both  buyer  and  seller.  A minimum  price  of 
wool,  the  chief  strength  of  England,  was  also 
fixed  by  Edward  III.  Ine,  and  after  him 
Athelstan,  encouraged  commerce  by  making 
thegn-worthy  merchants  who  had  thrice  crossed 
the  sea  by  their  own  means  (see  Merchant.s, 
History  of  English).  Ethelred’s  laws  declared 
that  “the  men  of  the  Emperor  who  come  in 
their  ships  are  held  as  worthy  of  good  laws  as 
we  are,”  and  companies  of  German  merchants, 
of  whom  the  most  important  were  men  of 
Cologne  and  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  early  founded 
a colony  in  London,  and  obtained  extensive 
privileges  from  Henry  II.  and  his  sons.  By  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  foreign  merchants 
were  forbidden  to  take  up  work  on  which  natives 
were  employed,  and  to  sell  retail  or  to  each  other, 
restrictions  reimposed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  citizens  complained  that  alien  mer- 
chants encroached  on  their  privileges  (see 
Foreign  Traders  and  their  Right.s).  By 
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granting  safe-conducts  and  licences  to  trade,  in 
return  for  a fine,  the  king  kept  the  control  of 
trade  in  his  hands,  and  prohibition  to  export 
wool  was  a weapon  ready  to  his  use  in  time  of 
dispute  with  Flanders,  the  great  cloth-making 
conntry.  Freedom  from  excessive  dues  and 
tolls  was  promised  by  the  Great  Charter,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  barons  at  the 
parliament  of  Oxford  1258,  that  the  king’s 
exactions  on  merchandise  impoverished  English 
merchants  and  kept  away  aliens,  and  the 
resistance  caused  by  the  seizure  of  the  wool 
in  1297  led  to  the  confirmation  of  the  charters. 
Edward  I.  improved  the  conditions  of  trading 
by  making  it  subject  to  the  same  laws 
throughout  the  kingdom,  instead  of  being 
regulated  only  by  local  custom  and  authority. 
The  Statute  of  Merchants  enacted  in  1283 
that  debts  owing  to  foreign  merchants, 
and  acknowledged  in  appointed  towns  before 
the  king’s  officers,  could  be  distrained  for ; 
before  this  time  there  was  “no  speedy  law 
provided  for  them  to  have  recovery  of  their 
debts  at  the  day  of  payment  assigned,  and 
by  reason  hereof,  many  merchants  have  with- 
drawn to  come  into  this  realm  with  their 
merchandises.”  The  fixing  of  the  customs  in 
1275,  on  wool,  woolfells  and  leather,  the  chief 
exports,  and  on  wine,  the  chief  import,  was 
another  measure  of  this  reign  for  the  regulation 
of  trade.  In  1303,  by  Carta  Mercatoria,  aliens 
agreed  to  pay  higher  customs  in  return  for  per- 
mission to  stay  longer  than  the  usual  forty  days, 
to  sell  spice  retail,  and  other  privileges  (see 
Impoets  and  Expokts).  To  develop  cloth- 
manufacture  in  England,  Edward  III.,  1337, 
offered  protection  to  Flemish  weavers  and  pro- 
hibited export  of  wool  on  pain  of  death,  and 
import  of  cloth  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  These 
restrictions  did  not  continue  in  force  for  long, 
and  in  1353  it  was  provided  that  imported 
cloths  under  Assize  {q.v.)  were  to  be  allowed  for 
in  price,  instead  of  being  forfeited,  because  alien 
merchants  “do  withdi'aw  them  to  come  with 
Cloths  into  England.”  The  export  of  wool  and 
import  of  wine  were  both  regulated  in  the 
interests  of  foreign  merchants,  the  faro  between 
Calais  and  Dover  was  fixed,  and,  in  1353,  aliens 
were  placed  under  the  king’s  protection  by  the 
Statute  of  the  Staple,  which  organised  more 
fully  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Staple 
who  exported  wool  (see  Staple).  A result  of 
the  encouragement  given  to  foreign  merohants 
was  the  largo  oirculation  of  base  money  in 
England  (see  Pollauds  and  Crockauds).  In 
order  to  check  the  import  of  this  coin,  and  also 
tlie  export  of  English  money,  much  of  which 
was  taken  abroad  in  payments  to  Rome,  it  was 
enacted  in  1335  that  “no  Religious  Man  or 
other  ” carry  gold  or  silver  out  of  England  ; in 
1340,  for  every  sack  of  wool  exported,  silver  plate 
of  two  marks  value  was  to  bo  imported,  but 
the  Flemings  also  forbidding  export  of  bullion. 


this  act  was  repealed-  The  extensive  import 
of  finished  goods,  chiefly  brought  by  the  Italians, 
interfered  with  the  growing  industries  of  the 
English.  In  1435,  import  of  silken  goods  was 
forbidden,  and  in  1463  and  1484  the  prohibi- 
tion was  extended  to  very  many  small  wares, 
the  artificers  having  “piteously  shewed  and 
complained”  that  they  “be  greatly  impover- 
ished and  much  hindered  and  prejudix^  of 
their  worldly  Increase  and  daily  Living,  by  the 
great  Multitude  ” of  ready-made  goods  imported. 
Side  by  side  with  the  laws  to  keep  foreign  goods 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  the  interests  of  manu- 
factures were  those  to  keep  gold  and  silver 
within  it  as  the  measure  of  the  national  power. 

In  1390,  aliens  were  required  to  spend  half  the 
value  of  their  imports  (extended,  in  1402,  to 
the  whole)  on  exports ; at  the  same  time, 
denizens  were  forbidden  to  export  wool,  and 
merchant  strangers’  were  to  be  well  treated  in 
England  “ to  the  Intent  that  they  shall  have 
the  greater  Courage  to  repair  into  the  same.” 

In  1478,  half  the  payments  for  staple  wares 
were  required  to  be  in  money  and  bullion,  sent 
in  three  months  to  the  mint,  while  export  of 
gold  and  silver  was  made  a felony  ; it  was  not 
allowed  without  a licence  before  1660,  but  in 
1510  the  penalty  of  felony  was  repealed-  The 
object  of  these  laws,  and  also  of  the  Navigation 
Acts,  passed  in  1381  and  renewed  under  the 
Tudors,  for  the  protection  of  English  shipping 
(see  Navigation  Laws),  was  to  increase  the 
national  power  ; while  the  aim  of  Edward  IIL 
had  been  to  promote  the  present  weU-being  of 
the  people  themselves.  The  immediate  result 
of  his  regulation  of  trade  was  that  foreign 
luxuries  became  cheaper  and  more  numerous 
and  trade  increased,  but  it  led  to  the  decay  of 
native  shipping  and  the  injury  of  native 
manufactures.  Against  these  dangers,  legisla- 
tion was  directed  from  the  time  of  the  Good 
Parliament  (1360-1377).  As  commerce  became 
a national  matter,  commercial  treaties  took  the 
place  of  safe-conducts  and  licences.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1474,  the  Hansards  were 
confirmed  in  their  privileges  in  London,  but  the 
English  were  to  be  free  to  take  part  in  the 
Baltic  trade  which  had  always  been  carried  on 
by  the  Hansards  (see  Hanseatic  League).  In  ( 
1496  the  Great  Intercourse  (see  Intercursus  i 
JIagnus)  secured  free  trade  with  the  Nether-  I 
lands,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Company  of  5 
Merchant  Adventurers,  who  exported  cloth,  and  i 
had  their  mart  at  Antwerp  (see  Adventurers,  fe 
JIercuants).  The  protective  policy  of  the  15th  ( 
century  continued  through  the  16th.  The  ex-  | 
tensive  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture  ^ 
(see  Arable  Land,  Conversion  to  Pasture) 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  |1 
drove  a large  proportion  of  the  rural  population 
into  the  towns,  and  the  consequent  competition 
among  craftsmen  was  increased  by  the  number  it’ 
of  foreign  wares  imported,  many  of  them  by  the  I 
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Merchant  Adventurers.  In  1615  it  was  for- 
bidden, as  it  had  been  in  1336,  to  those  not  of 
high  rank  to  wear  foreign  cloth.  In  1512, 
import  of  hats  and  caps  was  prohibited  as  the 
cause  of  “great  Idelnesse,  enpoverysbyng  and 
utter  undoing  of  great  multitude  of  the  Kyngis 
natural!  subjectis  borne  wythin  this  said 
Eealme”  ; in  1529  they  could  be  imported,  but 
sold  only  at  fixed  prices.  Statutes  of  Henry 
VIII. ’s  reign  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  best  cloth 
to  aliens  unless  there  were  no  English  buyers, 
the  import  of  tinware,  and  the  buying'up  of  wool 
for  alien  merchants.  An  act  was  passed  1563, 
and  confirmed  1628,  prohibiting  import  of  small 
wares,  such  as  cutlery  and  haberdashery,  which 
had  been  imported  so  largely  as  to  lead  “ to  the 
decay  of  the  population  of  towns  and  the  loss 
of  skill  in  the  like  mysteries  within  the  Realm 
of  England.”  Attempts  were  made  by  restrict- 
ing the  import  of  wine  and  foreign  luxuries,  to 
check  the  extravagance  and  “excesse  of 
appareU,”  which  was  “at  these  daies  so  gorgious 
that”  “godly  and  necessary  lawes,  made  of  our 
Princes,  and  oft  repeated  with  the  penalties, 
can  [not]  bridle  this  detestable  abuse.”  Velvet 
hats  were  forbidden,  in  1566,  to  those  below  the 
rank  of  son  of  a knight  or  lord.  Elizabeth 
welcomed  Protestant  refugees  from  Flanders  and 
France,  who  introduced  new  industries,  especi- 
ally new  methods  of  working  up  wool  into 
“bayes,  sayes,  arras,”  and  worsted,  as  the 
Flemings,  under  Edward  III.’s  protection,  had 
developed  English  cloth  manufacture.  Export 
of  live  sheep  was  forbidden  in  1566,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  goods,  a year’s  imprisonment,  and 
loss  of  the  left  hand,  a second  offence  being 
felony ; for  nine  umvrought  cloths  exported 
one  was  to  be  exported  wrought  “ for  the  better 
employment  and  Reliefe  of  greate  multitudes  of 
the  Queenes  Majesties  Subjectes  using  the  Arte 
and  Labour  of  Clothe  woorking.”  Monopolies 
(?.■».)  were  granted  for  manufacture  of  salt, 
paper,  and  other  things  which  before  had  been 
imported.  The  associations  formed  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  for  trade  and  exploration, 
unlike  the  older  trading  societies,  were  joint- 
stock  companies ; the  monopoly  which  they 
enjoyed  was  an  incentive  to  extend  trade.  The 
Muscovy  Company  (see  Russia  Company) 
obtained  a charter  in  1553,  and  the  following 
yw  eastern  trade  was  granted  to  them  on  con- 
dition that  they  employed  English  ships  and 
sailors,  and  exported  only  English  cloth. 
Much  of  the  carrying  trade  with  the  east  had 
boen  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  whose 
“Flanders  Galley,”  instituted  in  1317,  yearly 
visited  Southampton  and  Bruges  ; this  trade 
declined  in  the  16th  century,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  legislation  against  the  import 
of  ready-made  goods.  In  1588  the  Levant 
Company  (seeTuRKEY  Company),  founded  1581, 
undertook  the  trade  of  the  Venetians,  whose 
last  fleet  to  Southampton  was  wrecked  off  the 
VOL.  Ill 


Needles  in  1587.  The  revenue  from  feudal 
dues  having  decreased,  James  I.,  in  order  to 
supplement  the  parliamentary  supplies,  levied 
an  imposition  on  imports  which  was  resisted  by 
a merchant  named  Bate  (see  Bate’s  Case). 
The  case  was  tried,  and  the  king  was  declared  to 
be  keeping  within  his  prerogative.  Impositions 
were  also  exacted  dm-ing  the  Commonwealth, 
though  the  same  party  had  opposed  them  when 
levied  by  the  king.  The  English,  who  from 
being  an  agiicultural  were  becoming  a com- 
mercial nation,  had  formidable  rivals  in  the 
Dutch,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, had  control  of  most  of  the  trade  formerly 
carried  on  by  the  Venetians  and  Hansards. 
The  aim  of  the  Stnart  policy,  as  of  the 
Elizabethan,  was  to  develop  trade  as  a means 
towards  the  security  and  power  of  the  king- 
dom, rather  than  to  increase  its  wealth.  In 
1608,  James  I.  withdrew  the  charter  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  until  1615,  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  in  England  the  finishing 
processes  of  manufactiue,  for  which  cloth  was 
usually  sent  to  the  Netherlands.  A commission 
on  trade  was  appointed  in  1622  to  inquire  into 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  the  regulation  of 
merchant  companies,  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing money  payments  for  exports,  and  many 
other  matters  concerning  trade.  A trade  com- 
mission was  also  appointed  by  Cromwell  in 
1655.  The  East  India  Company  {q.v.),  in- 
corporated in  1600,  had  many  struggles  with 
the  Dutch,  who  themselves  founded  an  East 
India  Company  in  1602  ; the  Navigation  Act 
of  1651,  prohibiting  any  import  from  Dutch 
fisheries,  and  imports  from  the  colonies  unless 
brought  in  English  ships,  while  it  caused  the 
price  of  imports  to  rise,  increased  the  English 
carrying-ti’ade  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch. 

[^Statutes  of  the  Realm. — W.  Cunningham,  The 
Growth  of  English  Trade  and  Industry,  1890,  92. 
— The  Commercial  Policy  of  Edward  III.  (Trans. 
R.  Hist.  Soc.,  New  Series,  vol.  iv.)  1889. — H.  Hall, 
A History  of  the  Customs  Revenue  of  England, 

1885.  — W.  J.  Ashley,  An  Introduction  to  English 
Economic  History  and  Theory,  1892. — W.  Stubbs, 
Select  Charters,  1870. — A Constitutional  History 
of  England,  1880. — Social  England  (ed.  H.  Traill), 
vols.  1-4, 1893-95. — J.  B.  Williamson,  The  Foreign 
Commerce  of  England  under  the  Tudors  (Stanhope 
Essay),  1883. — B.  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  In- 
stitutions of  England,  1840. — T.  Rymer,  Foedera, 
1816. — H.  R.  P.  Bourne,  English  Merchants, 

1886.  — C.  Armstrong  (temp.  Henry  VIII.),  A 

Treatise  concerning  the  Staple  and  the  Commodities 
of  the  Realm  (R.  Pauli,  Drei  volkswirthschaftliche 
Denkschriften,  1878). — D.  Maepherson,  Annals  of 
Commerce,  1805.]  m.  t.  m. 

Trade,  Free.  See  Free  Trade. 

Trade,  Large  and  Small.  Many  of  the 
considerations  raised  in  the  discussion  of  the 
relative  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  pro- 
duction on  a large  and  a small  scale  {mde 
Production)  are  either  identical  with,  or  at 
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least  analogous  to,  those  which  present  them- 
selves in  any  estimate  of  the  respective  merits 
and  demerits,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  of  trade  pursued  on  a large  and  a 
small  scale.  In  the  sphere  of  that  com- 
mercial competition,  which  arises  in  trading, 
as  contrasted  with  the  industrial  competition 
distinguished  by  Cairnes  as  affecting  pro- 
duction, the  larger  competitors  enjoy  certain 
advantages  of  buying  and  selling,  of  handling 
a mass  rather  than  a small  quantity  of  goods  ; 
while  the  smaller  competitors  are  able  to  pay 
greater  personal  attention  to  the  peculiar  wants 
of  individual  customers.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
larger  houses  can  spread  their  purchases  over  a 
wider  market,  they  can  employ  more  competent 
and  experienced  buyers,  they  can  offer  a better 
chance  of  a regular  demand,  they  can  afford 
more  easUy  to  risk  the  loss  of  having  some 
goods  left  on  their  hands.  They  command 
more  extensive  resources  than  those  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  smaller  competitors.  They  can 
also  sell  on  better  terms.  They  can  advertise 
their  goods  more  effectively.  They  can  employ 
a larger  and  abler  staff  of  commercial  travellers 
to  push  their  wares.  They  can  acquire  more 
easily  a high  reputation,  which  inspires  their 
customers  mth  confidence  in  their  disinclination 
to  cheat  or  adulterate.  They  can  offer  a greater 
variety  of  goods  to  suit  different  tastes.  In  the 
internal  management  of  the  business  they  are 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  economies  which 
attach  to  organisation  on’  a large  scale.  They 
can  apply  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour 
more  fully  ; and  it  may  be  noticed  that,  even 
where  the  small  producer  has  an  advantage  in 
the  personal  superintendence  of  his  workmen 
— in  preventing  them  from  wasting  time  or 
material — the  same  advantage  is  by  no  means 
so  obvious  in  the  business  of  the  trader,  selling 
to  customers  the  goods  which  others  have  pro- 
duced. There  is  here  hardly  so  much  oppor- 
tunity for  waste,  and  it  is  easier  to  secure  the 
effective  superintendence  of  subordinates.  It 
is  conceivable  that  economic  considerations 
may  point  in  the  direction  of  large  trading  in 
goods,  which  are  produced  most  successfully 
on  a small  scale.  The  qualities  required  for  a 
competent  dealer  are  perhaps  more  generally 
diffused,  and  more  readily  tested.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  large 
establishments  in  retail  trade,  whicli  reproduce 
on  a gi-eat  scale  the  general  shop  of  the  country 
villages,  and  offer  to  customers  the  convenience 
of  com])leting  their  various  jmrehases  within 
one  building,  it  is  still  true  that  the  personal 
attention,  which  a small  shopkeej)er  can  give 
to  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  his  customei's, 
has  an  economic  im])ortance  which  is  hardly 
realised,  and  with  diliicully  attained,  in  a large 
" establishment.  Time  may,  as  it  seems,  be 
wasted,  both  by  buyer  and  by  seller,  but  the 
waste  is  agreeable  to  the  one  and  is  indirectly 


profitable  to  the  other.  It  is  a commonplace 
of  economic  treatises  that  friction  is  more 
prevalent  in  retail  trade  than  in  other  depart- 
ments of  economic  action  ; and  this  friction  it 
is  which  assists  the  small  shopkeeper  to  hold 
his  own  against  the  larger  dealer.  Sir.  Charles 
Booth  has  remarked  in  his  investigations  into  the 
conditions  of  London  Life  and  Labour  that  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  London 
industry  is,  contrary  to  a common  opinion, 
the  number  of  small  undertakings  ; and,  though 
the  more  obvious  featare  of  the  times  in  trade 
as  distinct  from  industry  seems  to  be  the 
concentration  of  small  businesses,  and  the  ex- 
tended development  of  large  concerns,  this 
change,  which  often  amounts  in  realitj*  to 
a substitution  of  wholesale  for  retail  trade, 
may  still  be  accompanied  by  the  constant 
creation  of  supplementary  and  indejjendent 
shops,  where  scope  is  left  for  the  close  vigilance 
and  minute  attention  of  the  smaller  trader. 
From  a social  standpoint  it  may  be  observed, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  individuals  unable  to 
become  capitalists  themselves,  may  secure 
tolerable  incomes  as  the  salaried  agents  of  large 
concerns  ; and  on  the  other,  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  small  traders  by  immense  companies 
tends  to  remove  a useful  element  from  the  life 
and  activities  of  small  towns.  In  this,  as  in 
so  many  instances,  it  is  easy  and  tempting  to 
generalise,  but  the  process  is  not  seldom  as 
dangerous  as  the  results  are  untrustworthy. 

[Cp.  Arts,  on  E.wploters  and  Employed,  and 
Industries,  Large  and  Smalt-]  l.  l.  p. 

Trade  M.\rk.  The  term  “trade  mark” 
denotes  a distinctive  mark  or  device  showing 
that  the  article  to  which  it  is  affixed  is  manu- 
factured or  sold  by  a certain  house  or  firm. 
By  recent  statutes  a trade  mark  must  consist 
of  or  contain  at  least  one  of  the  following 
essential  particulars : — 

(a)  A name  of  an  individual  or  firm  printed, 
impressed,  or  woven,  in  some  particular  and 
distinctive  manner  ; (V)  a written  signature  or 
copy  of  a vTitten  signature  of  the  individual 
or  linn  ajiplying  for  registration  thereof  as  a 
trade  mark  ; (c)  a distinctive  device,  mark, 
brand,  heading,  label,  or  ticket ; (d)  an  invented 
word  or  words  ; (e)  a word  or  words  ha\dng  no 
reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the 
goods,  and  not  being  a geographical  name. 

The  common  law  recognised  the  exclusive 
right  of  a manufacturer  to  use  a trade  mark 
which  had  come  to  bo  recognised  as  distinctive 
of  his  goods.  A register  of  trade  marks  was 
established  in  1876,  and  remodelled  in  1883. 
Anybodj’  wishing  to  register  a trade  mark  must 
make  application  to  the  comi)troller  - general 
of  ]iatents,  designs,  and  trade  marks.  The 
register  eontains  the  names  and  addresses  of 
projirietois  and  a record  of  every  change  of 
jiroperty  in  a trade  mark.  It  is  necessarily 
open  to  public  inspection.  Registration  is 
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pritna  facie  evidence  of  a right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  a ti'ade  mark,  and  becomes  conclusive 
evidence  after  the  lapse  of  five  years.  It  must 
be  renewed  every  fourteen  years.  No  action 
can  be  brought  for  the  infringement  of  an 
unregistered  trade  mark.  For  an  ordinary 
infringement  the  remedy  consists  in  damages 
and  an  injunction ; but  fraudulent  infringe- 
ment is  a ciiminal  offence,  punishable  with 
fine  and  imprisonment,  beside  forfeiture  of  the 
goods  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  has  been 
committed.  Foreign  goods  bearing  a trade 
mark  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  not 
be  imported  unless  the  trade  mark  is  accom- 
panied udth  a definite  indication  of  the  country 
in  which  the  goods  were  produced.  As  the 
right  to  a trade  mark  is  always  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  it  in  connection  with  a 
particular  class  of  goods,  it  can  be  assigned  or 
transmitted  only  in  connection  with  the  good- 
will of  the  business  concerned  in  making  those 
goods.  It  is  determinable  with  that  good-will. 

[See  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks 
Act  1883  (46  & 47  Viet.  c.  57),  amended  by  the 
Act  51  & 52  Viet.  c.  50  ; the  rules  and  orders 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  statutes  and  the  cases. 
Select  Committee  on  Merchandise  Marks,  1887.] 

F.  c.  M. 

TRADE  NAME.  See  Firm. 

TRADE  REVIVAL.  See  Revival,  Trade. 

TRADER.  A trader  is  principally  distin- 
guished from  a merchant  in  economic  phrase- 
ology, if  such  a distinction  can  be  said  to  exist 
at  aU,  by  the  comparative  magnitude  of  their 
commercial  transactions,  though  there  is  also 
a possible  implication,  approved  by  convention, 
that  the  former  is  more  actively,  the  latter 
more  passively  engaged  in  trade  (see  Trade). 
Similarly  a tradesman  is  differentiated  from  a 
trader  by  being  more  personally  occupied  in 
the  actual  purchase  and  sale,  and  especially  the 
sale  of  goods,  while  the  trader  rather  provides 
them  for  him.  In  legal  language  any  person 
engaged  in  any  kind  of  mercantile  or  industrial 
business  is  called  a trader.  Before  1869  only 
traders  were  subject  to  the  bankruptcy  law, 
and  even  now,  in  the  case  of  mamed  women, 
a distinction  is  made  between  married  women 
“carrying  on  an  independent  trade  separately 
from  their  husbands  ” and  other  married 
women.  Bankruptcy  proceedings  cannot  bo 
taken  against  the  latter.  R.  w.  c.  T. 

TRADE  UNIONS.  A trade  union  has  been 
defined  as  “a  continuous  association  of  wage- 
earners  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  their  employment” 
(Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  History  of  Trade 
Unionism,  ch.  i.  p.  1). 

(No  organisation  corresponding  exactly  to 
this  definition  appears  to  have  existed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when 
employers  and  employed  first  became  perma- 
nently differentiated  in  certain  important  in- 


dustries. The  principal  object  of  the  original 
trade  unions  was  to  secure  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  various  protective  laws,  such  as  the 
statute  of  apprentices  (5  Eliz.  c.  4),  which  were 
fast  falling  into  abeyance  (see  Apprenticeship, 
Statute  of).  But  when  the  factory  system  had 
grown  up  and  caused  these  laws  to  be  repealed, 
the  function  of  trade  unionism  changed.  The 
workers  combined  no  longer  to  enforce  the  law, 
but  to  maintain  restrictions  which  the  law  had 
ceased  to  countenance.  In  so  doing,  they 
found  themselves  opposed  by  the  mass  of  legisla- 
tion that  had  gradually  grown  up  against 
combinations  to  affect  wages  and  to  hamper 
the  free  course  of  trade.  These  statutes  were 
consolidated  and  strengthened  in  1799,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  their  repeal  in  1824  that 
membership  of  a trade  imion  ceased  to  be  a 
statutory  criminal  offence  (see  Combination 
Laws).  The  legalisation  of  trade  unions, 
however,  was  not  yet  complete.  For,  in  1867, 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  held,  in  Hornby  v. 
Close,  that  the  objects  of  a trade  union,  though 
no  longer  necessarily  criminal,  were  still  so  far 
illegal  as  being  ‘ ‘ in  restraint  of  trade  ” that  no 
contract  or  trust  undertaken  in  respect  of  them 
could  be  enforced.  No  action  could,  therefore, 
be  maintained  against  a trade-union  official  for 
wrongfully  withholding  a portion  of  the  union 
funds.  It  was  the  agitation  provoked  by  this 
decision  that  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Trade 
Union  Act  of  1871,  which  has  ^ven  trade 
unions  their  present  legal  stakis.  According 
to  this  act,  every  trade  union  is  recognised, 
whether  its  objects  be  “in  restraint  of  trade  ” 
or  not,  as  a legitimate  object  of  a trust.  Thus, 
it  can  hold  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
in  the  name  of  trustees,  who  can  sue  or  be  sued 
in  respect  of  such  property.  But  it  has  no 
legal  personality  so  as  to  enable  it  to  sue  or  be 
sued  directly  as  a corporate  body,  nor  can  its 
officials  be  sued  on  behalf  of  its  members  col- 
lectively except  in  order  to  assert  or  defend 
their  proprietary  rights  (seeTemperton  v.  Russell 
(No.  1),  1893,  1 Q.  B.  435).  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, either  directly  or  through  representatives, 
enter  into  collective  agreements  on  behalf  of  its 
members,  so  as  to  become  liable,  in  case  of 
breach  of  contract,  to  be  sued  for  damages 
payable  out  of  its  funds.  The  Trade  Union 
Act,  as  amended  in  1876,  relates  to  “any 
temporary  or  permanent  combination  for  regu- 
lating the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions 
on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,”  and 
therefore  applies  to  associations  of  employers 
as  well  as  to  associations  of  workmen. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  149th  paragi-aph 
of  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  labour 
that,  where  employers  and  workmen  have 
surrendered  the  settlement  of  their  mutual 
contracts  to  associations  which  cannot  sue  or 
be  sued  for  damages  if  their  members  break  the 
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agreements  made  in  their  behalf,  there  is 
collective  action  without  collective  responsibility. 
Eight  of  the  commissioners,  accordingly,  reported 
in  favour  of  an  act  enabling  trade  unions  “ to 
acquire,  by  some  process  of  registration,  a larger 
legal  personality  and  corporate  character  than 
that  which  they  can  at  present  possess  ” (see 
Fi/ik  avA  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour,  p.  116,  par.  10,  Pari.  Papers, 
c.  7421  of  1894).  Most  of  the  labour  leaders, 
however,  appear  to  be  opposed  to  any  such 
change  in  the  law  (see  Fifth  and  Final  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  p.  146). 

Aecording  to  the  latest  official  statistics 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  labour  depart- 
ment of  the  board  of  trade  on  trade  unions  in 
1896  {Pari.  Papers,  c.  8374  of  1897),  the  total 
number  of  trade  unions  furnishing  returns 
was  1330,  \vith  an  aggregate  membership  of 
1,487,562,  and  an  aggregate  income  of  more 
than  £1,675,645,  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
over  £1,239,230,  and  upwards  of  £2,168,989 
in  hand.  It  is  further  computed  that  only 
about  one  adult  male  manual  worker  in  five  is 
a trade  unionist.  But  the  great  solidarity  and 
complete  organisation  of  the  unions,  coupled  with 
their  unequal  distribution  among  the  various 
trades  and  districts,  give  them  an  influence  in 
the  industrial  world  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  membership  (see  Webb,  History  of  Trade 
Unionism,  pp.  409-430).  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a decided  tendency  towards  the 
amalgamation  of  trade  unions  with  one  another, 
the  federation  of  the  ti'ade  unions  conneeted 
with  the  same  industry,  and  the  federation  of 
trade  unions  connected  mth  different  industries 
with  a view  to  exercising  greater  force  in  in- 
dustrial warfare.  It  has  not,  however,  yet 
been  shown  by  experience  that  trades  of  a 
totally  distinct  character  from  one  another 
can  be  permanently  amalgamated  or  federated 
together.  For  this  purpose,  a certain  natural 
affinity  of  occupation  would  seem  to  be  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  the  annual  trade  union 
congresses  bring  the  various  associations  which 
take  part  in  them  into  a certain  connection, 
the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  secure  common 
action  in  matters  requiring  legislative  treatment. 
In  many  industrial  centres,  moreover  “ trades’ 
councils  ” exist,  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  different  and  independent  trades,  and  these 
have  a great  and,  apparently,  increasing  in- 
fluence in  consolidating  for  common  action  the 
forces  of  local  trades  (see  Fifth  and  Final  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  p.  32, 
par.  82), 

The  constitution  of  the  trade  unions  varies 
considerably,  but  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  real  power  vested  in  their  central 
executive  officers.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of 
the  Durham  coal  miners,  so  many  references 
have  to  bo  made  in  the  case  of  general  questions 
to  the  local  “ lodges  ” or  branches,  to  be  decided 


by  ballot,  that  the  central  body  is  little  more 
than  a group  of  delegates,  acting  under 
immediate  instructions,  and  having  to  refer 
points  to  their  constituents  even  in  the  midst 
of  negotiations  with  employers.  In  other  cases, 
especially  where  a trade  is  scattered  in  various 
branches  all  over  the  country  and  through 
districts  differing  widely  in  local  CLFCumstances 
from  each  other,  much  power  and  discretion  is 
frequently  left  with  the  district  or  branch 
officers,  while  the  central  executive  possesses 
full  control  over  the  funds,  and  is  thus  able  to 
exercise  a deciding  power  in  the  last  resort. 
The  measure  of  control  which  is  vested  in 
the  central  executives  of  some  trade  unions  is 
remarkably  full  and  complete.  The  society  of 
the  boUer-makers  and  iron  shipbuilders  presents 
an  example  of  the  very  successful  working  of  a 
trade  union  strongly  centralised  in  this  manner 
(see  Fifth  and  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission  on  Labour,  pp.  28  and  29,  par.  72). 

Trade  unions  of  the  normal  or  “old  unionist  ” 
type  discharge  two  main  functions — ^protective 
and  benevolent — and  their  policy  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  importance  which  they  attach 
to  each.  Those  that  exist  primarily  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  members  against  their  employers, 
aim  chiefly  at  substituting  coUective  for  indi- 
vidual bargaining  between  masters  and  workmen, 
and,  in  their  struggle  to  obtain  “ recognition  ” 
for  this  purpose,  are  often  ready  to  resort  to  the 
risky  expedient  of  strikes.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  make  the  provision  of  benefits  their 
main  concern,  are  rather  apt  to  adopt  a “ peace 
at  any  price”  policy,  for  fear  of  risking  in 
strikes  the  funds  on  which  there  are  so  many 
other  claims.  Many  of  the  so-called  “new 
unionist”  leaders  profess  less  anxiety  either 
for  obtaining  the  “recognition”  of  employers 
or  for  the  integrity  of  the  trade-union  capital 
than  for  vesting  all  employing  and  capitalist 
fxmetions  in  responsible  political  authorities. 
But  the  nature  of  the  relationship  subsisting 
between  the  old  trade  unionism  and  the  socialist 
or  “new  unionist”  movement  is  a matter  of 
dispute.  Some  consider  it  to  be  one  of  essential 
antagonism,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  socialism 
is  invariably  strongest  among  those  trade  unions 
whoso  organisation  is  weakest ; while  others 
contend  that  it  is  one  of  close  alliance,  and 
point  to  the  resolutions  of  the  trade  union 
congress  in  which  the  socialist  creed  is  affirmed. 

Whether  it  be  economically  possible  to  raise 
wages  universally  by  means  of  combination  is 
a question  long  disputed.  J.  S.  Mill,  whilst  he 
regarded  capital  as  the  wage  fund,  considered 
attempts  to  raise  wages,  except  by  adding  to 
capital,  to  be  logically  absurd,  but  on  his 
abandonment  of  this  view  of  the  source  of 
wages,  his  attitude  to  combination  changed. 
Modern  economists,  however,  holding  that 
wages  are  paid  out  of  produce,  argue  that  the 
pH'oss  earnings  of  industry  often  suffice  to  aug- 
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ment  wages  after  the  sum  originally  advanced 
out  of  capital  has  been  refunded  with  interest, 
and  conclude  that  combination  to  raise  wages 
may  succeed  (see  also  Combination  Laws). 
If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  the  issue  is  reduced 
to  a question  of  fact — whether  the  net  effect  of 
the  action  of  trade  unions  is  to  lessen  produc- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  more  often  put,  to  “drive 
trade  out  of  the  country.”  The  superior  im- 
portance which  they  seem  to  attach  to  finding 
employment  for  all  their  members  rather  than 
to  raising  the  wages  of  a portion  of  their 
number  suggests  a negative  answer.  But  the 
point  can  oiily  be  authoritatively  decided  after 
a more  detailed  analysis  of  their  working  and  its 
economic  results  than  has  yet  been  attempted. 

[See  Marshall’s  Economics  of  Industry,  bk.  v. 
chs.  ii.  and  xiii. ; Sidgwick’s  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  ii. 
cli.  X. ; Walker’s  Pol.  Ikon.,  pt.  iv.  ch.  v.,  and 
pt.  vi.  ch.  V.  ; and  Walker’s  Wages  Question.l 

Whatever  view  be  held  as  to  the  character  of 
the  financial  advantages  gained  by  “trade 
union  effort,”  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
economic  effect  of  the  means  adopted  in  order 
to  obtain  them.  Although  strikes  may  some- 
times enable  employers  to  dispose  more  easily 
of  their  surplus  stocks,  they  are  universally 
admitted  to  be,  on  the  whole,  agencies  of  puie  de- 
struction and  wastefulness  ; and  the  strength  of 
the  economic  case  against  them  is  often  used  as 
an  argument  against  trade  unionism  generally. 
It  is,  accordingly,  contended  in  reply  that  the 
connection  between  trade  unionism  and  strikes 
is  only  transitory,  and  that  the  organisation 
that  makes  a large  strike  possible  is  the  means 
of  preventing  the  outbreak  of  a host  of  smaller 
ones,  and  thus  of  saving  a larger  portion  of  the 
national  wealth  than  it  destroys  (see  also 
Strikes). 

The  foregoing  statements  apply  only  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  the  higher  developments  of  trade 
unionism  can  be  studied.  In  the  Australasian 
colonies,  trade-unionism  is  certainly  very  strong, 
but  its  industrial  environment  is  so  imperfect 
that  the  recognition  by  employers  of  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  is  hardly  even 
hoped  for.  For  the  United  States  of  America 
trade  unions,  see  Trade  Unions,  United 
States.  In  Canada,  industrial  organisation 
is  still  backward.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
generally,  the  real  or  imagined  connection  of 
workmen’s  organisations  with  the  party  of 
political  revolution  and  the  consequent  alliance 
between  the  employers  and  the  all-powerful 
state  bureaucracies,  combine  to  hinder  the  de- 
velopment of  organisation  on  purely  industrial 
fines.  It  is  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  that 
industrial  organisation  most  nearly  approaches 
the  English  type  ; but,  even  in  these  countries, 
the  most  important  working-class  associations 
are  largely  mixed  up  with  the  machinery  of 
general  party  politics. 


[For  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
last  paragraph,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  serie.s 
of  reports  on  the  labour  question  in  foreign 
countries,  published  by  the  royal  commission  on 
labour  (see  Pari.  Papers,  c.  6795,  x.  of  1892  ; c. 
6795,  xi.,  7063,  vi.,  7063,  vii.,  7063,  viii.,  7063, 
ix.,  7063,  X.,  and  7063,  xii.  of  1893-94  ; and  c. 
7063,  xi.,  7063,  xiii.,  and  7063,  xiv.  of  1894. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  there 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  : Brentano,  Hours 
and  Wages  in  Relation  to  Production,  London, 
1894. — Comte  de  Paris,  The  Trades  Unions  of 
England,  London,  1869. — Sir  W.  Erie,  The  Law 
relating  to  Trade  Unions,  London,  1869. — Howell, 
The  Gonflicts  of  Capital  and  Lahowr,  London,  1890, 
and  Trade  Unionism,  Old  and  New,  London,  1891. 
— Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England,  London,  1885. — Spyers,  The  Labour 
Question,  London,  1894,  being  an  epitome  of  the 
evidence  and  report  of  the  royal  commission  on 
labour,  and  the  “Labour  Oazette,"  the  annual 
reports  on  trade  unions  and  strikes  and  other 
periodical  publications  of  the  labour  department  of 
the  board  of  trade  (Labour  Department  and 
Strikes  ; Vend,  Newcastle).]  t.  g.  s. 

TRADE  UNIONS  (United  States). 

Early  History,  p.  565  ; Present  Size,  p.  566  ; Benefits, 
p.  567 ; International  Typographical  Union,  p.  567  ; 
Cigar- Makers  International  Union,  p.  667 ; United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  p.  668  ; 
Knights  of  Labour,  p.  568 ; Eailroad  Unions,  p.  669  ; 
United  Green-Glass  Workers  and  National  Association 
of  Stationary  Engineers,  p.  669  ; The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labour,  p.  670  ; State  Activity,  p.  571 ; Strikes 
and  Lockouts,  p.  672  ; Objections  to  Trade  Unions, 
p.  672  ; Apprentices,  p.  672 ; Labels,  p.  673  ; Labour 
Papers,  p.  673 ; Labour  Leaders,  p.  673  ; Authorities, 
p.  673. 

Nothing  is  known  of  labour  organisations 
in  America  prior  to  the  present  century.  Records 
exist  of  a strike  of  bakers  in  New  York  in 
1741,  indicating  the  possibility  of  a local  union 
at  that  time,  though  doubtless  only  temporary. 
The  strikers  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  by 
the  courts.  There  were  four  successful  strikes 
of  a shoemakers’  union  in  Philadelphia,  1792, 
1796,  1798,  and  1799.  Thence  till  1821 
occasional  strikes  are  recorded,  some  successful, 
some  unsuccessful,  among  sailors,  cordwainers, 
printers,  and  the  building  trades  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  between  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, but  no  important  unions  existed. 
During  these  times  the  courts  almost  invariably 
convicted  the  strikers,  when  brought  before 
them,  of  conspiracy  in  seeking  through  an 
association  to  raise  wages  more  than  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  would  otherwise  allow. 
Such  decisions  of  the  courts  have  been  met  by 
statute  law,  especially  since  1850,  so  that 
to-day  men  are  free  to  belong  to  labour  organ- 
isations, but  courts  still  sometimes  convict, 
when  men  stiike  on  railroads  or  boycott  an 
employer. 

'The  tailors,  according  to  Mr.  George  E. 
M ‘Neill,  the  historian  of  the  labour  movement, 
organised  the  first  modern  trade-union  in  1806  ; 
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the  hatters  followed  in  1819.  Both  had  pre- 
viously retained  membership  in  English  trades- 
unions.  There  was  a printers’  union  in  Phila- 
delphia as  early  as  1802.  In  1833  came  the 
first  union  of  various  trades  of  a city — New 
York, — followed  in  1834  by  a smaller  trade 
assembly  or  central  trade  and  labour  union  of 
sixteen  unions  of  mechanics  in  Boston.  Prior 
to  1840  the  following  trades  had  local  organisa- 
tions in  some  of  the  largest  cities  ; ship- 
carpenters  and  joiners,  calkers,  house-carpenters, 
printers,  roofers,  bricklayers,  tailors,  hatters, 
saddlers,  cordwainers  and  shoemakers,  factory 
operatives,  marble  and  freestone  cutters, 
coopers,  and  masons.  The  panics  of  1837  and 
1857  interfered  with  labour  organisation,  but 
in  1862  twenty-six  trades  are  said  to  have  had 
a national  organisation.  Many,  however,  were 
very  weak.  Through  their  agitation  hours  of 
labour  had  been  reduced  to  eleven  in  a large 
portion  of  the  textile  factories,  and  the  ten-hour 
day  secured  in  government  work  and  most 
of  the  building  trades.  The  civil  war  again 
interrupted  the  growth  of  the  unions,  many  of 
whose  members  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  the 
north.  After  the  war,  organisation  was  be- 
ginning with  much  success  when  the  severe 
depression  of  1873  to  1877  again  forced  many 
of  the  unions  to  the  wall  and  endangered  nearly 
all  of  those  remaining. 

In  1888  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour  reported  53  national  and 
international  trade  unions  in  the  United  States, 
with  a membership  of  510,700  in  5247  local 
unions.  He  reported  in  1893  a membership 
of  640,000  in  83  national  unions  having  about 
8000  local  unions.  Not  all  were  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour.  There 
were  also,  at  both  dates,  several  hundred  un- 
affiliated local  imions.  The  12  largest  trade 
unions  in  the  country  contained  about  230,000 
members  in  1888.  The  12  largest  unions  at 
the  close  of  1896,  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
those  just  referred  to,  contained  about  266,000 
members.  In  the  following  table  there  is  given 
the  date  of  organisation  and  the  membership 
approximately  325, 000,  of  the  20  largest  unions, 
as  reported  to  the  vwiter  by  their  secretaries,  or 
as  shown  by  their  representation  in  the  con- 
vention, in  December  1896,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour. 

The  20  national  unions  that  were  represented 
at  both  the  1892  and  1896  conventions  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  had  votes,  in 
the  two  conventions,  indicating  a membership 
in  December  1892  of  201,500,  and  in  1896  of 
176,200,  a decline  of  12'6  per  cent  ; yet  this 
falling  off  during  the  severe  depression  was 
small  compared  with  the  decline  in  the  previous 
depression  of  1873  to  1878,  at  the  close  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  not  over 

40,000  mein*l)ers  left,  who  were  keeping  up 
their  dues  in  the  unions. 


Kame  of  Brotherhood. 
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Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Enpineera 

1868 

32,000 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  .... 

1881 

29,691 

International  Typographical  Union  . 
Cigar-Makers’  International  Union  of 
America 

18» 

28,838 

1864 

28,700 

Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Trainmen  . 

1883 

24,000 

Bricklayers’  and  Masons’  International 
Union  of  America  .... 

1865 

23.254 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  . 

1873 

22.461 

Iron  Moulders’  U iiion  of  Xorlh  America 

1859 

20,000 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

1890 

15,400 

Western  Federation  of  Miners  . 

15,000 

International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists   

1888 

14.300 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers’  Union  . 

1689 

12,000 

United  Brewery  Workmen’s  National 

Union 

1SS6 

10,000 

United  Garment  Workers  of  America 

1891 

10,000 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of 

America 

1868 

8,000 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 

Steel  Workers 

1876 

8,000 

Flint  Glass  Workers’  Union  of  America 

1878 

7,200 

Machine  Wood  Workers  and  Amalga- 
mated Furniture  Workers 

1890 

6,500 

Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  America 

1SS7 

5,000 

Journeymen  Tailors’  Union  of  America 

1883 

5,000 

Total  . 

S25.S44 

The  membership  of  the  imions  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour  in  1896 
was  estimated  at  about  400,000  by  the  Michigan 
state  bureau  of  labour  statistics.  The  federa- 
tion at  this  time  included  54  national  unions, 
361  independent  local  imions,  and  10  state  and 
61  city  branches,  in  which  were  included  a large 
portion  of  the  membership  of  the  national  and 
local  unions. 

Aside  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labour 
there  were,  in  1896,  6 unions  connected  with 
the  steam  railroads,  and  having  a membership 
of  about  95,000  ; also  the  Bricklayers’  and 
Masons’  International  Union  of  America,  con- 
taining 25,254  members,  and  approximately 

105.000  members  of  still  other  imions  in  New 
York  state.  If  to  this  be  added  the  probably 

125.000  members  of  other  unions  in  other 
states,  the  total  number  of  American  labour 
organisations,  at  the  close  of  1896,  would 
appear  to  bo  about  750,000,  although  it  might 
vary  10  per  cent  in  either  direction. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  number 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  and  upon  street  and  steam  railways, 
in  the  mines,  the  quarries,  the  merchant 
marine,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service, 
and  as  stationary  engineers  and  firemen,  was 
5,404,865  males,  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
Probably  not  over  5,000,000  were  above  the 
age  of  17  in  these  industries.  With  the 
growth  of  population  since  1890,  the  number 
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over  17  years  of  age  in  these  occupations  in 
1896  could  not  have  exceeded  5,500,000. 

Inasmuch  as  trade  unionism  in  America  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  male  wage- 
workers  in  these  employments,  it  would  appear 
that  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  of  such  em- 
ployees are  organised.  There  is  scarcely  any 
organisation  among  the  agricultural  labourers, 
domestic  and  pei-sonal  servants,  clerks  and 
copyists  other  than  salesmen,  classes  in  which 
there  were  5,300,096  male  employees  10  years 
of  age  and  upwards  in  1890.  Of  180,231 
members  of  labour  organisations  in  New  York 
state  in  June  1895,  according  to  the  New 
York  state  bureau  of  labour  statistics,  only 
10,102,  or  5 ’6  per  cent,  were  women  ; and  of 
these,  8728  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  cigars,  and  cigarettes.  Of  the 
19,494  members  of  labour  organisations  in 
Michigan  in  1896,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Michigan  state  bureau  of  labour  statistics, 
only  302,  or  1'5  per  cent,  were  women. 

The  best  organised  of  the  large  trades  or 
occupations  are  the  glass  workers,  iron  moulders, 
cigar-makers,  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen, 
printers,  and  the  building  trades. 

Most  of  the  trades  imions  of  Canada  are 
branches  of  those  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  province  of  Ontario  in  1892,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  bureau  of  industries,  there 
were  3227  knights  of  labour  and  3294  ti'ades 
unionists.  All  but  about  300  of  these  were 
members  of  organisations  having  headquarters 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Prescott, 
the  president  since  1891  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  was,  when  elected,  a citizen 
of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Only  seven  of  the  existing  national  unions 
commenced  before  1873,  and  none  earlier  than 
1850,  while  only  fourteen  national  unions  were 
organised  before  1881. 

The  census  of  1880  recorded  only  five  unions 
with  13,032  members  that  then  had  benefit 
features  for  sickness,  death,,  etc.  In  1886  there 
were,  according  to  an  investigation  then  made 
by  the  author,  and  subsequently  revised,  twenty- 
six  unions  with  about  135,000  members  that 
had  benefit  features.  In  1893  the  number 
had  grown  to  at  least  thirty-two  national  or 
international  unions  with  about  330,000 
members.  A brief  reference  may  be  made  to 
a few  of  the  most  important  organisations. 

The  InterTiaticmal  Typographical  Union,  in 
common  with  the  printing  trade  as  a whole, 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  native  Americans. 
Even  few  English  printers  migrate  to  the  United 
States.  In  1892  there  were  706  women 
members,  but  it  is  harder  to  secure  member- 
ship among  women  than  men.  The  union 
mles  demand  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  it 
is  noticed  that  when  women  join  the  union 
they  often  ask  to  be  relieved  from  this  law,  as 
its  enforcement  frequently  leads  to  the  substitu- 


tion of  men  for  women  by  employers.  This 
union  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  America  that 
has  had  a historian  to  write  a full  statement 
in  book  form  ; this  was  done  by  John  M'Vickar 
in  1892.  The  union  also  possesses  a novel 
feature  in  the  Childs-Drexel  home  for  invalid, 
aged,  and  infirm  members,  located  at  a famous 
health  resort,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  In 
aid  of  it  $10,000  (£2000)  was  given  in  1886 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  late  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  Anthony  J.  Drexel, 
a Philadelphia  banker,  also  now  dead.  In 
order  to  complete  the  building,  which  cost 
$62,000  (£12,400),  and  to  carry  it  on  since  its 
opening  in  the  summer  of  1892,  until  July 
1897,  the  union  has  spent  over  $190,000 
(£38,000).  In  April  1893,  the  average  number 
of  inmates  in  the  two  years  ending  30th  June 
1896  was  fifty-two.  The  distance  is  too  gi’eat 
from  most  of  the  printers  to  tempt  a large 
number  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities ottered.  Four-fifths  of  all  weekly 
papers,  and  nearly  all  religious  papers,  are 
published  from  so-called  open  offices,  where 
union  and  non-union  men  work  together  at 
nearly  union  wages.  Nearly  all  large  offices 
employ  some  non-union  men,  but  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  important  daily  papers  of  the 
country  employ  exclusively  union  men.  June 
30th  1897,  the  membership  was  28,096  as  con- 
trasted with  31,379  three  years  before.  Of  the 
expenses  of  $125,162’97  (£25,032)  in  1896-97, 
the  Home  took  $34,993-70  (£6998),  the 
burial  benefit  $23,700  (£4740),  trade  disputes 
$33,676-77  (£6735),  and  other  expenses  such 
as  the  monthly  Typographical  Journal,  the 
office,  etc.,  $32,992-50  (£6598). 

The  Cigar- maker d International  Union  of 
America  has  the  best  developed  system  of 
benefits  of  any  union  in  America,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a small  union  of 
German  printers,  the  Typographic.  It  also 
has  the  largest  reserve  fund  for  each  member, 
which  amounted  in  1893  to  $18-75  (£3  : 15s.), 
but  had  fallen  in  1896  to  $8-25  (£1  : 13s.) 
for  each  member. 

The  title  “ International,”  in  this  and  other 
American  unions,  indicates  branches  in  Canada 
and  sometimes  in  Mexico.  The  amount  spent 
for  benefit  features  by  this  union  in  1892  to 
1895  inclusive  was  $2,953,744-91  (£590,749), 
of  which  only  $623,151-44  (£124,630),  or  21 
per  cent,  went  to  sustain  strikes.  The  sick 
benefit  took,  in  these  four  years,  $894,542-57 
£178,908),  the  death  benefit  took  $353,894-90 
£70,778).  The  travelling  benefit,  instituted 
like  the  two  previous  in  1881,  consumed 
$590,414  (£118,080),  and  the  out-of-work 
benefit,  instituted  in  1890,  took  $491,742 
(£98,348).  About  the  same  ratio  of  expense 
for  the  different  benefits  has  continued 
through  1896  and  1897.  Travelling  benefits 
not  to  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  $20  (£4),  and 
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not  over  $8  (£1  ; 12s.)  at  any  one  time,  are 
given  as  loans,  so  far  as  necessary  to  procure 
transportation  to  the  nearest  union  in  any 
direction  that  a member  may  desire  to  travel 
by  the  nearest  route,  but  after  obtaining  em- 
ployment 10  per  cent  of  earnings  must  be 
devoted  weekly  to  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 
The  out-of-work  benefits,  after  the  first  week, 
and  not  to  exceed  $3 '50  (14s.)  a week,  and  §54 
(£10 : 16s. ) a year,  are  given,  and  sick  benefits  of 
§5  (£1)  a week.  Funeral  benefits  of  §50  (£10) 
are  also  paid,  and,  inclusive  of  the  latter,  §200 
(£40)  to  dependent  relatives,  if  the  deceased 
has  been  a member  5 years,  §350  (£70)  if  a 
member  10  years,  and  §550  (£110)  if  for  15 
consecutive  years.  For  the  &st  16  weeks  of 
a strike  or  lock-out,  §15  (£3)  a week  is  given, 
and  after  that  §3  (12s. ) a week  until  the  end  of 
the  difficulty.  The  total  membership  grew 
from  1016  members  in  1877,  12,000  in  1885, 
and  26,114  in  1893,  to  28,700  (in  350  locals) 
in  1896.  In  the  three  years  ending  30th  June 
1896,  7174  members  were  involved  in  trade 
difficulties  which  did  not  always  lead  to 
strikes.  Only  756  of  the  members  lost  in  their 
contention,  3558  won,  and  the  remainder 
secured  some  compromise,  or  had  not  yet 
settled  the  difficulty  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  The  entire  weekly  cost  per  member  in 
1895  was,  for  benefits,  27  cents  (Is.  2d.),  and 
all  other  expenses,  9 cents  (5d.).  The  average 
expenses  for  all  purposes,  for  the  5 years  ending 
30th  June  1895,  was  20^  cents  (lOd.)  per 
week  per  member.  No  strike  is  supported  by 
the  national  body  if  involving  more  than  25 
men,  unless  not  only  approved  by  the  national 
executive  committee,  but  by  a two-thirds  vote 
of  the  entire  membership  voting  on  the  question. 
This  provision  was  copied  in  1890  by  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Brass-workers. 

An  interesting  featoe  of  the  union  is  that 
every  one  must  vote  on  every  election  of  officers, 
and  on  questions  propounded  through  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  which  are  in  full  force,  or 
be  fined  50  cents  (2s.).  This  has  increased 
threefold  the  number  of  voters,  and  is  pro- 
nounced a success.  Every  candidate  for  high 
office  must  ■write  500  worfs  for  publication  in 
the  journal  relative  to  the  methods  and  aims 
of  the  union. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Car^mvLcrs  and 
Joiners  in  America  was  the  largest  trade  union 
in  America  for  some  years,  having  64,124 
members  in  1893.  The  paying  membership 
declined  to  29,691  in  July  1896.  From  1883 
until  July  1894,  §310,583  (£62,116)  was  spent 
by  the  national  body  on  strikes  and  §353, 620 ‘60 
(£70,704)  on  funeral  and  disability  benefits, 
\yhile  the  locals  spent  §685,434  (£137,086)  for 
sick  benefits.  During  the  next  two  years  the 
national  body  spent  §15,016-12  (£3003)  on 
strikes,  §91,002-10  (£18,200)  on  benefits,  and 
§33,564-90  (£6713)  for  imblishing  the  official 


organ  The  Carpenler,  and  other  administra- 
tive expenses. 

During  1889  to  1893  inclusive,  the  union 
claims  that  only  4 jier  cent  of  its  strikes  were 
lost,  476  ■were  won,  and  24  oompromised.  It 
also  claims  to  have  secured  the  eight-hour  day 
in  49  cities,  nine  hours  in  399  cities,  and  a 
short  Saturday  in  403  other  places,  instead  of 
the  imiversal  ten  hours’  day  that  prevailed  in 
1891,  while  wages  were  also  rais^  fully  50 
per  cent.  There  were,  in  the  United  States  in 
1893,  44  locals,  and  2750  members  of  the 
British  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners. 

The  Knights  of  LaJbour,  the  most  famous  of 
American  labour  organisations,  was  designed  by 
its  founder,  Uriah  S.  Stevens,  to  educate  its 
members  so  that,  through  co-operation  and 
state  acti-vity,  the  whole  wages  system  might  be 
finally  subverted.  It  was  a forerunner  of  the 
so-called  new  trades-unionism  of  England  and 
America.  It  was  one  of  the  first  labour  organ- 
isations to  admit  employers,  women,  unskilled 
and  negro  labour.  To  break  do^wn  trade  ex- 
clusiveness, all  trades  were  at  first  organised  in 
mixed  assemblies.  This  was  found,  however, 
to  almost  inevitably  give  those  unacquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  any  industry  the  right 
to  determine  strikes  in  that  industry.  To 
prevent  this,  and  in  a spirit  possibly  of  ri-valry 
with  the  older  trades  rmions,  there  arose  'trade 
districts  composed  no  longer  of  mixed  as- 
semblies, but  of  those  exclusively  belonging  to 
a single  trade : for  example,  the  district 

assembly,  300  members,  is  composed  of  glass 
workers.  These  trade  districts  seemed  to  lose 
sight  of  the  educational  idea,  and  engaged  in 
trade  disputes  quite  recklessly,  while  a great 
antagonism  with  trades  unions  in  the  same 
trades  was  natiually  developed.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  Knights  of  Labour  did  not  provide 
for  a thorough  control  of  trade  disputes  by  a 
national  body  as  in  the  best  of  the  trades 
imions.  The  secrecy  of  the  order  led  to  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  importance.  Ignorant 
workers  by  the  thousand  were  rapidly  admitted 
without  such  preliminary  instruction  in  the 
objects  of  the  order  as  was  intended,  and  to 
some  extent  carried  out  by  the  founders  of  the 
order  in  its  earlj'  years.  A national  organisa- 
tion was  effected  1st  January  1878.  The 
membership  was  10,000  earlj*  in  1879,  71,000 
in  September  1884,  111,000  in  October  1885, 
whUo  at  tlie  October  1886  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  the 
membership  was  rejxirted  as  730,000.  It  is 
supposed  early  in  1887  to  have  reached 
1,000,000  members.  The  character  of  the 
membership  led  to  such  reckless  indulgence  in 
trade  disputes  as  to  produce  a very  rapid  decline, 
until  at  the  close  of  1893  the  actual  paying 
membership  in  good  standing  is  generally 
estimated  by  those  not  in  the  order  to  be  under 
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40.000.  No  oflBcial  statement  of  membership 
has  been  made  for  some  time.  The  majority 
of  the  leaders,  and  even  a large  portion  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  trades-unions,  have 
been  at  one  time  or  another  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Labour  ; and  whUe  they  believe  that 
its  prominent  position  among  organisations  of 
labour  is  gone  for  ever,  they  admit  that  the  trades 
unions  have  learned  many  lessons  from  the 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Labour,  one  of  which 
is,  that  an  injury  to  one  is  the  interest  of  aU, 
and  another  is  the  importance  of  political 
activity  of  a non-partisan  type.  In  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  its  founders,  the  locals  of  the 
Knights  of  Labour  were  to  set  aside  at  every 
meeting  an  educational  hour  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  other  than  local  trade  disputes. 
The  result  of  this,  too,  has  been  very  marked  on 
the  American  labour  movement  (see  Farmers’ 
Oroanisations  in  the  United  States). 

EaUroad  Unions. — Of  the  approximately 

1.000. 000  men  in  railroad  service  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  over  all  of  which 
the  same  unions  claim  to  extend,  less  than 
100,000  are  now  members  in  good  standing  in 
the  unions. 

The  Grand  IrUeniational  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  like  the  Firemen,  Trainmen, 
and  Ma^inists,  refuses  to  admit  negroes. 
Three  black  balls  also  exclude.  About 
$1,000,000  (£200,000)  in  charity  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  executive  board  since  the 
foundation  of  the  union,  to  say  nothing  of 
donations  by  locals.  There  is  a special  insur- 
ance department  with  policies  of  $1500  (£300) 
in  case  of  death  or  total  disability.  No  one 
can  hold  over  three  policies.  Through  the 
insurance  department,  about  $7,000,000 
(£1,400,000)  have  been  paid  to  beneficiaries. 
The  engineers  have  incurred  the  distrust  of 
some  other  labour  organisations  by  their  refusal 
to  federate  with  them,  though  occasionally  they 
act  in  concert  with  other  branches  of  the  rail- 
road service. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  from 
30th  June  1880  to  30th  June  1896,  disbursed 
for  death  and  disability  benefits  $3,836,621'20 
(£767,324),  and  for  four  great  strikes,  in  1886, 
’88,  and ’93,  $599,545 '15  (£119,909).  Very 
little  was  spent  on  any  other  strikes.  In  the 
two  years  ending  30th  June  1896  the  general 
expenses  amounted  to  $141,062'02  (£28,212). 
There  was  spent  on  benefits  $650,400‘80 
(£112,080),  and  for  the  protection  of  members 
in  dealing  with  employers,  $11,078‘01  (£2215). 
Kven  the  latter  small  item  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  all  spent  on  strikes.  The  member- 
ship of  the  union  30th  June  1896  was  22,461. 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  with 
a^ut  24,000  members,  has  a permanent 
disability  and  a death  benefit  of  $400  (£80), 
$800  (£160),  and  $1200  (£240),  according  as 
«ach  person  prefers  to  be  assessed.  From  the 


organisation  of  the  brotherhood  in  1883  until 
1st  August  1897,  $3,947,152-86  (£789,430) 
has  been  spent  in  payment  of  3818  policies. 
Very  little  was  spent  for  strikes — in  most 
years  nothing  whatever.  In  1896  the  brother- 
hood spent  nothing  for  sti-ikes,  $491,942-90 
(£98,388)  for  benefits,  and  $73,987-01 
(£14,797)  for  running  expenses,  of  which 
$20,292-30  (£4058)  was  devoted  to  the 
monthly  journal  of  the  order.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  union,  the  United  States 
government,  a few  years  ago,  passed  a law  in 
accordance  with  which  the  safety  appliances 
upon  railroads  have  been  greatly  increased. 

There  are  other  brotherhoods  of  smaller  size, 
such  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Shop  Employees, 
and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers — an 
organisation  which,  in  1893  (its  first  year), 
aimed  to  absorb  aU  the  railway  workers,  and 
which  did  seem-e  a membership  of  over  25,000, 
went  rapidly  to  pieces  after  its  defeat  in  the 
gi-eat  railroad  strike  in  1894.  It  was  formally 
dissolved  in  1897. 

The  United  Green- Glass  Workers  took  the 
initiative  in  1884  in  organising  a uni- 
versal federation  of  the  window-glass  workers 
of  the  world.  Branches  were  organised  in 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  England,  and 
would  have  been  in  Gernjany  but  for  legal 
difficulties.  At  present  the  American  branch 
pays  $1000  (£200)  yearly  for  the  salary  of  the 
secretary-organiser,  who  is  stationed  in  Belgium. 

The  American  Flint  Glass  Workers’  Union, 
with  7200  members,  spent  on  a great  strike, 
from  June  1895  to  June  1897,  $941,843-50 
(£188,368).  Although  the  sti'ike  was  largely 
a failure,  and  the  earnings  of  all  those  at  work, 
if  apportioned  equally  among  all  the  members 
of  the  union,  was  only  equivalent  to  $7-97 
(£1  : 12s.)  for  each  week  of  the  two  years,  while 
the  strike  assessments  averaged  $1-19  (4s.  6d.) 
per  week  in  all,  the  membership  was  but 
slightly  decreased.  Disturbed  by  the  competi- 
tion of  what  the  union  claims  are  half- trained 
apprentices,  non-union  men,  and  immigrants, 
the  union  refuses  to  work  with  any  non-miion 
men  or  boys,  and  refuses  to  admit  to  its 
membership  any  foreigner,  save  on  payment  of 
$50  (£10). 

The  National  Association  of  Stationary 
Engineers,  organised  in  1882,  allows  no  strikes, 
difiering  in  this  respect  from  all  the  other 
unions  which  reported  on  this  head.  In  the 
year  1892-93,  $2110  (£422)  were  paid  to  the 
sick  and  disabled,  1610  books  were  added  to 
the  union’s  library,  and  542  lectures  were 
secured.  In  the  prominence  of  this  educa- 
tional side,  also,  this  union  is  unique. 

In  Michigan,  237  local  unions  of  various 
national  bodies,  with  a membership  of  19,494, 
were  investigated  in  1896  by  the  state  bureau 
of  labour  statistics,  and  the  result  is  probably 
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typical  of  the  unions  generally  throughout  the 
country  in  the  matter  of  benefit  features.  It 
was  found  that  21  unions  paid  out,  in  1895-96, 
an  average  of  S4’01  (16s.)  weekly  to  each 
one  out  of  work,  while  112  made  no  report ; 
73  local  unions  spent,  on  the  average,  for  each 
member  who  was  sick,  §5 '04  (£1)  per  week, 
and  82  made  no  report ; 107  unions  spent  on 
the  average  for  strikes  $6 '43  (£1  : 5s.),  and  79 
made  no  report ; 93  unions  spent  an  average 
of  $74‘12  (£15)  for  each  death  in  the  order, 
and  82  made  no  report.  The  other  unions,  in 
each  case,  reported  no  expenses  under  these 
heads. 

In  Indiana,  in  1893,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  state  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  96 
unions  paid  sick  benefits  aggregating  S8254 
(£1651),  and  125  paid  death  benefits  aggregat- 
ing $16,409  (£3281).  The  membership  of 
these  unions  then  was  19,081  and  the  average 
number  of  hours  per  day  worked  was  9 '7,  or 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  Michigan. 

In  New  York  state,  474  organisations,  with 
121,925  members,  reported  to  the  New  York 
state  bureau  of  labour  statistics  in  1895, 
that  they  expended  in  benefits,  in  1894, 
$511, 817-59  (£102,363).  Of  this  amount 
$89,150'04  (£17,830)  was  spent  for  strike 
benefits,  and  $10,676-74  (£2133)  was  donated 
to  other  labour  organisations,  presumably  for 
strike  purposes,  or  a total  under  this  head  of 
19-5  per  cent  of  the  total  benefits.  For 
out-of-work  benefits,  $106,801-69  (£21,360) 
was  spent;  for  sick  benefits,  $60,207-98 
£15,041);  for  death  benefits,  $93,437-92 
£18,685) ; and  for  other  benefits,  $151,543-22 
(£30,308).  A large  part  of  the  latter  item 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  members  who  were 
unable  to  procure  employment.  In  67  other 
labour  organisations,  11,660  members  reported 
that  they  financially  aided  their  members,  but 
failed  to  state  the  amount  spent.  The  remain- 
ing 319  labour  organisations,  with  23,612 
members,  failed  to  make  any  report  upon  this 
head. 

The  first  successful  effort  to  federate  a large 
number  of  American  trades  unions  was  made  in 
1866,  when  the  National  Labour  Union  was 
founded,  composed  of  sixty  organisations,  only 
part  of  which,  however,  were  national  in  extent. 
Its  nomination  of  a presidential  ticket  in  1872 
divided  its  membership,  and  the  panic  of  1873 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  union. 

In  1881  there  was  organised  at  Pittsburgh,  Pen- 
sylvania,  the  Federation  of  Organised  Trades  and 
Labour  Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
whose  name  was  changed  in  1886  to  its  present 
form  of  The  American  Federation  of  Labour. 
The  growth  has  been  steady,  until  to-day  nearly 
all  the  important  unions  liaving  a national 
organisation,  excepting  those  in  railway  em- 
ployment, are  alHliatcd  to  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  the  number  of  unionists  thus  affiliated. 


because  most  of  the  unions  do  not  pay  a per 
capita  tax  to  the  federation  on  all  their 
membership.  This  tax  is  three  cents  (1^)  per 
member  per  year  in  the  case  of  national  unions 
and  twelve  cents  (6d.)  in  the  case  of  such  locals 
as  have  no  national  organisation.  A furtfier 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
person  may  be  represented  in  the  federation 
twice,  once  as  a member  of  his  union  and  again 
as  a member  of  the  central  labour  body  of  his 
city. 

At  the  17th  annual  convention  of  the 
Federation,  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
December  1896,  there  were  64  delegates, 
representing  38  national  anions  which  had 
paid  in  a per  capita  tax  on  239,600  members. 
At  the  same  convention  35  delegates  re- 
presented local  unions  of  perhaps  as  many 
hundred  members.  Three  represented  the 
state  federations  of  Illinois,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  15  represented  the  central 
bodies  of  Boston  and  Laurence,  Mass.  ; Balti- 
more, Md. ; Washington,  D.C. ; Erie,  Pa.; 
Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Hamilton,  and  Zanesville, 
Ohio ; Indianapolis,  Ind.  ; Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Nashville,  Tenn.  ; St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
ilo.  ; and  Duluth,  Minn. 

Although  in  61  cities  the  central  labour 
imion,  or  federation  of  all  the  unions  of  the 
city,  affiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labour,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  and 
a few  other  large  cities  do  not  affiliate. 

The  American  Federation,  though  hampered 
by  a small  revenue  and  by  contests,  now  grow- 
ing less  in  number  and  bitterness,  with  the 
Knights  of  Labour,  has  been  of  value  in  bring- 
ing labour  leaders  together  through  corre- 
spondence in  the  annual  conventions, — in  help- 
ing forward  the  eight-hour  movement,  and  all 
kinds  of  labour  legislation.  Occasional  loans 
and  even  gifts  are  also  made  to  trades  unions, 
chiefly  to  secure  proper  legal  presentation  before 
the  courts  of  what  seem  likely  to  be  leading 
cases. 

A few  comparisons  between  the  British 
trades  union  congress  and  the  American 
convention  of  labour  may  be  made,  based 
upon  an  article  in  the  American  Federationist 
for  December  1896  (published  in  Washington). 
Whereas  in  England  the  ^parliamentary  com- 
mittee is  the  only  representative  and  executive 
body  of  the  trade  unionists  between  their 
congresses,  a committee  whose  business  it  is 
to  ask  parliament  for  legislation,  the  represent- 
ative and  executive  body  in  America  between 
conventions,  is  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  federation  of  labour,  consisting  of 
the  president,  four  vice-presidents,  a secretary, 
and  a treasurer,  annually  chosen.  The  president 
now  receives  a salary  of  $1800  (£360)  a year 
and  travelling  expenses,  and  the  secretary 
$1500  (£300).  It  may  be  stated  in  passing 
that  the  salary,  aside  from  travelling  expenses. 
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of  the  chief  of  the  Cigar-makers’  International 
Union,  is  §30  (£6)  a week,  that  of  the 
Firemen  §2500  (£500)  a year,  of  the  Railway 
Trackmen  §1500  (£300),  and  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons  §1200  (£240), 

The  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  concerns  itself  not  only  with  state 
and  national  legislation,  but  with  organisation, 
strikes,  boycotts,  grievances,  ete.  The  president 
presides  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  annual  con- 
ventions, unless  temporarily  relieved  at  his 
own  request,  and  appoints  standing  committees 
for  the  different  phases  of  business  considered 
by  the  convention,  such  as  legislation,  boy- 
cotts, labels.  The  Federationist,  salaries, 
organisation,  propaganda,  grievances,  etc. 
The  British  congress  has  no  standing  delibera- 
tive committees,  and  therefore  has  little  time 
to  consider  anything  save  legislation. 

In  the  American  conventions  the  unit  rule 
is  unusual.  The  convention  meets  on  the 
second  Monday  in  December,  and  continues  in 
session  until  all  the  business  is  transacted, 
usually  nine  or  ten  days.  Reporters  have 
never  been  excluded.  Government  repre- 
sentatives, excepting  those  for  bureaus  of 
statistics,  are  not  seen  at  the  conventions,  but 
a few  economists  and  others  are  usually  in 
attendance. 

The  rank  and  file  of  American  wage-earners  in 
and  out  of  trades  unions  are  not  yet  committed  to 
any  veiy  definite  or  large  schemes  of  state  activity, 
and  are  greatly  kept  back  in  this  matter  as  com- 
pared with  EngUsh  wage-earners  by  constitutional 
limitations  in  national,  state,  and  local  government. 
The  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  until  lately  fostered 
in  America  by  industrial  conditions  that  opened 
opportunities  for  advance  to  every  one,  is  not  at 
once  shaken  off.  The  greatest  recent  political 
achievement  of  labour  in  America  appears  to  be 
in  the  law  signed  by  President  Harrison  in  his 
last  year  of  office,  prohibiting  more  than  eight 
hours  a day  of  labour  on  all  future  contracts  for 
the  national  government.  Another  and  older  law 
forbids  more  than  eight  hours  of  work  by  govern- 
ment employds.  These  two  laws  are  being  in- 
troduced in  the  state  and  city  governments.  The 
unions  are  everywhere  the  chief  supporters  of 
factory  and  other  labour  legislation. 

The  years  1892  and  1893  witnessed  a rapid 
growth  of  desire  for  state  activity  along  the  line 
of  the  so-called  “new  trades-unionism.”  The 
last  convention  of  the  federation  in  1893  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  local  unions  the  demands 
of  the  English  trades-unionists  for  compulsory 
education;  direct  legislation;  a legal  eight -hour 
working  day  ; sanitary  inspection  of  workshops, 
mine.s,  and  homes  ; liability  of  employers  for  injury 
to  health,  body,  or  life ; the  abolition  of  the  contract 
eystem  in  all  public  work  ; the  abolition  of  the 
sweating  system ; the  municipal  ownership  of  street 
ears  and  gas  and  electric  light  plants  for  public 
distribution  of  heat,  light,  and  power ; the  national- 
isation of  telegraphs,  telephones,  railroads,  and 
mines  ; and  the  collective  ownership  by  the  people 


of  all  means  of  production  and  distribution.  The 
attempt  to  commit  the  federation  to  this  entire 
platform,  including  its  last  plank  of  pure  socialism, 
by  recommending  it  not  only  to  the  consideration 
but  to  the  “ favourable  ” consideration  of  the 
unions,  was  voted  down  by  the  slight  majority 
of  1253  to  1185,  and  this  was  only  secured  by 
the  method  of  voting  in  these  conventions,  which 
gives  trades  unions  a vote  for  every  100  members 
for  which  per  capita  dues  have  been  paid,  but 
allows  only  one  vote  to  each  of  the  central  bodies 
of  the  cities.  Of  the  15  representatives  of  the 
latter  14  voted  to  retain  the  word  “ favourable,” 
and  of  the  86  delegates  from  all  organisations  54 
voted  in  the  same  way.  Receut  restrictions  by 
the  courts  of  strikes  on  railroads,  when  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  as  many  now  are,  is  increasing 
the  demands  by  railroad  employes  for  govern- 
ment ownership. 

In  the  convention  of  1894,  at  Denver,  the 
federation  struck  out  the  demand  for  the 
collective  ownership  by  the  people  of  all  means 
of  production  and  distribution,  but  passed  a vote 
upon  all  the  other  planks,  which  was  interpreted 
by  the  convention  in  New  York  in  1895,  by  a 
large  majority,  as  meaning  that  these  planks 
should  be  considered  legislative  demands  of  the 
wage-workers,  and  not  a political  platform.  In 
the  convention  in  Cincinnati  in  1896  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  : — 

“Whereas  the  influences  of  corporations,  hold- 
ing, or  seeking  to  obtain,  possession  of  public 
franchises,  are  one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
antagonistic  to  reformative  mea.sures,  and  the 
most  active  cause  of  corruption  in  politics  and  of 
mismanagement  and  extravagance  in  public 
administration  ; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  sixteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour  urges  upon 
all  the  members  of  affiliated  bodies  that  they  use 
every  possible  effort  to  assist  in  the  substitution 
in  all  public  utilities  — municipal,  state,  and 
national,  that  are  in  the  nature  of  monopolies — 
public  ownership  for  corjDorateand  private  control.” 
The  use  of  injunctions  in  labour  disputes  since 
1893  has  further  increased  the  interest  of  the 
wage-earner  in  such  political  action  as  may  check 
this  new  action  of  the  courts.  According  to 
recent  decisions,  a judge  may  try  without  jury,  and 
sentence  for  contempt  for  an  indefinite  period,  all 
violators  of  some  order  of  court  prohibiting, 
perhaps,  the  marching  on  the  highways  in  crowds, 
or  the  use  of  offensive  epithets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a strike,  or  the  interference  in  “ any 
manner”  as  a recent  injunction,  in  1897,  in 
Pennsylvania  declared,  “ with  the  plaintiff’s 
employees  while  they  may  be  passing  to  and  from 
their  work  ...  on  or  near  plaintiff’s  premises.” 
Labour  contests  in  the  strongest  organisations 
are  more  and  more  prevented  by  coneiliation  and 
arbitration.  Conference  committees  of  employers 
and  employds  often  make  yearly  agreements  in 
coal  mining,  glass,  iron  and  steel  making,  cigar- 
making  and  the  building  trades.  American  trade- 
unionists,  outside  at  least  of  railroad  organisations, 
have  a growing  dislike  to  working  with  the  non- 
union men,  and  in  very  many  unions  the  members 
refuse  to  do  so.  Tliis  action  finds  its  apology  if  not 
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its  defence  in  the  apparent  economic  success  of 
the  policy  and  in  the  use  of  similar  methods  by 
many  combinations  of  capitalists,  ■which  refuse 
to  deal  with  competitors  who  do  not  join  the 
combination,  or  with  customers  who  patronise 
such  competitors.  When  the  non-union  man, 
denominated  a “ scab  ” by  the  union,  tries  to 
take  the  place  of  strikers,  violence  is  often  visited 
upon  him  by  the  union,  as  some  years  ago  in 
England  ; but  the  majority  of  the  unions  do  not 
countenance  violence. 

During  the  13^  years  from  1st  January  1881 
to  30th  January  1894  there  were  14,390  strikes 
in  the  United  States,  involving  69,167  establish- 
ments and  3,714,406  employes.  In  the  10,375 
establishments  having  successful  strikes,  1881- 
86  inclusive,  518,583  employds  were  involved. 
In  the  3004  establishments  in  which  strikes  were 
partly  successful,  143,976  employds  were  involved, 
while  in  the  8910  establishments  in  which  the 
strikes  were  failures  660,396  or  49'9  per  cent  of 
the  employes  in  aU  the  establishments  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  In  the  20,397 
establishments  ha-ving  successful  strikes  from  1st 
January  1887  to  30th  June  1894,  669,992  persons 
were  involved.  In  the  4775  establishments  where 
strikes  were  partly  successful  318,801  employds 
were  involved,  while  in  the  21,687  establishments 
in  which  strikes  failed,  1,400,988  persons,  or 
58 ‘6  per  cent,  were  involved. 

The  percentage  of  those  failing  in  strikes  during 
1887-92  inclusive,  prior  to  the  depression,  was 
55 '5  per  cent.  In  the  whole  13^  years  32  per 
cent  of  those  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
strikes  won,  12'46  per  cent  partly  succeeded, 
while  55'5  per  cent  failed  entirely.  From  the 
other  0'04  per  cent  no  report  has  been  obtained. 

Of  the  establishments  involved,  82'24  per 
cent,  during  1881-86  inclusive,  were  subjected  to 
strikes  by  order  of  labour  organisations,  and  from 
1st  January  1887  to  30th  June  1894,  69‘6  per  cent. 
The  average  duration  of  the  strikes  for  the  13 J 
years  was  25‘4  days.  In  the  first  period,  1881- 
1886,  there  were  9409  establishments  involved  in 
strikes  for  a rise  of  wages.  In  65'99  per  cent  of 
these  the  men  were  wholly  successful,  and  in 
8 '43  per  cent  were  partly  so.  In  the  second 
period  12,041  establishments  were  involved  in 
strikes  for  this  cause,  and  in  51T  per  cent  the 
men  were  successful,  and  in  10‘7  per  cent  partly 
so.  In  the  first  period  there  -n’ere  4344  establish- 
ments concerned  in  strikes  for  the  reduction  of 
wages,  and  in  24 '29  per  cent  the  men  were  wholly 
successful,  and  in  22‘24  per  cent  partly  so.  The 
respective  percentages  in  the  6199  establisliments 
effected  during  the  next  period  were  56’8  and  1'5. 
Of  the  1734  establishments  in  which  there  were 
strikes  against  reduction  of  wages,  in  the  first 
period  the  men  succeeded  in  34'2  per  cent,  and 
partly  in  9T  per  cent.  During  the  second  period 
the  percentages  in  the  3830  establishments  ivere 
respectively  16 '9  per  cent  and  25'4  per  cent ; of 
the  1314  establishments  in  which  there  were 
strikes  for  the  recognition  of  the  union  in  the 
second  period,  the  men  failed  in  92 '7  per  cent. 
Of  the  3620  settlements  in  which  there  were 
sympathetic  strikes  the  men  failed  in  the  second 
period  in  73'7  per  cent. 


Much  of  the  opposition  to  non-union  men  which 
prevails  among  those  not  wage-earners  is  due  to 
the  comparative  newness  of  unions  in  America  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  absorption  of  free  government 
land,  and  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  mining, 
have  only  recently  develoj'>ed  the  need  for  labour 
organisations,  a need  which  a majority  of  the 
American-bom  population  reared  under  different 
conditions  are  yet  unable  to  appreciate.  The 
presence  in  the  country  of  coloured,  Chinese, 
Italian,  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  French,  Canadian, 
German,  Irish,  and  many  other  nationalities,  in- 
troduces many  complications  in  labour  disputes. 
These  nationalities  largely  fill  up  the  hard-handed 
industries  which  native  Americans,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  this  foreign  element,  are  loath 
to  enter.  Naturally  the  foreign-bom  enter  the 
unions  of  their  tr^e  and  give  'to  many  the 
impression  that  the  trades  unions  are  antagon- 
istic to  native  Americans.  Yet  the  returns  of 
a large  number  of  the  unions  indicate  that  the 
percentage  of  native  Americans  is  fully  as  large 
in  most  trades  unions  as  in  the  trade  at  large, 
and  that  the  German  only  is  considered  to  vie 
with  the  native  American  in  aptitude  for  organi- 
sation. The  absence,  until  very  recently,  of 
technical  or  trade  schools  accounts  in  part  for 
the  moderate  percentage  of  Americans  in  some 
trades.  In  some  cities  every  skilled  tailor,  lor 
example,  is  of  foreign  birth,  yet  outside  at  least 
of  a few  'trades  in  a few  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  there  is,  according  to  trades-union  officials, 
more  prejudice  among  the  unions  against  than  in 
favour  of  the  immigrant.  Nearly  all  of  the  trades 
unions  organised  prior  to  1870  were  chiefly  com- 
posed of  native  Americans  and  led  by  them.  A 
workman  trained  abroad  must  pay  an  initiation  fee 
of  §50  (£10)  to  enter  either  the  American  Flint- 
Olass  Workers’  Union  or  the  United  Green-Glass 
Workers’  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  large  unions 
in  keeping  up  -wages  and  securing  a six  -w-eeks’ 
summer  vacation,  and  a seven  to  eight  hours’ 
day. 

The  tableware  branch  of  the  American  Flint- 
Glass  Workers’  Union  presents  the  only  instance 
known  to  the  -writer  of  an  American  union  openly 
restricting  the  number  of  jneces  its  members  shall 
make  per  day  on  piece-work. 

The  attitude  of  the  unions  to-ward  apprentices 
attracts  much  attention  in  America.  The  rapid 
development  of  machinery  and  the  dislike  of  both 
the  boy  .and  the  employer  for  the  restrictions  of  a 
three  or  four  years’  apprenticeship  have  dealt  a 
fatal  blow  to  this  system  of  trade  instruction  in 
most  trades.  In  industries  •where  machinerj'  is 
not  the  dominating  factor,  such  as  glass-making, 
iron -moulding,  t}7>e  - setting,  brick  - laying,  and 
stone-work,  plumbing,  pattern-making,  and  a few 
very  small  trades  like  tack-making,  knife-grinding, 
and  tile-laying,  there  is  a fairly  successful  effort 
by  the  unions  to  enforce  apprenticeship  laws, 
and  even  in  some  places  to  restrict  the  ratio 
of  apprentices  to  journeymen.  Even  in  those 
cases  such  statistics  as  have  occasionally  been 
gathered  by  state  bureaus  of  labour  statistics, 
as  in  Massachusetts  in  the  census  of  1885. 
indicate  that  there  are  usually  more  j'oung  men 
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in  training  without  any  formal  apprenticeship, 
and  much  fewer  apprentices  than  the  trades- 
union  rules  would  allow.  Only  about  one  per 
cent  of  American  strikes  relate  to  apprentice- 
ship rules,  and  few  of  these  succeed.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  create  a substitute  for 
the  apprenticeship  system  in  manual  training  in 
schools. 

Many  unions  have  gained  concessions  from 
employers  by  having  labels  affixed  to  all  goods 
made  by  their  members.  The  members  of  all 
labour  organisations  are  then  urged  to  buy  only 
such  labelled  goods,  when  purchases  are  made 
in  trades  where  the  label  is  in  use.  The  secretary 
of  the  American  federation  of  labour  thus  re- 
ported at  the  1896  convention  ; “The  unions  now 
reporting  the  union  labels  are : the  cigar-makers, 
boot  and  shoe  workers,  hatters,  printers,  garment 
workers,  bakers,  carriage  and  waggon  makers, 
sardine  packers,  salmon  fishermen,  tobacco  workers, 
tailors,  monlders,  wood  workers,  cracker  bakers, 
coopers,  flour -mill  employes,  brewery  workers, 
mattres.s  makers,  broom  makers,  laundry  workers, 
teamsters.  The  clerks,  barbers,  and  waiters  have 
cards,  and  the  agents  a badge.  The  growth  of  the 
union  label  is  steady  and  sure.  It  is  the  back- 
bone of  some  of  our  unions,  and  a great  aid  to 
them  all.  Label  leagues  are  being  instituted  in 
many  places,  both  on  local  and  state  lines,  and  are 
doing  good  work.” 

The  trades  unions  of  America  have  never 
sustained  a broad,  ably -edited  labour  paper, 
but  support  scores  of  monthly  journals  and 
a few  weeklies  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
trade  union  which  publishes  such.  A few  have 
been  excellent  of  their  kind.  A new  and 
somewhat  hopeful  effort  to  bring  out  a strong 
journal  has  just  resulted  in  the  issue  of  the 
Federationist,  a monthly  organ  of  the  American 
Federatwn,  of  Labour. 

Among  the  great  organisers  and  leaders  of 
the  American  labour  movement  in  the  past  or 
present  should  be  mentioned  the  following, 
vnth  a word  in  regard  to  each.  George  E. 
M'Neil  of  Boston,  author  of  an  important 
history  of  American  labour  organisations,  en- 
titled The  LaJbour  Movement,  and  one  of 
the  first  trade  unionists  to  urge  the  eight 
hour  day. — Uriah  S.  Stevens,  a garment  cutter 
of  Philadelphia,  and  founder  of  the  Knights 
of  Labour  in  1869. — Terence  V.  Powderly  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  grand  master  workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Ldbour  from  1879  to  1893. — Adolph 
Strasser,  the  virtual  creator  of  the  Cigar-Makers' 
International  Union. — P.  J.  M'Guire  of  Phila- 
delphia, secretary  since  1881  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. — Samuel  G.  Gompers 
of  New  York,  president  since  1882  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labcnvr. — P.  M.  Arthur  of  Cleveland, 
0.,  and  chief  since  1874  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  E/ngineers. 

[Reports,  constitutions,  and  magazines,  of  the 
organisations  treated,  and  correspondence  with 
their  officials. 

George  E.  M'Neill,  The  Lahowr  Movement. — 
Richard  T.  Ely,  The  Lahour  Movement  in  America. 

Third  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of 
Ijdbour  Statistics. — Report  for  1892  of  New  York 


Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics. — Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  January  1887,  October  1891,  July 
1893,  articles  by  CaiToll  D.  Wright  and  Edward 
W.  Bemis. — T.  V.  Powderly,  Thirty  Years  of 
Labour. — New  York  Tribune  Almanac  for  1894, 
pp.  282-283,  for  list  of  eighty-one  American  trades 
unions,  with  address  of  secretaries  and  approxi- 
mate membership. — Third  and  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics. — Reports  of  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of 
Labour  of  New  York  State  for  1894,  1895,  and 
1896. — Report  of  the  Michigan  Bureau  of  Lahour 
Statistics  for  1896.  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
June  1894,  article,  “The  Homestead  Strike,”  by 
Edward  W.  Bemis.  — Annals  of  the  American 
Academy,  September  1894,  article,  “The  Relation 
of  Labour  Organisations  to  the  American  Boy  and 
to  Trade  Instruction,”  by  Edward  W.  Bemis. — 
The  Chicago  Strike  of  1894;  report  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  others. — 
Revue  d’Economie  Politique,  July  1895,  article, 
“The  Chicago  Strike  of  1894,”  by  Edward  W. 
Bemis.]  E.  w.  Be. 

TRAFFIC.  See  Communication,  Means  of. 

TRANSFER  or  “Deed  of  Transfer”  is 
the  name  for  an  instrument  by  which  a mortgage 
or  other  debt  or  a share  or  debenture  is  assigned 
to  a purchaser  or  devisee.  Some  companies 
require  transfers  to  be  executed  in  a special 
form  (see  Forged  Transfer).  e.  s. 

TRANSFER  DAYS  are  the  days  on  which 
stock  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of 
England  may  be  transferred.  All  business 
days  except  Saturdays  are  transfer  days,  and 
even  on  Saturdays  transfers  may  be  made  on 
payment  of  a special  fee.  E.  s. 

TRANSFERS,  TELEGRAPHIC.  See  Tele- 
graphic Transfers. 

TRANSHUMANCE  is  the  French  name 
given  to  the  periodical  migrations  of  sheep  and 
cattle  from  certain  regions  to  others,  for  instance 
during  summer  from  valleys  to  highly  situated 
pasture  lands  in  the  mountains.  Under  this 
form  it  is  still  practised  in  Provence,  Piedmont, 
and  Smtzerland,  though  it  is  falling  into  disuse 
in  Southern  France,  where,  however,  some 
villages  situated  in  the  alpine  region  derive  an 
income  of  0.75  fr.  to  1 fr.  (say  7d.  to  lOd.) 
per  head  on  sheep  pastured  on  their  territory. 
Since  the  necessity  of  replanting  the  slopes  of 
the  Alps  became  recognised,  the  French  law  of 
1882  has  imposed  certain  conditions  and  limita- 
tions on  the  passage  and  right  of  pasture  of 
these  flocks.  Experience,  moreover,  has  shown 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  bring  cows  than 
sheep  into  these  mountainous  regions.  Some 
French  villages  of  the  Dipartement  des  Hautes 
Alpes  send  during  the  winter  their  cows  to  the 
neighbouring  Piedmontese  valleys,  where  the 
inhabitants  feed  them  and  are  paid  by  the 
milk. 

The  system  of  transhumance  is  only  appro- 
priate to  a low  stage  of  agriculture,  as  it  is  apt 
to  cause  extensive  damage  to  the  fields  through 
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whicli  the  flocks  pass.  In  France  landowners 
have  always  been  able  to  protect  themselves 
by  inclosing  their  holdings,  but  in  Spain, 
where  this  right  was  denied  them,  they  suUered 
exceedingly  (see  Mesta). 

In  Algeria,  numerous  tribes  of  nomadic  Arabs 
stiU  regularly  migrate  every  spring  with  their 
flocks  of  sheep  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
Sahara,  where  they  spend  the  winter,  to  the 
high  table-land  known  under  the  name  of  Hants 
Plateaux,  and  forming  a broad  zone  parallel  to 
the  Mediterranean  between  Morocco  and  Tunis. 
As  long  as  these  bare  and  scarcely  inhabited 
plains,  held  by  the  Arabs  under  their  system 
of  collective  ownership,  do  not  attract  European 
colonisation,  these  migrating  flocks,  numbering 
several  millions,  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  wanderings  twice  in  the  year,  but 
difiiculties  wiU.  begin  whenever  European 
cultivation  invades  these  regions. 

[G.  Couput,  Les  laines  et  Vindustrie  lainUre  de 
VAlgerie,  Algiers,  1889.- — J.  Briot,  Jitude  sur 
Viconomie  pastorale  des  Hautes  Alpes,  1884. — 
Article  “ Transhumance  ” in  the  Nouveau,  Dic- 
■tionnaire  d'iconomie  Politique. — Eoscher,  Nat. 
■Oek.  des  Ackerbaues,  pp.'  304-306.]  E.  ca. 

TRANSIT,  Tolls  on.  See  Internal  Cus- 
toms AND  Tolls. 

TRANSPORT,  Cost  of  Inland.  The 
modern  organisation  of  industry  could  not 
have  been  established  without  improved 
methods  of  communication  between  producers 
and  consumers.  The  railway  and  the  factory 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  their  development 
and  in  their  economic  results.  With  the  means 
of  transjjortation  which  existed  two  hundred 
years  ago,  large  industries  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  substitution  of  turnpikes  for 
common  roads,  of  canals  for  tiumpikes,  and  of 
railways  for  canals,  was  as  essential  a part  of 
industrial  progress  as  was  the  development  of 
the  steam  engine  or  of  the  factory  system. 
Each  of  these  improvements  meant  at  once  an 
increased  investment  of  capital,  a lessened  cost 
of  doing  the  actual  work  of  transportation,  and 
a vastly  increased  amount  of  actual  carriage  of 
goods.  The  large  capital  made  it  at  once 
necessary  and  possible  to  make  lower  rates  for 
the  sake  of  developing  business.  The  develop- 
ment of  business,  in  turn,  made  further  invest- 
ments of  cajjital  and  further  reductions  of  rates 
possible.  When  the  railway  was  tirst  invented 
it  was  not  thought  possible  to  carry  goods 
at  less  than  l^d.  per  ton  per  mile  without 
serious  loss.  Twenty-five  years  ago  most  of 
the  railway  systems  of  the  world  were  carrying 
goods  at  about  Id.  per  ton  per  mile.  To-day 
the  average  rate  in  France  is  but  |d.  ; in 
Germany,  ^d.  ; in  the  United  States,  less 
than  -Jd.  per  ton- mile. ^ Nevertheless,  so 
gi'eat  has  been  the  increase  in  traffic  that  the 
gross  receipts  per  mile  of  road  at  these  low 

1 Tlic  English  lines  give  no  figures  of  ton-mileage. 


rates  are  in  many  instances  much  greater  tlian 
they  had  been  at  the  higher  rates  wliich  j^re- 
vailed  previously.  The  average  freight  charges 
on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railway  are  to-day  less  than  half  what  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  traffic  is  four 
times  as  great. 

Yet  these  figures  by  no  means  measure  the 
full  effect  of  railway  transportation  in  abolish- 
ing the  effect  of  distance  as  a limit  to  the  sale 
of  goods.  Only  a small  part  of  these  charges 
is  actually  due  to  differences  in  distance  tra- 
versed. The  immediate  expense  of  carriage 
has  decreased  even  faster  than  the  general  ex- 
penses of  railway  transportation  as  a whole. 
Every  improvement  in  economy  has  rendered 
larger  train  loads  possible  without  correspond- 
ing increase  in  cost,  and  has  thereby  reduced 
the  expense  of  carrying  goods  as  compared  with 
that  of  loading  or  unloading  them.  A few 
years  ago  the  carrying  capacity  of  a waggon 
was  not  much  greater  than  its  dead  weight. 
To-day  the  former  can  readily  be  made  twice 
as  great  as  the  latter.  In  other  words,  two- 
thirds  of  a train  load  may  be  made  paying 
weight  instead  of  only  one-haK.  Meantime, 
the  weight  of  the  locomotives  has  been  some- 
what increased,  with  a much  more  than  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  carrying  capacity.  With 
a track  adjusted  to  the  standard  of  modem 
train  economy  and  a reasonably  level  country, 
it  is  possible  to  cany  gross  train  loads  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  tons,  of  which  six  hundred 
may  be  actual  goods  carried.  Omitting  terminal 
charges  and  internal,  the  direct  expenses  of 
hauling  such  a train — train-men’s  wages,  fuel, 
and  other  supplies,  and  repairs  of  rolling-stock 
— need  not  be  over  2s.  per  mile  run.*  Or,  by 
simple  division,  the  dii^t  cost  of  hauling  a 
ton  a mile,  iudei^endent  of  terminal  charges 
and  interest,  is  not  over  one  twenty-fifth  of  one 
penny.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  form, 
an  added  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  haul 
makes  but  4d.  per  ton  difference  in  the  cost  of 
carriage.  Conditions  like  these  are  not  fre- 
quently realised,  but  they  represent  a possible 
limit  of  economy  on  any  road  of  the  first  rank, 
and  show  how  thoroughly  railways  have  sup- 
jilanted  other  means  of  inland  transportation 
in  efficiency  and  economy.* 

While  the  cost  of  haul  has  been  constantly  j 
reduced,  the  terminal  charge  has  remained  j 
much  more  nearly  constant.  In  some  instances,  i 
with  the  overcrowding  of  population  in  large  | 
cities,  it  has  actually  increas^.  Such  a state  j 
of  facts  makes  equal  mileage  rates  impossible.  < 
On  a waggon  road,  or  even  on  a canal,  it  costs  ■! 
nearly  twice  as  much  to  carry  goods  two  hundred  n 

2 This  is  a higli  estimate.  Tlie  direct  expenses  j>er  t 
train-mile  on  English  roads  are  barely  15d.  and  on 
American  roads  about  20d. 

Some  of  the  whoat-carrying  roads  of  the  United  < 
States  realise  these  conditions  on  ]>arts  of  their  main  4 
line. 
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miles  as  to  carry  them  one  hundred.  On  a 
railway,  when  once  goods  have  been  received, 
it  makes  comparatively  little  difference  whether 
the  haul  be  long  or  short.  In  England  and 
America  the  attempt  to  base  goods  rates  on  a 
mileage  system  has  been  generally  discarded. 
In  France  and  Germany  it  is  still  theoretically 
maintained,  but  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous 
as  to  cover  much  more  than  half  the  traffic 
actually  handled. 

A more  nearly  correct  arrangement  of  railway 
charges  is  based  on  a division  of  expenses  into 
mileage  and  terminal.  Those  who  would 
arrange  rates  on  this  system  hold  that  the 
expenses  of  a railway  are  roughly  divisible  into 
two  classes,  one  connected  with  the  receipt  and 
delivery  of  goods  or  passengers,  the  other  with 
their  actual  carriage.  Tliey  believe  that  fair- 
ness requires  that  each  ton  of  goods  should  pay 
a definite  terminal,  plus  a carriage  rate  propor- 
tionate to  the  distance.  Such  is  the  theory  on 
which  English  railway  schedules  are  arranged. 
But  this  system,  though  much  better  than  the 
equal  mileage  plan,  does  not  really  meet  the 
facts  of  the  case.  A large  part  of  the  expenses 
of  a railway  are  not,  properly  speaking,  either 
mileage  or  terminal  charges.  They  do  not 
attach  to  any  particular  piece  of  business,  but 
to  the  operation  of  the  railway  as  a whole. 
Interest  on  cost  of  construction  remains  nearly 
the  same  whether  the  traffic  be  large  or  small. 
Maintenance  of  way  is  to  be  charged  by  the 
year  rather  than  by  the  ton  of  traffic.  AU 
these  expenses  are  indirect,  in  distinction  from 
the  direct  expenses  of  loading  and  hauling  the 
goods  or  passengers  carried.  The  consequence 
is  that  each  railway  rate  really  consists  of  three 
parts — a mileage  rate  for  the  carriage,  a terminal 
for  the  expenses  at  either  end,  and  a tax  which 
the  business  is  made  to  contribute  toward  the 
indirect  expenses  or  fixed  charges  of  the  railway 
as  a whole.  The  amount  of  such  a tax  which 
it  is  possible  to  pay  depends  more  upon  the 
value  of  the  goods  than  upon  anything  else. 
Thus  we  find  that  all  railways,  whatever  then- 
nominal  schedule  of  charges,  actually  classify 
their  various  shipments,  not  according  to  the 
direct  cost  of  doing  the  business,  but  according 
to  the  value  of  tlie  service  rendered. 

If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
doing  each  piece  of  business,  and  to  arrange 
railway  schedules  accordingly,  the  regulation 
of  rates  would  be  comparatively  simple.  But 
the  introduction  of  this  element  of  taxation 
complicates  the  matter  almost  beyond  belief. 
R is,  as  Professor  Taussig  has  pointed  out 
{Quarterly  Joum.  of  Earn.,  v.  438  seq.),  a 
case  of  “joint  cost  of  production”  on  the  very 
largest  scale  ; one  where  the  general  expenses 
are  so  great  that  the  apportionment  of  such 
expenses  to  the  different  parts  of  the  traffic  is 
a matter  of  vital  importance.  This  work  of 
apportionment  or  taxation  gives  the  railway 


authorities  a power  which  they  are  liable  to 
use  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  They  are  guided 
by  the  general  principle  of  lowering  rates  where 
business  will  thereby  be  developed  ; in  other 
words,  where  the  burden  of  a high  proportionate 
tax  is  most  severely  felt.  But  in  the  appUca- 
tion  of  this  principle  they  are  liable  to  make 
mistakes.  Nor  has  any  satisfactory  way  been 
found  of  preventing  these  mistakes.  The  older 
systems  of  regulation  proved  illusory.  Maxima 
were  of  little  use,  because  of  the  right  of  the 
railways  to  produce  inequalities  by  variations 
within  the  maximum  limit.  This  power  gi-ew 
wider  from  year  to  year  as  railway  economy 
became  more  highly  developed,  because  the 
difference  between  the  legal  maximum  and  the 
possible  minimum  rate  increased.  Much  was 
expected  from  competition  of  different  caniers 
upon  the  same  line.  But  this  also  proved 
futile,  because  of  the  superior  public  economy 
of  having  the  business  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  one  company.  Nor  was  competition 
between  different  lines  of  any  more  avail. 
Where  it  existed  at  all  it  drove  rates  down  so 
low  that  such  points  contributed  almost  nothing 
to  the  indirect  expenses  of  the  railway.  The 
intermediate  points  were  thus  biudened  with 
an  undue  share  of  the  fixed  charges.  The 
growth  of  cities  was  artificially  stimulated  at 
the  expense  of  the  country.  The  business  of 
large  shippers  was  favoured,  while  that  of 
smaller  ones  suffered.  So  great  were  these 
evils  that  contracts  to  abolish  competition  at 
terminal  points  by  the  division  of  traffic  were 
generally  regarded  as  useful  to  the  public  as 
well  as  the  railways. 

When  competition  was  finally  recognised  as 
unsuccessful,  recourse  was  had  to  legislative 
provisions  for  enforced  equality  between  dif- 
ferent shippers.  The  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  of  1854  provided  that  no  preferences 
should  be  given  ; in  other  words,  that  all  per- 
sons shipping  the  same  goods  between  the  same 
points  should  be  treated  alike.  The  power  to 
tax  must  not  be  used  as  a means  of  personal 
discrimination.  The  commission  appointed 
under  the  act  of  1873  attempted  to  carry  this 
enforced  equality  still  further,  and  to  say  that 
no  greater  aggi-egate  charge  must  be  made  for 
a shorter  than  for  a longer  distance  over  the 
same  line ; and  still  later,  that  the  longer 
distance  must  as  a rule  be  charged  actually 
more  than  the  shorter  one.  Of  these  two 
principles  the  first  is,  as  a rule,  right ; the 
second  is  of  doubtful  utility.  Distance  is  often 
so  unimportant  an  element  as  comj)ared  with 
terminal  charges  that  the  system  of  group  rates 
is  often  the  only  practical  or  logical  one.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  no  more  shall  be  charged  for  a 
shorter  than  for  a longer  distance,  but  docs 
not  forbid  the  roads  to  charge  as  much  for  one 
as  for  the  other.  The  whole  tendency  of  good 
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railway  economy  seems  to  bo  toward  the  aboli- 
tion of  inequalities  rather  than  toward  allowing 
either  the  perpetuation  of  old  ones  or  the  crea- 
tion of  new. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  abuse  of  the  taxing 
power  may  be  very  much  diminished  by  con- 
servative action  on  the  part  of  the  legislatures 
and  courts.  But  the  continental  nations  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  this  degree  of  control, 
and  have  gone  far  in  the  direction  of  state 
ownership.  Theoretically  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  putting  the  taxing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  state,  but  in  practice  the  dangers 
of  state  railway  management  seem  to  outweigh 
its  advantages.  In  the  conduct  of  so  compli- 
cated a business  as  railway  management,  the 
state  officials  have  the  same  temptations  to 
inequality  as  those  of  private  corporations. 
As  the  Italian  commission  of  1881  said  well — 
when  a state  attempts  to  tax  industry  it  is 
more  omnipotent  and  less  responsible  than  a 
private  corporation.  The  standard  of  efficiency 
reached  by  the  continental  roads  is  also  far 
from  being  equal  to  those  of  England  or  the 
United  States.  Nor  do  the  state  railways  of 
India  or  Australia  furnish  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  State  railways  sometimes  give  cheaper 
rates  than  private  ones,  but  they  rarely  give 
anything  like  the  same  quantity  of  service,  nor 
have  they  developed  traffic  to  the  same  degree 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  government  officials  have 
no  such  stimulus  to  efficiency  and  economy  as 
is  felt  by  the  representatives  of  a private  busi- 
ness ; and  as  long  as  this  remains  true,  many 
advantages  claimed  for  state  railways  will  be 
found  on  closer  observation  to  be  illusory. 
Inereased  publicity  of  management  and  more 
direct  responsibility  to  certain  sections  of  the 
public  will  often  do  more  to  regulate  abuses  in 
railway  management  than  could  possibly  be 
done  by  the  transfer  of  the  roads  to  government 
officials  ; while  the  difficulties  and  risks  of  the 
latter  course  would  be  vastly  greater  than  those 
of  the  former. 

[Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  has  only 
been  possible  to  touch  upon  a few  of  the  leading 
points  in  the  history  of  transportation  rates  and 
their  regulation.  International  comparisons 
have  been  but  sparingly  made  because  of  the 
different  methods  of  keeping  statistics  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  A large  part  of  Mr.  Jeans’s 
book  on  railway  problems  is  worse  than  useless 
on  this  account.  The  leading  books  on  the 
economic  side  of  the  railway  question  are,  for 
England,  W.  M.  Acworth,  The  Bailways  and 
the  Traders,  London,  John  Murray,  1890  ; and 
Cohn,  Englische  EisenJyahnpolitik,  Leipsic,  1874- 
83  ; for  America,  A.  T.  Hadley,  Railway 
Transportation,  New  York,  Putnam’s,  1886  ; 
for  the  continent  of  Europe,  E.  Sax,  Die  Eisen- 
hahneii,  Vienna,  1879  ; and  of  a somewhat 
more  technical  character,  Ulricli,  Eisenbahn- 


tarifwesen,  Berlin,  1886.  A M-  Wellington’i 
Economic  Theory  of  RaiZway  Location,  though 
■written  for  engineers,  contains  much  that  is 
useful  to  the  student  of  political  economy. 

The  reports  of  the  successive  parliamentary' 
committees  of  investigation,  of  the  United 
States  senate  select  committee  on  interstate 
commerce  of  1885-86,  and  of  the  Italian  com- 
mission of  1878-81,  may  also  be  consulted  to 
advantage.]  A,  T.  H. 

TRANSPORTATION,  The  Eoosomic 
Effect  of.  In  attempting  to  estimate  tlie 
economic  effect  of  transportation,  two  things 
have  to  be  considered — its  effect  on  the  country 
which  transports  the  convicts,  and  that  on  the 
colony  which  receives  them.  To  estimate  the 
economic  effect  on  the  country  which  disposes 
of  its  convicts  in  this  way  is  a much  simpler 
task  than  to  estimate  the  economic  effect  on  the 
colony.  In  the  latter  case  so  much  depends  on 
conditions  and  methods,  many  of  which  have 
never  had  a fair  trial.  Only  in  England  and 
Russia  has  the  system  been  carried  out  ■with  any 
thoroughness,  and  in  the  latter  country  much 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  There  are 
two  distinct  periods  into  which  the  history  of 
transportation  in  England  may  be  di^vided:  (1) 
from  1619  to  1775,  and  (2)  from  1787  to  1846. 

1.  In  1619,  James  I.,  by  sending  one  hundred 
dissolute  persons  out  to  Virginia,  practically 
converted  a law  passed  by  Elizabeth  in  1597 
for  the  banishment  of  rogues  and  vagabonds 
into  an  Act  of  Transportation.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  reign  of  George  I.  that  the 
system  came  into  common  operation.  The 
e’vidence  as  to  the  number  of  convicts  trans- 
ported to  the  American  colonies  is  conflicting, 
but  Dr.  Lang  {An  Historical  and  Statistical 
Account  of  Hew  South  TValcs)  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  in  all  about  fifty 
thousand.  The  method  used  was  very  simple, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  its  moral  effect, 
its  economic  effect  would  seem  to  have  been 
beneficial.  The  English  government  sold  the  ■ 
services  of  the  convicts  during  their  sentences  || 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship  which  conveyed  the 
con^victs  to  America.  He  resold  them  on 
arrival  to  the  colonists,  who  employed  the 
convicts  to  work  like  slaves  under  overseers 
on  the  plantations.  In  England,  it  may  be 
assumed  these  convicts  would  have  preyed  upon 
the  community  as  thieves  or  vagabonds,  or 
have  been  supported  by  it  in  prison  : in  the  I 
colonies  the  conditions  of  labour  were  such  ll 
that  no  skill  was  required,  while  the  work  could  p 
be  directed  and  enforced  by  an  overseer.  The  ii 
fact  that  the  colonists  were  ■willing  to  buy  the  t 
services  of  the  convicts,  and  also  the  fact  that  I 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  kidnapping  free  men,  ^ 
shows  that  such  labour  was  in  demand.  The  i 
resources  of  a new  countrj’  made  it  easy  for  the  » 
convicts  to  obtain  a lining  when  their  sentences  * 
expired.  The  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
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demand  for  convict  labour  is  conflicting ; in 
1 692  Maryland  prohibited  the  landing  of  con- 
victs, but  in  1718  mention  is  made  of  “the 
great  want  of  servants  in  His  Majesty’s  planta- 
tions.” While  a contemporary  historian,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Lang,  speaking  of  the  convicts,  says  “their 
labour  would  be  more  beneficial  in  an  infant 
settlement  than  their  vices  would  be  pernicious.  ” 
The  inference  is  that  the  colonists  were  glad  to 
have  the  services  of  the  convicts  where  no  other 
labour  was  to  be  had,  but  for  many  reasons 
slaves,  when  they  became  easy  to  obtain,  were 
more  convenient,  whUe  it  was  not  considered 
safe  for  the  latter  to  see  white  men  working  as 
slaves.  If  the  demand  for  convicts  as  labourers 
had  ceased  in  the  colonies,  the  government 
would  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a less  simple 
method  of  transportation,  but  the  war  of  in- 
dependence put  an  end  to  the  system. 

2.  Transportation  had  more  influence  on  the 
economic  development  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
A detachment  consisting  of  six  hundred  male  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  female  convicts  founded 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen’s  Laud,  and 
Norfolk  Island  in  1788.  For  the  first  few  years 
the  convicts  were  engaged  in  clearing  the  land, 
making  roads  and  bridges,  and  building  houses. 
Road -gangs  consisting  of  some  of  the  worst 
criminals;  who  were  employed  in  making  roads 
and  bridges  under  the  direction  of  government 
officials,  always  remained  part  of  the  system. 
The  inevitable  hardships  of  the  first  few  years 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
convicts  and  their  dislike  of  agriculture.  In  an 
account  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  by 
David  Collins,  late  judge  advocate  and  secretary 
of  the  colony,  it  is  stated  that  “more  labour 
would  have  been  performed  in  this  country  by  one 
hundred  free  people  than  had  at  any  time  been 
derived  from  three  hundred  convicts.”  In  1795 
convicts  were,  for  the  first  time,  assigned  to  settlers 
as  servants.  As  this  was  the  most  economical 
way  of  disposing  of  the  convicts,  the  government 
was  willing  to  give  large  grants  of  land  to  any 
respectable  settler  who  would  employ  the  convicts, 
but  the  supply  was  generally  greater  than  the 
demand.  The  great  number  of  capital  sentences 
before  the  amelioration  of  the  law  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  S.  Romilly  (commenced  1808),  and 
of  consequent  commutations  into  imprisonment 
for  life,  i.e.  life  sentences,  led  to  an  increased 
need  for  disposal  of  long- sentenced  prisoners, 
^ere  were  1314  sentences  to  death  in  1819  (66 
in  1849),  and  often  2000  to  3000  convicts  were 
sent  out  in  a single  year.  Gov.  Macquarie 
(1805-1821)  considered  that  the  colonists  only 
needed  one-eighth  of  the  convicts.  This  system 
of  assignment  has  been  allowed,  even  by  the 
opponents  of  transportation,  to  have  been 
beneficial  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  soil,  flocks  were 
^ttered,  and  shepherds  in  great  request.  The 
isolation  of  a shepherd,  and  the  fact  that  his 
calling  required  no  skill,  were  conditions  favour- 
able to  convict  labour.  In  1849,  when  for  moral, 
civil,  and  political  reasons  the  rest  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  transportation,  the  squatters,  iu  a 
letter  to  Charles  Buller,  M.P.,  pleaded  for  its  con- 
tinuance on  economical  reasons  : the  cost  of  a con- 
vict, they  asserted, was  £10  a year  less  than  that 
of  a free  labourer.  The  conditions  of  labour  in 
towns  were  not  so  suited  to  the  employment  of 
convicts.  Mechanics  and  clerks  would  not  use 
their  special  skill  without  the  hope  of  some  reward. 
In  this  case,  the  effectiveness  of  transportation  as  a 
means  of  colonisation  was  opposed  to  its  effective- 
ness as  a punishment.  As  soon  as  free  mechanics 
settled  in  New  South  Wales,  the  class  of  convict 
mechanics  entirely  disappeared.  The  condition 
of  the  emancipated  convict  was  in  every  Avay  satis- 
factory from  an  economic  point  of  view.  On  his 
release  he  was  given  thirty  acres  of  land,  or  fifty 
if  married,  and  ten  extra  for  every  child.  The 
large  fortunes  which  were  made  by  the  convicts 
formed  one  of  the  chief  objections  urged  by  its 
opponents  against  transportation  as  a punishment. 
The  small  number  of  women  convicts,  however — 
in  1840  there  were  only  seventeen  women  to  one 
hundred  men — interfered  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  as  a means  of  colonisation.  In  at- 
tempting to  sum  up  the  effect  of  transportation 
on  the  Australian  colonies,  the  same  terms  may  be 
found  applicable  which  were  used  to  express  the 
eflect  of  the  system  in  the  American  colonies. 
The  labour  of  the  convicts  was  economically  bene- 
ficial to  the  colony,  both  in  founding  and  develop- 
ing it,  where  no  better  labour  was  to  be  had. 
Where  other  labour  was  to  be  had,  there  was  no 
longer  a demand  for  the  services  of  the  convicts, 
except  as  shepherds  where  the  flocks  were  not 
valuable.  As  early  as  1838  there  was  a demand 
iu  New  South  Wales  for  ten  thousand  free 
labourers,  and  for  only  three  thousand  convicts. 
In  England,  during  this  period,  two  points  in 
connection  with  the  economical  effect  of  the 
system  were  the  subjects  of  dispute.  It  was  denied 
that  it  had  a deterrent  effect : it  was  also  declared 
to  be  unnecessarily  expensive.  In  the  first  case 
it  was  a serious  drawback  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  if  it  led  to  more  citizens  becoming 
chargeable  to  the  community,  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  evidence  as  to  the  expense  is  most  conflicting. 
The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the  Report 
on  Transportation.  From  1786  to  1837,  one 
hundred  thousand  convicts  were  transported  from 
this  country  to  the  Australian  colonies. 


Cost  of  transport £2,729,790 

Disbursement  for  general  convict  and 

colonial  services 4,091,681 

Military  expenditure 1,632,802 

Ordnance 29,846 


Total  from  1786  to  31st  March  1837  . . £8,483,619 

Deducted  for  premium  on  bills,  coins,  etc.  607,196 


£7,976,324 

In  1840  transportation  to  New  South  Wales 
was  suspended.  It  was  continued  for  a short  time 
to  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry, 
undertaken  in  1857,  showed  that  there  was  no 
suitable  place  to  which  convicts  from  England 
could  be  transported,  no  more  experiments  are 
likely  to  be  made.  Western  Australia  was  a stop- 
gap for  a short  period,  when  the  more  settled 
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Australian  colonies  objected.  Tlie  Caj)e  Colony 
successfully  resisted  a proposal  to  send  there. 
In  1846  the  system  came  to  an  end.  'ITie 
Australian  objection  now  extends  to  the  French 
use  of  New  Caledonia,  because  of  the  escape 
of  convicts  thence. 

At  the  present  time  Siberia  is  the  only  colony 
to  which  convicts  are  transported,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  penal  settlements  belonging  to 
Spain  in  Africa,  and  also  the  French  penal  settle- 
ments in  New  Caledonia  and  French  Guiana.  The 
latter  have  been  described  as  “ prisons  at  a long 
distance  from  home.”  The  evidence  as  to  the  econ- 
omic condition  of  the  Siberian  convicts  is  scanty 
and  conflicting.  According  to  Mr.  de  Windt,  it  is 
obviously  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
Siberian  exile  system  without  bias  that  the  object 
of  the  government  is  not  so  much  to  punish  crime 
as  to  colonise  Russian  Asia.  With  this  purpose 
in  view  the  convicts  are  in  many  cases  retained  in 
prison  for  a very  short  part  of  tlieir  sentences,  and 
every  convict  on  release  is  given  as  much  land  as 
he  can  cultivate.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Lansdell, 
this  system  is  not  always  successful : the  peasants 
will  not  allow  their  daughters  to  marry  convicts, 
and  the  latter  do  not  as  a rule  reform.  In  the 
island  of  Sakhalin,  however,  the  case  would  seem, 
according  to  Mr.  de  Windt,  to  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent ; the  Government,  besides  granting  the  convict 
land,  lends  him  a sum  of  money,  and  this  money 
is  as  a rule  returned.  As  convicts  of  Russian 
nationality  are  never  allowed  to  leave  the  island, 
and  as  escape  is  almost  impossible,  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  on  the  main- 
land. The  worst  feature  of  the  Siberian  sj'stem 
would  seem  to  be  the  want  of  employment  for  the 
convicts  ; while  in  prison  most  of  them  are  quite 
idle.  The  silver  mines  of  Nertchinsk  are  now 
the  only  ones  in  Siberia  where  couviet  labour  is 
employed,  the  rest  of  the  mines  are  falling  into 
private  hands.  Even  the  Nertchinsk  mine  cannot 
be  said  to  be  productive  ; three  to  four  thousand 
prisoners  are  employed,  and  in  1893  the  output 
of  the  entire  district  did  not  amount  to  one  ton. 
Although  convicts  have  been  sent  to  Siberia  since 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  owing  to  the  draw- 
backs in  the  climate,  the  want  of  civilisation  in  the 
natives,  the  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of 
me.ans  of  communication,  the  system  would  seem 
not  to  have  achieved  at  present  any  definite  econ- 
omic effect,  except  in  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  which 
would  seem  to  be  well  cultivated  by  the  convicts. 
The  expense  of  such  a system  must  be  very  great, 
and  the  different  reasons  for  which  people  are  sent 
to  Siberia  would  make  tlie  economic  effect  of 
their  absence  from  Russia  difficult  to  determine. 

Transportation  in  itself  can  hardly  bes.aid  to  have 
any  distinguishing  economic  effect.  EverjAihing 
depends  upon  methods  and  conditions.  It  is 
evident  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  system  that  only  some  of  the  former  have  a.s 
yet  had  a fair  trial. 

[There  is  no  work  on  the  subject,  and  but  little 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  economic 
point  of  view  in  books  on  transporfation.  The 
chief  authorities  are  : — J.  Hill  Burton,  Emigrant's 
Mantuil,  1851-52,  e-sp.  N.S.W.  p.  17,  Tasmania, 
p.  105. — Dr.  Lang,  Transportation  and  Colonisa- 


tion: An  llisUrrical  and  filatislioal  AccourU  of 
New  South  Wales,  1875. — VSTiately,  li/nnarhs 
on  Transportalion,  183E — Export  of  Out  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Trans- 
jjortaiion,  1838.  — Captain  Maconochie,  Aus- 
traliana:  or  Thoughts  on  Convict  Management, 
1838. — Letters  to  Charles  Bvller,  junior,  M.P., 
from  “ ITie  Australian  Patriotic  Association,” 
1849. — H.  de  Windt,  The  New  Siberia,  1896. — 
Siberia  as  it  is. — Henry  Lansdell,  Through  Siberia, 
1882.]  7.  n.  B. 

TREASURY. 

Treasury,  p.  578  ; Treasury  Bill,  p.  579 ; Treasury  Bond, 

p.  579;  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States, 

p.  579. 

Treasury. — This  department  of  state  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  British  government,  having  at  its 
head  two  great  parliamentaiy  officers,  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  who  usuaUy  leads  the 
government  of  the  day  in  the  House  of  Cdmmons, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  national  budget  and  finance. 

In  this  department  the  budget  of  each  financial 
year  is  prepared  and  settled,  the  estimates,  when 
passed,  are  administered,  and  aU  questions  of 
national  finance  and  currency  ultimately  con- 
sidered. Under  its  general  supervision  are  all 
the  revenue  departments,  the  Mint,  the  General 
Post  Office,  and  various  minor  offices. 

The  first  germs  of  the  present  treasury  office 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Exchequer  (?.«.),  to 
which  office  the  lord  treasurer  was  in  early 
times  attached.  The  treasurer  tended  to  be- 
come the  most  important  of  the  exchequer 
officers,  having  duties  in  both  courts — that  of 
account  and  that  of  receipt.  In  early  times 
he  was  empowered  to  appoint  a vice-treasurer. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  appears  to 
have  been  originally  an  officer  appointed  with  a 
view  of  controlling  the  treasurer.  The  earliest 
record  of  such  an  appointment  is  in  Henry  III.’s 
reign  (1234  a.d.)  ; the  present  functions  of  the  V 
chancellor  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  in 
Henry  YIII.’s  reign  when  he  was  also  appointed 
under-treasurer. 

The  office  of  treasurer  was  first  vested  in  a 
board  of  commissioners  by  James  I.  in  1612, 
and  this  paved  the  way  for  its  separation  from 
the  office  of  exchequer,  which  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  completed  about  1660. 

The  exchequer  from  that  time  became  the 
subject  of  considerable  attempts  at  reorganisation 
by  act  of  jiarliament,  notably  in  1688  and 
again  in  1782  (Burke’s  Act)  ; though  the  first 
comprehensive  effort  of  this  kind  was  the  act 
57  Geo.  III.  0.  84,  which  enacted  that  the 
duties  of  the  officeis  of  his  majesty’s  exchequer 
should  henceforth  be  discharged  in  jierson,  and 
that  the  persons  so  discharging  them  should  be 
unable  to  sit  in  parliament.  In  1866  the 
old  excheqxier  was  formally  abolished  and  the 
new  exchequer  and  audit  office  arose  (see  Audit 
Office). 
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The  treasury  proper,  since  1714,  has  been 
administered  by  a board  of  lords  commissioners 
consisting  of  the  first  lord,  the  chancellor,  and 
two  or  three  junior  lords,  the  exact  number  not 
being  fixed.  The  junior  lords  are  nominated 
by  the  first  lord. 

The  first  lord  as  a nile  takes  no  part  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  department : he 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  pateonage  of  the 
board  and  the  general  business  of  the  govern- 
ment. Nor  since  1856  has  it  been  the  practice 
of  the  board  to  meet  except  on  qrdte  extra- 
ordinary occasions. 

The  chancellor,  who  is  stiU  also  by  a sepiirate 
patent  appointed  under  - treasurer,  is  for  all 
ordinary  business  purposes  the  parliamentary 
head  of  the  treasury.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
annual  budget  of  revenue  and  expenditure  (see 
Budget)  and  the  general  finance  of  the  country. 

The  junior  lords  may  take  a ceidain  share  of 
the  treasury  business  from  time  to  time,  but 
their  position  is  mainly  political. 

More  important  in  practice  are  the  two  ofiices 
of  secretary  to  the  treasvuy ; one  that  of  financial 
secretary,  the  other  that  of  the  patronage  secre- 
tary, thus  corresponding  to  the  financial  and 
political  sides  of  the  department  which  have 
been  already  indicated. 

The  permanent  staff  of  the  treasmy,  on  whom 
the  brunt  of  the  annual  work  must  necessarily 
faU,  whatever  ministry  may  be  in  power,  consists 
of  a permanent  secretary,  a financial  secretary, 
an  auditor  of  the  ci^  list,  four  principal 
clerks,  and  various  senior  and  junior  clerks. 

[Madox,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1711. — Anson’s  Law  and  Customs  of  the 
Constitution,  pt.  ii.  pp.  164  et  seqJ]  c.  a.  h. 

Treasury  Bills.  Part  of  the  Floating 
Debt  (j.u)  is  raised  by  the  issue  of  treasury 
bills  pursuant  to  40  Viet.  c.  2,  as  amended 
by  62  Viet.  c.  6,  § 5.  These  bills  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Exchequer  Bill  {q.v.)  by  the 
fact  that  the  maximum  period  of  their  currency 
is  twelve  months,  and  that  they  are  as  a general 
rule  issued  for  much  shorter  periods.  They 
enable  the  government  to  borrow  money  at  very 
low  rates  of  interest,  but  it  woftild  not  be  advis- 
able to  issue  a very  large  amount,  as  it  might  be 
difficult  to  renew  bills  falling  due  at  a time  of 
financial  pressure  or  to  find  means  to  meet 
them.  E.  s. 

Treasury  Bond  is  a term  chiefly  used 
in  the  United  States  : it  answers  pretty  closely 
to  our  Exchequer  Bond  {q.v.),  that  is  to  say  it 
18  a security  issued  by  the  public  treasury  for 
moneys  lent  to  the  government  for  a limited 
period,  and  not  as  part  of  the  pennanent  debt 
of  the  nation. 

A similar  name  is  sometimes  given  to  securi- 
ties of  certain  British  colonial  governments, 
which  are  intended  to  have  a limited  currency. 

C.  A.  H. 

Treasury  Department  of  the  United 


States.  Between  1776  and  1789 — the  date 
of  the  present  constitution  of  flie  United 
States — the  treasmy  business  of  the  govern- 
ment was  loosely  managed,  and,  for  most  of 
the  period,  without  any  real  concentration  of 
authority.  During  the  war  of  independence, 
financial  afl’airs  were  first  entrusted  to  two 
ti'easurers,  then  to  a standing  committee  of 
congress  known  as  the  treasury  board,  and 
finally,  in  1781,  to  the  superintendent  of  finance. 
In  1789,  by  the  act  of  2nd  September,  with 
the  new  form  of  government,  the  treasury 
department  was  established  with  a single  head 
styled  secretary  of  the  treasm-y,  not,  however, 
without  oiiposition,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unsal'e  to  tmst  such  important  powers  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  authorised  to  prejiare  plans  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue  and  the  support  of  the 
public  credit,  to  report  budget  estimates,  to 
suiierintend  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to 
decide  upon  methods  of  keeping  accormts,  and 
to  execute  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  public 
lands.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  secretary, 
unlike  the  others,  reports  directly  to  congi'ess 
instead  of  to  the  president.  It  was  further 
provided  by  the  act  of  10th  May  1800  that 
the  secretaiy  should  lay  before  congress  at  the 
beginning  of  every  session  a financial  report, 
thus  making  a series  of  annual  documents 
which  now  constitute  a record  of  the  financial 
history  of  the  government.  The  other  officers 
named  in  the  original  act  of  establishment 
were  a comptroller,  auditor,  treasurer,  and 
registrar.  In  brief,  the  comptroller  looks  after 
the  propriety  of  the  accounts  ; the  auditor,  that 
they  are  presented  in  proper  clerical  form  ; 
the  registrar,  that  the  vouchers  and  bills  are 
preserved  ; and  the  treasurer,  that  no  money 
leaves  the  vaults  save  by  proper  waiTants. 
The  ti’easury  department  is  the  settling  office  of 
all  the  accounts  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
government.  In  the  fundamental  piinciples  as 
thus  provided  by  the  act  of  1789,  and  in  the 
methods  as  initiated  by  the  first  secretary, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  there  has  been  but  little 
change.  The  treasury  department  has  grown 
to  large  proportions,  and  now  includes  a great 
variety  of  bureaus,  such  as  the  mint,  internal 
revenue,  comptroller  of  the  currency  in  charge 
of  the  national  banking  system,  the  bureau  of 
engraving  and  printing,  marine  hospital  service, 
revenue  cutter  service,  including  the  patrol  of 
the  fur  seal  fisheries,  lighthouse  service,  life- 
saving service,  steamboat  inspection  office,  coast 
and  geodetic  sui-vey,  office  of  supervising 
architect,  and  the  commissioner  of  navigation. 
The  number  of  comptrollers  and  auditors  has 
varied  at  times  with  the  increase  of  business  ; 
but  by  the  important  act  of  31st  July  1894 
the  number  of  comptrollers  was  fixed  at  one, 
and  the  auditors  at  six.  In  general,  each 
auditor  settles  the  accounts  of  one  department. 
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None  of  the  i)rincipal  officials  can  have  any 
connection  with  commerce,  vessels,  public  land, 
or  any  public  property.  The  treasury  depart- 
ment through  its  various  bureaus  and  divisions 
of  work  has  its  ramifications  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  customs  administration  there 
are  over  one  hundred  ports  of  entry,  at  each  of 
which  there  is  a collector  of  customs  who  is  the 
chief  officer  of  the  port.  Under  his  direction 
is  the  surveyor  or  chief  out-door  officer,  and,  in 
addition,  the  naval  officer  who  verifies  and 
countersigns  many  of  the  more  important  acts 
of  the  collector  in  estimating,  levying,  and 
liquidating  duties^  In  1896  there  were  847,203 
entries  ; the  average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  service  was  5085  ; 
and  the  cost  of  collecting  duties  of  the  country 
as  a whole  was  4-28  per  cent.  In  the  internal 
revenue  department  there  were,  in  1896,  63 
different  districts  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  tobacco,  beer,  spirits,  oleomargarine,  and 
playing  - cards.  The  percentage  of  cost  of 
collection  in  this  branch  of  service  was  2 '78 
per  cent.  The  number  of  national  banks 
supervised  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
31st  October  1896,  was  3679,  and  under  this 
office  are  examiners  constantly  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  management  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Upon  failure  of  a bank  a receiver 
is  appointed  by  the  comptroller.  For  the  mint 
bm-eau,  see  article  Mint,  United  States. 
The  other  bureaus  referred  to  are  not  so  closely 
identified  with  the  economic  and  financial 
interests  of  the  country,  and  further  reference 
is  therefore  omitted  here. 

Originally  the  funds  of  the  government  were 
kept  in  the  First  United  States  Bank,  1791-1811  ; 
tlie  Second  United  States  Bank,  1816-36  ; or  in  the 
state  banks,  known  in  Jackson’s  administration 
as  the  “pet”  banks.  By  the  act  of  1846, 
however,  the  independent  treasury  system 
was  established,  by  which  the  government  takes 
care  of  its  funds  in  its  own  depositories.  Such 
depositories  at  the  present  time  are  the  treasury 
at  Washington,  and  nine  sub  - treasuries  under 
charge  of  assistant -treasurers.  National  banks 
are  also  permitted  to  hold  government  funds  on 
deposit.  For  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  this 
branch  of  administration,  see  The  hidependent 
Treasury  System  of  the  United  States,  by  David 
Kinley,  New  York,  1893.  d.  r.  d. 

TREATIES.  See  Commercial  Treaties. 

TREITSCHKE,  Heinrich  von  (1834-96), 
was  the  son  of  a general  in  the  Saxon  army. 
He  became  privat-dozent  in  history  at  Leipzig 
in  1858,  and  ]irofessor  at  Freiburg,  Baden,  in 
1864,  and  in  Berlin  1874. 

In  1874  his  growing  dislike  of  socialism  led 
him  into  a warm  controversy  in  the  Preussische 
JahrhiXcher,  July  and  September  1874,  with  Prof. 
Gustav  Schmollor,  who  replied  in  Hildebrand's 
JahrbOch^  fur  A'at.  Oek.  und  Slaiistik  (vols. 
xxiii.  xxiv. ).  Their  discussions  grew  into  two 
volumes,  Sociatismus  und  seine  OSnner  nebst 


einem  Sendsehreiben  an  G.  SchmoUer,  If.  von 
Treitschke,  Berlin,  1875. — Udeer  einige  Grund- 
fragen  des  Rechis-  und  der  VoUctwirOuchaft,  ein 
offenes  Sendschreiben  an  Jlerm  Prof.  Dr.  11. 
von  Treitschke,  Gustav  SchmoUer,  Jena,  1875. 
Treitschke’s  brilliant  style  was  undoubtedly  in  his 
favour.  His  merits  as  a historian  are  generally 
recognised.  He  was  intensely  patriotic.  [See 
English  Historical  Preview,  October  1897,  “ Hein- 
rich von  Treitschke,”  by  J.  W.  Headlam.]  J.  B. 

TRESPASS.  A name  formerly  applied  to 
a variety  of  torts,  i.e.  delicts  or  civil  injuries 
(see  Tcrt).  It  ia  now  commonly  us^  to 
denote  the  wrong  which  consists  in  entering 
upon  another  man’s  land  without  lawful 
authority.  Such  entry  does  not  in  itself  con- 
stitute a crime,  and  the  familiar  notice 
“ Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  ” is  therefore 
absurd  ; but  it  wiR  support  a claim  for  damages 
in  a civil  action.  f.  c.  m. 

TRET.  See  Tare  and  Tret. 

TRIAL  OF  PYX.  See  Prx,  Trial  of. 

TRIAL  PLATE  (Assay).  A thin  sheet  of 
gold  or  silver  of  the  standard  fineness,  from 
which  portions  can  be  cut  to  be  used  as  check 
pieces  when  conducting  assays. 

In  connection  with  the  assays  of  coins,  such 
plates  have  been  in  use  for  many  centuries  ; the 
oldest  trial  plate  of  which  record  exists  being  a 
silver  one  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (reigned 
1216-1272).  The  practice  of  referring  to  trial 
plates  of  standard  metal  as  reliable  guides  is 
however  open  to  objection,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  preparing  alloys  of  a precise  standard 
and  of  absolute  uniformity  of  composition. 
The  latter  quality  is  practic^y  unattainable  in 
the  case  of  silver  of  the  English  standard  of 
925,  owing  to  the  operation  of  certain  molecular 
changes  (known  as  liquation),  which  take  place 
while  the  alloy  is  cooling,  after  having  been 
melted  and  mixed  in  the  due  proportions.  The 
preparation  of  an  accurate  gold  trial  plate  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  such  inherent  obstacle  ; 
nevertheless  many  of  the  old  gold  trial  plates 
have,  on  careful  examination,  proved  to  vary 
to  some  extent  from  absolute  uniformity  of 
composition  throughout  the  entire  plate.  A 
standard  gold  plate,  however,  which  was  pre- 
pared in  the  mint  in  1873,  did  not  vary  from 
the  exact  standard  to  a greater  extent  than  a 
t\vo  ten-thousandth  part. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  absolute  accuracy 
in  an  alloy  has  led  to  the  adoption  in  recent 
years,  by  the  assay  department  of  the  royal 
mint,  of  test  pieces  of  pure  gold  and  silver, 
instead  of  standard  metal,  and  fine  gold  and 
silver  trial  plates  were  prepared  in  the  mint  in 
the  year  1872.  Portions  of  these  plates  are 
still  in  use  in  the  department. 

The  remains  of  the  old  trial  plates,  formerly 
kej>t  in  the  Pyx  Chapel  Abbey,  "Westminster 
Abbey,  were  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
mint  in  the  year  1842.  f.  k.  a. 
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TRIBAL  SYSTEM,  The.  Uuder  this 
heading  is  loosely  embraced  the  body  of  customs 
by  which  tribal  societies  are  governed  under 
their  tribal  chieftains.  Each  tribe  has  its  own 
customs,  and  there  are  therefore  many  tribal 
systems,  but  they  resemble  one  another  in  their 
main  featm-es.  The  more  nomad  and  pastoral 
a tribe  may  be,  the  more  primitive,  and,  in  a 
sense,  tribal,  are  its  customs.  And  as  from 
contact  with  the  outer  world,  or  conquest,  or 
increased  population,  the  stage  of  settlement 
and  settled  agiiculture  is  reached,  modifications 
take  place,  and  often  the  village  form  of  settle- 
ment becomes  predominant.  In  Village 
Communities  {q-v.)  many  principles  based  on 
older  tribal  customs  survive  with  modifications. 
Especially  in  India  the  gi'adual  recognition  of 
these  tribal  elements  has  been  important.  One 
tribe,  c.g.,  conquers  another  and  takes  by  way 
of  tribute  part  of  the  land  or  a share  in  the 
produce.  The  lordship  becomes  divided  into 
innumerable  shares  in  course  of  time,  and  the 
necessity  for  a %'illage  accountant  arises  to 
divide  the  tribute,  thence  under  English  rule 
the  difficulties  of  land  settlement  (see  under 
Zemindar).  Much  information  on  the  general 
subject,  and  especially  as  regards  India,  is  con- 
tained in  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall’s  Asiatic  Studies,  Mr. 
B.  H.  Baden  - Powell’s  Indian  Village  Com- 
munity,  and  Sir  H.  Maine’s  Early  History  of 
Institutions. 

As  regards  British  tribal  systems,  the  chief 
original  sources  of  information  are  the  Brehon 
Laws  of  Ireland  and  the  Ancient  Codes  of 
AVales.  According  to  the  latter,  Cymric  tiibal 
society  was  held  together  by  the  bond  of 
blood  relationship.  The  chief  unit  of  organisa- 
tion was  the  kindred — embracing  descendants 
of  a common  ancestor  to  the  ninth  degree. 
And  within  this  larger  kindled,  under  its 
head  chieftain,  were  smaller  inner  kindreds 
and  family  groups  embracing  the  descendants 
of  a common  great  gi-andfather.  This  inner 
kindred,  called  a gwely  or  wele  {lectum  or  bed), 
formed  the  unit  inter  alia  for  land  holding. 
In  the  extents  made  after  the  final  conquest  of 
North  'Wales,  1283  a.d.,  Ed.  I.,  these  hold- 
ings— mainly  consisting  of  rights  of  grazing  of 
the  tribesmen’s  herds  of  cattle — are  still  de- 
scribed as  gwelys  bearing  the  name  of  the 
ancestor — the  gwely  of  so  and  so — though  he 
may  have  been  long  dead  ; and  within  this 
head  gwely  are  described  the  sub -gwelys  or 
gavels  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  and  great- 
grandsons.  The  head  gwely  held  together, 
according  to  the  codes,  till  the  gi-eat-grandsons 
divided,  they  being  entitled  per  capita,  and  not 
per  stirpes.  At  the  time  of  the  extents  the 
rights  of  the  ti-ibesmen  inter  sc  were  so  fully 
recognised  that  a gwely  or  group  of  tribesmen 
"dth  its  herds  of  cattle  could  be  removed  from 
one  district  to  another  and  possess  in  the  new 
locality  the  same  rights  inter  se  as  in  the  old 


one.  And  according  to  the  ancient  codes  it 
would  seem  that  whilst  the  landed  rights  were 
vested  in  the  head  of  the  gwely,  his  descendants 
had  rights  of  maintenance  under  him  on  attain- 
ing a certain  age  independently  of  their  parents. 
Under  this  system  strangers  in  blood  or  non- 
tribesmen were  gi’ouped  together  in  what  were 
called  taeog-trevs,  and  held  per  capita  in  equal 
shares,  but  after  three  generations  the  descend- 
ants of  a common  ancestor  often  formed  a gwely 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tribesmen.  These  gi'oups 
of  non-tribesmen  were  adscripti  glcebe,  and  paid 
food  rents  to  the  chieftain.  The  free  tribesmen 
also  contributed  guestva  or  food  gifts.  The 
chieftain  and  his  retinue  on  his  hunting  and 
hawking  expeditions  were  quartered  on  the 
ti'ibesmen  and  non-tribesmen  according  to  fixed 
tiibal  custom,  but  already  the  substitution  of 
money  payments  in  lieu  of  tribal  dues  was 
becoming  usual  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
These  tribal  customs  were  not  abolished  till 
the  “Statute  of  "Wales”  under  Henry  VIII. 
And  it  was  not  till  the  lawyers  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  substituted  leases  for  lives  for  the 
confused  "Welsh  tenures  that  the  system  finally 
died  out. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  descrip- 
tions of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  of  the  tribal  systems  of 
the  Germans  and  Gauls  are  understood,  and  before 
the  contribution  of  tribal  custom  towards  mediaeval 
institutions  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

[See  Mr.  F.  Seebohm’s  Tribal  System  in  Wales 
(1895),  and  for  the  way  in  which  the  Tudor 
lawyers  dealt  with  the  confused  debris  of  this 
system  after  the  “ Statute  of  Wales,”  see  the 
Report  of  the  Welsh  Land  Commission  (1896),  pp. 
133  et  seq.  ; see  also  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis’s  Ancient 
Laws  of  Wales  (1889),  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer’s 
History  of  Ancient  Tenures  of  Land  in  the 
Marches  of  N.  Wales.  As  regards  the  Brehon 
Laws  of  Ireland,  see  the  prefaces  to  the  vols. 
already  published  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ire- 
land and  E.  O’Cnrry’s  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Irish,  edited  by  Sullivan  (1873).  As 
regards  Gaul,*see  the  works  of  Fustel  de  Coul- 
ANQES,  and  of  Jubainville  ; and  as  regards  Ger- 
many, the  great  work  of  Meitzeu,  Siedelung  und 
Agrarwesen  der  Westgermanen  und  Ostgermanen. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  following  works 
may  be  consulted  : Kovalewsky’s  Droit  coutumier 
Ossetien  (Paris,  1893)  ; H.  E.  Seebohm’s  The 
Structure  of  Greek  Tribal  Society  (1895),  and  Dr. 
A.  H.  Post’s  Ueber  die  Avfgaben  einer  allge- 
meinen  Rechtsudssenschaft  (1891).] 

TRIBUTARIUS.  Under  the  Roman  empire 
tributarii  were  free  husbandmen  who  paid  to 
their  lord  a share  of  the  tributum  due  from 
him  to  the  emperor  (cod.  Theodos.,  xi.  tit.  vii. 
2).  There  is  evidence  (v.  tit.  iv.  3)  that  the 
inhabitants  of  newly  conquered  districts  were 
frequently  transplanted  to  serve  as  free  coloni 
or  tributarii,  so  that,  as  Seebohm  remarks, 
the  Roman  villa  under  its  villieus  began  to 
wear  the  aspect  of  the  manor  of  a later  date. 
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Ammianus  Marccllinus  (xxvii.  8,  § 7)  mentions 
IribiUarii  in  Kent  in  368  a.d.  Ducange  states 
that  they  were  bound  to  servile  work.  R.  H. 

TRINODA  NECESSITAS.  See  Fyrd. 

TRIPLE  ASSESSMENT  is  the  name  given 
to  Pitt’s  scheme  for  raising  additional  supplies 
in  1797  ; it  formed  the  basis  of  the  act  38, 
Cieo.  III.  c.  16.  It  was  adopted  in  order 
to  prevent  any  fui-ther  accumulation  of  the 
Fitnded  Debt.  Pitt  thought  he  could,  by 
means  of  it,  draw  a considerable  contribution 
from  a class  both  willing  and  able  to  pay 
\vithout  pressing  upon  the  labouring  classes. 

The  Assessed  Taxes  at  that  time  were  of 
two  sorts — (a)  the  tax  on  windows,  first  im- 
posed in  1696,  and  the  IXH.ABiTED  House  Duty, 
first  imposed  in  1778,  both  of  which  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  rearranged  since  their  first 
imposition  ; (b)  taxes  on  coaches  and  carriages, 
male-servants,  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  dogs, 
watches  and  clocks,  imposed  at  various  times 
in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century. 

Pitt  now  divided  the  assessed  taxpayers 
into  two  new  classes  ; those  who  were  assessed 
to  the  duties  on  houses,  windows,  dogs,  or 
clocks,  or  watches,  and  persons  who  were  as- 
sessed to  the  duties  on  male-servants,  carriages, 
or  pleasure  horses. 

Persons  of  the  first  of  these  classes,  assessed 
to  an  amount  less  than  £1,  were  to  be  exempt 
from  any  additional  duty  ; but  if  to  that  or  a 
greater  amount,  they  were  to  pay  as  follows  : — 
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Persons  of  the  second 

class 

were  to  pay  an 

additional  duty  on  the  amount  of  the  last 
assessment  in  the  proportions  following. 

Tf  the  existing  rate  were 
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The  fact  that  the  additional  ajiiouut  to  be 
paid  by  persons  of  this  class  was  never  less  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  existing  rate, 
caused  the  scheme  to  be  named  Triple  Assess- 
ment. 

Special  provision  was  made  for  lodging-house 
and  shop  keepers.  If  they  were  assessed  to  an 
amount  less  than  £3  to  the  duties  on  inhabited 
liouscs,  windows,  dogs,  and  watches,  they  were 


exempted  from  any  additional  duty.  If  the 
amount  were  £3  and  less  than  £5,  they  paid 
one-tenth  part  thereof  additional ; if  £5  and 
less  than  £7  : lOs.,  one-fifth  part  thereof  addi- 
tional ; and  so  on  in  a regular  scale  to  those 
assessefl  to  an  amount  of  £30  and  upwards, 
who  paid  twice  the  amount  additionaL 

The  additional  duties  were  to  be  paid  in  six 
instalments  in  the  year.  To  prevent  evasion 
they  were  based  on  past  and  not  on  future 
assessments. 

Persons  whose  annual  income  was  less  than 
£60  were  exempt  from  the  additional  duties ; 
where  it  amounted  to  more  than  £60  they  were 
entitled  to  abatements  according  to  certain 
gradations  of  income.  There  were  twenty-nine 
grades.  The  first  applied  to  persons  having 
incomes  of  £60  and  under  £65  ; they  might 
claim  such  an  abatement  as  would  reduce  the 
tax  to  a 120th  part  of  their  income.  The  2Sth 
applied  to  persons  having  an  income  of  £195 
and  under  £200  ; they  might  claim  a reduction 
in  the  duty  to  an  eleventh  part  of  their  income. 
Finally  those  who  had  incomes  of  £200  and 
upwards  could  claim  to  have  the  tax  reduced 
to  a tenth  part  of  their  income. 

To  obtain  such  exemption  or  abatement  the 
person  claiming  had  to  appeal  to  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose  and  to  produce  at 
the  same  time  a signed  declaration  attested  by 
two  witnesses  in  the  form  set  out  in  the 
schedule  to  the  act.  The  claim  was  in  no  case 
to  be  allowed  unless  verified  on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. The  schedule  also  contained  rules  for 
estimating  the  incomes  of  persons  appealing 
against  an  assessment  under  the  act,  and  )■ 
rules  setting  forth  in  what  cases  and  on  what  ;; 
account  any  deductions  might  be  made  in 
estimating  “fair”  income. 

The  scheme  was  based  on  the  assumption  i 
that  the  assessed  taxes  were  a true  measure  of  ' 
expenditure,  and  expenditure  a true  criterion  r 
of  income.  The  objection  to  a direct  income- 
tax  seems  to  have  been  that  it  required  a 1 
disclosure  of  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
the  taxpayer,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  * 
protest  by  Lords  Holland  and  Oxford  {Journals  ■' 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  xli.  p.  466),  “ is  con-  > 
trary  to  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  English- 
men,  and  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  con-  ■ 
stitution.”  But,  in  spite  of  this  objection,  Pitt’s  : 
legislation  required  such  a disclosure  where  a 
taxpayer  desired  any  exemption  or  abatement. 

The  method  of  raising  supplies  by  increasing  • 
the  assessed  taxes  was  not  new.  On  three 
occasions  an  additional  tax  of  10  per  cent  had 
been  imix)sed  on  the  existing  assessed  taxes. 

Hut  the  system  of  graduated  taxation  intro-  ; 
duced  a new  principle  into  English  finance,  f 
'Triple  assessment  was  a failure ; it  yielded 
considerably  less  than  Pitt  expected,  and  w.os 
abolished  the  following  year,  a direct  Ikoome-  : 
Tax  being  then  substituted.  I 
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[The  Statutes — Parliamentary  History,  vol. 
xxxiii. — Stephen  Dowell,  History  of  Taxatioti  and 
Taxes  in  England,  2nd  ed.,  1888.]  G.  i.  T. 

TRIPLE  CONTRACT.  See  Eck.,  J.  ; Major, 
JOHX. 

TRONAGE.  The  inediteval  English  term 
for  the  charge  made  upon  the  compulsory 
weighing  of  coarse  goods  at  the  public  Great 
Beam  (or  Iron),  as  well  as  the  right  to  demand 
such  a payment. 

It  would  seem  that  while  the  small  beam  was 
used  for  weighing  certain  fine  wares,  dealt  in  by 
the  pound,  the  Great  Beam  was  used  for  those 
sold  by  the  wey,  hundred,  quarter,  stone,  and 
other  heavy  weights  (see  Measures  and  Weights). 
The  most  important,  evidently,  was  wool  for 
export,  and  for  this  there  was  probably  a special 
beam  at  aU  the  chief  ports,  as  we  know  there  was 
in  London.  The  right  to  maintain  such  a beam, 
to  compel  its  use,  and  to  make  a charge  for  the 
service,  belonged  to  the  king,  who,  of  course, 
could  grant  it  or  farm  it  out  to  a subject.  In 
London  the  right  was  for  a long  time  shared 
between  the  city  and  the  Grocers’  Company.  The 
name  of  the  beam  survives  in  the  Tron  Church, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Tron  of  Edinburgh. 

[The  matter  is  not  free  from  obscurity,  and  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated.  For  London 
a goo<l  deal  of  material  will  be  found  in  the  Liber 
Aldus,  Stow’s  Swrvey,  and  Herbert’s  Livery  Com- 
panies. For  amercements  inflicted  upon  butchers 
for  selling  tallow  “ without  visitation  of  the  tron 
of  our  lord  the  king,”  see  W.  Hudson,  Leet 
Jwrisdiction  in  Norwich  (1892),  52,  60.  Other 
references  are  given  in  Ashley,  JSconomic  History, 
and  Mrs.  Green,  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  ii.  27,  28.  Compare  for  Germany  Maurer, 
Oeschichte  der  Stiidteverfassung,  § 407.]  w.  J.  a. 

TROTTER,  Sir  Coutts,  Bart.  (1767-1837), 
for  many  years  a principal  partner  in  Coutts’s 
Bank,  began  his  career  in  the  navy  pay  office 
and  entered  the  bank  in  1793.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet : 

The  Principles  of  Currency  and  Exchanges 
applied  to  the  report  from  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  high  price  of  Gold  Bullion,  London,  1810,  8vo 
— “no  excess  in  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
country  ” ; “ there  is  a sufficient  check  and  control 
in  the  issues  of  paper”  ; “the  currency  of  the 
country  is  in  no  way  depreciated  by  the  use  of 
paper  ” ; “ the  high  price  of  bullion  is  owing  to  the 
present  state  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
combined  with  its  foreign  expenditure”;  “our 
present  unfavourable  exchanges  are  in  no  way 
caused  by  our  paper  currency  ” (p.  5). 

[Annual  Register,  1837,  p.  203. — Gent.  Mag., 
Oct.  1837,  p.  423. — Jerdan’s  Autobiography,  1852, 
ii.  214-29.]  H.  R.  T. 

troy  pound.  See  Pound. 

truce  of  god.  The  hoiTors  of  medi- 
eval warfare  produced  from  time  to  time 
strong  reactions  in  favour  of  peace.  One  of 
these  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Pax  Dei  or 
Treuga  Domini. 

About  the  end  of  the  10th  century  it  was 


reported  in  Aquitaine  that  an  angel  had  brought 
from  heaven  to  a certain  bishop  a written  command 
that  men  should  abstain  from  wars  and  fightings. 
The  story  was  generally  believed ; the  clergy 
everywhere  preached  peace,  and  the  people 
received  their  message  with  enthusiasm.  At  the 
council  of  Charroux,  held  in  989,  it  was  agreed 
that  for  five  years  hostilities  should  cease.  The 
undertaking  was  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of 
every  quinquennial  period  ; but  it  next  emerges, 
not  as  a solemn  covenant  to  refrain  from  all  war, 
or  even  all  private  war,  but  as  an  agreement  to 
keep  the  peace  fiom  the  evening  of  Wednesday 
till  the  morning  of  Monday,  these  days  being 
sanctified  by  the  institution  of 'the  Lord’s  Supper, 
His  crucifixion.  His  rest  in  the  grave,  and  His 
resurrection.  From  Aquitaine  the  truce  spread 
to  Burgundy,  and  from  thence  to  other  lands. 
Popes  confirmed  it ; the  church  threatened  with 
excommunication  those  who  broke  it ; and  it  was 
enforced  by  council  after  council  up  to  and 
including  the  third  Lateran  council  of  1179.  The 
period  of  its  general  reception  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  Normandy, 
which  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  adopt  it, 
was  convinced  in  1042,  when  the  council  of  Caen 
decreed  that  for  four  days  and  five  nights  in  each 
week  men  and  women  should  abstain  from  violence 
against  their  fellows.  However  imperfectly  the 
Truce  of  God  was  observed,  its  adoption  was  a 
great  triumph  for  Christianity  and  the  Western 
Church. 

[See  Ward,  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  ch. 
xiii.,  London,  1795. — Freeman,  Norman  Conquest, 
ch.  viii.,  Oxford,  1877. — Milman,  Latin  Chris- 
tianity.] T.  J.  L. 

TRUCK. 

Truck,  p.  583 ; Truck  Acts,  p.  584;  Fines  and  Deduc- 
tions, p.  584  ; Truck  System,  p.  586. 

Truck  (French  Troc)  signifies  barter.  The 
existing  statutes  dealing  generally  with  the 
“truck  system,”  or  the  practice  of  paying 
wages  otherwise  than  in  cash,  are  the  Truck 
Acts  1831,  1887,  and  1896. 

According  to  these  acts  any  contract  between 
employer  and  workman  is  illegal,  null  and  void, 
if  it  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  workman’s 
wages  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  or  contains  a stipulation  respecting  the 
place  where,  the  manner  in  whieh,  or  the  person 
with  whom  the  wages  shall  be  spent ; and  an 
employer  entering  into  a contraet  declared  by 
the  acts  to  bo  illegal,  is  subjeot  to  a penalty. 
A qualified  exception,  however,  is  made  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  with  whom 
farmers  may  still  oontract  to  supply  them  with 
food,  non-intoxicating  drink,  a cottage,  or  other 
allowances  or  privileges,  in  addition  to  money, 
as  part  of  their  wages. 

It  is  further  provided  that  no  employer  is 
to  be  permitted  to  make  deductions  from  the 
monetary  wages  he  has  contracted  to  pay  merely 
on  the  plea  of  having  paid  an  equivalent  in 
another  form.  It  has  been  held  that  this 
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provision  does  not  prevent  him  from  imposing 
certain  disciplinary  fines  upon  his  workmen  and 
deducting  the  amount  from  their  wages,  or  from 
contracting  with  them  for  periodical  deductions 
for  workroom,  gas,  firing,  the  use  of  machinery, 
and  the  like  ; but  the  Truck  Act  1896  now 
provides  that  such  deductions  shall  not  be 
made  unless  certain  stringent  rules  are  observed 
in  connection  there\vith.  Deductions  in  respect 
of  certain  other  classes  of  allowances,  such  as 
medicine,  horse’s  fodder,  tenancy  of  a house, 
and  meals  eaten  on  the  employer’s  premises, 
wth  the  written  consent  of  the  workmen,  are 
exi^ressly  authorised  by  the  former  acts.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of 
the  allowances  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
money  before  it  can  be  deducted  from  the 
monetary  wages,  the  limited  sanction  which  the 
acts  grant  to  certain  deductions  is  not  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  with  their  general  policy  of 
recognising  no  form  of  industrial  remuneration 
but  cash.  Except  in  the  case  of  agricultare, 
workmen’s  wages  must  always  be  estimated, 
though  they  need  not  always  be  paid,  in  money. 
The  acts  ah’eady  contain  several  provisions  for 
securing  the  fair  valuation  of  the  allowances  in 
respect  of  which  deductions  are  made  ; but  on 
this  point  the  law  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
defective. 

Provisions  analogous  to  some  of  those  of  the  truck 
acts  are  contained  in  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act  1887,  the  Hosiery  Manufacture  (Wages)  Act 
1874,  and  the  Payment  of  Wages  in  Public-Houses 
Prohibition  Act  1883.  T.  a.  s. 

Truck  Acts.  Fines  and  Deductions  are 
practically  the  only  forms  in  which  truck  sur- 
vives. For  though  occasionally  a conviction 
still  occurs  for  payment  of  wages  in  goods 
instead  of  money,  such  a case  is  unusual,  and 
may  be  regarded  only  as  a survival  of  an 
obsolete  system.  Fines  and  deductions,  how- 
ever, prevail  widely,  and  are  stiU  of  consider- 
able importance  as  alfecting  the  rate  of  wages 
in  many  classes  of  occupations. 

In  the  case  oI  industries  isolated  in  a remote  town  or 
village,  even  the  tommy-shop  sometimes  still  exists,  as 
in  some  chair- manufacturing  villages  in  the  Chiltcni 
Hills,  or  small  tailoring  o.stablishnients. 

Deductions  may  be  classillcd  as  follows  : — (1)  deduc- 
tions for  things  supplied  to  enable  the  worker  to  do 
his  work,  ns  tools,  materials,  help,  or  a workroom;  (2) 
deductions  for  things  supplied  to  the  worker  as  jiart 
reward  for  his  labour,  ns  insurance,  a house,  funeral 
benefit,  etc. ; (3)  deductions  in  respect  of  lines.  Deduc- 
tions of  the  first  class  are  clearly  survivals  of  the 
domestic  system  of  industry.  The  idea  that  each 
worker  was  a manufacturer  selling  a finished  pro<iuct— 
and  not  merely  the  tenniorary  use  of  his  strength  and 
skill — and  himself  providing  the  requisites  of  production, 
having  lasted  on  after  tlie  introduction  of  machinery, 
had  resulted  in  the  drawing  together  of  the  isolated 
craftsmen  into  the  factory.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
the  following  “rules”  from  the  "I’riceand  Size  lust,” 
agreed  upon  Jietweon  masters  and  men  in  the  bolt  and 
nut  trade,  ITth  August  1881,  may  bo  given  : (1)  “ where 
fan  blast  is  used,  each  hand  to  i>ay  Is.  Cd.  ]>er  week  ; 
(ii)  each  hand  to  pay  4d.  jier  week  for  having  tlie  breeze 
wheeled  to  his  hearth  ready  for  use  ; and  (iii)  for  having 
his  hearth  cleaned  weekly  ; (iv)  all  work  rejected  bv  the 
employer  or  manager  ns  useless  to  bo  put  on  the  scrap 


iKap  in  jjresence  of  the  maker,  and  the  value  of  the 
spoiled  iron  and  breeze  to  be  then  and  there  assessed 
and  agreed  uix>n,  and  the  same  to  be  deducted  froio 
ttie  maker  at  the  first  lay-day;  the  waste  to  be  the 
property  of  the  workman  after  be  has  paid  for  it." 
Here,  apparently  the  material  is  supplied  by  the  firm, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  sjioiled  work  the  worker  wys 
for  the  material  wasted,  and  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
waste.  Hut  the  workman  \aya  for  the  cleaning  of  his 
hearth,  a modified  form  of  rent  for  his  place  in  the 
workroom,  and  for  his  sliare  of  the  common  machinery. 
A nut  and  bolt  is  a modified  nail,  and  the  CommiaaioD 
on  Truck,  1871,  gives  us  a picture  of  tliia  older  trade 
as  still  in  the  “domestic”  stage,  and  consequently  here 
we  find  the  workman  baring  all  the  charges  which  fall 
upon  the  manufacturer.  On  Saturday  or  Monday  the 
nailmaker  obtains  from  his  employer  the  bundlea  of 
metal  which  are  to  be  used  during  the  following  week, 
and,  tvith  the  help  of  his  wife  and  children,  works  at 
them  in  the  little  smithy  attached  to  the  hovel  in  which 
he  lives,  carrying  back  his  tale  of  nails  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  It  has  everywhere  been  the  endeavour  of  the 
workman,  having  lost  the  opportunity  to  earn  profits, 
to  rid  himself  also  of  the  responsiWlity  of  the  etUn- 
preneur  and  of  risks  which  properly  M on  profits : 
hence  his  hostility  to  all  forms  of  deductions.  Deduc- 
tions for  materials  and  tools  have  frequently  been  a 
pretext  for  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  who 
attempted  to  make  a profit  on  the  sale  of  materials 
to  tlie  workman,  or  on  the  use  of  machinery,  c.g.  the 
rent  of  knitting-frames.  The  Truck  Act,  ISW,  makes  it 
illegal  for  an  employer  to  make  any  profit  on  materials 
supplied.  His  only  inducement  to  rapply  them  is  there- 
fore such  advantage  as  he  may  obtain  by  insuring  the 
use  of  proper  materials  in  his  business. 

Tlie  second  class  of  deductions — things  supplied  as 
part  reward  of  labour — seems  to  be  based  upon  the  idea 
of  the  paternal  responsibility  of  the  employer.  They 
were  at  one  time  numerous,  and  were  very  liable  to 
abuse  by  unscrupulous  employers.  The  pernicious 
results,  for  example,  of  deductions  for  house -rent  are 
shown  in  all  reports  of  select  committees  or  commissions 
on  truck.  But  by  the  Truck  Amendment  Act,  1SS7, 
all  deductions  of  this  class,  except  those  for  benefit 
•societies  and  for  schooling,  were  made  ille^l.  Deduc- 
tions for  school  have  ceased  with  the  introduction 
of  free  elementary  education.  Deductions  for  benefit 
societies  of  various  kinds  are  now  the  only  deductions 
of  this  class  which  remain,  and  they  are  of  importance 
because  they  have  shown  a tendency  to  increase  in 
recent  years.  All  the  great  railway  complies  have 
one  or  more  benefit,  accident,  or  superannuation  funds. 
The  practice  of  establishing  such  funds  has  also  been 
taken  up  by  corporations,  as  well  as  by  some  private 
and  many  public  firms.  The  sums  deducted  are  not  of 
course,  as  in  the  case  of  other  deductions,  altogethenlost 
to  the  workman,  but  constitute  a contingent  reward  of 
labour,  the  real  rate  of  wages  being  sometimes  actually 
increased  by  the  contributions  of  employers  to  such 
funds.  Coinpulsort'  deductions  for  benefit  societies  are 
often  defendijd  on  the  ground  that  expen.ses  of  collection 
and  management  are  thereby  sav^  to  the  worker, 
members  are  protected  against  the  impromdence  and 
carelessness  of  fellow-members,  since  arrears  arc  im- 
]X)ssible  under  this  system,  and  the  improHdent  men 
are  coerced  for  their  good.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  otoected  to  because  of  the  hold  they  give  the 
employer  over  the  worker,  and  because  of  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  change  of  employment  where 
they  exist.  Trade  union  executives  and  officials  have 
always  opposed  them.  In  reference  to  their  influence 
Mr.  Mason,  solicitor  to  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  said  in  his  evidence  before  the 
select  committee  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
(ISSO)  Amendment  Bill,  1886:  “It  lias  been  the  object 
of  most  railway  comjiauics  to  make  their  sendee  a 
pennanent  service  for  the  men,  and  it  is  with  that 
object  that  they  have  fostered  and  encouraged  their 
provident  societies  and  jicnsion  societies,  and,  for  the 
liigher  classes  of  clerks,  suiieraunuation  societies." 

An  important  question  arises.  Are  such  deductions 
regarded  ns  deferred  jiaymont  of  w.ages,  or  as  being  the 
property  of  the  employer?  Two  illustrations  may  be 
given  of  the  confusion  which  exists  on  this  point.  In 
a strike  in  1897  a railway  company  threatened  to 
forfeit  a compulsory  benefit  fund,  thus  treating  it  as 
their  own  property  and  not  that  of  the  workmen  who 
had  contributed  towards  it.  A form  has  come  into 
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n^e  which  is  passed  tlirougli  parliament  without  question 
w henever  a corporation  desires  to  start  a benefit  fund. 
It  provides  that  in  case  of  sickness,  death,  or  dismissal 
a man  or  his  representatives  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  society  the  sum  total  of  tlie  moneys  contri- 
buted by  him  from  week  to  week,  together  with  the 
contributions  added  thereto  by  the  corporation.  An 
exception  is,  however,  made  in  case  of  dismissal  for 
fraud  or  dishonesty,  causing  actual  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
corporation.  By  this  curious  provision  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment claims,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  dispose  of 
tlie  whole  of  a man’s  savings  ; whereas  the  most  that  can 
suitably  be  done  is  to  stop  so  much  of  them  as  may  be  a 
set-off  against  the  injury  sustained  by  the  corporation. 
Nor  is  there  any  justification  for  stopping  the  portion 
contributed  by  the  corporation,  for  this  must  be  re- 
garded either  as  deferred  payment  of  wages  or  as  a 
charitable  donation.  If  it  be  looked  on  as  wages  the 
ciirporation  obviously  has  no  right  to  retain  it.  But 
if  it  be  looked  on  as  a charity,  the  corporation  would 
appear  to  exceed  its  powers  in  granting  it  out  of  public 
moneys. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  deductions — those 
in  respect  of  fines. 

As  a rule  fines  are  found  wherever  a large  number  of 
persons  of  a low  degree  of  Intelligence  are  employed 
together,  or  where  expensive  machinery  is  thrown  out 
of  gear,  or  many  workers  are  delayed  by  the  irregularity 
of  one.  The  system  implies  the  existence  of  a moral 
censorship  in  the  employer  whenever  a fine  for  un- 
puuctuality,  breach  of  discipline,  or  damage  to  tools, 
materials,  or  work  exceeds — as  in  part  it  has  frequently 
done— the  actual  loss  to  the  employer,  i.e.  when  it 
becomes  purely  punitory.  The  Truck  Act,  1S96,  has 
made  it  illegal  for  the  employer  to  exact  more  than 
compensates  for  the  damage  received,  by  providing  that 
deductions  in  respect  of  fines  shall  not  bo  made  unless 
“the  fine  imposed  under  the  contract  is  in  respect  of 
some  act  or  omission  which  causes,  or  is  likely  to  cau.se, 
damage  or  loss  to  the  employer,  or  interruption  or 
hindrance  to  his  business  ; and  the  amount  of  the  fine 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  having  regard  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case”  (see  i.  c.  and  d.)  The  act  also 
requires  that  contracts  shall  be  explicit,  and  provides 
for  their  publication. 

The  case  of  shop-assistants  with  regard  to  fines  is 
interesting.  In  this  occupation  the  custom  of  fining  is 
very  prevalent,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  estab- 
lishment to  possess  a list  of  sixty  or  seventy  or  even  a 
hundred  rules,  infringement  of  all  of  which  is  punished 
by  a small  fine.  The  sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  week 
is  often  a serious  reduction  of  the  wage.  When  the 
Tmek  Act,  1896,  was  under  consideration  by  the  standing 
committee  on  trade,  the  home  secretary.  Sir  M.  W'hite 
Kidley,  proposed  and  carried  an  amendment  whereby  the 
first  section  of  the  act  applied  to  the  case  of  a shop- 
assistant  in  like  manner  as  to  that  of  a workman.  By 
section  1,  subsection  8,  therefore,  shop  assistants  are 
now  within  the  scope  of  truck  legislation  so  far  as  regards 
deductions  or  payments  in  respect  of  fines.  It  apj)ears, 
however,  that  though  the  administration  of  the  Truck 
Acts  rests  with  the  home  oftice,  so  far  as  concerns  factories 
and  workshops,  this  department  has  no  responsibility 
regarding  retail  shops.  As  no  other  authority  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  truck  legislation, 
the  act  of  1896  remains  a dead  letter  as  regards  shop- 
assistants,  although  they  were  specially  included  under  it. 

The  occupations  in  which  fines  and  deductions  must 
be  looked  for  therefore  are,  first,  the  less  developed 
Industries,  where  home-work  has  most  recently  prevailed, 
and  which  are  nearest  to  the  stage  of  domestic  industry, 
such  for  example  as  tailoring  (especially  where  this  is 
done  for  Jewish  contractors),  many  small  local  industries, 
many  women’s  occupations,  particularly  where  the  work 
is  taken  home.  They  are  found  also  in  many  employ- 
ments where  trade  unionism  is  weak.  For  example, 
fines  and  deductions  are  very  prevalent  and  irksome 
among  shop-assistants,  omnibus  and  tram-car  servants. 
Waiters,  and  railway  employes.  Among  waiters  especi- 
slly  deductions  are  made  to  an  extent  that  can  only  be 
described  as  monstrous.  A plausible  explanation  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  system,  and  particularly  of  fines, 
in  these  occupations  is  that  in  all  of  them  the  worker 
is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  public,  and  that 
s high  degree  of  discipline  is  necessary  to  secure  public 
comfort  and  safety.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
they  are  also  all  badly  organised  or  unorganised  employ- 
ments, and  that  all  have  come  but  partially  under  the 


protection  of  the  Truck  Acts.  Thus  waiters  are  excluded 
because  the  “Truck  Amendment  Act  1887,”  which  ex- 
tended the  benefits  of  the  acts  to  any  persons  included 
under  the  term  “ workman  ” as  defined  in  the  “ Em- 
ployers’ and  Workmen’s  Act  1875,”  provided  that  the 
term  was  not  to  be  taken  to  include,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  domestic  or  menial  servants.  Shop  assist- 
ants, as  before  stated,  were  only  included  by  the 
act  of  1896.  With  regard  to  omnibus  employes,  it  was 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  Morgan  v.  General  Omnibus 
Company,  1884,  13  Q.B.D.  618,  that  the  conductor  of  an 
omnibus  does  not  come  under  the  definition  “ workman,” 
since  he  does  not  actually  lift  passengers  in  and  out  of 
the  omnibus.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  railway  em- 
ployes, it  was  decided  in  Hunt  v.  Great  Northern  Mailway, 
Q.B.  vol.  i.  1891,  p.  601,  that  the  guard  of  a goods  train 
does  not  come  under  the  definition  “ workman,”  because 
the  scope  of  his  employment  is  not  primarily  manual. 

Among  miners  also  deductions  have  long  been  common, 
perhaps  because  they  often  form  large  isolated  bodies, 
not  easily  reached  by  the  public  opinion  of  other 
workers.  Among  the  miners  of  South  Wales,  for 
example,  the  following  deductions  are  found : — deduc- 
tions lor  a doctor  elected  by  the  miners,  for  sick  and 
accident  funds,  fatal  accident  funds,  miners’  permanent 
relief  society,  colliery  workers’  house -coal  and  house- 
rent.  In  some  collieries  fines  are  inflicted  in  addition 
for  breaches  of  Mines  Acts  and  special  rules,  and  for  loss 
of  tools  supplied  by  the  employers. 

In  consequence  of  the  persistence  of  fines  and  deduc- 
tions in  small  or  undeveloped  industries,  and  among 
workers  who  are  unorganised  or  almost  unorganised,  we 
should  expect  to  find  them  much  more  usual  where 
women  are  employed  than  among  men.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  case.  Where  men  are  employed  fines  and  deductions 
are  rarely  found,  except  in  industries  not  protected  by 
the  l^uck  Aets,  e.g.  waiters,  and  when  the  system 
exists  it  is  oftenest  in  the  form  of  deductions  for  benefit 
societies — this  being  the  least  repulsive  form  in  which 
the  principle  can  clothe  itself.  Among  women,  on  the 
contrary,  fines  and  deductions  are  common — even  usual 
—and  punitory  fines,  or  deductions  for  materials,  seem 
to  be  the  most  usual  forms.  They  often  materially 
lower  the  rate  of  wages.  A case  may  be  given  which 
was  quoted  at  the  Conference  of  the  National  Union  for 
Women  Workers,  1896,  in  a paper  by  Mrs.  Hicks  : — “ A 
woman  working  for  a large  city  finn,  making  children’s 
seaside  suits  at  2s.  9d.  per  dozen  suits,  has  to  pay  Id. 
in  the  Is.  for  steam  power  that  drives  her  machine,  she 
lias  to  pay  Id.  in  the  Is.  for  light,  and  she  has  to  buy 
the  cotton  with  which  the  suits  are  made.  These  suits 
may  be  of  a sneeial  colour  and  the  cotton  has  to  match. 
A few  weeks  before  I saw  her  work  book,  she  had  three 
suits  to  make  and  the  cotton  cost  6d.  ; she  did  not  re- 
quire that  cotton  except  for  those  suits.  For  making 
these  particular  suits  at  the  regular  rate  of  pay  she 
ought  to  have  received  8Jd.,  but  when  the  light  charge, 
and  the  steam  charge,  and  the  price  of  the  cotton  was 
calculated,  she  liad  Ijd.  for  making  three.” 

Cases  are  quoted  in  the  cotton  weaving  industry 
where  the  deductions  for  faults  in  the  work  have 
exceeded  the  weekly  wage ; and  though  such  cases 
usually  prove  to  be  cases  where  the  worker  is  learning 
the  trade  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  skill  acquired,  there  are — under  a 
system  where  fines  are  assessed  by  the  foreman  who 
may  hope  to  obtain  promotion  by  vigilance  in  hie 
master’s  interests  — many  cases  of  hardship,  and  some 
of  great  injustice.  It  is  often  im])Ossible  to  ascertain 
to  whose  fault  the  bad  work  should  be  attributed,  and 
in  such  cases,  fines  are  particularly  irritating.  For 
example,  in  the  weaving  trade  the  tuner  may  be  in  fault, 
yet  the  weaver  only  is  fined. 

Fines  and  deductions  are  far  more  practically  lm])or- 
tant  as  lowering  wages  among  women  than  among  men  ; 
excepting  perhaps  in  the  case  of  waiters  and  some  other 
classes  unprotected  by  the  nets. 

[Mmnorandum  on  Law  re  Truck,  with  appendix 
of  statutes  and  decided  cases  (c.  8048,  1896). — 
Memorandum  relating  to  the  Truck  Acts  for  the 
use  of  11.  M.  Inspectors  of  Mines  and  Factories 
(c.  8330,  1897). — Hansard,  Debates  on  Truck 
Acts,  1831,  1887,  1896. — Report  of  Labour  Com- 
mission, 1893. — Report  from,  Select  Committee  on 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  (1880)  Amend- 
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ment  Bill,  1886,  vol.  viii. — History  of  Truck 
System.  Report  of  the  Oommissioners  on  llandloom 
Wea.vers,  1839,  vol.  xlii.  ; 1840,  vol.  xxiii. ; 1840, 
vol.  xxiv. ; 1841,  vol.  x. — ConvictioTis  in  York  and 
Lancaster  at  Petty  Sessions  of  persons  guilty  of 
paying  wages  in  goods  instead  of  Coin  of  the 
Realm,  1842,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  629. — Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Labourers,  1846, 
vol.  xiii.  — Report  of  H.  Seymour  Tremeriheere  on 
the  operation  of  the  Truck  Acts  in  the  Mining 
Districts,  1852,  vol.  xxi. — Report  from  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  stoppage  of  wages 
in  the  Hosiery  Manufacture,  1854-55,  vol.  xiv. — 
Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Truck  System,  1871,  vol.  xxxvi. — “ Truck  ” by 
A.  S.  Harvey  in  Good  Words,  1871. — Art.  by 
Samuel  Moore  oii  the  “ Truck  System  ” in  Archiv 
fur  Soziale  Oesetzgehung,  II.  ii.,  Tubingen,  1889. 
For  legal  aspect,  L.  Levi,  Hist.  Brit.  Commerce. 
— F.  A.  Walker,  The  Wages  Question. — Smith’s 
Mercantile  Laxo.']  e.  m.  d. 

Truck  System.  The  “ truck  system  ” is  the 
barter  system  introduced  between  employer 
and  employed,  and  signifies  the  practice  of 
paying  wages  otherwise  than  in  cash.  It 
takes  the  following  forms.  First,  the  gift 
to  the  labourer  of  a portion  of  that  which  he 
produces,  whether  the  commodity  be  suited  to 
his  needs  or  not ; secondly,  the  gift  to  the 
labourer  of  commodities  suited  to  his  needs 
whether  he  produces  them  or  not ; and, 
thirdly,  the  loan  to  the  labourer  of  the 
appliances  necessary  to  production.  In  one 
or  other  of  these  forms,  the  system  is  recog- 
nised as  expedient  and  even  necessary,  in 
certain  circumstances  ; but,  in  the  general  case, 
workmen  universally  prefer  the  full  payment  of 
their  wages  in  eash,  because  it  tends  to  place 
them  in  a position  of  greater  social  and  econo- 
mic independence  (see  Truck  and  Truck  Acts). 
The  attempt  made  by  employers  in  many  trades 
in  the  middle  of  the  century  to  continue  pay- 
ing their  workmen  in  kind  after  it  had  become 
possible  to  adopt  a system  of  cash  payment 
was  bitterly  resented.  t.  g.  s. 

TRUST  AND  TRUSTEE. 

Trust  and  Trustee,  p.  686 ; Trustee  (judicial),  p.  586. 

Trust  axd  Trustee.  A trust  is  a con- 
trivance whereby  one  party  holds  property, 
real  or  personal,  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
Such  a person  is  called  a trustee,  and  the  person 
who  benefits  by  the  arrangement  is  called  a 
cestui  que  trust.  Trusts  were  unknown  to  the 
common  law,  and  were  first  enforced  by  the 
court  of  chancery.  They  are  created  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  public  and  private,  but 
most  commonly  to  make  a provision  for  a 
family.  The  trustee  has  all  those  powers  over 
the  trust  property  which  are  essential  for  its 
preservation  and  management,  but  ho  is  bound 
to  use  them  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
beneficiaries  under  the  trust.  Ho  has  a right 
to  bo  reimbursed  his  out-of-pocket  expenses. 


but  no  right  to  any  remuneration  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  unless  the  deed 
creating  the  trust  authorises  such  remimeration 
to  be  paid.  He  is  bound  to  the  utmost  diligence 
and  good  faith  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust. 
A trustee  is  personally  liable  to  replace  any 
loss  occurring  through  non-observance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  trust  deed  («.g.  by  un- 
authorised investments),  but  a beneficiary  at 
whose  request  or  instigation  such  a breach  of 
trust  was  committed  was  always  liable  to 
recoup  the  trustee,  and  under  a recent  statute 
(Trustee  Act  1888,  § 6,  now  reproduced  by 
Trustee  Act  1893,  § 45)  the  court  may  in 
such  a case  order  the  interest  of  such  bene- 
ficiaiy  in  the  trust  estate  to  be  impounded  by 
way  of  indemnity  to  the  trustee,  and  a more 
recent  enactment  (Judicial  Trustees  Act  1696, 
§ 3)  provides  that  in  any  case  of  breach  of 
trust,  as  to  which  the  court  is  of  opinion  that 
the  trustee  “ has  acted  honestly  and  reasonably 
and  ought  fairly  to  be  excused  for  the  breach 
of  trust,”  the  trustee  may  either  wholly  or 
partly  be  relieved  of  his  personal  liability 
for  the  same.  Formerly  no  lapse  of  time 
barred  the  trustee’s  liability  to  be  sued  for 
breach  of  trust ; but  under  an  act  of  1888  it 
will  be  barred,  in  most  cases,  by  the  lapse  of 
six  years.  Fraudulent  breach  of  trust  is  a 
crime  punishable  with  penal  servitude.  ’The 
cestui  que  trust  has  no  power  to  interfere  in  the 
administration  of  the  trust,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  has  been  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  the 
instrument  creating  the  trust.  But  he  has  a 
right  to  all  the  benefits  arising  therefrom,  and 
the  fullest  redress  for  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  his  trustee.  Trusts  were  known  to  the  later 
Roman  law  under  the  name  of  fdcicommissa, 
but  their  scope  was  much  narrower  in  Rome 
than  in  England.  By  a Fideicommissum  the 
representative  of  a deceased  person  was  bound 
to  hand  over  to  a party  whom  the  deceased  had 
indicated  either  the  whole  inheritance,  or  a 
part  of  it,  or  some  specific  object  comprised 
in  it. 

[Snell,  Principles  qf  EquUy.  — Le«in,  Laxo  of 
Tnists. — Goilefroi,  Law  of  Trusts. — Institutes  of 
Jttstinian,  ed.  Moyle.]  F.  c.  M. 

Trustee  (judicial).  By  virtue  of  a recent 
statute  (Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896)  the  high 
court,  and  the  judge  of  any  county  co\irt,  to 
whom  jurisdiction  has  been  assigned  in  that 
behalf,  may,  on  the  application  of  the  creator 
of  a trust,  or  of  any  trustee  or  beneficiary, 
appoint  a “judicial  trustee”  to  act,  either 
jointly  with  another  trustee  or  alone — in  re- 
spect of  any  trust  (not  being  a charitable  trust). 
Any  fit  or  proper  person  nominated  by  the 
applicant  may  be  appointed,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  satisfactory  nomination,  an  official  of 
the  court  to  whom  the  application  is  made 
may  be  apjiointed.  The  court  may,  uhthin 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  rules  issued  under 
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the  above-mentioned  act,  order  such  remunera- 
tion to  be  paid  to  a judicial  trustee  out  of  the 
income  of  the  trust  property,  as  shall  cover  all 
his  work  and  personal  outlay.  A judicial 
trustee,  whether  an  official  or  not,  is  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  court  by 
which  he  was  appointed,  and  his  accounts  must 
be  audited  every  year,  and  reported  on  to  the 
court.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these 
new  provisions,  adopted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a committee,  which  had  made  inquiries 
on  the  practice  as  to  “judicial  factors  ” in  Scot- 
land, will  be  much  applied  in  England.  [Public 
Trustee  Act  1906,  Appendix.]  e.  s. 

TRUSTS  (in  connection  ivith  trade  combina- 
tions). Among  the  several  foi-ms  of  association 
which  have  been  chosen  by  persons  wishing  to 
bring  the  whole  of  a trade  under  the  control  of 
a particular  group  of  persons  or  companies,  the 
so-called  “trusts” — as  established  in  the  United 
States  (see  Monopolies) — are  the  most  promi- 
nent. Of  these  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  formed 
in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  monopoly 
of  the  American  petroleum  trade,  is  the  proto- 
type, and  similar  associations  exist  for  other 
tr^es.  In  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  same  objects  are  frequently  attained 
in  other  ways,  e.g.  by  contractual  airangements 
between  the  traders  concerned  or  by  the  forma- 
tion of  large  companies  who  absorb  all  the 
smaller  concerns,  but  the  rings  of  monopolists 
are  not  so  powerful  in  Europe  as  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  it  was  attempted  to  obtain 
a declaration  from  the  courts  declaring  com- 
binations of  the  nature  described  to  be  illegal, 
but  this  attempt  did  not  prove  successful  (Mogul 
Steamship  Company  n.  M ‘Gregor,  Gow,  and 
Co.).  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  courts  have  taken  a less  tolerant  view  of 
trusts  of  this  nature,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  prevent  their  continuance.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  price  of  any  article  was  ever 
permanently  raised  by  trade  combinations  ; and 
the  advantages  of  a uniform  organisation  of  all 
operations  probably  outweigh  the  evils  created 
by  the  absence  of  competition,  if  the  manage- 
ment of  the  combination  is  honest  and  serves 
no  aims  outside  the  proper  objects  of  the  com- 
bination ; but  this  does  not  always  seem  to 
have  been  the  case. 

[See  Monopolies  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  authorities  there  cited  ; also  Aschrott,  “ Die 
amerikanischen  Trusts”  in  Archiv  fiir  sociale 
OesHzg^ning,  vol.  ii.  pt.  3,  and  further  the  article 
‘Untemehmerverbiinde  (wirtschaftliche)  ” in  Con- 
rad’s HandioGrterbuch  der  SlcMtswissenschaften.'] 

E.  S« 

trusts,  COMBINATIONS.  See  iloNO- 
foLiEs  ; Ring  ; Syndicate  ; Trusts. 

Trusts,  Charitable  (Present  law  as  to). 
Trusts  created  for  one  of  the  numerous  purposes 
summed  up  under  the  head  of  “ charitable,”  in- 
clnding  religious  and  educational  as  well  as 


purely  eleemosynary  objects,  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  England,  and  property  of  enormous 
value  is  devoted  to  such  trusts.  It  is  clear  that 
the  public  interest  requires  safeguards  to  be 
applied  against  possible  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trust  property,  and  also  against  the 
possible  withdrawal  of  large  areas  of  land  from 
effective  cultivation.  Charities  have  therefore 
always  been — and  are  now — to  a large  extent 
subject  to  regulations  and  restrictions  imposed 
on  them  in  the  public  interest.  These  may  be 
divided  into  three  heads  : (1)  the  establishment 
of  pubUo  authorities  specially  entrusted  with 
the  supervision  of  charitable  institutions  ; (2) 
the  rules  of  law  under  which  charities  are 
created  and  modified  ; (3)  the  restrictions  in 
respect  of  the  settlement  of  property  for 
charitable  objects. 

(1)  Charities  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  crown, 
the  courts  of  law,  and  the  charity  commissioners  ; and 
parochial  charities  (not  being  ecclesiastical  charities) 
are  also  to  a limited  extent  under  the  control  of  the 
parish  councils  (see  Local  Government  Act  1894,  § 14) ; 
but  the  functions  of  the  charity  commissioners  are  so 
extensive  that  they  now  do  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  which  comes  under  this  head.  Their 
powers  are  derived  under  a number  of  acts  of  parliament, 
among  which  the  Chailtable  Trust  Acts  of  1863,  1865, 
1860,  1862,  and  1869  are  the  most  important.  They  are 
a government  department  consisting  of  four  com- 
missioners and  a number  of  assistant  commissioners  and 
a secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  in  addition  to  the 
commissioners  and  assistant  commissioners  who  have 
charge  of  the  endowed  schools  department.  They  have 
extensive  powers  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  condition  and 
management  of  all  chariteble  institutions ; they  are  also 
enabled  to  authorise  and  superintend  a number  of  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  administration  of  charitable 
trusts,  for  which  the  trustees  alone  would  not  be 
competent,  such  as  sales,  exchanges,  leases,  repairs, 
improvements,  purchase  of  sites,  etc. ; and  their  powers 
further  extend  to  the  removal  and  appointment  of 
trustees,  and  other  similar  matters.  The  possibility  of 
applying  in  respect  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned  to  the 
charity  commissioners  has  removed  the  necessity  of 
taking  proceedings  in  the  courts  in  many  cases,  in 
which  previously  such  proceedings  were  indispensable — 
which  circumstance  not  only  saves  expense  but  also 
enables  the  parties  to  attain  their  object  in  a less  formal 
and  more  expeditious  manner. 

(2)  The  law  favours  charitable  trusts  by  exempting 
them  from  the  restrictions  of  the  rule  against  perpetui- 
ties, and  it  further  gives  considerable  assistance  by  the 
application  of  the  equitable  doctrine  of  cy-pria  (being 
a nile  according  to  which  the  donor’s  intentions,  if  they 
cannot  be  carried  out  literally,  are  given  effect  to  in  an 
“approximate”  manner).  Where  a testator  manifests  a 
general  intention  to  devote  a fund  to  charity,  although 
no  definite  purposes  are  named,  or  although  the  objects 
named  are  incapable  of  being  effected,  that  intention  is 
carried  into  effect,  but  the  particular  mode  of  applica- 
tion is  determined  by  a “scheme”  which  has  to  be 
settled  for  the  purpose,  either  by  the  courts  or  by  the 
charity  commissioners.  The  doctrine  of  cy-pris,  whilst 
thus  preserving  funds  for  charitable  purposes,  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  go  to  the  testator’s  relations  or 
residuary  legatees,  supplies  the  further  advantage  that 
it  enables  tlie  administrators  of  any  charity  to  disregard 
the  literal  directions  of  the  founders,  if  the  changes 
brought  about  by  time  make  it  desirable  to  introduce 
some  alteration.  In  such  a case  ns  on  the  creation  of  a 
new  charitable  trust,  a “ scheme  ” may  bo  prepared  and 
settled  by  the  court  or  by  the  charity  commissioners. 

(3)  The  restrictions  imposed  upon  gifts  for  charities 
are  divisible  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  first  is 
intended  to  prohibit  legacies  in  favour  of  any  objects 
which  the  law,  for  the  time  being,  considers  superstitious  ; 
whilst  the  second  deals  with  gifts  of  land  only,  and  is 
intended  to  resist  the  mischief  which  is  thought  to  arise 
if  land  becomes  the  property  of  a “dead  hand.” 
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Gifts  to  superstitious  uses  formerly  included  all  gifts 
for  the  benefit  of  religious  communities  other  tlian 
the  Church  of  England,  but  the  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  dissenters  were  removed  by  succes- 
sive statutes ; and  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  these  com- 
munities are  now  given  effect  to  in  the  same  way  as 
other  gifts,  subject,  however,  to  the  exception  that 
bequests  to  priests  for  offering  masses  for  the  soul  of 
the  dead  are  void  in  England.  In  Ireland  such  gifts  are 
valid  unless  they  transgress  the  rule  against  perjietuities. 

The  restrictions  in  respect  to  gifts  of  land  for  charitable 
purposes  are  now  mainly  regulated  by  the  Mortmain 
and  Charitable  Uses  Acts  1888  and  1891.  The  present 
state  of  the  law  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows  : 

(rt)  Gifts  of  land  to  corporations  are  void  unless  author- 
ised by  royal  licence,  and  cause  a forfeiture  of  the  land 
to  the  crown.  This  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  the 
following  exceptions : 

A.  Gifts  of  land  to  a corporation  for  the  purposes  of  a 
public  park,  a schoolhouse,  for  an  elementary  school  or 
a public  museum,  are  valid  if  they  are  made  by  a duly 
enrolled  deed  executed  at  least  twelve  months  before 
the  donor’s  death  (M.  and  C.U.A.  1888,  § 6). 

B.  Gifts  of  land  to  a company  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  charity,  and  incorporated  under  the  companies’  acts, 
are  valid  if  not  exceeding  two  acres  of  land,  and  are 
valid  to  any  extent  if  authorised  by  licence  of  the  board 
of  trade  (Companies  Act,  1862,  § 21). 

0.  Gifts  of  land  to  a corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in  any 
populous  place  are  valid  if  made  by  duly  enrolled  deed 
(Working  Classes  Dwellings  Act  1890,  §§  1-2). 

(6)  Gifts  of  land  by  wUl  for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable 
use  are  no  longer  subject  to  any  restrictions ; but  any 
land  given  by  will  must,  notwithstanding  anything 
contained  in  the  will,  as  a general  rule  be  sold  \vithin 
twelve  months  from  the  testator’s  death  ; and  personal 
estate  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  for 
the  benefit  of  any  charitable  use  must  not  as  a general 
rule  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Power  is,  however, 
given  to  the  court  and  also  to  the  charity  commissioners : 

A.  In  the  case  of  land  given  by  will,  to  extend  the  time 
for  sale ; or  if  satisfied  that  the  land  is  wanted  for  actual 
occupation  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  charity,  and  not  as  an 
investment,  to  sanction  the  retention. 

B.  In  the  case  of  personal  estate  directed  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  laud,  if  satisfied  that  the  land 
proposed  to  be  purchased  is  wanted  for  occupation,  etc., 
to  sanction  the  acquisition  (Mortmain  and  Charitable 
Uses  Act  1891,  §§  5-8). 

[Bristow and  Cook,  The  Law  of  Charities  and  Mortmain, 
1889.  See  also  the  article  “ Charities  " in  the  Encyclo- 
pccdia  of  the  Laws  of  England.]  e.  s. 

TUCKER,  Geokge  (1775-1861).  Bom  in 
Bermuda  ; died  in  Virginia.  In  early  life  be 
was  a lawyer  and  in  public  life.  He  retired 
from  congress  in  1825  ; was  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  political  economy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia  for  twenty  years. 

He  wrote  Latcs  of  Wages,  Profits,  and  Rent 
Investigated,  Philadelphia,  1837,  pp.  v.,  189,  in 
wliicli  he  criticises  the  llicardiau  theory  of  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  ; Theory  ofi  Money  and  Banks 
Investigated,  Boston,  1839 ; Progress  of  the 
United  States  in  Popidation  and  Wealth  in  Fifty 
Years,  New  York,  1843.  The  edition  of  1855 
contains  Appendix,  p.  68,  on  the  census  of  1850. 
This  is  a valuable  study  in  social  statistics,  de.aling 
with  sex  proportions,  race  elements,  age,  maladies, 
progress  of  slavery,  and  annu.nl  iucre.ose  of  the 
population  ; Correspondence  with  Alexander  II. 
Everett  on  Political  Economy,  1845  ; and  Banks  or 
Nc  Banks,  New  York,  1857.  In  this  the  unre- 
stricted banking  of  the  early  period  of  the  first  third 
of  the  century  is  severely  criticised.  d.  u.  d. 

TUCKER,  JosiAii  (1712-99),  son  of  a small 
'.Velsh  farmer  - squire,  curate  and  rector  at 
Bristol  under  Bishop  Butler,  and  dean  of 


Gloucester  (1758-99)  ; laid  in  his  EUmejilt  of 
Commerce  (1755)  those  four  foundation -ston';* 
of  political  economy,  the  discovery  of  which  is 
attributed  by  Zeyss  (1889)  and  Hasbach  (1891) 
to  A.  Smith  (1776). 

(1)  He  regards  political  economy  as  a science,  for 
commerce  means  with  him,  as  with  D.  Hcme(1752), 
any  means  whereby  wealth  is  got ; and  his  “ ele- 
ments,” which  deal  with  men's  animal  and  social 
“wants,”  and  are  non-national  and  “universal,” 
yield,  but  for  “ human  imi)ediments,”  an  order  like 
that  of  the  stars  in  their  courses  (p.  8).  H egxx,  toa 
called  political  economj’  a theory  of  wants,  and 
compared  its  laws  to  those  of  astronomy  (J.  Bonar, 
Phil,  and  Pol.  Ec.,  p.  310).  (2)  In  supplying 

wants,  “self-love,”  Say's  word,  or  “ self-interest,” 
A.  Smith’s  word,  is  “the  great  mover”;  “the 
strongest  principle,”  far  mightier  than  “ benevol- 
ence,” and  destined  to  drive  out  “ tyrant  custom  ” 
from  its  last  stronghold  in  the  open  field,  and  to 
tiuTi  proud  “ Gothic  barons  ” and  cringing  “ vassals.” 
Hume’s  phrases,  1752,  into  “commercial  ” farmers 
bent  on  gain.  He  looks  on  commercial  man  as 
swayed  solely  by  self-interest.  (3)  Self-interest,  if 
untrammelled,  almo.st  always  “coincides”  with 
public  interest  in  populous  countries,  for  it  is 
competition  which  produces  this  result ; and  in 
thinly-peopled  countries  competition  is  inconceiv- 
able. With  competition,  the  producer  will  sell  as 
cheap  as  he  can,  without  competition  as  dear  as 
he  can  ; and  in  the  former  case  “ the  public  ” or 
“consumer  ” will  gain,  and  “ the  maker  ” will  not 
lose.  Further,  industrious  foreigners  should  be 
naturalised  in  order  that  wages  may  be  beat  down 
and  labourers’  ‘ ‘ combinations  ” broken  ; and 
“ though  individuals  may  sufier,”  j'rices  will  be 
cheaper  or  w'ares  better  and  the  “public  is  a 
gainer”  (M'Colloch,  Collection  of  Scarce  Tracts 
on  Commerce,  1859,  p.  343).  He  is  therefore 
an  advocate  of  competitive  distribution  as  well  as 
competitive  production.  His  jx)int  of  view  is  so 
absolutely  that  of  the  consumer  that  he  calls 
monopolies  and  bounties  “taxes  on  the  com- 
munity,” and  says  “abolish  every  tax  and  remove 
all  Impediments  whatever  which  might  prevent 
self-love — the  grand  mover — from  operating  for  the 
public  good”  (E.  of  C.,  p.  169).  “One-half  at 
le.ost  of  . . . the  statutes  . . . might  be  made  a 
bonfire  of”  (p.  15S),  including  pri\ileged  com- 
It.auies,  p.arish  settlements,  apprenticeshiiis,  laws  as 
to  labourers’  hire,  hours,  wages,  and  combinations, 
and  as  to  price  and  quality  of  goods.  “ Remove 
disorders  which  a bad  habit  or  a wrong  treat- 
ment hath  brought  upon  the  constitution,  and  then 
leave  the  rest  to  nature,  who  can  best  do  her  own 
w'ork”  ; when  healed,  “it  would  be  as  wrong  to 
multiply  laws  relating  to  commerce  as  it  wmild 
be  to  be  for  ever  prescribing  physio”  (p.  79). 
He  called  industri.al  freedom  a “natural  right” 
(pp.  124,  156),  echoing-^not  Locke,  whom  and 
whose  disciples  he  abhorred  {Treatise  concerning 
Civil  Government  (1781) ; Seguel  to  Sir  II'.  Jones 
(1784))  ; but  Sir  E.  Sand  vs  {Journals  of  H.  of  C., 
(1602X  voi.  i.  p.  218).  At  this  date  the  Phtsio- 
CEATS  had  written  nothing,  and  Hume  still  called 
the  economic  sense  “avarice”  (H'orts,  ed.  Green 
and  Gro.se,  vol.  iii.  p.  295)  ; possibly  A.  Smith 
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was,  in  1755,  moving  in  the  same  direction  (J.  Rae, 
Li/e  of  Smith,  p.  203)  ; but  if  not,  Tucker’s 
voice  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
(4)  There  were  a few  cases  in  which  self-interest, 
even  when  exposed  to  competition,  does  not  pro- 
mote public  interests : (a)  profit  may  be  too 
remote,  as  in  reclaiming  bogs,  growing  timber,  and 
infant  industries,  where  temporary  bounties  and 
remissions  of  taxes  were  allowable  {£.  of  G.,  pp.  73, 
74)  ; (i)  cheapness  may  involve  vice,  as  in  ale- 
houses, which  should  be  limited  ; (c)  learned 
professions  live  on  the  labour  of  others,  and  there- 
fore their  members  should  be  few  (p.  92)  ; {d) 
bad  doctoring  is  too  dangerous,  therefore  doctors 
must  be  selected  beforehand  by  examination  (p. 
91) ; (e)  in  production  on  a large  scale  self-interest, 
by  ranging  masters  and  men  into  hostile  camps, 
leads  to  mutual  suicide,  and  therefore  production 
on  a small  scale  will  alone  survive. 

He  made  politics  tributary  to  economics,  and 
wished  the  colonies  to  separate  from  England  be- 
cause trade  laws  were  the  only  link,  and  that  link 
was  rotten.  Burke  upheld  the  trade  laws  and 
reviled  “the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar  and 
mechanical  politicians  . . . who  think  that 
nothing  exists  but  what  is  gross  and  material  ’’ 
(Speeches  on  Am.  Tax.  etc.,  ed.  Selby,  pp.  99, 
131).  Tucker  replied  with  an  audacity  worthy 
of  CoBDEN,  that  he  was  proud  to  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  So  too  his  denunciation  of  trade  wars, 
and  the  jealousy  of  trade  (Hume’s  phrase,  1758), 
is  enlivened  by  a sentence  worthy  of  Cobden.  “ A 
shopkeeper  will  never  get  the  more  custom  by 
beating  his  customers,  and  what  is  true  of  a shop- 
keeper is  true  of  a shopkeeping  nation  ’’  (Four 
Traas  and  two  Sermons  (1774),  p.  132 ; cp. 
A.  Young,  Tour  in  Ireland,  ed.  1892,  vol.  ii. 
p.  219).  Like  A.  Young  and  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  he  combined  colonial  separatism  with 
Irish  unionism,  and  prophesied  in  1785  that  the 
latter  event  would  come  to  pass  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years  (Reflections,  p.  33).  He  knew  that  slave- 
labour  was  costly  (Instructions  for  Travellers, 
p.  20),  and  deemed  political  the  handmaid  of 
industrial  freedom,  but  scorned  votes,  and  thought 
that  the  levelling  disciples  of  Locke  in  France 
were  harbingers  of  revolution  (Cui  Bono,  1781). 

Why,  then,  is  Tucker  almost  unknown  ? First, 
he  held  the  views  about  population  which  prevailed 
from  Foktkby  and  Sir  W.  Temple  down  to  R.  Price 
and  Wales  ; and  asked,  “ Wkat  is  a market  but 
a collection  of  inhabitants  ” ? wished  to  refasten 
some  of  the  old  trade  fetters  on  bachelors,  and 
though  a champion  of  strict  indoor  relief,  wished 
to  grant  out-relief  to  large  families.  His  preference 
for  small  estates,  like  Bacon  and  Habbinoton, 
small  farms  and  allotments,  like  Price,  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  division  of  labour,  are  like 
gleams  of  sunshine  across  this  gloom.  Secondly, 
i>is  idea  that  “ industry  and  labour  are  the  only 
leal  riches,’’  that  “ commerce  ” is  “ the  exchange 
of  labour”  (Sermon,  i.  p.  13),  and  that  money  is 
“a  certificate  of  labour”  (£.  of  C.,  p.  99),  is 
a crude  version  of  Petty’s  ideas  which  Hume  and 
A.  Smith  refined,  but  which  reappear  yet  more 
crudely  in  R.  Owen,  Karl  Marx,  and  the  Labour 
FiXCHANOE  of  this  century.  True,  it  enabled  him 
to  defend  machines,  and  to  see  clearly  what  no 


mercantilist  saw  quite  clearly,  that  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  are  on  the  same  footing  with  regard 
to  wealth,  and  that  all  trade  benefits  both  buyer 
and  seller  (Roschee,  Zur  Oeschichte  der  englischen 
V olkswirthschaftslehre,  p.  39),  but  it  proved  that 
his  mind  was  a blank  on  problems  of  cost  and 
value.  Thirdly,  his  panacea  of  taxing  luxuries 
shows  that  he  had  not  thought  out  taxation  from 
his  new  point  of  view.  He  was  only  a “ ways 
and  means  ” man.  Fourthly,  his  Brief  Essay  on 
the  Advantages  and  Bisadvantages  which  respec- 
tively attend  France  and  England  with  regard  to 
Trade  (1748),  reprinted  by  M'Culloch  (Zoc.  cit.), 
misrepresents  the  writer’s  mature  opinions  (Gui 
Bono,  3rd  ed.  p.  xiii.)  ; it  is  but  a stepping-stone 
from  Richardson’s  (1)  mercantilist  Essay  (1744), 
also  reprinted  by  M'Culloch  (loc.  cit.)  to  Tucker’s 
great  work.  Elements  of  Gommerce  and  Theory  of 
Taxes  (1755)  ; continued  in  Instructions  for 
Travellers  (1757),  and  second  Tract  (v.  i.).  And 
this  work  is  the  merest  fragment,  thrown  aside  for 
want  of  money.  Indeed,  the  Elements  have  only  been 
privately  printed,  and  the  Instructions  re.state  the 
best  portion  of  his  Brief  Essay.  His  other  econ- 
omic works  are  with  a few  exceptions  pamphlets 
on  questions  of  the  hour  ; e.g.  on  naturalisation 
(Reflections,  pt.  i.  (1751)  ; pt.  ii.  (1752)  ; Two 
Letters  (11  bZ))  ; on  limiting  public-houses  (Inquiry 
into  . . . Low-priced  spirituous  Liquors  (l751))  ; 
on  opening  the  Turkey  trade  (Reflections  (1753)) ; 
on  trade  wars  and  colonial  separation  (Tract,  ii. 
(1763) ; iii.  (1766) ; iv.  (1774),  and  v.  (1775) ; 
Letter  to  E.  Burke  (1775)  ; Humble  Address 
(1776) ; Series  of  Answers  (1776) ; Dispassionate 
Thoughts  (1780)  ; Gui  Bono  . . . Letters  to 
Necker  (1781)  ; Plan  for  a General  Pacification 
(1782) ; on  Ireland  (Tract  v.  (v.s.)  ; Reflections 
(1785)  ; and  extracts  in  Arguments  for  and 
against  an  Union  (1798),  and  T.  B.  Clarke, 
Union  or  Separation  (1799)).  Turgot  translated 
two  of  these  pamphlets,  P\.eflections,  pt.  ii.,  and 
Tract  ii.  ; but  they  are  too  polemical  to  live. 
The  exceptions  fall  into  two  classes,  (a)  Those  of 
passing  interest  are — Reflections  on  the  . . . Low 
Price  of  Goarse  Wools  (119)2)  (allotments) ; Mani- 
fold Gauses  of  the  Increase  . . . of  the  Poor  (11  bO)  ■, 
Bath  Soc.  for  . . . Agriculture,  vol.  vi.  p.  252 
(proposes  unions,  benefit  clubs,  etc.) ; to  which 
M‘Culloch  adds  the  anonymous  Gauses  of  the 
Dearness  of  Provisions  (1766)  (?)  (b)  His  Tract 

i.  (1758),  which  arose  out  of  a correspondence 
with  Hume,  aud  Two  Sermons  (1774)  go  to  first 
principles.  Hume  WTOte  (1752)  that  a rich  nation 
must  lose  its  riches,  because  a poor  nation  can 
work  more  cheaply  owing  to  low  wages  (Essay  iii. 
in  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  310).  Tucker  answered 
that  if  the  nation  was  idle,  its  riches  would  “ melt 
like  snow  in  summer  ” ; if  the  nation  had  been 
aud  was  industrious,  its  fixed  and  circulating 
capital — he  enumerates  the  different  species,  but 
does  not  use  these  words  (Tract  ii.  p.  22) — its 
skill,  division  of  labour,  and  the  fact  that  profits 
must  be  higher  in  the  poor  country,  gave  the  rich 
country  an  incalculable  advantage,  except  in  un- 
skilled industries  like  timber- gi'owing.  Hume’s 
reference  to  “ the  advantage  of  superior  stocks  aud 
correspondence”  in  his  sixth  Essay  (1758),  (loc. 
cit.  p.  348),  was  perhaps  inspired  by  Tucker. 
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The  argument  about  high  profits  was  put  better  in 
the  Brief  Essay  (ed.  M'Culloch,  p.  339),  but  is 
similar  to  that  on  which  J.  S.  Mill  relies  (Pol.  Ec., 
bk.  iii.  ch.  xiv. ).  He  also  adds  that  in  advocating 
naturalisation  he  did  not  wish  to  attract  moneyed 
idlers,  who  only  impoverish  a nation  ; and  this 
was  the  true  answer  to  Mandeville’s  paradox, 
which  D.  Home  (q.v.)  had  failed  to  answer  (cp. 
T.  B.  Clarke,  Survey  of  the  Strength  and  Opulence 
of  Great  Britain,  1801,  p.  38). 

Tucker  was  one  of  those  who  grow  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  up  to  a certain  point,  which  they 
never  pass.  As  Bristol  and  the  influences  of 
Butler  and  Hume  undoubtedly  stimulated,  so  per- 
haps Gloucester  stunted  his  spirit. 

[For  philosophic  doctrine  of  self-interest,  in 
Butler,  see  Hume’s  Works,  ed.  Green  and  Grose, 
introduction  to  vol.  ii.  ; in  recent  ivriters,  see 
M.  Block,  Les  Progris  de  la  Science  ficonomique 
depuis  A.  Smith  (1897),  ch.  vii. — For  Tucker’s 
political  ideas,  see  Leslie  Stephen,  Hist,  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.']  J.  D.  R. 

TUNNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE.  See  Ton- 
nage AND  Poundage. 

TURBOLI,  Gian  Donato  (17th  centuiy),  a 
Neapolitan  writer  and  merchant  and  director  of 
the  mint  at  Naples.  He  discussed  money  and 
exchange  in  several  speeches  published  in  differ- 
ent years  betiveen  1616  and  1629.  All  these, 
except  the  first,  were  eventually  published  in 
Custodi’s  collection.  Turboli,  like  many  other 
writers  of  the  day,  investigates  the  causes  of 
the  want  of  specie  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  gives  interesting  notes  on  the  difficulties  of 
coining  in  that  kingdom. 

He  especially  studies  exchange,  to  which  many 
proposed  to  fix  a legal  maximum  limit,  believing 
this  to  be  a means  of  preventing  money  from 
leaving  the  country.  Turboli,  however,  combats 
these  measures,  observing  that  if  the  rate  of  ex- 
change was  high  in  Naples,  insuperable  reasons 
cansed  it  to  be  so  ; and  if  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
high  against  the  kingdom,  and  this  had  deprived  it  of 
all  coins,  this  evil  was  irremediable,  as  he  who  owes 
largely  cannot  have  much  ready  mouej',  because  he 
is  obliged  to  pay.  Turboli’s  chief  merit  is  his  per- 
sistent opposition  to  the  suggestions  of  a legal  regu- 
lation of  the  rate  of  exchange ; but  his  treiitment  of 
the  subject  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Serra  (q.v.). 

Discorso  sopra  le  monete  dd  regno  di  Napoli, 
ec.,  con  diverse  relationi  e copie  d'  altri  discorsi. 
ec.,  1629  [see  Forn.ari,  HeUe  teorie  economiche 
nelle  provincie  napoletane,  1882. — Gobbi,  L'  econo- 
mia  politico,  ec.,  1889].  u.  IL 

TURGOT,  Anne  Robert  Jacques  Turgot, 
Baron  de  L’Aulne  (1727-1781),  one  of  the 
noblest  and  purest  figures  in  liistory,  occupies 
:in  important  place  on  the  roll  of  great  econ- 
omists. Endowed  with  a fine  intelligence, 
nourished  and  fortified  by  unwearying  assiduitj', 
he  became  early  in  life  a distinguished  scholar, 
and  was  elected  prior  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1749. 
In  that  cajiacitj’  he  delivered  in  1750  an 
address  on  The  benefits  which-  Christianity  has 
procured  for  Humanity,  and  the  same  j’ear  an 


account  of  The  Progress  of  Oic  Huinan  Mind,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  predicted  as  inevitable 
the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from 
the  mother  - country  : — “Les  colonies  sent 
comme  des  fruits  qui  ne  tiennent  a I’arbre  que 
jusqu’k  leur  maturite : devenues  suffisantes  h 
elles-mSmes,  elles  firent  ce  que  fit  depuis  Car- 
thage, ce  que  fera  un  jour  TAmerique  ” 
ifEuvres,  ii.  66).  He  translated  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  German,  and  Italian,  and 
notably,  from  the  English,  some  of  the  economic 
ivritings  of  D.  Hume  and  J.  Tucker.  He  com- 
posed French  and  Latin  verse  with  elegance 
and  facility.  His  epigram  on  Franklin  has 
rested  famous : Eripuit  codo  fulmcn.  sceptrumqws 
tyrannis.  'The  letter  on  paper  money  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Abbe  de  Cice  in  1749,  criti- 
cising the  system  of  Law,  is  his  first  excursion 
into  economic  reasoning.  In  1750  he  wrote  an 
essay  against  the  metaphysics  of  Berkeley, 
subsequently  worked  up  for  the  Encydopedie, 
and  published  under  the  title  “ Existence.”  A 
criticism  of  Maupertuis’s  theory  of  languages 
similarly  formed  the  basis  of  an  article  “ Etymc- 
logie”  in  the  same  collection.  In  1751  he 
quitted  the  Sorbonne.  Conscientious  scruples 
decided  him  to  abandon  the  ecclesiastica) 
c.areer  upon  which  his  family  and  friends  desired 
to  see  him  enter  ; and  in  1752  he  embraced  the 
profession  of  the  magistracy,  commencing  as 
ccmseiller  - substitut  of  the  procureur  - gdieroL 
The  same  year  he  became  conseillcr  au  parle- 
ment,  and  in  1753  mattre  des  requites.  In 
1756  he  followed  up  his  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
pidie  with  three  others,  “ Expansibility” 
“Foires,”  and  “ Fondations,”  the  last  two  of 
economic  interest.  He  opposes  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  fairs  and  markets,  and  pleads  for  liberty 
for  commerce  to  find  its  own  channels,  support- 
ing his  views  by  reference  to  Gournat,  “to 
whom  France  will  perhaps  some  day  owe  the  de- 
struction of  obstacles  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  progress  of  trade  in  the  vain  hope  of 
encouraging  it.”  To  the  argument  that  fairs 
facilitate  the  collection  of  taxes  upon  articles  sold 
for  export,  he  replies  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  ex- 
emptsuch  goods  from  taxes  altogether,  and  points 
out  that  a reduction  of  duties  by  stimulating 
trade  and  consumption,  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  collection,  may  result  in  a larger  net  revenue. 
His  criticisms  of  “foundations,”  are,  though 
much  fuller  and  deeper,  in  many  respects  similar 
to  those  to  which  twentyyears  later  Adam  Smith 
gave  utterance.  The  vanity  of  founders,  their 
want  of  foresight,  the  social  dangers  of  ill- 
advised  charitj’,  the  degeneration  of  worthy 
objects,  are  vividly  brought  out.  Self-help, 
and  freedom  to  exercise  one’s  own  faculties,  are 
conditions  of  a healthy  society.  But  none  the 
loss,  voluntary  effort,  individual  or  combined, 
in  relief  of  suffering,  is  a duty  incumbent  upon 
all  citizens.  The  poor  have  incontestable  claims 
upon  the  abundance  of  the  rich.  Religion  and 
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humanity  call  upon  us  to  succour  our  fellows 
in  distress.  But  in  all  things  public  utility  is 
the  supreme  law,  and  ought  not  to  be  held  in 
check  by  superstitious  respect  for  the  “inten- 
tions of  founders.”  “ If  there  were  a tomb  for 
every  man  who  has  lived,  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  find  land  for  cultivation,  to  sweep 
away  these  barren  monuments  and  stir  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  to  provide  subsistence  for 
the  living  ” ((Euvres,  iii.  255).  The  order  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Ericydopidie  and  its 
partisan  reputation  for  agnosticism  induced 
Turgot  to  abandon  his  intention  of  contributing 
further  articles  to  the  great  dictionary,  which 
was  continued  clandestinely.  His  translations 
of  English  writings  upon  ti-ade  deepened  his 
intimacy  with  Tradaine  and  Gournay.  In 
1755  and  1756  he  accompanied  Goumay,  then 
intendant  of  commerce,  upon  his  ofllcial  travels 
throughout  the  country,  and  was  made  to  see 
the  ramified  mischief  wrought  by  excessive  and 
ill-judged  state  regulation,  often  inspired  by 
interested  motives,  and  “putting  the  poor  still 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich.”  In  1759 
Goumay  was  cut  off  by  death,  and  Turgot 
wrote  his  £loge  de  M.  de  Gout-nay,  a memoir 
struck  out  in  a few  days  to  assist  Marmontel  to 
deliver  an  official  oration  at  the  academy.  This 
tract  furnishes  almost  the  only  account  we  at 
present  possess  of  that  eminent  precursor  of  the 
French  school.  It  sets  forth  with  conviction 
the  eagerness  of  Gournay  for  a Laissez-faire 
policy,  and  warmly  praises  his  large  views  and 
clear  principles  of  freedom  of  enterprise. 

In  1761  Timgot  was  nominated  intendant 
for  the  generality  of  Limoges.  Confronted  by 
obstacles  almost  insurmountable,  he  applied 
himself  with  equal  vigour  and  intelligence  to 
the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  administration.  The  district  was  poor.  Its 
finances  were  in  a state  of  chaos.  The  intend- 
ant’s  duty  was  to  raise  from  his  generality  a 
certain  sum,  fixed  annually,  for  the  royal 
treasury,  and  to  apportion  the  amount  between 
the  several  localities.  Part  of  the  district  had 
been  surveyed  in  1738 ; but  such  of  these  records 
as  had  been  preserved  were  faulty  or  out  of 
date.  Estimates  of  wealth  were  framed  upon 
different  principles — ^gross  revenue  being  some- 
times reckoned  as  net  income — and  as  regards 
the  unsurveyed  portion  of  the  generality,  the 
declarations  of  owners  approximated  to  the 
truth  with  wdely  varying  degrees  of  accuracy. 
No  record  was  kept  of  changes  of  ownership, 
or  other  essential  circumstances.  To  remove 
the  glaring  anomalies  which  resulted,  and  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  arbitrary  element 
from  future  apportionments,  Turgot  undertook 
the  immense  task  of  a complete  survey. 
Another  of  his  first  steps  (1762-1764)  was  to 
abolish  the  Corv£e,  and  to  replace  it  by  the 
milder  and  more  convenient  burden  of  a high- 
way rate  based  upon  the  Taille.  So  great 


was  the  mistrust  entertained  towards  the 
government,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  raise  such  a rate  directly,  for  the  peasants 
could  feel  no  confidence  that  the  money  would 
not  be  diverted  to  some  other  purpose,  and  the 
roads  left  immended.  He  ingeniously  proposed 
that  the  parishes  should  have  the  work  executed 
by  contractors,  and  the  cost  deducted  from  the 
quota  of  contribution  due  from  the  parishes  to 
the  treasury.  This  bold  reform,  which  Turgot 
executed  by  an  ordonnance  transgi-essing  the 
strict  limits  of  legality,  was  an  unqualified 
success,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  confidence 
and  popularity  which  he  subsequently  enjoyed 
throughout  his  district. 

In  1770-71  he  found  his  generality  menaced 
by  famine.  Rigorously  enforcing  the  unfettered 
movement  of  com  within  the  district,  he  trasted 
with  confidence  to  an  influx  of  corn  and  to  its 
commercial  distribution  where  it  was  most 
required,  as  evidenced  by  the  height  of  prices. 
At  the  same  time  he  bori’owed  20,000  francs, 
and,  adding  to  these  from  his  own  resources, 
and  from  government  subventions,  he  under- 
took public  works  to  provide  the  poor  with 
employment,  and  the  means  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase food.  At  this  period  he  addressed  to 
Terray,  then  controller-general,  seven  letters  on 
the  corn  trade,  of  which  three  are  lost.  In 
these  letters  he  examined  the  ill  effects  of  legal 
restrictions  upon  the  free  circulation  of  corn 
throughout  the  country,  and  strenuously  pleaded 
for  fi’ee  trade.  The  success  which  attended  his 
abolition  of  the  \Corv6e  for  repairs  of  the  roads 
encouraged  him  next  to  abolish  the  eorv6e  for  the 
forced  transport  of  troops  and  war  material. 
The  peasants,  employing  large  numbers  of  slow 
oxen  and  small  chariots  in  this  service  at  times 
when  their  harvests  lugently  requii-ed  them  at 
home,  were  greatly  benefited  by  a change 
which  allowed  them  to  pay  in  money  a con- 
tractor who  conducted  the  transport  by  horses 
at  a quarter  of  the  old  charges.  A similar 
reform  was  executed  with  regard  to  billeting. 
He  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  to  impose 
upon  his  district  a new  corvde — the  hauling  of 
boats  laden  with  admiralty  timber  along  the 
Charente.  His  enquii'ies  into  the  wealth  of  his 
generality  enabled  him  also  to  claim  ivith 
success  a diminution  in  its  quota  of  national 
taxation.  His  unwearied  efforts  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people  rendered  him  truly 
popular.  He  established  veterinaiy  schools  ; 
encouraged  the  society  of  agriculture  of  which 
he  was  president  ; introduced  the  potato, 
clover,  and  artificial  grasses  ; stimulated  new 
industries  or  new  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  in  tanning ; and  by  his  active 
and  enlightened  administration  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  his  district. 
Particular  occasions  upon  which  it  became 
necessary  for  the  government  to  consult  him 
drew  from  his  able  pen  reports  in  which  the 
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great  lines  of  important  economic  principles 
were  boldly  laid  down.  Such  are  his  memoir 
on  mines  and  quarries  (the  economic  and  legal 
aspects  of  free  mining)  and  his  study  of  the  laws 
of  interest  (a  defence  of  free  trade  in  capital). 
He  suggested  to  the  society  of  agriculture  that 
it  should  offer  a prize  for  an  essay  upon  the 
advantages  of  employing  horses  as  compared 
mth  o.xen,  and  upon  the  effects  of  indirect 
taxes  on  the  revenue  of  landowners.  The 
latter  of  these  offers  drew  forth  the  works  of 
Saint  Pj^iiavy  and  Gr.a.slin. 

Two  young  Chinamen,  who  had  been  brought 
to  France  and  educated  by  Jesuits,  were  sent 
back  to  Canton  ivith  a royal  annuity,  to  main- 
tain a correspondence  upon  the  state  of  literature 
and  science  in  China.  Turgot  wrote  for  them 
in  1766  a little  treatise  on  political  economy, 
which  was  published  in  the  Ephii;mM;rides  (Nov. 
1769  to  Jan.  1770)  under  the  title  of  Reflexions 
sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  Richesses 
— his  most  considerable  work  in  economic 
speculation.  In  1774,  to  the  gi'eat  regret  of  his 
district,  which  he  had  thrice  refused  to  leave  for 
promotion  to  other  generalities,  he  was  called  to 
the  court  of  the  new  king  (Louis  XVI.),  and 
made  secretary  of  state  for  the  navy,  a post 
which  he  held  for  only  five  weeks  before  being 
appointed  controller -general  and  minister  of 
finance  (24th  August).  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
giving  a striking  account  of  Tm-got’s  maritime 
programme  and  of  his  enlightened  views  uf)on 
colonial  policy,  thinks  it  perhaps  regrettable 
for  France  that  Turgot  had  not  remained  in  the 
less  political  office  of  the  admiralty,  to  carry 
out  the  extensive  proposals  which  his  fertile 
brain  had  already  framed.  Entering  upon  his 
new  duties,  he  stated  the  principles  by  which 
he  intended  to  be  guided  in  the  most  difficult 
of  offices,  and  summarised  them  in  a striking 
letter  to  the  king  in  which  he  lays  down  three 
cardinal  propositions,  de  hanqueroidc, 

point  d’aiig mentation  d'impdts,  point  d’em- 
pnints ; expenses  are  to  be  kept  below  receipts 
and  debts  reduced,  or  the  first  cannon  shot 
will  force  the  state  to  financial  ruin.  The  king 
is  urged  to  favour  economy,  and  to  be  firm 
against  the  clamour  of  those  who  resist  it,  for 
the  good  of  his  people  must  be  his  primary 
consideration  ; and  those  who  wish  to  dip  their 
hands  into  the  treasury  must  remember  that 
the  revenues  of  the  state  are  proinded  with 
difficulty  by  the  humblest  subjects,  and  that 
the  king  has  no  right  to  deprive  these  of  sub- 
sistence to  gratify  even  his  dearest  dependents. 
This  bold  appeal  is  as  remarkable  for  its  fore- 
sight as  for  its  courage.  Turgot  clearly  saw 
that  those  who  profited  by  laxity  and  abuse 
'vould  make  a desperate  fight  against  reform, 
and  ho  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  king’s 
good  intentions  by  timely  warning  and  advice. 
Tile  royal  expenses  for  1775  were  estimated 
lo  exceed  the  revenno  by  over  22,000,000 


livres,  and  upwards  of  78,000,000  livres  had 
been  expended  in  anticipation.  Pensions  were 
three  or  four  years  in  arrear,  and  each  depart- 
ment was  heavily  in  debt.  Nevertheless 
Turgot  did  not  hesitate  to  abolish  or  diminish 
various  onerous  charges  upon  the  public,  and 
to  devote  a sum  of  15,000,000  towards  the 
immediate  payment  of  arrears  due  from  the 
state.  He  purified  the  financial  administration, 
checked  the  growth  of  parasitic  croupiers  who 
drew  a kind  of  royal  pension  from  the  Faricze.s- 
GENER.4.L,  himself  refused  from  them  the 
customary  commission  of  100,000  crowns  on  a 
new  lease  and  50,000  a year,  and  thus  secured 
for  the  state  better  terms  than  his  predecesso  rs 
— at  once  increasing  the  revenue  and  diminish- 
ing the  expenditure.  On  the  25th  September 
1774  he  issued  a decree  permitting  free  trade 
in  corn  within  the  country,  but  not  its  export. 
The  bad  harvest  of  the  following  autumn 
assisted  Turgot’s  enemies  in  their  efforts  to 
foment  com  riots  throughout  the  country,  as 
a protest  against  the  new  policy  ; but  the  dis- 
turbances were  firmly  quelled,  and  the  govern- 
ment showed  its  spirit  and  reassured  commerca 
by  promptly  paying  50,000  francs  to  a merchant 
for  a cargo  of  corn  which  had  been  thrown 
overboard  by  the  mob.  Du  Pont  asserts  that 
the  really  serious  result  of  this  disorder  was  not 
merely  the  loss  of  money  (610,000  francs) 
spent  in  repressing  it,  but  especially  the  waste 
of  valuable  time  which  prevented  'Turgot  from 
putting  into  execution  his  matured  plans  for 
an  extensive  reform  of  local  government, 
decentralising  a large  measure  of  power  and 
responsibility  into  the  hands  of  local  elected 
authorities.  The  riots  delayed  the  prosecution 
of  this  scheme  for  six  weeks,  and  made  it 
impossible  to  carry  through  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary stages  by  October,  when  the  finances 
of  the  year  were  regulated.  This  compelled 
the  plan  to  be  delayed  a whole  year,  and 
Turgot  was  not  destined  to  have  another 
opportunity  for  carrying  it  out.  The  abundant 
details  which  we  jiossess  of  his  administration 
illustrate  the  clearness,  courage,  consistency, 
and  integrity  of  his  views.  Unfettered  liberty, 
unspotted  honesty,  were  to  him  the  ideal 
requirements  for  promoting  the  financial  and 
social  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  he  reifised  with 
much  shrewdness,  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
treasury,  the  financial  bargains  concluded  -with 
famiers-general  and  others  by  his  less  scrupulous 
or  less  enlightened  predecessors.  The  credit  of 
the  state  revived.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  to  government  fell  in  twelve  months  from 
5|-  to  4 per  cent,  and  a largo  measure  of  con- 
version by  aid  of  a loan  from  Holland,  was  in 
preparation  by  Turgot  when  he  fell,  and  a great 
programme  of  many  and  far-reaching  measures, 
calculated  to  promote  the  greatest  benefits  to 
the  country,  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  reforming  zeal  of  Turgot  had  stirred  up 
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ail  active  band  of  enemies  at  court.  Courtiers, 
who  were  aided  to  live  in  the  giddy  and  costly 
society  of  Versailles  by  more  or  less  thinly 
veiled  grants  from  the  treasury,  in  the  shape 
of  perquisites,  sinecures,  and  royal  gifts,  saw 
with  rancour  and  alarm  the  financial  severity 
of  the  new  controller-general.  In  almost  the 
same  words  as  Sully  had  employed  to  Henri  IV., 
he  pointed  out  to  the  king  that  his  money  was 
collected  from  his  poorest  subjects  ; and  like 
Sully  he  successfully  invoked  the  king’s  fair- 
ness and  clemency  towards  the  great  mass  of 
the  labouring  people  as  a check  upon  uncalled- 
for  and  unearned  generosity  at  their  expense. 
The  financial  interests,  unable  to  advance  their 
own  profits  by  the  corruption  of  the  minister, 
and  compelled  even  to  disgorge  some  of  their 
unjust  gains,  shared  to  some  extent  the  same 
feeling.  Most  of  Turgot’s  colleagues  in  the 
ministiy  had  an  uneasy  conviction  that  he  was 
going  too  fast  and  too  far.  Finally  the  queen 
herself  held  him  in  high  disfavour  by  reason  of 
the  limitations  which  he  imposed  upon  her 
extravagance.  These  elements  of  discontent 
came  to  a head  when  the  famous  Six  Edicts 
were  presented  to  the  king  by  Turgot  in  the 
beginning  of  1776.  These  proposed,  1st,  to 
abolish  the  corrvies  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
2nd,  3rd,  5th,  and  6tli,  to  suppress  various 
taxes  and  tolls  upon  corn,  cattle,  etc. , in  Paris  ; 
and  4th  to  suppress  the  Jukandes  or  gilds. 
Differences  arose  among  ministers  with  regard 
to  these  measures,  but  the  king  decided  in 
favour  of  their  acceptance ; and,  after  being 
passed  by  the  council,  they  required  to  be  ■ 
registered  by  the  parliament.  That  reactionary  | 
body  objected  to  register  them  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  the  least  importance.  The  king 
was  obliged  to  call  a lit  de  justice  to  compel 
their  submission.  The  infuriated  parliament 
commenced  to  clamour  against  Turgot,  and 
ordered  the  burning  of  a treatise  Sur  les  incon- 
t6nients  des  droits  fiodaux,  written  by  his 
friend  and  subordinate  Boncerf.  Intrigues 
were  set  on  foot  in  every  quarter.  'Phe  king, 
who  had  shortly  before  declared  his  opinion 
that  only  he  and  Turgot  really  loved  the 
people,  was  worked  upon  and  wearied  by 
Turgot’s  enemies.  A memoir,  said  to  have 
been  prepared  by  Necker,  was  privately  sub- 
mitted to  him  pointing  out  some  arithmetical 
maccuracies  in  Turgot’s  draft  budget,  and 
•nggesting  that  he  was  incapable  to  deal  with 
the  accounts  of  the  nation.  Du  Pont  alleges 
that  damaging  letters,  with  the  forged  signa- 
ture of  Turgot,  were  brought  to  the  king  from 
the  cabinet  noir.  A coldness  sprung  up  on  the 
king’s  side.  An  open  breach  occuned  over  the 
proposed  appointment  of  a successor  to  Malcs- 
berbes,  Turgot’s  chief  friend  in  the  ministry, 
'rho  had  resigned  his  office.  The  queen’s 
party  j)roposed  Amelot,  an  antagonist  to  all 
Turgot’s  ideas.  Turgot  remonstrated.  The 
VOL.  Ill 


king  vacillated.  Turgot  wrote  him  four  letters, 
in  the  tones  of  vigorous  and  almost  patronising 
exhortation  which  he  had  enijdoyed  when 
accejiting  office.  One  of  these  letters  remains 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  rest.  “Do  not 
forget,  sire,”  he  says  in  one  place,  “that  it  was 
weakness  that  brought  the  head  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  block.”  . . . “You,  sire,  have  been 
sometimes  believed  to  be  w'eak,  but  I have 
seen  you  in  trying  circumstances  show  real 
courage.  You  have  said  it  yourself,  sire,  that 
you  want  experience,  that  you  have  need  of  a 
guide.”  To  none  of  these  letters  did  the  king 
send  a reply.  It  cannot  have  surprised  Turgot 
to  receive  his  dismissal,  12th  May  1776. 

Du  Pont  has  summarised  Turgot’s  ministry. 
He  abolished  twenty-three  taxes  onerous  to 
i n dustry  and  commerce.  Atacostofl0,000,000 
livi-es  a year  he  got  rid  of  the  scourge  of  the 
corvie  on  the  roads,  which  cost  the  country  four 
times  as  much,  and  abolished  other  forms  of 
forced  labour.  He  arrested  a devastating  ])lague, 
stilled  a sedition,  lightened  the  collection  of 
taxes,  freed  trade  and  labour  from  many 
shackles,  paid  four  years’  aiTears  of  pensions, 
defrayed  the  extraordinary  charges  arising  out 
of  the  coronation,  a royal  marriage,  and  a 
royal  birth,  paid  off  74,000,000  of  debt  and 

58. 000.  000  of  advances,  leaving  only  10,000,000 
of  anticipated  income  to  be  repaid  by  his 
successor,  and  left  behind  him  a surplus  of 
3,500,000  as  compared  \vith  a deficit  of 

19.000. 000  when  he  assumed  office.  All  this 
and  much  more  in  a ministry  of  twenty  months, 
during  seven  of  which  he  was  incapacitated 
by  gout.  He  betook  himself  to  a calm  retreat, 
and  to  the  study  of  literature  and  science,  and 
died  less  than  five  years  after  his  dismissal 
(18th  March  1781).  Men  so  different  as 
Voltaire  and  Adam  Smith,  who  met  him  in 
Paris  in  1766,  esteemed  him  highly.  There 
have  been  gi'eater  economists  and  more  tactful 
statesmen  ; but  no  minister  has  ever  surpassed 
him  in  combined  courage,  ])robity,  patriotism, 
and  intellectual  attainments. 

Some  more  extended  account  is  required  of 
Turgot’s  chief  economic  work,  the  Reflexions  sur 
la  formation  et  la  distribution  des  richesses.  It  is 
divided  into  100  sections,  occupying  130  pages  of 
Du  Pout’s  edition.  He  traces  the  existence  of 
commerce  to  (i)  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  ; 
(ii)  the  diversity  of  the  soil  in  fitness  for  produc- 
tion ; (iii)  the  multiplicity  of  human  needs  ; (iv) 
the  advantages  of  the  division  of  latiour,  which  he 
illustrates  by  examples.  'J'he  agricultural  labourer 
is  pre-eminent  over  the  artisans,  not  in  honour  or 
dignity,  but  in  physical  necessity,  for  ho  ndglit  do 
without  them,  but  they  cannot  do  without  him. 
In  fact,  what  his  labour  produces  from  the  soil  is 
the  only  Wages  Fund  (I'vnique fond, s des  saUnres), 
and  the  commodities  which  he  buys  are  the  exact 
e(|uivalent  of  the  produce  which  he  gives  in 
exchange.  Competition  forces  artisans’  wages 
down  to  subsistence  level  (the  doctrine  of  neces- 
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sary  wages).  But  the  agricultural  labourer 
produces  more  than  this,  for  nature  does  not 
higgle  with  him  for  a subsistence  wage,  and  he  is 
thus  the  only  producer  of  wealth.  The  extrac- 
tive classes,  then,  are  productive ; the  artisan 
classes  salaried  (V une  productive,  V autre  stipeudee). 
As  society  progresses  and  lands  are  all  taken  up, 
the  owner  becomes  distinct  from  the  labourer,  the 
new-comers  may  as  well  earn  wages  on  the  land 
as  in  manufactures.  The  product  is  now  divided 
into  two  parts — the  wages  of  labourers  and  the 
surplus  which  goes  to  the  landlord  as  his  revenue  ; 
the  landlord  becomes  available  for  social  needs 
like  war  and  justice,  either  by  personal  service  or 
by  deputies  whom  he  pays.  He  may  therefore  be 
assigned  to  a third  cla.ss  {classe  disponible),  an 
available  reserve.  The  evolution  of  labour  on  the 
land  is  traced  from  (i)  labourers  to  (ii)  slaves, 
(iii)  serfs,  (iv)  metayers,  (v)  farmers.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  mechanism  of  exchange, 
and  describes  the  stage  of  barter  and  the  origin 
and  nature  of  money  in  terms  reminiscent  of 
Cantillon,  and  suggestive  of  comparison  with 
Adam  Smith.  The  accumulation  and  social 
utility  of  capital  is  next  sketched,  and  its  functions 
in  aid  of  production  are  described.  It  is  argued 
that  interest  for  the  use  of  capital  is  as  legitimate, 
and  should  be  as  free  as  the  sum  paid  for  the  use 
of  land  or  any  other  object  of  commerce,  and 
depends,  in  either  case,  upon  supply  and  demand. 
The  annual  net  produce  of  the  land  of  a country 
capitalised,  plus  tlie  movable  wealth  in  the 
country,  gives  the  sum  of  the  national  wealth, 
excluding  loans,  for  they  would  otherwise  count 
twice  over.  The  capitalist,  who  lends  at  interest, 
does  not  form  part  of  the  classe  disponible,  and 
his  income  is  not  available  for  the  state,  for  it  is 
not  a produil  net,  but  the  result  of  a buying  and 
selling  lilce  the  profit  of  other  merchants.  It 
should  no  more  be  taxed  than  the  manure  which, 
fertilises  the  land.  “ C’est  toujours  la  terre  qui 
est  la  premiere  et  I’unique  source  de  toute  richesse 
. . . II  n’y  a de  revenu  que  le  produit  net  des 
terres.”  It  will  be  seen  that  these  conclusions  are 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Physiocrats  ; but, 
though  a friend  of  Quesnay,  Turgot’s  repugnance 
to  all  “sects”  kept  him  aloof  from  the  inner 
circle  of  that  school. 

[A  complete  bibliography  of  Turgot  would  be 
very  extensive.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  Du 
Pout’s  edition  of  his  works,  referred  to  above  a.s 
(limres,  9 vols.,  8vo,  Pari.s,  1809-1811,  prefaced 
by  a life  of  Turgot  which  first  appeared  in  1782, 
2 vols.  8vo,  Philadeli)hi.a. — 'Kuvres  de  Turgot, 
rearranged,  with  additions  by  Daiue  and  Dussaku, 
2 vols.  8vo,  Pal  is,  1841. — Vu  de  M.  Turgot,  8vo, 
Tjondres,  1786  (by  Condorcet). — Dupuy,  ^loge 
de  Turgot  {Mimoircs  de  V Academic  des  inscriptions 
et  bdles  lettres,  vol.  xlv.). — Baudrillart,  ^doge  de 
Turgot,  Paris.  1846. — Foucin,  Kssai  sur  le  muiis- 
tire  de  Turgot,  Paris,  1877. — Batbie,  liiographie 
de  Turgot. — Batbie,  Turgot  /‘liilosophe,  £conomiste 
et  Administrateur,  Pari.s,  1861. — L.  DE  LaVKUGNE, 
/-es  Fxonomuitcsfrancaisdu  XVIII'  siide,  Paris, 
1870  — G.  IVHuguc.s,  Essai  sur  V Administration 
dr.  Turgot  dans  la  giniralili  de  Limoges,  Paris, 
18.59. — K.  Cadet,  Turgot. — Moslier,  Turgot,  sa  Vie 
ct  sa  Doctrine. — Ch.  Henry,  Corre.spondancein(dite 


de  Condorcet  el  de  Turgot,  8vo,  Paris,  1882. — lAon 
Say,  Turgot,  Paris,  1887  (Eng.  translation  by  G. 
Masson,  London,  1888). — A.  Neymarck,  Turgot  et 
ses  Doctrines,  2 vols.,  8vo.  Paris,  1885  (careiul  anil 
trustworthy). — Kobineau,  Turgot,  Paris,  1669. — 
S.  Feilbogeu,  Smith  und  Turgot,  Vienna,  1692. — 
W.  B.  Hodgson,  Turgot;  his  Life,  Times,  and 
Opinions,  London,  1870. — J.  Morley,  “Turgot  ” in 
Critical  Miscellanies,  vol.  iL  1886. — W.  Walker 
Stephens,  Life  and  Writings  of  Turgot,  London, 
1895  (the  most  complete  English  account). — Henrj- 
Higgs,  The  Physiocrats,  London,  1897.]  H.  H. 

[Since  this  article  was  written  Monsieur  G. 
Schelle  has  published  a volume  on  Gonrnay.  and 
Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley  has  edited  a new  translation 
of  The  Reflections  on  the  Formation  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth.'] 

TURKEY  COMPANY,  or  as  it  was  also 
called  the  Levant  Company,  was  a fellowship 
or  corporation  of  merchants  who  in  1605 
obtained  a charter  from  James  I.  licensing  the 
Itersons  therein  named  to  be  “ one  Fellowship 
and  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  by  the  name 
of  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England,  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas.” 

Unlike  the  French  and  Italians,  the 
English  had  not  until  the  late  16th  century 
made  a speciality  of  eastern  traffic.  They 
had  been  content  to  receive  their  oriental 
wares  and  spices  at  second  hand  from  the 
Venetian  merchants  who,  from  a very  early 
time,  annually  despatched  a richly  laden  fleet 
to  Flanders  which  touched  at  our  shores. 
But  a quarrel  with  the  rough  Southampton 
seamen  early  in  the  14th  century  caused  the 
offended  Venetians  to  avoid  England,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  opening  of  the  15th  century 
that  their  trade  with  England  was  renewed. 
One  of  their  argosies  was,  however,  wrecked  off 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  for  the  second  time  the 
Venetians  declined  to  continue  the  traffic. 
Henceforth  the  English  were  compelled  to  go 
in  search  of  these  commodities  for  themselves. 

In  1550  Captain  Bodenham  (Axder.son,  vol. 
ii.  p.  87)  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  Grecian  Isles.  In 
1553  Anthony  Jenkinson  visited  Ale]ipo,  and 
here  jvaid  for  cerfciin  trade  privileges  which 
were  made  the  basis  of  all  future  stipulations 
with  the  Turks.  But  the  terrible  cnieltics 
practised  by  the  African  ]iirates  who  infested 
the  ^lediterranean  very  much  indisj'osed  the 
English  merchants  for  the  Levant  trade  ; and 
it  was  not  till  1581  that  the  first  commerci.'il 
treaty  was  drawn  up  between  the  queen  of 
England  (Elizabeth)  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
In  accordance  with  this,  a charter  or  licence  for 
trade  to  the  Grand  Seigneur’s  dominions  was 
granted  for  five  years  to  certain  jiersons  forming 
a fellowship  of  merchants.  The  licence  w;vs 
subsequently  renewed  for  twelve  years,  and 
Sir  Edward  Barton  was  sent  out  as  first 
resident  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  He 
died  in  1597. 
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In  1605  these  terminable  licences  were 
replaced  by  the  perpetual  charter  mentioned 
above  ; and  Sir  Thomas  Glover  was  sent  out 
as  ambassador.  In  1643  some  ambiguity 
having  arisen  from  the  terms  of  the  charter, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  explaining  and 
extending  them  privileges.  At  the  Restoration 
Charles  II.  renewed  their  charter. 

By  these  instruments  the  company  was 
invested  with  power  to  tine  and  imprison 
members  and  subordinates  who  disobeyed  its 
orders.  No  one  might  send  ships  to  the  parts 
designated  by  their  charter  but  such  as  were 
free  brothers  of  the  corporation,  or  otherwise 
licensed  by  them,  who  were  to  pay  £20  for 
admission.  Then-  commerce  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  Grand  Seigneur’s  dominions,  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  Levant,  and 
adjoining  seas  and  bays  as  far  as  Constan- 
tinople, to  Venice  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
Ragusa  on  the  other,  excepting,  however,  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  France,  of  Spain  on  the 
Mediterranean,  with  Malta,  Sicily,  Corsica, 
and  other  islands  in  that  sea. 

The  company  imported  silk  and  other 
oriental  goods  in  return  for  English  woollen 
cloth  taken  out. 

The  extensive  powers  gi-anted  to  the  company, 
justified  as  they  were  by  the  despotic  nature 
of  the  government  with  which  the  company 
had  to  deal,  excited  much  jealousy  at  home. 

The  company,  however,  had  never  been  an 
exclusive  or  oppressive  monopoly  such  as  the 
East  India  or  the  Gkeenland  Company  was, 
but  on  the  contrary  was  based  on  the  assertion 
of  the  inestimable  liberty  of  trade.  Every 
merchant  who  could  pay  the  required  entrance 
fee  was  of  right  admitted  a member,  and  was 
then  entitled  to  trade  on  his  own  account. 
The  trade  was  similarly  prohibited  to  all  who 
were  not  members  of  its  fellowship. 

The  trade,  however,  languished,  and  in  1753 
the  case  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
ilerchants  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas  having 
come  before  parliament,  it  was  sought  to 
freshen  it  up,  by  opening  it  to  all  comers. 
In  1754  was  passed  “ An  Act  for  enlarging  and 
regulating  the  trade  into  the  Levant  seas  ” (26 
Geo.  II.)  by  which  the  company  was  opened 
to  all  English  merchants  paying  £20  for 
admission  to  its  rights  and  privileges. 

In  1803  a most  important  change  was 
effected  with  regard  to  the  Turkey  Company  ; 
government  assumed  the  payment  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  ambassador  and  his  secretaiies, 
with  some  additional  consuls.  In  1821  a 
second  step  was  taken  : it  was  decided  that  the 
whole  of  the  company’s  establishment  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  government.  This  being 
announced  to  the  company,  by  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Canning,  with  the  assurance  that  “it 
resulted  solely  from  considerations  of  public 


expediency,  and  in  no  degree  from  any 
disrespect,  or  disposition  to  impute  any  blame 
to  their  past  administration,”  the  Directors 
called  a special  court,  who  accorded  to  the 
propriety  of  the  government’s  proposal.  They 
also  saw  that  their  existence  as  a body, 
however  useful  for  the  protection  and  ex- 
tension of  commerce  on  their  first  establish- 
ment, was  now  no  longer  so  ; they  therefore 
proposed  to  surrender  their  charter  also,  “ as 
an  offering  to  the  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of 
commerce,  which  now  distinguished  England.” 
Thus  was  dissolved  as  an  “antiquated  anomaly” 
a body  which  had  existed  with  distinction 
for  a period  of  244  years,  during  which  time, 
the  appellation  of  Turkey  merchant  was  one 
of  the  most  honourable  that  could  be  acquired. 

[An  account  of  the  Leoant  Company  (Br.  Mus. 
Cat.,  T.  1146  (8)),  1825. — Postlethwayt’s  Univ. 
Diet,  of  Trade.  1751,  fob,  vol.  ii.  p.  380,  art. 
“ Oriental  Trade.” — Ency.  Brit.  (8th  edit.),  p.  384, 
art.  “Turkey.” — J.  Tucker’s  Reflectio^is  on  the 
expediency  of  opening  the  trade  to  Turkey,  and 
shewing  the  abuse  of  monopolies.  Lend.,  1753. — 
Some  observations  on  a late  Pamphlet  enlilled 
"Reflections  on  the  expediency  of  opening  the  trade 
to  Turkey,"  Lond.,  1753,  — Reasons  for 

Preserving  the  Public  Market  of  Blackwell  Hall, 
and  restraining  the  Levant  Co.  from  deferring 
their  shipping  as  long  as  they  please  (Br.  Mus. 
Cat.,  816  m.  14  (69)),  1696  (?),  s.  sh.  foh— An 
Answer  to  the  false  suggestions  of  the  Italian 
Merchants  [By  the  Turkey  Merchants),  1720,  fob] 

A.  L. 

TURNPIKE  TRUSTS.  Throughout  the 
mediaeval  period  the  maintenance  of  roads  in 
England  appears  to  have  been  left  to  private 
benevolence.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary 
an  act  was  passed  to  compel  every  parish  to 
maintain  the  roads  within  its  limits,  and  to 
appoint  a parish  surveyor  for  that  purpose. 
But  great  highways  traversing  many  parishes 
could  not  be  kept  in  proper  condition  by  the 
disjointed  efforts  of  paiochial  authorities. 
Some  parishes  were  unable,  and  most  parishes 
were  un\villing,  to  discharge  their  statutory 
duty.  The  most  important  roads  remained  in 
an  execrable  condition  till  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  when  the  extraordinary  gi-owth 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  compelled 
reform.  It  then  appeared  most  convenient 
and  equitable  to  make  those  who  used  the 
roads  pay  for  their  improvement.  Turnpikes 
were  erected  and  tolls  exacted  on  the  principal 
highways.  These  turnpike  roads  were  regu- 
lated each  by  a separate  act  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  The  execution  of  the  acts  was 
confided  to  bodies  of  trustees  or  commissioners. 
At  one  time  the  turnpike  trusts  numbered 
several  thousands.  But  the  inconvenience  of 
levying  tolls  has  led  to  the  gradual  su{)pression 
of  turnpikes,  and  to  other  arrangements  for 
keeping  highways  in  proper  condition.  The 
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turnpike  trusts  began  to  diminish  rapidly  after 
1850,  and  probably  all  have  now  disappeared. 

[See  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry 
and  Commerce,  vol.  ii.,  and  authorities  therein 
cited. — Wright  and  Hobhouse,  Local  Government 
and.  Local  Taxation.']  F.  c.  m. 

TURTON,  Thomas  (1764-1844)  of  Star- 
borough  Castle,  Surrey,  barrister,  baronet  (since 
1796),  and  M.P.  for  Southwark  (1806-12), 
wrote  Address  to  the  Good  Sense  and  Candour 
of  the  People  in  behalf  of  the  Dealers  in  Com 
(1st  and  2nd  eds.  1800),  in  which  he  advocated 
free  trade  in  corn,  ascribed  the  dear  corn,  like 
A.  Young,  to  scarcity,  and  deprecated  the  con- 
victions of  some  four  hundred  com  dealers,  etc., 
and  especially  Rusby  (T.  Peake,  Additional 
Cases  in  Nisi  Prius,  p.  189),  for  regrating,  etc. 
He  denied  that  rings  could  keep  up  prices  ; as 
that  would  requu’e  “ the  eyes  of  Argus,  the 
hands  of  Briareus,  and  the  purse  of  Crcesus.  ” 

Turton’s  opposition  to  the  “Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee”  (//arwarif,  vol.  xix.  p.  1051, 
vol.  XX.  p.  937)  was  based  on  the  usual  fallacies. 

J.  D.  R. 

TUSSER,  Thomas  (c.  1525-1580),  the  one 
English  poet  of  agriculture,  and  one  of  the  very 
earliest  writers  on  the  subject  in  the  vernacular, 
was  the  author  of  a colleetion  of  metrical  pre- 
scriptions and  comments,  the  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  which  enjoyed  a 
great  vogue  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
and  is  now  a valuable  source  of  information 
concerning  the  agidculture  of  the  Elizabethan 
period. 

[Tusser’s  A hundreth  good  pointes  ofhusbandrie, 
composed  of  a hundre<i  four-line  stanzas,  appeared 
in  1557.  There  were  jirobably  three  or  four 
editions  of  this,  before,  in  1573,  Tusser  issued  his 
much  larger  and  almost  entirely  new  work,  Five 
hundreth  pointes  of  good  husbandry  united  to  as 
many  of  good  huswifery.  Two  later  editions  were 
prepared  by  the  author  in  1577  and  1580,  with 
numerous  small  changes.  Between  1580  and  1638 
there  were  as  many  as  eleven  editions  ; and  the 
book  was  several  times  reprinted  subsequently. 
The  reprint  (1878)  by  the  English  Dialect  Society, 
edited  by  W.  Payne  and  S.  J.  llerrtage,  collates 
the  edition  of  1580  with  those  of  1573  and  1577, 
gives  a list  of  all  the  reconled  editions,  pro- 
vides a valuable  comment  both  philological  and 
historical,  and  reprints  the  Hundred  Points. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  .section  of  the  work 
is  that  entitled  A comparison  betioeene  champion 
countrie  and  severall  (see  Chamiuon  and  Skvku- 
ai.ty).  An  account  of  Tudor  farming  as  described 
by  'I’usser  is  given  in  R.  M.  Gamier,  History  of 
the  English  Landed  Interest  (\Bi92),  i.  318  c/  seg. 
See  also  R.  Prof  hero,  Pioneers  and  Progress  of 
English  Farming  (1888),  p.  30.]  w.  .i.  a. 

twelve  tables,  roman  law.  See 
Roman  I.aw. 

TWISS,  Sill  Tkaveus  (1809-1897),  the  son 
of  a Denbighshire  clergj’inan,  was  educated  at 
Univemity  College,  Oxford,  where  in  1830  lie 
obtained  a first-class  in  mathematics  and  a 


second  in  classics.  He  became  a fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college,  and  Buccessively  pubRc 
examiner  in  classics  and  in  mathematics  at  Ox- 
ford, Drummond  professor  of  j>olitical  economy, 
professor  of  international  law  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  Regius  jirofessor  of  civil  law  at 
Oxford,  which  post  he  held  from  1855  to  1670. 

But  his  scholarship  and  energy  soon  won  dis-  ■ 
tinction  for  him  on  wider  fields  than  those  of 
academic  work.  He  joined  the  legal  profession 
and  was  attracted  to  that  now  almost  extinct 
branch  of  it  which  is  concerned  with  Roman, 
ecclesiastical,  and  admiralty  law.  He  became 
an  advocate  of  Doctors’  Commons,  and  rapidly 
attained  high  professional  advancement.  One 
after  another  the  oflSces  of  vicar-general  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  London,  advocate-general  of  the 
admiralty,  and  queen’s  advocate-general  fell 
into  his  hands.  Soon  after  his  appointment 
in  1867  to  this  last  ]>ost,  now  abolished,  the 
honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him. 

The  catastrophe  which  put  an  end  to  his  official 
career  in  1872  left  him  more  leisure  for  literary 
work.  From  early  manhood  he  had  been  a 
prolific  writer,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects 
he  dealt  with  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
learning  displayed  in  one  and  all  of  them.  He 
ranged  from  the  pure  scholarship  of  an  edition  of  I 
Livy  to  the  practical  politics  of  a constitution  for  1 
the  Congo  Free  State,  drawn  up  by  him  in  1S84  at  1 
the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  Though  he  I 
will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  his  writings  on  In-  T 
TERNATIONAL  Law,  he  made  a notable  contribution  | 
to  economics  when  he  published  in  1S47  his  Viao  t 
of  the  Progress  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe  I 
since  the  16th  Century.  In  this,  as  in  his  other  I 
works,  he  showed  the  historical  bent  of  his  mind,  j 
His  wide  reading  supplied  him  with  numerous  j 
precedents,  .and  he  was  happier  in  ajiplying  them  | 
to  new  cases  than  in  harmonising  accepted  j 
principles  or  striking  out  fresh  lines  of  thought. 

His  great  work  on  the  Imw  of  Nations  considered 
as  Indeimndent  Political  Ommunities,  published 
in  1861,  is  a monument  of  deep  erudition  and  u 
patient  historical  re.search.  But  it  must  not  be  ;^(i 
supposed  that  he  was  merely  a scholar.  He  w.as  ■ 
also  a .skilled  jurist  .and  an  able  man  of  affairs.  t 
He  served  the  country  on  several  royal  commi.ssion.s  ■■ 
notably  those  on  iieutriility  and  uaturali.satiou,  - 
the  labours  of  which  resulted  in  impoitant  modi- 
fications of  our  laws  re.specting  the  subjects  with 
which  they  were  concerned.  He  was  also  legal 
adviser  to  the  Rriti.sh  pleni|>otentiaries  at  the  i 
West  African  conference  of  1884-85.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a publicist  extended  over  the  civilised 
world.  He  was  a memlwr  and  vice-president  of 
the  Institut  de  Droit  International  and  a member 
of  the  Society  for  the  codification  and  refonn  of 
the  law  of  nations.  T.  j.  L.  j 

The  1‘fcie  of  the  Progress  of  Politioal  Economy  in  Euro;<e  ; 
tinot  the  Kith  Century,  published  by  Travers  Twi.ss,  1S47,  j 
wa.s  the  outecune  of  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  I 
him  ns  professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxford  in  1S46  j 
and  1847.  Ilnlirnl  sun  fata  lilielli.  It  is  certainly  difllcult 
to  Hccount.  wbi'ii  nvuiing  this  brilliant  sketch  of  the  i 
early  course  of  economic  science — even  remembering  ! 
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that  the  book  appeared  at  the  low  water  period 
which  inteiweneil  between  the  times  of  Malthus  and 
Mill— for  the  total  oblivion  into  which  it  has  falien. 
The  earlier  lectures  commence  with  a very  comidete 
account  of  Idth  century  English,  Italian,  and  French 
writers,  and  trace  the  gradual  development  of  doctrine 
in  this  country,  particuiariy  exemplilied  in  the  theory 
of  Value  as  shown  in  the  opinions  of  our  early  writers 
from  Thomas  Mun  to  Sir  W.  Petty  and  Sir  Dudley  North. 
Considerable  si>ace  is  given  to  the  works  of  the  school 
of  French  economists,  and  their  place  in  tlie  development 
of  the  science  is  shown.  An  explanation  follows  of 
Law's  great  tinancial  experiment  in  France,  with  the 
reaction  against  the  principles  of  Colbert  and  his 
encouragement  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
later  lectures  contain  an  analysis  of  the  chief  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith,  with  some  remarks  on  his  relation  to 
those  writers  on  economics  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
discuss  the  subject  of  popuiation  in  reference  more 
particularly  to  Godwin  and  Malthus.  Then  follows  a 
complete  analysis  of  Say’s  remarks  on  commercial  out- 
lets and  liberty  of  trade,  with  a commendation  of  Say’s 
“beautiful  theory"  that  “nations  can  only  pay  for 
produce  with  produce,  and  that  prohibitions  against 
bujing  are  obstacles  to  selling"  (p.  239).  The  advan- 
tages of  freedom  of  commerce  are  very  ingeniously  put, 
that  protected  labour  is  labour  disadvantageously  em- 
ployed (p.  253).  The  last  lecture  traces  the  history  of 
currency  questions  in  Europe  during  the  preceding 
century,  the  issue  of  a-ssignats  in  France,  the  suspension 
of  specie  payiuenLs  in  England,  closing  with  a sketch  of 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  then  a recent  measure. 

The  sentence  in  the  preface  in  which  Twiss  explains 
the  object  that  he  had  in  view  was  “ to  exhibit  political 
economy  by  example,  and  so  to  show  that  its  leading 
doctrines  are  the  conclusions  of  an  enlarged  experience, 
and  are  not,  as  many  persons  suppose,  mere  deductions 
from  arbitrary  premises  skilfully  assumed,"  vividly 
places  before  us  not  only  the  object  which  Twiss  had 


before  him,  but  the  position  of  the  study  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote. 

Travers  Twiss  also  wrote  On  Certain  Tests  of  a Thriving 
Population,  four  lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Lent  term  1845. 

TWO-FIELD  SYSTEM.  See  Three-field 
System. 

TYDEMAN,  Hendrik  Willem  (1778-1 863), 
was  a professor  .of  law  at  tlie  university  of 
Leyden. 

He  ■wrote  several  prize  essays.  Among  these 
shoulil  be  mentioned  Over  dm  voor-en  nadeeligen 
invloed  van  het  invoeren  der  werktuigen  in  de 
plaats  van  menschenhanden  in  de  fabrieken  van 
ons  vaderland  (On  the  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able influence  of  the  substitution  of  machinery 
for  manual  labour  in  Dutch  manufacture),  Haar- 
lem, 1819. — Over  de  Qilden  of  Corporatien  van 
neeringen  en  ambacIUen  (On  gilds  and  crafts),  18’21. 
From  1817  to  1822,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Magazyn  voor  het  annwezen  in  het  Koningryk  de/r 
Nederrlanden  (Magazine  for  studies  on  the  question 
of  destitution  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands). 
— As  announced  on  the  title  page,  his  Orondbegin- 
selen  van  Staatshoudhuiskunde  — Elements  of 
political  economy — follow  the  doctrine  of  N.  W. 
Senior,  as  stated  in  the  lectures  delivered  by 
Count  Arrivabene  {q.v.)  at  Brussels. 

[Biograaphisch  Woordenboek,  pt.  xviii.,  Haarlem, 
1874.]  E.  ca. 


UDAL  TENURE.  Land  is  still  held  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland  by  this  tenure,  which 
has  been  decided  by  the  Scotch  law  courts  to 
be  allodial  possession  (see  Alod).  It  is  a 
relic  of  Danish  rule : the  land  is  simply  held 
by  natural  right,  and  is  transfen’ed  by  giving 
possession  on  the  gi’ound  by  a stone  or  other 
symbol  without  any  writing,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 
Udal  lands  descend  to  all  the  children  of  the 
ndallers  in  equal  shares.  Sometimes  a tribute 
called  scat  (see  Sceatta)  is  paid  to  the  crown. 

[Erskine,  Institute  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  ed. 
1838. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  i. — S. 
Laing,  Xoncay,  cap.  R.  H. 

ULLOA,  Bernardo  de  (dates  of  birth  and 
death  unknown).  He  was  first  a magistrate 
in  Seville  and  afterwards  in  Madrid  under  the 
earlier  kings  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

Ulloa  published  in  1740  his  Restahlecimiento  de 
las  Pobricas  y Comercio  Espanol  (Madrid,  2 vols.) 
He  mainly  follows  the  great  work  of  Uztariz 
(q-v.),  which  had  been  published  sixteen  years 
before,  but  lays  stress  exclusively  on  tlie  baneful 
influence  of  former  Spanish  systems  of  taxation. 
Though  often  quoted,  Ulloa  does  not  supply  such 
copious  and  extensive  information  on  the  state  of 
Spain  as  Uztariz  ; both  belong  to  the  mercantile 
School.  Ulloa  is  very  bitter  (vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.) 
on  the  famous  Assiknto  Treaty  with  England. 

A French  translation,  said  to  be  made  by 
Danoeul  (better  known  under  \\is  nom  deplume 
Clievalier  NiCHOLlR,  q.v.),  appeared  in  Amsterdam 


and  Paris  in  1763  under  the  title  of  RHablissement 
des  fabriques  et  du  commerce  d'Espagne. 

[Wirminghaus,  Ziuei  Spanische  Merkantilisten 
Uzt&riz  und  Ulloa,  Jena,  1886.]  e.  ca, 

ULSTER  TENANT  RIGHT.  The  body  of 
usages  generally  comprised  under  this  heading 
is  of  somewhat  obscure  origin.  It  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  planting  of  several  Ulster 
counties  ivith  English  and  Scotch  settlers  in 
the  17th  century.  In  order  to  retain  these 
colonists  the  proprietors  found  it  expedient  to 
tacitly  recognise  the  interests  for  which  their 
improvements  supplied  a basis.  Thus  the 
tenant-right  system  developed  by  degrees  with- 
out attracting  observation.  Even  so  acute  an 
enquirer  as  Arthur  Y’diing  failed  to  notice  it. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
however,  it  was  firmly  established,  as  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  Devon  commission  (1844) 
amply  proves.  The  essence  of  the  custom 
consists  in  (1)  the  right  to  undisturbed  posses- 
sion so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid,  and  (2)  the 
right  “to  sell  his  interest  ...  in  his  holding 
. . . to  any  solvent  tenant  to  whom  the  land- 
lord shall  not  make  reasonable  objection.”  The 
tenant  under  the  custom  therefore  possesses  in 
modified  form  “fixity  of  tenure”  and  “free 
sale.”  The  further  condition  that  the  landlord 
shall  not  by  undue  increase  of  rent  encroach  on 
the  tenant  right  was  also  vaguely  recognised, 
but  was  naturally  much  more  disputable. 
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From  the  very  fact  that  it  was  merely 
customary,  the  Ulster  tenant  right  varied  much 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  province,  and  even 
on  neighbouring  estates.  It  is  more  accurate  to 
speak  of  customs  than  of  a single  uniform 
usage.  Some  landlords  sought  to  limit  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  incoming  to  the  outgoing 
tenant,  and  in  rare  cases  to  destroy  the  system 
altogether.  But  any  infringement  of  the 
tenants’  privilege  was  resisted,  and  led  to  out- 
rages similar  to  those  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

By  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Land  Act  1870 
(33  & 34  Viet.  c.  46,  § 1),  the  Ulster  tenant 
right  was  “ declared  to  be  legal  ” and  was  at  a 
stroke  transmuted  from  “custom”  into  “law.” 
The  necessary  result,  in  accordance  with  Maine’s 
view,  has  been  a greater  rigidity  in  the  system. 
A large  number  of  legal  decisions  have  dealt 
with  many  of  the  doubtful  points,  while  the 
later  legislation  of  the  act  of  1881  and  its 
successors  has  superimposed  the  general  system 
of  judicial  tenancies  on  the  custom.  Never- 
theless a tenant  under  the  custom  still  enjoys 
certain  advantages.  A breach  of  statutory 
conditions  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  benefit 
of  the  custom,  and  he  is  not  affected  by  the 
decisions  (notably  that  in  Dunseath  v.  Adams) 
limiting  the  compensation  grant  for  improve- 
ments. Further  it  is  at  present  in  debate 
whether  the  Ulster  custom  does  not  confer  a 
right  to  have  the  rent  fixed  at  a lower  amount 
than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  tenant. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  controversy  as 
to  the  principle  on  which  this  custom  is  based. 
One  view  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  successive  tenants  which  come 
in  time  to  form  the  source  of  a “profit  rent” 
justly  due  to  its  producers.  Another  regarded 
the  right  as  based  on  insurance  against  outrage 
which  followed  disturbance  of  a tenant  without 
payment  for  his  tenant  right,  and  probably  both 
elements  were  in  operation.  But  the  strongest 
reason  for  its  growth  was  the  advantage  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  former  was  secured 
against  loss  of  rent  in  arrear,  which  was  the 
first  charge  on  the  payment  for  tenant  right ; 
he  obtained  a tenant  who  had  proved  his 
solvency  ; and  he  was  relieved  from  expenditure 
for  improvements.  The  latter  obtained  security 
in  his  occupancy,  he  could  deal  more  confidently 
with  the  land,  and  he  was  not  exposed  to  the 
reckless  comjiotition  of  persons  without  capital 
which  proved  so  injurious  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  Such  a custom,  moreover,  implied  a 
large  amount  of  sympathy  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  in  some  degree  tended  to 
develop  it.  These  advantages  were  manifested 
in  the  prosperous  condition  of  Ulster. 

The  strongest  objections  urged  against  the 
Ulster  custom  were  (1)  the  division  of  owner, 
ship  that  the  system  required  ; and  (2)  the  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  capital  by  an  incoming 
tenant  which  hampered  him  in  working  his 


farm.  Both,  it  may  be  said,  lose  their  force  if 
account  be  taken  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Ireland  with  its  sharp  division  of  classes  and 
the  insecurity  of  agricultural  investments  by 
the  tenants. 

Analogous  usages  existed  in  some  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  such  as  the  custom  on  the  Ports- 
mouth estate,  and  were  likewise  legalised  by  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  (see  art.  F’s,  the  Theee). 

[See  the  Report  of  the  Devon  commistion 
(1845),  also  that  by  the  Bessborough  commission 
1880  (C.  2779). — W.  N.  Hancock,  The  Tenant 
Right  of  Ulster  considered  economically,  Dublin, 
1845. — M.  Longfield,  “The  Tenure  of  Land  iu 
Ireland,”  ch.  vi.  in  Cobden  Chib  Essays,  1870. — 
W.  O’Connor  Morris,  The  Land  (question  of 
Ireland,  chs.  xxiv.  xxv.  1870. — R.  R.  Cherry.  The 
Irish  Land  Acts,  pp.  14  and  18,  2nd  ed.  Dublin, 
1893.]  c.  r.  B. 

ULTRA  VIRES.  The  doctrine  of  “ultra 
vires  ” is  of  importance  in  the  case  of  corpora- 
tions and  companies,  which  being  always  created 
for  specific  purposes  only,  have  only  a limited 
range  of  powers.  Any  act  transgressing  these 
powers  is  said  to  be  “ultra  vires.”  In  the 
case  of  a company  incorporated  under  the  Com- 
panies’ Acts,  an  act  may  be  “ ultra  vires  ” of  the 
company  or  “ultra  vires”  of  the  directors.  If 
the  act  is  done  for  an  object  not  covered  by  the 
object  clause  in  the  memorandum  of  association, 
it  is  “ ultra  vires  ” of  the  conpany  and  is  void 
for  aU  purposes,  but  if  the  act  is  authorised  by 
the  memorandum  and  merely  transgresses  the 
powers  given  to  the  directors  by  the  articles,  it 
may  be  ratified  by  a general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  and  thereby  is  rendered  valid- 
(Grant  v.  United  S\vitchback  Company  40, 
Ch.  D.  135).  Directors  using  the  funds  of 
the  comjmny  for  unauthoris^  puiqxjses  are 
personally  liable  to  replace  them.  E.  s. 

UNDERTAKERS.  See  Employers  ant) 

Employed  ; Extreprexeur, 

UNDERWRITER.  The  term  applied  to 

the  insurer  of  ships  and  their  cargoes  from  the 
custom  of  Avriting  his  name  and  the  amount 
of  risk  ho  undertakes  at  the  foot  of  the  policy. 

[Arnould,  Marine  Insurance,  London,  1887 
(see  art.  Ixsoraxce,  Marine).]  j.  e.  c.  m. 

UNDERWRITING.  The  members  of  the 
association  of  insurers  of  ships  known  as  Lloyds 
sign  their  names  individually  at  the  foot  of  the 
policy,  and  opposite  thereto  the  sum  insured  by 
each  in  figures,  and  also  iu  words,  with  the  date 
of  so  doing.  This  is  called  underwriting  the 
policy  for  so  much,  and  each  therebj"  makes  a 
separate  contract,  in  the  tenns  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  the  iissured,  of  the  particular  amount 
set  oi>posite  to  his  name. 

[Arnould,  Marine  Insurance,  London,  1887.] 

J.  K.  c.  M. 

UNEARNED  INCREMENT.  See  Ixcue- 
mext,  the  Unearned. 

UNFUNDED  DEBT.  See  Debts,  Public. 
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UNION,  Poor  Law.  Unions  are  unions  of 
parishes.  Their  formation  has  affected  rating, 
settlement,  and  removal,  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  poor  relief. 

By  43  Eliz.  o.  2,  the  parish  was  made  the  local 
unit  for  administration  and  rating,  with  as  its 
officers  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Later,  parishes  were  incorporated  under 
local  acts  {e.g.  Bristol,  7 & 8 Will.  III. ; Exeter, 
etc.),  or  joined  for  the  provision  of  common  work 
or  poorhouses  under  9 Geo.  I.  c.  7 (1722),  or  they 
might  be  combined  by  justices  under  Gilbert’s 
act  1782  (22  Geo.  III.  c.  83).  In  this  case 
guardians  were  appointed  for  each  parish  with  the 
authority  of  overseers,  except  in  the  making  and 
collection  of  rates.  In  1834  there  were  364 
parishes  incorporated  under  local  acts,  and  283 
under  Gilbert’s  act.  Under  the  Poor-Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1834  the  poor-law  commissioners 
formed  groups  of  parishes  into  unions,  and  by 
degrees  recast  the  Gilbert  and  other  incorporations. 
In  each  union  was  created  a board  of  guardians 
representative  of  the  parishes  included  within  it, 
with  a common  administration  and  a common 
fund.  The  guardians  formed  a union  assessment 
committee,  and  the  overseers  of  each  parish  made 
out  for  them  a valuation  list  of  its  rateable 
hereditaments  (for  forms,  etc.,  see  Arch  bold’s  Poor- 
Law,  by  Cunningham  Glen,  1885).  On  the  ap- 
proval of  these  lists  by  the  committee,  the  overseers 
and  churchwardens  made  a poor  rate  according  to 
the  rateable  value  of  the  parish  with  the  consent 
of  two  or  more  justices.  'The  overseers  then  paid 
over  to  the  guardians  the  sums  chargeable  to  their 
parish.  Later,  by  the  Union  Chargeability  Act 
(28  & 29  Viet.  c.  79)  1865,  separate  parochial 
chargeability  of  the  poor  in  the  union  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  overseers  now  pay  over  to  the 
guardians  such  sums  as  they  require  according  to 
the  anuual  rateable  value  of  each  parish.  From 
being  the  administrative  unit  the  parish  thus 
became  the  fiscal  unit  for  valuation  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  poor  rate,  and  is  now  defined  (29  & 
30  Viet.  c.  113)  as  a place  for  which  a separate 
poor  rate  is  or  can  be  collected,  and  for  which  a 
separate  overseer  is  or  can  be  appointed.  For  the 
metropolis  there  are  special  rating  arrangements. 

After  the  act  of  1865  there  was  no  longer  any 
object  in  overseers  pressing  for  the  removal  of 
paupers  from  one  parish  to  another  within  the 
union,  in  order  to  avoid  their  acquiring  a settle- 
ment and  becoming  chargeable,  for  all  parishes  in 
the  union  now  shared  alike  according  to  rateable 
value.  Questions  of  settlement  and  removal  thus 
became  practically  union  questions. 

As  to  general  administration  (Report  of  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  1834,  and  The  Union  and  the 
Parish,  1839),  the  unions  were  formed  in  order  to 
establish  union  workhouses  (see  Workhouses) 
for  the  relief  of  able-bodied  pauperism  and  its 
prevention,  to  neutralise  local  and  parochial  influ- 
ences by  the  adoption  of  a larger  area,  to  introduce 
e system  of  paid  relieving  and  other  officers  in  the 
place  of  the  annually  elected  unpaid  overseers, 
and  to  establish  a simpler  and  better  regulated 
administration  acting  under  the  orders  of  a central 
board.  On  all  these  points  the  reform  was  fully 

justified. 


The  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  (56  & 57 
Viet.  73)  provides  for  an  alteration  of  boundaries 
of  unions,  and  changes  the  qualifications  of  the 
local  elector  and  of  the  guardian,  but  it  does  not 
alter  the  union  system  (cp.  The  Local  Oovemmenl 
Act,  Maemorran  and  Dill,  1894). 

(See  also  Allowance  System  ; Gilbert’s  Act  ; 
Poor  Law,  Administration  op  ; Poor  Law, 
History).  c.  s.  l. 

UNIONS,  MONETARY.  See  Latin  Union. 

UNIT  OF  ACCOUNT.  The  unit  of  account 
is  usually,  but  not  always,  a coin.  Thus  in 
Great  Britain  the  sovereign,  in  France  and 
the  countries  allied  in  the  monetary  way  the 
franc,  in  the  United  States  the  dollar,  in 
Holland  the  guilder,  are  respectively  the  units 
in  which  accounts  are  reckoned.  'The  unit  of 
account  and  its  subdivisions  are  frequently  of 
conventional  importance,  through  being  the 
amounts  usually  paid  on  certain  occasions  or 
for  certain  services.  Thus  in  England  the 
entrance  charge  to  many  exhibitions  is  Is. 
while  in  France  it  is  the  franc.  The  guilder 
also  under  some  cii'cumstances  takes  the  place 
filled  by  the  two  last  named  coins.  The  unit 
of  account  is  therefore  not  without  considerable 
influence  in  mercantile  transactions  and  in 
social  life,  though,  while  as  in  France  accounts 
are  rendered  in  its  name,  the  coin  itself  is  never 
used  for  large  payments. 

UNIT  OF  VALUE  indicates  “something 
by  comparison  with  which  we  may  ascertain 
what  is  the  value  of  any  other  thing  ” (Mill, 
“Of  a measure  of  Value,”  Pol.  Peon.,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  XV.).  This  ideal  measure  need  not  be  a 
material  object  (Sidgwick,  Pol.  Eeon.,  bk.  i. 
ch.  iii.  § 1,  note).  It  should  be,  according  to 
modern  analysis,  equivalent  to  a unit  of 
marginal  utility  or  disutility.  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  in  his  Mathematical  Investigation,  con- 
ceives a unit  of  the  former  sort  which  he 
professes  to  call  a “utd.”  The  last  hour 
of  the  working  day — or  rather  the  last  which 
a person  is  induced  to  work,  which  might  be 
the  earliest  — measures  marginal  disutility 
(Jevons,  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  ch.  v. 
J.  B.  Clark,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
vol.  V.  p.  296).  But  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  Adam  Smith  considered  as  a measure  of 
value  was  not  the  marginal  hour  ; but  rather 
“one  day’s  ordinary  muscular  exertion  of  one 
man”  (Mill,  loe.  cit.). 

These  distinctions  have  a bearing  on  the 
problem  of  correcting  the  value  of  money  by 
Index- Numbers.  If,  as  in  fact  during 
recent  years,  the  productivity  of  labour  and 
the  abundance  of  products  per  head  of  popula- 
tion have  increased,  ought  the  standard  of 
deferred  payments  to  represent  a constant 
quantity  of  goods,  or  a constant  quantity  of 
labour?  Against  the  first  it  is  argued  that 
the  same  quantity  of  goods  no  longer  represents 
the  same  marginal  utility.  It  is  replied  that. 
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as  the  goods  restored  would  not  all  be  employed 
at  the  margin  of  expenditure,  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  goods  payable  by  the  debtor 
should  not  be  measured  by  the  decrease  in 
marginal  utility.  It  may  be  rejoined  that  the 
labour  standard,  in  the  only  form  in  which  itcould 
be  practically  applied — securing  that  the  money 
value  of  the  produce  per  head  should  be  constant, 
— would  Jiot  be  a measure  of  ynarginal  disutility. 

[See  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  memo- 
randum on  “ Eecent  Writings  on  Index-Numbers  ” 
in  the  Economic  Journal  for  March  1894  ; and 
arts.  Index-Numbers  ; Tabular  Standard.] 

F.  T.  E. 

UNITE.  English  gold  coin  issued  during  the 
period  1604  to  1661  (see  Guinea),  f.  e.  a. 

UNPRODUCTIVE  CONSUMPTION. 
Adam  Smith,  while  dwelling  repeatedly  on  the 
distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labour,  nowhere  uses  the  term  unproductive 
consumption,  nor  would  it  have  occurred  to  him 
to  do  so.  He  saw,  and  saw  rightly,  that  all 
consumption,  all  employment  of  wealth  as 
revenue,  is  essentially  the  destruction  of  wealth, 
not  its  production,  and  that  consequently,  to 
speak  of  productive  consumption,  which  seems 
necessarily  implied  as  the  counterpart  of  unpro- 
ductive consumption,  would  amount  indeed  to 
a contradiction  in  terms.  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  was  the  first 
English  writer  to  make  use  of  the  phrase,  and  to 
emphasise  the  distinction.  At  the  close  of  his 
well-known  chapter,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  on  Unproduc- 
tive Labour,  he  writes  as  follows,  p.  64.  “The 
distinction  of  productive  and  unproductive  is 
applicable  to  consumption  as  well  as  to  labour. 
All  members  of  the  community  are  not  labourei-s, 
but  all  are  consumers,  and  consume  either  un- 
productively  or  productively.  Whoever  con- 
tributes nothing  directly  or  indirectly  to  produc- 
tion is  an  unproductive  consumer.  That  alone 
is  productive  consumption  which  goes  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the 
community  ; either  those  residing  in  its  soil,  in 
its  materials,  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  its 
instruments  of  production,  or  in  its  peojile.  We 
see,  however,  by  this  that  there  is  a distinction 
more  important  to  the  wealth  of  a community 
than  even  that  between  jiroductive  and  unpro- 
ductive labour,  the  distinction,  namely,  between 
labour  for  the  supply  of  productive,  and  tl»o 
.sui>ply  of  unproductive  con-sumption  ; between 
labour  em])loyed  in  keejiing  up  or  in  adding  to 
the  ]iroductive  resources  of  the  country,  and 
that  wliich  is  employed  otherwise.”  A glance, 
however,  at  Mill's  own  illustrations  and  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  them  will  be  sulliciont 
to  show  how  impossible  it  would  be  in  practice 
to  hold  consistently  to  the  distinction  here 
insisted  on,  and  how  little  is  consequently  gained 
by  it.  Mr.  Fawcett,  as  was  too  often  the  case, 
follows  somewhat  blindly  in  this  matter  in  the 
footsteps  of  Mill.  In  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  of  his 


Manual,  pp.  15,  16,  he  gives  an  aljstract  or 
summary  of  the  views  alrea/iy  expressed  by  MilL 
F.  Walker,  in  his  PolUieal  Erv/nomy,  pt.  v.  ch- 
iii.,  approaches  the  question  from  a more  hofieful 
side.  While  admitting  that  it  is  im]>08sil)le  to 
draw  any  very  sharp  line  lietween  jirofluctive 
and  unproductive  consumption,  since  much  ol 
what  is  sfient  on  what  might  be  called  luxuries, 
and  in  an  earlier  age  and  state  of  cirilisation 
would  certainly  have  been  so  called,  really  tends 
to  give  increased  productive  efficiency  to  the 
labourer,  he  yet  notes — what  is  indeed  obvious — 
that  various  kinds  of  consumption  have  varj'ing 
effects  on  a nation’s  productive  powers,  and  he 
deplores  the  want  of  any  treatise  which  discusses 
consumption  from  this  purely  economic  point  of 
view.  “We  need,”  he  says,  § 406,  “a  new  Adam 
Smith  or  another  Hume  to  write  the  economies 
of  consumption  in  which  would  be  found  the 
real  dynamics  of  wealth,  to  trace  to  their  effects 
upon  production  the  forces  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  uses  made  of  wealth.  When 
this  has  been  done,  but  certainly  not  till  then, 
shall  we  be  able  to  place  upon  the  terms  produc- 
tive and  unproductive  consumption  something 
like  an  intelligible  sense.”  w.  a.  .<r. 

UNPRODUCTIVE  LABOUR.  See  Pro- 
ductive AND  UNPRODUCTIt'E  LaBOUB. 

UNSKILLED  LABOUR.  See  Labour. 

USANCE.  Tliis  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  time  for  jiayment  fixed  by  custom 
for  bills  of  exchange.  This  customary  time 
varies  according  to  the  situation  of  the  place  of 
issue  and  of  the  place  of  payment.  Thus 
the  customary  time  for  bills  drawn  on  London 
from  South  America  is  ninety  days’  sight, 
whilst  the  customary  time  for  bills  drawn  in 
London  from  Indian  ports  is  three  months’ 
sight.  In  most  places,  however,  fixed  customs 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  time  for  payment 
depends  on  the  jwrticular  circumstances  of  each 
case  and  the  arrangements  betiveen  the  ]wrties. 

In  some  countries  the  bills  of  exchange  codes 
have  stereotyped  the  usanecs  by  fixing  once  for 
all  the  time  which  the  word  “ usance  ” implies 
when  found  in  a bill  of  exchange,  and  in  such 
countries  bills  may  be  drawn  at  one  or  more 
usances  after  date  or  after  sight. 

The  following  is  a list  of  usance.s  fixed  in  this 
manner  by  law  : — 

Fiance  \ Thirty  days  reckoned  from  the  d.ay 
lloll.and  >-  following  the  date  of  is.«ne,  or  thirty 
Belgium  j days  from  acceptance. 

Sp.ain  Sixty  days  in  the  c.ise  of  bills  drawn 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Gennaiiy  : ninety 
days  in  the  case  of  other  bills. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany.  Anslria- 
Hnngiiry,  Switzerland,  and  a number  of  other 
countries,  documents  payable  atoneor  more  usances 
from  date  or  from  siglil  are  not  reeguised  as  bills 
of  exchange  nnle.ss  they  are  drawn  in  om-  oi  the 
countries  the  codes  of  which  have  recognised 
usances  in  the  above-mentioned  manner.  k.  s. 
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USK,  VALUE  IN.  See  Utility  ; Value. 

USES,  Chahitable  (History  of  Law  as 
to).  Certain  restraints  have  been  imposed 
by  English  law  on  gifts  to  charitable  uses. 
By  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  4,  charitable  uses  were 
defined  to  include  the  relief  of  aged,  impotent, 
and  poor  people,  the  maintenance  of  sick  and 
maimed  soldiers  and  mariners  ; schools  of 
learning,  free  schools,  scholars  in  universities  ; 
repair  of  bridges,  ports,  havens,  causeways, 
sea  - banks,  and  highways  ; education  and 
preferment  of  orphans  ; relief  stock,  or  main- 
tenance for  houses  of  correction  ; marriages  of 
poor  maids  ; support,  aid,  and  help  of  young 
tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and  persons  de- 
cayed ; relief  or  redemption  of  prisoners  and 
captives  ; for  aid  or  ease  of  any  poor  inhabit- 
ants concerning  payment  of  Fifteenths  and 
Tenths  ; setting  out  of  soldiers ; and  other  taxes. 
This  definition  of  charitable  uses  has  been 
somewhat  enlarged  by  judicial  decisions,  but  it 
apparently  remains  authoritative  in  spite  of  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  by  the  Mortmain 
and  Charitable  Uses  Act  of  1888  (see  Mort- 
main). Gifts  of  personalty  to  charitable  uses 
have  never  been  put  under  legal  restriction. 
But,  for  different  reasons  at  different  periods, 
the  law  has  prohibited  gifts  of  land  to  corporate 
bodies.  And  even  when  a charity  is  not  in- 
corporated it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
forbid  testamentary  gifts  of  land  to  it,  as  such 
gifts  may  be  made  by  dying  men  under  solicita- 
tion and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  families. 
Hence  two  distinct  forms  of  restraint  on  gifts 
of  land  to  charitable  uses  : — (1)  Under  the  law 
of  mortmain,  properly  so-called,  which  rests  on 
the  statute  De  Viris  Religiods  (7  Ed.  I.  c.  1 3) 
all  gifts  of  land  to  corporations  are  void  unless 
made  with  the  licence  of  the  crown.  Charitable 
institutions  which  have  been  incorporated  are 
therefore  incapable  of  taking  gifts  of  land, 
except  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown.  (2) 
Under  the  Mortmain  Act,  improperly  so-called 
(9  Geo.  II.  c.  36),  a gift  to  any  charity,  of  land 
or  of  money  to  be  invested  in  land,  had  to  be 
made  by  deed  executed  at  least  twelve  months 
before  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  enrolled  in 
the  court  of  chancery  within  six  months  of 
execution.  Such  gifts  therefore  could  not  be 
made  by  will.  The  Mortmain  and  Charitable 
Uses  Act  1888  consolidates  the  law  of  mortmain 
in  both  senses  of  that  term.  There  are  certain 
statutory  excej)tions  to  the  rule  laid  down  in 
9 Geo.  II.  c.  36,  and  re-enacted  in  the  act  of 
1888.  [As  to  these  exceptions  and  as  to  the 
change  in  the  law  brought  about  by  the  Mort- 
main and  Charitable  Uses  Act  1891,  see 
Tku.st.s,  Charitable.] 

[Williams,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perty.— Di'iby,  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perly,— Mitchison,  Charitable  Trusts  and  Charity 
(‘(nmiiission  Acts.  — Tudor,  Law  of  Clucritable 

F.  C.  M. 


USSELINCX,  William  (living  early  I7th 
century),  inhabitant  of  Holland,  wrote  on  the 
peace  between  Holland  and  Spain  in  1608, 
which  prevented  the  erection  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company. 

Vertoogh,  hoe  nootwendigh  het  sy  voor  de 
Nederlanden  te  behouden  de  Vryheyt  van  te 
handelen  op  West  Indien,  4to,  1608.  This  work 
suggested  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  is 
the  original  of  the  Excellent  Discourse,  printed  in 
the  English  edition  of  Jacque  Le  Hermite’s 
Relation,  1625.  — - jlfmorie  van  de  geioichtige 
redenen  (Relation  of  the  important  Reasons  which 
should  persuade  the  States  General  not  to  abandon 
the  Commerce  and  Navigation  to  the  (East  and 
West)  Indies),  4to,  1608. — Bedenckinghen  over 
den  Staet  (Considerations  on  the  State  of  the 
Netherlands,  their  Navigation,  Commerce  and 
general  Trade),  4to,  1608.- — Naerder  Bedruckingen 
over  de  zeevaerdt  (Further  Considerations  on  the 
Navigation,  Commerce,  and  Trade  of  the  Nether- 
lands), 4to,  1608. — Discours  by  Forme  van  Re- 
monstrantye  (Discourse  in  the  form  of  a Remon- 
strance, by  which  the  Netherlands  will  secure  as 
great  advantage  in  her  navigation  round  the  Cape 
as  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  etc.,  4to,  1608). 
— Onpartydich  Discours  op  te  handelinghe  van  de 
Indien  (Impartial  Discourse  on  the  Commerce  with 
(the  East  and  West)  Indies),  4to,  1608. 

Usselincx  was  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
Swedish  South  Company  of  1626.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  find  the  capital  for  this  undertaking,  which  was 
fostered  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  (reigned  1611-1633). 
Pi'eparations  were  made  to  send  ships  to  “New 
Sweden,”  the  proposed  Swedish  settlement  on  the 
Delaware.  The  connection  of  Sweden  witli  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise.  [Handworter- 
buch  der Staatswissenschaften  (s.v.)  Siidseegesellschaften.] 

(See  East  India  Company.) 

USTARIZ,  Jeronimo  de.  See  UztAriz. 

USUCAPIO.  Ownership  by  quiet  possession. 
By  the  early  Roman  law  if  a man  had  purchased 
bond  fide,  or  had  obtained  by  other  legal  means, 
a thing  Irom  a person  whom  he  believed  to  be 
the  owner  but  who  really  was  not,  he  might 
acquire  it  by  use  (usucapiai)  for  one  year  if  a 
movable,  or  for  two  years  if  an  immovable 
which  was  in  the  solum  Ilalicum.  The  mere 
possessio  was  turned  into  us^icapio  by  time. 
Justinian  altered  the  necessary  time  for  mov- 
ables to  three  years  ; and  for  immovables  in 
any  place,  if  holder  and  claimant  lived  in  the 
same  province,  to  ten  years.  If  they  were  in 
different  provinces  twenty  years  were  re- 
quired. 

[Institutes  of  Justinian,  bk.  ii.  tit.  6.]  R.  H. 

USURY,  USURY  LAWS.  See  Canon 
Law  ; Dry  Exchange  ; Interest  and 
Usury. 

USUS  signifies  (1)  a mode  of  acquiring 
marital  power  (nianns)  over  a wife  by  living 
with  her  continuously  for  a year  which  was 
recognised  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(2)  A personal  servitude  by  which  one  pei-son 
is  entitled  to  take  the  fruits  or  produce  of 
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another’s  property  simply  for  his  own  use,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  or  selling. 

E.  A.  w. 

UTI  POSSIDETIS.  This  interdict  is  the 
procedure  by  which  a person  in  possession  of 
land  or  building  is  protected  from  arbitrary 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  one,  its  object 
being  to  maintain  a person  in  the  possession  he 
has  acquired.  The  possessor  at  the  time  the 
interdict  is  granted  has  the  benefit  of  this 
protection,  provided  that  he  has  not  acquired 
possession  from  the  opposite  party  in  the 
proceeding,  either  by  violence  (in),  or  furtively 
{clam),  or  by  his  leave  or  licence  {precario). 

E.  A.  w. 

UTILITY  is  the  power  of  giving  satisfaction 
(op.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  78, 
3rd  ed.).  “Political  economy  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  comparative  estimation  of  dif- 
ferent uses  in  the  judgment  of  a philosopher  or 
of  a moralist”  (J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  i.  § 2).  “ The  use  contemplated  is  the 

simple  power  of  ministering  to  a purpose, 
though  that  purpose  were  the  most  absurd, 
wicked,  or  destructive  to  the  user  ” (De  Quincey, 
Lo<jic  of  Political  Economy,  § vi.).  For  an 
object  to  have  utility  it  must  be  desh’ed,  it 
need  not  be  desirable.  Even  the  immediate 
pleasure  aimed  at  is  possibly  not  proportioned 
to  the  utility  as  measured  by  the  sacrifice  made 
in  order  to  satisfy  a desire  (Marshall,  loc. 
cit.,  Sidgwick,  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  § 2,  and 
Methods  of  Ethics,  on  “ Nonhedonistic  desire  ”). 

The  relation  of  utility  to  value,  which 
exercised  the  older  economists,  is  thus  simply 
explained  by  the  mathematical  school.  The 
value  in  use  of  a certain  quantity  of  commodity 
corresponds  to  its  total  utility  ; the  value  in 
exchange  to  its  marginal  utility  (multiplied  by 
the  quantity).  The  former  is  greater  than  the 
latter  ; since  the  utility  of  the  final  increment 
of  commodity  is  less  than  that  of  every  other 
increment  (see  Final  Degree  of  Utility  ; 
Margin  ; Value.) 

[The  subject  is  treated  by  almost  all  economists ; 
particularly  well  by  those  above  mentioned  ] 

P.  T.  E. 


UTOPIAS 

Utopias,  p.  602 ; Utopias  and  Jlodern  Socialism,  p.  604. 

Utopias,  History  of.  Utopias  are  social 
romances,  or  “ ideologies  ” which  have  appeared 
at  certain  epochs  of  history,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  some  social  crises  which  turned  the 
eyes  of  men  away  from  depressing  actualities  to 
some  imaginary  “ Nowhere  land,”  where  the 
social  ideal  might  be  realised.  Such  was  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  and  the  New  Atlantis  of 
Lord  Bacon.  Such,  too,  was  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  with  its  numerous  imitations 
since.  These  utopias,  however,  are  often  only 
fancy- woven  dreams  of  jmetical  and  philo- 
sophical thinkers,  but  they  are  also  critical 


transcripts  of  the  social  ideas  of  the  time 
expressive  of  views  on  what  is,  in  oomparis'ja 
of  what  might  be.  They  are  pictures  of  a 
perfect  society  having  for  their  bw-kground  the 
dark  state  of  existing  society  as  it  appears  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer ; in  short  they  are 
suggestions  in  myth,  suggesting  by  a story 
social  reform — plans  which  the  writers  could 
not,  or  dared  not,  state  in  plain  terms.  Thus 
Plato  sketched  an  ideal  commonwealth  based  on 
justice,  in  which  the  opposite  dangers  of 
despotism  and  democracy  would  disappear, 
and  where  in  circumscribing  the  power  of 
accumulating  private  property,  and  the  “in- 
temperate craving  after  wealth,”  the  danger  to 
the  capitalist  class  enriched  then  by  colonial 
enterprise,  arising  from  the  envy  and  cupidity 
of  Demos,  could  be  avoided.  Living  as  he  did 
in  an  atmosphere  of  political  and  social  fermenta- 
tion, Plato  wrote  the  RepuMic  in  the  hope  of 
raising  the  social  level  by  counteracting  the 
greed  of  egotism.  For  this  reason  he  recom- 
mended a communistic  state  and  the  abolition 
of  private  property  ; “if  they  will  follow  their 
rules,”  he  says  of  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  from 
whom  the  change  is  to  emanate,  “ they  will  be 
safe  themselves  and  the  saviours  of  the  city  ” 
(bks.  ii.  and  viii.).  With  the  return  to  classical 
ideals  which  accompanied  the  Renaissance  these 
speculations  of  the  social  innovator  of  antiquity 
were  revived  and  enriched  by  an  accretion  of 
Christian  sentiment.  The  millennial  hopes  of 
Christianity  placed  the  golden  age  in  the  future, 
with  love  of  the  brethren,  or  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  for  its  moving  cause.  In  ore’s 
Utopia  we  have  this  coalescence  of  Hellenism 
and  Hebraistic  Christianity,  in  the  conception 
of  an  economic  ideal.  Appearing  as  it  did  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1516),  its  criticism  is 
of  necessity  veiled,  though  it  suggests  a sad 
picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the  times — 
luxurious  idleness  and  grinding  poverty  breed- 
ing crime  and  vagabondage  and  other  evils 
arising  from  the  abrogation  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, the  secularisation  of  church  property, 
the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture, 
rojml  monopolies,  and  over- taxation.  Utopia 
by  way  of  contrast  is  described  as  a “Common- 
wealth of  Equals,”  its  government  is  demo- 
cratic and  elective.  The  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  to  six  encourages  cultured  refinement 
and  the  enjojunent  of  the  product  of  liberal 
arts.  Yet  productivity  is  heightened,  since  all 
alike  in  the  community  would  have  to  work  ; 
wealth  is  held  in  contempt,  the  wearing  of 
gold  being  a badge  of  slavery  ; only  limited, 
not  absolute  ownei-ship  is  permitted  ; volun- 
tary ascetics  perform  the  meanest  offices ; 
variety  of  pursuits,  and  rational  means  of 
enjoyment,  a»id  to  the  interests  and  relish  of 
life.  In  the  fragment  of  Bacon’s  New  AUanlis 
(1624,  published  1629),  we  notice  the  influ- 
ence of  the  age  of  new  discoveries  and  the 
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romance  of  travel,  giving  “the  certainty  of  a 
new  unexplored  kingdom  of  knowledge  within 
the  reach  and  grasp  of  man.”  A similar  pre- 
diction is  found  in  the  City  of  the  Sun  (1637), 
the  utopia  of  Campanella,  a Calabrian  monk, 
a friend  of  Galileo,  and  one  of  the  “Novi 
homines  ” in  Italy.  Here  the  hours  of  labour 
are  reduced  to  four,  all  are  to  have  a share  in  it, 
and  under  the  rule  of  the  “chief  metaphysician” 
and  his  spiritual  subordinates,  a new  social  order 
of  enlightened  equality  is  to  rise  out  of  the  old. 
The  Oceana  of  Harring*‘on  (1656),  dedicated  to 
Cromwell,  addresses  itself  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
blems of  government,  which,  however,  he  makes 
to  depend  on  the  “ balance  of  property.”  The 
Idea  of  a Perfect  Commonwealth,  by  D.  Hume 
(1752),  is  purely  political.  The  most  remark- 
able utopias  of  the  17th  century  which  serve 
as  links  between  the  social  schemes  of  the 
Ke  formation  and  the  Ee volution,  are  Vairasse’s 
La  lUpublique  des  S4v6rambes  (1677), — Le 
testament  de  Jean  Mezlier  (1690),  and  the 
Voyage  en  Salente  in  Fenelon’s  TiUmaque. 
They  have  been  aptly  described  as  “state- 
romances,”  as  they  are  the  products  of  an 
age  of  state  absolutism.  Mezlier’s  Testament, 
as  abridged  by  Voltaire,  strikes  the  first  note 
of  the  revolution.  It  alludes  to  “the  abuses 
and  errors  in  the  conduct  of  governments  ” 
and  demands  autonomy  of  the  commune. 
Next  in  order  comes  Moeelly’s  Basiliade,  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  18th  century,  and 
giving  a sketch  of  society  framed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Code  de  la  Nature  by  the  same 
author.  It  speaks  of  private  property  as  the 
“author  of  all  crimes,”  and  of  private  interest  as 
the  “universal  pest”  of  society.  It  proposes 
a commonwealth  where  all  have  a share  in  the 
work  done  according  to  their  capacity,  and 
all  are  rewarded  out  of  the  common  fund 
where  inequalities  are  discouraged,  the  strong 
supplementing  the  requirements  of  the 
weak.  Through  Mably,  Sylvain  Marechal, 
and  Marat,  their  ideas  found  their  way  into 
the  convention.  But  the  revolution,  in  pro- 
claiming the  principle  of  natural  liberty  and 
laissezfaire,  by  establishing  free  competition 
and  contract,  entirely  dispelled  these  dreams 
of  a “republic  of  equals”  in  its  diametrical 
opposition  to  centralised  government  under 
“social  authorities.”  The  utopias  of  the 
19th  century,  therefore,  are  pictures  of  a state 
of  society  in  which  the  centrifugal  forces  of 
individualism,  set  free  by  the  revolution,  are 
restrained  by  organisation,  association,  and  a 
“centralised  industrialism,”  where  liberty  and 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  law,  authority  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  are  alike  re- 
^gnised.  Such  was  the  picture  of  social 
fraternity  drawn  by  Etienne  Cabet  in  his 
Voyage  en  Icarie  (1840),  the  utopia  of  the 
raodern  proletariat.  Here  there  is  neither 
property  nor  money,  buying  nor  selling.  All 


alike  work  for  the  community  which  pro- 
vides for  their  needs.  Manufactures  and 
industries  are  public  property,  and  the  executive 
regulates  the  production  and  consumption  of 
commodities.  The  principal  meal  is  taken  in 
common  halls,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  no 
man,  at  that  of  fifty  no  woman,  is  required 
to  work  any  more.  An  elaborate  scheme  is 
propounded  to  bring  about  without  revolution 
a gi-adual  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  This  is  the  last  of  the  pre- 
scientific  utopias.  The  economic  value  of 
utopias  is  partly  historical  in  furnishing  the 
data  for  the  historian  of  social  evolution  who 
sees  reflected  here  the  social  tendencies,  as  well 
as  those  economic  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  the  conception  of  the  social  ideals  of  the  age. 
They  may  also  supply  instruction.  From  the 
partial  realisation  of  former  utopias  we  may 
infer  possibilities  of  economic  progi’ess  in  those 
now  in  vogue,  and  discover  a clue  to  the  con- 
ditions of  success.  Some  of  the  achievements 
of  social  improvement  may  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  those  idealised  conceptions  of  a 
more  perfect  society  which  have  succeeded  in 
dra\ving  attention  to  social  wants,  and  in 
kindling  enthusiasm  for  social  reforms  in 
quarters  which  purely  scientific  works  would 
not  have  reached.  To  some  degi-ee,  too,  they 
could  not  faE  in  aSecting  the  speculations  of 
the  economist  or  the  political  consideration 
of  the  statesman.  They  may  also  serve  as 
object-lesson  teaching  ardent  philanthropists 
and  others  the  limited  range  of  possibilities 
in  social  amelioration,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
patient  work  and  hope  that  in  the  slow  and 
steady  progi’ess  of  our  race  the  fanciful  con- 
ceptions of  a perfect  state  of  society  become 
eventually  translated  into  something  approach- 
ing to  reality.  The  disappointments  to  which 
they  have  given  rise  must  be  attributed  to 
the  exaggerated  idea  of  human  perfectibility 
on  which  they  are  founded.  If  all  men  were 
good  and  perfect,  social  commonwealths  would 
be  feasible,  but  this,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  says 
in  the  Utopia,  “ will  not  be  yet  for  these  many 
years.  ” 

[/deal  Commonwealths,  with  an  introduction  by 
Henry  Morley,  forming  No.  23  of  his  “Universal 
Library,”  4th  ed.  1889. — A.  Gehrke,  Communis- 
tische  Idealstaaten,  1878.  — Social  Utopias  in 
Chambers’s  Papers  for  the  People,  a very  able  and 
succinct  account  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Frost 
(date  unknown). — R.  Mohl,  '■'■hie  Staatsromane" 
in  Zeitsclvrift  fur  das  gesammte  Staatswesen,  1845, 
vol.  i. — M.  Kaufmann,  Utopias,  or  schemes  of  Social 
Improvement,  1879.  — Fr.  Kleiuwiichter,  Die 
Staatsromane,  1891. — J.  Petzler  (the  exile  from 
France),  Social  Architecture,  1876. — The  same, 
Life  in  Utopda,  1890.  — J.  J.  Thonissen,  Le 
Sodalisme,  1853. — Tlieodore  D.  Woolsey,  Cmn- 
munism  and  Socialism,  1879. — F,  Villegnrdelle, 
Ilistoire  des  /dies  Sociales,  etc.,  1846. — Also 
Melon’s  articles  on  “ La  Protestation  communiste 
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ilans  le  passd  ” and  “ Les  precurseurs  du  socialisme 
moderne  ” in  La  Revue  Socialiste  for  December 
1889  and  January  1890. — E.  de  Laveleye’s 
article  in  Gcmtenipcyrary  Review  for  January  1890, 
oil  “Two  New  Utopias,”  also  Eugen  Richter’s 
Socialdemokratische  Zukunftsbilder,  trans.  by  H. 
Wright,  1894,  a satirical  brochure  on  the  most 
recent  forms  of  socialism  (see  Communism).] 

M.  K. 

Utopias  and  Modern  Socialism. — Recent 
Utopias  illustrate  the  triumph  of  natural  science 
(E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Ooming  Race,  1871),  of  a moral 
paradox  (S.  Butler,  Ercwhon,  1872),  or  of  socialism 
based  on  contract  (U.  Rossi,  Un  Comune  Socialista, 
1884),  or  on  the  state  (E.  Bellamy,  Looking  Back- 
ward, 1889  ; which  merely  throws  Utopian  drapery 
around  Lytton  Gronlund’s  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth, 1884  ; Bebel’s  Woman,  1893, 1st  German ed., 
1883),  or  of  anarchical  communism  (W.  Morris, 
iVews/rom  Nowhere,  1890  ; joy  in  beautiful  work 
is  the  only  motive  which  holds  men  together  ; this 
is  the  finest  Utopia  since  More’s),  or  of  anarchical 
Individualism  (W.  Bode,  Indivi,  1892),  or  of  in- 
dividualistic co-operation  plus  a free  use  of  land 
and  productive  capital,  which  is  practically  com- 
munism (Hertzka,  Freeland,  1891  ; Visit  to  Free- 
land, 1894 ; Entruckt  in  die  Zukunft,  1895  ; 
C.  Secrdtan,  Mon  Utopie,  1892  ; M.  Fltirscheim, 
Money  Island,  1896).  These  recent  Utopias  are 
very  similar  : thus  there  is  but  a narrow  line 
between  Morris’s  and  Bode’s  anarchy  and  between 
Fliirscheim’s  co  - operative  societies,  which  cover 
the  whole  state  and  own  land  and  capital,  and 
Bellamy’s  state.  Socialists  who  repudiate  Utopian- 
ism include  under  that  name  any  set  complete 
scheine(F.  Engels,  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific, 
1892  ; A.  Bebel,  Zukunftsstaat,  1893).  J.  D.  r. 

UTTER  OR  CIRCULATE.  See  Banking; 
B.vnk  Note. 

UZTARIZ,  Jeronimo  de  (born  in  1689) ; 
under  King  Philip  V.  (reigned  1712-1746), 
he  was  a member  of  the  council  of  trade,  and 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

His  Tedrica  y prSetica  de  Comercio  y de  Marina 
. . . para  su pronta  restauracion,  appeared,  Madrid, 
1724  ; two  other  editions,  “ corrected  and  enlarged 
by  the  author,”  followed  1742  and  1757. 

In  his  preface,  Uztdriz  states  that  he  has 
consulted  all  available  sources  of  information  and 
travelled  over  France,  Italy,  England,  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  the  western  part  of  Germany, 
“ correcting  in  the  large  ports  and  omiioriums  of 
trade  what  is  always  defective  and  iloubtful  in 
purely  speculative  intelligence.”  His  book  is  a 
rich  mine  of  information  on  the  population  of 
Spain,  its  system  of  taxation  and  of  colonial 
government  and  its  commercial  policy ; many 
interesting  documents  of  the  time  of  Isabella 
(reigned  1 468-1504)  are  either  given  in  full  or  in 
analysis.  He  was  the  e<arliest  to  point  out  that 
the  Spanish  ollicial  census  of  population  geuerallv 


erred  on  the  side  of  under-estimating  the  a<-tual 
numbers  ; made  for  fiscal  puiposes,account  was  only- 
taken  of  the  numbers  of  vecinos  or  householders. 

Uztdriz  starts  from  the  fundamental  proposition 
that  Spain  could  only  be  restored  to  its  fonner 
power  “by  a strong  military  force,  a pjoweiful 
navy,  and  a well  - regulated  and  still  better 
protected  trade”  (p.  4,  e<L  1724)  after  the 
model  established  in  France  by  Colbert.  The 
rules  he  proposes  are  (1)  free  admission  or 
with  trifling  duties  of  raw  materials  ; (2)  high 
import  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  ; (-3)  free 
exports  of  national  manufactures  ; (4)  exemptions 
or  alleviations  on  such  inland  taxes  as  the 
Alcavala  (j.u),  the  Cientos,  etc.,  granted  to  the 
national  manufacturers.  A trade  established  on 
these  lines  is  a comercio  CtU,  or  useful ; on  any 
other,  it  is  a comercio  danoso,  or  hurtful.  It 
signifies  little  whether  the  customs  yield  a good 
revenue  ; the  balance  of  trade  must  be  the  leading 
aim  of  the  statesmen  and  monarch.  In  order  to 
have  a useful  trade,  “ we  must  strive  with  untiring 
zeal  ...  to  sell  to  foreign  countries  more  produce 
and  articles  than  we  receive  from  them”  (p.  10), 
Trade  ought  not  to  be  passive,  but  active,  namely 
in  the  hands  of  the  nalurales  (native  bom  subjects). 
However,  he  allows  advantages  to  be  granted 
to  foreign  Roman  Catholic  manufacturers  and 
operatives  in  order  to  induce  them  to  settle  in 
Spain  (p.  26)  ; still  he  considers  that  the  native 
population  of  Spain  is  quite  sufficient  to  uphold 
an  active  industry  ; its  numbers  have  been  rc'iuced, 
not  as  a consequence  of  the  occupation  of  America, 
but  of  “the  poverty  which  resulted  from  the 
destruction  of  trade  and  manufactures  . . . and 
the  excessive  weight  of  taxation  increased  by 
fiaudulent  and  extortionate  practices  in  its  levv  ’’ 
(p.  30). 

Uztariz  remonstrates  against  most  of  the  existing 
abuses : the  excessive  number  of  convents,  the 
monopoly  granted  to  Cadiz  for  the  .American 
trade,  the  crushing  export  duties  levied  on  manu- 
factures shipped  for  America,  etc.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  though  anxious  that  exemptions  or 
alterations  of  taxation  should  be  granted  to 
manufacturers,  he  is  adverse  to  “exclusive 
privileges  ” and  monopolies  ; thus  he  objects  to 
the  state  monopoly  of  alcohol,  though  he  admits 
it  for  tobacco. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  about  his  theories, 
Uztiriz  was  a conscientious,  painstaking,  and  well 
informed  official,  honestly  striving  to  raise  his 
countiy  from  the  dejection  into  which  it  had  been 
sunk  by  the  frightful  mi.sgovernment  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty. 

The  Te6rica  was  translated  into  English  by 
Kippax,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Commerce 
and  Maritime  A fairs  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1751). 
and  into  French  by  Forbonnais  TiUurie  it 
Pratique  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Marine  (1  vol. 
4to.  P.aris,  1763). 

[Wirininghaus,  Ztoei  Spanische  MerkanliJisten, 
Jena,  1886.]  E.  ca. 
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VACANTIA  BONA  signifies  the  inherit- 
ance of  a deceased  pei'son  which  is  without  an 
owner,  because  there  is  no  one  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  enter  upon  it.  The  Fiscus  {q.v.) 
was  entitled  to  appropriate  property  in  this 
condition.  e.  a.  w. 

VAGRANCY.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  poor-law  the  vagrant  is  a destitute  casual 
pau[>er;  from  that  of  the  criminal  law  (Vagi-ant 
Act,  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  83),  he  is  an  “idle  and 
disorderly”  person,  or  a “rogue  and  vagabond” 
if  he  commits  certain  offences,  such  as  wandering 
about  to  beg  or  gather  alms,  sleeping  out,  and 
so  on. 

Public  provision  for  the  casual  poor  and  the 
repression  of  vagi-ancy  are  considered  to  be 
supplementary  to  one  another,  but,  except  on 
grounds  of  social  expediency,  repression  by  the 
state  does  not  involve  the  obligation  of  state 
maintenance. 

Tlie  number  of  vagi-ants  relieved  on  1st 
January  1896  by  the  poor-law  guardians  in 
England  and  Wales  was  13,239,  but  a night 
count  on  that  1st  January  showed  the  actual 
number  of  vagrants  to  be  only  7859  (Local 
Government  Board,  A Report,  1896,  p.  419). 
Thus,  as  locomotion  is  easy,  the  number  appeared 
to  be  nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  really  was. 
Other  night  counts  of  vagrants  in  casual  wards, 
common  lodging-houses,  and  sheltei-s,  confirm 
this  result  (cp.  for  instances,  Clmrity  Organisa- 
tion Paper  No.  7 ; report  of  committee  of  that 
society  on  the  Homeless  Poor  of  London,  1891  ; 
Apj)endix  Ixxxii.  to  the  Report  of  the  Scotch 
Departmental  Committee  on  Vagranis,  Inebriates, 
etc.,  1895;  and  West  Midland  Poor-Law  Confer- 
ence, ilay  1894).  It  seems  probable  that  in 
England  and  Wales  the  total  number  of  the 
migratory  poor,  including  strangers  in  common 
lodging-houses  and  vagrants  in  receipt  of  poor- 
law  relief,  does  not  much  exceed  30,000.  The 
number  of  prosecutions  for  offences  under  the 
Vagrant  Act  in  1895  were  for  begging,  15,679, 
for  sleeping  out,  8159. 

The  history  of  the  individual  vagrant  is  usually 
one  of  personal  degradation  or  incompeteiicy,  but 
economic  disturbance  increases  vagrancy.  The 
less  capable  morally  or  intellectually  drift  into  it. 
The  kind  of  degradation  that  vagrancy  implies  is 
fairly  constant  and  well  understood. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  vagrancy  are — (1) 
punishment  and  restriction  to  place  of  abode  or 
eettlement ; (2)  “ correction  ” with  or  without  em- 
ployment; (3)  employment ; (4)  restrictive  tolera- 
tion. Burn’s  llislory  of  the  Poor-Laws  (1764) 
oontains  a good  statement  of  penal  measures,  in- 
cluding instances  of  (1).  In  the  same  spirit, 
^ough  not  probably  with  the  same  purpose,  is  14 
"Uu-  II.  c.  12,  that  originated  the  (iresent  law  of 

5cttlenent”  (Glen’s  ed.  of  Archbold's  Poor-Laro, 
1885).  Of  (2)  “correction  with  employment,”  Bride- 
well, founded  by  Edward  VI.,  where  chastisement 


was  administered  with  compulsory  labour  “to 
the  overthrow  of  the  vicious  life  of  idleness,”  is 
an  instance.  By  18  Eliz.  c.  5,  houses  of  correction 
were  substituted  for  jail  for  the  committal  of 
vagrants.  Eden  (iii.  p.  136)  gives  the  rules  of 
the  Bury  (Suffolk)  House,  1588.  The  adult 
reformatories  now  suggested  by  some  are  iu 
principle  the  same  as  these  houses.  The  Vagrant 
Act,  5 Geo.  IV.,  now  covers  the  penal  side  of 
vagrancy.  Of  (3)  employment  as  a remedy,  the 
German  and  other  so-called  colony  sy.steras  are 
instances  (see  Industrial  Colonies).  Restrictive 
toleration  (4)  fairly  defines  the  English  system 
from  the  poor-law  side.  Every  destitute  casual 
pauper  is  entitled  to  food  and  lodging  in  exchange 
for  work.  The  casual  pauper  is  not  removable. 
His  treatment  is  regulated  by  the  Casual  Poor  Act 
1882  (44  & 45  Viet.  c.  36)  and  subsequent  poor- 
law  orders  (Maemorran  and  Lushington,  1890). 
Casual  wards  are  now  usually  built  on  the  separate 
cell  or  room  system.  The  pauper,  on  admission, 
has  to  take  a bath  and  his  clothes  are  disinfected. 
He  has  to  do  a task  of  work,  and,  subject  to  a 
large  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  cannot  discharge  himself  till  the 
morning,  second  day  after  admis.sion.  There  is 
a fixed  dietary. 

There  is  need  of  greater  uniformity  in  the  detailed 
enlorcement  of  the  English  system.  Otherwise  it 
meets  fairly  the  demand  for  considerate  treatment, 
though  coupled  with  irksome  conditions.  It  does 
not  aim  at  being  remedial  though  it  is  restrictive. 
Remedial  measures  it  leaves  to  other  agencies  or 
to  economic  change,  and  it  is  a fact  that  only  in 
very  few  cases  of  vagrants  are  remedial  measures 
practicable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  carried  out 
with  uniformity  it  does  not  foster  vagrancy,  while 
in  particular  cases  it  allows  ample  discretion.  The 
history  of  vagrancy  ap))ears  to  justify  it. 

[Ribton  - Turner,  History  of  Vagrants  and 
Vagrancy,  1887. — Eden,  State  of  the  Poor,  1797. 
Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Poor-Law  or  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  especially  1886  and  1889-95. — 
Reports  of  Poor-Law  Conferences,  by  G.  Paul, 
1892,  and  others. — Dipdts  de  Mendiciti,  Fasc.  : 
No.  10  ; Rapport,  Conseil  Snperieur  de  I’As.sistance 
Publique,  France,  1888. — Camille  Gamier,  Essai 
de  Bibliographie  Charitable,  1891. — M.  Bertsch, 
Ueber  Landstreicherei  und  Bettel,  1894.]  c.  s.  L. 

VALERIANI,  Luigi  Molinaui  (1758- 
1828).  Bom  at  Imola,  near  Bologna.  A 
learned  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
classical  languages  ; ho  studied  poetry,  physics, 
law,  and  economics.  He  was  appointed  in  1797 
a member  of  the  legislative  body  in  Milan,  and 
in  1801  professor  of  public  economy  at  the 
university  of  Bologna  where  Pellegrino  Rossi 
was  his  pupil. 

In  his  day  Valeriani  was  widely  known  ; he  wrote 
many  works,  some  of  which  were  never  published. 
Though  diffuse  and  obscure  in  style,  his  writings 
deserve  attention  from  the  learning  they  display 
and  a certain  originality  of  conception.  Trained 
both  as  a lawyer  and  an  economist,  his  writings 
bear  especially  on  the  relation  between  economics 
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and  law.  He  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to 
the  theory  of  value,  and  wrote  a hook  on  the 
subject.  He  maintains  that  the  law  of  value 
depends  rigidly  on  supply  and  demand,  supporting 
this  theory  with  a geometrical  illustration  from 
the  relative  quantities  of  both  ; he  combats  the 
theory  of  cost  of  production  and  engaged  in  a 
controversy  on  this  question  with  Melchiorre 
Gioja.  In  illustrating  the  theory  of  value  he 
employs  mathematical  formulae.  These  are,  how- 
ever, not  employed  as  a means  of  investigating 
the  phenomena  of  prices,  but  are  only  symbols 
employed  to  express  in  mathematical  language 
economic  laws  already  known — as  Montanaei 
justly  said. 

Molinari  Valeriani’s  principal  works  are  : — Del 
prezzo  ddle  cose  tutte  mercantili,  1806. — Traitaio 
suite  misure  1807. — Discorsi,  1809. — Trattato  del 
cambi,  1823. — Saggio  di  es-otemi  di  quella  parte  del 
gius  delle  genii  e pubblieo  che  dicesi  pubblica 
economia,  1827.  [A.  Cavazzoni  Pederzini, — Di- 

torno  alia  vita,  opere  e dotirine  di  L.  Molinari 
Valeriani,  1859. — Montanari  A.,  La  Malematica 
applicata  all’  economia  politica  da  Cesare  Beccaria, 
Guglielmo  Silio,  Luigi  Molinari  Valeriani,  ed 
Antonio  Scialoja  (always  omitted),  1892. — Cossa, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy, 
1893.]  TJ.  R. 

VALES  REALES.  In  1780,  in  order  to 
meet  the  debt  resulting  from  the  war  between 
England  and  Spain,  a loan  of  148,500,000 
reales  (say  £1,485,000)  was  contracted  in  Spain 
under  the  form  of  state  notes  issued  under  that 
name,  bearing  interest  at  4 per  cent  per  annum, 
redeemable  wthin  twenty  years,  and  which 
were  to  be  legal  tender  at  all  public  offices. 
Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  their  total 
emission  attained,  in  1788,  the  amount  of 
548,905,500  reales  (£5,489,055);  they  were 
favourably  received  at  first,  but  they  soon  lost 
about  22  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  The 
Banco  de  San  Carlos,  which  was  founded  in 
1782,  with  a capital  of  300,000,000  reales, 
having  redeemed  a certain  number  of  these 
vales,  they  rose  to  a slight  premium.  How- 
ever, at  the  death  of  King  Charles  III.  (1789), 
only  15,000,000  reales  of  vales  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  circulation. 

[Pienias  Hurtado,  Tratado  de  la  Hacienda 
Publico,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97  and  98  (4th  ed.,  Madrid, 
1891).]  r.  c.1. 

VALUABLE  CONSIDERATION.  A mere 

promise  is  not  enough  in  English  law  to  create 
a contractual  obligation.  In  order  to  form  a 
contract  the  juomiso  must  either  be  expressed 
in  a deed  under  seal,  or  have  been  made  for 
valuable  consideration.  Consideration  has  been 
judicially  defined  as  either  “some  right,  interest, 
jirofit,  or  benefit  accruing  to  one  party,  or  some 
forbearance,  detriment,  loss,  or  responsibility 
given,  suffered,  or  undertaken  by  the  other.” 
It  is,  in  fact,  a quid  pro  qua.  Consideration 
may  bo  either  a promise  or  an  act.  It  must 
move  from,  i.e.  it  must  be  given  by,  the 
promisee.  It  must  be  of  value  in  the  eye  of 


the  law.  Thus  a promise  to  do  what  I am 
already  bound  in  law  to  perform  is  not  con- 
sideration for  a promise  mile  to  me.  But  the 
value  of  the  consideration  may  not  admit  of 
precise  statement  in  money.  f.  C.  m. 

VALUE, 

Value  and  Utility,  p.  606 ; Total  Utility,  p.  606 ; Mono- 
poly, p.  607 ; Competition,  p.  007 ; Coe*,  p.  608 ; 
Value  in  use,  p.  60S;  Value,  ^o^uaI,  p.  00»;  Value. 
Origin  of,  p.  ^ ; Value,  Stability  of,  p.  609;  Value, 
Standard  of,  p.  609 ; Value,  Subjective  and  Objec- 
tive, p.  609 ; Value.  Intrinsic,  p.  610 ; Value,  Feel- 
ing of,  p.  610 ; Value,  Surplus,  p.  CIO. 

Value.  The  satisfaction  of  the  desires  of 
human  beings  is  conditional,  in  generaL  on  the 
possession  and  use  of  material  objects.  At  any 
i-ate  it  is  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
to  use  phrases  referring  in  the  first  place  to 
material  objects,  though  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  conceptions  dealt  with  apply  equally 
to  immaterial  sources  of  satisfaction.  In  virtue 
of  the  dependence  of  the  satisfaction  on  the 
object,  this  object  piossesses  value,  in  one  of  the 
senses  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used, 
but  which  may  be  more  conveniently  denomi- 
nated by  the  word  Utility  (q.v.).  When  there 
is  in  question  a class  of  objects  possessing  the 
quality  of  utility  to  an  individual,  it  may 
happen  that  this  individual  has  at  his  disposal 
so  large  a supply  of  this  class  of  objects  that  no 
one  of  his  desires  capable  of  satisfaction  by  the 
use  of  these  objects  need  go  unsatisfied.  In 
such  a case,  though  deprivation  of  the  whole 
supply  would  perhaps  leave  unsatisfied  desires 
of  a very  urgent  nature,  the  loss  of  a single  one 
of  the  class  of  objects  in  question  would  compel, 
at  the  worst,  the  non-satisfaction  of  a desire  of 
small,  perhaj«  of  extremely  trifling,  urgency ; 
while,  if  the  supply  exce^ed  what  the  in- 
dividual were  inclined  to  utilise,  the  loss  of 
any  ]->art  or  the  whole  of  such  excess  would  not 
involve  any  restriction  of  satisfaction.  While 
the  class  of  objects,  \*iewed  as  a whole,  would 
possess  value,  perhajis  a very  great  value,  one 
single  object  would  have  a very  small  value,  or 
even  no  value  at  all.  It  is  owing  to  the 
application  of  the  s.ame  words  to  such  dilferent 
cases  as  here  indicated,  that  the  ajqiarently 
jxaradoxical  statement  is  possible  that  such 
indisi>ensable  commodities  as  water  are  devoid 
of  value. 

The  relation  of  the  two  conceptions  covered 
by  the  same  word  is  not  difficult  to  ajipreciate. 
It  is  expressed  by  saying  that  in  the  one  case 
what  is  referred  to  is  the  Total  Utility  of  his 
supply  of  a commodity  to  the  consumer,  in  the 
other  case  the  marginal  utility  of  that  supply. 
When  value  is  conceived  of  as  the  power  of 
acquiring  other  commodities  in  exchange,  a 
comparison  of  utilities  is  involved,  in  general 
of  marginal  utilities,  namely  the  utility  of  the 
commodity  jiarted  with  and  that  of  the  com- 
modity acquired  in  exchange  for  it.  As  it  is 
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obUous  that  a person  parting  with  a portion  of 
his  supply  of  a given  class  of  objects  would  seek 
to  leave  undisturbed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
more  urgent  of  the  desires  whose  satisfaction  is 
dependent  on  the  use  of  these  objects,  any 
restriction  in  his  use  of  the  objects  would  apply 
to  the  less  urgent  of  the  needs  to  which  they 
had  been,  or  might  have  been,  applied.  If  the 
commodities  acquired  by  the  exchange  are 
estimated  to  possess  a gi’eater  utility  than  those 
parted  with,  there  are  motives  urging  to  fiuther 
exchange.  When  equilibrium  is  attained,  the 
commodity  parted  with  possesses  less  utility 
than  that  obtained  in  exchange,  while  to  part 
with  a further  portion  would  be  to  sacrifice  a 
greater  utility  than  was  gained  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  exchange-equivalent.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  exchange  of  goods,  the  marginal 
utilities  sacrificed  and  acquired  tend  to  be 
equalised,  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
value- in -exchange  of  a commodity  tends  to 
equality  with  its  marginal  utility  to  its  possessor. 
It  is  to  value-in-exchange  that  reference  is 
usually  made  in  economic  discussions  when  the 
term  value  is  used  without  qualification.  In 
virtue  of  the  empirical  law  (see  Demand  ; Law 
OF  Diminishing  Utility)  that  the  marginal 
utility  of  a commodity  decreases  as  the  supply 
increases,  the  level  to  which  the  value  of  a com- 
modity attains  wiU  depend  on  the  available  supply. 
Given  the  amount  of  the  supply  and  the  demand 
schedule  for  the  commodity,  the  position  of  the 
marginal  use  and  the  amount  of  the  marginal 
utility  at  once  follow.  But  the  amount  of  the 
supply  is  itself  not  independent  of  the  value- 
in-exchange,  since  production  takes  place  very 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  value  by 
means  of  exchange  rather  than  of  acquiring 
utilities  for  direct  enjoyment.  Even  if  an 
isolated  individual  were  considered,  his  supplies 
of  enjoyable  commodities  would  be  limited  by 
the  productive  energy  he  was  capable  of  exert- 
ing, and  he  would  naturally  distribute  his 
efibrts  so  as  not  to  waste  effort  in  realising  a 
small  satisfaction  which  might  have  been  applied 
to  better  purpose.  There  would  emerge  a 
relation  between  the  amount  of  effort  applied 
in  any  given  direction  and  the  marginal  utility 
thereby  realised.  So  also  in  a developed  state 
of  society  is  there  a relation  between  Cost  of 
Production  (?.■».)  and  the  value  realised  as  the 
reward  for  incuning  such  cost.  The  most 
suitable  mode  for  expressing  the  relation 
between  value  and  cost  of  production  will  vary 
with  the  conditions  of  supply. 

If  the  supply  be  conditioned  by  the  existence 
a Monopoly  {q.v.)  the  exchange-value  will 
not  Be  necessarily  in  close  approximation  to  the 
cost.  The  monopolist  will  seek  to  establish 
such  a value-in-exchange  as  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  net  excess  over  the  cost  of  production. 
Consumers  will  adjust  their  consumption  so 
that  to  each  the  marginal  utility  is  brought  as 


close  as  possible  to  that  of  the  equivalent  given 
in  exchange,  but  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  value  will  only  be  limited 
by  the  consideration  that  a moderate  profit  on 
a considerable  turnover  may  be  preferable  to  a 
large  profit  with  a very  small  sale  ; that  in 
fact  the  desirable  point  is  not  a large  profit 
on  each  unit  of  commodity  unless  this  coincide 
with  the  largest  possible  profit  on  the  whole 
supply. 

When  we  pass  from  commodities  subject  to 
monopoly  conditions  to  those  where  commercial 
and  industrial  competition  modify  the  problem 
of  value,  the  profits  of  producers  are  subjected 
to  limiting  influences.  There  are  three  cases  to 
be  considered  according  to  the  different  possible 
conditions  of  supply. 

(а)  If  the  conditions  of  supply  are  such  that 
the  cost  of  production  per  unit  is  the  same 
whatever  the  scale  of  production,  the  value  tends 
constantly  to  the  level  of  cost  of  production. 
These  costs  are  to  be  taken  so  as  to  include 
cost  of  labour,  of  hiie  and  wear  and  tear  of 
capital,  and  of  hire  of  business  ability — in  fact, 
all  the  outlay  necessary  that  the  production 
may  be  carried  on  continuously,  without  undue 
losses  which  would  tend  to  cause  production  to 
be  restricted,  or  such  large  gains  as  would  tempt 
producers  to  expand  their  businesses  and  tempt 
those  in  other  occupations  to  transfer  their  skill 
and  capital  to  the  one  under  consideration.  If  the 
value  should  exceed  the  cost  as  thus  estimated — 
or  as  preferably  it  might  be  expressed, — if  the 
price  exceed  the  expenses  of  production,  the  pro- 
fits of  producers  will  be  so  increased  that  with 
competition  free,  supply  will  be  increased,  and 
the  marginal  utility  being  lowered  with  increased 
supply,  value  diminishes  towards  cost  of 
production.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value 
fall  short  of  the  cost  of  production,  a tendency 
to  restrict  the  amount  produced  results,  and 
with  restricted  supply,  the  conditions  for  in 
creased  marginal  utility  and  inci'eased  value  are 
established.  If,  then,  comjietition  he  free  and 
active,  cost  of  juoduction  will  measure  value. 

(б)  If  the  supply  conform  to  the  Law  of 
Diminishing  Returns  {q.v.)  the  condition  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  supply  is  that  the  value 
should  be  sufficient  to  recoup  the  expenses  of 
production  of  that  jiart  of  the  supply  lu'oduced 
at  the  greatest  expense  ; the  maiginal  cost  of 
production  becomes  the  measure  of  exchange 
value,  the  reasoning  under  (a)  apjilying  with 
increased  force  in  this  case  in  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  competition  to  bring  about  this 
result.  If  the  demand  suffice  to  carry  off',  not 
merely  such  supplies  as  are  produced  under 
advantageous  circumstances,  but  also  sup])lies 
produced  under  less  favourable  conditions,  the 
control  of  the  more  favourable  conditions  may 
produce  a Rent  (q.v.)  but  the  cost  of  ])roduction 
under  these  conditions  does  not  provide  the 
measure  of  exchange  value. 
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(c)  If  the  supply  conform  to  the  law  of 
increasing  returns  (see  Incjieasing  Returns), 
the  relation  of  cost  of  production  to  value  is 
obtained  by  the  consideration  of  a Represenlatim 
Firm  (cp.  Professor  Marshall’s  Principles  of 
Economics,  bk.  v.),  a consideration  useful  in 
every  case,  indispensable  in  this.  The  expenses 
of  such  a firm  serve  as  a type  of  the  expenses 
necessary  to  be  incurred  in  order  to  obtain  the 
usual  supply  of  the  commodity.  The  value  of 
its  product  must  suffice  and  just  suffice  to  cover 
its  expenses,  or  changes  in  the  volume  of 
production  will  be  stimulated,  the  consideration 
of  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
account  of  the  determination  of  value,  changes 
which  would  set  up  new  conditions  of  supply 
and  hence  new  determinants  of  value. 

In  all  cases,  then,  of  commodities  freely  and 
continuously  produced  under  a regime  of  com- 
petition, the  effect  of  competition  is  constantly 
to  stimulate  a rearrangement  of  productive  effort 
when  the  value  of  products  diverges  from  the 
standard  given  by  cost  of  production.  In  cost 
of  production  must  be  iucluded  profits.  The 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  commercial  com- 
petition (see  Competition  and  Custom)  means 
that  capital  and  organising  power  seek  always  to 
obtain  the  highest  reward  open  to  them,  thus 
tending  to  produce  something  like  aunifonn  level 
of  interest  and  of  earnings  of  organising  ability 
of  any  given  grade.  By  assuming  the  existence 
of  industrial  competition,  we  assume  that  labour 
also  seeks  to  find  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment open  to  it,  and  that  thus  there  is  a tendency 
to  equality  of  remuneration  for  labour  of  any 
given  degree  of  skill  and  intensity,  while  differ- 
ences of  reward  are  proportioned  to  differences 
in  the  exertion  or  skill  demanded.  By  making 
these  assumptions,  it  becomes  possible  to  attach 
some  definite  meaning  to  the  comparison  of  costs 
of  production  of  commodities  demanding  widely 
difterent  combinations  of  labour  and  capital  and 
widely  different  qualities  in  the  agents  emploj-ed. 
In  the  case  of  products  obtained  by  the  members 
of  one  industrial  group  by  exchange  of  their 
products  for  those  of  another  group,  when 
competition  between  the  groups  does  not  exist, 
whether  what  is  lacking  be  one  form  of 
comi)etition  only  or  both  varieties,  the  pro- 
portionality of  cost  of  production  and  value 
lias  no  longer  the  same  causes  in  ojieratlon  to 
maintain  it.  The  principles  in  accoi-danco  with 
which  relative  values  are  determined  in  this 
ease  of  non-competing  gi-oups  arc  ]>recisely 
those  applicable  to  the  case  of  values  in  Inteu- 
NATiONAU  Thaue  {q.v.).  Within  the  limits 
fixed  by  com]iarativo  cost  (see  Cost,  Com- 
TAUATivE  AM)  RELATIVE)  tho  play  of  reciprocal 
demand  of  tho  non-competing  ginups  for  one 
another’s  products  determines  tho  proportions 
between  the  values  of  tho  products  produced 
within  such  a group  and  the  values  of  those 
obtained  from  without  by  exchange.  In  all 


cases  of  the  determination  of  value,  the  use  of 
Supply  Curves  and  Demand  Curves  {q.v.)  is 
a great  assistance  in  the  clear  appreciation  of  the  I 
points  involved.  I 

The  relation  between  cost  of  production  and  ( 
value  is  of  such  fundamental  imjiortance  that  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  add  a little  to  the  alj  .l  e 
brief  and  slight  sketch  of  the  theory  of  value  in 
order  to  indicate  the  relation  of  these  to  one 
another  in  the  theory  of  those  modem  writers, 
among  which  the  Austrian  School  occupy  the 
most  important  place,  who  adopt  the  fioint  of 
view  made  familiar  in  this  coimtry  by  Jevkvs 
{q.v.)  that  value  is  dependent  entirely  ufjon 
utility.  With  this  school,  the  value  of  ill 
goods  ready  for  consumption  is  given  by  the 
utility  they  present  to  consumers.  The  values 
of  instramental  goods  and  of  labour  are  derived 
from  the  utilities  of  the  products  in  which  they 
may  be  expected  to  result  The  writers  of  this 
school  thus  set  themselves  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  who  derive  value  from  the  labour  ex- 
pended in  production.  With  the  Austrians 
the  labour  has  value  because  it  can  give  rise  to 
useful  goods,  and  has  value  just  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  contribution  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  such  goods.  There  is  a sense, 
however,  in  which  the  value  of  the  product  is 
derived  from  the  value  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction even  in  their  scheme,  which  ordinarily 
inverts  this  order  of  dependence.  If  we  supjxise 
a case  of  such  an  instrumental  good  as,  say, 
iron,  which  contributes  to  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  products,  we  may  see  most  easily  the 
line  of  thought  followed.  In  some  uses  a given 
quantity  of  iron  could  contribute  to  a larger 
utility  than  in  others.  If  its  supply  be  so  great 
that  it  exceeds  what  can  be  so  used  as  to 
produce  a marginal  utility  of,  say,  forty  per 
unit,  it  will  push  its  way  into  uses  where  the 
marginal  utility  realised  is  less,  say,  thirty-six 
per  unit.  What  then  will  happen  ? Under  free 
competition  there  cannot  remain  two  different 
values  for  the  same  object,  and  different  units 
of  iron  are  perfectly  cajiable  of  mutual  replace- 
ment before  the  elaborative  piocess  begins.  If 
the  larger  supply  and  the  lower  grade  of 
usefulness  are  permanent  ]ffienomena,  iron  in  its 
former  uses  cannot  retain  a higher  level  of  value, 
and  the  products  to  which  it  formerly  con- 
tributed a value  forty  will  obtain  a lower  value, 
lower  precisel}'  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cost- 
good,  iron,  h.as  decreased  in  value.  In  the 
marginal  use  tho  value  of  tho  jwoduct  deter- 
mines tho  value  of  the  instrument ; in  all  hut 
the  marginal  use,  the  product  derives  value 
from  tho  instrument  value  measured  ly  the 
instrument’s  value  in  its  marginal  use.  The 
consideration  of  this  view  is  instinctive,  and 
aids  in  understanding  the  mutual  relationsliij' 
of  marginal  utility,  value  in  exchange,  and  cost 
of  production. 

Value  in  use  is  what  is  ordinarily  designated 


VALUE 
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by  Utility,  and  is  sufficiently  defined  above  and 
under  that  head  (cp.  Utility). 

Value,  Normal. — By  this  term  is  meant  the 
value  which  tends  to  be  established  under  the 
conditions  of  demand  and  supply  existing  in  the 
case  to  which  the  term  is  applied.  It  is  such 
as  might,  under  those  conditions,  be  maintained 
unaltered,  and  which  would,  if  attained  under 
those  conditions,  require  some  external  influence 
to  operate  before  deviation  would  result. 

Value,  Origin  of. — The  question  of  the  origin 
of  value  has  been  keenly  disputed.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind  that  value 
cannot  exist  without  utility.  Further,  utility 
alone  is  not  sufficient  unless  Scarcity  or  Diffi- 
culty of  Attainmemi,  two  ways  of  indicating  the 
same  thing,  be  superadded.  In  the  cases  which 
are  most  frequent  of  occurrence,  and  most 
interesting  to  investigate  as  a result,  such 
scarcity  is  limited  by  the  available  productive 
powers  of  the  person  or  society  concerned.  The 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  relative  scarcity 
or  abundance  of  commodities  becomes  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  conditions  and  cost  of  their 


production.  As  value  exists  in  virtue  not 
merely  of  the  utility  but  also  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  valuable  object,  to  assign  the  origin  of 
value  entirely  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  alone 
is  to  give  an  insufficient  account  of  such  origin. 
Neitherutility  without  scarcity  nor  scarcity  with- 
out utility  is  sufficient  to  endow  an  object  with 
value,  but  the  two  in  combination.  Scarcity 
here  means  merely  such  a degree  of  scarcity  as 
leaves  unsatisfied  some  wants  to  which  objects 
like  the  valuable  object  which  is  in  question 
could  minister.  These  wants,  which  remain  with- 
out satisfaction,  may  or  may  not  be  urgent. 
The  existence  of  some  such,  which,  with  a larger 
supply  of  the  commodity  at  the  disposal  of  the 
person  feeling  the  want,  might  be  satisfied,  is  all 
that  is  implied  by  saying  that  there  is  scarcity. 

Value,  Stability  of. — The  value  of  a com- 
modity is,  as  the  preceding  discussion  shows, 
a relative  term.  It  is  great  or  small  according 
to  the  relation  existing  between  the  wants 
which  the  said  commodity  could  satisfy  and 
the  means  available  for  satisfying  such  wants 
in  addition  to  the  commodity  itself.  In  the 
sense  of  value-in-exchange,  the  value  of  the 
commodity  is  equally  relative  to  the  extent  of 
want  and  the  extent  of  the  available  means 
of  satisfaction.  The  wants  in  question  are 
now  conceived  of,  not  as  those  which  can 
be  directly  satisfied  by  the  consumption  or 
®se  of  the  commodity,  but  such  as  might  be 
satisfied  by  any  of  the  indefinitely  numerous 
kinds  of  commodity  which  might  be  obtained 
in  exchange  for  it,  in  such  quantity  as  its 
value  enables  them  to  be  procured. 

The  value  of  the  commodity  may  be  said  to 
be  stable  if,  either  by  itself  or  by  what  can  be 
procured  in  exchange  for  it,  it  can  afford  a 
utility  which  remains  the  same  from  one  time  to 
VOL.  in 


another.  Stability  of  value,  in  the  sense  of  sta- 
bility of  exchange-value,  is  generally  meant  to 
imply  merely  the  capacity  for  procuring  in  ex- 
change equal  quantities  of  some  one  other 
commodity,  or  of  other  commodities  in  general. 
This  last  expression  acquires  definiteness  through 
the  calculation  of  Index-Numbers  which  are 
devised  to  procure  a measure  of  the  stability 
of  value  of  money  and  hence  of  any  commodity 
whose  money -value  is  ascertained. 

Value,  Standard  of.  — In  comparing  the 
values  of  different  commodities,  recourse  is 
generally  had  to  the  expression  of  the  value 
of  each  in  terms  of  some  one  commodity  chosen 
as  a “standard  of  reference.”  This  one  com- 
modity serves  as  a value-measurer,  the  value 
of  any  particular  commodity  being  expressed 
by  stating  the  quantity  of  the  “standard” 
whose  value  is  equal  to  that  of  some  definite 
amount  of  the  particular  commodity  ; as  when 
wheat  is  quoted  at  45s.  per  quarter,  the  value 
of  one  quarter  of  wheat  is  stated  as  equal  to 
the  value  of  45s.  If  we  regard  money  simply 
as  an  insti’ument  of  exchange,  this  means  an 
equality  in  value  with  whatever  commodities 
45s.  will  purchase.  This  reference  of  all 
values  to  one  standard  is  especially  convenient, 
and  not  only  so,  but  necessaiy,  when  the  values 
in  question  are  values  to  different  persons. 
These,  though  in  themselves  incommensurable, 
are  brought  to  a possibility  of  comparison  by 
the  expression  of  each  value  in  terms  of  the 
value  of  a definite  quantity  of  the  standard. 
The  various  quantities  of  the  standard  which 
serve  as  measures  of  the  values  of  many 
commodities  to  many  persons  are  directly 
comi)arable,  and  thus  a comparison  of  wants 
which  is  indispensable  to  enable  trade  to  be 
developed  is  rendered  not  only  possible  but 
easy.  It  is  very  obvious  that  stability  of 
value  is  a highly  desirable  quality  in  the 
standard.  The  precious  metals  possess  many 
qualities  rendering  them  suitable  for  use  as 
standards  of  value,  including  a very  consider- 
able degree  of  stability  of  value.  For  particular 
purposes  various  writers  have  proposed  to  use 
com  or  labour  as  a standard,  and  a composite 
standard  arrived  at  by  detennining  the  average 
changes  in  money- value  of  numerous  representa- 
tive commodities  is  presented  in  various  index- 
numbers.  These  may  enable  far  better  com- 
parisons of  values  to  be  made  over  considerable 
])eriods  of  time  than  is  possible  by  the  simple 
comparison  of  money- values,  and  are  constantly 
so  used.  The  introduction  of  such  a standard  for 
common  commercial  use  is,  however,  beset  with 
many  difficulties  in  addition  to  those  which 
attend  a satisfactoiy  determination  for  historical 
purposes  (see  also  Standard  of  Value). 

Value,  Subjective  and  Objective. — The  sub- 
jective value  of  a commodity  is  the  importance 
which  the  commodity  is  considered  to  possess 
with  reference  to  the  satisfaction  of  desires 
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felt  by  a person ; also  called  personal  value. 
The  objective  value  of  a commodity  is  its  capa- 
city for  producing  some  objective  effect.  The 
most  important  kind  of  objective  value  is  object- 
ive exchange  value,  or  the  power  a commodity 
possesses  to  procure  some  other  commodity  or 
commodities  in  exchange  for  itself. 

Value,  Intrinsic.  — There  is  a constant 
tendency  to  use  the  term  value  as  if  it  implied 
some  inherent  property  of  the  object  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Bread,  for  instance,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  possess  an  intrinsic  value  in  virtue 
of  its  power  to  satisfy  hunger.  Such  power, 
however,  presupposes  that  the  hunger  exists. 
In  view  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  hunger  this 
seems  a reasonable  supposition,  but  if  the  supply 
of  bread  were  renewed  as  frequently  as  hunger 
recurred,  and  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  hunger,  some  part  of  such  supply 
would  possess  but  slight,  if  any,  value.  The 
illustration  may  serve  to  indicate  that  value 
is  not  inherent  in  an  object,  but  depends  on 
the  relation  of  the  object  to  unsatisfied  needs. 
This  phrase  ‘ intrinsic  value  ’ is  also  used  some- 
times to  indicate  such  a distinction  as  that 
between  the  face  value  of  a token  coin  and  the 
value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made,  the 
latter  being  referred  to  as  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  coin.  In  these  cases  the  desired  distinction 
can  probably  be  made  more  clearly  by  the  use 
of  other  phrases  (see  also  Intrinsic  Value). 

Value,  Feeling  of. — An  expression  related  to 
the  concejition  of  personal  or  subjective  value. 

Value,  Surplus. — Karl  Marx  {q.v.)  in  his 
theory  of  value  adopts  the  view  that  value  is 
wholly  caused  by  cost  of  production,  and  that 
the  necessary  labour  expended  in  that  produc- 
tion is  the  only  element  which  can  impart 
value  to  the  product.  Ho  asserts  that,  the 
value  being  determined  by  the  amount  of  such 
necessary  labour,  the  capitalist  emjiloyer  com- 
pels extra  labour  to  be  performed  by  the 
labourer  while  not  increasing  the  recompense 
paid  to  the  labourer.  The  extra  product  thus 
obtained  is  conceived  of  as  being  valued  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  other  portion  of  the  produce, 
and  its  value  is  denominated  “ surplus  value.” 
From  such  “surplus  value”  the  payment  of 
interest  and  pi-ofite  is  conceived  to  be  made. 

[All  systematic  treatises  on  economics  contain  of 
necessity  a discussion  of  so  fundamental  a part  of 
economic  theory  as  the  doctrine  of  value.  No 
special  reference  need  therefore  be  made,  except 
to  the  exponents  of  the  Austrian  views.  Monger, 
Orundsiitze  der  Volkswirlhschqflslehre.  — Bdhm- 
Bawerk,  QrundzVuge  der  Theorie  des  wirihschaft- 
lichen  Oatcrwerths  in  Conrad’s  JahrhOcher,  1886  ; 
comp,  the  same  autlior’s  Karl  Marx  and  the  close 
of  his  si/stnn,  translated.  Fisher  Unwin,  1898. 

Wieser,  Der  naliirliche  Werth,  besides  other 
works  referred  to  in  an  article  in  the  Economic 
Journal,  No.  1,  March  1891,  by  Professor 
Wieser. — See  also  Austhian  School;  Progress, 
Influence  of,  on  Value.]  a.  w.  f. 


VALUE,  MEASURE  OF.  Bee  Value, 
Standard  of. 

VALUES,  OFFICIAL.  See  Official 
Value.?. 

VAN  HALL,  Floeis  Adrian  (1791-1866), 
an  able  Dutch  statesman  and  financier,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  principally  by  his  action  as 
minister  of  finance  in  re-establishing  the  dis- 
turbed credit  of  the  state  on  a firm  basis.  As, 
in  consequence  of  reckless  and  wasteful  adminiB- 
tration  of  the  finances,  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
state  was  imminent.  Van  Hall  carried,  in  1844, 
notwithstanding  a very  sharp  opposition,  an 
act  of  the  legislature  for  a voluntary  loan 
of  about  £10,500,000,  or,  as  an  alternative  if 
that  loan  were  not  fully  subscribed,  an  extra- 
ordinary property  and  income  tax  of  nearly 
£3,000,000.  Fortunately  the  loan  was  sub- 
scribed, and  the  conversion  of  the  4-^  and  5 per 
cent  debt  into  a 4 per  cent  loan  followed,  causing 
an  economy  of  about  £300,000  a year.  These 
measures,  together  with  the  very  considerable 
contributions  of  the  Dutch  Indian  possessions, 
re-established  the  equilibrium  of  the  finances. 

To  bring  the  monetary  system  of  the  kingdom 
into  accordance  with  that  of  most  civUised 
countries,  who  at  that  time  employed  the  single 
silver  standard,  or  at  least  used  silver  only, 
Van  Hall  put  an  end  to  the  free  coinage  of 
gold,  and  replaced  the  double  standard  in  1847 
by  the  single  silver  standard.  He  also  pro- 
moted a revision  of  the  tarifi"  and  navigation 
acts,  and  took,  after  his  i^esignation,  an  active 
part  in  parliament  as  leader  of  the  conservative 
party  in  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  1848. 

Van  Hall  was  again  minister  of  finance  in 
1858,  and  carried  a railway  act  prescribing  the 
construction  by  the  state  of  raOways  on  a rather 
large  scale ; he  then  retired  from  public  life. 

\’'an  Hall  wrote : Lofrede  op  Johann  do  ITitt 
(1819). — Onpartijdige  beschoutoing  van  den  toe- 
stand  des  hoophandels  binnen  de  Vereenigde  Xeder- 
landen  (1820). — lyCitre  d'un  lloUandais  ind-lpcnd- 
ant  d Lord  Grey  (1833). — Proeve  van  een  onderzoek 
omirent  de  schuld  van  het  Koninkrijk  der  Seder- 
landen  (1840).  c.  a.  v.  s. 

VANDELEUR,  J.  S.  See  Co-operative 
Farming,  and  Owen,  Robert. 

VANDERLINT,  Jacob,  a Dutch  merchant. 

Author  of  a notable  work  published  in  London, 
1734,  under  the  title  ; Money  ansuxrs  all  things 
An  Essay  to  make  Money  sufficiently  plcnt\fu 
amongst  all  Ranks  of  People  and  increase  our 


foreign  and  domestick  Trade,  fill  the  empty  house  < i3i|l 


unth  inhabitants,  encourage  the  Marriage  State, 


lessen  the  number  of  ILaukers  and  Pedlars,  and  in 
a great  measure  prevent  giving  long  Credit  and  «ii 
making  bad  debts  in  trade ; Likewise  shoioing  th< 
Absurdity  of  going  to  roar  about  trade,  and  tb()^ju 
most  likely  Method  to  prevent  the  dandestini 
exportation  of  our  U'ooi,  and  also  to  reduce  th*  -ess 
National  Debt  and  ease  Taxes.  Influenced  b>iir>wi 
Locke,  ho  in  his  turn  was  studied  by  the  Phtsio  tiF! 
CRATS,  and  may  be  said  to  have  initiated  scientific  i tx- 
socialism  in  England.  The  head  title  of  his  boot  i.i 
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(«.  Ecclesiastes,  x.  19)  is  no  doubt  suggested  by 
Locke’s  use  of  it  iu  Some  Consideraiicms  . . . 
[on]  . . • Interest.  The  little  work  pretends,  in 
adcUtion  to  its  lengthy  titular  programme,  to 
give  “an  evident  and  clear  account  of  the 
foundations  of  the  trade  of  the  world.’’  Its 
actual  contents  are  mainly  suggestions  in  outline, 
having  little  to  do  with  currency,  but  making  for 
a better  distribution  of  property  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Vanderlint 
has,  it  is  true,  a “quantity  ’’  theory  (Prin.  iv.)  and 
faith  in  the  favourable  effect  of  plenty  of  money 
on  trade  (Prin.  viiL),  but  he  quickly  passes  on  to 
his  main  topics  : — the  desirability  of  increase  in 
the  national  output  of  raw  produce,  and  of  increased 
and  more  widely  diffused  consumption.  To  effect 
this  more  land  should  be  enclosed,  with  due  regard 
to  common  rights,  and  more  cultivators  attracted 
to  it.  The  latter  would  multiply  if  aU  taxes  on 
commodities  were  removed.  There  would  then  be 
more  consumption,  more  raw  material  produced, 
more  demand  for  land.  By  the  rise  in  rents  that 
would  ensue  the  landowner  might  be  made  the 
sole  tax-payer.  Increase  of  consumption  would 
give  luxury  its  “natural  and  proper  bounds,” 
luxury  being  the  effect  of  decay  of  trade  and  not  its 
cause.  For,  decay  of  trade  leaving  the  comparative 
few  in  ever  greater  affluence,  the  relatively  poor 
majority  run  to  over-extravagance,  i.e.  luxury,  in 
emulating  their  “ magnificent  living.” 

Trade,  he  held,  should  be  “unrestrained,”  all 
prohibitions  cutting  off  so  much  employment. 
Nations  should  develop  the  production  of  “ com- 
modities peculiar  to  them”  as  “a  foundation  of 
Commerce,  and  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
such  produce  be  able  to  defy  rival  imports  without 
protective  legislation.  Yet  “every  nation  ought 
to  keep  trade  on  such  foot  as  always  on  the  whole 
to  have  the  balance  in  their  favour.”  Further 
points  of  interest  are  Vanderlint’s  theory  of  wages 
as  determined  by  the  price  of  necessaries,  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  the  duty  of  collective  afforestation. 

Vanderlint’s  anticipations  of  socialism  may  be 
sought  in  his  conviction  that  the  hardships  of  the 
poor  were  unnecessary  and  remediable  by  wise 
and  just  measures,  in  his  advocating  the  theory 
of  the  natural  right  of  every  man  to  sufficient 
land  to  enable  him  to  live  and  support  a family, 
and  in  his  recommendation  that  new  enclosures 
should  be  made  and  owned  by  communal  authority, 
uot  by  individuals.  As  if  anticipating  Rousseau, 
he  held  that,  whereas  a state  of  civil  government 
with  wealth  adequately  diffused  was  far  preferable 
to  a state  of  nature,  yet  “if  the  bulk  of  mankind 
he  made  miserable  by  the  oppression  of  the  rest, 
*8  they  undoubtedly  are  . . . such  an  unhappy 
...  is  worse  than  a state  of  nature  itself.” 

[See  (Jossa,  Introd.  to  Pol.  Ec.,  Eng.  trans., 
Macmillan,  1893,  p.  245,  as  to  Vanderlint’s  views 

■ on  the  Si.voLE  Tax.]  c.  a.  f. 

Vandermonde,  Alexandre  TnitoPHiLE 
' was  bom  and  died  at  Paris.  A 

Very  distinguished  geometrician,  he  was  ad- 

■ fitted  to  the  Acadimie  des  Sciences  in  1771, 
‘ from  the  date  of  the  institution  of  the  Con- 
!'  ^P^o.toire  des  arts  et  nUtiers,  he  was  appointed 
> director  by  the  decree  of  10th  October  1794. 


"When  the  normal  school  was  established  by 
the  convention,  under  the  decree  of  30th  October 
1794,  its  scholars  being  1500  young  men,  aged 
at  least  twenty-one,  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
France,  Vandeimonde  was  appointed  to  teach 
political  economy.  This  mathematician  per- 
formed his  task  with  remarkable  skill,  especially 
considering  his  date. 

The  closing  of  the  school,  19th  May  1795 — it 
had  been  only  opened  20th  January  of  the  same 
year — unfortunately  only  allowed  Vandermonde 
to  give  eight  lectures  ; these  have  been  published 
under  the  title  of  fences  des  (coles  nomiales 
receuUlies  par  des  sUnographes  et  revues  par  les 
professeurs,  partie  (5  vols.  8vo).  These  lectures 
bear  evidence  of  a mind  singularly  well  adapted  to 
the  study  of  economic  science. 

In  the  Journal  des  (conomistes,  December  1873, 
M.  Hem-i  Baudrillart  supplied  a critical  epitome 
of  the  lectures  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  at 
their  curtailment  and  the  premature  death  of  the 
professor.  The  chair  of  political  economy  he  held 
was  the  earliest  established  in  France.  A.  0.  f. 

VANSITTART,  Nicholas,  Lord  Bexley 
(1766-1851),  son  of  Henry  Vansittart,  sometime 
governor  of  Bengal,  took  bis  M.A.  degree  at 
Oxford  in  1791,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  be  became  a bencher  in 
1812.  He  was  M.P.  for  Hastings  in  1796,  and 
in  1801  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
with  Parker  and  Nelson  to  Copenhagen  to 
endeavour  to  detach  Denmark  from  the  North- 
ern Alliance.  In  April  1801  he  was  appointed 
joint-secretary  to  the  treasury  by  Addington. 

Between  1802  and  1812  he  sat  for  Old  Sarum, 
and  afterwards  for  Harwich.  In  1804  he  was 
a lord  of  the  treasury  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
following  year  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 
He  was  reappointed  joint -secretary  to  the 
treasury,  1806-7,  under  Grenville’s  administra- 
tion ; and  in  1812  became  a cabinet  minister, 
succeeding  Perceval  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  held  this  office  during  Lord 
Liverpool’s  administration  until  January  1823, 
when  he  retired,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
He  remained  in  Ihe  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  until  1828.  He  died 
8th  February  1851,  in  his  85th  year. 

Vansittart  was  a poor  debater,  with  feeble  voice 
and  indistinct  utterance,  but  he  at  one  time  had  a 
certain  financial  reputation,  and  his  gentle  manners 
and  benevolent  character  secured  the  attention 
which  his  natural  abilities  were  unable  to  com- 
mand. The  eleven  years  during  which  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  were  from  a financial 
point  of  view  perhaps  the  most  critical  England 
ever  saw,  but  Vansittart  never  showed  dexterity 
either  in  imposing  or  in  remitting  taxation.  He 
introduced  no  measure  of  first  importance.  He 
was  not  responsible  for  the  repeal  of  the  income 
tax  in  1816,  the  surrendering  of  the  war  malt  tax, 
nor  the  return  to  cash  payments.  His  resolutions 
on  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  have  not 
added  to  his  fame,  and  a praiseworthy  scheme  for 
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converting  the  navy  five  per  cents  to  four  per  cents 
in  1822  was  coupled  with  an  objectionable  pro- 
posal to  farm,  the  pensions  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ dead 
weight  annuity.”  He  introduced  alterations  into 
the  Sinking  Fund  (q.v.)  far  from  successful.  He 
was  simply  an  honest  and  industrious  clerk,  finally 
dismissed  from  his  oiBoe  with  little  ceremony. 

Reflections  on  the  Propriety  of  an  Immediate 
Conclusion  of  Peace,  London,  1793,  8vo  (well- 
written  defence  of  the  war  as  regards  its  effects 
upon  public  prosperity). — A reply  to  the  Letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  Jasper  Wilson,  1794, 
8 VO. — Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  conduct  of  the  Bank 
Directors,  1796,  8vo. — Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Finances  of  Great  Britain  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Morgans  facts,  1796,  8vo  (the  last  three  are  in 
defence  of  Pitt). — Suistance  of  two  Speeches,  7th 
and  13th  May  1811,  in  Gommittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Bullion  Committee  Report,  1811, 
8vo. — Outlines  of  a plan  of  Finarwe  proposed  to 
be  submitted  to  Parliament,  1813,  8vo  (the  “ Sink- 
ing Fund  ” ; repr.  in  the  Pamphleteer,  i.  255  ; 
discussed  by  F.  Silver,  ib.  ii.  313-321). — Substance 
of  Speech  comprising  the  Finance  Resolutions  for 
1819,  1819,  8vo  (ib.  xv.  pp.  15-26). 

[Gent.  J/agr.,  April  1851,  p.  431-432and  frequent 
references  in  Ricardo’s  letters. — Annual  Register, 
1851.— Ld.  Colchester’s  Diary,  1861,  3 vols. — Sir 
S.  Walpole’s  History  of  England  from  1815,  1878- 
86,  5 vols.  8vo.]  H.  R.  T. 

VARRO,  M.  Terentius  (b.o.  116-28). 
He  fought  in  the  wars  against  Mithridates 
and  afterwards  under  Pompeius.  After  Phar- 
salia  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar  and  employed 
by  him  in  collecting  a library  for  public  use. 
He  was  reputed  the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  the  author  of  490  books. 
Except  mere  fragments,  his  treatises  De  Lingua 
Latina  (imperfect)  and  De  Re  Rustica  alone 
remain.  Tlie  latter  is  a work  of  a very 
practical  nature,  giving  directions  for  farming 
which  are  so  clear  and  comprehensive  as  to 
show  that  VaiTO  wrote  from  actual  experience. 
In  the  first  hook  he  deals  with  the  art  of 
cultivation  ; its  instruments  and  methods  ; the 
proper  seasons  for  operations  ; the  culture  of 
vines,  olives,  and  other  crops  ; and  the  slave 
or  animal  labour  employed.  In  the  second 
book  he  treats  of  the  peasantry  (c.  x.)  and  of 
the  larger  animals,  of  wool  and  other  produce. 
Of  the  third  book  the  chief  subjects  are  fowls, 
pigeons,  peacocks,  fish-ponds,  and  game. 

['I'lie  text  is  given  iu  a convenient  form  by  II. 
Keil’s  edition,  Leipzig  (II.  G,  Teubner),  1889. — 
C.  T.  Cruttwell,  Hist,  of  Roman  Lit.]  R.  n. 

VASCO,  Giovan  Battista  (1733-1796), 
born  at  Turin,  was  a priest  and  doctor  of  law  ; 
he  taught  theology  at  the  university  of  Cagliari 
for  some  time,  and  also  cultivated  natural 
science  and  political  economy.  Ho  was  con- 
tinuously persecuted  for  his  liberal  ideas,  and 
died  in  great  poverty.  He  left  several  works 
on  economic  subjects,  the  most  important  being 
one  on  corporations  and  another  on  begging. 

In  the  first,  ■wTitten  for  the  prize  competition 
at  the  Academy  of  Verona  (see  Maraciiio),  Vasco 


advocates  the  utmost  economic  liberty  and  the 
dissolntiou  of  trade-gilds,  quoting  Turgot  and 
A.  S.MITH.  Vasco  studies,  from  a liberal-minded 
point  of  view,  the  evils  arising  from  the  n^ula- 
tion  of  occupations,  and  shows  that  governments 
can,  even  without  the  existence  of  trade-gilds, 
prevent  certain  disa/lvantages  which  may  arise 
from  freedom  in  these  matters ; he  advocates 
absolute  liberty  in  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
trade.  The  writings  of  Vasco  are  profound  and 
clear,  and,  though  he  a^lheres  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  well-known  economists  of  his  day,  his  observa- 
tions have  a practical  basis. 

Vasco’s  book  on  mendicants  is  also  noteworthy 
considering  when  it  was  written.  In  it  he  studies 
the  causes  of  begging,  and  makes  practical  sugges- 
tions for  simplifying  the  relief  system  for  those 
incapable  of  work,  and  eliminating  the  causes 
which  leave  cap.able  men  unemployed  and  a burden 
on  public  charities.  'The  remedies  Vasco  proposes, 
though  they  have  the  merit  of  simplicity,  were 
not  adequate  even  for  his  own  time,  far  less  so 
for  the  present  day. 

[Delle  universitd  di  arti  e mestieri,  1793. — 
Memoire  sur  les  causes  de  la  mendiciii  el  sur  les 
moyens  de  la  supprimer,  1790  (in  Cnstodi’s 
collection).  [Alberti,  Le  corporazioni  cTarti  e 
mestieri,  etc.,  1888. — Balletti,  L'abale  Giuseppe 
Ferrari  Bonini  e le  riforme  cirili  della  beneficcnui 
nel  secolo  XVIII.,  1886).]  u.  a. 


VAUBAH,  Sebastian  Le  Prestre,  Seigneur 
de,  Marechal  de  France  (1633-1707).  One 
would  hardly  expect  a distinguished  general  to 
rank  among  the  economists  of  his  time.  Such, 
however,  is  the  place  in  history  of  Vauban, 
the  celebrated  marshal  of  France,  who,  after 
besieging  fifty  fortified  places  and  receiving 
eight  woimds,  found  leisure  to  write  La  Dime 
Roy  ale  (1707),  an  erudite  economic  work 
much  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  distinguished 
both  by  accuracy  of  method  and  breadth  of  view. 

Though  the  book  was  published  anonymously, 
and  only  a few  copies  issued,  Vauban  had  to 
submit  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  it  “ pilloried  ” 
by  the  parliament,  while  he  himself  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  king.  A few  weeks  later  he 
died.  The  book  contained  no  subversive  doctrines. 
It  is  only  a plan  for  financial  reform,  and  aims 
at  substituting  for  every  other  impost  a pro- 
portioniil  tax  on  every  description  of  income : — 
on  income  derived  from  landed  property  (which 
should  be  levied  on  the  raw  produce,  as  was  the 
case  of  ecclesiastical  tithe),  on  income  from  housi 
property,  profits  .arising  from  manufactures  an* 
business,  salaries  and  pensions  of  officials,  govern -j 
meut  stocks,  and  also  the  wages  of  artisans  andj 
labourers, — in  short,  a kind  of  income  tax.  Th 
amount  to  be  raised  by  this  tax,  like  the  incora 
Lax,  should  vary  acconling  to  the  requirements  oi 
the  treasury.  Vauban  considered  that  10  pei 
cent  should  be  the  maximum,  never  to  be  exceeded 
and  proposed  6 '66  per  cent  as  a normal  rate.  On 
the  wages  of  artizans  and  labourers  he  would  only 
demand,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  slach 
seasons  against  which  they'  find  it  difficult  to  beat 
up,  a rate  of  3'33  per  cent — “subject  to  being 
doubled  in  case  of  gre.at  necessity  of  the  state.” 
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To  this  tai  Vauban  added  others  -which  bore 
rather  on  expenditure  than  on  income  (though 
the  distinction  never  seems  to  have  been  clear  in 
his  mind),  for  instance,  on  luxuries,  servants, 
“exaggerated  magnificence  in  furniture,  gilded 
carriages,  large  and  ridiculous  perruques,”  and 
even  “ on  swords  worn  by  those  who  were  neither 
nobles  nor  soldiers.”  He  also  proposed  a tax  on 
each  hogshead  of  wine  drunk  at  a tavern,  though 
not  on  wine  drunk  at  home,  so  as  a little  to 
check  the  expenses  of  the  peasants  who  on 
Sundays  and  fete-days  spend  their  time  in 
taverns,  and  “ to  oblige  the  more  steady  of  them  to 
stay  at  home.” 

All  this,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
author,  who  calculated  each  category  of  taxes  with 
aU  the  accuracy  possible  at  the  time  when  he 
lived,  should  supply  116,822,500  livres  (French), 
a revenue  sufficient,  he  thought,  for  public  requue- 
nients,  while  in  time  of  war  it  might  at  a moment’s 
notice  be  raised  by  2 or  3 tenths. 

The  value  of  Vauban’s  book  lies  not  so  much  in 
his  plans  of  financial  reform — though,  considering 
his  period,  they  are  remarkable — as  in  the  mass  of 
facts,  figures,  and  observations  of  all  kinds. 
These,  as  he  said  himself,  are  the  outcome  “ not  of 
imaginary  observations  and  guess-work,  but  of 
exact  investigation  and  careful  statistical  enquiry,” 
which  render  the  book  a document  essential  to 
understanding  the  economic  history  of  France. 
In  it  abuses  of  all  kinds  are  denounced  with  a 
boldness  which  sufficiently  explains  the  anger  it 
excited  among  all  those  who  benefited  by  these 
abuses.  Passages  such  as  the  following  would 
obviously  not  find  favour  with  a king  like  Louis 
XIV.; — “If  the  people  were  not  oppressed  so 
severely  they  would  marry  more  freely ; they 
would  be  better  clothed  and  better  fed ; they 
would  work  with  more  vigour  and  heart  if  they 
saw  that  they  retained  the  main  part  of  their  gains. 
No  better  service  can  be  done  to  monarchs  than 
to  remind  them  continually  of  this  truth.  ” 

To  Vauban’s  honour,  he  was  one  of  those  few  at 
tlie  court  of  Louis  XIV.  who  protested  against  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  did  this 
by  a memorandum  in  which,  with  remarkable 
clearness,  he  called  attention  to  the  economic 
effects  which  would  result  from  this  measure  to 
the  injury  of  France  and  to  the  advantage  of 
foreign  countries.  C.  Q. 

VAUGHAN,  Rice  (I7th  century),  son  of 
Henry  Vaughan  of  Machenlleth,  Montgomery- 
shire, barrister  since  1 638  of  Gray’s  Inn,  registrar 
of  the  sequestration  commission  which  sat  1643- 
60,  prothonotary  (1653),  and  judge -assistant 
(1659)  in  North  Wales,  and  imprisoned  for 
high  treason  “without  pen  and  ink”  1665 
e<  seq. — -wrote  (1635?)  A Discourse  of  Coin 
ond  Coinage,  pub.  1675,  posthumously,  "by 
Henry  Vaughan  (the  poet  ?),  and  reprinted  by 
H'Cullooh  (1856)  in  A Select  Collection  of  Tracts 
Money,  which  is  the  first  historical  mono- 
graph in  English  on  money.  He  knows  that 
money  means  general  purchasing  power,  it  is  “a 
pledge,”  “it  serves  actually  to  no  use  almost — 
potentially  to  all  uses,”  and  is  the  medium  of 


exchange  and  measure  of  value,  “either  the 
thing  is  exchanged  for  money  or  if  it  he 
exchanged  for  another  thing,  the  measure  of 
that  exchange  is  how  much  money  either  of 
the  things  exchanged  is  conceived  to  be  worth,” 
and  should  be  of  value,  not  common,  easily 
stamped,  and  divisible,  durable,  and  gener- 
ally acceptable  (he  should  have  added  portable). 
As  for  value  “Use  and  delight,  or  the  opinion 
of  them,  are  the  true  causes  why  all  things 
have  a value”  (value  in  use),  “but  the  pro- 
portion of  that  value  ...  is  wholly  governed 
by  “rarity  and  abundance  ” (value  in  exchange) 
and  therefore  “must  needs  differ  in  several 
times  and  places,”  and  he  defines  the  “intrinsic” 
value  of  coin  as  its  ‘ ‘ proportion  to  other  things 
valued  by  them.”  Doubtless  he  should,  like 
W.  Potter  (1650),  have  added  after  “abund- 
ance,” “mobility”;  and  Hobbes’s  (1651)  de- 
finition of  the  function  of  money  is  more  clearly 
expressed ; and  his  arguments  against  “raising” 
the  denomination  of  “money,”  and  against 
the  par  of  exchange,  came  from  Misselden 
(1622)  ; hut  he  avoided  the  error  which  tainted 
even  Misselden  and  Mun  (1621),  that  raising 
money  attracted  the  precious  metals  (pp.  77-86), 
substituting  the  truth  that  raising  silver  with- 
out raising  gold  money  -will  attract  silver  (p.  88). 
He  does  not  discuss  companies,  banks,  usury, 
nor  those  physiological  metaphors  about  money 
which  Hobbes  derived  from  Milles,  Misselden, 
etc. 

The  book  on  coin  was  -written  while  Charles  I., 
Louis  XIII.,  and  Ferdinand  II.  (p.  118)  reigned, 
and  before  certain  Dutch  and  French  proclamations 
(p.  19)  were  repealed  ; i.e.  between  1625  and  1636. 
In  Plea  for  the  Common  Laws  (1651),  he  opposed 
Hugh  Peters’s  plan  of  law  reform,  and  in  Certain 
Proposals  (1652),  made  unimportant  counter- 
proposals ; his  Practica  Walliae,  published  (1672) 
posthumously  by  T.  M.  (Manley  ? ),  is  merely 
professional  ; and  his  Manner  of  the  Proceedings 
in  the  Courts  of  Great  Sessions  in  ..  . North  Wales 
(1653)  is  the  first  chapter  of  it.  J.  D.  R. 

VAUGHAN,  Robert,  D.D.  (1795-1868), 
congregationalist  minister  at  Worcester,  1819, 
and  Kensington,  1825-43,  historical  professor  of 
University  College,  London,  1830-43,  principal 
and  theological  professor  of  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  1843-57,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  British  Quarterly,  1845-66  : 

Wrote  several  English  histories  of  fair  merit 
in  which  he  usually  set  apart  chapters  on  “Social 
history,”  which  he  called  “a  species  of  science.’’ 
His  one  work  on  social  philosophy.  The  Age  of 
Great  Cities:  or  Modern  Societyviewed  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Intelligence,  Morals,  and  Religion  (1843), 
illustrates  the  thesis  that  politics,  science,  and 
literature  are  derived  from  “ the  state  of  society”  in 
any  epoch,  and  that  our  society  is  essentially  civic, 
with  happy  quotations  from  Samuel  Laino  and 
Hamet  Martinbau,  with  an  able  argument  that 
the  dangers  of  town  life  are  often  exaggerated,  and 
always  outweighed  by  its  superior  opportunities 
for  good  ; and  with  the  following  epigram  in  answer 
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to  tliose  who  condemned  factory  labour  as  making 
men’s  work  less  skilled  and  their  minds  less  intel- 
ligent. “Education,”  he  wrote,  “ comes  not  from 
the  structure  of  a loom  but  from  the  texture  of 
society.”  This  thesis  is  also  the  hypothesis  of 
moral  statisticians,  to  whom,  however,  Vaughan 
does  not  refer.  The  self-educated  man  reveals 
himself  in  his  exaggeration  of  the  effects  of  town 
life,  an  exaggeration  which  sometimes  leads  to  a 
confusion  of  commercial,  civic,  and  social  influences, 
sometimes  to  such  an  assertion  as  this,  that  the 
eddas  and  sagas  “ hardly  deserve  a place  in  the 
history  of  literature  ” (p.  137). 

[Landor  mentions  his  eloquence — Imag.  Conv., 
ed.  Crump,  vol.  vi.  p.  397 ; Coleridge  his  Wycliffe — 
Table  Talk,  ed.  Bohn,  p.  223  ; M'Culloch  his  Age 
of  Great  Cities — Lit.  of  Pol.  Ee.,  p.  356.  In  the 
last  century  E.  Price  had  attacked  towns  as  the 
“graves  of  mankind,”  and  Young  defended  them 
as  an  “Euthanasia.”  Vaughan’s  hook  was  B.coup 
de  grace  to  these  writers.]  J.  D.  R. 

VAUVENARGUES,  Luo  de  Clapiers, 
Marquis  de  (1715-1747),  was  compelled,  through 
bad  health,  to  leave  the  army  in  1744,  and 
lingered  on  a few  years,  bearing  this  trial  with 
equanimity,  and  finding  a solace  in  the  com- 
position of  his  works. 

He  has  been  called  a modem  stoic,  and  was  a 
critical  and  refined  moralist,  opposed  equally  to  ex- 
treme austerity  and  self-indulgence.  Those  writings 
of  his  which  require  notice  here  are  his  Discov/rs  sur 
Vinegalite  des  Richesses ; this  inequality  arises,  as 
he  shows,  from  natural  causes.  In  ch.  xliii.  (Du 
Bien  et  du  Mai  Moral)  of  his  Introduction  d la 
Connaissance  de  V Esprit  Humain  he  demonstrates 
that  vices  never  tend  to  the  public  good,  refuting 
thus  Mandeville’s  FaMe  of  the  Bees,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  appear  to  have  knowm.  His 
often-quoted  maxim  (No.  310  of  the  collection), 
Le  Commerce  est  I’ecnle  de  la  tromperie,  shows  a 
curious  coincidence  of  opinion  between  a highly 
polished  gentleman  of  the  18th  century  and  the 
ascetic  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  who  held 
that  Contrahentibus  naturale  est  se  invicem  decipere 
(in  bargains  people  naturally  deceive  each  other). 

E.  ca. 

VAVASSEUR.  Serfdom  became  extinct 
very  early  in  Normandy,  and  from  the  11th 
century  onwards  the  rural  population  was 
divided  between  freemen  (franci)  and  peasants 
(rustici).  Many  of  the  freemen  were  called 
Favassorcs ; they  held  land  of  a lord  to  whom 
they  paid  a rent  and  Relief  on  entry  into 
possession  ; they  were  obliged  to  be  present  at 
his  pleas,  liad  to  plough  a portion  of  Ins  lands, 
and  to  provide  him  ivith  a horse  for  his  cartage. 
But  in  many  respects  their  position  was  dis- 
tinguished. Thus  in  the  13th  century  they 
sometimes  presented  the  parson  of  the  parish  ; 
in  certain  fiefs  (see  JIanor)  they  were  entitled 
to  take  wood  or  feed  their  cattle  in  the  lord’s 
forests.  The  vavajisertrs  of  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux  owed  military  service  on  horseback, 
armed  with  a lance,  a shield,  and  a sword  ; 
elsewhere  wo  hear  of  vavassorcs  pcdiics.  In  old 
texts  a vavassorium  is  carefully  distinguished 


from  a tenure  in  villenage  and  a bordagium. 
Still  being  a non-noble  tenure,  it  could  be 
divided  between  a great  number  of  owners,  but 
the  lord  was  supposed  to  deal  only  with  one  r.f 
them,  who  collected  the  rents  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  rest  This  tenant,  being 
supposed  to  be  the  eldest  of  the  various  si.ns 
of  one  former  owner,  was  called  Va\rU:  hence 
the  name  of  ainesses  also  given  to  these  hold- 
ings (see  Services,  Predial  and  Military). 

[Ii6)pold  Delisle,  Etudes  sur  la  CoruHtirm  cfe  la 
classe  agricole  en  Normandie  au  Moyen  Age, 
Evreux,  1851,  pp.  6-7  and  32.]  e.  ca. 

VECTIGALES  AGRI  signifies  land  let  out 
by  a municipality  for  a long  or  indefinite  period, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a yearly  rent  (vedigal). 
The  lessee  of  such  land,  as  long  as  he  paid  his 
rent,  had  the  rights  of  an  owner  over  it,  though 
the  municipality  was  considered  in  law  to  be 
the  owner.  An  analogous  tenure  arose  in  re- 
spect of  waste  lands  of  the  imperial  demesne, 
which  were  let  out  on  long  lease  for  the  purpose 
of  being  planted  (agri  emphyteuticarii).  From 
this  latter  custom  the  term  emphyteusis  (in- 
planting) was  used  to  signify  a long  or  per- 
petual lease,  by  which  the  tenant  (emphytevla), 
who  fulfiRed  its  conditions,  was  in  the  position 
of  a freeholder.  Under  Constantine  and  his 
successors  agri  vectigales  disappeared,  becoming 
in  most  cases  imperial  or  ecclesiastical  property, 
hence  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  code,  or  in  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Justinian. 

E.  A.  W. 

VELLON.  In  the  old  Spanish  monetary 
system  this  word  is  used  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  our  “sterling,”  to  denote  the  standard 
money  of  the  day.  It  was  attached  either  to 
the  word  “plata”  or  to  “real,”  i.e.  plaia  da 
vellon  or  real  da  vcllon.  'Which  of  these  came 
first  in  time  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Barcia  defines 
it  as  “ ordinary  copper  money.  ” The  expression 
is  thought  to  be  derived  either  from  villon  or 
vilis,  base  ; or  from  tlie  sheep  (vcllon,  fleece) 
which  was  stamped  on  certain  old  Roman  coins. 
Barcia,  with  much  probability,  refers  it  to  the 
same  root  as  French  “ Billon,”  Ital.  “biglione,” 
Eng.  “ Bullion, ’’with  derivation  from  “bulls,” 
a round  piece  and  so  a coin. 

[Barcia's  Diccionario  de  la  levgua  Espaiiola, — 
Zarolo’s  Dice.  EncycL  de  la  lengua  Castellano,  s.v. 

Vellon.  For  the  use  of  the  term  in  currency, 
see  Kelly’s  Cambist,  p.  317.]  a a.  h. 

VEND,  Newcastle  (1602-1844).  The  re- 
ceived view  that  “ there  is  no  direct  or  indirect 
connection  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
forms  of  trade  combination  ” is  contradicted 
by  this  “vend,”  which  was  once  the  attribute 
of  a gild  (see  Gilds),  then  of  a cross  between 
gild  and  Ring,  then  of  a ring  ; which  afterwards 
inspired  simultaneous  attempts  to  renovate  the 
gild  and  invent  Tru.sts,  and  which  now  in- 
fluences the  policy  of  Trade  Unions.  The 
history  of  this  missing  link  is  in  its  earliest 
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stages  difficult,  and  has  not  been  told  ; it  will 
therefore  be  told  at  length. 

Preface. — In  1600  the  Newcastle  hostmen  were 
formally  incorporated  as  a gild  of  exclusive  coal- 
fitters  for  the  north  of  England  ; “ fitting  ” was 
defined  by  the  charter  (Brand,  Hist,  of  Newcastle, 
ii.  623-627,  659)  as  “loading  and  unloading,” 
but  was  universally  construed  as  “selling  for 
export”  (21  Jac.  c.  3,  § 12;  Cal.  State  Papers, 
Bom.  Sex.,  1655-56,  p.  280).  But  “hostmen” 
and  “ coal  - fitters  ” were  not  synonymous;  thus 
we  read  in  1633  of  “ hostmen’s  fitters,”  and  in 
1700  of  hostmen  regulating  fitters’  charges  (M.  A. 
Richardson,  Newcastle  Reprints,  Historical,  vol. 
in.  Conservatorship  of  the  Tyne,  p.  81  ; Brand,  ii. 
302  n.).  A double  process  was  going  on.  On  the 
one  hand,  hostmen  were  expanding  (1600-1750) 
until  they  embraced  nearly  all  free  burgesses,  and 
their  significance  evaporated  ; on  the  other  hand, 
a nucleus  of  hostmen,  described  by  foes  as  eighteen 
or  twenty,  and  by  friends  as  over  thirty,  and  five 
of  whose  names  have  survived  (Record  Office, 
S.ate  Papers,  Domestic,  Elisabeth,  vol.  263,  No. 
72  ; par.  3),  were  accused  in  1590  and  1597  of 
having  converted  to  their  private  use  collieries 
leased  to  the  hostmen  at  large,  and  of  engrossing 
“all  other  collieries”  {fb.  Brand,  ii.  269),  and,  in 
1653,  of  making  efibrts  to  retain  their  monopoly 
of  “leases  of  the  coal-pits”  (Conservatorship,  p. 
26).  The  fact  that  certain  hostmen  were  lessees 
of  the  Gateshead  and  Whickham  (1590  ?-1681), 
and  of  valuable  Newcastle  collieries  (ib.  pp.  59, 
85  ; New.  Rep.,  Miscellaneous,  Certain  Matters, 
pp.  9,  10),  and  that  sometimes  coal-owners  (1610), 
sometimes  hostmen,  were  accused  of  raising  the 
price  of  London  coal,  lends  colour  to  the  charge. 
But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.  These  owner- 
fitters  have  told  us  themselves  how  from  the  first 
they  usurped  the  power  and,  probably,  the  property 
of  the  fitters’  gild. 

First  Period  of  its  History  (1602-1768). — The 
hostmen’s  gildbook  for  1602  contains  an  “order 
and  agreement  of  partnership  for  the  vente  of 
coals  ” by  twenty-nine  or  (counting  joint- owners  as 
one)  twenty- four  hostmen.  Their  names  include 
the  five  mentioned  in  1597  ; and  they  were  a 
majority  and  commanded  the  gild,  which  in  1600 
numbered  forty-eight.  The  twenty-four  are  ranged 
in  four  groups  ; each  member  of  each  group  may 
only  separately  sell  so  many  “ tens  ” of  coal,  the 
highest  exceeding  the  lowest  quantity,  as  nine  to 
one.  This  compromise  between  partnership  and 
severalty  suggests  the  Cost-book  company,  a tenure 
which  still  exists  among  mining  adventurers. 
Moreover  it  was  usual  in  the  next  century  for 
Northumbrian  mining  adventurers  to  club  together 
like  one  of  these  groups,  ear-marking  and  apportion- 
ing to  each  member  such  and  such  quantities  of  coal 
when  sold  by  their  fitter-agent  each  week  (J.  Bell, 
Collieries  and  Coal  Trade,  vol.  i.,  a MS.  in  the  Royal 
Geological  Museum,  see  esp.  “ Washington  Col- 
liery  ”).  Further,  people  only  spoke  of  “ tens  ” in 
reference  to  their  own  mine,  for  the  “ten”  was  a 
private  measure  varying  in  each  mine.  We  infer 
then  that  the  hostmen  (or  some  of  them)  owned 
twenty -four  collieries,  and  resolved  that  they 
•hould  be  worked  for  “fitting”  purposes  as  one 
Wmpany,  by  this  same  nucleus,  each  for  his  private 


use  if  his  “fitting”  did  not  exceed  his  allotted  share. 
The  second  document  is  an  agreement  of  two  terms 
made  in  1665  “ at  a meeting  of  the  several  principle 
traders  in  coals  ” — so  that  the  gild  is  there,  but 
unofficially.  The  first  term,  signed  by  twenty-one 
coal -owners — six  of  whose  names  figured  in  the 
document  of  1602 — and  by  one  agent  for  one  of 
the  twenty-one,  bound  the  signatory  to  close  his 
colliery  until  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  or 
thereabouts;  one  quarter -group  must  have  held 
aloof  from  this  term.  The  second  term  signed  by 
seventeen  out  of  the  twenty -one,  and  by  eight 
others,  bound  the  signatory  to  raise  the  price  oi 
his  coal.  Briefly,  the  twenty -nine  coal -owning 
hostmen  of  1602  have  been  transformed  into 
twenty-nine  coal-owners,  many  of  them  hostmen. 
A fluctuating  body,  held  together  by  what  was 
then  thought  the  frail  thread  of  self-interest,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  organic  cohesion  of  the 
gild.  The  third  document,  dated  1768,  states 
the  “intended”  annual  vend  of  twenty -four 
collieries  for  seven  years  to  come,  and  was  per- 
haps a response  to  the  fitters’  lists  required  by 
the  Septennial  Act  of  1766  for  regulating  the 
Newcastle  coal  trade.  Words  of  agreement  are 
avoided,  as  such  an  agreement  would  be  a crime 
under  9 Anne  c.  28.  The  ratios  of  the  quantities 
allotted  vary  as  widely  as  ten  to  one.  Gild 
hostmen  and  fitters,  who  were  then  mere  agents, 
have  all  finally  vanished.  The  singular  similarity 
between  these  three  shreds  of  evidence  seems  to 
prove  that  a sub-gild — if  it  may  be  so  called — of 
coal-owners  had  detached  itself  from  the  doomed 
and  decadent  parent  gild  of  owner- fitters,  and 
exercised  until  1768  such  functions  of  its  parent 
as  concerned  coal-owners.  If  this  view  is  true, 
those  functions — in  other  words,  the  vend — com- 
prised the  following  features,  some  of  which  were 
expressed,  and  others  implied  : — 

(1)  It  was  a partnership  composed  of  members, 
who,  if  they  traded  beyond  a certain  point  traded 
as  partners,  but  if  they  traded  up  to  that  point, 
they  traded  as  though  they  were  private  traders 
and  not  partners  ; for  this  purpose  (2)  it  limited 
the  annual  output  (3)  which  it  distributed  among 
the  collieries  in  certain  proportions.  Briefly,  it 
was  what  17th  century  writers  called  a Stint. 
Stints  were  usually  annual,  and  were  meant  to 
secure  (4)  fixed  prices.  Prices  were  also  directly 
fixed  by  the  vend  of  1665,  and  before  then  by  the 
gild  (Cal.  State  Papers,  Bom.  Ser.,  1655-56,  p. 
280)  or  by  its  “pricers  ” (Conservatorship,  pp.  32, 
65  ; cp.  Surtees  Society,  Newcastle  Merchant 
Adventurers,  i.  52) ; and  the  act  of  1766  assumed 
that  the  sellers  fixed  the  “ usual  prices  ” of  coal ; 
and  the  coal  (5)  was  put  (in  1602)  into  three 
classes.  So  much  for  the  express  features  ; the 
implied  features  were  as  follows  : (6)  it  was  a 
condition  of  the  charter  of  1600  that  the  hostmen 
should  sell  direct  to  shipowners  (R.  Gardiner, 
England's  Grievance,  1655,  ch.  ix.),  and  the  act  of 
1766  assumed  that  the  latter  had  a right  of  purchase 
on  tendering  “ the  usual  price.”  (7)  Labourers  were 
at  that  date  called  “servants,”  and  were  hired  gild 
fashion,  i.e.  by  the  year  and  by  indenture,  providing 
for  payment  by  piecework  and  during  suspension 
of  work,  for  exclusive  service,  and  for  penalties 
which  the  magistrates  enforced  (5  Eliz.  c.  4,  § 7 ; 
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J.  Bell,  I.C.).  However  much  the  gild  ministered 
to  the  interests  of  a class  of  capitalists,  it  was  true 
to  its  ideal  of  organising  industry  all  round.  (8) 
Nor  could  it  legislate  for  capitalists  or  producers 
as  such,  hut  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  urban 
traders  of  a special  kind.  Therefore  this  stint 
being  invented  by  fitters  for  fitters  could  not  affect 
inland  trade  nor  coals  consumed  at  Newcastle. 
And  further  the  hostmen  granted,  as  the  considera- 
tion for  their  charter,  a duty  on  coal  exported 
from  the  Tj'ne  “to  the  free  people  of  England,” 
and  “spente  within  this  realm  and  not  trans- 
ported ” (R.  Gardiner,  l.c.  ; Brand,  ii.  658)  ; 
probably,  therefore,  the  grant  to  them  was  from 
the  first  construed  as  co-extensive  with  the  grant 
by  them,  and  they  did  not  regulate  “ transported  ” 
coal.  (9)  The  usual  remedies  of  the  decadent 
gild  were  fines,  boycotting,  and  warnings. 

These  features  must  have  characterised  the  vend 
of  1602.  Their  co-existence  in  the  vend  of  1768, 
and  persistence  during  the  intermediate  period,  is 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  were  aU  present 
when  the  vend  was  put  under  the  microscope  in 
the  second  period  of  its  history.  Granted  that 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  ninth  features  might 
have  often  died  and  been  born  again,  and  that  the 
fifth  and  seventh  might  have  lived  on  in  isolation, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  first,  sixth,  and  eighth 
could  have  existed  by  themselves,  or  could  have 
been  revived  if  they  had  been  once  sufi'ered  to  lapse 
for  any  length  of  time  at  any  date  after  the  great 
rebellion.  The  theory  of  survival  gives  the  only 
possible  solution  ; and  survival  means  an  un- 
interrupted existence  from  the  time  when  the 
things  surviving  had  a meaning — namely,  from  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  But  we  are  antici- 
pating. 

The  second  period  of  its  history  (1771-1844)  is  a 
repUca  of  the  first  period  ; each  of  these  nine 
features  recur,  but  with  differeuces  due  to  an  age 
of  movement.  London  had  tapped  new  sources 
of  supply,  and  the  margin  within  which  the 
northern  coal  - o^vners  could  dictate ' terms  grew 
narrower  day  by  day.  Ajid  there  were  foes  from 
within.  Thus  Sunderland,  which  used  Newcastle 
as  its  port  in  1704  (Brand,  ii.  677),  soon  became 
independent,  but  federated  with  Newcastle  in 
1771  ; and  the  railway  of  1825  gave  a new  outlet 
to  the  Tees -side  collieries,  only  some  of  which 
joined  the  confederacy  in  1834.  Again,  the 
Tyneside  collieries,  which  were  of  the  traditional 
number  (twenty-four)  in  1768,  were  twenty-nine 
in  1787  (Brand,  ii.  688),  and  forty-two  in  1829 
{Rep.  (1830),  vol.  viii.  p.  316),  and  although  their 
respective  quantities  and  jirices  were  assigned  to 
each  colliery  every  year  1786-1833,  and  the 
“rules”  and  “agreement”  of  1833-34  were  elastic 
as  well  as  permanent,  and  admitted  readjustments 
from  time  to  time,  there  were  always  one  or  two 
dissenters.  Again,  for  some  years  befoi-e  1786, 
and  afterwards  for  parts  of  years,  corporate 
trading  broke  down  and  competition  came  romp- 
ing in.  It  was  au  age  of  intermittent  individualism. 
Ideas  had  also  moved,  and  the  coal-owners  forgot 
their  origin  in  the  gild,  and  jia-ssed  themselves  off 
as  a ring.  Tins  gild-ring — if  it  may  be  called  so 
— was  investigated  by  at  least  five  committees  in 
1800,  1830  {bis),  1836,  1837-38,  yet  the  word 


gild  was  never  whispered  by  one  committeeman 
nor  by  one  witness  ; all  accepted  as  history  the 
legend  that  before  1771  there  was  competition, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  the  coal -owners 
combined  in  order  to  defeat  the  rings  on  the 
London  market — yet  the  coal-owners  revived  these 
very  rings  after  their  abolition  in  1831  ! Truly, 
the  industrial  revolution  had,  in  twenty-nine  years 
(1771-1800),  swept  men's  memories  clean,  and 
turned  their  minds  topsy-turvj-.  Lastly,  these 
dupes  of  a legend  invented  apologies  which  are 
of  unique  interest  as  made  by  men  to  whom 
economic  history  before  1771  was  a blank. 

As  to  (2)  and  (3),  the  apologists  said  that  the 
agreement  did  not  create  a Mokopolt  (Rep. 
(1836),  p.  12,  and  that  the  appointed  annual 
totals  exceeded  the  demand,  and  therefore  were 
hypothetical  figures  for  calculating  proportions, 
and  giving  the  weak  a chance  of  sharing  with 
the  strong  ; yet  many  of  the  collieries  worked  half 
{Rep.  (1830),  pp.  267,  301)  or  one-third  {Rep. 
(l836),  vol.  xi.  pp.  XV.,  80)  power  under  the  vend, 
and  the  so-called  weak  often  fared  best  when  the 
vend  was  off  {Rep.  (1836),  pp.  11,  24).  Even  thus 
Wheeler  (1601)  wrote  of  the  stint,  that  it  was  not 
a monopoly,  and  that  it  was  double  of  the  snpply 
(he  was  defending  traders  against  producers,  not 
producers  against  consumers),  and  therefore 
operated  only  as  an  “economical  apportioning 
among  the  brethren  of  the  companie  of  the  . . . 
benefits  of  the  same,  so  that  the  wealthier  sort 
. . . are  kept  from  engrossing  the  whole  trade," 
As  for  (4),  “regulation”  or  “order”  kept  prices 
stable  (this  was  disproved  in  Rq>.  (1871),  vol. 
xviik  ; RejJ.  E.,  App.,  p.  208),  and  was  more 
“economical”  than  the  “open”  or  “fighting” 
system  which  produced  the  same  result  at  the  cost 
of  “confused”  and  “wasteful"  alternations 
between  over -cheapness  and  over-deamess  {Rqo. 
(1800),  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  30,  31  ; (1830),  pp.  295, 
304).  This  language  is  natural  to  men  who 
dread  competition  as  an  unknowm  power,  and 
recurs  on  almost  every  page  of  17th  century 
opponents  of  “free  trade”  (indi\idualism).  As 
for  (6),  the  plea  that  working  coal  is  incom- 
patible with  freighting  and  sending  coal  to 
market  {ib.  pp.  415,  472) — although  these  incom- 
patibles were  habitually  combined  when  the  vend 
was  off — is  redolent  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
separated  trades  as  we  do  professions.  As  for  (7), 
annual  wages,  they  said,  necessitated  an  annual 
price-list  {ib.  p.  422  ; (1836),  p.  81) — the  converse 
would  have  been  equally  near  the  mark,  for  most 
gild  arrangements  are  annual.  (8)  The  exclusion 
from  the  vend  of  coal  sent  inland,  abroad,  to  the 
Orkneys,  and  to  Ireland  {Rep.  (1830),  pp.  433, 
463)  and,  (6)  the  absurd  trichotomy  {ib.  469,  470  ; 
(1800),  14,  100),  were  noted  but  not  explained; 
so  was  the  partnership  scheme  (1),  under  which 
each  ]iaid  calls  proportionate  to  his  appointed 
share  in  the  sales  {Rep.  (1636),  p.  18),  and  each 
took  in  severalty  what  he  sold  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit,  but  accounted  as  partner  to  the 
otlier  coal-o^vne^s  for  any  excess  (Tfep.  (1800),  pp. 
19,  20,  98) ; indeed,  a continuous  history  from 
the  time  when  one  company  owned  every  mine 
furnished  the  only  possible  key.  As  for  (9),  fines 
were,  under  the  constitution  of  1833,  secured  by 
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deposit,  but  warnings  {Rep.  (1837-38),  vol.  xv.  p. 
91)  and  boycottings  {ib.  89,  90,  265  ; (1836),  p. 
22)  were  the  usual  penalties. 

The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  institutions,  of  the 
gild  dominated  this  ring,  though  much  was  in- 
explicable when  they  proclaimed  “self-interest 
their  primum  mobile  ” {Rep.  (1836),  p.  92). 
Industry  was  in  a semi-conscious  customary  stage, 
and  men  only  expected  to  justify  part  of  what 
they  did  ; and  justified  that  part  by  repeating,  as 
faithfully  and  imconsciously  as  parrots,  all  the  old 
sophisms  forged  by  the  founders  of  the  system — 
for  it  was  a system  every  part  of  which  cohered 
until  the  last.  When  one  prop  was  removed,  the 
entire  edifice  collapsed. 

Its  Death  (1844-45). — Between  1837  and  1843 
two  collieries  were  worked  by  joint-stock  companies, 
to  which  gild  methods  would  be  ultra  vires.  After 
1834  the  London  Gas  Company  defied  the  sixth 
rule,  and  treated  with  the  producer  direct  {ib. 
pp.  37,  42,  193-203).  The  competition  of  certain 
Tees-side  collieries,  which  would  not  join  the  vend, 
sent  prices  down  and  production  up,  and  induced 
the  masters  to  snap  what  looked  like  the  least 
essential  link  in  the  chain — the  seventh — and  to 
dictate  a monthly  in  lieu  of  the  old  annual  bond. 
The  Tyneside,  Wearside,  and  Tees -side  miners 
struck  against  the  new  bond  {Rep.  (1873),  vol.  x. 
p.  304  ; FjTies,  Miners  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  pp.  62,  77,  104)  and  lost.  But  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  the  masters  never  even 
proposed  to  resuscitate  what  they  had  renounced, 
hut  only  such  parts  of  it  as  appealed  to  their 
class  interest. 

Its  Successors:  a Modernised  Gild  (1844). — 
Mr.  Lambert  writes,  in  Two  Thousand  Years  of 
Gild  Life  (p.  368),  that  if  in  some  national  trade 
masters  and  men  combined  to  regulate  output 
prices,  profits,  and  wages,  this  would  be  the 
nearest  conceivable  reproduction  of  the  gild  as  it 
was  300  years  ago.  He  seems  unaware  that  a 
proposal  to  regulate  the  English  coal  trade  on  this 
basis  was  made  by  the  miners,  and  rejected  by  the 
masters  in  1844  (Fynes,  p.  50). 

The  Trust  (1845). — The  leaders  of  the  gild-ring 
tried,  and  only  just  failed,  to  erect  on  its  ruins  a 
joint-stock  company  composed  of  north  of  England 
coal-owners,  and  with  the  object  of  reviving  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  features  of  the  vend 
{Rep.  (1873),  pp.  297  et  seq.). 

The  Trade  XJnion. — In  1836  both  masters  and 
miners  wished  to  restrict  output  {Rep.  (1836),  p. 
*v.  n.),  and  this  policy  has  since  then  been  often 
put  into  practice  by  the  miners  with  the  avowed 
object  of  raising  prices  {Rep.  (1873),  p.  10) ; 
indeed  this  policy  and  object  were  the  raison 
d'Ure  of  the  coal  strike  of  1893.  Tlie  pro- 
posal of  1844,  and  the  strike  of  1844-45,  were 
bids  for  the  succession  to  the  traditions  of  the 
vend;  and  when  in  1845  the  gild -ring  tried  to 
pass  on  its  dimini.shed  torch  to  a trust,  the  miners 
Wiatched  it  from  their  hand. 

[For  the  “order  and  agreement”  of  1602,  see 
Brand,  Hist,  of  Newcastle,  ii.  273,  274  n. ; for 
“agreement”  of  1665,  see  Reports  from,  Com- 
^■issioners  (1871),  vol.  xviii.  Rep.  of  Committee, 

B ) p.  8;  for  that  of  1768,  ib.,  App.,  p.  3;  for 
“rules  ” and  “ agreement  ” of  1833-34,  see  Reports 


of  Committees  (1836),  vol.  xi.  Rep.  of  Committee 
on  the  Coal  Trade,  pp.  6-9.  Tables  and  accounts 
illustrating  different  vends  are  given  in  the  Report 
of  1871,  App.,  p.  3 [1768]. — Reports  of  Com- 
mittees (1800),  vol.  xxvi.  Report  on  the  Coal 
Trade,  p.  98  [1799].  — Reports  of  Committees 
(1830),  vol.  viii.  Rep.  of  Lords’  Committee  on  the 
Coal  Trade,  pp.  57,  58  (or  461,  462)  [1828]. — 
Rep.  of  Com.  (1836),  vol.  xi.  Report  of  Committee 
on  the  Coal  Trade,  pp.  246  et  seq.  [1835-36],  pp. 
52-55  [1836].]  j.d.k. 

VENDOR  AND  PURCHASER.  The  normal 
sale  of  land  is  in  English  law  a process  with 
three  stages. 

(1)  First  there  is  the  formation  of  the  contract  for 
sale.  Tlie  vendor  usually  embodies  Ids  ofl'er  in  two 
documents:  (a)  particulars  of  sale  which  specify  the 
locality  and  size  of  the  estate,  and  must  state  if  it  is 
anything  less  than  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  possession 
free  from  incumbrances  ; (6)  conditions  of  sale  which 
state  the  time  and  mode  in  which  details  belonging  to 
the  second  and  third  stages  shall  take  effect.  The 
acceptance  of  the  vendor’s  offer  must  be  signed  by  the 
purchaser  and  must  refer  to  the  parties,  subject  matter, 
and  price.  If  verbal,  it  is  unenforceable  unless  the 
parties  have  acted  on  it  to  an  irrevocable  extent.  (2) 
The  effect  of  the  first  stage  is  to  introduce  a stage 
intermediate  between  contract  and  conveyance ; or  in 
technical  language,  the  ownership  has  passed  in  equity 
but  not  in  law  from  vendor  to  purchaser.  During  this 
stage,  which  remotely  resembles  an  action  conducted 
without  (until  1874)  an  oral  hearing,  the  vendor  may 
not  damage  nor  alter  the  character  of  the  property  in 
possession  of  which  he  still  remains  but  as  constructive 
trustee ; and  he  must  prove  his  title  in  the  method 
prescribed  by  rules  which  have  grown  up  in  the  courts 
of  equity,  and  are  contained  but  not  codified  in  the 
Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act  1874,  and  The  Conveyancing 
Acts  1881,  pt.  ii.  and  1882,  or  by  the  conditions  agreed 
on  in  the  contract  for  sale,  or  more  often  by  a mixture 
of  these  public  rules  and  private  conditions.  If  or  in 
so  far  as  there  are  no  conditions,  the  contract  is  called 
an  “open  contract,"  and  the  rules  prevail;  but  the 
conditions,  unless  expressed  ambiguously  or  in  a manner 
calculated  to  mislead,  modify  or  replace  the  rules.  If 
the  contract  is  “open”  the  vendor  must  produce  an 
abstract  of  all  documents  and  events  material  to  his 
title,  and  must  produce  originals  of  deeds,  marriage  and 
death  certificates,  etc.,  for  verification  with  the  abstract, 
and  the  abstract  so  verified  must  prove  that  he  has 
power  to  sell  the  property  in  the  way  in  which  he  has 
offered  to  sell  it.  Tlie  proof  need  only  go  back  forty 
years,  and  must  be  as  strict  as  in  an  action,  but  facts 
recited  in  documents  twenty  years  old  prove  tliemselves  ; 
and  purchasers  of  leaseholds  cannot  call  for  the  freehold 
title.  There  are  few  titles  which  can  pass  unscathed 
through  this  ordeal ; but  the  purchaser  must  point  out 
flaws  to  the  vendor  within  reasonable  time,  or  else  it 
will  be  assumed  that  he  has  waived  them.  Conditions 
of  sale  are  usually  framed  preventing  the  purchaser 
from  making  these  objections,  or  enabling  the  vendor  to 
meet  them  by  statutory  declarations,  by  compensation,  or 
by  some  answer  which  would  not,  in  the  absence  of  such 
conditions,  be  binding.  If  there  are  no  flaws  of  title  or 
all  flaws  are  waived,  adjusted,  or  removed,  the  vendor’s 
case  against  the  purchaser  is  complete,  and  the  purchaser 
completes  his  case  against  the  vendor  by  tendering  to 
him  the  price  and  a deed  of  conveyance  which  is  in 
accordance  with  and,  if  properly  drawn,  supersedes  the 
preliminary  contract  and  negotiations.  Disputes  on 
these  matters  or  on  any  isolated  points  which  do  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  contract  as  a whole  are,  since 
1874,  settled  by  summary  oral  procedure  in  the  chancery 
division.  (3)  With  the  execution  of  the  conveyance 
and  payment  of  the  price,  which  until  payment  is  a 
lien  on  the  property,  the  relation  of  vendoranu  purchaser 
ceases,  and  the  estate  which  the  vendor  had  power  to 
convey,  vests  in  the  purchaser.  Up  to  that  date  they 
have  been  united  by  numerous  reciprocal  duties.  The 
most  important  duty  is  not  to  mislead  ; and  the  vendor, 
and  in  rare  cases  the  purchaser,  have  the  additional 
duty  to  disclose  “latent"  defects  which  the  other 
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party  has  no  means  of  discovering  for  himself.  Breaches 
of  duty  by  one  party,  unless  condoned  or  written  olf 
against  breaches  of  duty  by  the  other  party,  disentitle 
him  to  equitable  relief.  Equitable  relief  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  chancery  division,  and  consists  of 
the  following  ascending  scale  of  remedies : (1)  the  court 
remains  neutral ; (2)  or  grants  damage  in  lieu  of  specific 
performance ; (3)  or  specific  performance  (a)  of  the 
contract  (b)  plus  a new  term,  or  (c)  plus  comjwnsation 
making  good  any  breach  of  duty ; (4)  rescinds  the 
contract,  and  if  purchaser  is  plaintiff,  may  order  his 
deposit  (if  any)  to  be  returned  with  interest,  and  may 
charge  the  property  therewith ; (5)  orders  the  contract 
to  be  delivered  up  and  cancelled.  If  equitable  relief  is 
not  asked  for  an  action  for  damages  for  breach  of 
contract  or  for  Tort  (Law  Reports,  1891,  2 Q.B.  456)  or  for 
money  had  and  received,  may  be  brought  in  tlie  Queen’s 
Bench  division,  or  in  minor  cases  in  the  county  court. 

Exceptional  Cases.  Where  land  is  sold  by  forced  sale 
to  a public  body  under  the  Lands’  Clauses’  Act  1845, 
parties  under  disability  may  contract  to  sell  and  sell, 
the  purchaser  may  enter  into  possession  after  paying  a 
deposit  and  on  giving  a bond,  conveyance  vests  in  the 
purchaser,  all  estates  which  have  been  paid  fbr,  and 
outstanding  estates  when  they  are  paid  for,  and  if  the 
vendor  will  not  convey  the  purchaser  may  dispense 
with  it.  Briefly  (1)  the  capacity  to  contract  is  enlarged ; 
(2)  the  completion  of  the  contract  takes  effect  as  an 
out-and-out  sale  in  certain  cases.  Othenvise  the  process 
is  as  above. 

The  provisions  for  registration  in  the  Land  Transfer 
Acts  1875  and  1897  alter  the  whole  process  described  in 
the  above,  ^he  purchaser  of  registered  land  acquires 
no  property  by  the  conveyance,  but  acquires  the  entire 
ownership  by  entry  on  the  registry ; and  no  investiga- 
tion of  title  takes  place  in  the  case  of  an  absolute  title. 

In  so  far  as  the  title  is  registered  as  less  than  absolute 
the  ordinary  rules  prevail.  The  act  of  1897  is  the  first 
to  contain  compulsory  provisions ; which,  however,  do 
not  come  into  force  in  any  district  unless  adopted  by  the 
county  council. 

[E.  Sugden,  Vendors  and  Purchasers  of  Estates,  1805, 
1862. — J.  H.  Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers  of  Real  Estate, 
1888.]  j.  D.  R, 

VENTURI,  Giambattista  (1746  - 1822). 
Born  at  Bibbiano  (Reggio  Emilia).  He  was  an 
abbe  and  a man  of  great  and  varied  attainments, 
be  studied  mathematics  and  physics,  literature 
and  history.  He  occupied  himself  greatly  with 
economic  and  financial  questions  on  these 
subjects,  ivTote  and  held  discussions  with  able 
economists.  He  held  many  public  offices  in 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  was  professor  of  geometry 
and  physics  at  the  university,  state  engineer,  and 
assayer  of  the  mint.  Later  on  he  held  offices 
in  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

Among  his  works  of  interest  to  economists  is 
a report  illustrating  the  advantages  of  the  decimal 
system,  his  Pareri  di  finanm,  preserved  in  manu- 
script in  the  archives  of  Modena.  Montanari 
attributed  to  Venturi  an  anonymous  article 
published  in  the  JVuovo  giomale  dei  lettemti 
d’ Italia,  printed  in  Modena  in  1773  ; in  this  work 
the  author  reviews  the  Meditazioni  sulV  econoviia 
politica  by  Verui,  he  mainly  discusses  the  theory 
of  value,  and  fiercely  criticises  the  mathematical 
method  applied  to  political  economy,  used  by 
Erisi,  who  edited  Verri,  in  a series  of  notes  on  his 
work — Rapporlo  della  commissions  di  commercio, 
etc.,  sopra  d sistema  da  adottarsi  nolle  nuove 
misfire,  monete  e pesi  della  repubblica,  1798. — 
Pareri  di  finanza  (manuscript).  [Do  Brignoli, 
Memoria  biogra/iea  del  cavalier  abate  Oiambattista 
Venturi,  183.5. — Montanari,  La  teoria  matematica 
del  valore  ed  uno  scriltore  cmiliano  del  secolo 
tcorso,  1891.] 

VENUSTI,  M.  Antonio  Maria  (16th 


century),  was  the  author  of  two  works  on 
commerce,  one  containing  a defence  of  trade, 
particularly  of  wholesale  trade  ; the  other  a 
development  of  a theory  on  value,  which, 
though  unoriginal  and  obviously  inspired  by 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  merits  mention  for  the  fluency  of  its 
explanations. 

Venusti  examines  into  the  elements  of  a just 
price  (see  Justom  Pretium)  which  he  considers 
to  be  the  one  prevailing  at  the  time  and  place  of  a 
contract — the  circumstances  of  selling  and  buying, 
the  quantity  of  goods  and  money,  the  number  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  and  the  convenience  and  use- 
fulness of  the  bargain,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  upright  men  incapable  of  dishonesty. 

Venusti  makes  a minute  analysis  of  these 
elements,  illustrating  them  by  the  theory  of 
Supply  and  Demand,  and  to  some  extent  opposing 
this  by  the  theory  of  cost  of  production,  asserting 
that  giusto  prezzo  springs  from  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  goods,  and  of  merchants  and  money, 
not  from  cost,  lalx)ur,  or  risk. 

Discorso  cT  intomo  alia  meroantia. — IstUuticme 
dei  mercarUi  : both  published  in  one  volume  en- 
titled Qompendio  utiUssimo  di  quelle  cose  le  quali 
a nobili  e christiani  mercanti  appartengono,  1591. 

[Gobbi,  L’economia  politica  negli  scrUtori  Uali- 
ani  del  secolo  XVI.-XVIL,  18S9. — Montanari, 
Oontrxbvio  alia  storia  ddla  teoria  del  valore, 
1889.]  u.  R. 

VERDERERS.  See  Forests,  Medi^tal. 

VERGANI,  Paolo  (18th  century).  The 
author  of  an  important  work  on  the  custom- 
houses of  the  papal  states,  containing  many 
facts  and  intelligent  opinions.  Vergani  studies 
the  principles  of  customs  regulations,  and  in 
particular  the  tariff  of  customs  duties  established 
by  Pius  VI.,  at  the  same  time  he  explains  the 
ideas  of  the  day  on  customs  duties  in  the  most 
civilised  states. 

He  advocates  moderate  and  temporary  protec- 
tion ; criticises  the  Physiocra’TS,  and  explains  the 
point  of  view  they  started  from  in  order  to  support 
absolute  freedom  in  trade  ; he  combats  the  theory 
that  .agriculture,  and  above  all  things  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals,  constitutes  the  only  true  wealth  of 
a nation  ; he  would  establi.sh  a new  financial 
system  in  the  papal  states  promoting  manufacture. 
Vergani  starts  from  the  principle  of  protection  for 
national  industries,  with  a corresponding  system 
of  taxation,  at  least  until  other  states  adopt  a 
similar  taxation,  and  until  the  industries  have 
re.ached  a certfiiu  degree  of  development.  He 
admits,  like  Verri,  th.at  if  all  nations  agreed  to 
abolish  the  taxation  of  goods,  then  universal  and 
unlimited  freedom  would  not  be  injurious  to  the 
arts.  He  also  studies  the  details  of  customs 
duties  and  advises  the  transformation  of  dulie.s 
ad  valorem  into  specific  duties,  thus  showing  his 
perception  of  the  most  correct  system  of  technical 
tax.ation. 

Vergani  treats  the  subject  of  customs  duties 
with  great  breadth,  and  his  book  may  be  regarded 
ns  a complete  treatise  on  the  subject— its  breadth 
of  ideas,  wide  technical  observation  and  clear 
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expositions,  placing  him  among  the  first  financial 
theorists  of  his  day. 

Dell’  importanza  e dei  pregi  del  nuovo  sistema 
di  fiiumm  dello  stato  pontifido,  1794. 

[Ricca  Salerno,  Storm  delle  dottnne  firmnziarie 
in  Italia,  1881. — Gohbi,  La  concorrenza  estera  e gli 
antichi  ecoiwmisti  italiani,  1884. — Graziani,  Le 
idee  economiche  deyli  economisti  emiliani  e 
roffui^woK,  1893.]  u.  k. 

VERRI,  Pietro  (1728-1796)  was  bom  at 
Milan,  of  a noble  family  ; he  first  entered  the 
army  and  fought  at  Soran  in  the  Austi'o- 
Prassian  war. 

At  Vienna  he  commenced  the  study  of 
economics,  and  wrote  the  Elenmxti  di  com- 
mercio ; he  continued  these  studies  in  other 
publications  after  his  return  to  Italy.  In 
1765  he  was  made  a member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  economics,  and  then  privy  councillor 
of  state.  He  played  an  important  part  in  the 
financial  reforms  of  the  Milanese  states,  especi- 
ally in  the  reform  of  the  customs  duties  tariff, 
which  was  entrasted  to  him.  In  1786  he 
retired  into  private  life  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  studies  ; later  on,  he  again  took  oflBce  at 
Milan,  after  the  entry  of  the  French. 

Verri’s  principal  work  is  the  Meditazioni  sulV 
economia  politica  several  times  reprinted,  also 
in  the  Custodi  collection  and  in  the  Biblioteca  del- 
V economista  serie  /“  : the  Meditazioni  were  trans- 
lated three  times  into  French,  twice  into  German, 
and  once  into  Dutch  ; they  form  the  best  summary 
of  political  economy  published  in  Italy  in  the 
last  century,  and  one  of  the  best  in  any  country. 

Verrt,  in  this  work,  makes  a minute  analysis  of 
production,  and  examines  the  different  causes 
which  allow  a country  to  gain  wealth  or  prevent 
it  from  enriching  itself  by  an  excess  of  production 
over  consumption,  thus  obtaining  a maximum 
produce  on  which  the  increase  of  population 
depends. 

Verri  is  not  content  with  abstract  theory,  but 
studies  the  actual  conditions  of  different  countries, 
observing  the  causes  which  render  changes 
necessary  in  legislative  regulations. 

He  is,  therefore,  eclectic ; this  is  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  question  of  international  trade, 
which  he  examines  with  great  width  of  view. 
Without  altogether  abandoning  the  principle  of 
the  balance  of  trade,  Verri  severely  criticises 
it ; at  the  same  time  he  combats  the  Physiocrats, 
showing  the  productiveness  of  manufactories.  He 
advocates  free  trade  internally,  and  the  free  ex- 
port of  corn,  at  the  same  time  he  allows  taxation 
on  the  export  of  raw  materials,  and  on  the  import 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods  ; he  would  protect 
national  industries,  observing  that  the  abolition  of 
customs  duties  would  be  prudent  if  simultaneously 
adopted  by  all  nations,  but  injurious  to  any  one 
nation  doing  so  if  the  others  continued  these  duties. 

Verri  combats  an  unequal  division  of  wealth 
and  excessive  concentration  of  great  properties. 
He  displays  sound  ideas  on  value,  though  he  does 
not  attain  to  the  conception  of  normal  value  (see 
Valub),  and  endeavours  to  reduce  the  laws  of  value 
Bolely  to  the  principle  of  Demand  and  Supply. 


Verri’s  Meditazioni  contain  also  a perfected 
and  in  some  part  original  theory  on  taxation.  He 
considers  taxation  to  be  a payment  made  by  a 
person  to  the  public  exchequer  of  a portion  of  his 
possessions  in  order  that  he  may  in  safety  enjoy 
the  remainder,  its  necessary  limit  being  fixed  by 
the  amount  of  public  expenditure  incurred  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  This  becomes  injurious 
when  it  exceeds  the  economic  resources  of  a 
country,  and  is  not  proportional  to  the  general 
wealth,  or  unequally  imposed  among  private 
individuals.  Every  tax  tends  naturally  to  level 
itself  uniformly  on  each  citizen  in  proportion  to 
that  which  each  consumes.  The  most  equitable 
tax  is  that  which  falls  directly  on  the  largest 
consumers,  owners  of  land,  buildings,  and  goods, 
on  whom  in  any  case  all  taxes  would  fall. 

Verri,  therefore,  proposes  a tax  on  land  to  reach 
land-owners,  customs  duties  to  touch  merchants 
and  those  engaged  in  trade — maintaining  that 
eventually  these  taxes  would  reach  all  consumers. 

It  is  easy  from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day  to 
criticise  Verri’s  system  of  taxation,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  it  from  being  the  best  plan  which 
could  then  have  been  designed,  and  in  principle 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  systems  elaborated  later. 

Some  of  Verri’s  other  writings  are  of  great 
importance.  In  his  philosophic  discourses.  Dis- 
cord di  argomento  flosofico,  he  takes  broad  views 
of  social  economy,  discussing  the  national  inclina- 
tion of  man  to  happiness,  the  “ calculus  of  pains 
and  pleasures,”  and  the  favourable  influence  of 
the  severer  climates  on  economic  development 
over  the  more  relaxing  southern  countries  of  the 
world.  His  Memorie  storiche,  published  after  his 
death,  on  the  history  of  trade  in  the  Milanese 
states,  are  amongst  the  most  noteworthy  works 
on  Italian  economic  and  financial  history. 

Elementi  del  commercio,  1765. — Memorie  sid- 
V economia  pzibhlica  dello  statodi  Milano,  1768. — 
Meditazioni  sulV  economia  politica,  1771. — Rifles- 
sioni  svlle  leggi  vincolanti  principalmente  net 
commercio  dei  grani,  1796. — Discorsi,  etc.,  1781. 

[Ugoni,  Della  letteratura  italiana  nella  seconda 
metd  del  secolo  XVIII.,  1821. — Cossa,  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy,  1893. — 
Ricca  Salerno,  Storia  delle  dottrine  finanziarie  in 
Italia,  1891. — Gobbi,  La  concorrenza  estera  e gli 
antichi  economisti  italiani,  1884.  — Bouvy,  Le 
comte  P.  Verri,  1889.]  u.  r. 

VERT.  “Bonnet  Vert”  or  “green  cap,” 
in  old  French  law  meant  a bankrupt  who  had 
satisfied  the  courts.  In  Scotland,  where  some- 
thing like  the  French  practice  was  adopted,  the 
cleared  bankrupt  went  about  in  a yellow  cap 
(cp.  White  Bonnet). 

[See  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.  p. 
70  (ch.  Ixxxv.)].  J.  B. 

VETHAKE,  Henry  (1792-1866),  was  born 
in  British  Guiana  and  died  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  been  eonnected  with  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  various  eapacities 
for  thirty  years.  Ho  took  his  first  degree  at 
Columbia  College  (New  York)  in  1808,  and 
taught  mathematics  and  allied  subjects  in  the 
same  institution  (1813),  in  Queen’s  College, 
now  Rutger’s  (1813-1817),  in  Prinoeton  College 
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(1817-1821),  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania  (1821-1829),  and  in  the  uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York  (1832-1835). 
In  1835  he  became  president  of  Washington 
College  (Le.xington,  Virginia),  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  chosen  vice-provost,  and  in  1854  provost. 
Shortly  after  becoming  provost  he  exchanged 
his  chair  of  mathematics  for  that  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy.  After  resigning  the 
provostship,  he  remained  emeritus  professor  in 
the  univei’sity,  while  engaged  in  teaching  higher 
mathematics  in  the  Philadelijhia  Polytechnic 
College. 

Although  never  uominally  au  instructor  in 
political  economy,  he  jirobably  taught  that  subject 
in  at  least  four  of  the  schools  with  which  lie 
was  connected,  since  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  (Philadelphia,  1838),  published  two 
years  after  he  became  a professor  in  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  dedicated  “to  the  numerous 
young  men  who  at  different  periods  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  have  attended  his  lectures  on 
political  economy.”  This  work  is  a sj'stematic 
■exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science  as  then 
generally  held  in  England  and  France.  It  avoids 
all  reference  to  writers  whose  views  differ  from 
his  own.  He  attempts  a few  innovations,  prominent 
among  them,  the  extension  of  the  definition  of 
wealth  and  of  capital  to  include  immaterial  or 
intellectual  products,  which  the  author  himself 
calls  a hold  iunovation,  though  he  might  have 
discovered  precedent  for  it  among  classical  writers. 

Of  greater  practical  value  was  his  American 
edition  of  J.  R.  M'Colloch’s  {q.v.)  Dictionary  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation  (Phila- 
delphia, 1847).  He  added  many  vaiuable  articles, 
e.g.  “A  Historical  Account  of  Banking  in  the 
United  States  ” (36  pp.),  and  short  supplementary 
notes  on  such  subjects  as  American  Coinage; 
Aliens  in  the  United  States,  etc.  K.  T.  d. 

VICESIMA  HAEREDITATUM.  A tax 
upon  successions  to  property,  usually  said  to 
have  been  established  by  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
In  the  Roman  republic  direct  taxation  of  citizens 
had  never  been  more  than  occasional,  and 
had  become  obsolete  \vith  the  growth  of  the 
provincial  revenues.  The  reorganisation  of 
the  state  by  Augustus  involved  a gi'cat  in- 
crease in  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  it 
became  necessary  that  Italy  should,  as  well 
as  the  provinces,  contribute  regularly  to  the 
public  expenditure.  As  it  was  not  convenient 
to  subject  Italian  soil  to  tlie  land  tax  levied 
on  the  provinces,  an  equivalent  was  taken  on 
this  tax  on  successions.  As  the  name  shows, 
it  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent  Exemp- 
tions were  granted  in  favour  of  direct  heirs  and 
of  persons  taking  legacies  or  inheritances  below 
a fixed  minimum.  Tlie  Emperor  Caracalla 
extended  this  tax  to  the  whole  empire  by  con- 
ferring the  citizenship  of  Rome  on  all  its  in- 
habitants other  than  slaves.  He  is  also  said 


to  have  raised  it  to  10  per  cent.  Soon  afur 
his  death  it  was  reduced  to  its  old  figure.  I: 
disappeared  in  the  later  times  of  the  empire. 

F.  c.  M. 

VICO,  Giambattista  (1668-1744),  was  bom 
at  Naples,  the  son  of  a bookseller,  studied 
philosophy  under  the  Jesuits,  and  adopted  the 
profession  of  advocate,  which,  however,  be  soon 
renounced.  The  patronage  of  the  bishop  of 
Ischia  procured  for  him  employment  as  teacher 
of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  the  Marquis 
Domenico  Rocca ; this  office  he  held  for  nine 
j'cars,  during  which  he  earnestly  pursued  his 
studies.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  university  of  Naples,  which  office  he 
fiUed  during  forty  years,  not  having  obtained 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition — the  chair  of 
jurisprudence  in  that  university.  In  1744, 
the  year  in  which  he  died,  he  was  nominated 
historiographer  to  the  king  of  Naples. 


Vico  was  undoubtedly  a great  and  original  genius. 
Professor  Flint  is  justified  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  him  “without  feeling  oneself 
in  contact  with  a singularly  profound  and  power- 
ful intelligence.  ” The  work  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion rests  is  Principii  di  una  Sdenza  Xnora 
d’  intomo  alia  commune  naiura  delle  nasUmi,  per  It 
qiudi  si  ritrovano  aliri principii  dd  diritto  natura '« 
delle  genti  (1st  ed.,  1725  ; 2nd  e<L  much  altered, 
1730).  This  book,  on  its  publication,  made  an 
impression  in  Italy,  especially  among  learned  circles 
at  Venice,  but  was  scarcely  noticed  at  all  in  other 
European  countries  before  the  19th  century. 
Herder  and  Wolf  referred  to  it ; Salfi  called  the 
attention  of  the  French  public  to  it ; and  Michelet 
published,  in  1835,  CEuvres  choisies  de  Vico,  con- 
taining a paraphrase  of  the  Sdenza  Xtiova,  with 
an  introduction  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
author.  Vico’s  object  w.as  to  construct  “an  ideal 
and  eternal  history,”  whose  phases  should  serve  as 
tj'pas  of  the  actual  revolutions  of  all  ages,  vfithin 
which  all  the  histories  of  particular  nations  shonld 
take  their  places  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  progress, 
maturity,  decline,  and  end.  From  the  common 
nature  of  nations  conies  amongst  all  peoples  a “con- 
stant and  universal  knowledge  of  things  human 
and  divine,”  and  thus  is  discovered,  as  a principal 
corollary  of  the  Sdenza  Xuova,  a system  of  natural 
law — au  “ eternal  ideal  law,  which  is  in  force  in 
the  universal  city,  a city  founded  in  the  thought 
of  God,  and  in  the  form  of  which  are  instituted 
the  cities  of  all  times  and  countries.”  His  ideas 
are  habitually  clothed  in  theological  and  meta- 
physical forms  ; but  many  of  them  admit  of  a 
scientific  interpretation  and  correspond  to  doc- 
trines of  positive  sociology. 

The  threefold  basis  common  to  all  societies  is,  in 
his  view,  religion,  the  institution  of  marriage, 
and  respect  for  the  tomb  ; every  community 
passes  through  three  stages — a divine,  a heroic, 
and  a human  age — with  successive  systems  of  law, 
political  constitution,  morality,  respectively  cor- 
responding to  and  characterising  these.  But  he 
does  not  go  beyond  this  movement  of  each  society, 
which  he  regards  as  indefinitely  recurrent ; he 
does  not  study,  or  apparently  recognise,  the  con- 
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tinuous  life  of  humanity — represented,  not  by  a 
series  of  cycles,  but  by  a rectilineal  progression, 
only  modified  by  frequent  oscillations.  He  failed 
to  create  the  philosophy  of  history  ; but  he  gave 
a strong  impulse  to  the  study,  supplying  many 
hints  towards  solving  its  special  problems.  For 
the  Cartesian  criterion  of  individual  feeling  he 
substitutes  the  seyisus  communis  of  the  race, 
the  spontaneous  impression  of  the  mass  — of  a 
whole  people — of  mankind  ; considering  that  most 
wTiters  make  too  much  of  the  “inexplicable 
superiority  of  a few  great  men,”  as  explaining 
historical  facts  ; such  men  he  regards  as  products 
of  their  age  ; they  are,  as  is  now  said,  organs  of 
humanity. 

Vico  was  not  specially  an  economist ; but  his 
ideas  on  the  nature  and  life  of  political  com- 
munities are  valuable  to  the  economist,  who 
cannot  correctly  understand  the  phenomena  with 
which  he  is  primarily  concerned,  if  he  does  not 
view  them  in  relation  to  the  general  structure  and 
development  of  society. 

There  is  a complete  edition  of  Vico’s  works  by 
Giuseppe  Ferrari,  in  6 vols.  (Milan,  1844).  The 
Scienza  Xuova  has  been  literally  translated  into 
French  by  the  Princess  Belgiojoso  (1844).  There 
is  no  English  translation. 

[Introduction  to  Michelet’s  (Euvres  de  Vico. — 
Professor  Flint’s  Vico  in  Blackwood’s  Philosophical 
Classics  for  English  Readers.\  J.  K.  i. 

VICTUAL  BRETHREN.  These  were  a 
privateering  organisation  formed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  their 
wars  with  Waldemar  of  Denmark.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace  the  freebooters  turned 
their  hand  against  every  one,  and  though  as  a 
federation  they  soon  ceased  to  exist,  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic  were  in  a state  approaching 
anarchy  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  From  this  disturbed  state  of  afl'airs 
England  reaped  much  good.  For  the  Hansards 
claimed  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  Baltic, 
and  Denmark  of  Iceland,  and  just  as  their 
power  began  to  wane,  the  attacks  of  the  Victual 
Brethren  gave  the  English  an  excuse  for  re- 
prisals. The  coasts  of  England  were  continually 
ravaged  by  the  North  Sea  pirates  ; Scarborough, 
Sandwich,  and  Southampton  were  pillaged  and 
burned  ; London  and  Norwich  had  to  defend 
themselves.  Many  English  ships  were  captured 
by  freebooters  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  lived  in  fear  of  kidnappers.  Of  course 
reprisals  were  made,  and  now  and  again  a 
payment  settled  the  claims  of  England  and 
some  Han.se  Towns  upon  each  other.  How- 
ever the  outcome  of  all  this  anarchy  was  in 
favour  of  England.  'Through  the  quarrel  of 
Denmark  and  the  Hansards  she  had  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  Ea.stland 
Company  was  formed  to  trade  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  Regardless  of  International  Law, 
English  ships  carried  on  a clandestine  trade 
with  Iceland  in  furs  and  fish,  and,  in  spite  of 
reprisals,  persisted  in  it.  Moreover  the  need 
of  combination  forced  England  to  realise  the 


necessity  of  a navy.  Convoys  of  ships  began 
to  be  formed,  and  in  1406  the  merchants  were 
authorised  to  take  dues  on  staple  exports  and 
3s.  on  every  cask  of  imported  wine  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  two  admirals,  appointed  by  the 
king,  to  defend  the  north  and  south  coasts. 
In  a few  years  this  system  broke  down,  but  in 
1453  the  earls  Salisbury,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester, 
and  Wiltshire,  and  Lord  Sturton,  were  em- 
powered to  collect  Tonnage  and  Poundage, 
and  to  raise  money  on  the  security  of  these 
taxes,  in  payment  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts. 
Though  this  arrangement  also  speedily  failed, 
a precedent  had  been  set  that  in  the  end 
prevailed.  l.  r.  h. 

VIDAL,  Francois  (5.  1812),  marked  the 
transition  in  France  from  the  utopian  socialism 
of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier  to  collectivist 
socialism. 

In  his  works,  as  in  those  of  his  contemporary 
Pecqueur  — both  now  nearly  forgotten  — the 
principal  doctrines  of  collectivism  are  clearly 
expressed  and  reduced  to  formulas  ; among  these 
are  the  so-called  “ iron-law  ” of  wages,  the 
theory  that  wealth  is  the  produce  of  the  work  “ of 
others  ” (d’autrui),  and  that  economic  evolution 
leads  infallibly  to  the  socialisation  of  the  land 
and  of  capital. 

Vidal,  however,  does  not  go  so  far  as  this  in 
his  conclusions.  He  contents  himself  with  co- 
operation for  producers,  profit-sharing  for 
labourers,  and  a minimum  wage  fixed  by  law. 

His  principal  works  are  De  la  ripartition  des 
richesses  et  de  la  justice  distributive  (1846),  a 
critical  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
liberal  school  and  those  of  the  principal  French 
socialists,  interesting  even  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  Vivre  en  travaUlant  (1848).  o.  g. 

VIGANO,  Francesco  (1807-1891),  was 
born  at  Cigognola  (Como)  ; died  at  Milan.  In 
1828  he  was  exiled  by  the  Austrian  government 
and  travelled  abroad  for  many  years.  While 
in  Paris  he  joined  the  Saint  Simonians  (see 
Saint  Simon)  ; later  on  he  supported  Mazzini, 
and  conspired  with  him  in  Italy.  For  thirty 
years  Vigano  taught  commercial  science  at  the 
technical  high  school  in  Milan. 

After  1843  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to. 
promoting  international  peace  and  the  extension 
of  co-operative  societies,  devoting  himself  to  the 
cause  enthusiastically  and  untiringly  until  his 
death,  not  only  by  words,  but  by  giving  up  his 
fortune  and  by  writing  numerous  works  on  the 
subject — many  were  translated  into  different 
languages. 

The  two  most  important  are : La  fratellanza 
umana,  1873  (tran.slated  into  French).— AeJauc/ie 
popolari,  2nd  ed.,  1875.  u.  R. 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES.  In  theory  “an 
organised  self-acting  group  of  . . . families  ex- 
ercising a common  proprietorship  over  a definite 
tract  of  land  {flaine)  but  setting  aside  for  the 
moment  this  and  other  dicta,  and  not  stopping 
to  discuss  side-issues  respecting  the  Manor 
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{q.v.)i  it  may  be  said  that  a village  community 
of  the  kind  met  with  in  England  in  the  11th 
century  consisted  of  a body  of  men  of  various 
degrees  of  personal  freedom,  cultivating,  by  co- 
operative industry,  open  fields  which  chiefly 
belonged  to  a lord.  Some  were  free  and  owmed 
the  acre  strips  they  ploughed  ; some  were  in  a 
modified  state  of  bondage,  and  held  their  land  by 
the  render  of  agricultural  services  (see  Services, 
Prediat,  and  Military)  ; and  a small  and  fast- 
diminishing  number  of  others  were  in  absolute 
slavery  to  a lord  who  owned  both  them  and 
the  bulk  of  the  land  his  group  of  peasants  were 
cultivating  (see  Villanus  and  Servus).  The 
village  was  a cluster  of  cottages,  often  gathered 
closely  round  a church,  and  contained  not  only 
the  cultivators  and  their  Reeve  {q.v.),  but  the 
smiths,  carpenters,  tilers,  and  others  whose  labour 
was  essential  towards  rendering  the  village 
completely  self-sufficing  in  an  economic  sense, 
and  whose  work  at  forge  or  bench  was  repaid  by 
a settled  share  of  the  results  of  cultivation. 

A walk  through  the  flat  country  westward  of 
Bruges,  or  a railway  journey  between  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Cologne,  will  show  the  lineal  re- 
presentatives of  similar  village  clusters  in  the  midst 
of  hedgeless,  houseless,  stretches  of  open  country 
which  the  present  inhabitants  of  each  cluster  are 
tilling.  Sight  will  not  make  us  too  readily  aware 
of  the  exchange  of  produce  for  money  which  now 
goes  on,  or  of  the  irrevocable  change  in  personal 
status  which  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  but  we  may  accept  the  assistance  of 
external  forms  and  realise  from  them  what  a true 
village  community  must  once  have  been. 

In  races  which  tend  towards  improvement, 
blood-relatiouships  and  the  social  instincts  of  man 
would  suffice  to  congregate  the  humbler  elements 
of  a population  engaged  in  field  labonr  into  such 
village  communities  as  those  described;  butexternal 
forces  might  have  the  same  result,  and  thus  many 
questions  arise  on  the  history  of  these  groups. 

Were  village  communities  really  primitive  in- 
stitutions ? Did  they  start  as  free  or  unfree  ? If 
the  manorial  system  was  superinduced  so  as  to  form 
an  external  sliell  to  the  village  community,  when 
and  how  did  it  happen  ? What  was  the  relation 
of  the  village  community  to  the  tribal  system  with 
its  constant  redistributions  of  land  ? Is  it  true  that 
“joint-ownership,  and  not  separate  ownership,  is 
the  really  archaic  institution  ” ? But  the  answers 
ns  yet  given  to  these  and  other  queries  do  not 
resolve  all  doubts. 

Setting  aside  witers  like  G.  L.  Gomme,  who 
draws  evidonco  from  the  Russian  Mir  {q.v.)  and 
the  customs  of  Fiji,  P.  Seebohm’s  English  Village 
Communiiy  deserves  early  and  careful  attention. 

With  respect  to  England,  Seebohm  states  his 
conclusion  that  there  have  always  been  two  rural 
systems,  the  tribal  community  in  the  west,  and  the 
village  community  in  the  east,  each  connected  with 
its  own  special  form  of  open-field  cultivation.  Both 
he  believes  to  have  been  iire-Roman.  The  village 
community  in  eastern  England  was  connected 
with  a settled  agriculture  which  was  apparently 
improved  (iuriug  the  Roman  occu]mtion,  and  was 


carried  on  under  the  Three-Field  form  of  the 
open-field  system,  which  became  the  shell  of  the 
village  community.  The  quality  of  the  holdings, 
and  the  succession  of  a single  tenant  which  pre- 
served it,  were  signs,  not  of  an  original  allodial 
allotment  on  the  German  Mare  System,  but  of  a 
settled  Serfdom  under  a lordship,  each  tenant 
having  but  the  user  of  the  land  at  the  w-ill  of  the 
lord.  This  serfdom,  Seebohm  thinks  was  to  the 
masses  of  the  population  not  a degradation,  but  a 
rise  from  a once  more  general  slavery.  In  western 
England  he  sees  the  tribal  community,  of  a pasioral 
rather  than  an  agricultural  type,  bound  together  by 
ties  of  blood-relationship  and  further  distinguished 
by  the  redistribution  of  lands  (see  Tribal  System). 

The  manorial  system,  however,  was  not,  Seebohm 
thinks,  a mere  development  from  the  German  tribal 
system  described  by  Tacitus.  There  was  a Roman 
element  in  it,  derived  from  the  villa  with  its  cdoni, 
trihutarii,  and  slaves  working  under  the  vUlicu*, 
and  the  manorial  estate  became  the  predominant 
form  of  land  ownership  in  what  had  once  been 
Roman  provinces  on  the  continent.  Thus  the 
German  successors  of  Roman  lords  of  villas  became 
in  turn  manorial  lords,  whilst  the  coloni  and  others 
remaining  on  the  land  apparently  became,  “ with 
scarcely  a visible  change,  a community  of  serfa” 
He  thinks  that  Pliny’s  words  {SaJL  Hist.,  iviL  4) 
as  to  Belgic  Britain  indicate  a one-field  system, 
and  that  the  three-course  rotation  of  crops  was 
introduced  by  the  Roman  conquerors,  so  that  the 
open  fields  round  the  villa  of  the  Roman  lord, 
cnltivated  by  his  coloni,  tributarii,  Uii,  and  slaves, 
may  have  been  at  once  arranged  on  the  three-field 
system.  Indeed  he  quotes  from  Siculus  Flaocus 
(Lachmann,  p.  152)  the  case  of  possessores  who  do 
not  own  continnas  terras,  sed  particulas  quasdam 
in  diversis  locis,  intervenieniibus  complurium  pos- 
sessionibus,  “words  which  amount  to  a partial 
description  of  the  open-field  system.” 

Like  many  other  students  of  history,  Seebohm 
disbelieves  in  the  total  obliteration  of  the  Romanised 
Briton,  and  thinks  that,  taking  England  as  a whole, 
the  continuity  between  the  Roman  and  English 
system  of  land  niauagement  was  not  really  broken, 
and  that  the  earlier  “ hatns  ” and  “ tu7is  ” of  Etbcl- 
bert’s  laws  were  undonbtedly  manors. 

The  theories  included  under  the  mark  system 
of  the  Germanists  have  been  vigorously  attacked  by 
FusTEL  DE  CoULANGKS,  who  considered  that  he 
had  swept  away  all  historical  basis  from  them, 
leaving  primitive  communism  as  an  unproved 
possibility.  Certainly  he  has  shown  that  the  word 
inarca  in  early  German  law  does  not  mean  an  area 
of  laud  held  in  common,  but  primarily  a boundary 
or  frontier,  and,  in  a derivative  sense,  the  private 
jiroperty  which  it  surrounds.  He  has  shown 
furthermore  that  a blunder  with  respect  to  a woni 
in  an  ancient  deed,  anales  for  ariales,  led  Maurer 
to  believe  in  the  periodical  redistribution  of  villa^ 
lands.  To  this  writer's  Origin  qf  Property  in 
Ixind,  Professor  Ashley  has  prefixed  a valuable 
chapter  on  the  English  manor  in  which  he  argues 
from  C-usar  {Bell.  Oall.,  v.  14)  that  the  village 
community  did  not  exist  among  the  Britons,  a« 
“most  of  those  in  the  interior  sow  no  corn,  but 
live  on  flesh  and  milk.”  Further  than  this,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  the  early  population 
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was  mainly  pastoral,  ami  tliere  is  no  trace  of  the 
village  community  among  them.  On  the  other 
hand  it  appears  from  Tacitus  {Agricola,  xix.)  that 
Britain  had  become  a corn-growing  country,  and 
later,  from  Zosimus,  that  in  a.d.  360  Julian  fetched 
corn  from  thence  in  800  vessels.  We  know  too 
from  the  Theodosian  code  (xi.  tit.  viL  2)  and 
Ammianus,  xxvii.  8.  7,  that  there  were  coloni  and 
tributarii  in  England  in  a.d.  319-368.  In  other 
words  the  very  classes  of  free,  or  imperfectly  free, 
cultivators  which  were  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
villa  were  actually  working  in  Britain  under  their 
Roman  designations,  and  the  existing  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  in  rural  districts  are  eloquent 
as  to  Eill  that  remains  to  be  proved  as  regards  the 
presence  of  the  true  villa  and  its  personnel.  These 
cultivators  were  reinforced  by  imported  bodies  of 
conquered  baibarians  who,  as  De  Coulanges  shows 
( Reckerckes  sur  gudques proUemes  d’histoire,  p.  43 ), 
became  not  Peasant  Proprietors  but  tenants 
bound  to  the  soil.  The  manor  of  continental 
Europe  was  the  continuation  of  the  villa  of  the 
Roman  domination,  and  the  features  of  the  English 
manor  run  so  closely  parallel  to  those  of  manors 
across  the  sea  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  in  the  English  mediaeval  manor  we  have  the 
Roman  villa  slightly  modified  by  the  Teutonic 
invasion. 

Vinogradoff  s important  work  on  Villainage  in 
England  presents  us  with  very  cautious  views. 
“The  communal  organisation  of  the  peasantry,” 
he  says,  “ is  more  ancient  and  more  deeply  laid 
than  the  manorial  order.”  He  argues  that  the 
open-field  system  is  so  strange  and  inconvenient 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  private  owner- 
ship, and  so  natural  and  convenient  when  regarded 
as  a communal  system,  that  it  must  be  of  the  latter 
character.  But  apparently  against  this  conclusion 
there  stands  the  fact  that  there  are  three  main  sizes 
of  holding,  the  Viroate,  bovate,  and  cotland, 
and  the  further  fact  that  these  holdings  are  indi- 
visible and  are  not  varied  according  to  the  size  of 
the  families  that  have  to  subsist  on  them.  These 
he  interprets  as  signs  that  the  institution  is  in  a 
state  of  transition,  and  is  distorted  from  its  original 
shape.  This  distortion  is  due  to  the  manor.  The 
rigidity  of  the  holdings  would,  from  a communal 
point  of  view,  be  unjust,  but  from  a manorial 
standpoint  extremely  convenient  for  keeping  intact 
the  working  units  of  service.  And  yet  the  holdings 
are  not  formed  for  manorial  purposes,  for  they 
depend  upon  another  element.  The  virgate  is  one 
quarter  of  a hide  because  two  oxen,  the  normal 
equipment  of  the  virgaiarius,  form  one  fourth  of 
the  great  plough-team  of  eight  oxen.  The  land 
■Was  thus  parcelled  out  in  units  of  oxen,  and  could 
not  be  divided  because  the  ox  could  not.  So  we 
have  in  the  scattered  acre  strips  a trace  of  communal 
allotment,  though  no  such  redivision  of  the  arable 
any  longer  occurs.  In  the  treatment  of  meadow 
and  waste  we  see,  however,  the  former  annually 
redistributed  by  lot,  and  the  latter  measured  out 
hy  limitations  of  the  number  of,  animals  that  may 
he  sent  into  it ; and  these  are  obviously  communal 
niethods  of  procedure. 

The  manor  Vinogradoff  regards  as  consisting  of 
two  elements,  the  peasant  village  and  the  demesne 
eultivated  by  its  help,  and  he  views  the  manor  as 


of  gradual  growth  and  comparatively  recent  origin. 
He  cites  the  Prestation — fowls,  cheese,  etc.,  sent 
to  the  lord,  often  at  a distance — and  the  firma 
unius  noctis,  paid  by  a village  to  the  king’s  house- 
hold, as  traces  of  something  preceding  the  manorial 
system, — signs,  indeed,  of  a former  great  over-lord 
exacting  tribute  from  a village  community,  rather 
than  a lesser  lord  close  at  hand  cultivating  land 
by  the  help  of  his  peasantry.  Another  sign  of  the 
same  he  sees  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Demesne 
consists  of  acre  strips  scattered  among  the  rest  in 
such  a way  that  all  is  cultivated  at  one  operation, 
and  the  villagers  are  not  called  up  to  the  demesne 
farm  to  work  on  stated  days.  This  he  interprets 
as  something  intermediate  between  the  tribute  paid 
to  a great  over-lord  by  a practically  self-dependent 
community,  and  the  full  manorial  system.  As  a 
further  sign  of  transition  he  cites  the  fact  that  in 
the  earlier  records  few  manorial  oflicers  appear, 
but  in  the  later  a large  class  of  “sergeants.”  In 
early  days  the  gathering  of  tribute  for  an  over-lord 
and  the  supervision  of  a few  manorial  services  did 
not  need  so  great  a staff  of  intermediaries.  A 
further  point  against  those  who  argue  for  an  original 
servile  community  is  the  constant  presence  of  free- 
holders (see  Freehold,  Historical)  who  only  do 
slight  services,  but  yet  are  full  members  of  the 
village  group  ; and  the  manorial  court  furnishes 
another  argument  for  their  presence  and  effective 
influence,  for  servile  suitors  could  never  by  them- 
selves have  acquired  the  position  of  judges  in 
litigation.  Furthermore  the  transfer  of  land  is 
effected  by  an  appeal  to  communal  testimony  (see 
Commune),  and  custom  and  self-government  prevail 
over  attempts  at  capricious  change.  Everywhere, 
even  during  the  feudal  period,  Vinogradoff  finds 
traces  remaining  of  a peasant  class  which  formerly 
lived  and  worked  in  self-dependent  communities, 
paying  tribute  to  and  owning  the  general  authority 
of  a great  over-lord,  “ whose  claims  may  be  political 
and  affect  the  semblance  of  ownership,  but  do  not 
give  rise  to  the  manorial  connection  between  estate 
and  village.” 

These  cautious  words  do  not  exclude  the  idea 
that  the  manor  is  due  to  the  Roman  occupation, 
and  they  permit  the  view  that  the  early  village 
community  was  a mixture  of  free  and  unfree 
elements. 

The  above  are  the  theories  which  appear  to  have 
the  best  claim  to  public  attention  at  present.  The 
older  notions,  which  are  generally  discarded,  are 
amply  set  forth  under  Mark  System.  Unbiassed 
study  of  the  results  of  the  Teutonic  conquest  on 
the  Romano-British  population  may  lead  to  settled 
ideas  as  regards  England.  Too  great  stress  is 
undoubtedly  laid  by  such  writers  as  Freeman  on 
extreme  expressions  used  by  the  chroniclers.  The 
city  of  Bath,  to  take  an  entirely  unnoticed  example, 
was  captured  from  the  Britons  by  Ceawlin  in  577, 
and  was  “ destroyed  ” by  the  Normans  in  1088, 
and  yet  the  Qesia  Stephani  (Rolls  ed.,  37,  38)  de- 
scribe the  “ arched  chambers  ” of  the  Roman  baths 
as  the  resort  of  invalids  and  loungers  in  the  year 
1138.  It  is  clear  that  the  heathen  Saxons  who 
would  spare  Roman  baths  might  attach  some  value 
to  Roman  agriculture,  and  might  retain,  at  least 
as  slaves,  communities  of  cultivators  who  could 
grow  corn  in  plenty  for  their  use  (see  Servus). 
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And  two  passages  from  Bede  (EngL  Hist.  Soc., 
ed.  ii.  62,  234)  are  significant  on  this  point. 
Referring  to  a date  before  705,  he  writes  of  the 
Britones  qui  Occidentalibus  Saxonibussubditi  erant, 
Britons  living  in  subjection  in  Wessex,  and  then, 
under  date  681,  he  states  that  there  were  250  send 
on  87  hides  at  Selsey.  But  there  were  7000  hides 
of  cultivable  land  in  the  South  Saxon  kingdom 
(see  Hide),  which  included  Selsey,  so  that  without 
for  a moment  insisting  on  strict  proportion,  which 
would  give  20,000  slaves,  we  get  figures  which 
cannot  at  so  early  a date  represent  Saxons  reduced 
to  bondage,  but  must  indicate  a Romano-BritLsh 
population  spared  to  act  as  labourers. 

[All  the  books  in  the  Rst  appended  to  Mark 
SvsTEM,  bear,  like  the  article  itself,  directly  upon 
village  communities.  To  them  may  be  added  the 
following  : — G.  L.  Gomme,  The  Village  Community, 
1890. — The  Nineteenth  Century,  Jan.  1896,  pp. 
69-86. — P.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond. — Baden-Powell,  The  Indian  Village  Com- 
munity, 1896.]  R.  H. 

VILLANO,  Filippo  (18th  century),  was  a 
Neapolitan  jurist. 

In  his  Discorsi  economico-politici  he  follows  the 
mercantile  system,  but  would  protect  not  only 
manufactures  but  also  agriculture.  He  studied 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  pro- 
posed the  re-organisation  of  the  taxation,  particu- 
larly as  to  taxes  on  consumption,  which  he  prefers 
to  direct  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand  he  quite  fails  to  understand 
the  question  of  the  population,  which  he  desired 
to  see  increased. 

To  combat  usury,  as  it  is  injurious  to  agriculture, 
Villano  proposes  establishing  a public  bank  to 
receive  agricultural  products  to  be  sold  at  a reason- 
able profit,  or  to  advance  money  on  them  to  the 
agriculturists. 

L’ozio  autunnale;  ovvero  discorsi  economico- 
politici,  1768-70. 

[Fornari,  Delle  teorie  economiche  nolle  provincie 
napoletane,  ii. , 1888  ; — Gobbi,  La  concorrenza 
estera,  etc.,  1888;  — Ricca  Salerno,  Storia  delle 
dottrine  finanziarie  in  Italia,  1881].  D.  R. 

VILLANUS. 

Villanus,  p.  024 ; Villein  Tenure,  p.  626 ; Villenage, 
p.  626. 

Villanus.  Strictly  a man  of  servile  con- 
dition holding  usually  one  virgate  of  land, 
that  is  the  fourth  part  of  a hide,  in  the  com- 
mon fields  of  a manor  by  base  services  ; but  the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  one  of  free  status 
who  holds  land  by  servile  tenure.  There  were 
also  villeins  not  settled  on  the  soil  who  paid 
Chevaoe  {q.v.)  for  living  outside  the  manor  as 
artificers,  and  there  must  have  been,  as  well, 
the  sons  of  villeins  acting  as  labourers,  like 
the  homines  qui  serviunt  extra  domos  patrum 
suorum  mentioned  in  the  Peterborough  Liber 
Niger  (p.  163).  The  word  villaiius,  the 
feminine  of  which  is  nativa,  is  in  an  economic 
sense  opposed  to  libere  Icnens,  while  the  corre- 
sponding terms  nativus  or  rusticus  denote  unfree 
status  a.s  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  a 


liber  hoTno  (see  Lieere  Tenentes).  Before  the  i 
conquest  it  was  the  equivalent  of  cecrrl  or  gebur, 
as  in  the  lieeiitudines  (Thorpe,  AtuderU  Laws, 
p.  185)  and  the  body  of  108,407  viUani  of 
Domesday  no  doubt  included  these  classes,  and 
probably,  too,  many  free  men  holding  in 
villeinage,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Domesday  treats  of  units  of  taxation  and  units  i 
of  service,  and  was  a census  of  responsibiliry 
and  geldability,  not  of  men  and  their  status. 

The  ceorls  had  at  an  earlier  date  been  person- 
ally free  and  could  become  thegn-worthy.  Some  ( 
were  probably  free  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ; i 
but  the  manorial  system  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  had  tended  to  reduce  the  peasantry  | 
to  dependence,  and  Domesday  Book  shows, 
perhaps,  their  lowest  depression.  Later  records, 
such  as  the  Domesday  of  St.  Paul’s,  show  an  i 
upward  development  by  which  some  became  | 
libere  tenentes,  while  the  term  custumarius 
applied  to  the  others,  notably  in  the  ExterUa  j 
Manerii  (4  Ed.  I.),  marks  a position  in  which, 
though  they  were  still  in  legal  theory  subject  j 
to  the  absolute  will  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
that  will  moved  in  practice  on  the  lines  ofj 
custom,  and  left  imdisturbed  the  man  who  duly  I 
performed  his  services.  The  villanus  could  not  I 
quit  the  manor,  and  of  course  could  not  sell  his  J 
holding;  he  was  taUaged  at  the  will  of  the! 
lord  ; he  paid  Merchet  (q.v.)  on  the  marriage | 
of  his  daughter,  and  a fine  on  the  sale  of  cattle  ; 
his  son  could  not  be  ordained  without  the  lord’s! 
leave  ; he  was  liable  to  serve  as  Reeve,  and  hisj 
minor  offences  were  pimished  at  the  halimote.  [ 
Legally  he  was  view^  as  annexed  to  the  free-l 
hold,  and  so,  through  a technicality,  could  not! 
bo  devised  by  will : but  he  could  be  sold,  and! 
deeds  of  sale  of  villeins  are  extant.  His  lands! 
could  be  confiscated,  but  this  probably  seldom! 
happened.  JIaitland  (p.  45)  gives  a case  in! 
which  a villein  is  ousted  for  denj-ing  that  he  is! 
nativus,  but  is  put  back  on  confessing  his  servilel 
status.  On  his  death  his  holding  passed  to  hisi 
youngest  son  (Bamsey  CartuL,  i.  372),  who  paid! 
a relief,  and  the  widow  iiaid  a Heriot  for  herl 
life  interest.  To  prevent  claims  of  freedom, f 
genealogies  of  villeins  were  carefully  kept,  for 
if  a villanus  could  not  bo  shown  to  be  nativus,\ 
unfree  by  birth,  the  law  would  declare  him  free 
in  status.  If  a lord  treated  his  villein  as  a free 
man,  granting,  for  instance,  land  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  the  act  operated  as  a manumission.] 

A villein  could  not  maintain  an  action  against 
his  loixl  except  for  bodily  injury  or  deprivation 
of  Waynage  {q.v.)  ; but  he  could  do  so  against!^ 
any  other  person,  for  he  was  free  in  respect  to  i > 
all  men  except  his  lord.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  villeins  could  not  serve  as  jurors,  but  • ■ 
manorial  records  (Maitland,  Manorial  Courts,  r ' 
]>.  94  ; and  Select  CivU  Pleas,  case  123)  show  i 
that  they  did  so  in  the  halimote.  They  formcil  V-' 
part  of  the  juries  whieh  made  the  Domesday 
returns,  and  villeins  habitually  went  with  theii  t . ' 
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reeves  to  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the 
shire.  Villeins,  too,  came  under  the  system  of 
Feajs’k-pledge,  and  were  thus  free  men  as  re- 
gards the  criminal  law.  These  facts  would  alone 
show  that  they  were  far  removed  from  slavery. 

A villein’s  normal  holding,  a virgate, 
commonly  of  about  thirty  acres,  with  rights  of 
grazing  cattle  on  the  waste,  and  with  gi’ass 
rights  as  well,  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
usually  stocked  by  the  lord  with  two  oxen — 
that  is  a fourth  part  of  the  gi-eat  plough  team 
of  eight  oxen,  a unit  of  labour  which  determined 
in  a practical  way  the  unit  of  assessment,  the 
hide,  of  which  a virgate  was  one  quarter,  and  a 
bovate  an  eighth  part.  In  addition,  as  appears 
from  the  Rectitudines,  he  had  a cow  and  six 
sheep,  and  was  provided  with  farming  and 
household  implements.  In  return  he  or  his 
substitute  worked,  as  a rule,  for  three  or  four- 
days  in  the  week  from  Michaelmas  to  1st 
August  on  the  lord’s  demesne  lands  at  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  and  other  field  labour.  Often, 
too,  he  was  bound  to  provide  seed.  At  harvest 
time  he  worked  stiU  harder,  and  brought  all 
his  family,  except  his  -wife  and  gro-wn-up 
daughters,  with  him  into  the  field.  There 
were  the  ploughing  Precaei.®  {q.v.)  at  other 
times  in  addition  (see  Services,  Predial  and 
Military).  Usually  he  paid  a small  annual 
sum  of  money  as  well,  and  rendered  at  specified 
dates  a fixed  number  of  chickens  and  other 
produce.  In  some  manors  an  ell  of  cloth  was 
required,  an  exaction  which  points  to  weaving 
as  a common  home  induslry.  The  annual 
value  of  this  labour  varied  very  much.  From 
5s.  to  8s.  is  a common  reckoning,  though 
there  is  an  entry  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill, 
p.  186,  c.  2,  which  values  the  annual  services 
of  a villein  (probably  after  extensive  commuta- 
tions) at  8^d. ; but  those  of  a nativm  operarius, 
an  agricultural  labourer,  at  8s.  4^d.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  on  the  average  the  villani 
had  a good  margin  of  profit  from  their 
holdings. 

Occasionally,  even  in  early  times,  a villein 
commuted  his  services  for  money  payments, 
Md  these  commutations  frequently  led  to 
Successful  assertions  of  freedom.  The  villeins 
on  land  in  ancient  demesne  were  chiefly  villein 
Socmen,  men  free  in  status  holding  land  in 
Yillenage.  In  all  manors  the  lord  would  tend 
to  view  the  mechanism  as  a whole,  and  if  his 
demesne  lands  were  well  cultivated  by  the  united 
teams  of  his  peasantry,  and  if  the  stipulated 
produce  was  duly  offered,  he  would  have  no 
inducement  to  disturb  the  working  of  a profit- 
able co-operative  organisation  ; while  the 
early  rolls  of  manorial  courts  show  that  there 
in  fact  little  wanton  interference  on  his 
part.  Occasionally  the  body  of  servile  tenants 
appears  to  have  been  treated  as  a community, 
exchanging  or  adjusting  claims  with  their 
•erd,  to  whom  they  were  often  personally  bound 
VOL.  Ill 


by  an  oath  of  fealty  (Maitland,  Select  Pleas, 
Manorial,  p.  172).  In  fact,  throughout 
manorial  records  there  is  an  inconsistency 
between  the  legal  view  of  the  villanus  and  his 
visibly  sustained  rights  and  privileges. 

The  early  practice  of  commuting  services  for 
fixed  money  payments,  the  steady  influence  of 
the  church,  and  the  tendency  of  judicial 
decisions  in  favour  of  freedom,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  breakdown  of  the  manorial  system 
which  was  to  follow  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries. 

The  gi-adual  rise  from  the  position  of  villein 
to  that  of  copyholder  began  very  early  ; but 
its  first  definite  stage  is  marked  by  the  Year 
Book  of  42  Ed.  III.,  which,  in  stating  that  if 
a customary  tenant  does  not  iierform  his 
services  his  land  may  be  seized,  shows  that  on 
due  performance  his  holding  was  then  legally 
secure  (see  Copyhold).  This  alone  would 
show  that  the  system  of  cultivation  by  a 
servile  tenantry  was  breaking  doivn.  Many 
became  free  labourers,  and  the  Black  Death 
of  1348,  by  causing  a dearth  of  cultivators,  led 
to  the  statute  of  labourers,  23  Ed.  III.  c.  i., 
by  which  hired  service  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  who  had  no  definite  means  of  living,  and 
an  artificial  restriction  was  placed  on  the  rates 
of  hiring  of  the  important  class  of  free  culti- 
vators and  workmen  (see  Labour  Statutes). 

The  statutes  1 Ric.  II.  c.  6,  and  2 Ric.  II. 
c.  7,  show  the  smouldering  of  the  rebellion 
among  the  peasantry  which  broke  into  flame  in 
1381,  when  the  villeins  extorted  the  charters 
of  freedom  which  were  annulled  by  5 Ric. 
II.  c.  7.  Court  rolls  and  other  records 
of  servitude  were  destroyed  to  an  extent  which 
necessitated  the  special  provisions  of  5 Ric. 
II.  c.  9.  Other  methods  by  which  the  villeins 
were  seeking  enfranchisement  were  met  by 
futile  statutes,  some  of  which  restricted  the 
power  of  apprenticing  children  of  the  peasant 
class.  These  appear  in  the  9 th  and  12th 
years  of  Richard  II.  and  the  4th  and  7th  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  mark  a late  stage  in  the  ruin 
of  the  system.  It  lingered,  however,  for  many 
years,  and  Fitzherbert  (Surveyinge,  c.  xiii.  ed. 
1539,  p.  31)  wrote  of  bondmen  continuing 
in  some  places,  while  in  1536  their  existence 
was  publicly  recognised  by  an  abortive  bill  for 
their  manumission.  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  has 
found  a case  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  in  which 
predial  services  were  exacted  by  a lord  of  a 
manor  at  Gimingham  in  Norfolk.  But  the 
queen  exerted  herself  in  favour  of  the  villeins, 
and  in  1574  issued  a commission  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  those  on  certain  royal  manors 
(Fcedera,  ed.  1713,  xv.  731).  Law  cases  in 
which  villenage  was  pleaded  appear  as  late  as 
1617,  and  relics  of  serfdom  seem  to  have 
existed  considerably  later. 

The  case  of  the  Scotch  colliers  who,  it  is 
stated  in  the  act  39  Geo.  III.  c.  66,  were  “in 
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a state  of  bondage”  in  1799  is,  however, 
probably  not  one  of  hereditary  serfdom,  but  of 
entanglement  in  legal  difficulties. 

[Viuogradoff,  Villainage  inEngland. — Cunning- 
ham, Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce, 
1890. — P.  W.  Maitland,  Select  Pleas  in  Manorial 
Courts  and  Select  Civil  Pleas  (Selden  Soc.). — 
Ramsey  Cartulary,  Rolls  Series.  — Peterborough 
Chronicle,  Camden  Soc. — Seebohm,  Village  Com- 
munities.— Howell’s  State  Trials,  xx.  35-49.] 

B.  H. 

Villein  Tenure,  or  tenure  at  the  wiU  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  by  the  render  of  base 
services  (see  Services,  Predial  ; V illanus  ; 
and  Week-work).  r.  h. 

Villen  AGE.  The  servile  condition  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  English  peasantry  are  found 
in  the  11th  century,  and  in  which  they  con- 
tinued down  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th.  From  that  time  the  villein  class  lasted 
in  decreasing  numbers  and  in  improving  con- 
ditions until,  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  villenage  had  practically  disappeared 
from  England  (see  Villanus). 

In  old  records  the  word  villenagium,  however, 
often  means  the  part  of  a manor  allocated  to  the 
villeins,  or  rather  the  sum  of  the  scattered  acre 
strips  held  by  them.  In  the  Ramsey  Cartulary, 
for  instance  (ii.  37),  we  read  “ de  villcnagio 
sunt  ibi  quinque  hydce."  R.  H. 

VILLEIN.  See  Villanus. 

VILLEINAGE.  See  Villenage. 
VILLENEUVE  - BARGEMONT,  Vicomte 
Alban  de  (1784-1850),  born  at  the  Chateau  of 
St.  Alban  (Var.),  became  a prefect  under  the 
empire  and  the  restoration,  and  a deputy  during 
the  monarchy  of  1830.  He  was  perhaps  the 
earliest  to  describe  his  economic  tenets  as 
“Christian,”  thus  subordinating  the  science  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  churCh. 

Of  his  two  works,  the  first,  Economic  politique 
chrilienne  ou  recherchcs  sur  la  nature  et  les  causes 
du  pauperisms  en  France  et  en  EurojK  et  sur  les 
moyens  de  le  smdager  et  de  leprivemir  (S  vols.  8vo, 
1834),  as  the  sub-title  shows  us,  only  discusses 
indigence,  charity,  and  benevolence. 

Ho  seeks  to  found  political  economy  ou  new  prin- 
ciples in  opposition  to  those  which  the  economists 
— especially  in  England — with  whom  he  couples 
J.  B.  Say,  have  taken  ns  the  bases  of  their  works. 
Ho  pities  Fi-anco  for  having  uudergono  “ the  great 
catastrophe  of  the  revolution  of  1789,”  which  he 
attributod  to  theauti-roligiousaudanti-moii.arohical 
spirit  diffused  thro\igh  that  country,  and  ho  fore- 
tells for  England  “a  catastrophe  iueviUble,  more 
or  less  near,  and  without  doubt  terrible.  ” Be-sides 
these  faults,  resulting  from  the  spirit  of  the  system 
which  inspired  their  author,  there  is  a great  deal 
well  said  in  his  work,  and  which  clashes,  though 
unconsciously,  with  his  expre.ssed  views.  Ho  made 
an  exception  among  his  countrymen,  which  should 
be  noticed,  in  favour  of  Malthus,  declaring  that 
this  author  “proclaimed  sorrowbtl  though  striking 
and  .serious  truths.” 


Villeneuve-Bargemont’s  second  book — IIist<Are 
de  I’Economie  politique,  ou  Etude*  historiques, 
phUosophiques  et  religieuse*  sur  C Economic  poli- 
tique des  peuples  ancien*  et  modemet  [2  vols. 
8vo,  1841),  is — even  more  than  Blanqui’s  work 
with  a nearly  similar  title — rather  a history  of 
facts  than  of  ideas. 

The  economic  literature  referred  to  in  this  work 
shows  wide  reading  compared  to  that  of  Blanqui, 
and  is  on  this  account  interesting  to  study ; unfoi^- 
nately  the  author  cannot  persuade  himsebf  to  break 
with  his  religious  beliefs,  and  he  too  readily  subordi- 
nates to  these  the  principles  of  his  science.  Thus 
he  reproaches  the  author  of  the  Theory  of  Mond 
Sentiments  for  having  omitted  any  consideration  (A 
moral  and  religious  ideas  in  his  iVeaUh  of  Xaliont. 
“ Thus  it  is  that  modem  political  economy  arose  ” 
— in  it  products  are  no  longer  made  for  man,  but 
man  for  products.  In  a word,  though  sentiment, 
according  to  VUleneuve-Bargemont,  should  prevail, 
cold  reason  is  the  rule.  But  the  author  had 
happier  inspirations  than  these.  Prefening,  from 
the  religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  agriculture 
to  manufactures,  he  assisted  in  founding,  in  182*2, 
the  celebrated  model  farm  at  Roville  (Vosges), 
which  was  directed  by  Mathieu  de  Dokbasle  until 
his  death  in  1843.  a.  C.  £ 

VILLERME,  Louis  RexS  (1782-1863), 
born  and  died  at  Paris.  Patient  and  in- 
dustrious, an  acute  observer,  an  able  theorist, 
striving  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
requirements  of  the  present  with  economic 
principle,  Villerme  had  a large  share  in  intro- 
ducing the  law  of  12th  ilarch  1841  into  France, 
amended  19th  May  1874  and  2nd  November 
1892.  This  law  aimed  at  the  protection  of 
children  employed  in  factories,  and  to  bring 
about  similar  good  results  to  those  produced  iu 
England  by  the  acts  of  1833,  1844,  and  1878 
(see  Factory  Acts). 

Having  been  directed  by  the  Institute  {Acedemit 
des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques),  of  which  he  had 
been  a member  since  1832.  to  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  factory  workers,  he  visited  the 
principal  industrial  centres  of  France,  and  brought 
out,  in  1840,  his  Tableau  de  I'ftat  physique  et 
moral  des  ouiriers  employts  dans  les  manufactures 
de  coton,  de  laine  et  de  soie  (2  vols.  Svo).  This 
work  contained  the  results  of  enquiries  made  on 
the  spot,  and  supplied  information  collected  with 
the  most  commendable  .and  conscientious  imp.arli- 
ality.  His  conclusions  were  against  invoking 
state  intervention  in  favour  of  adults.  Like 
Charles  Dunoyer,  whose  liberal  principles  he 
,ado]ited,  he  maintained  that  “nothing  more  can 
be  done  for  workmen  who  rely  on  their  own 
unaided  efforts,  and  always  keep  their  ex]>en.so.'- 
within  their  mean.s  and  steadily  lay*  by  ” ; but  he 
invokes  the  jirotection  of  the  law  for  the  children, 
those  poor  irresjMmsible  beings  whose  suffering' 
he  sjTnpathetic.ally  de.scribes,  sometimes  breaking 
into  fierce  indignation.^ 

The  work  quoted  above  is  not  the  only  liook 
by  Villermf-  deserving  notice.  He  was  also  the 

1 At  the  present  time  this  work  is  interesting  fnim  » 
historical  point  of  view,  as  a description  of  the  condition 
of  the  factory  hands  some  half  century  sinee. 
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author  of  mauy  reports  on  prisons,  the  move- 
ment of  population,  workmen’s  associations,  CiTits 
OuvRikuES,  accidents  caused  by  machinery,  etc. 

A doctor  by  profession,  he  early  ceased  to 
practise,  and  devoted  himself  to  questions  of  public 
hygiene.  During  the  1832  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
France,  he  resumed  medical  work,  and  courage- 
ously laboured  among  the  sufferers,  only  ceasing 
his  efforts  when  the  scourge  disappeared,  a.  c.  f. 

VILLES  FEANCHES  AND  CHARTERED 
TOWNS.  In  the  13th  century  the  kings  of 
England  frequently  granted  charters  to  English 
towns,  which  after  receiving  a charter  usually 
became  known  as  boroughs  ; but  that  word  also 
applies  to  towns  that  were  so  called  at  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  as  Totnes  and 
Barnstaple.  The  charters  conferred  many  and 
various  privileges  ; some  were  much  wider  and 
more  extensive  than  others.  Sometimes  they 
were  only  granted  by  reference  ; thus  the  charter 
to  Hartlepool  (1201)  conferred  on  the  burgesses 
there  the  same  liberties  and  franchises  as  were 
enjoyed  by  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
In  France  such  chartered  towns  were  known 
as  Villes  Franehes. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  burgesses  have 
been  classified  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Professor 
Maitland  as  follows:  (1)  Privileges  of  jurisdiction, 
such  as  the  right  of  not  being  impleaded  except 
in  the  courts  of  the  Borough  ; or  the  franchise 
of  the  return  of  writs,  which  were  executed  by 
the  badiffs  or  other  officers  of  the  borough 
instead  of  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  (2) 
Privileges  of  tenure,  such  as  the  right  of 
disposing  of  land  by  will.  (3)  Mercantile 
privileges,  such  as  freedom  from  toll  outside  the 
borough.  (4)  Powder  to  farm  the  borough — 
that  is,  to  take  the  borough  tolls,  to  receive 
the  profits  of  the  borough  courts,  and  the 
rents  which  before  the  grant  were  paid  to  the 
king.  (5)  Power  to  elect  officers  such  as 
coroners  and  bailiffs,  or  a mayor ; but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  a Mayor  was  not  an 
essential  officer  of  a borough.  (6)  Power  to 
make  bye-laws,  though  these  were  usually  of 
narrow  application.  (7)  Certain  limited  powers 
of  self-taxation.  (8)  Power  to  foim  gilds 
merchant  to  maintain  the  mercantile  privileges 
granted  by  the  charter. 

These  privileges  were  not  always  enjoyed 
together  ; they  were  often  granted  by  different 
charters.  Nor  did  the  grant  necessarily  make 
a borough  ; many  manors  enjoyed  most  of  the 
iisual  privileges,  but  not  the  title  of  a borough. 

During  the  13th  century,  and  especially 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  many  new 
lioroughs  were  created,  but  afterwards  this 
I'appened  less  frequently.  As  government  be- 
came more  centralised  and  the  incidents  of  the 
feudal  system  less  grievous,  there  were  fewer 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  these  privileges. 
E has  been  stated  that  Edward  I.  granted 
charters  as  part  of  a settled  policy  ; he  certainly 


granted  a large  number  to  small  but  rising 
towns,  such  as  Melcombe  Regis  in  Dorsetshire. 
But  his  charters  were  of  the  same  form  as  those 
of  earlier  kings  ; the  one  gi-anted  to  Melcombe 
Regis  (1280),  for  instance,  was  little  wider  than 
the  one  which  King  John  granted  to  North- 
ampton (1200).  They,  no  doubt,  did  much  to 
develop  trade  and  industry  ; but  it  is  probable 
that  a charter  was  usually  gr  anted  for  pecuniary 
rather  than  political  reasons  ; the  king  sold  and 
the  burgesses  bought  privileges  (see  Gilds). 

[Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Lwiv, 
Cambridge,  1885,  8vo.  — Maitland,  Domesday 
Book  and  Beyond,  Cambridge,  1897,  8vo. — 
Maitland,  Township  and  Borough,  Cambridge, 
1898,  8vo.  G.  I.  T. 

VILLES  NEUVES.  In  the  13th  century  a 
large  number  of  towns  were  built  in  the  south 
of  France  upon  a certain  definite  plan  ; they  are 
called  Villes  Neuves.  Their  principal  streets  all 
ran  in  the  same  direction,  and  were  connected 
with  one  another  by  narrower  lanes  at  right 
angles  to  them,  so  that  the  houses  stood  upon 
rectangular  plots.  There  was  usually  a large 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  a market- 
place, but  in  one  corner  of  it  there  was  a church 
and  gi-aveyard.  The  two  principal  streets  did 
not  run  through  the  square,  but  passed  along 
two  sides  of  it.  Montpazier  in  the  department 
of  Dordogne  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  a 
town.  They  were  built  to  encourage  commerce 
and  were  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
neighbouring  feudal  lords,  who  looked  upon 
their  growth  with  much  jealousy.  They  also 
enjoyed  other  extensive  liberties  and  privileges. 
Most  of  them  were  built  by  Edward  I.  in 
Aquitaine  ; but  similar  towns  had  been  founded 
in  France  before  his  time.  Some  towns  of  this 
nature  were  also  built  in  England,  of  these 
Winchelsea  and  Kingston-upon-Hull  are  good 
instances. — Turner,  Domestic  Architecture  in 
England,  Oxford,  1851,  8vo.  G.  i.  T. 

VILLIAUME,  Nicolas  (1818-1877).  This 
economist  deserves  notice  as  an  early  dissemin- 
ator of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism,  at  that 
time  hardly  recognised  in  France. 

He  published  several  historical  works,  as 
Jlistoire  de  la  Rivglution  de  1789,  and  the 
Houveau  traits  d’Economie  politique,  2 vols. 
1857,  which  pa.ssed  through  two  editions.  He 
maintained  in  this  work  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  government  interference,  progressive  taxation, 
the  suppression  of  the  power  of  bequest  to 
collateral  relations,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
rate  of  interest.  These  views,  though  scarcely 
heretical,  drew  upon  him  a severe  admonition 
from  Monsieur  Hii)polyte  Passy  in  a report  to 
the  Institut  (see  Journal  des  Economisles,  15th 
August  1857),  and  a very  llattering  letter  from 
John  Stuart  Mill.  o.  o. 

VINCENT,  J.  C.  M.  DE.  See  Gournay. 

VINGTIEME.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
defects  of  French  finance  before  the  revolution 
was  the  exemption  of  the  privileged  classes 
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from  direct  taxation.  The  injustice  of  the 
system  was  strikingly  depicted  by  Vatjbax 
in  the  DiME  Royale,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  substitution  of  one  universal  tax  on  income 
in  place  of  the  existing  imposts.  The  book 
was  burned  and  the  author  disgraced,  but  the 
government  did  not  forget  the  lesson  which  it 
so  bitterly  resented.  In  1710  Desmarets,  the 
controller-general,  reduced  to  great  financial 
straits  hy  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
induced  the  king  and  council  to  impose  a 
Dixitme  based  on  the  proposal  of  Vauban,  not 
instead  of,  but  in  addition  to,  aU  the  existing 
taxes.  By  the  edict  of  10th  October  all  incomes, 
whatever  then'  origin,  and  whatever  the  rank 
of  the  holder,  were  to  pay  the  tax  ; the  assess- 
ment was  to  be  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
tax-payers  ; all  disputes  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  intendants,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
royal  council.  No  such  blow  had  yet  been 
struck  at  the  edifice  of  privilege  in  France,  and 
a cry  of  indignation  was  raised  by  nobles, 
clergy,  and  the  official  classes.  As  usual  then- 
agitation  was  successful.  The  clei-gy  soon  in- 
duced the  pious  king  to  grant  them  a formal 
exemption.  One  after  another  most  of  the 
powerful  corporations,  the  pays  d'Mats,  and 
many  of  the  larger  towns,  arranged  to  pay  a 
commutation  in  place  of  a direct  assessment. 

The  dixi&me  was  abolished  in  1717,  but  as 
soon  as  war  began  its  revival  was  at  once  con- 
sidered necessary.  Thus  it  was  reimposed 
from  1733-1736  for  the  war  of  the  Polish 
Succession,  and  again  from  1741-1749  for  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  The  expendi- 
ture in  this  latter  war  was  enormous  ; and 
though  the  military  expenses  were  reduced 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  burden 
of  interest  on  loans  had  so  enormously  increased 
that  Machault,  the  controller-general,  found 
it  impossible  to  conduct  the  government  with- 
out some  other  direct  tax  in  addition  to  the 
Taille  and  the  Capitation.  But  the  dixUvic 
was  still  detested  by  the  privileged  orders.  It 
had  always  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  a war 
tax,  and  the  king  had  formally  promised  its 
abolition  on  the  termination  of  hostilities.  In 
these  circumstances  ^Machault  determined  to 
get  rid  of  the  name  dixihiie,  but  to  keep  the 
tax  itself  while  reducing  the  nominal  charge 
by  a half.  Ho  reckoned  that  if  the  exemptions 
and  commutations  were  abolished  the  vingtii7nc 
would  bring  in  almost  as  much  as  its  predecessor, 
and  that  its  collection  in  time  of  peace  would 
render  possible  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
public  debt. 

Accordingly  in  May  1749,  a royal  edict  sub- 
stituted the  vingtiime  for  the  dixiime,  and 
ordered  its  imposition  upon  all  classes,  jirivileged 
and  non-privileged.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  in  1756  a second  vingtiivic 
was  imposed,  and  in  the  later  years  of  the  war 
a third,  but  tliis  was  abolished  in  1764.  The 


vingtiemes,  though  always  unjxipular,  were 
undoubtedly  the  fairest  of  the  dir^t  taxes  in 
France.  Adam  Smith  (bk.  v.  ch.  iL),  in  dis- 
cussing the  reform  of  French  finance,  suggests 
the  abolition  of  the  Taille  and  the  Capitation 
and  the  collection  of  an  equivalent  revenue  by 
inereasing  the  vvn/jt'Urrus.  Undoubtedly  such 
a measure  would  have  remedied  some  of  the 
chief  grievances  of  the  lower  classes.  But  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  equality 
of  incidence  prescribed  by  the  edict  of  1749 
was  carried  out  in  actual  administration.  The 
clergy  were  successful  in  maintaining  the 
exemption  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  dtarieme, 
and  the  pays  cCitats  and  many  corporations 
succeeded,  after  a lengthy  struggle,  in  securing 
their  right  to  compound,  and  their  composition 
was  far  below  their  real  obligations. 

The  only  incomes  which  were  at  all  regularly 
taxed  were  those  derived  from  real  property, 
and  Adam  Smith  compares  the  vingtiemes, 
which  should  have  been  an  Income  Tax,  to  the 
English  Land  Tax  as  settled  under  William 
and  Mary.  But  perhaps  the  worst  abuse  arose 
from  the  private  negotiations  by  which  the 
nobles  secured  very  advantageous  terms  from 
the  royal  officers.  Calonn'E  admitted  that 
the  tax  would  have  brought  in  twice  as  much 
but  for  the  favour  accorded  to  the  nobles. 
The  letter  from  a noble  to  the  intendant  of  his 
district  has  been  frequently  quoted:  “Your 
sensitive  heart  ivill  never  allow  a father  of  my 
rank  to  be  strictly  taxed  for  his  twentieths 
like  one  of  the  common  people.”  Thus  the 
principle  of  inequality,  which  in  France  seemed 
to  be  irresistible,  succeeded  in  affecting  a tax 
which  had  been  originally  imposed  with  the 
greatest  parade  of  equality. 

[Claraageran,  Histoire  de  VImp6t  en  France, 
tome  III. — Gasquet,  Pricis  des  Instiiutions  de 
V Andenne  France.  — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of 
Xations,  bk.  v.  ch.  it]  R-  L. 
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VIOLET,  Thomas  (fl.  1635-1662),  was  a 17th 
century  free  trader.  The  Adraneemcnl  of 
Merchandise  (1651),  republished  as  Mysteries 
and  Secrets  of  Trade  Affairs  (1653),  was, 
like  Potter’s  Humble  Pj-oposals  (1651),  dedi- 
cated to  the  coimcil  of  trade  whose  delibera- 
tions he  had,  since  the  20th  August  1650,  been 
ordered  to  assist.  Tlie  cardinal  principles  of 
his  book — “ Let  every  man  come  in  to  trade 
according  to  their  skill,” — “ Let  no  man  have  a 
greater  privilege  than  another”  — were  aimed 
at  the  privileged  trading  companies  whose 
privileges,  he  said,  raised  imjmrts  and  exports 
some  30  per  cent  in  price,  and  thereby  im-j 
poverished  “the  general  ” (consumer)  “ for  the 
benefit  of  the  few”  (producers),  and  enabled] 
foreigners  to  undersell  English  producers.  j 
The  reasoning  was  inspired  hy  Sir  E.  Sandys 
(1604)  {Journal  qf  House  of  Commons,  i.  218), 
who  was  director  of  monopolising  companies  most 
of  his  life,  and  hy  Missklden  who  denied  that 
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exclusive  privileges  meant  monopoly  {Free  Trade, 
1622) ; I.  R.’s  The  Trades  Increase  (1615),  p. 
51,  and  Brent’s  Discourse  (1645),  anticipated 
Violet’s  conclusions.  Three  extensions  of  these 
principles  were  more  or  less  original : (1)  the 
abolition  of  “ alien  customs  ” — a device  tried  in 
1539  (Schanz,  Englische  Handelspolitik,  vol.  i. 
pp.  86,  372)  ; (2)  the  plantation  of  foreign 
capitalists  and  artificers,  and  their  Naturaliza- 
tion {q.v.),  with  power  to  buy  land — this  scheme 
was  inspired,  not  by  Francis  Bacon,  whose  sugges- 
tions were  dictated  by  an  old-world  contempt  for 
traders  ( irorfa,  ed.  Spedding,  vi.  449),  but  by 
those  twin  panegyrics  on  trade,  H.  Robinson’s 
England’s  Safety  in  Trades  Encrease  (p.  18)  and 
L.  Roberts’  Treasure  of  Traffike  (p.  14) ; (3)  his 
policy  of  “ free  ports,”  whence  imports  could  be 
re-exported  w'ithout  duty,  had  been  anticipated 
by  James  I.’s  and  Charles  I.’s  dispensations 
(Misselden’s  Cirde  of  Commerce,  pp.  121,  127  ; 
16  Car.  I.  c.  25,  29,  31),  and  by  Robinson’s 
Briefe  Consideraiions  (1649),  and  Mdn’s  not  yet 
published  English  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade 
(p.  21),  and  was  endorsed  by  B.  W.’s  Free 
Ports  (1652),  the  author  of  The  Merchants’  Remon- 
strance (1659),  and  in  a tentative  way  by  the 
legislature  in  1656  (Scobell’s  Parliament  Acts, 
p.  388)  and  1662  (14  Car.  II.  c.  11,  §§  25,  27). 
Maddison  (1655),  like  Robinson  in  his  earlier 
works,  also  urged  free  ports,  bnt  not  for  aliens. 
The  object  of  this  policy  was  to  divert  the  carry- 
ing trade  from  Holland. 

In  advocating  the  prohibition  of  or  high  duties 
on  imported  luxuries,  a political  lent,  a bank,  and 
mercantile  courts,  he  followed  Robinson  {q.v.), 
but  his  scheme  for  the  latter  is  more  matured 
than  those  of  Robinson,  Roberts  (1641),  Philopatris 
(1651),  Lambe  (1657),  the  author  of  The  Merchants' 
Pi-emonstrance  (1659),  or  Cradockb  (1660),  and 
may  be  compared  with  Child’s  scheme. 

He  also  wrote  pamphlets,  e.g.  Humble  Declara- 
tion (1643),  Proposals  (1656),  True  Discovery 
(1659),  Appeal  to  Ccesar  (1660),  in  support  of 
the  most  reactionary  bullionism  ; and  in  these 
he  often  borrows  the  language  of  Malynes.  Not 
that  he  did  not  know  better  (Cal.  of  State  Papers, 
Dom.  Ser.,  1651-52,  p.  25),  but  penal  laws  against 
melting  down  and  exporting  bullion  had  been 
meat  and  drink  to  him.  Persecutor  by  taste — 
whether  of  Jews  or  the  East  India  Company — 
and  goldsmith  by  trade,  he  had  smuggled  bullion 
{ib.  1661,  p.  13),  then  prosecuted  his  fellow- 
srangglersin  the  Star  Chamber  (1635-43),  and  had 
played  these  same  tricks  under  the  protectorate 
{ib.  1659,  p.  273),  and  his  sinister  advocacy  of 
bnllionism — including  royal  dispensations  and 
Star  Chamber  prosecutions  — in  his  Appeal  to 
Ccesar  (1660)  doubtless  contributed  to  the  anti- 
hullionist  reaction  of  1663.  Like  other  bullionists 
of  that  date  he  wished  also  to  penalise  the  export 
of  com,  wool,  leather,  munitions  of  war,  etc.  His 
Wsistance  to  milled  coin,  Answer  to  Libels  of 
Slondeau,  1653,  and  his  advocacy  of  royal  ex- 
changers (see  Exchanger  Royal),  and  private 
Coinages  of  copper,  were  merely  interested. 

[Snellino,  View  of  Silver  Coin,  pp.  43,  44. 
View  of  Copper  Coin,  p.  35.]  J.  D.  R. 

ViRGA.  The  steward  of  a Manor,  when 


admitting  a new  customary  tenant,  usually 
handed  to  him  a rod  (virga),  received  from  the 
out-going  tenant,  as  a symbol  of  the  transfer  of 
rights,  and  an  entry  being  then  made  in  the 
court  roll,  the  transaction  was  complete.  This 
custom  has  descended  to  modern  times.  R.  h. 

VIRGATE.  One-fourth  of  a Hide,  which  was 
the  Domesday  unit  of  assessment.  The  hide 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a measure  of  surface  of 
land,  for  it  really  expressed  the  value  as  regards 
taxation  of  that  portion  of  120  acres  which  was 
in  cultivation  during  the  current  year.  This 
would  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  working 
the  land.  Under  the  two-field  system  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  tax  value  of  sixty  acres. 
Under  the  Three-field  System  (y.!;.)  it  would 
be  the  equivalent  on  eighty  acres.  The  share 
of  pasture  land  annexed  to  each  holding  is 
thus  not  reckoned  in  the  acreage.  An  average 
virgate  was  therefore  about  thirty  acres  scattered 
in  strips  over  the  common  fields  of  a manor  ; 
but  there  were  great  variations  in  some  places. 
It  was  the  usual  holding  of  a Villein.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  it  would  be  ploughed 
each  year,  and  a proportion  of  the  pasture  land 
and  waste  would  be  held  with  it.  R.  H. 

VIRGILIO,  Jacopo  (1824-1891).  Virgilio 
taught  for  many  years  at  the  technical  high 
school  of  Genoa,  and  founded  and  directed  the 
higher  school  of  commerce  in  that  city. 

Virgilio  left  several  economic  works — chiefly 
practical  in  nature  ; of  these  the  principal  is  on 
emigration  ; he  advocates  spontaneous  and  in- 
dividual emigration,  which  he  considers  very 
advantageous,  and  he  shows  the  objections  to  the 
steps  taken  by  governments  to  prevent  emigration. 
In  another  work  on  the  fundamental  conception  of 
economics,  he  combines  a dissertation  on  the  theory 
with  the  modem  scientific  train  of  thought,  giving 
especial  importance  to  the  inductive  method. 

Virgilio  in  his  other  works  discusses  the  mer- 
chant navy,  railways,  and  the  history  of  trade  with 
much  ability. 

Ddle  migrazioni  transatlantiche  degli  italiani, 
1868. — La  questions  delV  emigrazione,  1874. — 
Principii  di  economia  politica,  1865-66. — Concetti 
fondamentali  della  scienza  economica,  1882. — ■ 
Storia  del  commerdo,  1891.  u.  r. 

VIRGINIA  COMPANY,  The.  This  company 
took  its  origin  from  a charter  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Walter  Ralegh,  in  1584. 
The  charter  authorised  him  “to  discover 
such  remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands, 
not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince 
nor  inhabited  by  Christian  people,  as  to  him.  . . 
shall  seem  good,”  with  licence  to  remain  there 
and  to  fortify  them,  notwithstanding  the  statutes 
against  subjects  departing  the  realm.  Full 
licence  was  given  “to  take  or  lead  such  of  our 
subjects  as  shall  willingly  accompany  him,”  and 
to  employ  such  shipping,  etc.,  as  might  be 
necessary.  Enjoyment  was  granted  to  Raleigh 
and  his  heirs  of  “all  the  soil  of  such  lands  or 
towns  in  the  same,”  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold 
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and  silver  obtained  being  reserved  to  the  cromi. 
The  land  was  to  be  held  by  homage.  The  con- 
ception of  “Greater  Britain”  was  involved  in 
the  elause  conceding  to  the  settlers  and  their 
children  “all  the  privileges  of  free  denkens 
and  persons  native  of  England.”  The  widest 
legal  jurisdiction  over  life  and  property  was 
granted  to  Raleigh  and  his  heirs.  In  a word, 
a tributary  kingdom  was  created.  Armed 
with  these  prerogatives  Raleigh  despatched  two 
vessels  on  a voyage  of  discovery  in  the  spring 
of  1584.  They  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  Roanoke,  five  miles  from  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  and  returned  in  September  with  a 
glowing  account  of  their  acquisition.  Raleigh 
thereupon  equipped  an  expedition  consisting 
of  “a  fleet  of  seven  sailes  with  one  hundred 
householders  and  many  things  necessary  to 
begin  a new  state,”  which  left  Plymouth  in 
April  1585  under  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard 
Grenville.  The  territory  to  be  colonised  was 
already  designated  by  the  name  of  Vh-ginia, 
as  a compliment  to  the  queen.  The  settlers 
disembarked  at  Roanoke,  and  explored  the 
coast  of  the  mainland,  hut  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  the  hostility  of  the  natives  caused  them  to 
re-embark  for  England  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  at  the  head  of  an  English  fleet  anchored 
at  the  island  in  June  1586.  In  1587  Raleigh 
made  an  effort  to  retrieve  this  disaster.  He 
granted  a charter  of  incorporation  to  thirty-two 
persons,  nineteen  of  them  merchants  of  London, 
under  the  style  of  “ Governor  and  Assistants  of 
the  city  of  Raleigh  in  V irginia.  ” His  purpose  was 
to  establish  a colony  at  Chesapeake  bay,  and  150 
settlers  were  despatched  on  board  three  ships. 
They  returned  to  Roanoke,  intending  to  pick 
up  some  men  who  had  been  left  there  by  Sir 
R.  Grenville,  and  \vith  them  to  proceed  to 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  men  were  not  to  be 
found,  and  after  a sojourn  at  Roanoke  of  more 
than  a year  this  colony  was  massacred  by  the 
Indians.  Thus  ended  the  Virginia  Company. 
Its  work  was  afterwards  taken  up  with  more 
success  by  the  London  Adventurers’  Company, 
called  also  the  South  Virginia  Company,  which 
received  a charter  from  James  I.  in  1606.  The 
rest  of  Virginia — at  this  time  the  name  assigned 
to  the  vast  territory  between  the  thirty-fourth 
and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude — was 
assigned  to  another  chartered  coinjiany  called 
the  Plymouth  Advkntureks.  The  modem 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina  fell  to  the 
first — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  New  England  to  the  second  company. 

1 1).  Macplier.son,  Annals  qf  Commerce,  London, 
1885,  vol.  ii.— E.  Edwards,  Life  qf  Sir  IF.  Rakieth, 
London,  1888,  vol.  i.— J.  A.  Doyle,  The  EntjUshin 
America,  Loudon,  1882,  vol.  i.— G.  Bnneroit,  His- 
t^rryqfthe.  United  Slates,  New  York,  1884,  vol.  i.— 

^'^hi8or(ed.),  History  qf  America,  London,  1886, 
vol.  iii.  G.  Cawstou  and  A.  H.  Keane,  The  early 
Cluirtcrrd  Companies,  I,ondon,  1896.]  i.  s.  i„ 


VIRICULTURE.  Under  this  name  M.  de 
Molinari  proposes  the  foundation  of  a new  branen 
of  science  to  be  based  on  data  provided  both  by 
moral  sciences  such  as  economics,  and  by  natural 
sciences  such  as  biology.  This  word  has  scarcely 
yet  hitherto  been  used  in  French ; it  is  formed 
on  the  model  of  such  words  as  agriculture, 
apicalture,  viticulture,  etc.,  which  are  often  met 
with  in  French  Uterature. 

Premising  that  we  now  witness  a phenomenon 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  excited  the 
fears  of  AIalthus,  namely  the  stationary  or 
even  decreasing  tendency  of  population  in  several 
nations  of  Europe,  accompanied  by  a parallel 
tendency  towards  the  physical  and  moral  de- 
terioration of  the  race,  il.  de  Molinari  suggests 
that  the  threefold  object  of  this  new  science  of 
the  cultivation  of  man  ought  to  be  the  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  means  by  which — (1) 
the  numbers  of  population  might  be  adjusted  to 
its  means  of  subsistence,  without  legally  inter- 
fering with  liberty  of  marriage  and  of  sexual 
intercourse ; (2)  the  progress  of  human  deteriora- 
tion might  be  arrested,  and  the  standard  of  the 
moral  and  physical  qualities  of  mankind  might 
be  raised  ; and  (3)  prostitution  might  be  sup- 
pressed, or  at  least  circumscribed  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits. 

[G.  de  Molinari,  La  Viriculfure,  Paris,  1S97.] 

E.  ca. 

VISA.  The  financial  expedient  known  as 
the  visa  was  only  brought  into  operation  after 
the  dorvnfall  of  John  L.A.W.  It  was  a violent 
reaction  from  his  policy.  The  decree  whiih 
established  it  appeared  26th  January  1721  : 
Paris  Ditverxey  was  entrusted  M-ith  its  execu- 
tion. He  had,  the  year  before,  in  1720,  sought 
to  undermme  the  SYSXkME,  and  to  compete  with 
it  by  establishing  the  anti-sysfemc,  but,  by  an 
arbitrary  act.  Law  had  absorbed  this  to  the 
advantage  of  the  sysUme.  Hence  the  natural 
animosity  of  Paris  Duvemey  to  Law  can  l»e 
understood,  though  he  could  not  show  this  till 
the  removal  of  Law  from  France  left  him  a 
free  field. 

The  visa  consisted  in  making  an  inventory 
of  every  description  of  the  property  of  those 
who,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  had  shared 
in  the  profits  of  the  systime.  It  was  needful  to 
trace  their  right  of  possession  back  to  its  source, 
and  to  classify  the  jirojterty  according  to  this 
complicated  investigation. 

It  was  siwliatiou  legally  organised,  rigor- 
ously carried  out,  or  rather,  what  was  worse, 
under  cover  of  jirotection  and  favouritism. 

The  decree  of  26th  January  1721  ordered 
that  all  the  contracts  for  income  from  the  state — 
both  perj)etual  and  life  annuities — the  shares  of 
the  India  Company,  all  the  certificates  of  bank  ^ 
accounts,  accounts  of  deposits,  all  the  bonds, 
contracts  for  annuities,  as  well  ns  the  notes  of 
the  royal  bank,  in  fine,  all  the  proofs  of 
i>ersonal  propertv  created  by  the  sysHmr,  should, 
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within  two  months,  a time  which  might  be 
extended  to  the  30th  June,  be  presented  before 
a commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  accounts  which  were  rendered  from  the 
1st  to  the  15th  of  July  were,  as  a commence- 
ment, to  be  reduced  by  a tim'd  ; those  which 
were  rendered  from  the  16th  to  the  31st  of 
July  by  two-thirds.  If  not  presented  before 
the  last  date  mentioned  they  lost  all  value. 

Every  one  was  obliged  to  declare  by  what 
title  they  had  acquired  the  securities,  and  what 
value  they  had  given  in  exchange  for  them. 
As  may  be  supposed,  a severe  drop  in  prices 
followed  immediately.  The  shares  of  the  India 
Company,  which,  in  1720,  had  been  worth 
27,000  livres,  fell  to  30  hvres,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  to  six  livres,  the  nominal  value  being 
750  livres.  StiU  Paris  Duverney  was  not 
satisfied. 

The  Homines  Nouveaux  (les  Mississipiens) 
might  escape  by  concealing  their  wealth. 

The  notaries  were  obliged,  within  a month, 
to  produce  copies  of  all  contracts  passed  since 
1st  July  1720.  As  gold  and  silver  retained 
their  value,  what  was  held  thus  could  only 
escape  by  being  carried  out  of  the  country. 
Denouncements  were  frequent,  and  the  property 
was  often  confiscated  before  crossing  the 
frontier. 

This  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  countries 
north  and  east  of  France,  where  many  people 
prudently  sought  a refuge  for  themselves  and 
their  property.  Law  and  his  systime  met,  as 
may  be  seen,  their  match  in  Paris  Duverney. 

The  depositions  before  the  commission  actu- 
ally reached  511,009  in  number,  and  in 
value,  3,060,474,441  livres,  of  which  amount 
2,233,786,719  was  in  Paris.  According  to 
their  character  they  were  divided  into  five  cate- 
gories, each  of  which  was  further  divisible  into 
fifteen  classes,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  property  had  been  acquired. 

All,  more  or  less,  were  submitted  to  reduc- 
tion according  to  a scale — small  sums  less  than 
large,  not  so  much  out  of  consideration  for  small 
properties,  but  because  the  large  were  easier  to 
get  at,  and  brought  more  profit  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  visa. 

Finally,  the  above-mentioned  sum  was  re- 
duced to  1,613,911,481  livres,  the  final  amount. 
But  the  reductions  were  far  from  being  pro- 
portionate. The  figures  varied  from  the  abso- 
lute admission  to  the  absolute  rejection  of  the 
claim. 

To  crown  the  work  of  Paris  Duverney,  and 
to  reach  those  who  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
cMape,  the  council  of  state,  on  15th  September 
1722,  issued  a decree  enforcing  an  additional 
poll-tax,  namely  the  levy  of  a fine  on  all  im- 
movable property  belonging  to  the  hommes 
''wwvcaux,  which  produced  187,893,661  livres. 
The  expenses  of  the  visa,  another  loss  to  the 
country,  were  9,045,874  livres. 


[Du  Hautchamp.s,  Ilistoire  du  systhm  des  fi- 
nances sous  Louis  JlW,  6 vols.  12mo,  1739,  The 
Hague. — Du  Hautchamps,  Ilistoire  ginerale  et 
particuliire  du  visa,  etc.,  9 vols.  12mo,  1743,  The 
Hague. — A.  Thiers,  Ilistoire  de  Law,  Paris,  1858 
(last  edition) ; 18mo. — Alph.  Coiurtois,  Hist,  des 
banques  en  France,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1881  (pt.  i.).] 

A.  c.  f. 

VISA  (as  to  a passport).  Some  countries 
{e.g.  Russia)  require  that  passports  for  the  use 
of  travellers  wishing  to  enter  their  territory 
should  be  certified  by  their  minister  or  consul. 
The  minister  or  consul’s  certificate  on  the  pass- 
port is  called  the  “visa.”  e.  s. 

VISSERING,  Simon  (1818-1888),  born  at 
Amsterdam,  studied  law  and  philology  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Leyden  (1835-42);  for  some  time 
practised  as  a lawyer,  was  editor  of  a news- 
paper (1847-48),  and  in  1850  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  university  of  Leyden  ; during 
two  years,  1879-81,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  finances. 

His  first  economical  work  was  a series  of 
articles  on  the  anti -corn -law  movement  in 
England,  which  he  thoroughly  approved  ; when 
the  refoi'm  was  accomplished  he  ■wrote  its 
histoi-y. 

His  principal  work  is  Handuoek  voor  prac- 
tische  staathuishoxidhunde  (Manual  for  Practical 
Economy),  Amsterdam,  van  Kampen  en  zoon, 
1860-65,  1872,  and  1878.  In  this  and  his 
other  writings  he  shows  himself  an  adherent 
of  the  school  of  Bastiat,  whose  theories  we  meet 
with  as  well  in  the  speech  which  Vissering 
delivered  in  1850  on  “ Liberty  in  Economy,”  as 
in  his  last  article  “ Prosopographia  socialistica,  ” 
combating  modem  state-socialism.  A.  F.  v.  h. 

VIVANT  DE  MEZAGUES.  See  MkzAGUES. 

VIVES,  Juan  Luis  (1492-1540),  one  of  the 
most  notable  humanists  (see  Humanism)  of  the 
16th  century,  deserves  a place  in  the  history  of 
economic  thought  for  his  treatise  Le  subvent  ione 
pauperum,  written  in  1524  and  printed  in  1532. 

In  this  tractate,  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of 
Bruges,  who  had  cousulted  him  on  the  subject,  he 
proposed  a complete  reform  of  the  existing  methods 
of  poor  relief.  The  destitute  should  be  properly 
registered  and  classified  ; those  unable  to  work 
should  be  provided  for  in  well-administered  hospi- 
tals and  almshouses  ; those  able  to  work  should 
be  found  employment ; and  mendicancy  should  be 
prohibited.  The  work  is  significant  of  the  new 
current  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  relief  of 
the  poor  which  was  making  its  way  in  western 
Europe,  and  itself  contributed  to  still  further 
stimulate  the  work  of  reform. 

The  dedicatory  letter  is  dated  6th  January 
1526  [i.e.  1525).  The  De  subventione  paupemm 
lihri  duo,  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1582.  It  will 
bo  found  in  both  the  collected  editions  of  Vives’ 
Opera,  that  in  2 vols.,  Basel,  1555  (ii.  889-922), 
and  that  in  7 vols.,  Valencia,  1782-1790  (iv.  420- 
494).  It  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  : a modern  reprint  of  the  Spanish  version 
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is  given  in  Biblioteca  de  autores  espanoles,  vol. 
Ixv.  (1873). 

[Of  modern  writers,  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  Vives’  tractate  was  Franz  Ehrle,  in  his  Beitriige 
zur  Oeschichte  u.  s.  w.  der  Armenpjlege  (Freiburg,  i. 
B.  1881),  who  is  followed  by  Ashley,  Econmnic 
History,  i.  pt.  ii.  343.  The  best  biography  of 
Vives  is  that  by  Rudolf  Heine,  prefixed  to  Vives  : 
Ausgewiihlte  p&dagogische  Schriften  (Pddagogische 
Bibliothek,  xvi.,  Leipzig,  1882).  The  traditional 
account  of  Vives’  residence  in  England  is  there 
subjected  to  a necessary  criticism].  w.  J.  a. 

VIVORIO,  Agostino  (1744-1822).  An 
abbe,  born  at  Vicenza.  He  studied  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  economics,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  Italian  scientific  society  called 
Dei  Quaranta. 

Vivorio  was  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets 
on  various  subjects,  among  others  one  on  corpora- 
tions, written  for  the  prize  competition  at  the 
academy  of  Verona  (see  Maraohio).  In  this 
Vivorio  briefly  and  clearly  discusses  the  evils  of 
corporations  ; he  recognises  their  merits  in  the 
past,  and  the  good  side  they  still  preserved, 
observing,  however,  that  this  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  his  day  by  abuses  and  disadvantages.  He 
concludes  by  advocating  the  absolute  abolition  of 
all  corporations,  and  granting  the  greatest  freedom 
in  the  pursuit  of  all  industries. 

Although  this  work  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Vasco,  it  deserves  notice  for  its  clearness  and 
fluent  explanations. 

Sopra  i carpi  delle  arti — risposta  ad  un  quesito 
accademico,  1792  [AJberti,  Le  corporazioni  d'  arti 
e mestieri,  etc.,  1888].  u.  B. 

VOLTAIRE,  FRANgois  Marie  Arouet  de 
(1694-1778).  In  his  long  and  active  literary 
career  Voltaire,  whose  life  is  too  well  known 
to  require  narration  here,  often  touched  on 
topics  connected  with  economics.  He  had 
never  studied  them,  however,  systematically, 
and  simply  expressed  the  superficial  common- 
sense  views  of  his  times,  upholding  with  the 
same  sparkling  wit  both  tiaith  and  fallacj'. 
Writing  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he 
frequently  contradicted  his  former  assertions. 
Thus  we  find  him  upholding  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  trade  and  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  export  of  money,  though  at  other 
times  he  remonstrated  against  trammels  imposed 
on  the  corn  trade.  He  saw  no  great  harm  in 
alterations  of  the  currency,  and  only  insisted 
that  they  ought  to  bo  gradual,  as  a nation 
which  is  its  own  creditor  does  not,  according 
to  his  views,  imiioverish  itself.  Heavy  debts, 
as  well  as  a free  spending  of  public  and  private 
money,  are  incentives  to  industry.  The  two 
thousand  millions  of  debts  bequeathed  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  Franco,  the  ruin  of  many  families,  the 
resulting  bankruptcies,  and  the  excessive  taxa- 
tion, were  simply  the  “misfortunes  of  a happy 
nation  ” {Observations  sur  Law,  Melon,  Diiiot,  le 
Commerce,  le  Luxe,  Ics  Monnaics  ct  Ics  Impbts). 
At  other  times  ho  sneered  at  the  enthusiastic 
promoters  of  population.  “ Tlio  princijial  point 


is  not  to  have  an  excess  of  men,  but  to  make 
those  we  have  as  little  unhapipy  as  possible  ” 
(article  “Population”  in  the  DixtUmnaire 
Philosophique).  With  his  strong  sense  of  equity 
in  administration,  he  consistently  claimed  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  taxation,  and  be- 
came, towards  the  end  of  his  life,  a warm  and 
sincere  admirer  of  Tl’EGOT  : see  in  the  Corre- 
spoudance  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Abbe 
Baudeau  in  1775,  and  in  his  poem,  the  £pUre 
i un  Homme,  addressed  to  Turgot  after  his  falL 

Only  a few  years  before,  in  1772,  in  a note 
appended  to  his  satire  CabcUes,  he  had  been 
very  bitter  against  the  Ecoxomistes  {q.v.),  call- 
ing them  “people  who,  being  bankrupt  them- 
selves, teach  the  art  of  becoming  rich  through 
trade,  travel  round  the  world  without  leaving 
their  closet,  and,  never  having  owned  a 
plough,  fill  our  granaries  with  com.”  It  is 
also  against  them  that,  almost  a quarter  of  a 
century  before,  he  had  composed  his  celebrated 
tale,  L’ Homme  aux  quaranle  icus  ; in  fact,  the 
only  one  of  his  publications  on  a distinctly 
economic  subject  The  dogmatic  and  often 
pompous  and  heavy  style  of  the  Phtsioceats 
had  probably  bored  him,  as  well  as  their  abstract 
and  subtle  mode  of  reasoning.  L’ Homme  aux 
quarante  6cus,  directed  against  Mercies  de  la 
RivifcRE’s  {q.v.)  Ordre  naiurel  et  cssenticl 
des  socidtes,  is  the  history  of  the  owner  of  a 
smaU  estate  yielding  a net  income  of  forty 
croivns  a year,  who  has  been  frightened  by  the 
appearance  of  several  edicts  promulgated  “by 
a few  gentlemen  who,  having  some  leisure,  have 
undertaken  to  govern  the  kingdom  from  their 
firesides.”  In  the  preamble  they  stated  that 
the  government  ‘ ‘ being  by  divine-  and  birth- 
right co-proprietor  of  his  land,  he  at  least  owes 
it  one-half  of  his  income,”  and  that  “as  all 
wealth  proceeds  from  land,  land  is  to  bear  the 
wliolo  burden  of  taxation.”  Overflowing  with 
wit  and  sarcasm,  the  book  consists  of  conversa- 
tions between  the  man  with  the  forty  crowns 
and  the  most  motlej’  succession  of  people,  and, 
with  the  author’s  usual  unfairness,  is  not  free 
from  misrepresentations  and  gross  exonerations 
of  Mercier’s  real  meaning. 

In  various  passages  of  the  Dictionnaire  Philo- 
sophique (article  on  Xatural  Law),  Voltaire,  in  the 
insulting  controversial  tone  which  he  frequently 
adopted,  rails  at  Rocssead’s  theories  on  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  private  o'wnership  in  land.  How  little 
of  an  optimist  he  was  may  be  gathered  from  his 
Candide  ou  I’Optimisme. 

[On  Voltaire’s  social  and  economic  opinion.s  see 
the  article  Voltaire  in  the  Nouveau  Did-.  d’Econ. 
Politique  (Paris,  1892),  and  on  his  Idles  Gtnlrales. 
Faguet’s  J^udes  litUraires  sur  le  dix-huitifme 
siicle  (pp.  219-239).]  K.  ca. 

VOLUME  OF  MONEY.  See  liloXEY. 

VOLUNTARY  DEED.  In  English  law  a 
promise  not  made  for  valuable  consideration  is 
said  to  be  voluntary.  Such  a promise  is  not 
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legally  binding  unless  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
deed  under  seal.  Even  then  it  is  not  binding 
if  made  in  restraint  of  trade.  English  courts 
do  not  enforce  specific  performance  of  a volun- 
tary promise  under  seal,  but  the  person  claiming 
under  such  a promise  has  a remedy  in  damages. 

F.  c.  M. 


In  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  debtor,  persons  claiming  under  voluntary 
deeds  are  postponed  to  creditors  whose  claims  are 
supported  by  valuable  consideration,  but  they  are 
preferred  to  legatees. 

A voluntary  disposition  of  property,  whether 
by  deed  or  otherwise,  may  be  declared  invalid 
under  the  statute  of  13  Elizabeth,  if  it  was  made 
with  the  intention  of  “delaying,  hindering,  or 
defrauding  creditors.”  And  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  1883,  a voluntary  settlement  may  be  declared 
void  : (a)  if  the  settlor  be  adjudged  bankrupt 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  settlement ; 
[b)  if  he  be  adjudged  bankrupt  within  ten  years 
from  such  date,  unless  he  or  his  repre.sentative  can 
prove  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  settlement 
he  W’as  able  to  pay  all  his  debts  \vithout  the  aid 
of  the  property  comprised  in  the  settlement. 
Another  statute  of  Elizabeth  was,  prior  to  1893, 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  a voluntary  convey- 
ance was  defeated  by  the  subsequent  conveyance 
of  the  same  property  to  a purchaser  for  valuable 
consideration,  but  the  Voluntary  Conveyances 
Act  1893  has  repealed  this  interpretation  ; a 
voluntarj’  conveyance  of  land  effected  with  a 
fraudulent  intent  may,  however,  still  be  defeated 
under  the  same  statute.  A deed  by  which 
property  is  conveyed  or  settled  in  contemplation 
of  marriage  is  deemed  to  be  made  for  valuable 
consideration.  E.  s. 

VON  BIELFELD,  Jakob  Friedrich  (1717- 
1770),  belonged  to  a family  of  Hamburg  mer- 
chants, and  filled  his  sphere  in  a practical  public 
life.  As  a young  man  he  travelled  through 
Holland,  England,  and  France,  and  stayed  at 
universities  in  these  countries.  In  1739  he 
received  some  notice  from  Frederick  the  Great, 
at  that  time  croivn  prince,  who  shared  his  taste 
for  the  French  language  and  literature,  and  was 
drawn  by  him  into  the  circle  of  friends  at 
Rheinsberg.  Later  he  was  employed  by  the 
king  as  a diplomatist,  and  in  this  capacity 
spent  some  time  in  London.  In  1747  he  was 
appointed  curator  of  all  the  universities  of 
Prussia  by  Frederick  II. 

In  1758  he  withdrew  to  his  country  seat  at 
Treben  in  the  duchy  of  Altenburg,  to  devote  him- 
self quietly  to  literary  work.  The  result  of  this 
Was  the  publication,  in  French,  of  his  Institutions 
politiques,  2 vols.,  1760,  a German  translation  of 
which  af)peared  a year  after,  under  the  title,  Des 
Vreihemi  von  Biel/dd  Lehrbegriff  der  Staatskunst, 
1761.  This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  brother  of 
the  king,  Prince  August  Ferdinand,  whom  Bielfeld 
had  been  summoned  to  teach.  The  author  ex- 
plained that  he  aimed  at  giving  instruction  to 
statesmen  concerning  the  objects  of  their  vocation, 
not  only  in  the  art  of  government,  but  in  all 
things  connected  with  political  economy. 


The  subject  of  this  clearly  - written  book  was 
Politische  Oekonomie,  which  expression  appeared 
here  for  the  first  time  in  German  literature  (after 
the  French  Economie  politique).  It  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  French  authors,  as  Vauban,  St. 
Pierre,  Melon,  Montesquieu,  Forbonnais, 
Dutot,  Nichols  (Dangeul),  etc.  The  practical 
details  were  drawn  from  the  Dictionnaire  du 
commerce  of  Savary.  Colbert  was  described 
as  the  “greatest  financier  in  history.”  The 
predominating  idea  in  the  work  appears  in  the 
following  passage  imbued  with  the  theories  of  the 
Mercantile  System  {q.v.).  “ The  political  system 
of  Europe  at  the  present  day  is  such  that  one 
state  can  only  raise  itself  at  the  expense  of  some 
other,  either  by  conquest  or  by  trade.”  In  these 
matters  German  authors  did  not  apjjear  to  Bielfeld 
to  have  any  part.  In  the  chapter  on  Political 
Arithmetic  (see  Arithmetic,  Political),  the 
English  School  is  applauded  for  their  labours  in 
this  science ; particularly  Graunt,  Petty,  Halley, 
Davenant,  Hume,  etc.  In  this  chapter  two 
Germans  are  also  mentioned,  Sussmilch  and  Kund- 
mann . The  Institutions  politiques,  soon  translated 
into  Eussian  and  Italian,  was  an  epoch-making 
work  for  German  Cameralistio  Science,  in  so  far 
as  it  drew  this  out  of  its  national  isolation  and  under 
the  influence  of  foreign  thought.  The  professor  of 
cameralistio  science  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  J. 
G.  Darjes,  wrote  a preface  to  the  second  German 
edition  of  the  work  1764.  In  a later  edition,  after 
his  death,  a third  section  on  practical  politics  was 
added.  He  had  foreshadowed  the  appearance  of 
this  in  a concluding  note  to  the  second  volume. 

Bielfeld  later  published,  Lettres  familieres  et 
autres,  1763,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
issued  a weekly  periodical  in  German,  entitled 
Der  Eremit,  Leipzig,  1767-1769. 

[“Bloge  de  Bielfeld,”  in  Nouv.  Menioires  de 
V AcadSmie  royale  des  sciences  et  belles-lettres,  annie 
1770,  Berlin,  1772.  — Roscher,  Oeschichte  der 
Nationalbkonomik  in  Deutschland,  Miinchen,  1874. 
— Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographic,  ii.  1875.] 

A.  o. 

VOUCHER.  See  Receipt. 

VUITRY,  Adolphe  (1803-1883),  born  at 
Sens,  died  at  St.  Donnin  (Seine -et- Marne). 
He  studied  engineering  first  1834,  and  after- 
wards changed  his  profession,  graduating  as 
doctor  of  laws  1838.  He  then  entered  the 
government  employ,  became  governor  of  the 
bank  of  France  1863,  president  of  the  council 
of  state  1864,  chairman  of  the  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Mediterranean  Railway  1871. 

He  retired  from  public  life  in  1870,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  to  writing  the  historical  works  on  the 
finance  of  France  mentioned  below,  Mudes  sur  le 
regime  financier  de  la  France  avant  la  Rivolution 
de  1789,  3 vols.  8vo,  1876-1883,  ending  with  the 
death  of  Charles  V.  (1380),  he  was  not  able  to 
carry  this  to  the  accession  of  Louis  XI.  (1462)  as 
he  had  planned.  Le  disordre  des  finances  et  les 
excis  de  la  speculation  d la  fin  du  rlgne  de  Louis 
XIV.  et  du  commencement  du  rigne  de  Louis  XV., 
18mo,  1885  A selection  from  his  numerous 
reports  and  speeches  was  published  in  1887.  * 

a.  c.  f. 
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W.,  C.  See  S.  W.  Gent. 

W.,  J.  See  WoRLiDGE,  John. 

W.,  S.  See  S.  W.  Gent. 

W.,  S.  See  Stafford,  W. 

WAGER  POLICY.  A policy  of  insurance 
on  the  life  of  a person  in  which  the  insured 
has  no  insurable  interest  is  called  a wager 
policy,  and  is  void  by  virtue  of  a statute  passed 
in  1774  (14  Geo.  III.  c.  48)  (see  Insurance, 
Law  and  Practice  of  Life).  e.  s. 

WAGES. 

Wages  and  Prices  of  Commodities,  p.  634 ; Wages  Fond, 
p.  630 ; Wages,  Nominal  and  Real,  p.  639 ; Wages, 
Purchasing  Power  of,  p.  641 ; Wages  Statistics,  p.  643 ; 
Wages,  Statistics  of  (in  United  States  of  America), 
p.  643 ; Wages  of  Women,  p.  646. 

Wages  and  Prices  of  Commodities.  In 


all  cases  wages  quoted  are  what  were  earned 
by  workers  for  work  done,  free  from  the  in- 
fluences of  the  allowance  system,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain  this.  The  act  9 Geo.  L 
c.  7 (1722),  prohibited  relief  to  those  who  re- 
fused to  enter  a workhouse,  but  the  36  Goo. 
III.  c.  23  (1795),  repealed  that  prohibition, 
and  ordered  that  any  industrious  i>oor  j>erson 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  relief  at  his  own 
house  ; overseers  were  directed  to  give  such 
relief  as  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace 
might  order.  When  prices  rose  during  the 
time  of  the  Corn  Laws  (sliding  scale  intro- 
duced by  9 Geo.  IV.  c.  60  (1828);  importa- 
tion having  been  generally  prohibited  by 
Robinson’s  Act,  1815  ; Com  Laws  ref>ealed 


Wages  and  Prices  of  Commodities,  etc.,  during  three  important  Epochs  of  Englis| 

(2)  The  transition  period  from  domestic  to  mechanical  production,  and  the  times  of  the  com  lav 


Descriptions  and 
Occupations. 

Period  I. 

Period  1L 

1720-1750. 

1770. 

1787. 

1800. 

1S04-1S0S. 

1S0S-1S15. 

1S15-1S2S. 

1 

Woollen  cloth  weaver — 
Hand-loom — men 

133.-15S. 

18S.-21S. 

15s.-17s. 

14s.-16s. 

14s. -16s. 

16s. -22s. 

15S.-20S. 

o 

Power  loom — women 

. . 

. . 

3 

Worsted  stuff  weaver — 
Hand-loom 

lls.-lSs. 

12S.-15S. 

10s. -12s. 

11S.-13S. 

17S.-20S. 

24s. -32s. 

20s. -248. 

4 

Power-loom 

, , 

, , 

. . 

. . 

, . 

. • I 

5 

Woollen  and  worsted 
spinners — single  wheel 
— (by  hand)  women 

8s.-9s. 

Os.-lOs. 

8s. -9s. 

9S.-11S. 

9S.-11S. 

6 

>Yoollen  spinners— jenny 
— women  . 

18s. -14s. 

13S.-14S.  1 

7 

Mule— men 

1 

s 

Worsted  spinners — frame 
— spinners  and  draw- 
ers, women  and  girls 
(full-timers) 

9 

Woollen  and  worsted 
spinners  (by  hand) — 
children,  8-13  jts.  old 
Spinners,  dofl'ers,  etc. 
(half-timers  at  machin- 
ery) . 

4s.  6d.-5s.6d. 

4s.  Cd.-5s.0d. 

4s.  6d.-5s.Gd. 

4s.  6d.-5s.6d. 

4s.  6d.-5s.6d. 

4s,  6d.-5s.6d. 

4s.  6d.-5s.6J 

10 

11 

Woolsorters  . 

24S.-26S. 

24s.. 26s. 

26s. -2Ss. 

26s.-2Ss. 

2Ss.-S0s. 

2Ss.-k>s. 

28S.-30S.  1 

12 

Woolcombers  (by  hand) 

15s.-18s. 

16S.-20S. 

16s. -20s. 

18S.-24S. 

16s. -24s. 

16s.-24s. 

16s.. 24s.  1 

13 

Men — feeders  of 

machine  combs,  etc.  . 
Dyers— ordinary  hands, 
slabbers,  etc. 

14 

15s.-17s. 

lSs.-19s. 

ISs.-lPs. 

1SS.-20S. 

1SS.-20S. 

lSs.-20s. 

17s. -20s.  1 

15 

Cotton  weaver  (by 
hand)  .... 

8s.  -9s. 

8S.-9.S. 

Ss.-9s. 

Ss.-9s. 

9s.-10s. 

12S.-14S. 

14s.-lSs.  1 

16 

(By  power-loom) 

.. 

.. 

.. 

S * 

.. 

1 

17 

Carpenters  . 

20s. -23s. 

20s. -28s. 

20s. -23s. 

20s. -23s. 

23S.-24S. 

23S.-24S. 

238.-24*1. 1 

18 

Masons  .... 

22s.-24s. 

22S.-24S. 

22s.-24s. 

22s. -24s. 

28s. -26s. 

23S.-26S. 

2Ss.-2Cs.  1 

19 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  . 

20s.  -23s. 

20s. -23s. 

20s.-23s. 

23s. -26s. 

23S.-26S. 

23s. -26s. 

20s. -CSs.  1 

20 

.Tourneymen  tailors  (full 
week  8 work) 

17s. -20s. 

17s.-21s. 

19S.-23.S. 

22s. -26s. 

28s.  -27s. 

23S.-27S. 

21s. -20s.  1 

i21 

Colliers  .... 

12S.-15S. 

12s. -15s.  7d. 

12s.-16s. 

14S.-I6S. 

14.S.-16S. 

14S.-16S. 

16S.-18S.  1 

122 

Agricultural  labourers  . 

8S.-10S. 

8s. -10s. 

8s.-10s. 

Ss.-lOs. 

9s.-10s. 

9s. -10s. 

9s. -10s.  1 

|2S 

Common  labourer  (not 
agricultural) 

11S.-14S. 

11s. -14s. 

Ils..l4s. 

18s. -15s. 

18S.-15S. 

18.S.-15S. 

1SS.-16S.I 
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1846),  and  taxation  was  increased  to  meet  the 
ruinous  cost  of  the  great  French  war,  wages 
were  not  allowed  to  rise ; accordingly,  the  lot  of 
workers  was  most  deplorable.  Magisti-ates  took 
a merciful  and  charitable  view  of  their  powers, 
and  published  scales  of  relief.  The  allowance 
system  was  very  general  from  aibout  1795  to 
1834,  until  the  enactment  of  the  new  poor  law. 
The  economic  influence  of  the  Allowance 
System  (g.v.),  intended  to  assist  the  industrious 
poor,  was  very  injurious  to  them.  Wagesactually 
paid  able-bodied  men  were  frequently  only  five 
or  six  shillings  a week,  but  relief  to  the  extent 
of  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  shillings,  according  to 
the  size  of  a family,  would  be  given  out  of  rates. 
The  wages  quoted  are  not  pauperised  wages. 


Wages  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades  are 
quoted  at  length,  because,  together  with  agri- 
culture, before  the  industrial  revolution  they 
employed  three-fourths  of  the  productive  classes ; 
their  histoiy  affords  a fair  comparison  of  wages 
in  the  days  of  domestic  production  with  those 
now  ruling  under  the  factory  system. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a statement  of  this 
description,  canied  over  a period  now  approach- 
ing two  centuries,  necessarily  by  diftereht  hands, 
following  perhaj)s  diflierent  methods,  to  speak 
with  absolute  certainty,  but  every  effort  has 
been  made  by  personal  inquiry  and  by  the  use 
of  official  sources,  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion. 


Industry.  (1)  Before  the  industrial  revolution,  in  the  days  of  domestic  industry  (1720-1780). 
(1800-1845).  (3)  The  modem  epoch  of  free  trade  and  factoiy  production  (1845-1898). 


Period  III. 


M23-1830. 

1830-1836. 

1S36-1845. 

1845-1855. 

1855-1865. 

1865-1870. 

1870-1875. 

1886. 

1898. 

153, -18s. 

148.-178. 

14s. -ITs. 

148.-168. 

143.-163. 

J 

t 

one  loom 

one  loom 

one  loom 

12s.-14s. 

* • 

• • 

• • 

12S.-14S. 

13S.-15S. 

13S.-14S. 

178.-208. 

118.-148. 

118.-123. 

J 

one  loom 

one  loom 

two  looms 

two  looms 

two  looms 

13S.-16S. 

••  i 

118.-123. 

118.-128.  6d. 

14S.-16S. 

15S.-18S. 

13S.-16S. 

118.-128. 

88.-108. 

7s. -9s. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

243.-268. 

248.-268. 

24s. -26s. 

268.-203. 

27S.-30S. 

28S.-31S. 

28S.-81S. 

28s.-'30s. 

27s. -’30s. 

•• 

.. 

8s.6d.-10s.6d. 

0S.-118. 

9s.  Od.-lls.  6d. 

08.-113. 

10s.-18s. 

<».6d.-5s.6d. 

2S3.‘-30s. 

48. 6d. -58.64. 

• 

2s.  6d.-3s.  6d. 

2s.6d.-3s.6d. 

3s.-4s. 

38.-48. 

3s. -5s. 

288.-308. 

28s.-30s. 

28s.-30s. 

28s. -80s. 

28s.-30s. 

28.3. -308. 

288.-308. 

32.3.-37.3. 

16s. -248. 

168.-248. 

14s.-24s. 

168.-178. 

16s.-18s. 

168.-138. 

10S.-18S. 

I"  22s. -27s. 
-(  Women 
( 138.-168. 

16s. -1 8a. 

16s.-l.88. 

163.-183. 

178.-108. 

178.-203. 

178.-208. 

19s. -22s. 

178.-208. 

18S.-22S. 

143.-188. 

•• 

/ 

four  looms 

four  looms 

four  looms 

four  looms 

four  looms 

158.-178.  6d. 

233.-24.3. 

••  1 

138.-168. 

14s.  6d.-16s. 

158.-178. 

16s.6d.-18s.6d. 

15s.-l7a.  Od. 

238.-248. 

24.3.-268. 

24s. -26s. 

20s.-28s. 

28s.-30s. 

32s.-34s. 

.30s.-32s. 

328.-348. 

233.-268. 

2l3.-23s. 

28s. -26s. 

268.-288. 

26s.-28s. 

288.-308. 

32s.-84s. 

348.-368. 

32S.-34S. 

( 

348.-368. 
4Jd.  to  6pl. 

21S.-23S. 

248.-268. 

24s. -26s. 

24s.  -26s. 

25s. -28s. 

208.-208. 

268.-298.  J 
J 

p.  hour,wk. 
of  56  hours. 

( 

At  end  of 

218.-268. 

20s. -25s. 

20s. -25s. 

213.-268. 

22s.-27s. 

22s.-27s. 

238.-308. 

228.-20.3.  j 

1803. 
Lower  at 

Ills.. 18s. 

( 

end  of  1895. 

168.-183. 

168.-188. 

178.-208. 

18s.-21s. 

218.-238. 

24s. -28s. 

188.-223. 

27S.-31S. 

Ss-lOs. 

03. 6d.-ll8. 

10s.-12s. 

108.-128. 

128.-148. 

128.-148. 

128.-168. 

12S.-10S. 

128.-163. 

138..I58. 

13S.-15S. 

15s. -18s. 

168.-108. 

168.-108. 

178.-208. 

188.-208. 

178.-208. 

188.-228. 

For  notes 
see  next  p. 
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Wages  and  Peices  of  Commodities,  etc.,  dueiso 


Descriptions  and 
Occupations. 


Wheat — mean  av.  per  qr. 


Butchers’  meat 
(beef),  per  lb. 
Fresh  farmers’  but- 
ter, per  16  oz. 
New  milk,  per  qt.  . 
Eggs.— No.  for  Is. 
Summer  . 

Winter 


Rents.  — Workmen’s 
cottages,  per  yr. 

Agricultural  rents,  per 
ac. — Farms,  fair  aver- 
age land 


Oats  per  qr. 


Cheese,  per  lb. 

Board  of  working  man. 
— Lodging,  food,  and 
washing,  per  wk. 


English  wool,  per  lb. — 
— Lincoln  half  hog 


National  Debt  . . 

Poor  rate. — Per  head  of 
poi)ulation— England 
and  Wales  . 


Pebiod  I. 

1720-1750. 

1770. 

1787. 

f Average  51 
I to  1750, 
I Highest 
1.  Lowe 

years,  1700  "i 
35s.  9d.  1 

81s.  9d.  I 

St  22s.  J 

45s. 

3id.-4d. 

3Jd.-4d. 

4d.-4jd. 

6d.-6Jd. 

ld.-14d. 

6d.-64d. 

ld.-14d. 

7d.-8d. 

Id.-ljd. 

30-36 

16-20 

With 

garden  plot 
40s. -50s. 

30-36 

16-20 

50s. 

30-36 

16-20 

£3- £4 

10s. -15s. 

.. 

1750-1780 
Av.  abt.  15s. 
Highest  17s. 
Lowest  13s. 

) ( 

20  yrs., 
1780-1799 
Av.  18s.  Sd. 
High.  27s.  6d. 
Low.  13s.  2d. 

34d.-4d. 

34d.-4d. 

ljd.-5id. 

5s.  -6s. 
1703-1790 
Highest  13d. 
Lowest  6d. 
Av.  8Jd. 
1702 

£12,767,225 

5s. -6s. 

I' 

} ••  1 

5s. -6s. 

■{ 

1760 

£102,014,018 

1760,  3s.  7d. 

•• 

1785,  5s, 

Peeiod  IL 


1800. 


127s. 


6id.-7id. 

12d.-14d. 

2d.-2id. 

24-30 

12-14 

£4-£o 


7d.-7Jd. 


7s.  6d. -9s. 
1791-1808 
Highest  16d. 
Lowest  9Jd, 
Av.  12d. 

I 

t •• 


1804-1808.  1808-1815.  1615-1828. 


80s. 


9i<L-10i<L 

14d.-15d. 

2d.-2Jd. 


£4-£5 


20  yrs., 
1800-1821 
Av.  29s.  4d. 
High.  44s.  6d. 
Low.  19s.  6d. 

7d.-7Jd. 


I 

J 


1802,  9s. 


103s. 


9Jd.-10i<L 

16<L-17<L 

2<L.2id. 


£5-£6 


40S.-45S. 


7d.-7jd. 


13id. 


1813, 13s,  6d. 


67s. 


9<L-9id. 

14d.-16<L 

2d.-2i<L 


£4-£5 


Sd.-8id. 

16J<L 

{ 


A Production  by  power-loom  is  about  110  yards  cloth, 
by  hand-loom  it  was  about  50  yards. 

B Production  by  power-loom,  for  woman  minding 
two  looms,  will  now  be  about  six  times  more  than  by 
hand-loom.  The  high  wages  of  weavers  from  1800  to 
1830  were  occasioned  because  the  new  spinning  machinery 
had  increased  supply  of  yarn  at  much  greater  rate  than 
weavers  could  weave  it,  hence  the  enhanced  demand  for 
weavers,  and  increased  value  of  their  labour. 

C It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  increased  production 
of  machinery  as  compared  with  the  primitive  single 
wheel  of  130  years  ago.  The  number  of  spindles  per 
frame  or  mule  is  being  constantly  increased,  so  also  is 
speed.  Nine  shillings  paid  in  wages  tvill  now  produce  at 
least  sixty  times  more  yarn  than  could  be  spun  for  same 

Wages  Fund.  The  theory  of  a wages  fund, 
was  during  fifty  years,  1820-1870,  the  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  English  economists.  The 
prevalence  of  this  doctrine  during  this  period 
contributed  to  a groat  extent  to  render  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  unpopular  with 
the  working  classes  ; for,  if  the  teaching  of 
political  economy  on  the  subject  of  wages  were 
true,  any  attempts  which  the  working-class 
might  make  to  gain  better  terms  from  their 
employers  by  means  of  trade-unions,  or  other- 
wise, were  either  fore-doomed  to  failure,  or,  if 
successful,  did  but  benefit  one  particular  class 


amount  of  wages  100  years  ago.  Children  100  years  ago 
would  work  10  hours  a day  for  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  a week,  no  w 
they  work  5 hours  a day  for  3s.  to  4s.  Production  will 
be  forty  times  greater  for  shorter  hours  than  it  was  100 
years  ago  for  longer  hours. 

D Woolsorting  is,  and  always  must  be,  a manual 
operation.  Wages  fluctuate  vei^  little. 

E As  in  spinning,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  increa-sed 
production  of  machine  wool  combs.  Sixteen  shillings 
paid  in  wages  will  now  produce  sixty  times  more  than 
the  same  amount  of  wages  produced  some  fifty  years 
ago.  Machinery  has  reduced  woolcombing  ftom  a skilled 
to  an  unskilled  industry.  Wages  have  fallen  accordingljt 

F Boot  and  shoe  manufacture  is  now  a “factory” 
industry.  Before  use  of  machinery  a workman  would 

or  section  of  the  labouring  classes  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  rest.  The  doctrine,  as  originally 
stated  by  AIalthus,  took  the  follotving  form  : 
“ It  may  at  first  appear  strange,  but  I believe 
it  to  be  true,  that  I cannot  by  means  of  money 
raise  the  condition  of  a poor  man,  and  enable 
him  to  live  much  better  than  he  did  before 
without  proportionately  depressing  others  in  the 
same  class.  . . . But  if  I only  give  him  money, 
supposing  the  produce  of  the  country  to  remain 
the  same,  I give  him  a title  to  a larger  share  of 
that  produce  than  formerly,  which  shows  he 
cannot  receive  without  diminishing  the  share  of 
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I 


V 

I 


1823-1830. 


67s. 


8d.-8id. 

12d.-13d. 

2d.-2Jd. 


£4- £5 


20  yrs. 
1822-1841 
At.  23s.  3d. 
High.  28s.  2d. 
Low.  18s.  Id. 

7d.-7Jd. 


Is. -9s.  6d. 
12}d. 
1820 

£834,900,000 


1830-1836. 


61s.  6d. 


8d.-8Jd. 

lld.-12d. 

2d.-2id. 


£5-£6 


30s.-35s. 


7d.-7Jd. 


13d. 


1830, 10s.  9d. 


1836-1845. 


6Jd.-7id. 

lOd.-lld. 

2Jd.-3id. 

20-24 

10-12 

£5-£6 


6d.-6Jd. 


13d. 


••  { 


Pf.riod  III. 


1845-1855. 


Av.  20  yrs., 
1845-1864, 
47s.  6d.  per 
quarter. 
High.74s.8d. 
Low.  38s.  6d. 


7Jd.-9d. 

12d.-14d. 


£0-£S 


80s.  -35s. 

20  yrs. 
1845-1864 
Av.  22s.  9d. 
High.28s.8d. 
Low.  16s.  5d. 

7d.-7Jd. 


8s.  - 9s. 

12Jd. 

1837 
£787,529,114 


1865-1865. 


8Jd.-9id. 

13d. -15d. 
2id.-3id. 


£6- £9 


7id.-8id. 


1855-1865 
Av.  19d. 
Highest  27d, 
Lowest  13d. 

} ■■ 


1865-1870. 


9d.-10d. 

13d. -15d. 
3d.-4d. 

16-18 

6-8 

£7-£10 


35s.-50s. 


7id.-8Jd. 


17d. 


{ 


1870-1875. 


16  yrs. 
1870-1885 
Av.  47s.  4d. 
High.  58s. 
Low.  32s.  lOd. 


lOd.-lld. 

15d.-17d. 

3id.-4id. 

14-16 

6-7 

£8- £12 


35s.-45s. 

16  yrs. 
1870-1885 
Av.  23s.  lOd. 
High.  28s.  lOd. 
Low.  20s.  3d. 

8d.  - 9d. 


11S.-13S. 

20|d. 

1884 

£748,548,798 
1881,  7s. 


1886. 


Highest  and 
Lowest 
Prices  quoted 
are  the 
Highest  or 
Lowest 
Yearly 
Averages. 

lOd.-lld. 

14d.-17d. 

3id.-4id. 

13-16 

5-7 

£7- £11 


30s.-40s. 


8d.  - 9d. 


I0s.-12s. 
1880-1885 
Av.  lljd. 
Highest  ISd. 
Lowest  9|d. 
1897 

£644,909,847 


1885,  7s. 


1898. 


10  yrs. 
1886-1895 
Av.  29s.  8d. 
Fligh.  37s. 

Low. 
22s.  lOd. 


8Jd.-9Jd. 

14d.-17d. 

8d.-4d. 

13-16 
5 - 7 

£8-£12 


20s.-35s. 
10  yrs. 
1886-1895. 
Av. 

17s.  lOd. 
High.  20s. 
Low. 
14s.  6d. 
74d.-8Jd. 
‘(1895) 

10s.-12s. 
1890-1895 
Av.  9jd. 
High.  lOd. 
Low.  9d. 


1897, 
6s.  8fd. 


produce  about  450  pairs  a year,  now  the  average  Is  1300 
pairs. 

G Net  earnings.  West  Yorkshire. 

H The  agricultural  labourer  was  better  off,  because 
of  common  right,  allotments,  and  other  privileges,  100 
years  ago,  with  a third  less  wages  than  he  gets  to-day. 

I The  price  of  fowls  has  risen  accordingly:  100  years 
ago  the  price  of  a fowl  was  9d.  to  12d.,  now  it  is  3s.  to 
8s.  6d.,  for  table  use,  poulterers’  prices. 

K In  trades  where,  since  the  repeal  of  the  combination 
and  conspiracy  laws  and  alteration  in  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, workmen  have  combined,  wages  have  perceptibly 
risen.  Carpenters,  masons,  tailors,  and  colliers  are 
examples  of  such  rises ; wages  have  also  risen  since  in 


other  industries.  The  combination  laws  were  repealed 
in  1825. 

L The  minimum  may  be  taken  as  summer,  and  the 
maximum  as  winter  prices. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a table  for  vegetables  and  market 
garden  produce.  Before  the  industrial  revolution  workmen 
mostly  grew  their  oion  supplies;  retail  prices  are  now, 
however,  fully  200  per  cent  higher  than  consumers  could 
buy  at  in  the  open  market,  direct  from  the  grower,  100 
years  ago. 

Wages  in  all  cases  stated  are  per  week.  The  rates  of 
wages  quoted  are  mainly  those  prevailing  in  the  North  of 
England,  principally  in  West  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

M Rent  of  good  farms  in  corn  growing  districts  (1898). 


Others”  {Essay  on  Population,  bk.  iii.  ch. 
Y.  pp.  333,  334).  The  assumptions  which 
Mai  thus  here  makes — (1)  that  a certain  fixed 
proportion,  and  no  more,  of  the  total  food 
produce  of  the  country  will  go  to  the  labouring 
classes ; and  (2)  that  that  total  food  produce  is 
practically  a fixed  amount,  so  that  any  increase 
in  the  demand  for  it  will  simply  raise  prices 
without  calling  out  any  fresh  supply,  grew  out 
of  and  were  justified  by,  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  Malthus’s  own  time,  but  had  by  no 
means  universal  validity.  It  is  further  to  be 
observed  that  Malthus  restricted  his  reasonings 


to  the  food-supply  of  the  wage-earning  classes, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  principles 
by  which  the  proportion  of  food  that  fell  to  the 
wage-earning  classes  was  determined.  From 
Malthus  the  doctrine  was  taken  over  by  James 
Mill,  who,  however,  adopts  it  with  two  im- 
portant modifications — (1)  he  substitutes  capital 
for  food  in  the  reasonings  which  he  borrows  ; 
and  (2)  ho  assumes  that  it  is  the  amount  of 
capital,  meaning  by  this  food,  raw  material,  and 
instruments  or  machinery,  devoted  to  product- 
ive purposes,  which  determines  the  share  of  the 
national  wealth  the  labouring  classes  have  to 
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divide.  His  doctrine  takes  thus  the  following 
form : — “Universally,  then,  we  may  allirm,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  that,  if  the  ratio 
which  capital  and  population  bear  to  one 
another  remains  the  same,  wages  will  remain 
the  same  ; if  the  ratio  which  capital  bears  to 
population  increases,  wages  will  rise  ; if  the 
ratio  which  population  bears  to  capital  increases 
wages  will  fall  ” {Elements  of  Pol.  Econ.,  ch. 
2,  § 2).  In  a later  section  he  gives  a proof  that 
“Capital  has  a less  tendency  than  population 
to  increase  rapidly.”  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  adopts,  but 
with  further  modifications,  his  father’s  doctrine, 
and  gives  its  final  shape  to  the  wage  fund 
theory.  He  lays  it  down  (1) — bk.  1,  ch.  5,  §§  1, 
2,  3 — “ that  industry  is  limited  by  capital,  but 
does  not  always  come  up  to  that  limit,  while 
the  increase  of  capital  gives  increased  employ- 
ment to  labour  without  assignable  bonds.’’  (2) 
“It  is  not,  however,  all  capital,  i.e.  all  wealth 
saved  and  appropriated  to  reproductive  employ- 
ment, which  constitutes  the  wages  fund  of  a 
country,  but  that  part  only  which  is  circulating 
as  distinct  from  fixed,  i.e.  that  part  only  which 
is  destined  for  the  dii-ect  purchase  of  labour” — 
bk.  ii.  ch.  xi.  § (3)  This  being  so, 

“wages  depend  mainly  upon  the  demand  and 
supply  of  labour ; or  as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the 
proportion  between  population  and  capital.  With 
these  limitations  of  the  terms,  wages  not  only 
depend  upon  the  relative  amount  of  capital  and 
population,  but  cannot,  under  the  rule  of  com- 
petition, be  affected  by  anything  else.  Wages, 
meaning  of  course  the  general  rate,  cannot 
rise  but  by  an  increase  of  the  aggregate  funds 
employed  in  hhing  labourers,  or  a diminution 
in  the  number  of  competitors  for  hire  ; nor  fall, 
except  either  by  a diminution  of  the  funds 
devoted  to  paying  labour,  or  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  labourers  to  be  paid  ” {Principtlcs 
of  Political  Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xi.  § 1,  6 th 
edition).  These  same  principles  furnish  the 
basis  of  Fawcett’s  doctrine  of  wages  both  in  his 
Manual  of  Political  Economy  (see  especially 
bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.,  whore  he  discusses  some  of  the 
objections  which  had  been  brought  against  the 
doctrine  of  a wages  fund)  and  also  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Economic  Position  of  the  British  Labourer. 
The  first  writer  by  whom  the  doctrine  was  attacked 
was  Jlr.  F.  D.  Longe,  who  in  a pamphlet  entitled, 
A refutation  of  the  Wage  Fund  Theory  of 
.\fodem  Political  Economy  as  emmeiated  by  Mr. 
Mill,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Faxocett,  M.P.,  pp.  9,  10 
(Longmans,  1866),  attempts  to  establish  the 
following  positions : (1)  that  wages  do  not 
depend  on  any  merely  mechanical  cause,  but 
that  there  is  a “natural  wage,”  and  that  wages 
may  i)ropcrly  bo  described  as  “just  or  unjust,” 
“fair  or  unfair,”  “reo-sonablo  or  unreasonable”; 
and  (2)  pp.  22-48,  tliat  the  theory  of  a wage 
fund  is  untenable  boeau.se  (u)  the  capital  or 
wraith  applicable  to  the  ii-ayment  of  the  wages 


of  labour  in  a country,  at  any  lime  or  during 
any  {jeriod,  does  not  consist  of  a definite  fund 
which  is  distinct  from  the  produce  of  labour  ; 
(6)  because  the  dependent  or  labouring  popula- 
tion in  a country  at  any  time,  or  during  any 
period,  does  not  constitute  a supply  of  labour, 
or  body  of  labourers,  among  whom  the  average 
wage  fund  or  capital  of  a country  could  be  dis- 
tributed by  competition  ; (c)  bemuse  the  sup- 
position that  such  wage  fund  would  be  all  dis- 
tributed among  the  labourers  of  a country  by 
the  competition  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
labour,  if  allowed  free  operation,  involves  an 
erroneous  notion  of  the  demand  and  supply 
principle,  ilill  did  not  himself  reply  to  ilr. 
Longe’s  attack,  but  in  reviewing  for  the  Fort- 
nightly  Review,  May  1869,  Thornton’s  work  on 
Labour  and  its  Claims  (where  much  the  same 
arguments  as  those  advanced  by  Longe  were 
promulgated  and  enforced,  only  with  more 
iUustratiou  and  in  more  detail),  acknowledged 
himself  convinced  and  prepared  to  surrender  the 
position  he  had  previously  taken  up.  “ Is  there 
such  a thing,  ” he  writes  {Dissertations  and  Dis- 
cussions, vol.  iv.  p.  44),  “ as  a wages  fund  in  the 
sense  here  implied  ? Exists  there  any  fixed 
amount  which,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than 
which,  is  destined  to  be  expended  in  wages  ? 
Of  course  there  is  an  impassable  limit  to  the 
amount  which  can  be  so  expended  ; it  cannot 
exceed  the  aggregate  means  of  the  employing 
classes.  It  cannot  even  come  up  to  those 
means ; for  the  employers  have  also  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families.  But  short  of 
this  Umit  it  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
a fixed  amount.” 

The  conflict  was,  however,  by  no  means 
brought  to  an  end  by  Mill’s  surrender.  The 
cudgels  were  taken  up  in  behalf  of  the  wages 
fund  by  Professor  Cairxes  in  his  work  Some 
leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  He 
in  pt.  ii.  c.  i.  attempts  to  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Longe  and  Thornton,  maintaining 
against  the  former  the  possibility  of  a general 
or  average  rate  of  wages  determined  by  the 
relation  of  jwpulation  to  capital,  and  against 
the  latter  the  real  existence  of  a natural  wages 
fund  destined  to  be  expended  on  labour,  though 
he  concedes  the  essential  point  which  J1  ill’s 
theory  seems  to  imply,  that  this  fund  can  ever 
have  the  character  of  being  of  a determinate  or 
fixed  amount.  These  reasonings  of  Cairnes 
were  adopted  and  reinforced  by  Fawcett  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  Manual,  who  answers  in 
addition  certain  objections  urged  by  Professor 
SidgAvick  in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

The  controversy  entered  on  a new  pha.«e 
after  the  publication  in  1876  of  Professor  F.  A. 
Walker’s  treatise  on  the  IFages  Question.  Pro- 
fessor Walker  attacked  file  theory  from  a 
wholly  now  point  of  view.  He  maintains  that 
wages  stand  in  no  necessary  relation  to  capital  at 
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all,  that  it  is  only  for  convenience  sake  that  they 
are  advanced  out  of  capital,  that  their  amount 
is  in  no  sense  determined  by  the  proportion  of 
population  to  capital,  “ rather  that  wages  are  in 
a philosophic  view  of  the  subject  paid  out  of 
the  product  of  present  industry,  and  hence  that 
production  furnishes  the  true  measure  of  wages  ” 
(F.  A.  Walker,  The  Wages  Question,  pt.  i. 
chs.  viii.  and  is.).  The  same  writer,  in  his 
Political  Economy,  pt.  iv.  ch.  v.  § 326,  de- 
scribes the  labourer  as  the  “residual  claimant  to 
the  product  of  industry,”  holding  that  after  the 
deduction  of  rent,  interest,  and  profit,  the  whole 
fremaining  body  of  wealth,  daily  or  annually 
created,  is  the  property  of  the  labouring  class, 
their  wages,  or  the  remuneration  of  their  services. 
Most  modem  writers  have  at  least  so  far  adopted 
these  views  as  to  admit  the  untenableness  of  the 
doctrine  of  a wages  fund,  and  to  consider  the  pro- 
portion of  population  to  capital  as  one  at  most, 
though  a really  important  one,  among  a number 
of  causes  by  which  the  average  or  the  actual  rate 
of  wages  in  any  country  will  be  determined. 

[The  follo^ving  works,  including  those  mentioned 
in  the  text,  may  be  consulted.  Malthus,  Essay  on 
Populaticm,  bk.  iii.  ch.  v.  bk.  iv.  ch.  iii. — Bonar, 
Malthus  and  his  Work. — James  Mill,  Elements 
of  Political  Economy,  ch.  ii.  § ii. — J.  S.  Mill, 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  i.  ch.  v., 
bk.  ii.  ch.  xi.  xii. — Fawcett,  Manual  of  Political 
Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv. — Economic  Condition 
of  the  British  Labourer,  ch.  iv. — F.  D.  Longe, 
A Refutation  of  the  Wage-Fund  Theory  oj 
Modern  Political  Economy  as  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Mill,  M.P.  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  Longmans, 
1866. — W.  T.  Thornton  on  Labour,  its  wrongful 
Claims  and  rightful  Dues,  its  actual  Present,  and 
■^ssible  Future,  MacmUlau,  1870. — J.  S.  Mill, 
dissertations  and  Discussions,  vol.  iv.  article  ii. 
pp.  25,  86  on. — Thornton  on  Labour  and  its 
Claims. — J.  E.  Cairnes.  Some  Leading  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.  — F.  A. 
Walker,  The  Wages  Question,  chs.  viii.  and  ix. 
— Political  Economy,  pt.  iv.  ch.  v.,  pt.  vi.  article 
V. — Arnold  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution, 
c.  xi.  — Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty, 
bk.  iii.  c.  vi. — Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  v. — 
H.  AI.  Thompson,  Theory  of  Wages,  ch.  v. — 
Prof.  A.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  bk. 
vi.  ch.  ii.  and  note.]  w.  a.  sr. 

Wages,  Nominal  and  Real.*  In  the  term 
nominal  wages  is  included  the  present  value  of 
all  money  wages,  regular  or  occasional,  and  per- 
'piisites  and  expectations,  reckoned  over  a given 
pf;riod,  say  one  year,  in  the  currency  of  a given 
time  and  place.  The  ordinary  weekly  wage, 
whether  time  or  piece  ; a fair  estimate  of  special 
earnings,  from  overtime  or  occasional  work,  as 
harvesting  ; the  money  value  of  all  payments  in 
hind,  whether  in  the  shape  of  actual  receipts,  or 
ol  reduced  rent,  or  of  facilities  for  cheap  purchase 
el  goods ; a suitable  estimate  for  residence,  board, 
or  clothing  ; and  interest  on  the  capital  present 

* See  also  Wages,  Xominai.  and  Heal,  Appendix. 


value  of  the  expectation  of  deferred  pay  or  pen- 
sions— all  these  must  certainly  be  included,  while 
the  exjienses  of  getting  to  work  and  the  annual 
cost  of  necessary  implements  must  be  subtracted. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  allowance  should  be 
made  for  lost  time,  when  not  seasonal ; whether 
taxes  direct  or  indirect  should  be  subtracted  ; 
whether  facilities  for  subsidiary  earnings,  in- 
doors or  out,  by  any  member  of  the  family, 
ought  to  be  estimated  ; and  whether  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  average  number  of  years’ 
work  out  of  a lifetime  that  can  be  spent  at  the 
trade  in  question,  this  number  varying  very 
much  according  to  the  dangers  or  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  trade,  and  determining  the 
number  of  non-workers  that  must  be  supj)orted 
by  each  worker  (Engel,  Wesen  und  Preis  der 
Arbeit,  and  Die  Selbstkostcn  der  Arbeit,  1872  ; 
Walker,  The  Wages  Question,  p.  12  seq.). 
Thus  by  consideration  of  such  circumstances 
the  average  nominal  annual  earnings  of  the 
English  agricultural  labourer  in  1891  were  found 
to  be  £39  (“Labour  Commission,”  The  Agri- 
cultural Labourer,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  pp.  57-87). 
By  real  wages  are  meant  the  purchasing  power  of 
nominal  wages  measured  by  a constant  standard. 
According  to  Prof.  Walker  (loc.  cit.)  “real  wages 
are  the  remuneration  of  the  hired  labourer  as 
reduced  to  the  necessaries,  comforts,  or  luxuries 
of  life,”  and  differ  from  nominal  by  reason  of 

(i)  variations  in  the  purchase  power  of  money 

(ii)  variations  in  form  of  payment ; (iii) 
opportunities  for  extra  earnings  ; (iv)  gi-eater 
or  less  regularity  of  employment ; (v)  longer 
or  shorter  duration  of  the  labour  power.  Of 
these  (ii)  is  best  corrected  as  described  above, 
while  the  advantage  of  including  (iii)  (iv)  or 
(v)  in  practical  comparisons  is  doubtful.  (For 
the  whole  definition  compare  Marshall,  Principles 
of  Economics,  ed.  1895,  pp.  629-635.) 

When  comparisons  are  made  between  the 
economic  conditions  of  groups  of  different 
countries,  districts,  trades,  or  periods,  it  is 
useless  to  regard  simply  the  nominal  wages. 
This  is  most  evident  when  a gi'eat  interval  of 
time  is  taken  ; thus  a hind’s  annual  (nominal) 
earnings  in  the  13th  century  were  valued  at 
35s.  8d.  (Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of 
Work  and-  JFages,  p.  170)  ; now  those  of  an 
agricultural  labourer  may  be  taken  as  about 
£40  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this 
ratio,  1 ; 22,  in  any  way  measures  their  relative 
well-being.  Hence  comparison  of  nominal 
wages  is,  at  any  rate  in  extreme  cases,  futile. 

A more  recent  example  may  be  obtained  from 
the  divergence  of  cuiTency  from  gold  during 
1861-78  in  the  United  States.  The  following 
figures  are  comj)iled  from  the  Senate  report  on 
wholesale  prices,  wages,  and  transportation, 
1893,  and  the  table  is  in  the  main  the  same 
as  that  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  in  his 
pamphlet  The  Battle  of  Standards  and  the  Fall 
of  Prices. 
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In  each  case  100  represents  the  quantity  in  1800. 


Years  

1845 

1850 

1855 

1860 

1865 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1885 

IfcXj 

Average  wage  in  currency  .... 

86 

91 

97-5 

100 

149 

167 

158 

143 

156 

16f 

„ „ gold 

86 

91 

07-5 

100 

69 

137 

140 

143 

156 

1C8 

Average  price  of  commodities  in  currency  . 

103 

102 

113 

100 

217 

142 

128 

107 

93 

92 

Value  of  paper  currency  in  gold  . 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

46 

82 

89 

100 

100 

lO'j 

Purchasing  power  of  wages  .... 

84 

89 

87 

100 

69 

117 

124 

137 

108 

183 

This  shows  that  the  course  of  nomiiuil  wages, 
measured  in  currency,  is  entirely  different  in 
the  period  1860-80  from  that  of  real  wages, 
measured  by  purchasing  power — so  different 
that  no  change  in  the  method  of  computation 
could  make  them  similar.  Even  when  wages 
are  measured  in  gold,  the  courses  of  nominal 
and  real  wages  possess  only  a rough  similarity. 
A third  example  may  be  found  in  the  earnings 
of  gold-diggers.  When  gold  is  plentiful  and 
provisions  are  scarce,  an  immense  Twminal  wage 
is  necessary  for  a bare  subsistence.  It  may  be 
noticed  in  passing  that  the  cycle  of  commercial 
inflation  and  depression  affects  nominal  more 
than  real  wages  ; for  in  time  of  inflation  prices 
rise  and  wages  follow,  and  in  depression  prices 
fall,  and  wages  are,  at  any  rate,  hindered  from 
rising  if  they  do  not  actually  fall.  Thus  wages 
measured  by  purchasing  power  fluctuate  less 
violently  than  wages  measured  in  currency. 
We  have  then  to  detei-mine  the  best  method  of 
comparing  purchasing  power  at  different  times 
or  places.  For  different  times  the  obvious 
method  is  to  use  index-numbers  (see  Index- 
Numbers  ; Tabular  Standard).  Those 
formed  on  a consumption  basis  and  dealing  with 
retail  prices  (p.  385,  col.  2 b),  are  theoretically 
the  best,  but  in  praetice  cannot  be  accurately 
evaluated.  For  approximation  index-numbers 
like  Sauerbeck’s  can  be  used,  but  the  theoretical 
objections  stated  in  the  article  referred  to  have 
their  greatest  weight  when  dealing  with  retail 
purchases  by  a special  class.  Numbers  repre- 
senting the  ratio  of  the  purchasing  powers  of 
money  in  different  plaees  at  the  same  time  could 
be  compiled  by  similar  methods,  but  since  we 
should  then  be  measuring  accidental  variations 
due  to  the  peeuliarities  of  a single  place,  and 
not  a general  movement  of  price  due  to  general 
changes,  we  could  no  longer  expect  our  number  to 
be  independent  of  the  errors  of  weighting.  The 
mere  rate  of  exchange  of  currency  between  two 
countries  is  of  course  determined  by  quite  other 
considerations  than  that  of  purchasing  power  (see 
Exchange,  Foreign).  For  times  separated  by 
long  intervals  WTiters  are  generally  contented 
with  a rough  statement  of  the  following  nature  : 


Purdiase  value  of  the  Sovercifjn. 


Year. 

Flour. 

Hoof. 

Butter. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1820 

113 

70 

25 

1880 

173 

39 

21 

Levi,  Wages  and  Earnings,  2nd  cd.  pp.  148,  150. 


Nurtiber  of  days’  work  necessary  to  purdwse 
1 qr.  of  IVheai. 


Year 

1580 

1610 

1650 

Artisan 

12 

30 

32 

Labourer  . 

18 

44 

Thorold  Rogers,  op.  at  p.  427. 


(Compare  also  table  on  pp.  634-637,  Wagee 
and  Prices,  and  see  Cunningham,  Growth  of 
English  Industry,  \6L  a.,  If  we  attempt 

to  combine  such  statements  we  are  oonfixmt^ 
with  the  difficulty  of  weighting  the  numbers 
representing  the  different  commodities ; this 
is  usually  done  by  means  of  budgets  (see  Work- 
men’s Budgets),  the  following  being  the  most 
important  methods. 

(i)  A standard  budget,  having  no  close 
relation  to  any  time  or  place,  is  formed  (a)  of 
the  commodities  generally  purchased  by  the 
working  classes,  corresponding  to  a Litino 
Wage  (q.v.),  or  (/3)  of  the  minimum  necessary 
for  subsistence  (Atkinson,  Distribution  of  Pro- 
ducts, p.  158  seq.,  Cam^e,  ConteTnporary 
Review,  1894).  This  standard  budget  is  priced 
for  any  two  places  or  times.  The  ratio  of  the 
two  prices  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  two 
purchasing  powers.  'The  ratio  of  the  nominal 
wages,  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  purchasing 
powers,  gives  the  ratio  of  the  real  wages. 

(ii)  A similar  method  is  to  make  a typical 
budget  for  one  place  or  time,  and  value  the 
budget  at  the  prices  of  the  place  or  time  with 
which  comparison  is  to  be  made.  Then  pro- 
cedure is  -as  in  (i)  (Toynbee,  Industrial  Re^u- 
lion,  pp.  139,  140  ; Leone  Levi,  Wages  and, 
Earnings,  2nd  ed.  p.  34  ; Purdy,  Slot.  Soc. 
Journal,  1861,  and  many  others,  v.  infra; 
Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation.,  1851,  esp.  p. 
583).  The  objections  to  (i)  are  that  the  standaid 
both  of  living  and  minimum  wages  varies 
immensely  from  country  to  country  {c.g.  China 
and  U.S.A.),  and  rapidly  even  in  the  same 
country. 

The  grave  objection  to  (ii)  is  that  the 
proi>ortion  of  income  spent  on  different  com- 
modities changes,  and  depends  to  a great  extent 
on  the  cost  of  those  commodities.  Thus  a 
comjiarison  between  budgets  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  1800  and  1890  would  be  most 
misleading,  whichever  budget  was  taken  to 
be  priced  at  the  other  period. 

M.  de  Foville  (Journal  de  la  sociMi  de  statistique. 
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1888,  p.  333)  discusses  a paper  by  M.  Guyot — 
Essai  sur  Vaisance  relative  du  paysan  lorrain, 
Nancy,  1889.  M.  Guyot’s  method  at  first  was 
to  assume  that  the  same  proportion  of  income 
was  always  spent  on  the  same  commodities,  giving 
impossible  figures.  M.  de  Foville  applies  method 
(ii)  with  better  results  (w.  infra).  The  word 
“aisance”  used  by  Guyot  (loc.  cit.)  represents 
well  the  quantity  we  wish  to  measure,  (iii)  The 
best  method  theoretically  for  measuring  “ aisance 
relative  ” appears  to  be  as  follows  : calculate  the 
quantity  by  method  (ii)  twice,  taking  first  a 
budget  typical  of  the  earlier,  then  of  the  later 
year,  valuing  them  at  the  prices  of  both  years 
and  obtaining  two  ratios.  The  average  (possibly 
the  geometric  rather  than  the  arithmetic)  of  these 
ratios  measures  the  relative  “ aisance.” 

Let  Oj,  Oo,  ...  a„  units  of  n commodities  be 
bought  at  prices  p^,  p-2,  . . . Pn  at  one  date,  and 
• - hn  units  at  prices  q.^,  q«, . . . qn  at  another, 
where  any  of  the  a’s  or  b’s  may  be  zero.  Then  the 

■ Xbn. 

“aisance  relative  by  method  two  is  or-r;; — 

•'  2.bq  ^aq 

( ^ap  \ 

By  the  method  suggested  it  is  ^ 1 1-  ) 


V \^aq  ^bqj' 


\ 26}  J 


If  Cj,  c«, . . . c„  are  units  in  standard  budget  (1), 
2cp 

“ relative  aisance  ” is  = — . 

2.cq 

M.  Guyot’s  method  was  : — if  rjli,  r2l2  are 
parts  of  income,  Ii,  spent  on  different  commodities. 

Let  rjli  buy  Uj  goods  in  one  year,  and  riU 
(I,  other  income)  buy  /3j  similar  goods  in  another. 


Then  2 


measures 


“ relative  aisance.” 


[For  materials  for  making  comparisons  of  real 
wages,  or  for  results  of  such  comparisons,  see  all 
books  mentioned  under  Workmen’s  Budgets  ; 
— Leroy -Beaulieu,  Repartition  des  richesses,  ch. 
xvi.  ; and  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  d'economie 
politique,  ii  p.  302  seq. — Booth,  Life  and  Labour, 
i.  138. — Brassey,  Foreign  Work  and  English 
Wages,  p.  116. — Giffen,  Journal  of  Royal  Slat. 
Soc.,  1888.  Higgs,  Journal  of  Royal  Slat.  Soc., 
1893. — Kebbel,  The  Agricultural  Labourer. — 
Rogers,  Thorold,  Work  and  Wages  (passim). — 
Sauerbeck,  in  Journal  of  Royal  Slat.  Society 
(passim). — SJchoenhof,  the  Economy  of  High  Wages, 
p.  161  seq. — Wright,  Carroll  D.,  Industrial  Evolu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1895. — Young,  A., 
Northern  Tour ; Enquiry  into  Progressive  Value 
of  Money  in  England;  Travels  in  France. — 
Reports  of  American  Labour  Bureaux.  Compara- 
tive (numbers  refer  to  years) — Cal.,  1883-84  ; 111., 
1884  ; Mass.,  1872,  ’74,  1884-85  ; Mich.,  1893  ; 
N.  J.,  1885;  Wise.,  1884.  Local— Col.,  1887- 
' 88  ; Md.,  1884-5,  ’90-1 ; Mass.,  1879,  ’82  ; Mich.. 
1886  ; N.  J.,  1882, 1886;  Ohio,  1887;  Pa.,  1879- 

• 80  ; Wise.,  1883.  See  also  111.,  1879-80  ; Me. 
■;  1889  ; Minn.,  1889-90  ; Ohio,  1879-80,  ’85,  ’86  ; 

• R.  L,  1887-88,  andindex  published  by  Washington 

I Central  Bureau  in  1893. — Foreign  Office  Misc. 
'•  Series,  1892,  No.  258.]  a.  l.  b. 

Wages,  Purchasing  Power  of.  In  com- 
1 paring  records  of  wages  paid  in  various  occupa- 
VOL.  Ill 


tions  in  the  past,  especially  in  the  distant  past, 
all  sense  of  the  proportion  betw'een  the  dcgi'ee 
of  well-being  procured  by  the  wages  of  labour 
at  different  epochs  is  lost,  if  the  variations  in 
the  prices  of  the  commodities  entering  into  the 
labourer’s  daily  consumption  are  not  brought 
into  the  comparison.  But  the  modes  of  ex- 
penditure of  wages  change  considerably  from 
period  to  period,  and  are  by  no  means  similar 
for  the  majority  of  individuals  in  any  given  class 
of  labourers  at  any  one  time.  The  variations 
in  the  general  purchasing  power  of  money 
cannot  be  appropriately  applied  to  determine 
the  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
wages  whose  varying  amounts  are  known. 
Satisfactory  records  of  prices  are,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  records  of  wholesale  prices, 
while  the  labourer’s  expenditure  is  a retail 
expenditure.  Only  in  so  far  as  we  can  assume 
that  the  variations  of  wholesale  and  of  retail 
prices  are  the  same  in  direction  and  similar  in 
amount,  can  we  regard  -ndth  satisfaction  any 
judgment  on  the  course  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  based  on  comparisons  of  whole- 
sale prices.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to 
any  precision  in  the  measurement  of  changes  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  Retail  prices 
vary  in  very  arbitrary  fashion,  and  no  two 
families  uull  purchase  the  same  commodities 
even  if  their  incomes  be  the  same.  Even  taken 
in  large  groups,  no  great  degree  of  regularity  in 
the  apportionment  of  expenditure  under  different 
heads  manifests  itself  in  Workmen’s  Budgets 
(q.v.).  Recognising  that  it  is  better  to  know 
part  of  the  facts,  than  to  ignore  them  entirely 
on  the  ground  that  a degree  of  knowledge 
which  is  satisfactory  is  not  to  be  attained, 
estimates  have  been  framed  to  indicate  the 
changes  in  real  wages  which  are  bound  up  in 
recorded  changes  of  nominal  wages.  So  long 
as  we  recognise  the  limits  of  the  applicability  of 
the  conclusions,  it  will  be  a gain  to  have  partial 
knowledge  ; were  we  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
limits  exist  and  are  rather  narrow,  such  partial 
knowledge  would  perhaps  be  worse  than  ignor- 
ance. In  the  articles  Prices,  History  of,  and 
Wages  and  Prices  of  Commodities,  a certain 
amount  of  material  is  presented  which  permits 
the  variations  of  prices  of  leading  commodities 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  wages.  So  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  we  proceed  to  make  some 
more  detailed  comparisons.  The  investigations 
of  Thorold  Rogers  supply  us  with  the  most 
abundant  material,  and  the  modes  of  comparison 
adopted  by  Rogers  may  be  abbreviated  for  the 
purpose  of  summary  view  of  the  results.  The 
amount  of  food  necessary  for  the  support  of  a 
family  of  four  persons  for  a year  is,  in  some  of 
Rogers’  comparisons,  given  at  3 quarters  of 
wheat,  3 quarters  of  malt,  and  2 of  oatmeal 
(cp.  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  oh. 
xiv.),  while  in  others  a provision  of  4 quarters 
of  wheat,  2 quarters  of  malt,  and  800  lbs.  of 
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meat  (cp.  History  of  AgrieuMure  aiid  Prices, 
vol.  i.  ch.  xxix.)  is  considered  suitable  for 
purposes  of  estimating  the  relation  of  wages 
to  necessaries  of  life.  Referring  to  these  as 
“grain  diet”  and  “meat  diet  ” respectively,  we 
obtain  the  following  comparative  table  : — 


1261-1350 

1361-1400 

1401-1540 

1541-1582 

1583-1642 

1643-1702 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

Cost  of  grain  diet 

43  10 

47 

0 

53 

6 

135  6 

285  8 

300  0 

Cost  of  meat  diet 

48  0 

53 

6 

65 

5 

166  9 

327  7 

409  8 

Yearly  wages  of  carpenter 

73  5 

108 

8 

138 

1 

235  0 

292  9 

480  9 

Yearly  wages  of  labourer 
Number  of  weeks’  labour 

61  8 

91 

1 

94 

0 

176  3 

227  2 

300  7 

yearly  needed  to  procure 
grain  diet  by 
(a)  Carpenter 

28 

20 

18 

27 

46 

34 

(b)  Labourer  . 

Number  of  weeks’  labour 

33 

24 

27 

42 

59 

55 

yearly  needed  to  procure 
meat  diet  by 
(a)  Carpenter 

31 

23 

22 

33 

53 

40 

(b)  Labourer  . 

37 

28 

33 

51 

68 

64 

interval,  while  prices  were  increased  to  two 
and  a half  times  their  old  level  or  more. 
The  purchasing  power  of  wages,  therefore,  fell 
about  20  per  cent,  and  the  fall  took  plaoe  in 
the  period  1767-89,  but  little  further  loss  of 
wages  relative  to  jjrices  coming  later  according  to 
Young’s  records.  The 


Note. — In  calculating  the  cost  of  malt,  the  prices  for 
the  first  quality  have  been  taken.  Rogers  takes  second 
quality,  but  his  tables  do  not  give  continuous  records 
for  second  quality  from  which  to  form  the  above 
averages.  For  meat,  in  the  first  three  periods  the  cost 
is  based  on  Rogers’  estimates,  the  prices  being  quoted 
for  whole  animals.  In  the  last  three  periods  the  price 
per  14  lbs.  is  taken  as  basis.  As  in  the  article  on  Prices, 
H ISTOR  V or,  the  wages  for  a labourer  before  1400  are  those 
of  a thatcher,  which  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  of 
common  agricultural  labour,  the  wages  of  which  are 
quoted  after  1400.  Hence  the  relative  change  in  the 
labourer's  position  is  not  truly  shown,  the  actual  position 
being  less  favourable  in  the  first  two  periods  than  is 
here  represented.  Fractions  of  pence  and  fractions  of 
weeks  have  been  ignored  in  the  table.  The  yearly  wages 
have  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  47  weeks  in  the  year 
at  the  daily  or  weekly  rates  given  in  the  article  Prices, 
History  of. 

The  fact  is  clear  that  at  some  periods  the 
amount  available  for  clothing,  etc.,  and  other 
purposes  was  adequate,  while  at  others  the 
provision  was  necessarily  more  stinted  than 
that  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  these  cal- 
culations. To  carry  on  the  comparison,  we 
may  take  advantage  of  the  results  stated  by 
Rogers  so  far  as  concerns  the  relative  position 
in  the  time  of  Arthur  Young  and  at  various 
jieriods  during  preceding  centuries.  Compared 
with  the  fourth  of  the  above  periods  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  is  stated  (Rogers,  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices,  vol.  iv.  p.  758)  thus : 
the  necessaries  of  life  liad  become  three  to  four 
times  as  dear,  while  the  wages  of  labour  were 
not  much  more  than  double.  The  purchasing 
power  of  wages  had  therefore  decreased  from  83 
to  50  per  cent.  The  course  of  the  relation  of 
wages  to  jirices  during  the  18th  century  is 
show'll  in  the  table  quoted  from  Arthur  Young 
in  the  article  to  which  rcference  has  already 
been  made  several  times  (see  PiuoES,  His- 
tory of).  It  there  appeal's  that  agricultural 
wages  during  the  18th  century  did  not  advance 
as  rapidly  as  prices.  Comparing  the  first  two- 
tliirds  of  the  18th  century  with  the  first 
decade  of  the  19  th,  wages  were  doubled  in  the 


first  half  of  the  18th 
century  was  a time 
when  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  rose  to 
a higher  level  than  that 
of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. By  the  beginning 
of  the  19  th  oenruiy, 
the  movement  had  be« 
so  unfavourable  to  the 
labourer  that  his  com- 
mand over  commodities 
was  probably  not  greater 
than  in  the  worst 
jieriod  (1583-1642)  of 
those  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the 
matter  of  clothing  and  shelter  were  much 
dearer,  and  needed  certainly  as  large  a share  of 
the  wages  to  be  devoted  to  them  as  in  the  16th 
or  I7th  centuries,  probably  more.  The  table 
in  Wages  and  Prices  of  Commodities  shows 
the  amounts  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  a working 
man’s  board  at  short  intervals  from  1720  till 
recent  times,  and  affords  more  than  as  much 
information  on  the  relation  of  wages  to  the 
cost  of  living  for  these  later  times  as  the  tables 
of  this  article  afford  for  earlier  times, 

Mr.  Bowley,  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  in  1895,  adopted  an 
ingenious  method  of  making  comjiarisons  of  I 
wage -levels  at  diflferent  periods.  Comj'.aring  j 
these  tvith  the  movements  of  prices  shown  by 
Jlr.  Sauerbeck’s  Index  Number,  Mr.  Bowley 
points  out  the  resultant  changes  in  average  real  I 
wages,  that  is,  in  the  purchasing  power  of| 
average  wages,  in  the  following  scheme  : — 


Rc.sl 

Real 

Date. 

Average  Wages. 

Date. 

.Average  Wage*. 

I860 

100 

18771 

1880/ 

139 

1866 

110 

1888 

157 

1870 

116 

1886 

180 

1874 

134 

1891 

192 

Reasons  for  not  reljung  implicitly  on  the  indi- 
cations of  Index  Numbers  as  to  the  average 
movements  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  enfering 
into  the  workman’s  expenditure,  have  been 
given  above.  These  and  other  facts  already 
alluded  to,  such  as  changes  in  the  nature  of 
working-class  expenditure  which  must  derange 
any  comjiarisons  with  past  centuries  which 
jiretend  to  precision,  deter  us  from  placing  here 
a table  showing,  for  the  whole  period  covered, 
by  a single  series  of  numbers,  the  moveraenw 
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of  real  wages.  The  facts  adduced  will,  how- 
ever, show  the  leading  upward  and  downward 
movements  of  real  wages,  and  no  real  loss  is 
caused  by  their  presentation  in  such  a form  as 
not  to  permit  of  a ready  comparison  of  the 
})osition  to-day  with  that  at  any  given  epoch  of 
the  past.  Such  comparison  cannot  be  precise, 
cannot  be  made  wthout  taking  into  account 
many  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  people 
not  mentioned  here,  and  to  offer  an  appearance 
of  precision  would  be  delusive  (see  Wages, 
Nominal  and  Real;  Workmen’s  Budgets; 
and  the  works  refen’ed  to  in  the  bibliogi-aphies 
attached  to  those  articles).  a.  w.  f. 

Wages,  Standard  Rate  of.  See  Standard 
Rate  of  Wages. 

Wages  Statistics.  From  figures  collected 
and  tested  by  the  labour  department  of  the 
board  of  trade,  it  appears  that  the  normal  rates 
of  wages,  plus  the  estimated  value  of  allowances, 
such  as  free  homes,  etc.,  paid  to  the  workers  in 
thirty-eight  selected  occupations  during  1886, 
were  24s.  7d.  per  week,  or  £64  per  annum,  for 
men ; 12s.  8d.  per  week  or  £32 : 10s.  per 
annum,  for  women ; 9s.  2d.  per  week,  or 
£23 : 8s.  per  annum,  in  the  case  of  lads  and 
boys  ; and  7s.  per  week,  or  £18  : 4s.  iier  annum 
in  the  case  of  girls.  Of  the  men  employed  in 
these  occupations,  0'2  per  cent  were  receiving 
less  than  lOs.  per  week  ; 2 ’5  per  cent,  from 
10s.  to  15s. ; 20*9  per  cent,  from  15s.  to  20s. ; 
35 '4  per  cent,  from  20s.  to  25s. ; 23 ’6  per  cent, 
from  25s.  to  30s. ; 11 -2  per  cent,  from  30s.  to 
35s. ; 4 -4  jjer  cent,  from  35s.  to  40s. ; and  1'8 
per  cent,  above  40s.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  60 
per  cent  were  receiving  from  20s.  to  30s.  per 
week,  or  about  the  average  rate  ; and  of  the 
remainder,  about  25  per  cent  were  receiving 
less  than  20s.  ; and  17  per  cent,  more  than  30s. 
If  to  these  thirty-eight  occupations  there  be 
added  the  other  important  industries,  as  rail- 
ways, building  trades,  etc.,  which  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  treat  in  the  same  way,  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  adult  males  may, 
according  to  Sir  R.  Giffen,  be  approximately 
estimated  at  a little  over  £60  ; of  women  at 
£40  ; of  lads  and  boys  at  £23  ; 8s. ; and  of 
prls  at  £23.  According  to  the  census  returns 
for  1881,  the  total  adult  male  working  popula- 
tion, excluding  the  residuum,  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  large  towns,  of  persona  whose  employ- 
ment is  permanently  iiregular,  was,  in  round 
I numbers,  7,330,000  ; of  adult  female  workers 
I there  were  2,900,000  ; of  lads  and  boys, 
1,700,000  ; and  of  girls,  1,260,000  ; making  a 
I total  working  population  of  13,190,000.  'Fhe 
I aggregate  earnings  of  the  men  may,  therefore, 
Ibe  placed  at  £440,000,000  ; of  the  women,  at 
1^118,000,000;  of  the  lads  and  boys,  at 
1 ■£46,000,000 ; and  of  the  girls,  at  £29,000,000  ; 

I making  a total  annual  income  for  the  manual 

I labourers  of  £633,000,000. 

[See  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the 


Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  sitting  as  a whole, 
questions  6873-7165,  and  8086-8381,  Pari.  Papers, 
c.  7063-i.  of  1893,  and  Appendix  to  ditto.  No.  124, 
Pai-1.  Papers,  c.  7063-iiia  of  1894].  t.  o.  s. 

Wages,  Statistics  of  (in  the  United 
States  of  America).  The  statistics  of  wages 
for  the  United  States  labour  under  peculiar 
difficulties.  Any  historical  account  of  wages 
encounters  the  enormous  change  that  has  come 
over  a country  develo2>ing  from  an  agricultural 
colony  into  a great  industrial  state.  The 
United  States  has  participated  with  Europe  in 
the  development  from  hand-labour  to  the  factory 
system,  only  the  change  has  been  in  some  re- 
spects even  more  abrupit,  radical,  and  complete. 
Comparison  of  wages  for  successive  jjeriods  is, 
therefore,  difficult,  because  occupiatious  have 
changed  often  in  name  and  almost  always  in 
character.  Such  comparisons  must  be  limited 
to  a few  common  occupations.  They  cannot  be 
carried  very  far  back  because  of  the  lack  of 
data,  and  because  in  early  agricultural  com- 
munities employments  are  scarcely  diflerentiated. 
Particularly  in  the  United  States  is  this  true, 
where  originally  every  man  owned  his  faim, 
and  agricultural  day  labourers  as  a class  were 
unknown.  A second  difficulty  is  that  even  at 
the  present  day  there  are  very  striking  differ- 
ences between  different  sections  of  the  country,  so 
that  any  statistics  ofwagesapplicable  to  the  whole 
coimtiy  is  almost,  if  not  altogether  impractic- 
able. The  eastern  states  are  industrial,  with 
large  cities  and  factory  towns,  and  the  popula- 
tion has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
English  factory  and  mining  districts.  Owing 
to  immigration,  there  ai-e,  however,  many 
contrasting  bodies  of  working  men,  from  the 
highly  skilled  American  artisan  down  to  the 
French  Canadian  factory  hand,  the  Italian  day 
labourer  and  the  Russian-Hebrew  SAveated  tailor 
and  garment -maker.  In  the  north  - central 

states  of  the  Mississippi  valley  we  have  a 
community  still  largely  agi-icultural,  with 
farmers  oAvning  the  land — peasant  proprietors 
on  a large  scale.  In  the  extreme  Avest  Ave  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  neAvly-settled 
countries,  i.e.  scarcity  of  certain  kinds  of  labour 
and  a high  range  of  Avages.  Finally,  in  the 
south  Ave  have  the  gi’eat  mass  of  negroes, 
formerly  slaves,  unskilled,  ignorant,  and  re- 
jiresenting  labour  of  a Ioav  degree  of  efficiency. 
An  average  Avage  even  in  the  same  employment 
for  all  these  difl'erent  sections  is  an  impossibility. 
At  least  it  means  nothing.  For  historical  and 
comparative  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
ourselves  to  one  section. 

Systematic  attempts  to  collect  wage  statistics 
are  of  very  recent  date  in  the  United  States,  in 
fact  scarcely  tAventy  years  old,  and  are  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  the  eastern  states. 

Jlislory  of  Wages. — There  are  scarcely  any 
records  of  Avages  in  the  18th  century.  The 
Massachusetts  bureau  of  labour  statistics  has 
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gathered  up  what  there  are  from  old  pay-rolls,  presented  the  results  in  the  following  table  (/teporf, 
private  account  books,  and  other  documents,  and  1885,  p.  454) : — 


2.  Wages  (Day).  By  Periods  of  Years  (MassajehusetU)  1800  to  1888. 


Period  ending  with 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1880. 

1883. 

$ 

$ 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Agricultural  labourers  .... 

0-478 

0-779 

0-782 

0-803 

0-875 

0-95 

1-01 

1-31 

1-37 

Blacksmiths 

■842 

1-12 

1-40 

1-47 

1-69 

2-28 

1-92 

Bookbinders 

-917 

1-46 

1-38 

1-91 

1-49 

Butchers 

•50 

■75 

•917 

, . 

2-03 

1-36 

Carpenters 

■736 

1-09 

1-13 

1-07 

i-’ib 

1^ 

2-03 

2-42 

2-41 

Carriage  makers 

1-34 

1-59 

1-85 

2-40 

2*27 

Clock  makers 

1-13 

1-29 

1-29 

1-29 

1-96 

2-30 

Clothing  makers 

1-00 

1-27 

•896 

1-38 

1-43 

1-93 

1^ 

Cotton  mill  operatives  .... 

■439 

•897 

•92 

1-03 

1-40 

1-27 

Glass  makers 

1-13 

1-62 

2-44 

2-96 

1-79 

2-01 

Gold  and  silver  workers  .... 

•974 

1-28 

1-69 

1-53 

8-21 

Harness  makers 

■88 

1-13 

1-25 

1-46 

1-65 

Labourers 

•'623 

■817 

■91 

■796 

•872 

•852 

-975 

1-48 

1-31 

Machinists 

1-35 

1-62 

215 

2*49 

2“25 

Masons 

1-41 

1-52 

1-22 

1-37 

1-33 

1-53 

2-79 

2-14 

Metal  workers 

1-05 

1-23 

1-54 

1-42 

1-35 

2-16 

2-00 

Millwrights 

1-09 

, , 

113 

1-21 

1-39 

1-39 

1-66 

2-65 

2-54 

Nail  makers 

1-00 

1-39 

•86 

1-50 

1-84 

Painters 

1-15 

1-34 

1-25 

1-32 

1-47 

1-^ 

232 

l-i<7 

Paper  mill  operatives 

1-09 

■666 

•749 

•842 

1-17 

1-n 

1-71 

Printers 

1-13 

1-25 

1-38 

1-17 

1-75 

2-18 

2-14 

Ship  and  boat-builders  .... 

1-25 

1-40 

1-33 

1-.35 

3-65 

2-49 

3-25 

Shoemakers 

■733 

106 

•873 

1-12 

1-70 

1-76 

1-87 

Stone  quarrymen  and  cutters  . 

. . 

1-29 

1-45 

1-40 

2-SS 

2-01 

Tanners  and  curriers 

1-bb 

113 

1-46 

113 

1-67 

2-09 

1-86 

Wooden  goods  makers  .... 

■66 

1-26 

1-25 

1-36 

1-11 

1-72 

2-01 

2-28 

Woollen  mill  operatives  .... 

1-12 

•995 

•865 

•873 

1-31 

1-24 

1.  Period  1760  to  1790. 


gold  basis  is  shown  by  the  following  table.  Rei'i., 
pt.  i.  p.  14: — 


Period  ending  with 

1760. 

1770. 

1780. 

1790. 

S 

8 

8 

8 

Agricultural  labourers 

0-311 

0-330 

0-315 

0-396 

Blacksmitiis 

■694 

Butchers  .... 

■333 

Carpenters 

•522 

■'5'S9 

Labourers  .... 

■29 

■325 

■376 

•428 

.Masons  .... 

•666 

1-00 

Nail-makers 

■481 

Ship  and  boat-builders 

■889 

Tlie  second  great  investigation  of  wages  was 
that  conducted  by  the  department  of  labour  at 
Washington,  for  the  senate  committee  on  whole- 
sale prices,  wages,  and  transportation  (Aldrich 
Committee),  and  published  in  1891.  There  are 
in  this  Rejiort  61  series  of  wage  returns  which 
begin  as  early  as  1840,  and  as  many  as  543  dis- 
tinct series  wliich  cover  the  period  from  1860  to 
1891.  The  returns  are  actual  wages,  from  manu- 
facturers’ pay-rolls,  and  quotations  are  given  for 
January  and  July  of  each  year. 

Index  Wages. — Tlie  chief  oljject  of  the  Aldrich 
Report  was  to  determine  whether  wages  had  in- 
creased or  decreased  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
P’or  this  ])urpose  the  familiar  method  of  the  index 
number  was  used,  the  year  1860  being  taken  as 
the  base,  100,  and  two  methods  being  used,  one 
a simple  average,  and  the  other  a weighted  aver- 
age according  to  the  relative  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  each  occupation.  The  result  on  a 


Relative  Wa.ges  by  Years  1840-1891 


Year. 

Simple 

Average. 

Average 

According 

to 

Importance. 

Year. 

•1^ 

e-e 

w.  Zi 

Average 

According 

to 

mo 

S7‘7 

82-5 

1866 

108-8 

111-1 

18U 

88-0 

79-9 

1867 

117-1 

1213 

ISiS 

87-1 

84-1 

1868 

114-9 

119-1 

ISiS 

S6-6 

83-0 

1869 

119-5 

123-5 

ISIP. 

86-5 

83-2 

1870 

133-7 

1363 

154.5 

S6-8 

85-7 

1871 

1473 

1.50-3 

me 

89-3 

89-1 

187! 

152-2 

1.53-2 

mr 

90-8 

91-3 

1575 

148-3 

147-4 

ISiS 

91-4 

91-6 

1574 

145-0 

1453 

lSi9 

92-5 

90-5 

1875 

1403 

140-4 

1S50 

92-7 

90-9 

1876 

135-2 

1343 

mi 

90-4 

91-1 

1877 

136-4 

135-4 

ms 

90-8 

91-8 

1575 

140-5 

1393 

ms 

91-8 

93-2 

1879 

1393 

139-4 

ISSi 

95-8 

95-8 

1880 

141-5 

1433 

155.4 

98-0 

97-5 

1881 

146-5 

1.50-7 

1555 

99-2 

98-0 

188! 

1493 

1523 

1557 

99-9 

99-2 

1553 

152-7 

1,593 

15.55 

98-5 

97-9 

1554 

152-7 

155-1 

18,89 

99-1 

99-7 

1885 

150-7 

1553 

1860 

100-0 

100-0  1 

1556 

1503 

1.553 

1861 

100-8 

100-7  1 

1887 

153-7 

1.563 

186i 

100-4 

101-2 

1555 

155-4 

1.573 

1S6S 

76-2 

81-9  1 

1559 

1.56-7 

1623 

1861, 

80-8 

86-2  i 

1890 

1583 

168-2 

1865 

66-2 

68-7  ; 

1891 

160-7 

1683 

From  a consideration  of  this  table,  it  becomes 
evident  that  there  was  a gradual  advance  in  wages 
from  1840  to  1860  ; since  that  date  the  advance 
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I 
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has  been  less  regular,  but  more  rapid.  The  de- 
pressing effect  of  the  premium  on  gold  is  seen 
during  the  years  1863-66.  Comparison  with  a 
table  of  prices  would  show  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  has  increased  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  money  wages. 

The  increase  in  wages  has  not  been  the  same  in 


Relative  Wages  in  1891,  compared  with  1860 
by  Industries. 


Industry. 

N umber  of 
Quotations. 

Relative 

Wages. 

Agricultural  implements  . 

S 

137-9 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter  . 

5 

224-7 

Books  and  newspapers 

SI 

148-6 

Building  trades  . 

S9 

172-5 

Carriages  and  waggons 

A 

202-4 

City  public  works 

SS 

164-6 

Cotton  goods 

ISl 

165-1 

Dry  goods  (stores) 

3 

183-6 

Ginghams  .... 

SO 

152-7 

Groceries  (stores) 

9 

194-7 

Illuminating  gas 

S2 

167-7 

Leather  .... 

16 

137-6 

Lumber  .... 

5 

177-9 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . 

ISO 

148-6 

Paper  

7 

182-3 

Railroads  .... 

11 

146-4 

Sidewalks  .... 

A 

187-5 

Spice 

5 

164-2 

Stone 

19 

165-2 

White  lead  .... 

S 

140-6 

Woollen  goods  . 

5S 

167-8 

Total  .... 

5A5 

160-7 

The  Massachusetts  Report  for  1895  gives  actual 
wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries, 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  average  them 
for  purpose  of  comparison. 

Average  and  Classified  Wages. — Average  wages 
are,  as  a rule,  very  unsatisfactory.  There  are 
so  many  differences  in  skill,  age,  sex,  hand  or 
machine  labour,  that  an  average  may  be  mathe- 
matically correct  and  yet  give  a false  impres- 
sion. So,  too,  the  inclusion  of  the  high  wages 
of  a foreman  or  superintendent  would  raise  the 
whole  average  above  what  the  ordinary  workman 
gets.  It  has  been  proposed,  therefore,  to  classify 
wages  rather  than  to  average  them,  i.e.  to  give 
the  number  of  men  receiving  between  $5‘00  and 
$6’00  per  week,  between  $6  "00  and  $7  "00,  and  so 
on.  We  are  thus  able  to  judge  somewhat  of 
the  real  income  of  the  greater  number  of  wage 
earners,  which  is  the  important  question  in  wage 
statistics. 

The  eleventh  census  has  proceeded  upon  this 
plan,  and  some  of  the  results  are  published  in  the 
volume,  on  manufacturing  industries.  For  the 
sake  of  illustrating  the  method  as  well  as  giving 
wages  for  two  important  industries,  the  following 
table  is  given  showing  the  number  of  males  above 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture, and  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  at  different 
rates  of  wages. 

The  advantaige  of  such  a table  is  that  it  shows 
the  economic  position  of  the  great  mass  of  working 
men  in  any  industry.  In  the  two  industries  con- 


all  industries.  This  is 
shown  by  the  preceding 
table,  which  gives  the 
increase  from  1860  to 
1891  by  industries.  The 
number  of  quotations  is 
also  given,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  judge  of  the 
basis  upon  which  the 
index  number  rests. 
Each  quotation  repre- 
sents a series  of  wages, 
Rept.,  pt.  i.  p.  12. 

Comparative  Wages. — 
An  attempt  is  sometimes 
made  to  compare  wages 
in  the  United  States  with 
wages  in  Europe.  Wages 


chasing  power  of  money.  The  most  elaborate 
comparison  of  this  sort  was  made  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts bureau  of  labour  statistics  in  1884.  The 
average  weekly  wages  in  twenty-four  industries 
were  as  follows  : — 


Weekly  rates  of  Wages. 

Iron  and  Steel 
Manufhcture. 

Cotton 

Manufacture. 

Percentages. 

Iron  and 
Steel. 

Cotton. 

Under  $5  . 

1,643 

15,164 

% 

0-97 

% 

17-llt 

$5 

and  over,  but  under  86 

3,424 

9,924 

2 ’OS 

11-33 

86 

10,198 

16,491 

6-os 

17-51 

87 

„ 88 

20,265 

10,485 

13-00 

11-85 

88 

25,041 

9,120 

lh-83 

lO-SO 

89 

810 

23,727 

8,712 

Ik-Ok 

9-8U 

810 

..  „ 812 

24,516 

8,409 

lU-ol 

9-50 

812 

„ 815 

24,458 

5,427 

1U-U7 

6-lS 

815 

M „ 820 

17,974 

3,027 

10-63 

S-AS 

820 

..  825 

10,502 

1,291 

6-31 

1-U6 

825 

• 

7,195 

1,417 

h-3o 

1-60 

Total 

168,943 

88,467 

100-00 

100-00 

the  United  States,  but 

trusted  here,  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  the 

lossible  to  say,  because 

men  in  the  iron 

and  steel  industry  are  paid  much 

.Massachusetts. 

Great  Britain. 

-Men  . 

8 

$ 

11-85 

8-26 

Women 

6-09 

3-37 

Young  persons  . 

5-10 

2-40 

Children 

3-81 

-79 

All  employes  . 

10-31 

6-86 

higher  wages  than  the  men  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. More  than  one-half  (57‘7  per  cent)  of 
the  men  in  the  cotton  industry  receive  less  than 
$8'00  per  week,  while  only  21  per  cent  of  the 
men  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  receive  less 
than  $8‘00  per  week.  For  the  question  of  income, 
such  a classified  wage  is  more  interesting  than  an 
average  wage.’ 

For  complete  wage  statistics  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  add  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  question  of  employment  and  un- 
employment. These  things  vary,  however,  so 

1 Tliere  is  one  slight  discrepancy  in  this  comparison, 
viz.  officers  and  foremen  are  included  in  the  cotton 
industry  but  not  in  the  iron  and  steel. 
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much  from  time  to  time,  and  in  different  indus- 
tries, that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
subject  here.  Some  references  will  be  found  in 
the  bibliography. 

Oritical  Bibliography.  — The  chief  sources  of 
information  for  wage  statistics  in  the  United 
States  are  the  reports  of  the  bureaus  of  labour 
statistics  of  the  several  states,  the  investigations 
of  the  department  of  labour  at  Washington,  and 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  censuses  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  state  labour  bureaus,  by  far  the  most 
important  is  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  report 
for  1874  gave  “Comparative  Rates  of  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labour  in  Massachusetts  and  Foreign 
Countries  ” ; also  “ Prices  of  Provisions,  etc.  in 
Massachusetts  and  Europe.”  The  report  for 
1876  contained  71,339  wage  returns.  The  report 
for  1879  contained  a comparison  of  “ Wages  and 
Prices,  1860,  1872,  and  1878.”  The  result  of 
this  investigation  showed  an  increase  in  1878  as 
compared  with  1860  of  24'4  per  cent  in  wages, 
and  14'50  per  cent  in  cost  of  living.  The  report 
for  1882  was  entitled  “ Wages,  Prices,  and  Profits.” 
The  report  for  1883  gave  statistics  of  wages  of 
207,793  employes.  The  report  for  1884  was  a 
very  extensive  investigation,  comparing  wages  in 
Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain  for  several  years, 
ranging  from  1860  to  1883  ; this  report  is  the 
best  piece  of  work  of  this  sort  ever  accomplished 
in  America.  The  chief  results  are  shown  in  the 
table  above.  The  report  for  1885  contained  a 
condensation  of  the  report  for  1884,  and  in 
addition  an  “Historical  Review  of  Wages  and 
Prices,  1752-1860.”  It  is  from  this  report  that 
the  first  table  above  is  taken.  The  report  for 
1889  was  devoted  to  “Classified  Weekly  Wages”  ; 
it  contained  classified  wages  for  248,200  employes. 
Finally,  the  report  for  1895  commences  the 
publication  of  489,600  wage  returns,  gathered 
from  all  sources,  and  166,400  price  quotations. 
It  will  be  several  years  before  all  of  these  returns 
are  published  ; they  are  arranged  by  occupations, 
and  wages  are  divided  into  five  classes : high, 
medium  high,  medium,  medium  low,  and  low. 
The  utility  of  this  enormous  undertaking  may 
be  doubted.  Other  state  bureaus  have  col- 

lected statistics  of  wages,  notably  New  Jersey  in 
1884,  and  Michigan  in  1885,  but  none  of  them 
is  comparable  with  the  Massachusetts  report  of 
1884. 

The  department  of  labour  at  W.oshington  pub- 
lished extensive  figures  of  actual  wages  in  its 
sixth  and  seventh  annual  reports  entitled  “ Cost  of 
Production  in  Iron,  Steel,  Coal,  Textiles,  and 
Glass  Industries  ” ; it  also  investigated  the  cost 
of  living  of  families  in  these  industries,  and  com- 
pared cost  of  living  with  income  (see  Workmkn’s 
Bddoets).  The  department  of  labour  also  col- 
lected the  figures  of  wages  for  the  Aldrich  report 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

The  tenth  census  of  the  United  States  published 
various  returns  of  statistics  of  wages.  Tliose  of 
m.anufactures  are  contained  in  vol.  ii. ; they  are 
of  little  value,  because  the  average  wage  is  calcu- 
lated by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages 
in  an  industry  by  the  total  number  of  employds  ; 
such  an  average  confuses  the  wages  of  men. 


women,  and  children,  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen,  and  differences  due  to  locality,  so  that 
the  average  represents  nothing  at  all.  Volume  xx. 
of  the  tenth  census  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
statistics  of  wages.  No  effort  was  made  to  classify 
this  enormous  collection  of  figures,  so  that  it  has 
remained  practically  useless. 

The  eleventh  census  of  the  United  States  col- 
lected statistics  of  wages  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, classifie<i  as  described  in  the  text,  and 
published  chiefly  in  the  three  volumes  on  manu- 
facturing industries.  In  these  returns  a distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  males,  females,  and  children, 
between  piece  workers  and  time  workers,  and 
between  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  as  con- 
trasted with  operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
A summary  of  average  annual  earnings  per 
employd  in  different  indnstries  and  in  different 
states  will  be  found  in  Part  I.,  and  detailed  wage 
statistics  for  textile  industries,  chemicals,  glass, 
coke,  petroleum,  glue,  iron  and  steel  mannlhcture*, 
locomotives,  clay  products,  shipbuilding,  forest 
industries,  etc.  in  Part  III.  In  all  these  industries 
wages  are  classified  as  illustrated  in  the  text. 
The  volume  on  transportation  business  also  con- 
tains statistics  of  wages,  but  in  a crude  form. 
The  report  on  mineral  industries  contains  statistics 
of  wages  of  miners,  classified  as  foremen  and 
overseers,  miners,  labourers,  and  Ixjys  under 
sixteen  years,  giving  also  the  average  number  of 
days’  work. 

[For  criticism  of  American  wage  statistics  see 
“ American  Labour  Statistics,”  in  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  March  1886,  and  “Wage  Statistics  and 
the  next  Census  of  the  United  States,”  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  July  ISSS.  For 
criticisms  of  the  Aldrich  report  see  Bowley, 
“ Wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain,”  1860-1891,  The  Economic  Journal,  vol. 
V.  (1895)  p.  369].  R.  M.-s, 

Wages  of  Womek.  The  most  striking  fact 
about  the  wages  of  women  is,  as  Mill  said, 
that  they  are  generally  lower,  and  very  much 
lower,  than  those  of  men.  Roughly  speaking 
they  are  about  half.  This  has  b^n  usually 
accounted  for  by  the  inferiority  of  women  as 
workers.  But  the  explanation  seems  to  weigh 
the  labour  of  the  two  sexes  in  very  unequal 
balances.  It  would  certainly  be  hard  to  prove 
that  two  woman  weavers,  minding  three  or 
four  looms  for  10s.  a week,  are  “worth  ” only 
one  able-bodied  navvy  earning  20s.  A better 
explanation  is  that  women  generally  occupy 
noil  - competing  groups  relative  to  men  ; the 
fact  being  that,  when  women  enter  a trade, 
they  generally  monopolise  it  before  long.  In 
this  case  the  natural  and  sex  disabilities  which 
prevent  them  combining  tend  to  bring  down 
the  wage — however  high  it  was  when  the  men 
occupied  the  industry — to  a level  at  or  even 
below  subsistence.  Where  women  combine  in 
the  same  trade  union  with  men,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Lancashire  weaving,  their  wages  keep  up 
to  the  men’s  rates.  The  sjiecific  difficulty  of 
the  problem  is  that,  while  women  must  share 
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with  men  in  the  one  portion  of  the  national 
di\’idend  that  falls  to  labour  as  against  the 
other  factors,  the  great  majorit}'  of  them,  either 
as  living  with  parents  or  as  married,  are  not 
independent  units.  The  woman’s  wage  is  part 
of  a “ family  wage.”  That  is  to  say,  while  the 
demand  for  and  the  supply  of  “labour  ” regu- 
lates the  wages  of  labour,  these  wages  are 
divided  among  the  sexes  according  to  other 
than  purely  economic  considerations. 

[Hcrni.  Jour.  vol.  i.  p.  635  (S.  Webb),  vol.  ii.  p. 
173  (Mrs.  Fawcett). — Studies  in  Econ.  (Smart), 
p.  105  ; Fe.valf.s  and  CHrLDKBN,  Earnings  op.] 

w.  s. 

WAIF.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  word 
is  probably  contained  in  a charter  {Gh.  Roll, 
Xo.  42)  of  1247,  by  which  Hen.  III.  granted 
to  the  hospital  of  Ospringe  that  animals 
called  “Weyf,”  found  in  the  fee  of  the 
hospital,  should  belong  to  its  brethren,  unless 
any  one  should  sue  for  them  who  would  and 
could  prove  that  they  were  his,  and  unless 
they  should  be  demanded  and  sued  for  within 
a certain  term,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country.  Subsequently  the  term  “Estray  ” 
was  used  to  designate  such  animals,  and  waif 
came  to  be  used  in  a different  sense  ; for  Sir 
Ed.  Coke  states  that  “waif  is  where  the  felon 
in  pursuit  waives  the  goods,  or  when  the  felon, 
for  fear  of  being  apprehended,  thinking  that 
pursuit  was  made,  having  them  with  him  in 
his  possession,  flies  and  waives  the  goods.” 
If  seized  on  behalf  of  the  king  they  were  for- 
feited to  him  unless  the  owner  had  made 
“fresh  suit”  to  recover  them.  lu  the  13th 
century  this  meant  that  the  owner  had  forth- 
with to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  to  the  four 
nearest  townships  ; and  after  announcing  his 
loss  to  the  bailiffs  and  coroners,  to  appeal  the 
thief  at  the  next  county  court,  and  so  on  from 
court  to  court  until  attainted.  Later,  however, 
this  law  was  considerably  modified. 

[Coke,  Reports,  ed.  1826.  London,  8vo,  part 
T.  p.  221.]  o.  I.  T. 

WAIXAGE.  See  Amercements  ; Waynage. 

WAKEFIELD,  Daniel  (1776  - 1846), 
chancery  barrister,  and,  after  1835,  Q.C.: 

Wrote  An  Essay  upon  Political  (Economy,  being 
an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  two  positions 
of  the  French  (Economists  that  labour  employed  in 
manufactures  is  unproductive,  and  that  all  taxes 
ultimately  fall  upon  or  settle  in  the  surplus  produce 
of  land,  1st  ed.  1799 ; 2nd,  1804,  was  a follower 
of  Sir  J.  Stbuart  : but  his  comparison  of  rent  and 
interest  as  “the  surplus  values  ” of  land  and  capital 
§ 20,  his  distinctions  of  positive  and  relative  cost 
and  use  value  § 39,  of  “ physical  ” or  necessary  and 
“surplus”  or  monopoly  wages  § 49 — are  clear 
and  correct.  In  § 43  n.  he  shows  himself  a pro- 
tectionist. In  An  Investigation  of  Mr.  Morgan’s 
Qomparaiive  View  of  the  Public  Finances,  1801,  he 
praises  Dr.  Price,  his  Sinking  Fund,  and  W. 
Pitt. 

He  also  wrote  A letter  to  Thomas  Paine  in  reply 


to  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English  System  of 
Finance,  1796  ? — Observations  on  the  Credit  and 
Finances  of  Oreat  Britain,  1797  ; also  Facts  oj 
Importance  relative  to  the  Present  State  of  Oreat 
Britain. 

[W.  Koscher,  Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.,  transl. 
Lalor,  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  268.  j.  d.  R. 

WAKEFIELD,  Edward  (1774-1854),  elder 
brother  of  Daniel  and  father  of  E.  G.  Wake- 
field : 

Wrote  one  book  only.  An  Account  of  Ireland 
Statistical  and  Political,  1812,  pp.  1600,  4to.  He 
was  examined  as  an  expert  Essex  farmer  and 
general  landjobber  and  valuer  by  a “ committee 
on  the  distillation  of  sugar  and  molasses,”  Reports 
from  Committees  of  the  House,  1808,  iv.  109,  and 
by  a “committee  on  agricultural  depression,” 
i6.,  1821,  ix.  206,  and  as  an  expert  on  Irish  money 
by  a “ select  committee  on  the  high  price  of  gold 
bullion,”  ib.  1810,  iii.  133.  His  book  w'as  written 
at  the  instance  of  J.  L.  Foster,  chairman  of  “ the 
committee  for  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland  as 
te  its  circulating  paper,  etc.  and  coin,”  1804  ; and 
the  Irish  secretary,  W.  W.  Pole,  supplied  him  with 
statistics.  In  addition  to  these  qualifications  for 
his  task,  he  had  spent  two  years  on  tour  in  Ireland, 
travelling  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  in 
politics,  and  weaving  his  journals  into  what  the 
17th  century  called  “political  anatomy,”  the  18th 
statistics,  and  the  19th  “public  economy.”  His 
economic  bias  classes  him  with  such  Irish  political 
tourists  as  T.  Campbell  (1777)  and  A.  Young 
(1780),  rather  than  with  Bush  (1764),  Derrick 
(1767),  Twiss  (1776),  and  Luckombe  (1780) ; and 
like  Young  he  aims  at  completeness.  But  there 
the  resemblance  to  Young,  his  great  exemplar, 
ceases.  No  writer  has  a more  personal  note,  or  is 
more  quotable,  than  Young.  Most  of  the  quotable 
sayings  in  Wakefield’s  book  are  themselves  quota- 
tions— e.g.  Vasco’s  “a  large  population,  if  pro- 
portionate to  the  wealth  of  a country,  is  advan- 
tageous, otherwise  it  is  harmful  ” 1788  (also  quoted 
by  A.  Young,  Travels  in  France,  ed.  1794,  vol.  i. 
p.  485),  an  anonymous  writer’s  “ a poorhouse  was 
the  cradle  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Ireland,”  A. 
Young’s  “the  penal  laws  are  not  against  the 
Catholic  religion  but  against  the  industry  and 
property  of  whoever  professes  that  religion,” — 
cp.  Campbell,  Philos.  Survey,  p.  251.  His  advocacy 
of  large  farms  is  a reminiscence  of  A.  Young  ; his 
views  on  Irish  money  (see  Irish  Cdrrenoy), 
which  he  wishes  to  assimilate  to  English  money, 
are  based  on  Simon’s  work  ; his  discussion  of 
various  estimates  of  the  Irish  population  only  con- 
firms Newenham,  and  his  unionism  is  the  unionism 
of  Petty,  Child,  Molyneux,  Maxwell,  Dobbs, 
Madden,  Decker,  Tucker,  Postlethwayt, 
Franklin,  Brewster,  Young,  and  A.  Smith. 
True,  he  has  read  the  latest  and  best  books,  includ- 
ing those  of  Malthus,  whose  postulates  appeared 
to  him,  as  they  did  to  Hallam  and  Hazlitt,  as  true 
“as  that  the  earth  turns  round  on  its  own  axis,” 
ii.  723,  and  Lecky  has  rescued  at  least  one  bright 
specimen  of  original  observation,  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
i.  286.  His  bookishnes.s,  while  it  makes  him  dull 
when  compared  with  A.  Young,  makes  him  in- 
teresting when  compared  with  the  authors  of  the 
Statistical  Surveys  of  Irish  Counties  which  the 
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Dublin  society  initiated  in  1801,  partly  at  the 
instance  of  S.  Crumpe,  Essay,  1793,  p.  157, 
partly  in  imitation  of  the  Sinclair  Reports  for 
Great  Britain,  1793  et  seq.  WakeUeld’8  culture 
and  access  to  statistical  information  and  to  Sir 
J.  Banks’s  famous  library  are  the  chief  reasons 
why  his  work  is  valuable  to  economic  historians 
of  Ireland. 

IBiogr.  Diet,  of  Living  Authors,  1816,  p.  366. 
— M'Culloch,  Liter,  of  Pol.  Moon.,  p.  218,  and  A. 
Young,  Autobiography,  p.  75,  praised  the  book. — 
Graham  Wallas,  Life  of  F.  Place  (1898),  ch.  iv., 
describes  his  work  as  an  educationalist  and 
reformer.  Comp.  E.  Garnett,  Life  of  E.  G. 
Wakefield  (1898).]  j.  d.  r. 

WAKEFIELD,  Edward  Gibbon  (1795- 
1862),  coloniser,  the  son  of  Edward  Wakefield, 
w'as  educated  as  a land-surveyor.  In  1826  he 
was  concerned  in  an  extraordinary  case  of  abduc- 
tion, for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
three  years’  imprisonment.  Dm-ing  this  term  he 
studied  with  effect  the  English  penal  system, 
and  on  his  release  in  1831  he  proceeded  to 
Australia,  to  study  the  convict  system  in  the 
colonies.  This  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
improvident  system,  up  to  that  time  in  vogue,  of 
parting  ■with  the  crown  lands  in  these  colonies, 
and  of  the  question  of  the  proper  means  of 
projjortiontng  the  number  of  settlers  to  the 
areas  taken  up.  The  result  of  this  study  was 
his  formulation  of  the  principle  on  which  he 
afterwards  always  insisted,  viz.  that  the  un- 
occupied lands  of  a new  colony  should  not  be 
granted  promiscuously,  but  portioned  out  and 
sold  on  a regular  system  at  an  adequate  price, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  should  be 
made  a fund  for  assisting  further  immigration 
to  the  colony.  The  chief  difficulty  incident  to 
this  system  was  that  of  fixing  the  “ sufficient  ” 
price  in  each  case  (see  Pari.  Paper,  H.  of  C., 
512,  1836,  pp.  66  et  seq.  ; View  of  Art  of 
Colonisation,  pp.  331  et  seq.  ; Mill’s  Principles, 
V.  xi.  § 14). 

In  1833  Wakefield  published  his  England  and 
America,  and  immediately  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  political  chiefs  in  England. 

In  1835  Henry  George  Ward  obtained  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  “ to  inquire  into 
the  disposal  of  colonial  lands.”  He  obtained 
Wakefield’s  assistance  as  secretary,  and  the  result 
of  the  evidence  taken  was  the  initiation  of  the 
company  for  the  colonisation  of  South  Australia 
of  which  Col.  Torrens  (q.v.)  was  a leading  spirit. 
Wakefield  then  addressed  himself  to  arouse  the 
public  mind  and  obtain  a parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  system  of  convict  transportation,  which 
thus  received  its  death-blow.  In  1837  Wakefield 
became  a director  of  the  Now  Zealand  Association, 
intended  for  colonising  New  Zealand.  But  before 
he  could  lake  up  any  active  work  in  that  direction 
he  went  out  to  Canada  as  Lord  Durham’s  private 
secretary  in  1838  and  remained  there  till  1845. 
His  health  soon  afterwards  broke  down  ; he  went 
lirst  to  the  south  of  France,  then  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  died. 


Wakefield  will  always  be  best  known  by  his 
system  of  colonisation  above  described-  He  was 
content  to  work  through  others  rather  than  em- 
body his  views  in  any  great  work.  The  few  writ- 
ings he  left  behind  served  the  requirements  of  the 
moment,  and  are  obsolete  for  practical  purposes, 
thougTh  Mill  quotes  him  with  approval  (Principles, 
bk.  iv.  ch.  iv.  § 2).  'The  chief  of  them  are  Plan 
of  a Company  to  he  established  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a colony  in  South  Australia,  1831. — 
A Commentary  on  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  'f 
Naiions  (London,  1835). — A View  of  the  Art  of 
ColonisaMon  in  letters  between  a Statesman  and  a 
Colonist  (London,  1849). 

{Gent.  Mag.,  1862,  pt  iL  p.  498. — Bril.  Mns. 
Catalogue,  Mill,  l.c.,  art  Hill  Bcbton.]  a a.  el 

WALES,  William  (d.  1798).  Captain 
Cook’s  travelling  astronomer  — Master 

of  the  Royal  Llathematical  School  at  Christ’s 
Hospital  1780-98,  and  F.E.S.  1777-98  : 

Made  but  one  incursion  into  political  arithmetic 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  Population 
in  England  and  Wcdes,\7 SI.  Dr.  Price’s  calcula- 
tions that  England  ■was  dwindling  were  based  on 
the  Hearth  Tax  returns  of  1690  and  window  tax 
returns  (see  Taxation)  of  1759  and  1777.  -4- 
Young,  Pol.  Ar.,  1774,  pp.  84,  88,  322 : and  Eden, 
Letters  to  Lord  Carlisle,  1780,  App.  6,  pointed  out 
that  in  the  former  “ houses  ” meant  “ families  ” 
(Dr.  Price’s  was  also  Davknant’s  and  Malthos's 
mistake).  Essay,  ed.  Bettany,  p.  23*Z  and  in  the 
latter  un taxed  cottages  were  fill^  in  by  guess-work. 
Wales  and  then  Howlett  repeated  these  criticismB, 
not  always  so  well — compare  Inquiry,  p.  13,  and 
Pol.  Ar.,  p.  327  n.  ; and  added  estimates  of  their 
mvn  which  reUed  too  much  on  Yorkshire  statistics 
in  which  Dr.  Price  admitted  an  increase — Anon^ 
Uncertainty  qf  the  present  population  -,f  the 
Kingdom  1781 ; Dr.  Price,  Observations  on  Bever- 
sionary  Payments,  4th  ed.  1783,  ii.  275  et  seq. 
Dr.  Price  ignored  A.  Young,  traversed  Eden  and 
Howlett,  but  adopted  some  of  Wales’s  figures — 
ib.  i.  245,  251,  260,  etc.  Price,  Wales,  and 
Howlett  assumed  that  numbers  meant  strength, 
and  Wales  followed  Sir  W.  Temple,  Short,  Sir  M. 
Decker,  and  J.  JIassie  in  suggesting  the  adjust- 
ment of  taxation,  etc.,  so  as  to  promote  marriage. 

[Ge7itlcmcn’s  Mageudne,  li.  326,  Ixviii.  1155. — 
Lists  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions.— M'Culloch,  Literature  qf  PoL  Ec.,  p.  258. 
— Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,  ii.  562.  — Chalmers,  Estimate,  178Z 
pp.  150  et  j.  d.  r. 

WALKER,  Amasa,  LL.D.  (1799-  1875> 
As  economist  and  statesman,  the  Hon.  Amasa 
Walker  exerted  hardly  less  influence  on  the 
thought  of  his  time  than  his  more  renowned 
son.  General  Francis  K.  Walker.  Amasa  Walker 
was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut  ; too 
feeble  in  health  as  a boy  to  be  sent  to  college, 
he  worked  as  a clerk  in  the  ■village  store,  taught 
school  in  the  Brookfield  districts,  and  worked 
on  the  farm  at  home  as  his  health  permitted. 
In  1829  he  went  into  business  for  himself 
and  began  to  take  a prominent  part  in  the 
intellectual  ami  jiolitical  life  of  Boston.  Ho 
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organised  a Lyceum,  and  was  its  first  secretary, 
and  later  its  president 

He  was  identified  with  the  railroad  move- 
ment in  America  I'rom  the  start.  In  1835  he 
wote  articles  and  made  sjjeeches  to  secure 
railroad  connection  between  Boston  and  Albany. 
In  1837  he  was  a director  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road, and  in  1839  he  visited  St.  Louis  and 
made  a remarkable  address  and  argument  for 
railroad  communication  between  Boston  and 
the  Mississippi.  He  also  championed  the 
anti-slavery  movement  from  the  beginning.  In 
1839  he  became  president  of  the  Boston 
Temperance  Society,  and  for  thii’teen  years 
previously  had  been  ■writing  in  support  of  total 
abstinence  principles.  Owing  to  iU-health  he 
retired  from  business  in  1840  on  a moderate 
fortune  saved  from  the  financial  -wi-eck  of 
1837-1839,  and  from  this  time  on  for  a period 
of  thirty-five  years  he  was  prominent  in  public 
life.  Several  times  he  was  a member  of  the 
Mass,  state  legislature,  and  once  was  sent  to 
congress,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
monetary  and  financial  questions.  He  was 
professor  of  political  economy  from  1842-1849 
at  Oberlin  College,  which  he  helped  to  found, 
and  later  (1861-1866)  was  lecturer  on  political 
economy  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.  He  was 
also  a delegate  to  several  peace  conventions, 
and  in  1851  was  elected  secretary  of  state  in 
Mass.,  by  the  “free  soil”  and  democratic  vote. 
He  had  been  brought  up  among  federalists  and 
was  a Jacksonian  democrat,  but  because  of  his 
views  on  paper  money,  banking,  and  the  sub- 
treasury, he  joined  the  liberty  party  in  1844 
and  helped  to  create  the  “ free  soil  ” party  in 
1848  and  the  republican  party  in  1856. 

Amasa  Walker  published  a pamphlet  in  1857, 
The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Money,  in  which  he 
adhered  to  the  views  of  the  currency  school  of 
Overstone,  Torrens,  and  Norman  in  England.  He 
favoured  bank  notes  only  provided  fluctuations 
were  controlled  by  the  movement  of  metallic 
money.  His  main  book  on  economics,  The  Science 
of  Wealth,  was  published  in  1866.  It  passed 
through  many  editions,  was  translated  into  Italian 
and  well  received  in  Europe  and  America,  in  ■which 
latter  country  it  became  popular  as  a text-book, 
and  a student’s  edition  was  specially  prepared. 
The  thought  is  of  the  Smith -Ricardian  type. 
Much  space  was  given  to  money,  in  which  the 
author  elaborated  the  views  stated  in  his  earlier 
pamphlet.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  wages- 
fund  doctrine,  and  on  the  tariff  question  the  free- 
trade  side  of  the  controversy  was  taken.  Through- 
out the  book  is  optimistic,  and  the  author’s  views 
were  permeated  with  an  enthusiastic  and  healthy 
I moral  tone  which  commanded  general  respect, 
j For  biographical  data  see  Memoir  of  Hon. 
I Amasa  Walker  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  reprinted 
I from  New  England  historical  and  genealogical 
I register,  April  1888.  In  addition  to  the  books 
r ®^ready  quoted,  Amasa  Walker  published  many 
!-  magazine  articles,  and,  together  with  Wm.  B. 


Calhoun  and  Chas.  L.  Flint,  issued  Transactions  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Mass.,  7 vols.,  1848- 
1854.]  s.  m‘c.  L. 

WALKER,  Francis  Amasa  (1840-1897), 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  and  died  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  1860,  and  began  the  study 
of  law,  but  in  1861  joined  a volunteer  regiment 
and  served  ■with  distinction  for  the  gi-eater  part 
of  the  civil  war,  retiring  in  1865  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1869  he 
was  made  deputy  special  commissioner  of  the 
revenue,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  at  Washington.  His  efficiency  in 
renovating  the  bureau  proved  his  capacity  both 
as  administrator  and  as  statistician,  and  led 
to  his  appointment  to  superintend  the  census 
of  1870,  and  ultimately  that  of  1880.  Al- 
though his  work  in  1870,  especially  as  regards 
the  black  jiopulation,  was  injured  by  the 
obsolete  legislative  prolusions  under  which  it 
was  done,  the  general  result  was  to  gain  for 
Walker  a solid  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  was  heightened  by  the  extra- 
ordinary scope  and  excellence  of  the  moniunenta] 
tenth  census,  dmected  by  him  in  1880. 

In  the  midst  of  his  statistical  work.  Walker 
was  called  into  the  general  field  of  economics 
by  an  appointment  as  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College  in  1872.  His  aptitude  for  such 
studies  ■was  inherited  ; he  had  begun  to  write 
for  the  press  upon  money  in  1857,  had  assisted 
his  father,  and  had  even  lectured  in  his  father’s 
place  in  Amherst  College  as  early  as  1865.  By 
his  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  census  of 
1870,  and  by  an  excellent  book  on  the  Indian 
question,  the  fruit  of  a short  service  as  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs  in  1871-72,  he  had 
secured  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  his  first 
important  treatise.  The  Wages  Question  {\%1  &), 
therefore  attracted  instant  attention.  In  this 
book,  as  a jiart  of  his  comprehensive  review  of 
the  whole  subject.  Walker  made  a vigorous 
attack  upon  the  wages- fund  theory,  arguing 
that  wages  are  paid  from  the  product  of  labour 
and  not  from  accumulated  capital.  Neither 
Longe  nor  Thornton  had  been  so  fortunate, 
either  in  the  time  or  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  this  question,  and  Walker  liad  at  once  a 
large  following,  although  the  controversy  was  not 
ended.  He  also  developed  with  great  clearness 
the  function  of  the  entrepreneur  as  distinguished 
from  the  capitalist,  and  the  distinction  thus 
made  between  business  profits  and  interest 
enabled  him  in  his  Political  Economy  (1883) 
to  work  out  a law  of  business  ju'ofits  analogous 
to  the  law  of  rent,  and  thus  to  present  a theory 
of  distribution  under  which  rent,  interest,  and 
profit,  being  severally  determined  each  by  a law 
of  its  own,  labour  is  the  “residual  claimant” 
to  all  that  remains,  be  it  more  or  less.  Tliis 
bold  generalisation  became  the  subject  of  much 
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discussion,  and  was  strongly  defended  by 
Walker  in  his  later  writings. 

Walker’s  second  important  treatise,  Money 
(1878),  appeared  at  a critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  federal  legislation  upon  currency, 
and  by  its  broad  and  candid  review  of  the 
whole  field  did  much  to  establish  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  specie  standard,  although  neither 
in  form  nor  intention  a controversial  publica- 
tion. Its  careful  sui-vey  of  the  question  of 
silver  coinage,  and  its  conclusions  favourable 
to  international  bimetallism,  together  with  his 
appointment  in  the  same  year  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  gave  him  an 
important  place  in  the  monetary  discussions  of 
the  next  twenty  years.  His  efforts  in  favour 
of  an  international  movement,  as  opposed  to 
solitary  action  by  his  own  country,  ended  only 
with  his  death,  and  the  last  year  of  his  life 
was  marked  by  the  publication  of  his  short 
resume.  International  Bimetallism  (1896). 

In  1881  Walker  was  made  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  occupied  in  developing 
the  plan  on  which  this  important  school  was 
founded.  His  administration  was  brilliant, 
but  did  not  diminish  his  activity  as  an  econ- 
omist. In  1882  he  became  president  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  in  1885  was 
made  president  of  the  newly-formed  American 
Economic  Association,  and  in  1893  president- 
adjunct  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
at  its  session  in  Chicago.  Membership  in 
many  foreign  learned  societies,  and  honorary 
degrees  from  leading  universities,  both  American 
and  English,  attested  the  scientific  eminence 
which  had  long  been  freely  accorded  to  him 
in  every  leading  country. 

Some  persistent  controversies  will  have  to 
be  settled  before  the  pennanent  value  of 
Walker’s  special  contributions  to  economic 
theory  can  be  determined.  As  a leader  in 
economic  discussion,  and  as  a director  and 
interpreter  of  statistical  work,  he  must  always 
hold  a distinguished  place.  His  influence  in 
the  promotion  of  economic  study  in  the  United 
States  was  of  the  first  importance.  His  strong 
leaning  toward  a rational  conservatism  did 
not  make  him  less  ready  to  examine  the  basis 
of  accepted  theories.  The  ai-dour  and  strong 
conviction  with  which  ho  took  his  part  in  debate 
were  inspiring  to  others.  His  varied  experience 
and  knowledge  of  men  gave  him  a rare  famili- 
arity with  the  actual  movements  of  the  world, 
and  a vivid  perception  of  the  realities  among 
which  economic  laws  must  work.  As  presented 
by  him,  tlieroforo,  theory  seemed  unusually 
practical  and  close  to  life,  and  commanded  the 
attention  of  men  of  the  most  diverse  scientific 
tendencies,  and  also  of  general  readers.  In 
l)cr8onal  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  his  written 
work,  he  was  cheerful,  courageous,  and  hopeful. 


fitted  by  nature  to  grapple  with  large  subject* 
and  to  hold  a leading  place  among  men. 

[An  exhaustive  bibliography  of  Walker's  writing* 
is  given  in  the  Publicalions  of  the  Ameriam 
SUUistical  Association,  June  1897,  from  which 
the  following  leading  titles  are  t^en  ; Ninth, 
Census,  3 vols.  4to,  and  Compendium,  8vo  (1872) ; 
Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  Shales  (1874)  ; The 
Indian  Question  (1874) ; The  M'ages  Question 
(1876) ; Money  (1878)  ; Money  in  Us  Rdatiems  to 
Trade  and  Industry  (1879) ; Tenth.  Census,  22  vols. 
4to,  and  Compendium,  8vo  (1851-88)  ; Politi- 
cal Economy  (1883)  ; La-nd  and  its  Rent  (1683) ; 

‘ ‘ The  Eleventh  Census  ” (in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  January  1888) ; International  Bimetal- 
lism (1896).]  c.  F.  D. 

WALKER,  Eobeet  J.  (1801-1869).  Ameri- 
can statesman,  graduate  of  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  1819,  was  a lawyer  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  1822-26,  removed  to  Mississippi  and  took 
an  active  part  in  jK)litics,  and  opposed  nullifi- 
cation. He  became  United  States  senator  in 
1836,  and  supported  Jackson’s  administration. 

He  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
President  Polk,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1846,  based,  according  to  the 
secretary,  upon  the  following  principles  : 

1.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected 
than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, honestly  administered. 

2.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  upon  an  article 
above  the  lowest  rate,  which  will  yield  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue. 

3.  That  below  such  a rate  discrimination  be 
made  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties,  or  for 
imperative  re.asons  the  articles  may  be  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

4.  That  the  maximum  of  revenue  duties 
should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

5.  That  all  minimum  and  all  specific  duties 
should  be  abolished,  and  ad  valorem  duties 
substituted  in  their  pfiace,  care  being  taken 
against  fraudulent  invoicing  and  under- 
valuation, and  to  assess  the  duty  up>on  the 
actual  market  value. 

6.  That  the  duty  should  be  so  impwsed  as  tol 
act  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  agains 
any  class  or  section. 

The  repeal  of  the  English  com  laws  in  th 
same  year,  and  the  Mexican  and  Crimean  wars, 
co-operated  with  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
open  new  markets,  and  the  period  of  1846 
1857 — in  which  year  duties  were  still  furthei 
reduced — is  regarded  as  unusually  prosperous. 

Walker  was  the  first  to  propose  th' 
annexation  of  Texas  (1844)  ; he  opposed  th 
repeal  of  the  Jlissouri  Compromise  (1854) 
became  governor  of  Kansas  (1857),  but  soo 
resigned  because  of  opposition  to  the  me. 
in  behalf  of  slavery  in  that  territory  whici 
received  the  sanction  of  the  administration,  pit 
He  earnestly  supported  the  union  on  the  out-  pi 
break  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  appointed  in  Jte 
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1863  financial  agent  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe,  where  he  succeeded  in  negotiating 
$250,000,000  (say  £50,000,000)  of  the  5-20 
bonds.  He  was  for  a time  joint  editor,  and 
later  contributor,  to  the  Oontinenial  Monthly. 
He  died  in  Washington,  where  he  had  acquired 
a large  law  practice  on  his  return  from  Europe. 

E.  T.  D. 

WALLACE,  Egbert,  D.D.  (1697-1771),  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains  for  Scotland,  and  a 
statistical  writer  of  some  repute. 

His  principal  work  is,  A Dissertation  on  the 
Numbers  of  Mankind  in  Ancient  and  Modem 
Times,  in  which  the  Superior  Populovsness  of 
Antiquity  is  Maintained  (1753).  The  Disserta- 
tion, which  is  vigorously  argued  both  on  historical 
and  deductive  grounds,  was  written  before  the 
appearance  of  D.  Hume’s  essay,  Of  the  Populous- 
ness of  Ancient  Nations,  but  in  an  appendix 
Dr.  Wallace  endeavours  to  answer  it. 

Though  he  “succeeded  in  pointing  out  a few 
errors  in  Hume’s  statements,  which  were  rectified 
in  subsequent  editions  of  the  essay,  he  wholly 
failed  to  shake  its  foundations,  or  to  prove  in 
opposition  to  Hume  that  Europe  was  more  populous 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times. 

E.xclusive  of  the  above.  Dr.  Wallace  published 
the  following  works : — Characteristics  of  the 
Present  Political  Stale  of  Oreat  Britain,  8vo, 
London,  1758,  and  Various  Prospects  of  Mankind, 
Naiure,  and  Providence,  8vo,  London,  1761. 
“These  works  embrace  sundry  speculations,  which 
evince  considerable  boldness  and  ingenuity,  on 
matters  connected  with  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  society,  the  influence  of  public  debts  and  taxes, 
the  increase  of  riches,  etc.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  Malthus  was  under  considerable  obligations 
to  some  of  Wallace’s  speculations.’’ — M'Culloch, 
Literature  of  Political  Economy. 

WALLACE,  Thomas  (1769-  1844),  after- 
wards Baron  Wallace  of  Knaresdale.  Entered 
parliament  1790  ; privy  councillor,  1801  ; a 
member  of  W.  Pitt’s  government,  1804.  He 
was  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council  formed  to  consider 
the  state  of  foreign  trade,  1818  ; master  of  the 
mint,  1823  ; raised  to  the  peerage,  1823. 

He  had  a high  reputation  as  a politician  well 
versed  in  industrial  and  commercial  matters,  and 
is  referred  to  in  M'Culloch’s  edition  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  vol.  iv.  p.  387,  as  having  introduced, 
in  1821,  several  important  changes  into  the 
navigation  laws. 

WALPOLE,  Sir  Robert,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Orford  (1676-1745),  was  a statesman  con- 
spicuous for  his  fiscal  as  well  as  his  general 
policy.  Entering  parliament  in  1701,  he 
became  secretary  at  war  in  1708,  and  treasurer 
of  the  navy  in  1710.  But  shortly  afterwards, 
being  found  guilty  by  the  House  of  Commons  of 
“breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,” 
be  was  expelled  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  By  another  rapid  change  of  fortune, 
owing  to  the  fall  of  Bolingbroke,  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of 


the  treasury  in  1715.  Difficulties  soon  arose, 
however,  and  in  1717  Walpole  resigned  office, 
bringing  in  a sinking  fund  bill  on  the  day 
of  his  resignation.  Three  years  later  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  paymaster -general,  and 
after  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  scheme 
the  public  looked  to  him  to  restore  order  in 
the  national  affaii's.  In  1721  he  became  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  from  this  time  until  his  final 
retirement  in  1742  he  was  supreme,  and 
practically  sole  controller  of  the  destinies  of 
England. 

In  some  respects  the  economic  measures  of 
Walpole  were  in  advance  of  his  time,  but  his 
handling  of  the  public  debt  and  his  excise 
schemes  have  been  severely  censured.  When 
Walpole  first  came  to  the  treasury  in  1717, 
the  national  debt  stood  at  £54,000,000,  bearing 
an  average  interest  of  between  6 and  7 per 
cent.  He  produced  a plan  for  reducing  the 
interest  and  establishing  a sinking  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  principal.  But  the  net 
result  in  ten  years  was  only  a decrease  of  the 
debt  by  about  two  and  a half  millions.  Pro- 
fessedly adhering  to  the  policy  of  the  sinking 
fund,  Walpole  effected  a further  reduction  of 
interest  from  5 to  4 per  cent.  Yet  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  ouTi  policy,  he  proposed  in 
1733  to  take  half  a million  from  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  service  of  the  year.  To  disarm 
opposition,  he  threatened  parliament  that  if  they 
would  not  let  him  have  the  money  he  would 
raise  the  land  tax  from  one  to  two  shillings 
in  the  pound.  After  this  the  sinking  fund 
was  constantly  invaded,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
1739 — after  seventeen  years  of  peace — the 
whole  sum  extinguished  was  no  more  than 
£8,328,000,  leaving  a capital  debt  of  nearly 
£47,000,000. 

When  Sir  John  Barnard  proposed  in  1737 
to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  to 
3 per  cent,  and  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
redemption  of  certain  annuities  existing  at  a 
higher  rate,  Walpole  opposed  the  scheme.  He 
not  only  argued  that  the  reduction  of  the 
income  of  a eonsiderable  number  of  persons 
by  one  - fourth  would  prove  a serious  loss  and 
embarrassment,  but  foreseeing  an  early  war 
with  Spain,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  moneyed  interest,  and  to  main- 
tain the  public  faith  with  the  national  creditors. 

Walpole’s  commereial  policy  was,  generally 
speaking,  wise  and  far-seeing.  As  early  as 
1721  he  placed  this  important  reference  to  the 
extension  of  commerce  in  the  king’s  speech  : 
“ It  is  very  obvious  that  nothing  would  more 
conduce  to  the  obtaining  so  public  a good,  than 
to  make  the  exportation  of  our  oum  manufactures 
and  the  importation  of  the  commodities  used  in 
the  mjanufojduring  of  them,  as  practicable  and 
as  easy  as  may  be."  This  is  regarded  as  the 
first  distinct  assertion  of  those  enlightened 
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trade  principles  whicli  half  a century  later 
found  expression  in  Adam  Smith’s  gi-eat  work. 
Moreover,  in  this  same  session  of  1721  Walpole 
persuaded  parliament  to  remove  the  export 
duties  from  one  hundred  and  six  articles  of 
British  manufacture,  and  the  import  duties 
from  thirty-eight  articles  of  raw  material. 

In  1730  Walpole  passed  an  act  allowing  the 
Carolina  and  Georgia  planters  to  export  their 
rice  direct  to  any  port  in  Europe  south  of 
Finisterre,  provided  they  sent  it  in  British 
ships,  manned  hy  British  sailors.  Conse- 
quently, the  rice  of  the  American  plantations 
beat  the  rice  of  Egypt  and  Northern  Italy  out 
of  the  markets  of  Europe.  At  a later  stage 
Walpole  carried  a measure  for  allowing  the  West 
India  traders  to  export  sugar  direct  to  foreign 
countries,  provided  it  were  in  British  bottoms, 
and  \vithout  first  landing  it  in  British  ports. 
The  result  of  these  and  similar  measm'es  was, 
that  in  twenty-five  years  after  Walpole  left 
the  treasury,  the  total  export  trade  from 
England  with  all  parts  of  the  world  had  risen 
from  £6,000,000  per  annum  to  more  than 
£12,000,000.  The  minister  declared  that  his 
object  had  always  been  to  encourage  colonial 
commerce  because  the  gi-eater  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonies  the  greater  would  be  their 
demand  for  English  goods. 

Walpole’s  scheme  for  extending  the  excise  was 
the  one  which  of  all  others  was  the  most  canvassed. 
Its  most  important  feature,  the  facility  for  ware- 
housing imported  goods  for  re-exportation  free  of 
duty,  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in 
Holland.^  The  bill  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1733  was  in  effect  one  to  turn  the 
customs  duty  on  the  importation  of  tobacco  into 
an  excise  duty  on  its  consumption.  Walpole 
claimed  that  this  policy,  besides  simplifying  rates 
and  putting  an  end  to  frauds  upon  the  revenue, 
would  practically  make  London  a free  port,  and 
constitute  it  the  market  of  the  world. 

But  the  Tobacco  Bill  was  violently  opiiosed. 
The  country  rang  with  the  cry  of  “ no  slavery,  no 
excise,  no  wooden  shoes.”  Members  of  parlia- 
ment were  blockaded  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  in  an  uproar.  Yet  such 
was  the  personal  power  of  Walpole  that  the  first 
resolution  was  carried  by  266  to  205.  The 
opposition  waxed  fiercer  aud  fiercer,  until  on  the 
main  question  the  government  majority  sank  to 
17.  'I'lieTi,  perceiving  that  the  act  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  without  an  armed  force, 
the  minister  abandoned  the  bill.  His  sensible 
statesmanship  came  into  play,  for  he  knew  that  ' 
England  could  bo  governed  without  an  excise  on 
tobacco  ; and  while  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  fiscal  policy,  he  foresaw  greater 
dangers  to  the  state  by  insisting  on  its  adoption 
than  could  iiossibly  result  from  its  postponement. 

1 T)\e  " faunms  excise  scheme  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  " 
is  commended  by  A.  Smith  Ot'ealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v. 
ch.  11.  ; M'Culloch  (Literature,  PoL  Koon.,  p.  824),  s]>oak8 
of  it  also  in  the  highest  terms,  anil  says  "its  adoption 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  com- 
merce and  revenue  of  the  country.”  (See  IIonded 
Wxkkiiouses  ; WAiiEnocsiNO  System.) 


Taking  his  fiscal  policy  as  a whole,  economic 
writers  agree  that  Walpole  was  the  greatest 
commercial  minister  tliat  the  country  liad  seen 
down  to  his  own  time.  Yet  besides  other  rebuff* 
which  he  sustained,  in  1723  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  grants  for  Wood’s  halfpence  on  the 
storm  raised  by  Swift’s  Deapiee’s  Lettees,  and 
he  lost  credit  by  his  peaceful  foreign  policy. 
After  he  went  to  the  Upper  House  charges  of 
bribery  were  brought  against  him,  but  although 
a committee  of  investigation  reported  against  him. 
the  charges  were  ultimately  dropped.  There  was 
in  this  great  statesman  a strange  blending  of  per- 
sonal power  with  liberal  instincts. 

[Coxe’s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  WalpdU. — John 
Morley’s  Walpole  in  “ 'Twelve  English  Statesmen.” 
'The  i^tories  of  Stanhope  and  Leckv. — Somers's 
Tracts.']  a b.  s. 

WALRAS,  Antoixe  Auguste  (1801-60) 
was  born  at  Montpellier.  In  1831  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  6vreui, 
and  soon  afterwards  published  his  first  book  on 
political  economy.  In  1835  he  went  to  Paris 
as  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Ath^^ 
and  was  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  and 
of  French  literature  at  Caen. 

A.  A.  Walras  was  one  of  the  first  economists 
who  perceived  that  value  was  not  determined 
by  utility.  He  was  led  to  the  study  of  economics 
from  the  study  of  the  theory  of  property. 
The  key  to  his  system  is  clearly  given  in  one 
sentence  in  his  earliest  book.  “ Mais  I'idee  de 
I’dchange  implique  ceUe  de  la  propriete,  et  la 
propriete  elle-m§me  suppose  un  fait  trfe  im- 
portant et  qui  jusqu’ici  a malheureusement 
echappe  h I’observation  des  dconomistes  ; c’est 
la  limitation  de  tons  les  objets  qu’on  pent 
s’aj)proprier  et  qu’on  peut  donner  ou  recevoir 
en  echange.”  He  proceeds  to  explain  that 
value  does  not  come  from  utility  or  from  cost 
of  production,  but  from  rareU,  or  as  we  shoidd 
now  saj'  marginal  utility  (see  Final  Degbee 
OF  Utility,  and  Margin).  But  it  is  not  quite 
certain  that  he  completely  appreciated  exactly 
what  this  rareU  or  raai^nal  utility  is.  His 
more  precise  description  of  it  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. “ La  raret^  u’est  et  ne  peut  etre  autre 
chose  que  Ic  rapiwrt  qui  existe  entre  la  sonnne 
des  biens  limifrs  et  la  somme  des  besoins  qui 
en  r^clament  la  jouissance.”  That  is  to  say,  in 
mathematical  language,  he  regards  final  utility 
as  a ratio  rather  than  as  a differential  co- 
efficient. Ou  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
jiassages  in  his  writings  in  which  he  appears 
to  bo  on  the  point  of  enunciating  in  precise 
Language  the  more  correct  views  that  are  now 
associated  with  the  namof  of  his  son  LfioN 
Walras  (y.r.)  and  Jevons.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  work, 
but  it  is  probable  that  jiolitical  economy  would 
have  got  on  the  right  lines  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  it  did  if  eeonoinists  had  been  properlv 
conversant  with  his  works.  As  a critic  of  the 
works  of  others  he  is  acute  rather  tlian  symi>a- 
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tbetic,  but  always  generous.  His  witings  are 
unfortunately  very  rare  ; tbe  sirbjoined  list  of 
bis  pubUsbed  economic  writings  is  possibly 
very  imperfect ; but  a perusal  of  his  earliest 
book  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  be  was  a 
man  of  great  originality  of  thought,  and  that 
lie  expressed  his  views  in  a clear  style.  Prob- 
ably some  of  his  unpublished  ideas  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  his  son. 

iJe  la  nature  de  la  richesse  et  de  Vorigine  de  la 
valeur,  Paris,  1831. — De  la  connexiU  des  connais- 
sances  humaines  et  des  progr^  scientifiques,  en 
ginh-al,  et  en  particidier  de  V influence  que  I’Hude 
de  I’iconomie  politique  est  appelee  d exercer  sur 
I'avancement  des  sciences  morales  et  historiques, 
Evreux,  1833  (the  opening  lecture  of  his  course 
on  political  economy). — De  la  richesse  sociale,  ou 
de  Vobjet  de  I’Economie  politique,  Paris,  1848. — 
TMcnie  de  la  richesse  sociale,  ou  resume  des 
jrrincipes  fondamentaux  de  I’Economie  politique, 
Paris,  1849. — Memoire  sur  Vorigine  de  la  valeur 
d’echange  me  Exposition  critique  et  refutation  des 
opinions  les  plus  accriditees  chez  les  i&conomistes 
(read  at  the  Academic  des  sciences  morales  et 
politiques,  15th  September  1849,  and  published 
in  their  proceedings). — Considerations  sur  la 
mesure  de  la  valeur  et  sur  la  fonction  des  mHaux 
precieux  dans  V appreciation  de  la  richesse  sociale 
(published  in  the  Renue  mensuelle  d’Economie 
politique,  vol.  5).  c.  P.  s. 

WALRAS,  Marie  Esprit  L6on  (b.  1834), 
the  son  of  A.  A.  Walras,  was  born  at  Evreux. 
He  studied  mathematics  and  published  his  first 
book  on  political  economy  in  1860,  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Lausanne  from 
1870  till  1892,  when  he  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vilfredo  Pareto.  During  the  years 
1866-38  he  edited  “ Le  Travail,  organ  inter- 
nalional  des  iwUrUs  de  la  classe  lahorieuse  revue 
de  rrumvement  cooperatif,”  and  wrote  many 
articles  in  it. 

M.  Leon  Walras  may  be  justly  considered  as 
the  heir  to  his  father’s  ideas.  How  much  he 
derived  from  his  father  is  a matter  of  conjecture, 
because  his  own  generous  expressions  in  reference 
to  his  father’s  work  probably  overstate  his 
indebtedness.  Yet  in  his  earlier  writings  it  is 
clear  that  the  debt  is  a large  one  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  succeeded  in  constructing 
and  developing  an  economic  system  where  his 
father  failed.  In  spite  of  the  lucid  style  of  A. 
A.  Walras’s  books,  considerable  doubt  is  still 
left  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  raretL  M.  Leon  Walras,  using  mathe- 
matical symbols,  succeeded  in  making  the  con- 
ception a clear  one ; and  it  is  as  a mathematical 
economist  that  M.  Leon  Walras  is  most  widely 
known.  It  is  difficult  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion, at  the  present  day,  to  realise  what  was 
the  state  of  economic  science  in  the  days  before 
W.  S.  Jevons  in  this  country,  and  M.  Walras 
on  the  continent,  familiarised  students  with  the 
nse  of  exact  reasoning  in  economic  science  ex- 
pressed in  the  elegant  language  of  mathematics. 


Errors  in  pure  economics  are  due  to  either 
incorrect  assumptions  or  invalid  deductions. 
Many  writers  succeed  in  entangling  their  as- 
sumptions and  deductions.  The  use  of  mathe- 
matical symbols  enables  the  reader  to  see  clearly 
what  the  underlying  assumptions  are,  and  then 
to  follow  easily  the  logical  deductions  from  those 
assumptions.  The  use  of  mathematics  is  the 
best  means  of  getting  rid  of  both  inaccuracy  of 
assumption  and  looseness  of  deduction. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  M.  Leon  Walras 
is  his  discovery  of  the  fact  that  value  in  ex- 
change is  determined  by  marginal  utility  or 
rarete,  (see  Final  Degree  of  Utility  ; 
Margin).  He  shares  this  honour  with  H.  H. 
Gossen  i^q.v.')  and  W.  S.  Jevons.  The  question 
of  the  priority  of  the  respective  discoveries  of 
these  three  economists  is  unimportant  because 
each  made  his  discovery  without  being  aware 
of  the  work  of  the  others.  M.  Walras  appor- 
tions the  honours  as  follows  : — 

“Gossen  et  M.  Jevons  ont  trouv4  avant  moi 
I’expression  matheraatique  de  Futility  et  formula 
la  condition  d’un  maximum  d’ utility  dans  I’^change, 
par  un  individu,  d’une  marchandise  centre  nne 
autre  ; o’ est  une  chose  incontestable.  M.  Jevons 
semble  dispose  a conc6der  a Gossen  une  certaine 
superiority  sur  le  premier  point  et  se  I’attribuer 
a liii-meme  sm-  le  second.  II  a raison  : Gossen  n’a 
formuiy  que  la  condition  du  maximum  absolii  ; 
e’est  lui,  Jevons,  qui,  le  premier,  a formuld  la  con- 
dition du  maximum  relatif  coexistent  avec  I’ygality 
de  I’offre  et  de  la  demands.  Seulement  ils  se  sont 
arretes  H tons  les  deux  en  ce  qui  concerne  memo 
le  cas  de  l’4change  de  deux  marchandises  I’une 
centre  I’autre  en  nature.  Ni  Gossen  ni  M.  Jevons 
n’ont  m§me  abord6  la  question  de  la  ddtermina- 
tion  du  prix  courant  de  chacune  de  ces  deux 
marchandises  I’une  en  I’autre  en  supposaut  une 
nombre  inddfini  d’echangeurs  en  presence.  Or 
e’est  li  pr4cisement  I’une  des  deux  questions  par 
moi  resolues  dans  mon  mdmoire  intituld  “ Principe 
d’une  theorie  mathdmatiqne  de  I’dchange  ’’  (Aoht 
1873)  et  d’oii  il  rdsulte  que  Ton  obtient  le  prix 
courant  par  la  hausse  en  cas  d’exeddent  de  la 
demands  effective  sur  Toffre  effective  et  par  la  baisse 
dans  le  cas  contraire.’’ 

The  equations  of  statical  equilibrium  are  now 
the  commonplaces  of  economic  text-books,  but 
in  the  matter  of  the  dynamics  of  economics — 
how  these  equations  are  attained  in  practice — 
M.  Leon  Walras  has  been  subjected  to  some 
criticism  (see  an  article  by  Professor  Edgeworth 
in  the  Revue  d’ Economic  Politique,  Jan.  1891). 

M.  Ldon  Walras’s  system  of  economics  is  con- 
tained in  his  Elements  d’iconomie  politique  pure. 
Etudes  d'ieonomie  politique  appliquie  and  Etudes 
d’iconomie  sociale.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  advantage  of  making  in  this  manner  a vivid 
distinction  between  pure  and  applied  economics, 
and  also  again  between  applied  economics  and  what 
may  be  termed  politics.  If  all  economists  had 
been  careful  to  make  this  distinction,  much  of  the 
abuse  that  has  fallen  on  the  “ dismal  ’’  science 
would  have  been  spared  us. 
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On  four  subjects  M.  Leon  Walras’s  views  are  of 
peculiar  interest,  because  they  are  not  altogether 
in  agreement  with  those  generally  held. 

On  the  question  of  laud  M.  Walras  is  with  the 
land  nationalisers.  He  discusses  Gossen’s  views 
most  exhaustively,  and  then  develops  a scheme  of 
his  own  by  which  the  state  is  to  purchase  the 
land.  His  treatment  may  be  commended  to 
politicians. 

On  the  question  of  currency  he  has  a scheme  of 
his  own.  It  is  that  of  a gold  currency,  supple- 
mented by  a token  currency  of  silver  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  the  level  of  prices  steady.  In 
M.  Walras’s  own  words  “ Tout  serait  pour  le  mieux 
si  la  raret6  de  la  march  andise  numeraire  et 
monnaie  variait  comme  la  raret4  moyenne  de  la 
richesse  sociale.  L’or,  pas  plus  qu’aucune  mar- 
chandise  quelconque,  ne  saurait  prendre  naturelle- 
ment  une  telle  variation  de  rarete  et  de  valeur ; 
mais  on  pent  la  lui  iniprimer  artificiellement  en 
adjoutant  a la  circulation  monetaire  ou  en  en  re- 
trenchant,  selon  les  besoins,  des  ecus  d’argent. 
Etc’est  a quoi  j’ai  d6montr6qu’on  arriverait  prdcisd- 
ment  en  faisant  ces  additions  ou  ces  soustractions 
de  fayon  a ce  que  le  prix  moyen  de  la  richesse 
sociale  en  la  merchandise  nura4raire  et  monnaie 
ue  variSt  plus.  Sans  doute  il  est  evident  qu’on 
ne  pent  pas  ajouter  k,  la  circulation  mon6taire  ou 
en  retrancher  des  4cus  d’argent  de  fayon  prd- 
venir  toute  variation  du  prix  moyen  de  la  richesse 
sociale  en  or  ; mais  U semble  qu’on  pourrait  le  faire 
de  fa5on  a ramener  periodiquement  ce  prix  moyen 
a la  Constance  en  adjoutant  des  dcus  quand  il 
tendrait  ii  hausser.” 

Finally,  on  the  allied  questions  of  both  justice 
and  taxation  M.  Walras’s  views  are  of  great 
interest.  Roughly  speaking,  he  attempts  a syn- 
thesis of  interest  and  justice,  and  would  solve 
the  question  of  taxation  by  the  method  of  land 
nationalisation.  Any  account  of  his  views  on  these 
points  that  could  be  given  here  would  necessarily 
be  so  brief  as  to  be  misleading. 

The  general  characteristics  of  M.  Walras’s  writings 
are  (I)  the  use  of  the  mathematical  method  where- 
ever  additional  clearness  can  be  attained  thereby ; 

(2)  great  care  in  distinguishing  theory  and  practice  ; 

(3)  a great  interest  in  what,  for  want  of  a better 
word,  may  be  termed  sociology.  The  subjoined 
bibliography  wiR  serve  to  indicate  the  great 
number  of  his  interests,  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
his  articles  have  appeared  in  new.spapers  is  a 
guarantee  of  his  interest  in  the  topics  of  the  day. 
>1.  L6on  Walras  cannot  be  considered  to  belong 
to  any  special  school  of  economics,  unless  he  is  a 
founder  of  one ; his  attitude  is  scientific.  In  one  of 
his  latest  publications  he  says,  “ Wo  count  to-day 
I do  not  know  how  many  schools  of  political 
economy.  . . . For  me,  I recognise  but  two : the 
school  of  those  who  do  not  demonstrate,  and  the 
school — which  I hope  to  see  founded — of  those  who 
demonstrate  their  conclusions.”  In  every  way 
this  utterance  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man. 

As  to  the  final  effect  of  M.  Leon  Walras’s  works, 
it  is  perhaps  at  present  too  early  to  judge  ; but 
whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  posterity  in 
regard  to  some  of  his  views,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
history  of  economics  his  name  will  always  be 


associated  with  those  of  Gossen  and  Jevons  a-s  one 
of  the  discoverers  of  the  key  to  economic  science. 

A’ofe. — In  many  cases  M.  Walras  has  incor- 
porated in  his  b<Mks  articles  which  have  been 
previously  published-  The  articles  which  are 
substantially  incorporated  in  this  way  are  refened 
to  under  the  book,  and  are  omitt&i  from  the  list 
of  separate  articles. 

L’Sconomie  polUique  el  la  justice.  Kxamen 
critique  et  refutation  des  doctrines  econoiniquet  de 
M.  P.-J.  Proudhon,  precedes  d’une  IrUroducHcn  d 
Vitvde  de  la  question  sociale,  Paris,  1860. — Tliiotie 
critique  de  Vimptt,  precedte  de  Souveiiirs  du  Con- 
gris  de  Lausanne,  Paris,  1861. — he  timjM  d'ins  le 
canton  de  Vaud.  Memoire  auquel  un  quatrieme 
accessit  a deceme  ensnite  du  conconrs  ouvert 
par  le  conseU  d’etat  du  canton  de  Vaud  sur  les 
questions  relatives  a I’impbt,  Lausanne,  It 01. — 
Les  associations  popvlaires  de  consoBima/i-rn,  de 
production  et  de  cridit.  Lemons  publiques  faites 
a Paris  en  janvier  et  fevrier,  1665,  Paris,  1665. 
— Des  optraiions  de  la  Caisse  cT escompte  des 
associaiions  popvlaires,  Paris,  1866. — La  Bourse 
et  le  Cridit  d Paris,  Paris-Guide,  1867. — Discours 
d’instaUation  en  qualite  de  professeur  oi-dinaiie 
d’economie  politique  a I’academie  de  Lausanne, 
1871.  — Elements  dliconomie  politique  pure  ou 
thiorie  de  la  richesse  sociale,  Paris,  1st  ed.  1st 
part,  1874 ; 2nd  part,  1877  ; 2nd  ed.,  Paris, 
1889  ; 3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1896.  llie  second  edition 
contains  Thiorime  de  VutUiU  rruudma  des  capiiaux 
neufs  (Revue  d’economie  politique,  June  1SS9). 
The  third  edition  cont^s  De  V (change  de 
plusieurs  marchandises  entre  elles  (Soci6te  des  In- 
g4nieurs  Civils  de  Paris,  1890),  Thiorie  g(c  ritrique 
de  la  diterminaiion  des  prix  (Recueil  in.mgural 
de  TUniversite  de  Lausanne,  1892),  Observations 
sur  le  prindpe  de  la  thiorie  du  prix  de  MM. 
Auspitz  et  Lichen  (Revue  d’economie  politique, 
1890),  and  Note  sur  la  refutation  de  la  thiorie 
anglaise  de  fermage  de  M.  M'icksteed  (Recueil 
pubUe  par  la  Faculte  de  Droit  de  TUniversite  de 
Lausanne,  1896).  — Thiorie  maihimaiique  de  la 
richesse  sociale,  Paris,  1883,  contains  Principe 
d’une  thiorie  maihimaiique  de  V (change  (Proceed- 
ings of  the  Acadimie  des  Sciences  morales  et 
politiques,  Jan.  1874),  Correspondance  entre  M. 
Jevons  et  M.  Walras  (Journal  des  ficonomistes, 
June,  1874),  Equations  de  V(change,  Equations 
de  la  production,  ]&quaiions  die  la  capitalisa- 
tion et  du  cridit  (Proceedings  of  the  Soci6t6 
vaudoise  des  sciences  naturelles.  Nos,  76  and  77). 
Thiorie  maihimaiique  du  bimitaliisme  (Journal 
des  ficonomistes,  1876,  1881,  1882),  Thiorie 
maihSmatique  du  billet  de  banque,  Thiorie.  mathi- 
matique  du  prix  des  terres  et  de  Icur  rachat  par 
Vital  (Proceedings  of  the  Socidt6  vaudoise  des 
sciences  naturelles.  Nos.  83  and  85).  Tlie  first 
four  of  these  articles  have  been  translated  into 
Italian,  sub  lit.  : Teoria  matematica  deUa  ricchessa 
sociale  1878,  and  into  German,  sub  tit, : Maihcma- 
tische  Theorie  der  Prdsbestimmung  dertoirlhschqft- 
lichen  Outer,  Stuttgart,  1881. — Mudes  d’(conomie 
sociale  (Thiorie  de  la  ripartition  de  la  richesse 
sociale),  Paris,  1896,  contains  Socialisme  et  lUira- 
lisme’CLe  'Travail,  1866,  1867),  Thiorie  ginirale  tie 
la  socieU  (lectures  delivered  at  Paris,  1867 -6S), 
MHhodede  conciliation  ou  de  synthise  (Revue  Socia- 
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lisle,  15  April  1896),  Thiorie  de  lapropriiU  (Eevue 
Socialiste,  15  June,  15  July,  1896),  La  question 
socwle  (Gazette  de  Lausanne,  22  July,  1880), 
De  la  proprUU  intellectudle  (Ibid.  10,  11,  12 
June,  1880),  Thiorie  mathimatique  du  prix  des 
terres  (see  above),  Un  iconomiste  inconnu,  H.  H. 
Gossen  (Journal  des  Econoniistes,  April,  May, 
1885),  De  I’impdt  sur  le  revenu  et  de  I'impdt  sur  le 
capital  (part  of  the  two  brochures  on  taxation, 
see  above,  1861),  Le  cadastre  et  I'impdt  fonder 
(Biblioth^que  uuiverselle,  Nov.  Dec.  1873),  Le 
problime  fiscal  (Revue  Socialiste,  15  Oct.,  15 
Nov.  1896). — Etudes  d'iconomie  politique  ap- 
pliquit,  Paris,  1898,  contains  Monnaie  d’or  avec 
hillcm  d'argent  rigulateur  (Revue  de  droit  inter- 
national, Dec.  1884),  Mesure  et  regularisalion  des 
variations  de  valeur  de  la  monnaie  (Socidtd  vau- 
doise  des  sciences  naturelles,  1885),  Thiorie  de 
la  monnaie  (Paris,  1886),  Le  problime  monitaire 
(Revue  d’dconomie  politique,  1887  ; Gazette  de 
Lausanne,  24  July  1893,  27  Feb.  1894 ; and 
Revue  Socialiste,  15  July  1895),  L’itat  et  les 
chemins  de  fer  (Revue  du  droit  public  et  de  la 
science  politique,  May-June,  July-August  1897), 
De  V influence  de  la  communication  des  marchis 
sur  la  situation  des  populations  agricoles  (Societe 
vaudoise  d’utilitd  publique,  1874),  L’iconomique 
appliquie  et  la  di/ense  des  salaires  (Revue 
d’iconomie  politique,  December  1897),  Thiorie  du 
libre-ichange  (ih.,  July  1897),  Thiorie  du  cridit 
(0).,  Feb.  1898),  Thiorie  mathimatique  du  billet 
de  banque  (Societe  vaudoise  des  sciences  naturelles, 
1879),  La  Caisse  d’ipargne  postale  de  Vienne  et 
le  Comptabilisrne  social  (Revue  d’economie  poli- 
tique, March  1898),  La  Bourse,  la  spiculation  et 
Vagiotage  (Biblioth^ue  universelle,  March  and 
April  1880),  Esquisse  d’une  doctrine  iconomique  et 
tociale.  The  principal  memoirs  and  articles  not 
included  above  are — Giomale  degli  economisti, 
“ Un  nuovo  ramo  della  matematica,”  Padua, 
1876.  — Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  “ Geometrical  Theory 
of  the  Determination  of  Prices,”  Pliiladelphia, 
July  1892. — British  Association  P^eport,  “Solu- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Indian  monetary  pr^Dlem,”  1887 
(Revue  d’economie  politique,  1887). — Indipendant 
de  la  Moselle,  1863. — “ Principes  de  la  thiorie  des 
richesses,  par  M.  Cournot,”  13  July. — “De  la 
constitution  de  la  proprilte  en  AJgIrie,”  2,  21 
Sept.,  12  Oct. — “De  I’esprit  communal  et  de  la 
routine  administrative,  par  M.  de  Labry.” — Biblio- 
thique  universelle,  “ De  la  culture  et  de  I’enseigne- 
ment  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques,”  July, 
Aug.,  1879. — Journal  des  iconomistes  (1860-85), 
“Parafloxe  Iconomique.  Que  le  sens  commun  n’est 
point  le  criterium  de  la  science  en  giniral,  ni,  en 
particulier,  celui  de  I’Iconomie  politique.” — Gazette 
des  trihunaux  suisses  (1875-76),  “La  loi  fidirale 
*ur  rimission  et  le  remboursement  des  billets  de 
banque,”  “La  loi  fidirale  sur  le  travail  dans  les 
fabriques.” — La  Presse  (1860-61),  “ Des  octrois  ; ” 
“De  la  mise  en  valeur  des  biens  communaux”  ; 
“ De  la  chertl  des  loyers  I Paris  ” ; “ La  Bourse 
et  le  diveloppement  du  capital  ” ; Dc  I’lllvation 
•In  taux  de  I’escompte,”  “i  M.  Filix  Solar” 
(1865-66),  “ Les  sociltes  coopiratives  et  la  llgis- 
lation,”  “Le  mouvement  d’association  et  la  poli- 
tique  libirale,”  “ L’association  k la  frau9aise.” — 


Le  Travail  (1866-1868) — “Programme  Iconomique 
et  politique  ” — “ Sociltl  coopirative  immobiliere  ” 
— “ De  la  chertl  du  pain  et  de  I’ltablissement  de 
boulangeries  coopiratives  ” — “A  propos  d'un 
article  de  M.  Horn  ” — “ Discussion  sur  les 
associations  coopiratives  a la  Sociltl  d’iconomie 
politique  de  Paris” — “Des  doctrines  en  matiere 
d’associatiou  coopirative  ” — “ ifinouci  de  principes 
relatifs  aux  associations  coopiratives  ” ■ — “ Le 
cridit  gratuit  riciproque  ” — “ La  libertl  des 
Sociltls” — “Le  futur  parti”  — “ De  la  gratuitl 
par  la  riciprociti  dans  les  banques  d’Ichange  ” — 
“ Les  sociltls  de  risistance  ” — “ Discussion  ' sur 
les  coalitions  et  les  greves  a la  Sociltl  d’iconomie 
politique  de  Paris  ” — “ Le  projet  de  loi  sur  les 
sociltls  I,  capital  variable  ” — “ La  discussion  du 
corps  llgLslative  sur  les  sociltls  I capital  variable” 
— “ Syndicat  du  cridit  a Paris  ” — “ Congris 
international  coopiratif”  — “Sociltl  d’iconomie 
politique  de  Paris  ” — “ Les  syndicats  de  garantie 
mutuelle  ” — “ De  I’lducation  des  filles  ” — “ La 
science  et  le  socialisme  ” — “ La  sicuriti  ginirale  ” 
— “ Le  socialisme  scientifique  ” — “ Le  mouvement 
d’instruction  populaire  ” — “ Les  rlunions  pub- 
liques.”  See  also  a bibliography  given  in  the 
Revue  du  Droit  Public  et  de  la  Science  Politique, 
May-June  1897.  c.  p.  s. 

WALSH,  SiK  John  Benn  (1798-1881), 
created  Lord  Ormathwaite  (1868),  an  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  English  landowner,  and  M.P.  for 
Sudbury  (1830-34)  and  Radnorshire  (1840-68), 
wrote  several  Tory  essays  in  which  he  com- 
bated De  TocQUEViLLE’sfatalismandMaeaulay’s 
optimism  with  arguments  resembling  those 
afterwards  used  in  Sir  H.  Maine’s  Popular 
Government.  His  economical  work — Poor-Laws 
in  Ireland  considered  in  their  Probable  Effects 
upmi  the  Capital,  the  Prosperity,  and  the  Progres- 
sive Improvement  of  that  Country  (1830,  3rd 
ed.,  1831),  opposed  the  introduction  effected 
in  1838  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland  ; since  (1) 
there  was  no  middle  class  to  work  them  pro- 
perly, and  as  lor  landlords,  “no  man  of  educa- 
tion with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a gentle- 
man could  submit  to  the  endless  drudgery,  the 
constant  sifting  of  unfounded  claims”  (p.  74)  ; 
(2)  therefore  they  would  be  used  to  spoil  the 
landlords  and  driveaway  capital,  and  (3)  increase 
improvident  marriages,  which  were  Ireland’s 
bane.  His  positive  remedies  were : leave  all 
to  time  ; let  the  landlord  do  without  the 
middleman  lessee,  and  hire  good  small  farmers, 
etc.  Despite  his  aristocratic  bias  he  was  an 
able,  judicious  writer.  J.  D.  n. 

WALSH,  Richakd  Hussey  (1825-1862). 
born  in  King’s  County,  Ireland,  was  educated 
altogether  by  his  mother  until  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whore  lie  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  mathematios,  obtaining  a 
gold  medal  at  the  degree  examination  of  1846, 
when,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  Clifle  Leslie 
also  graduated  with  high  honours  in  logic  and 
ethics,  and  W.  E.  Heahn  with  like  distinction 
in  classics.  In  1861  Walsh  was  elected  by 
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competitive  examination  to  the  Whately  pro- 
fessorship of  political  economy ; his  professorial 
term  expired  in  1866,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  J.  E.  Cairnes.  He  afterwards  went  out 
to  Mauritius  as  a commissioner  of  education, 
and,  whilst  there,  was  also  employed  in  or- 
ganising the  postal  service  and  taking  the 
census  of  the  island.  He  died  at  Port  Louis 
in  the  37th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a man  of  sincere  and  earnest  nature, 
and  of  great  intellectual  solidity,  clearness,  and 
force.  He  knew  accurately  whatever  he  professed 
to  know.  His  most  important  publication  was  an 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Metallic  Ourrency,  being 
the  substance  of  a course  of  lectures  delivered  in 
Trinity  College,  1853,  which  is  still  well  worth 
reading  for  its  statement  and  proof  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  money.  He  was  for  some  years  an 
active  member  of  the  statistical  and  social  inquiry 
society  of  Ireland,  and  contributed  to  its  Trans- 
actions, besides  other  papers,  the  following  : “ The 
price  of  silver  of  late  years  does  not  afford  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  value  of  gold  ” (read  also 
before  the  British  Association  in  1855),  and  “ Ob- 
servations on  the  gold  crisis,  the  price  of  silver, 
and  the  demand  for  it  ” (1856). 

[This  notice  is  founded  on  personal  knowledge 
and  family  communications.]  J.  K.  i. 

WANTS.  See  Demand  ; Luxury. 

WARD,  Bernardo  (died  about  1760).  Irish 
by  descent.  Ward  travelled  from  1750  to  1754 
through  Europe  on  a mission  from  King  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  of  Spain  to  study  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  state  of  the  poor,  and  to  promote  trade 
and  manufactures  in  Spain.  On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  trade  and  of  the 
mint,  and  director  of  the  royal  glass  works  in 
San  Ildefonso. 

He  published  the  results  of  his  travels  of 
economic  exploration  in  the  Proyecto  econdmico 
en  que  seproponen  varias  providencias  (measures) 
dirigidas  d promover  los  intereses  de  Espana, 
published  posthumously  in  1 7 6 2.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  digested  and  most  methodical  book 
written  on  these  topics  in  Spain  during  the 
last  century,  giving  a clear  insight  into  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  the  country,  which,  like 
his  predecessors,  Uztariz  and  Ulloa  (q.v.), 
Ward  ascribes  to  the  neglect  of  trade  and 
industry,  and  to  the  absurd  system  of  taxation 
which  had  prevailed  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Like  them.  Ward  is  a mercantilist,  but  more 
discriminating  and  less  extreme ; thus  he  allows 
that,  Spain  being  a silver -producing  country, 
consideration  ought  to  be  taken  of  this  fact 
when  examining  the  figures  of  the  balance  of 
Spanish  trade  (p.  131) ; he  concludes  that  a 
wliolesale  prohibition  of  foreign  articles  ought 
to  bo  deprecated. 

As  measures  of  reform.  Ward  suggests  : — 

1.  The  appointment  of  Comisarios  de  Visita, 
entrusted  with  the  personal  management  of  a 
thorougli  cmpiiry  made  on  tlie  spot  throughout 
Sj)aiii  and  America,  and  directctl  to  point  out 


the  public  works  which  ought  to  Ite  done  by 
the  state,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  care  of  municipalities  or  private  persons. 

2.  The  foundation  by  the  state  of  a Land 
Bank  taking  money  on  deposit  at  4 per  cent, 
and  lending  it  out  on  mortgage. 

3.  The  suppression  of  the  exorbitant  export 
duties  levied  on  Spanish  manufactures  sent  to 
the  colonies. 

4.  Exemption  of  national  manufactures  from 
inland  taxation. 

5.  Inviting  industrious  foreigners  to  settle 
in  Spain. 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  English  system  of 
free  inland  trade  in  com  and  bounties  on 
export. 

7.  The  suppression  of  crafts  and  brotherhocds 
(Ch'emios  y hermandades),  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Mesta,  and  of  all  exclusive  privileges 
generally. 

For  America  he  proposes,  amongst  other 
measures,  to  grant  natives  the  freehold  of 
certain  portions  of  land. 

Ward’s  views  on  the  poor  were  first  made 
known  in  a tract  called  Ohra  Pia,  published  in 
1750,  and  which  is  added  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Proyecto  Econdmico.  He  considers  that  the 
total  sums  distributed  in  Spain  as  alms  would 
afford  ample  means  to  provide  for  the  poor  in 
a more  rational  and  eflBcient  way  ; excepting, 
perhaps,  some  initial  funds  needful  to  build 
hospitals  in  places  devoid  of  these  institutions, 
these  might  be  obtained  by  state  Lotterie-s. 
All  the  moneys  thus  collected,  or  hitherto  given 
out  to  beggars,  ought  to  be  henceforth  made 
over  to  the  Hcrmandad  de  la  Obra  Pia.,  a 
brotherhood  to  be  founded  comprising  all 
charitable  people,  especially  the  cleigy,  and 
to  be  locally  managed  by  the  parochial  clergy. 
Disabled  poor  were  to  receive  alms  or  outdoor 
relief  in  thg  place  of  their  birth,  under  a law 
analogous  to  the  English  law  of  parish  settle- 
ment, after  a delay  of  six  months.  Able-bodied 
poor  and  vagrants  ought  to  be  shut  up  in 
hospitals  and  obliged  to  work  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Ward  often  holds  up  England  as  a model : thus 
he  proposes  the  foundation  of  a Junta  de  Mejoras 
(board  of  improvements)  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Dublin.  k.  Ca, 

WARD -PENNY.  This  word  has  two  en- 
tirely different  significations.  (l)The  Custumaiy 
of  the  Soke  of  Rothley  (y4rcA<uo7ogi<j,  xlvii.  128) 
explains  it  thus : irardpeny.  Hoc  rsi  cum 

animalia  capta  sint  per  ministros  regis.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  a paj-ment  to  free 
cattle  impounded  by  the  king's  officers,  and  in 
the  Eotuli  Hundredorwn  (ii.  472)  the  lord  of  a 
certain  manor  ]iays  probably  on  this  account, 
xxxij  de  roardpeni  domino  regi.  (2)  In 
Domesday  Book  (i.  190)  there  is  an  entry: 
reddebant  loarpenain  . . . aui  cuslodiam 
faciebant ; but  the  Rothley  Custumary  applies 
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the  term  wardewyte  to  the  7mmmus  . . . pro 
1^'  varda,  the  payment  in  lieu  of  keeping  watch 
^ and  ward.  iVarda  et  Wardpani  occur  in  the 
S charter  of  Henry  II.  to  Waltham  Abbey. 
5 (J/ojuisi.  Anglic,  (ed.  1673),  ii.  14  6.  40.) 

i E.  II. 

' WARDEN  OF  THE  STANDARDS.  See 
Standards. 

I WARDS.  Under  the  feudal  system  each 
g knight’s  fee  was  held  by  the  service  of  attend- 
p ing  the  overlord  in  war  for  forty  days  in  each 
p year  if  required,  and  therefore,  on  the  death 

tof  the  holder  of  a feodum  militare,  leaving 
children  imder  age,  some  one  was  needed  who 
I could  undertake  the  service  due  from  the  land 
I during  the  minority  of  the  eldest  son,  or  until 
^ the  heiress  could  be  married  to  a husband  who 
S could  perform  the  requisite  knight-service.  The 

8 person  who  assumed  this  lucrative  responsibility, 
and  became  guardian  in  chivalry  in  the  case  of 
. tenancies  in  capite,  was  usually  the  king  himself, 

I'i  in  other  cases  the  overlord.  The  guardian  took 
■ the  profits  of  the  land  during  the  minority, 
; providing  for  the  performance  of  the  required 
services,  maintaining  and  educating  the  heir, 
-j;  and  retaining  for  himself  the  surplus.  When 

J'  male  heirs  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or 
females  that  of  sixteen,  they  could,  on  payment 
ij  of  half  a year’s  profits,  claim  to  be  put  in 
I possession  of  their  property. 

J For  other  details,  see  Knight’s  Service  ; Mar- 
i riaoe  (Feddal  System)  and  Maritagium.  r.  h. 

; WAREHOUSES.  See  AVarehousing  Sys- 
tem. 

r AVAREHOUSING  SYSTEM. 

: Warehousing  S.vstem,  p.  657 ; Warehousing  System, 

United  States,  p.  658. 

i AVarehousing  System. — Technically  speak- 

J ing,  warehoused  goods  are  those  which  on 
t|  importation  or  manufacture  become  liable  to 
customs  or  excise  duties,  and  hence  -are  placed 
in  bond  for  the  safety  of  the  revenue  (see 
I; ) Bonded  Warehouses);  and  because  it  is  to 
‘j  t the  interest  of  both  importer  and  consumer 
■ ;f  that  the  duties  should  not  be  levied  until 
the  goods  are  wanted  for  consumption,  the 

I privilege  of  having  the  goods  retained  in  the 
custody  of  the  crown  was  highly  valued,  not 
only  because  the  payment  of  the  tax,  which 
often  far  exceeded  the  original  value  of  the 
article,  was  thus  deferred,  but  because  the 
arrangement  saved  the  duty  on  that  which  was 
Wasted  or  deteriorated.  It  also  avoided  the 
necessity  for  claiming  a drawback  on  that 
which  might  be  re-exported,  and  therefore  was 
not  amenable  to  payment  of  duty. 

It  hence  became  necessary  that  there  should 
be  set  times  and  places  at  which  the  landing, 
examination,  and  assessment  of  duty  should 
! take  place  ; naturally  the  goods  would  remain 
J there  until  wanted  by  the  retailer  or  ultimate 
Ijjj  purchaser.  The  maximum  of  security  and 
!-  Convenience  was  attained  in  the  docks  (see 
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Dock),  where  spacious  quays  and  warerooms 
were  available  and  guardianship  easily  exercised. 
For  many  purposes,  however,  it  was  desirable 
to  have  readier  access  to  the  goods,  and  this 
would  be  obtained  by  their  deposit  at  some  of 
the  numerous  warehouses  or  bonding  places, 
many  of  which  had  existed  before  docks  were 
formed.  As  trade  extended,  a fierce  competition, 
in  London  at  least,  sprimg  up  between  the 
legal  quays  or  sufl'erance  wharves  and  the 
docks.  This  pertained  not  only  to  goods  on 
which  the  crown  had  a charge,  but  to  all 
others  as  well,  for  it  is  evident  that  to  secure 
such  payments  as  were  due  on  some  things, 
the  examination  of  all  became  requisite,  other- 
wise none  would  have  been  taxed.  The  restric- 
tion, therefore,  of  absolutely  free  landing  of  even 
free  goods  was  essential,  and  the  saving  of 
labour  and  expense  led  to  the  most  con- 
venient places  being  chosen,  and  the  retention 
of  the  goods  in  the  warehouses  there,  until  they 
could  be  made  use  of,  naturally  followed. 

It  is  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  the  larger  ports 
that  the  warehousing  system  has  reached  its 
greatest  development.  There  the  merchant  or 
owner  has  his  goods  at  all  times  practically  as 
much  under  his  own  control  as  at  his  own  door. 
For  the  purposes  of  sale  they  can  be  sampled  or 
inspected,  while  every  facility  exists  for  speedy 
removal  and  distribution  when  sold.  They  can 
be  stored  in  buildings  or  floors  most  suited  to 
their  proper  preservation  ; insurance  against  fire 
or  depredation  can  be  effected  completely,  all  this 
at  a minimum  of  cost  with  freedom  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  personal  supervision  or  the  trouble 
of  constant  reception  and  delivery.  It  aflbrds  a 
good  instance  of  Division  op  Labour  (g.^.),  without 
which  the  large  and  intricate  operations  of  trade 
could  scarcely  be  carried  on.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  tended  to  the  security  of  the  revenue  and 
lessened  the  cost  of  collection.  It  used  to  be 
thought  necessary  to  have  warehouses  of  “ special 
security”  carefully  guarded  by  the  customs  or 
excise  oflScers.  Now  the  same  care  which  is  needed 
for  the  custody  of  the  goods  serves  in  great  measure 
to  save  risk  of  dutiable  goods  from  passing  into 
the  hands  of  tliose  who  evade  payment  of  the 
duties.  A comparatively  cursory  inspection  serves 
to  discover  any  error  which  has  taken  place  in 
their  removal,  and  should  such  occur  it  is  easily 
traced  and  rectified. 

The  process  is  very  simple.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  the  merchant  or  his  agent  having,  on 
entering  his  goods  at  the  custom  house,  declared 
the  warehouse  in  whicli  they  are  to  be  placed, 
they  are  either  landed  on  the  quay  adjacent  to 
the  place  of  storage  or  transhipped  into  barges  or 
trucks  for  conveyance  to  their  destination.  When 
wanted,  a delivery  order,  preceded  by  payment  of 
duty,  where  such  is  leviable,  admits  of  ready 
despatch  to  any  needed  place  at  home  or  abroad, 
by  any  suitable  or  desired  means  of  conveyance, 
with  such  economy  of  time  and  cost  as  either 
cheapens  the  price  or  enhances  the  profit  of  the 
transaction. 

Two  circumstances  have  contributed  to  the 
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removal  of  many  of  the  warehouses  to  a dustance 
from  the  place  of  sale.  With  the  enlargement  of 
trade  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  further  afield, 
and  with  the  increased  size  of  the  vessels  to  build 
docks  more  suitable  for  their  reception.  For 
London  ships  there  are  warehouses  as  far  down 
the  river  as  Tilbury,  22  miles,  and  wharves  close 
up  to  London  Bridge.  In  Liverpool  they  are 
being  driven  further  and  further  up  the  Mersey, 
and  now,  by  means  of  the  ship  canal,  are  provided 
as  far  up  as  Manchester. 

London  has  7 docks  with  numerous  warehouses, 
8 legal  quays,  and  36  sufferance  wharves,  at 
which  both  free  and  dutiable  goods  may  be  landed 
and  warehoused.  It  has  also  38  up-town  ware- 
houses and  vaults  to  which  dutiable  goods  may  be 
removed  for  warehousing — in  all  112  such  places 
for  the  deposit  of  goods  on  which  the  duties  are 
not  yet  paid.  Liverpool  has  114,  and  other  towns 
476 — making  702  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  excise  warehouses,  419  in  number,  are 
mainly  for  retaining  beer  and  spirits  produced  at 
the  breweries  and  distilleries  until  the  duties  are 
paid,  but  some  of  them  are  open  for  the  reception 
of  customs  dutiable  goods,  and  vice  versa.  British 
spirits  can  be  bonded  in  customs  warehouses  (see 
Bonded  Warehouses).  s.  bo. 

Warehousing  System,  United  States. 
Until  1842  importations  of  goods  into  the 
United  States  were  given  credit  upon  the 
entry  of  merchandise.  By  the  Tariff  Act  of 
30th  August  1842,  § 12,  it  was  provided 
that  the  duties  should  be  paid  in  cash.  In 
case  of  failure  the  goods  should  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  collector  of  customs  and 
deposited  in  public  stores,  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction  if  not  redeemed  before  sixty  days.  A 
careful  investigation  was  then  made  of  the 
warehousing  system  as  it  existed  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  resulting  in  the 
act  of  6th  August  1846,  establishing  a com- 
plete warehousing  system,  and  permitting  goods 
to  remain  in  bond  in  public  warehouses  for  a 
period  of  not  longer  than  one  year  (see  Report 
of  Secretary  of  the  'Treasury,  8 th  December 
1847,  where  interesting  facts  are  given  in 
regard  to  the  system  as  then  developed  in 
England ; also  Report  on  the  JRarehousing 
System,  22nd  February  1849).  This  system 
was  again  extended  28th  M.arch  1854,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  private  warehouses, 
and  extending  the  period  of  deposit  to  throe 
years.  In  1861  “a  severe  attiick  was  made 
on  this  system  as  merely  another  method  of 
giving  credits  on  imports.”  It  was  defended 
on  the  ground  that  “it  gave  our  merchants 
tlie  advantage  of  storing  on  this  side  instead 
of  the  other,  and  making  our  cities  (instead 
of  foreign  ports)  the  great  storehouse  of  the 
country’s  goods. In  spite  of  certain  modifica- 
tions the  iirinciplo  prevailed.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  six  classes  of  warehouses 
designated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Stores  occu])ied  by  the  United  States. 

2.  Stores  occupied  by  importers  exclusively 


for  the  storage  of  goods  imported  by  or  con- 
signed to  them,  or  purchased  by  them  in  bond. 

3.  Warehouses  occupied  for  the  general  storage 
of  goods.  4.  Yaixls  or  sheds  for  storage  of 
heavy  and  bulky  goods.  5.  Bins  or  jjarts  of 
buildings  for  the  storage  of  imported  grain. 

6.  Warehouses  exclusively  for  the  manufacture 
of  medicines,  cosmetics,  and  the  like,  and 
warehouses  exclusively  for  the  cleaning  of  rice, 

[See  for  present  axlministration,  W.  Elmes.  Lam 
of  the  Gustoms,  ch.  x.,  for  early  period. — Boiko, 
FinaruAal  Uistory  of  the  United  States,  i/dS- 
1861,  ch.  ix.  ; also  “ History  of  Tariff  Adminhtra- 
tion  in  the  United  States,”  by  J.  D.  Goss,  in 
Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Lam, 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  voL  L No.  2.] 

D.  B.  D.  I 

WARRANDICE  (Scots  law).  In  a convey- 
ance, an  obligation  to  indemnify  against  loss 
arising  from  the  act  of  the  grantor  or  from  I 
defect  in  the  title  as  the  case  may  be.  a.  D. 

WARRANTS  are  documents  of  title  referring 
to  goods  stored  in  docks  and  warehouses. 
They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  negotiable 
instraments,  but  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Factors  Act  1889,  persons  advancing  money  on 
the  security  of  such  warrants  have  been  made 
more  secure  than  they  were  tmder  the  former 
law  (see  Commercial  Instrument  ; Factors 
Acts).  e.  s. 

WARRANTY.  In  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act 
1893  warranty  as  regards  England  and  Ireland] 
is  defined  as  an  agreement  with  reference  to 
goods  which  are  the  subject  of  a contract  of; 
sale,  but  collateral  to  the  main  purpose  of  such  | 
contract,  the  breach  of  which  gives  rise  to  a I 
claim  for  damages,  but  not  a right  to  reject 
the  goods  and  treat  the  contract  as  repudiated. 

As  regards  Scotland  a breach  of  warranty  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a failure  to  perform  a materiall 
part  of  the  contract.  I 

[Anson,  Cbntracfo,  Oxford,!  893,  gives  six  different  j 
senses  in  which  the  word  has  been  used. — Chalmers. 
Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893,  London,  1894,  discuss 
the  meaning  of  the  term  at  length.]  J.  E.  C.  M. 

WARREN, , lost  AH  (1799-1874),  was  a citizei 
of  the  New  Hannony  of  R.  Owen  (1825-26). 

He  then  opened  a “time  store”  or  “cos 
grocery”  in  Cincinnati  (1827);  then  i 
Tuscawaras  ; then  in  Mount  Vernon  ; the: 
(1842-44)  in  New  Harmony'.  In  1847  h 
snatched  four  families  from  the  Fourieris 
wreck  at  Clermont,  and  started  an  “equitable 
village”  “on  the  principle,”  says  M.  Conway, 
“that  each  person  shall  mind  his  own  business, 
first  in  Utopia,  then  (1851)  in  .Modem  Tiroes 
Long  Island.  The  latter,  in  1857,  numbered 
“less  than  a hundred  cottages”  whose  inniatcj 
“agreed  only'  to  differ.”  The  civil  war  brok 
up  this  embodiment  of  Mill  On  Liberty,  and  iipt,Ti' 
1863  some  had  fled  to  South  .America  ; S.  P 
Andrews,  the  American  Comte,  was  in  Nev  fcs 
York  ; T.  L.  Nichols  in  England  ; whil 
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Warren  fulminated  against  nationalism  and 
the  Northerners  from  Boston.  H.  Edger  was 
the  only  leader  who  remained,  and  he  preached 
positivism  to  the  desert  air. 

Warren’s  creed  was  formed  in  1827,  and  ex- 
pressed in  many  lectures  and  in  two  books — 
Equitable  Commerce  (1846,  1852)  and  True 
Civilisation  (1863) — and  consisted  of  two  articles  : 
(1)  “The  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual  to  be 
exercised  at  his  own  Cost  ’’ — not  at  others’  cost, 
for  this  was  “encroachment,”  and  should  be 
restrained.  Like  H.  Spencer  (1857)  he  and 
Andrews  (1846,  1851)  deduced  this  maxim  from  a 
universal  law  of  “disintegration,”  i.e.  differentia- 
tion, whereby  everj'  fnnction  of  the  state  would 
gradually  peel  off,  each  man  would  become  a sect 
and  nation  to  himself,  and  “may”  would  take 
the  place  of  “ shall.”  (2)  The  second  article, 
“Cost  the  Limit  of  Price,”  was  early  - Owenite, 
and  may  be  construed,  ‘ ‘ charge  co-operative 
prices.”  Attendance,  including  the  expense  of 
preparatory  education  (Andrews,  The  Science  of 
Sodely  (1853),  ii.  96),  was  often  paid  for  by  a 
time  note  (see  Labour  Exchange).  H.  Edger 
treated  this  as  a system  for  merely  “ moralising  ” 
industrial  relations  ; but  Warren,  like  Owen,  hoped 
it  would  some  day  supersede  money,  interest  on 
money,  and  unequal  rewards  for  labour  ; though 
he  confessed  that  its  brief  successes  were  due  to 
“equitable  competition,”  i.e.  underselling,  and 
“co-operation”;  but  the  co-operative  link  was 
moral,  not  material ; joint  property  was  abhon’ed. 
As  at  New  Lanark,  stores,  etc.,  were  proprietary. 

[Appleton,  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Biography, 
«.v.  Warren  (incomplete). — T.  L.  Nichols,  Forty 
Years  of  American  Life  (1864),  ii.  40. — J.  H. 
Noyes,  History  of  American  Sciolisms  (1870), 
ch.  X. — M.  Conway,  Fortnightly  Review,  i.  421. 
(For  remarks  on  these  writers  see  Warren’s  and 
.Andrews’  works). — S.  P.  Andrews,  Basic  Outline 
of  Universolngy  (1872),  pp.  31-34.]  J.  D.  it. 
WARREN.  See  Forests,  MEDiiEVAL. 
WARVILLE.  See  Bri.ssot  de  Warville. 
WA.STE.  A technical  term  of  English  law 
1 to  signify  certain  acts  beyond  the  competence 
' of  a tenant  for  life  of  real  estate.  Not  merely 
’ wanton  injury  to  the  estate,  but  such  acts  as 

■ cutting  down  timber,  ploughing  up  meadow 
1 land,  or  opening  new  mines,  came  under  this 

description.  If,  however,  the  settlement  declared 
1 that  the  tenant  for  life  should  be  unimpeachahle 

■ for  waste,  such  acts  were  wdthin  his  right. 

• Even  then,  however,  the  court  of  chancery 

♦ Would  hinder  him  from  destroying  ornamental 
: timber,  or  pulling  down  or  defacing  the  mansion, 
i Acts  thus  inhibited  by  the  chancellor  in  his 
' equitable  jurisdiction  were  comprised  under  the 

• description  of  equitable  waste.  By  the  judicature 

* ^t  of  1873  the  rules  of  equity  prevail  over  the 
niles  of  common  law  in  every  case  where  they 

' ®®Dflict  (see  Bewes,  On  Waste').  f.  c.  m. 
Waste.  See  forests,  Medijeval. 

Waste  lands  enclosing.  See  En- 
Closures. 

Waste  products.  See  residual  and 
Waste  Products. 


WATERING  STOCK,  a slang  expression, 
used  to  denote  a well-known  device  of  com2iany 
jiromoters.  A company  is  made  to  sell  its 
undertaking  to  a new  company  for  a sum  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  capital  of  the  old 
com^iany,  and  the  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
new  company  not  requii’ed  for  the  shareholders 
in  the  old  company  is  issued  to  the  public 
{e.g.  a company  having  a capital  of  £20,000 
sells  the  undertaking  for  £100,000,  each 
shareholder  in  the  old  company  receiving 
shares  for  five  times  the  nominal  amount  of 
his  former  holding,  and  shares  for  £50,000 
are  issued  to  the  public.  In  this  case  the  new 
company  has  a capital  of  £150,000,  of  which 
£50,000  are  represented  by  cash  paid  by  the 
new  shareholders,  whilst  the  other  £100,000 
represent  an  original  payment  of  £20,000  only). 
The  expression  “watering”  is  used  by  way  of 
analogy  to  the  addition  of  water  to  wine  of 
which  wine-merchants  and  inn-keepers  are 
sometimes  accused.  e.  s. 

WATTEVILLE,  Adolphe  de  Grabe,  Baron 
DE  (1799-1866),  insjiector  general  of  public 
charity  in  France,  and  one  of  the  ablest  ad- 
ministrators in  that  department.  He  supported 
decenti-alisation  in  these  matters,  and  spoke, 
10th  February  1851,  before  the  French  society 
of  political  economy  against  state  charity ; 
though  he  would  have  allowed  the  state  the 
right  of  supervision  and  control. 

The  principal  of  his  works  and  numerous  reports 
are  -.—Codes  de  V administration  charitable,  8vo, 
1st.  ed.  1841,  2nd  ed.  1847. — Legislation  chari- 
table, 1st  ed.  2 vols.,  1843-46,  2nd  ed.  1 vol.  8vo, 
1847. — Du  sort  des  enfants  trouves  et  de  la  coloni- 
sation agricole,  8vo,  1848. — Essai  statistique  sur  les 
Uablissements  de  bienfaisance,  1st  ed.  1847,  2nd 
ed.  1849.  a.  c.  f. 

WAY,  Right  of.  A right  of  way,  in  the 
strict  sense,  is  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a 
specified  piece  of  land  (called  the  dominant 
tenement)  to  pass  over  another  specified  j)iece 
of  land  (called  the  servient  tenement),  but  in 
popular  language  the  expression  is  fi-equently 
used  in  respect  of  the  right  of  the  public  to 
use  a road,  footpaths,  or  bridle-paths  passing 
through  enclosed  property.  These  roads  or 
paths  arc  in  legal  phraseology  called  “high- 
ways,” and  are  as  much  public  roads  as  any 
main  roads,  except  in  so  far  as  they  cannot 
be  used  for  certain  kinds  of  traffic.  A right 
of  way,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  acquired  by 
express  or  implied  gi'ant,  or  uninterrui)ted  user 
during  a period  of  at  least  twenty  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  a highway  is  created  by 
dedication  to  the  public  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  and  such  dedication  is  presumed  from 
an  uninterrupted  use  by  the  2’ublic  during 
such  period  of  time  as  under  the  circumstances 
appears  reasonable.  If  the  act  of  dedication 
be  unequivocal,  the  right  may  arise  immediately, 
in  other  cases  six  years,  or  even  shorter  periods. 
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have  been  held  to  be  sufficient.  The  duration 
of  the  user  is  not  as  important  as  the  nature  of 
the  acts  done  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  of 
the  adverse  acts  acquiesced  in  by  him.  A 
highway,  whether  a footpath  or  carriage  road, 
must  not  be  used  for  any  purposes  except  one  of 
the  usual  purposes  for  which  a highway  is  used 
by  the  public,  and  any  one  using  it  for  any 
other  purpose  is  a trespasser. 

[See  Gale  on  Easements,  6th  edition,  1888. — 
Notes  to  Eonaston  v.  Payne,  2 Smith’s  Leading 
Cases. — Harrison  v.  Duke  of  Rutland,  Law 
Reports  (1893)  1 Queen’s  Bench,  142.]  E.  s. 

WAYLAND,  Fkancis  (1796-1865),  teacher, 
clergyman,  and  author.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  (New  York),  in  1813,  studied 
theology  for  one  year  in  Andover  Seminary, 
was  a tutor  in  Union  College  (1817-21), 
pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  of  Boston 
(1821),  professor  in  Union  College  (1826- 
27),  and  for  twenty- eight  years  president  of 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.  (1827-55). 
Under  his  administration  the  university  pros- 
pered, and  rapidly  adapted  itself  to  modern  needs. 
In  1850  the  university  was  reorganised  on  the 
elective  system.  After  resigning  the  presidency 
in  1855,  he  was  for  a year  and  a half  pastor 
of  the  first  Baptist  Church  of  Providence. 

President  Wayland  lectured  on  psychology, 
political  economy,  ethics,  and  allied  branches  of 
knowledge.  His  text-books  in  the  subjects  on 
which  he  lectured  were  widely  used  in  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  His 
Elements  of  Moral  Science  (New  York,  1835) 
required  a second  edition  within  five  months. 
His  Elements  of  Political  Economy  (New  York, 
1837)  was  published  also  in  an  abridged  edition 
(Boston,  1840).  Tlie  author  expresses  his  belief 
that  the  works  on  the  subject  in  general  use 
present  the  doctrines  of  the  science  truly,  but 
not  in  such  order  as  would  be  most  likely  to 
render  them  serviceable,  either  to  the  general 
student  or  to  the  practical  merchant.  The  work 
is,  therefore,  distinctly  a text-book — not  a con- 
tribution to  science.  As  such  it  was  very 
successful  and  obtained  wide  use.  E.  T.  D. 

WAYNAGE.  The  plough  and  plough  team 
of  a villein.  These  were  protected  fi-om  distraint 
by  the  20th  article  of  Magna  Carta,  and 
according  to  the  true  text  of  Bracton  (f.  6)  a 
villein  had  an  action  against  his  lord  for 
deprivation  of  his  waynage.  r.  h. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS.  See  Supply  (Parlia- 
mentary). 

WAYS  OF  COD151UNICATION.  See 
Communication,  Means  of. 

WEAL'ni  is  one  of  the  words  by  defining 
which  a knowledge  of  things  may  bo  acquired 
(cp.  Sidg\vick,  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  § 1).  The 
term  is  with  universal  consent  apjilied  to  objects 
which  are  material  and  exchangeable  (cp.  Mill, 
Pol.  Econ.,  preliminary  remarks,  and  bk.  i.  ch. 
3).  The  question  is  what  other  things  resembling 
that  class  in  certain  points  ought  to  bo  termed 


wealth.  'The  debateable  land  may  be  contem- 
plated by  omitting  now  one,  now  another,  of 
the  four  attributes  comprehended  in  the  defini- 
tion above  given  : namely,  (1)  materiality,  and 
— three  attributes  involv^  in  exchangeability — 
(2)  transferability,  (3)  limitation  in  quantity, 
(4)  utility. 

Omitting  the  first  attribute,  we  have  a class 
comprising  personal  services,  such  as  those  of 
the  musician,  teacher,  physician,  and  so  forth- 
Whether  we  call  these  unbodied  utilities 
wealth  or  not,  it  is  important  to  recognise 
that  they  form  a part  of  the  national  income. 
The  definition  adopted  by  Mill  in  his  I^oliiicai 
Economy  (bk.  L ch.  3)  tends  to  obscure  this, 
as  pointed  out  by  ilr.  Caiman  (Ptxdwdion 
and  Distribution,  p.  31).  The  class  of 
immaterial  wares  might  comprise  persons,  as 
well  as  personal  services,  in  a rigime  of 
slavery.  “Tutors,  . . . physicians,  poets,  . . . 
— nay,  sometimes  philosophers,  not  to  be 
sneezed  at — were  to  be  purchased  in  the  Roman 
markets  ” (De  Quincey,  Logic  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  81). 

Omitting  the  second  attribute,  transferability, 
we  have  a class  comprising  useful  natural 
objects  which,  though  limited  in  quantity, 
cannot  be  appropriated,  e.g.  the  moon. 

Omitting  both  the  first  and  second  attri- 
butes, we  have  a class  comprising  personal 
faculties.  We  may  with  Mill  {Pol.  Econ., 
bk.  i.  ch.  3)  distinguish  those  industrial 
aptitudes  which  directly  contribute  to  the 
production  of  material  exchangeable  wealth, 
and  all  other  good  qualities. 

Omitting  the  third  attribute,  limitation  in 
quantity,  we  have  such  goods  as  “ the  powers 
of  wind  and  water  which  move  our  machinery 
and  assist  navigation  . . . the  pressure  of 
atmosphere  and  the  elasticity  of  steam  which 
enables  us  to  work  the  most  stupendous 
engines”  (Ricardo,  PoL  Econ.,  ch.  ii.). 

The  general  lesson  to  be  derived  from  con- 
sidering the  class  of  goods  which  are  not  ex- 
changeable is  that  they  conduce,  more  than  at 
first  sight  appears,  not  only  to  the  higher 
elements  of  well-being,  but  even  to  the  kind 
of  welfare  with  which  the  economist  is  siiecially 
concerned  (cp.  Sidgwick,  Pol.  Ecom,  bk.  i.  ch. 
iii.  § 1). 

The  fourth  attribute,  utility,  cannot  be 
omitted  ; it  is  essential  to  wealth  in  any  sense. 

It  may  be  required  to  detennine  the 
quantity — as  well  as  to  define  the  quality — 
of  wealth.  The  problem  apjiears  to  be  of  the 
same  sort  as  the  following : to  determine  the 
amount  of  food,  or  fuel,  in  a given  mass  of 
heterogeneous  substances.  Those  problems 
would  be  solved  by  ascertaining  in  wliat 
quantities  there  was  present  the  essential 
attribute,  available  nutriment,  or  heat.  Tlie 
corresponding  essential  attribute  in  the  problem 
before  us  is  utility.  i 
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The  simplest  course  is  to  emploj^  money- 
Talue  as  a measure  of  utility  ; correcting  the 
imperfections  of  the  mesisure  by  Index- 
Numbers.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
best  money  measures  only  marginal  irtility  (cp. 
Sidg^vick,  Political  Economy,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.). 

Again,  a valuation  which  includes  goods  of 
different  “orders”  (“producers’  and  consumers’ 
goods  ”)  is  liable  to  error  in  that  the  utility 
attained  is  not  necessarily  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  means  employed.  Wealth  might 
seem  to  be  diminished  by  an  invention  which 
reduced  the  amount  of  capital  required  for 
production.  Money  itself,  considered  as  a 
means  to  effect  exchanges,  is  an  instance.  If 
the  coin  in  the  world  were  doubled,  the  wealth 
of  nations  would  not  be  increased  in  that  pro- 
portion, but  only  so  far  as  business  might  be 
stimulated  by  the  change. 

Again,  debts  and  exclusive  privileges,  though 
reckoned  by  the  creditor  and  monopolist  as 
wealth,  must  not  be  included  in  the  inventory 
of  national  wealth.  True,  a good  system  of 
credit  is  part  of  national  wealth  (in  one  of  the 
secondary  senses  of  the  term).  But  the  extent 
of  that  advantage  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  amoriut  of  the  instruments  of  credit 
employed. 

Again,  account  should  perhaps  be  taken  of 
distribution  ; since  inequality  tends  to  diminish 
the  sum  total  of  utility  (Sidgwick,  Pol.  Econ., 
bk.  iii.  ch.  vii.  § 1). 

Lastly,  ought  we  to  include  ^vith  Petty  the 
“value  of  the  people”?  Prof.  Nicholson  has 
estimated  the  “living  capital”  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  £47,000,000,000.  But  “it  seems 
doubtful  whether  an  estimate  of  the  capital 
value  of  the  population  as  a whole  can  serve 
any  useful  purpose”  (Marshall,  Principles  of 
Economics,  p.  644,  3rd  ed.).  “ In  propriely 

of  classification  the  people  of  a country  are  not 
to  be  counted  as  its  wealth,”  thought  Mill. 
Perhaps  a man  may  count  as  wealth,  of  the 
unexchangeable  variety,  to  others — though  not 
to  himself ; for  instance  an  immigrant  into  a 
country  where  the  law  of  increasing  returns  is 
active.  F.  Y.  E. 

WEBER,  Friedrich  Benedict  (1774-1848), 
professor  at  Breslau  : 

Was  author  of  an  Mnldiung  in  das  Studium 
dec  Camecralwissenschoften,  1803,  and  of  a Syste- 
nuUisches  Uandbuch  der  Staatsvxirthschaft,  1804. 
Though  much  more  under  the  influence  of  former 
German  cameralists,  such  as  JusTi  and  SON- 
HBntels  (q.v.),  than  of  Adam  Smith,  he  expressed 
great  admiration  for  the  latter.  For  instance, 
his  ideas  on  the  efficiency  of  usury  and  sumptuary 
laws  followed  the  old  traditional  pattern.  He 
apprehended  an  over-population  of  producers,  but 
not  of  idle  consumers,  as  these  determine  a demand 
for  labour.  He  considers  that  Cameralistio 
Bciekce  should  be  taught  in  special  academies. 
In  universities,  he  only  admits  it  as  a secondary 
branch  of  the  faculty  of  law. 


[Roscher,  Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.,  pp.  472  and 
602.]  E.  oa. 

WEBSTER,  Daniel  (1782-1852),  states- 
man, “expounder  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion,” gi’aduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1801, 
studied  law  in  Salisbury,  N.H.,  taught  school 
for  a few  months  in  Maine,  and  then  finished 
his  preliminary  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
Christopher  Gore  of  the  Boston  bar.  He  was 
admitted  in  1805,  and  practised  his  profession 
successively  in  Boscawen  and  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  and  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  criticised 
the  Embargo  in  1808,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
war  of  1812,  drawing  up  the  Rockingham 
memorial,  a protest  against  the  war.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  in  1813,  from  New 
Hampshire,  favoured  the  strengthening  of  the 
navy,  but  opposed  a bill  for  encouraging 
enlistments  and  similar  measures. 

His  first  important  case  was  that  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  1818.  John  Fiske  says  that 
the  decision  in  this  case  “ went  further, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  in  our  history,  toward 
limiting  state  sovereignty,  and  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court.”  In  1822 
"Webster  was  elected  to  congiess  from  Boston. 
Until  1828  Webster  was  opposed  to  the 
protective  tariff  policy,  and  made  one  of  his 
best  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  of  1824. 
When,  however,  manufactures  had  become 
established  in  New  England  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  overthrow  the  protective  system, 
he  became  and  remained  a protectionist, 
supporting  the  “American  system”  of  Henry 
Clay.  He  supported  the  “tariff  of  abomina- 
tions” (1828)  in  the  senate  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
matter  of  internal  improvements,  Webster  had 
already  favoured  a liberal  construction  of  the 
powers  of  the  national  government,  and  his 
change  of  attitude  on  the  tariff  issue  brought 
him  into  sympathy  in  all  important  points 
with  the  “loose  constructionists.” 

The  summit  of  his  political  fame  and  public 
service  was  reached  in  the  great  debate  on 
nullification  in  Januai-y  1830.  Webster’s 
reply  to  Hayne  on  this  occasion  is  the  greatest 
speech  ever  delivered  in  the  American  congress. 
Its  chief  sentiment,  as  of  Webster’s  speeches 
throughout,  is  that  of  loyalty  to  the  union  of 
the  states  and  to  the  constitution,  in  the 
interpretation  made  necessary  by  the  national 
growth  of  half  a century.  His  support  of 
Jackson’s  administration  in  the  conflict  with 
the  nullification  doctrine  of  Calhoun  and 
South  Carolina  was  no  less  vigorous  than  his 
opposition  to  the  administration,  in  its  policy 
with  regard  to  the  bank  and  the  removal  of 
the  deposits.  His  speech  on  the  president’s 
protest  of  1834  is  second  only  to  the  reply  to 
Hayne.  He  supported  tian-ison  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1840,  and  became  secretary  of  state, 
in  which  position  he  negotiated  the  Ashburton 
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treaty  with  England,  settling  the  north-east 
boundary,  and  removing  other  complications 
which  threatened  a disturbance  of  peacelul 
relations.  At  the  same  time  the  two  countries 
entei-ed  into  the  ‘ ‘ cruising  convention  ” for  the 
more  complete  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

Webster  re-entered  the  senate  in  1845,  and 
in  1850  delivered  the  famous  “seventh  of 
March  ” speech  in  support  of  Clay’s  com- 
promise for  the  complete  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question.  This  measure,  with  its 
provision  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  was 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  north,  and 
Webster’s  assistance  in  passing  it  was  severely 
condemned.  Whittier’s  bitter  poem  ‘ ‘ Ichabod  ” 
expressed  the  sentiments  not  only  of  aboli- 
tionists, but  of  the  majority  of  Webster’s 
constituents.  He  became  secretary  of  state 
under  Fillmore  later  in  the  same  year. 

Webster’s  occasional  addresses  have  very  high 
rank.  Among  the  best  are  the  Plymouth  address 
in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
1820  ; the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  address,  1825  ; 
and  the  Eulogy  on  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  1826. 

[See  the  article  on  Webster,  by  John  Fiske  in 
Appleton’s  Encyclopcedia  of  American  Eio- 
graphy. — George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Life  of  Webster, 
2 vols..  New  York,  1870. — Webster,  Works,  6 
vols.,  Boston,  1851. — Webster,  Private  Corre- 
spondence, 2 vols.,  Boston,  1856. — Great  Speeches 
of  Webster,  Boston,  1879. — Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Life  of  Webster,  in  “ American  Statesmen 
Series,”  Boston,  1883.]  E.  T.  D. 

WEBSTER,  Pelatiah  (1725-1795),  born  at 
Lebanon,  Conuecticut,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1746  ; was  for  a short  time  a preacher  ; 
about  1755  became  a merchant  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  acquired  a large  estate ; being 
an  active  Whig,  he  was,  in  1778,  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  British  during  their  occupation 
of  the  city. 

Webster  published  an  essay  urging  the  redemp- 
tion of  continental  paper  money  in  1776,  aud 
subsequently  issued : (1)  An  Essay  on  Free 
Trade  and  Einance,  Phila.,  8vo,  Nos.  1-7,  1779 
et  seq.  (2)  A Dissertation  on  the  Political  Union 
and  Constitution  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of 
North  America,  1783,  8vo.  See  Madi.son  Papers, 
706.  (3)  An  Essay  on  Credit,  in  which  the 

Doctrine  of  Banks  is  considered,  1786,  8vo. 
(4)  Reasons  for  Repealing  the  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  which  took  anoay  the 
Charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  1786,  8vo. 
(6)  Political  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Operation 
of  Money,  Public  Finances,  and  other  Subjects, 
published  during  the  American  W.ar,  aud  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  year,  1791,  8vo,  pp. 
504:  Loudon,  1791,  8vo.  k.  a.  w. 

WEEK-WORK.  Tho  wic-wcorce  of  the 
Rcctitudincs  singularum  Personarum  (Kemble, 
Ancient  Laws,  p.  185).  In  ancient  manorial 
extents  it  is  usual  to  find  a statement  that  the 
villeins  were  bound  to  work  for  three  or  four 
days  in  each  week  from  klichaelmas  to  the  1st 


of  August.  Tlie  nature  of  the  work  varieil 
according  to  the  season,  but  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  other  farm  labour. 

For  the  villein’s  special  duties  at  harvest  and  at 
the  spring  and  autumnal  ploughings,  see  Pbecaf.1£ 
and  Seevices  (Predial  axd  Militaet).  u.  h. 

WEIGHTED  OBSERVATIONS.  In  com- 
bining the  results  of  a series  of  observations,  it 
frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  results 
deserve  a greater  importance  to  be  attached  to 
them,  that  they  should  exert  greater  influenoe 
on  the  result,  than  do  others.  This  is  achieved 
by  a process  of  weighting  the  observations.  A 
particular  example  of  the  process  oocurs  in 
forming  averages  of  prices.  The  prices  of  the 
commodities  which  occupy  the  most  important 
places  in  national  consumption  are  allowed 
greater  importance,  since  changes  in  these  prices 
affect  a wider  range  of  persons  and  affect  them 
more  deeply,  than  changes  in  price  of  com- 
modities on  which  but  little  is  expended.  If 
lOj  be  the  amount  expended  on  a commodity 
whose  price  undergoes  a variation  in  the  ratio 
ofy?i  to  unity  and  similarly  for  rc«,  p^  etc.,  the 
average  price- variation  will  be  given  by 


tCj-f-ICj-}-  . . . -pw,, 

which  is  caUed  the  weighted  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  prices  p,  for  the  weights  w.  A geometric 
mean  might  also  be  formed  for  the  same  price- 
variations  and  weights.  In  the  practical  work 
of  calculating  price-averages,  it  has  been  proved 
by  experience  that  if  the  commodities  whose 
prices  are  used  are  thoroughly  representative, 
and  the  level  of  price  taken  for  reference  is  not 
affected  by  extraordinary^  special  variations,  the 
course  of  price  movements,  as  reflected  in 
weighted  and  unweighted  price-averages,  exhibits 
but  few  considerable  or  important  differences 
(see  Index  Numbers  ; T.abulae  Standard).  I 

[On  the  theory  of  the  effect  of  weighting  price- 
averages  see  the  reports  to  the  British  Association, 
1886-7-8,  by  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth.  — Fori 
example  Royal  Commission,  Depression  of  Trade, 
Appendix  B.,  R H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  Memorandum 
on  Standard  of  Viilue.]  a.  w.  f. 

WEIGHTING.  See  Weighted  Ob.serva- 

TIONS. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  See  Meas-| 
UREs  AND  Weights. 

WEITLING,  Wilhelm  (1808-1871),  has 
been  called  the  father  of  German  communism. 
Born  at  lilagdeburg,  he  was  a tailor  by  trade, 
and  imperfectly  educated.  After  travelling 
through  Germany  for  some  time,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  resided  four  years,  and  l>e- 
came  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
socialists,  especially  Fourier  and  Cabet.  In 
1841  he  removed  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
fonned  some  communistic  associations,  and 
issued  at  Vevay  a paper  entitled  Hilfcruf  der 
deutschen  Jugend.  In  1843  ho  was  imprisoned 
by  tho  Swiss  government,  and  afterwards  ex- 
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pel  led  from  the  country.  He  was  also  obliged 
to  leave  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  In  1849  he 
came  to  England,  and,  after  a short  stay,  went 
to  America,  and  founded  a colony  in  Wisconsin 
entitled  Communia,  which  soon  failed.  He 
died  at  New  York,  having  continued  his  poli- 
tical agitation  to  the  end. 

His  first  publication  was  Die  Welt  wie  sie  est 
und  sein  solle  (1838).  His  principal  writings  are 
— Garantien  und  Hamumien  der  Freihedt  (1842), 
and  Das  Evangdium  eines  annen  Silnders  (1845, 
of  this  there  is  now  a cheap  reprint).  Maex  con- 
trasts “the  jejune  and  feeble  mediocrity  of  the 
political  literature  of  the  German  bourgeoisie 
with  the  incomparable  and  brilliant  debut  of  the 
German  working  man  ” in  the  Garantien.  In  the 
Evangdium,  Weitling  represents  communism  as  a 
deduction  from  the  doctrines  of  the  NewTestament. 

In  his  view,  as  long  as  there  was  an  abundance 
of  unoccupied  land,  the  institution  of  property 
was  not  inequitable,  since  it  did  not  deprive  any 
one  of  the  prospect  of  becoming  a land-owner  ; 
hut,  afterwards,  it  became  a gross  injustice,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  poor,  it  being 
impossible  for  every  free  man  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  the  soil.  It  was  therefore  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  a system  substituted  for  it  which  seems 
to  he  one  of  the  most  chimerical  of  all  the  socialist 
Utopias  (see  Socialism  ; Utopias).  Families 
were  to  be  associated  in  groups  embracing  the 
whole  human  race,  each  group  being  governed  by 
an  elective  head,  who  should  be  charged  with  the 
distribution  among  them  in  equal  shares  of  all 
necessary  and  useful  things  in  return  for  a certain 
number  of  hours  of  labour ; those  who  gave  a larger 
amount  of  time  receiving  objects  of  special  enjoy- 
ment, but  under  the  condition  of  their  consun)p- 
tion  within  a short  fixed  interval,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  reappearance  of  economic  inequalities  through 
the  agency  of  accumulation  and  hereditary  trans- 
mission. Weitling  advocates  the  introduction  of 
this  new  order  of  things,  if  necessary,  by  violent 
revolution,  and  sets  out  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
legislation  for  the  reformed  community. 

[Lippert  in  Handw.  der  Staatsw. — Cossa,  In- 
trod.  alio  studio  ddV  E.  P.,  p.  541. — W.  H. 
Dawson,  German  Socialism,  p.  42.]  J.  k.  i. 

WEST,  Hon.  Sib  Edward  (1783-1828), 
chief  justice  of  Bombay,  educated  at  Oxford, 
M.A.  1807,  feUow  of  University  College  until 
1823,  called  to  the  bar  in  1814,  published  a 
Treatise  on  Extemls,  appointed  recorder  of 
Bombay,  knighted  5th  July  1822,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  supreme  court  was  made 
chief  justice.  He  died  at  Poonah. 

It  was  in  the  following  pamphlet  that  West  form- 
nlated  his  law  of  Diminishing  Returns,  An  essay 
on  the  application  of  Capital  to  Land,  vnth  Ob- 
*trvn  lions  showing  the  Impolicy  of  any  great 
Iteslridion  of  the  Importation  of  Com,  and  that 
the  bounty  of  1688  did  not  lower  the  price  of  it. 
ily  a Fdkm  of  University  College,  Oxford,  London, 
1815,  8vo.  He  said:  “The  chief  object  of  this 
®*eay  is  the  publication  of  a principle  in  political 
economy  which  occured  to  me  some  years  ago.  . . 
“imply  this,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  improve- 
ment of  cultivation,  the  raising  of  rude  produce 


becomes  progressively'  more  expensive,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  ratio  of  the  net  produce  of  land 
to  its  gross  produce  is  continually  diminishing. 

. . . Each  equal  additional  quantity  of  work  be- 
stowed on  agriculture  yields  an  actually  diminished 
return  ; and,  of  course,  if  each  equal  additional 
quantity  of  work  yields  an  actually  diminished 
return,  the  whole  of  the  work  bestowed  on  agri- 
culture in  the  progress  of  improvement  yields  an 
actually  diminished  proportionate  return”  (pp.  1, 
2,  6).  Mr.  Caiman  remarks  : “ It  is  impossible  to 
read  West’s  pamphlet  without  seeing  that  the 
form  in  which  the  ‘ law  of  diminishing  returns  ’ 
was  subsequently  taught,  and  the  phraseology  in 
which  it  was  expressed,  are  far  more  due  to  him 
than  is  imagined  by  those  who  only  know  him  as 
the  subject  of  a civil  reference  in  Ricardo’s  preface  ” 
(History  of  the  Theories  of  Production  and  Dis- 
tribution in  English  Political  Economy,  1776  to 
1848,  Loudon,  1894,  p.  160  ; for  the  question  of  the 
priority  of  the  date  of  publication  of  the  pamphlets 
of  West,  Mai  thus,  and  Ricardo,  see  ib.  p.  161,  n.) 

West’s  other  pamphlet  was  : Price  of  Com  and 
wages  of  Labour,  with  observations  upon  Dr. 
Smith’s,  Mr.  Ricardo’s,  and  Mr.  Malthus’s  Doct- 
rines upon  those  subjects ; and  an  attempt  at  an 
exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
price  of  com  during  the  last  30  Years,  London, 
1826,  8vo.  In  the  preface  he  complains,  without 
reason,  that  Ricardo  had  not  given  to  his  former 
Essay  the  credit  of  the  discovery  that  “ the  diminu- 
tion of  the  net  reproduction,  or  the  profits  of 
stock,  which  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
progress  of  wealth  and  improvement,  must  neces- 
sarily be  caused  by  a diminution  of  the  productive 
powers  of  labour  in  agriculture.”  On  pp.  83-85 
he  refutes  the  wage-fund  theory. 

[Gent.  Mag.  June  1829,  pp.  665,  566. — G.  G. 
Cunningham’s  Lives  of  Eminent  Englishmen,  1838, 
vii.  380. — M'Culloch’s  Lit.  of  P.  E.,  pp.  33,  78. 
— Suppl.  au  Nouv.  Diet,  d’^con.  Pol.,  1897,  p. 
270. — Blackwood’s  Mag.,  xxi.  78,  311. — Cossa’s 
Introd.  tr.  1893,  pp.  314,  319. — Economic 
Journal,  March  1892.]  H.  R.  T. 

WEYLAND,  John  (early  19th  century),  one  of 
the  contemporaiy  critics  of  Malthus,  wrote  A 
Short  Inquiry  into  the  Policy,  Humanity,  etc.,  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  8vo,  1807. — The  Principles  of 
Population  and  Production  as  they  are  affected  by 
the  Progress  of  Society,  etc.,  8vo,  1816. 

[Malthus,  Essay,  Appendix,  1817 ; Bonar, 
Malthus  and  his  Work.'] 

WHATELY,  Richard  (1787-1863),  for 
thirty-two  years  archbishop  of  Dublin,  entered 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1805,  where  he  owed 
much  to  the  influence  of  his  tutor  Copleston, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Llandaff.  He  had  been  the 
tutor  of  N.  AV.  Senior  (q.v.),  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1829  in  the  Drummond  chair  of  political 
economy.  In  accepting  the  post  Whately  con- 
sidered that  “the  occupyingof  the  office  byone  of 
my  profession  and  station  may  rescue  ” political 
economy  at  Oxford  “permanently  from  disre- 
pute” . . . “it  seems  to  me  that  before  long 
political  economists,  of  some  sort  or  other,  must 
govern  the  world.”  His  introductory  course  of 
lectures  is  concerned  with  establishing  the  real 
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scope  and  purpose  of  the  science,  which  are 
“to  enquire  into  the  nature,  production,  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  not  its  connection  with 
virtue  and  happiness.”  For  the  term  “ political 
economy  ” he  would  have  substituted  the  term 
“catallactics,”  or  the  science  of  exchanges.  His 
intention  was  to  make  a sort  of  continuation  of 
Paley’s  Natural  Theology.  “ Extending  to  the 
body-politic  some  such  views  as  his  respecting 
the  natural.”  In  1831  we  find  him  suggesting 
to  Senior  the  starting  of  a political  economy 
society.  The  term  of  his  professorship  was, 
however,  abruptly  cut  short  by  his  promotion, 
in  the  same  year,  to  the  see  of  Dublin.  In 
his  new  sphere  he  did  not  forget  his  old  tastes, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  the  founding  of  a 
professorship  of  political  economy  at  the 
university  of  Dublin.  In  1833  he  published 
in  the  Saturday  Magazine  some  attempts  to 
give  plain  instruction  in  political  economy  to 
children  and  poor  people.  In  a letter  to 
Senior,  Whately  suggested  the  publication  of  a 
statistical  dictionaiy,  on  the  lines,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  the  present  work.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  statistical 
society. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  active  field  of  social 
questions  that  Whately’s  aetivity  was  most 
marked.  He  was  a member  of  the  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  which  reported  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  a poor  law  modelled  on  the  English 
system,  and  later  he  opposed  the  out  relief 
clause,  in  the  Poor  Law  Extension  Aet  of  1847 
(see  Poor  Law).  No  one  spoke  with  more 
authority  on  questions  of  church  reform ; and 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  op- 
ponents of  the  system  of  transportation.  It 
was  in  the  application  of  the  most  lucid 
common  sense  to  the  facts  of  life  that  Whately’s 
real  greatness  lay.  It  was  observed  of  him  by 
J.  S.  Mill  that  his  reading  was  singularly  scanty, 
in  proportion  to  his  intellectual  capacity,  though 
one  may  note  that  among  his  six  favourite 
authors  was  ineluded  Adam  Smith  {q.v.). 
Whately  himself,  with  his  usual  acumen,  de- 
scribed his  own  bent  of  mind  as  being  towards  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  a great  many  subjects. 
“I  resemble  one  whose  trade  is  to  make 
instruments  for  others  to  work  with.”  But  if 
the  saying  “ wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children  ” 
applies  to  ])olitical  economy,  there  are  few  sons 
of  whom  she  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  than 
of  Richard  Whately. 

Among  Whately’s  very  iiunierous  publications 
tlio  principal  onus,  connected  with  the  object  of 
tlie  present  work,  are  Introductory  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy,  London,  1832,  8vo.  (The  4th 
ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  contains  “Remarks  on 
Tithes  and  on  Poor  Laws  and  on  Penal  Colonies,” 
1855.) — Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters,  1833, 
Itiino  (pas-sod  through  at  least  fifteen  editions).— 
Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments  in  a letter  to 


Earl  Grey,  London,  1832,  8vo. — Retnarks  on 
Transportation  in  a second  letter  to  E/irl  ^frey, 
London,  1834,  8vo. — Sp>eeches  on  TraruporUUifjti, 
1840,  8vo,  and  on  Irish  Poor  Laws,  1847,  h\o. — 
[Life  of  Archbishop  Whaiely  by  MLw  Whately,  2 
vols.,  London,  1866,  8vo. — Misoellarvtms P.jeoi  aim 
from,  ComrrumpUux  Book,  1 864,  8 vo  ; and  A ddenda 
to  the  above,  1865,  8vo.]  H.  e.  e. 

WHEATLEY,  John  (fl.  1803-22),  wrote 
three  books : 

liemarks  on  Currency  and  Commerce,  1 803  ; An 
Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money  and  Principles  if 
Commerce,  vol.  i.  1807  ; voL  iL  1822  ; A Letter  fc 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  Distress  of  the  Country,  1816. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Essay,  except  chajtters  C 
and  7,  was  inspired  by  the  later  editions  of  Mal- 
THTJS’s  Essay,  but  recommended  large  farms,  primo- 
geniture, and  a squirearchy  after  the  English  pattern 
as  a panacea  for  Ireland,  India,  France,  etc.  Ali 
his  other  works  dealt  with  money.  He  ascri’L<c-d  ali 
the  money  troubles  1797-1819  to  bank  notes,  a»l 
opposed  H.  Thorntox’s  theory  that  foreign  ysj- 
ments  were  to  blame,  as  W.  Prrr  by  limiting  over- 
issues “ might  have  caused  the  influx  of  money  fo 
any  extent  at  the  same  time  that  ” he  sent  lie 
money  abroad — Essay,  L 194  : Thornton  saw  the 
faUaej’^  of  the  itaUcis^  words.  Lord  Orerstone  'see 
Jones  Loyd),  Tracis,  iL  221.  For  the  rest  he  united 
an  implicit  belief  in  Sir  G.  Schuckburgh  Evelyn’t 
misleading  Index  Numbers  as  to  the  depreciation 
of  money  (Phil.  Trans.,  1798,  pp.  174-176)  witl; 
Thornton’s  revival  of  D.  Hume’s  view  that  credit 
paper,  though  convertible,  affects  prices — compare 
Lord  Overstone,  Tracts,  i.  442.  Indeed  his  paj«r 
key  unlocked  every  monetary  secret  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. Since  1689  depreciation  was  caused  by  bank 
notes,  and  bank  notes  by  taxation.  His  notion  that 
revenue  and  paper  money  increase  pari  passu  was 
hinted  at  by  Sir  J.  Stkuabt,  Pol,  Ec.,  ed.  1770,  iii. 
251,  340,  and  formed  a link  between  him  and  the 
apostles  of  inconvertible  paper — Pearse,  Sinclair. 
and  Attwood,  and  the  sworn  foes  of  paper,  PAi.*n; 
and  CoBBETT.  His  notion  that  a tax  on  one  com- 
modity tended  to  raise  the  price  of  every  com- 
modity— Remarks,  p.  202 — was  shared  by  Locke, 
Massie,  M.  Decker,  Fauquier,  Dr.  Price,  G. 
Crawfurd,  and  many  others  ; but  to  the  question 
“ how  then  have  taxes  on  commodities  been  i^aid  ? 
I,ocke’s  followers  answered  “by  the  landlord,” 
Steuart  “ by  increased  industry,”  Fauquier  “by 
the  man  of  fortune,”  Wheatley  “by  depreciation,” 
and  this  he  thought  an  ugly  fraud  on  creditors  of 
the  national  debt,  though  better  than  the  ruin 
boded  by  Hume,  Blackstone,  and  A.  Smith.  As 
for  the  future — mines  being  then  quiescent — stable 
prices  might  be  maintained  if  the  Bank  of  England 
had  a monopoly  of  note-issues,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments acted  likewise.  If  foreign  governments 
increased  their  currency  we  should  have  to  follow- 
suit.  Dread  of  falling  prices,  inspired  perhaps 
by  Malthus,  promiited  his  conviction  that  the 
Bank  ought  not  to  have  resumed  cash  payments 
until  prices  rose  to  the  high-water  mark  of 
1812-13 — here,  again,  his  policy  and  langua^ 
Essay,  ii.  134,  recalls  T.  Attwood, — and  thoufm 
lie  wrote  that  “ a high  jirice  of  coni  is  the  best  te--t 
of  prosperitj’,”  Essay,  ii.  110,  unlike  Malthus  he  sa« 
in  the  importation  of  foreign  com  a sign  only  o 
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manufacturing  prosperity,  and  opposed  the  corn 
laws.  He  was  a consistent  free  trader — Essay,  ii. 
ch.  vii.  Other  political  questions  did  not  interest 
him.  This  man  of  one  idea  was  after  all  one  of 
the  earliest  exponents  of  the  Cuhrenct  Doctrine. 

J.  D.  R. 

WHEELER,  John  (17th  century)  secretary 
to  the  society  of  Merchant  Adventurers : 

I was  the  author  of  a Treatise  of  Commerce,  1601, 
wTitten  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  over  unorganised  traders  (see  Adven- 
turers, Merchants).  He  argued  that  competition 
among  merchants  was  minimised,  that  the  large 
fleets  employed  by  such  a company  secured  com- 
merce, increased  exports,  cheapened  imports, 
raised  the  customs  revenue,  and  benefited  the 
nation  in  time  of  war.  Much  of  the  interest  of 
the  book  consists  in  a detailed  account  of  English 
alliances  with  the  Low  Countries,  with  special 
reference  to  our  trade  with  Antwerp,  and  in  a 
survey  of  the  trade  between  England  and  the 
Flanse  towns,  and  of  Elizabeth’s  negotiations  with 
the  latter,  with  a refutation  of  their  charge  against 
the  Merchants  Adventurers  of  being  monopolists. 

[Cunningham,  Eng.  Indus,  and  Commerce,  Mod. 
Turves,  24,  88,  119,  120.  — Cossa,  Introduction, 
trans.  Dyer,  1893,  p.  200.]  E.  G.  P. 

WHEWELL,  William  (1794-1866),  was 
bom  at  Lancaster,  the  son  of  a master-carpenter. 
Educated  at  Lancaster  Grammar  School  and 
Heversham  School,  Westmoreland,  he  went  up, 
in  1812,  to  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where 
he  soon  earned  marked  distinction,  not  only  in 
mathematics,  but  in  other  branches  of  learning 
also.  In  1816  he  graduated  as  second  wrangler, 
and  the  following  year  was  elected  a fellow  of 
his  college.  From  that  time  his  rise  was  rapid 
and  continuous.  He  became  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1820,  and  in  1828  professor 
of  mineralogy,  a post  he  resigned  a few  years 
afterwards.  In  1838  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  chair  of  casuistry  or  moral  philosophy.  In 
1841  he  was  president  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  by  the  crown  master  of  Trinity 
College. 

All  Whewell’s  mature  life  was  associated 
■"dth  Cambridge.  He  quickly  won  for  himself 
a position  of  commanding  influence  in  college 
and  university  affaiis.  His  vast  ability  and 
enormous  industry  were  always  at  the  service 
of  a masterful  disposition  and  a strong  will. 
He  seldom  failed  to  carry  his  point ; and, 
when  he  became  head  of  the  greatest  and  most 
influential  of  the  foundations  of  Cambridge,  it 
IS  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  dominated 
( the  university,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  some- 
^ times  aroused  by  a brusque  manner  and  a habit 
of  magnifying  his  authority.  His  position  was 
that  of  a conservative  reformer.  He  believed 
that  the  university  should  reform  itself  from 
)i^thin,  but  strenuously  objected  to  legislative 
'^iterference  from  without.  It  was  mainly 
‘ I owing  to  his  influence  that  the  natural  and 
C I moral  sciences  obtained  due  recognition  in  the 


Cambridge  curriculum.  Political  economy  was 
one  of  the  many  subjects  dealt  with  by  him, 
and  its  study  received  a strong  impetus  when 
in  1861,  under  his  guidance,  a B.A.  degi-ee  in 
honours  was  offered  for  proficiency  in  it  and  a 
group  of  kindred  sciences.  ^ International  law 

1 Whewell’s  mathematical  exposition  of  certain  doc- 
trines of  Pol.  Econ.  in  the  Cambridge  Philos.  Trans., 
vol.  iii.  pp.  191-230  is  referred  to  in  the  art.  on  Political 
Economy  : Method,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

The  principal  contribution,  however,  which  he 
made  to  economic  literature  was  the  volume  of  Six 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  delivered  at  Cambridge 
in  Michaelmas  Session  1861  (printed  at  the  Univ.  Press, 
1862).  These  lectures,  which  were  never  published, 
were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  whom  they  were  delivered  while  he  was  resident  at 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Whewell,  who  had  been  requested  by 
Prince  Albert  to  prejiare  the  course  “as  the  matter  of 
the  lectures  required  repeated  thought,”  desired,  for  his 
“own  satisfaction  at  least,  to  put  it  in  a more  perma- 
nent form  than  a spoken  lecture.” 

Besides  the  interest  which  the  volume  possesses  as 
being  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  it 
possesses  a special  attraction  to  economists  ns  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  main  subject  presented  itself 
to  a thinker  of  considerable  power,  as  Whewell  un- 
doubtedly was,  and  who,  as  the  editor  of  the  works  of 
B.  Jones  (q.v.),  may  be  regarded  as  being  abreast  of  the 
economic  thought  of  his  time. 

The  scheme  of  the  lectures  was  necessarily  limited  by 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  composed.  They 
are  six  in  number,  entirely  elementary  in  character, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  do  not  “ aim  at  any 
originality  beyond  that  which  selects  the  best  passages 
of  writers  of  acknowledged  authority,  and  weighs  them 
against  one  another.”  The  works  principally  referred 
to  are: — Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  (iiVCullocii’s  ed.). — 
The  Prisiciples  of  M'Culloch,  Bicardo,  and  J.  8.  Mill. — 
Malthus,  definitions  (ed.  1831). — Chalmers,  Pol.  Econ. 
in  connection  with  the  Moral  State  and  Prospects  qf  Society 
1832).  — Harriet  Martineau,  Illustrations  of  Pol.  Econ. 
1832,  etc.). — Senior,  Appendix  to  Whately’s  Elements  of 
Logic,  1848. — Travers  Twiss,  View  of  the  Progress  of  Pol. 
Econ.,  1847. — Jones,  On  Wealth  and  Taxation,  pt.  i., 
“Bent,”  1831. — De  Lavergne,  Essai  swrV&onomie  Rurale 
de  V Angleterre,  1858. — F.  Bastiat,  Essays  on  Pol.  Econ. 
(English  translation,  1863).  This  list  precedes  the 
lectures.  Besides  the  writers  named,  De  Quincey  is 
referred  to,  through  the  quotations  in  J.  S.  Mill,  on 
difficulty  of  attainment.  Davenant  is  mentioned,  as 
quoted  in  T.  Tooke,  and  Dr.  James  Anderson  and  Sir 
Edward  West  (as  also  Malthus)  as  quoted  by  M'Culloch 
in  connection  with  “ the  theory  of  rent.” 

This  list  itself  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  English 
writers  regarded  as  authorities  at  that  time,  and  the 
selection  of  foreign  writers  is  equally  curious.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  lectures  is  entirely  elementary. 
The  first  three  are  wealth,  productive  and  unproductive 
labour ; price,  the  different  efi'ects  of  fixed  and  circu- 
latory capital  on  price ; that  profits  are  not  the  result 
of  labour  ; that  profits  are  justifiable ; on  value  in  use 
and  value  in  exchange ; on  demand  and  supply.  The 
last  three  are  on  rent  in  different  aspects.  'The  theory 
of  rent  as  set  forth  by  B.  Jones  is  explained,  and  “ that 
tenants  may  be  divided  . . . into  four  classes— in^taj'ers, 
serfs,  ryots,  and  cottiers — in  addition  to  farmers.”  ’That 
cultivators  of  the  land  were  thus  divided  was  probably 
but  little  known  in  England  at  the  time.  Commenting 
on  it  Dr.  Whewell  observes,  “that  we  have,  in  this  new 
view  of  the  subject,  an  example  of  the  inductire  method 
applied  to  political  economy,  in  distinction  from  the 
dedustive  method,  which  is  that  of  Bicardo  and  his 
school,”  and  he  goes  on  to  further  illustrations.  The 
illustration  of  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view  is 
slight,  but  the  treatment  is  worthy  of  the  writer  of  the 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

Bead  in  the  light  of  recent  events  these  lectures  have 
an  interest  of  their  own.  Particularly  the  reference  by 
Whewell  to  “the  great  problems  which  I have  had  to 
deal  with  in  lectures  V.  and  VI.,  namely,  the  nature  of 
the  recent  agricultural  progress  of  Englaml.”  In 
lecture  V.  itself  Whewell  speaks  with  even  more  force 
on  the  same  subject,  and  considers  that  the  proportion 
of  the  non-agricultural  to  the  agricultural  population 
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also  occupied  a large  share  of  his  attention  ; 
and  by  his  will  he  made  liberal  provision  for 
the  foundation  of  a professorship  of  that  subjeet 
at  Cambridge,  and  also  for  no  less  than  eight 
university  scholarships  in  it.  Fighting  man  as 
he  was  to  the  last,  he  had  the  deepest  rever- 
ence for  the  college  and  university  of  which  he 
was  the  most  conspicuous  ornament.  His 
services  and  his  means  were  given  to  both 
ungrudgingly  ; and  in  all  his  conflicts  he 
strove  for  what  he  deemed  to  be  right  without 
any  thought  of  personal  advancement  or  private 
interest.  He  was  a man  of  strong  family 
affections,  and  in  his  domestic  circle  loving  and 
tender  to  a degree  that  seemed  incredible  to 
those  whose  relations  with  him  were  merely 
official. 

Dr.  Whewell  was  a most  voluminous  author. 
Reports,  articles,  sermons,  pamphlets,  books  on  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects  issued  in  rich  abundance 
from  his  untiring  pen.  His  chief  works  were  his 
History  of  the  Ind/active  Sciences  (1837)  ; his 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (1840)  ; and 
his  Elements  of  Morality  including  Polity  (1845). 
In  philosophy  he  belonged  to  the  intuitive  and 
a priori  school,  and  strongly  opposed  the  utili- 
tarian view  of  morality.  He  founded  no  new 
school  of  thought,  but  his  witings  and  lectures 
roused  interest  in  speculative  problems  and  formed 
striking  contributions  to  many  of  the  controversies 
connected  with  them. 

[Mrs.  Stair  Douglas,  Life  of  William  Whesoell, 
(1881)  ; Todhuuter,  William  Whewdl  (1876).] 

T.  J.  L. 

WHITE  BONNET.  One  who  in  an  auction 
bids  for  his  own  goods,  or  is  employed  by  the 
Owner  to  bid  for  them  (Jamieson,  Scott.  Diet.'). 

[For  analogous  term,  see  Vert.] 

WHITTINGTON,  Sir  Richard  (c.  1350- 
1423),  mercer,  the  son  of  a Gloucestci-shire 
gentleman,  was  apprenticed  to  Sir  John  Fitz- 
warren  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  and  after- 
wards married  his  daughter.  Wliittington’s 
name  first  occurs  in  an  assessment  of  1379, 
where  he  is  put  do^vn  for  5 marks,  the  lord 
mayor  of  that  day  contidbuting  £10.  Ten 
years  later  Whittington  was  able  to  contribute 
his  share  of  £10  towards  civic  defence,  so  that 
during  this  time  ho  had  probably  made  his 
fortune,  as  this  was  the  contribution  of  only 
the  richest  citizens. 

In  1393  Whittington  was  elected  alderman 
and  sheriff,  and  in  1396  shared  the  mayoralty 

"proves,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  course 
of  events  hy  which  England  has  come  into  its  present 
condition,  has  been  an  increase  in  the  productive  powers 
of  its  agriculture,  such  as  has  placed  it  in  advance  of 
other  countries."  England  remains  in  advance  of  other 
countries  in  respect  of  the  yield  from  the  soil,  but  in 
the  present  position  of  agriculture  no  one  could  speak 
of  its  influence  on  the  national  welfare  in  the  same 
tenns.  Reading  the  lectures  causes  a feeling  of  regret 
that  Whewell  did  not  give  a closer  attention  to  their 
subject.  The  remarks  on  Ricanlo.  M'Culloch,  and 
Travers  Twiss  show  that  Whewell  could  bring  consider- 
able critical  i>ower,  as  well  as  very  extensive  reading,  to 
bear  on  the  questions  dealt  with. 


for  several  months  with  Sir  Adam  Bamiue, 
whom  next  year  he  succeeded  in  the  office,  as 
Sir  Richard  Whittington.  In  1406  he  vas 
again  elected  mayor,  and  ten  years  later  he 
represented  the  city  in  jjarliament.  Whitting- 
ton maintained  his  popularity  to  the  last,  so 
much  so  that  in  1419  he  was  elected  mayor 
for  the  third,  or  if  we  count  his  joint  occujja- 
tion  of  that  office  for  a few  months  in  1396, 
for  the  fourth  time.  It  was  during  this  his 
last  tenure  of  the  office  that  he  so  magni- 
ficently entertained  Henry  the  Fifth  and  his 
wife  at  a banquet  where,  on  a fire  of  cedar 
wood,  he  burnt  the  bonds  he  and  others  held 
of  the  king  to  the  value  of  £60,000,  equivalerit 
to  upwards  of  a million  of  our  money. 

Whittington’s  name  has  deservedly  come 
down  to  us  as  an  example  of  the  just  and 
prosperous  merchant  His  continued  popularity 
among  those  of  his  own  generation  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  equitable  dealings.  His  vast 
fortune  was  without  doubt  amassed  by  a system 
of  bold  but  honest  speculation  in  the  most 
varied  kind  of  merchandise.  We  know  that  he 
was  what  his  modem  biographers  style  “the 
court  mercer”  (Besant  and  Rice,  Sir  Richard 
IVhittingUm,  London,  1881),  and  supplied 
precious  sRks,  cloths,  and  jewels  to  the  king's 
daughters,  but,  like  the  great  merchants  who 
preceded  him,  he  was  probably  more  than  this — 
he  was  doubtless  purveyor  to  the  crown  of  foc>d 
stuflTs,  apparel,  and  household  appliances  (see 
PuRtTiYANCE)  ; doubtless  also  a large  cloth 
merchant,  and  contractor  for  “ sea-coal.”  Most 
probably,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  story  of 
the  “ cat  ” originated  from  his  early  and  success- 
ful ventures  in  this  last-mentioned  article  of 
commerce,  then  in  universal  demand,  as  the 
“coal  ” vessels  of  that  period  were  styled  “ cats." 
Whittington  was  also  one  of  the  largest  money- 
lenders of  his  time  ; and  as  money  was  usually 
advanced  only  on  reliable  security,  these  were 
not  necessarily  risky  investments. 

Among  Whittington’s  bequests  to  the  City 
were  a library  at  Grey-Friars,  the  enlarging  of  j 
the  Guild  Hall,  an  Alms  House — God’s  House 
— for  thirteen  poor  men,  and  a college  to  l)e 
called  after  him. 

The  Liher  Albus  w-as  compiled  at  Whittington's 
instigation  and  completed  during  his  last  mayoraltv, 
in  1419.  The  initiation  of  such  a work  proves 
Whittington  to  have  been  not  only  a man  of 
business  and  a prosperous  merchant,  but  one  who 
had  the  honour  of  his  city  .and  the  right  under- 
standing of  its  unique  liberties  very  near  to  his 
heart.  Whittington  left  instructions  in  his  will  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  gaol  of  Newgate.  a.  U 

WILL,  Georg  Andreas  (1727  - 1798), 
lectured  in  the  university  of  Altdorf  on  history, 
poetry,  political  science,  and  logic. 

He  WTote  a Ver.ntch  Uber  die  Physioenuif^ 
dcren  Gcschichtc,  Liieralur,  Inhalt  und  Werth, 
Niimberg,  1782.  The  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats 
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had,  in  Germany,  been  both  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
and  severely  criticised  ; Wilt  takes  a rather 
sceptical  attitude.  He  considers  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Impot  Unique,  the  produit  net,  unrestricted 
free  trade,  and  of  the  sterility  of  manufactures  and 
money,  are  the  really  new  contributions  of  the 
Physiocrats  to  political  economy,  but  that  when 
ever  the  natural  consequences  of  these  premises 
occur,  the  Physiocrats  exclaim  that  they  have 
been  misunderstood. 

[Roscher,  Gesch.  der  JVdt.  Oek.,  p.  496.]  E.  ca. 

WILL,  Bequest  by.  The  right  of  the  owner 
of  property  to  determine  by  his  will  who  is  to 
take  such  property  after  his  death  is  by  many 
persons  assumed  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  any  interference  with  this  right  a dangerous 
attack  on  the  institution  of  property  itself. 
Yet  this  right,  as  it  exists  now  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  has  been  developed  by  a very  slow 
process,  and  by  the  help  of  impulses  which  in 
our  days  would  not  be  thought  worthy  of  much 
consideration.  There  seems  to  be  a universal 
rule  in  aU  countries  that  what  is  now  called 
succession  “ab  intestato  ” is  more  ancient  than 
testamentary  succession.  In  the  first  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  law  of  property  the 
right  of  some  members  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased  to  take  his  property  cannot  be  dis- 
placed by  any  testamentary  succession.  The 
necessity  of  appointing  a successor  arose  in  cases 
where  there  was  nobody  who  might  inherit 
under  the  ordinary  rules.  In  such  a case  there 
would  be  no  one  to  perform  the  religious  rites 
incumbent  on  the  successors  of  a deceased  person, 
and  a remedy  had  to  be  found  to  avoid  a con- 
sequence which  in  these  early  stages  of  history 
was  looked  upon  as  a terrible  disaster.  The 
first  step  to  meet  this  difficulty  appears  every- 
where to  have  been  the  custom  of  creating  an 
artificial  family  by  the  adoption  of  a stranger. 
Such  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  a 
family  was  generally  impossible  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  the  parties  belonged  ; this 
was  undoubtedly  the  case  in  ancient  Rome, 
and  accordingly,  when,  in  course  of  time,  by 
the  side  of  adoption  pure  and  simple,  we  find 
the  “institution  of  an  heir” — that  is  to  say 
“an  adoption,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make 
the  heres  institutus  the  son  of  the  testator — 
not  indeed  immediately,  but  as  from  the 
testator’s  death  ” (Sohm’s  Institutes,  translated 
hy  Ledlie,  p.  449),  the  concurrence  of  the 
wnitia  calata  was  required  in  the  same  way 
M in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  adoption.  It  was 
probably  due  to  the  desire  of  the  plebeians  to 
acquire  the  benefits  of  testamentary  succession 
'i'^thout  the  concurrence  of  the  aristocratic  as- 
sembly,  in  which  they  were  unrepresented  (see 
^ir  H.  S.  Maine,  Ancient  Law  (4th  ed.  p. 
201),  that  a new  mode  of  appointing  heirs 
^me  subsequently  into  use  which  received 
recognition  by  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables  (450 
• o.c.^.  TJie  form  of  the  testament  thus  in- 


troduced was  that  of  a sale  of  the  inheritance 
to  a purchaser : familiae  emptor,  who  on  the 
vendor’s  death  took  the  place  of  his  heir,  and 
administered  the  property  according  to  the 
vendor’s  directions.  The  sale  was  carried  out 
in  the  form  known  as  mancipatio  ; five  Roman 
citizens  were  present  as  witnesses  as  well  as  the 
libripens.  The  familiae  emptor  having  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  purchase  the  inheritance, 
and  having  had  the  purchase  money  weighed 
and  handed  to  the  testator,  the  testator,  hold- 
ing the  tablet  on  which  the  wiU  was  inscribed, 
said  the  words  : “ Haec  ita  ut  in  his  tabulis 
cerisque  scripts  sunt,  ita  do,  ita  lego,  ita  testor, 
ita  que  vos  Quirites  testimonium  mihi  per- 
hibetote.” 

At  a subsequent  stage  the  familiae  emptor 
became  a mere  dummy,  the  heii-s  being  named 
in  the  will  itself ; and  afterwards,  through  the 
mfluence  of  Praetorian  law,  a private  will  was 
accepted  as  authentic  if  signed  and  sealed  by 
seven  attesting  witnesses.  In  this  latter  form 
private  wills  must  still  be  executed  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  at  the  present  time  (1898). 

As  mentioned  before,  a will  had  two  functions  : the 
disposal  of  the  testator’s  property,  and  the  institution 
of  an  heir  who  became  the  testator’s  universal  successor 
and  performed  his  funeral  rites,  but  did  not  necessarily 
take  much  of  his  estate  beneficially,  being  liable  to 
satisfy  the  testator’s  debts  as  well  as  his  legacies  and 
trust  dispositions.  The  latter  were,  however,  by  succes- 
sive enactments,  subjected  to  certain  restrictions,  the 
latest  being  the  Lex  Falddia  (40  B.o.)  and  the  S.  C. 
Pegasianum  (75  a.d.)  which  provided  that  an  heir 
must  receive  at  least  one-quarter  of  his  share  of  the 
inheritance  free  from  legacies  and  trust  dispositions. 
Originally,  as  mentioned  above,  a testamentary  heir  was 
instituted  in  the  event  of  their  being  no  natiual  heir ; 
if  there  was  a natural  heir  the  latter  became  heir  by 
right  of  descent ; but  as  time  went  on  it  became  some- 
times desirable  to  exclude  the  natural  heirs  and  to 
appoint  strangers,  or  to  give  larger  shares  to  some  of  the 
natural  heirs  or  some  of  them  ; but  a will  which  neither 
instituted  the  natural  heirs  as  heirs  nor  expressly  disin- 
herited them  was  treated  as  an  invalid  testamentary 
disposition. 

This  rule  did  not  affect  the  beneficial  rights  of  the 
natui'al  heirs,  as  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  ita  purpose 
to  apjjoint  them  heii's  for  a much  smaller  share  than 
the  share  to  which  they  were  naturally  entitled  ; but 
another  rule  soon  grew  up  which  gave  natural  heirs, 
who  did  not  receive  their  proper  share,  the  right  to 
have  the  will  declared  invalid  on  the  ground  that  the 
testator,  by  omitting  to  benefit  his  relatives,  had  proved 
to  be  of  unsound  mind  {querela  vnoffldosi  testamenti). 
This  right  was,  however,  excluded  if  the  testator  gave 
each  natural  heir  one-quarter  of  the  share  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  if  the  testator  had  died 
intestate.  This  quarter  was  called  fcmfimporfia.  There 
was  therefore  the  formal  right  to  be  instituted  heir, 
which  could  be  displaced  by  express  disinlieritnnce, 
and  the  material  right  to  receive  at  least  the  portio 
legitima  which  could  not  be  displaced.  The  law  of 
Justinian,  Novella  18  and  Novella  116  (642  a.d.),  which  is 
still  the  existing  law  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  modified 
the  two  rules  in  the  following  manner 
(1)  A testator  must  appoint  his  issue,  or  if  he  leaves 
no  issue  his  ancestors,  ns  heirs,  or  expressly  disinherit 
them,  but  he  cannot  disinherit  any  of  them  except  on 
certain  specified  grounds.  If  any  of  them  is  not  in- 
stituted heir  or  disinherited  on  insufficient  grounds,  the 
person  so  passed  over  is  entitled  to  claim  the  full  share 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  if  the  testator  had 
died  intestate,  but  subject  to  the  diminution  of  the 
estate  resulting  herefrom,  the  will  is  treated  as  valiA 
If  any  person  entitled  as  aforesaid  is  appointed  heir,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  his  legitim  portion,  he  is  entitled  to 
claim  the  difference  between  the  share  bequeathed  to 
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him  and  the  legitim  portion.  (Actio  ad  supplendam 
legitimam.)  The  amount  of  tlio  legitim  portion  is  in- 
creased to  J and  in  some  cases  to  J of  tlie  intestate 
portion. 

(2)  As  regards  collaterals  the  ante- Justinian  law  re- 
mains unchanged. 

The  development  of  the  rules  relating  to  testamen- 
tary dispositions  in  Roman  law,  may  therefore  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  Originally  only  the  members  of  the  family  inherit. 

2.  Strangers  are  allowed  to  inherit  if  no  member  of 
the  family  can  inherit;  this  result  is  obtained  (a)  by 
adoption  of  the  strangers ; (6)  by  a wUl  made  in  the 
assembly  of  gentes  in  the  form  of  a modified  adoption. 

3.  Under  the  influence  of  those  classes  of  the  com- 
munity who  took  no  part  in  the  assembly  of  gentes,  the 
same  result  was  attained  by  the  fiction  of  a sale  of  the 
inheritance.  This  fiction  was  sanctioned  as  the  regular 
form  for  making  a will  by  the  law  of  the  XII.  Tables. 
Its  traces  remain  in  the  private  will,  attested  and  sealed 
by  seven  witnesses,  which  in  later  Roman  law  became 
common  and  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

4.  The  custom  of  burdening  the  inheritance  with 
iegacies  and  trust  dispositions  leads  to  legislation 
which  secure  to  the  heirs  one-fourth  of  the  estate  clear 
of  legacies  and  trusts,  Quanta  Falcidia. 

5.  As  the  custom  springs  up  to  institute  strangers  as 
heirs,  even  when  natural  heirs  are  in  existence,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  protect  the  natural  heirs  (a)  by  preserving 
their  formal  right  to  be  instituted  as  heirs ; (b)  by  pre- 
serving their  material  right  to  recei,ve  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  share  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  in 
case  of  intestacy.  Both  rights  are  safeguarded  in  a 
modified  way  by  Justinian’s  Novella,  115,  which  still 
governs  the  law  on  the  subject  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

A similar  development  may  be  traced  in  Germanic 
countries  on  the  Continent,  but  there  the  process  is 
modified  by  the  interference  of  the  feudal  system  and 
also  by  the  influence  of  the  church,  and  finally  by 
the  reception  of  Roman  law.  In  England  the  same 
modifying  influences  existed,  subject,  however,  to  the 
circumstance  that  Roman  law  was  not  “ received  ” here 
in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  “ received  " on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  any  event  the  final  result  is  entirely  different 
from  the  result  of  the  continental  development.  Our 
space  is  not  sufficient  for  an  account  of  the  latter,  but 
the  follo\ving  short  sketch  of  the  English  history  of 
wills  enumerates  a number  of  facts  which,  as  to  part 
thereof,  also  existed  on  the  Continent. 

In  Germanic  countries,  as  in  Rome,  a person’s  property 
was  on  his  death  originally  given  to  his  natural  heirs, 
and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  deprive  them  of  this 
right  by  any  testamentary  disposition.  The  process  by 
which  this  right  was  gradually  interfered  with  was  differ- 
ent in  many  ways  from  the  development  of  testamentary 
capacity  in  Roman  law,  but  the  motive  power  was  the 
.same  in  both  cases — the  solicitude  for  the  donor’s  fate 
after  death.  As  the  citizen  of  Rome  wanted  an  heir 
whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  the  funeral  rites,  so  the 
Anglo-Saxon  landowner  altered  the  regular  course  of 
succession  in  order  to  devote  part  of  his  property  to 
pious  uses,  so  as  to  secure  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  times  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
the  church  were  made  in  two  svays ; either  by  the 
conveyance  of  land  to  the  donees,  but  so  that  the  donor 
remained  in  possession  during  his  life,  or  by  death-bed 
confession,  including  a gift  of  his  ch.attels  to  his  con- 
fessor for  pious  uses  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p. 
317).  At  a later  period  the  two  kinds  of  disposition 
became  blended  together  In  a written  document,  which 
was  called  “cwi8e’’(from  which  word  the  modem  “bc- 

2ueath  " is  derived),  and  the  practice  of  making  such 
ispnsitions  became  very  common  and  was  continued 
for  several  centuries  after  the  conquest. 

Ebudamsm  interfered  with  the  custom  to  a certain 
extent,  inasmuch  as  the  lord  had  a right  to  object  to 
all  giffs  of  land  made  without  his  consent,  either  during 
the  (ionor’s  lifetime  or  on  his  death,  but  when  the 
lord’s  consent  could  1)0  obtained  the  gift  was  recognised. 
The  Royal  Courts,  however,  which  during  the  energetic 
reign  of  Henry  II.  had  been  newly  org.aniscd  and 
acquired  a large  extension  of  powers,  began  to  invalidate 
death-bod  gifts  of  land,  the  reason  being  that  a man 
was  not  supposed  to  be  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
when  making  such  gifts,  an  argument  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  rejuinds  ns  of  the  querela  inojliciosi  testa- 
menti  of  the  Roman  law.  About  the  same  time  (12th 
century)  the  right  of  Pbimoof.nituiie  was  established  in 


England  with  reference  to  land  ; the  realty  went 
forth  to  the  heir-at-law,  tliat  U to  say,  the  person 
according  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture,  and  became 
the  owner’s  death  severed  from  the  movable  propsrtjt; 
to  which  another  course  of  devolution  was  appIicaUct 
Testamentary  gifts  of  land  were  no  longer  rect^Ased, 

As  the  chattels  bequeathed  by  a t^tator's  will 
generally  given  to  pious  uses,  the  administration  of 
part  of  a testators  estate  had  already  been  for 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities; 
when  the  devolution  of  land  was  finally  separated 
the  devolution  of  chattels,  all  questions  relating  to 
validity  of  wills  were  taken  over  by  the  eocles“:' 
courts.  This  led  to  the  introduction  of  wills  more 
to  the  wills  of  Roman  law,  and  to  the  appointment 
an  Execotob,  a mode  of  procedure  derived 
Gennanic  sources,  but  adopted  by  the  Casos  Law. 
executor  was  not,  however,  to’  dispose  of  the 
property  of  the  testator  in  at^cordance  with  the 
tion  contained  in  the  will.  ’These  directions  do 
seem  at  any  time — except  under  special  custom  — 
have  displaced  the  rights  of  the  testator’s  widow  i 
children. 

It  appears  that  the  general  rule  was  that  one^ 
went  to  the  widow,  one-third  to  the  children,  whilst 
remaining  third  was  called  the  dead  man’s  part, 
went  according  to  the  direction  of  his  wiU.  If 
were  no  children,  or  if  there  was  no  wife  surviving 
testator,  the  property  was  divided  into  halves.  D :: 
the  early  stages  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  the  heir- 
at-law  seems  to  have  claimed  the  children's  pan  (On- 
ville,  vii.  5),  but  already  in  1215  the  children’s  tig)lt  is 
definitely  recognised  (Magna  Charta,  27). 

In  most  of  the  southern  parts  of  England  the  idB 
according  to  which  the  wife  and  children  had  in 
ible  rights  in  respect  of  a part  of  the  husband 
father’s  chattels,  graduaRy  fell  into  disuse,  but 
remained  in  force  in  the  city  of  London  with  respect  to 
freemen,  in  the  princijiality  of  Wales,  and  in  the  ecd^ 
astical  province  of  York,  until  it  was  repealed  hy 
statutes  respectively  passed  in  1724,  16£>6,  and  18P2. 
The  act  relating  to  the  city  of  London  recites 
many  wealthy  inhabitants  refuse  to  become  freeman  rf 
the  city  “by  reason  of  an  ancient  custom  within  Sim 
said  city  restraining  the  freemen  of  the  same  from  di»- 
posing  of  their  personal  estates  by  their  last  wills  snd 
testaments.” 

In  the  meantime  the  rule  according  to  winch  ^ 
estate  could  not  anywhere — except  under  local  custom 
— be  disposed  of  by  will,  but  went  to  the  heir-at-law, 
had  also  been  repealed  by  the  Wills  Act  of  Henry  VIIL 
in  1540,  the  result  being  that  from  the  beginning  of  ttie 
ISth  century  absolute  freedom  existed  throughoitt 
England  of  disposing  of  real  and  personal  estate  by  will. 

It  deserves  mention  that  the  wills  gradually  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  manner  described  above, 
originally  differed  in  several  essential  respects  from  tie 
wills  of  Roman  law  (see  Pollock  and  Maitl.and,  voj.  ii. 
pp.  312-314),  and  that  the  last  remaining  important  diifer- 
ence  did  not  disappear  until  the  1st  January  189^ 
Acconling  to  Roman  law  the  whole  of  a testator's 
proiierty  became  vested  in  universal  successors,  or  ore 
universal  successor,  called  the  heirs  or  the  heir.  Accon:- 
iug  to  English  law  there  was  from  an  early  period  a 
universal  successor  as  regards  personal  property,  viz. 
the  executor  or  administrator,  but  the  real  estate,  from 
the  time  that  wills  disposing  of  real  estate  were 
sanctioned  by  st.atute,  did  not  necessarily  vest  in  one 
person,  but  ]\a.sse<l  in  respect  of  each  part  of  It  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  devised  by  the  will,  whilst  snch 
parts  of  the  real  estate  as  were  not  disposed  of  by  Uie 
will  ]wssed  to  the  heir-at-law.  By  virtue  of  the  lAod 
Transfer  Act  1S!>7,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st 
January  1S9S,  real  estate  now  passes  to  the  executor 
or  administrator  in  the  same  way  as  personal  estate  ; 
the  executor  or  administrator  being  now  exaclly  in  tie 
same  position  as  an  heir  who  had  accepted  the  inherit- 
ance subject  to  the  Beneficium  Invektaiui  (q.r.). 

The  development  of  the  English  law  of  wills  may  be 
recapitulated  as  follows: — At  first  there  are  no  regular 
wills,  but  only  gifts  in  contemplation  of  death, 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  regular  wills  apjointing  executors  are  gradually 
introiluced,  but  such  wills  disjiose  of  personalty  only, 
the  realty,  except  under  special  local  customs,  goes  to 
the  heirrat-law,  until  in  1540  wills  disposing  of  realty 
are  sanctioned.  Universal  succession  as  regards  peraon- 
alty  and  singular  succession  as  regards  realty  continue 
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to  exist  until  1898,  when  universal  succession  is  estab- 
lished for  the  whole  estate.  To  this  extent  English 
law  has  now  become  assimilated  to  the  laws  derived 
from  Roman  law,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  rights  of  legitim  originally  existing  in 
favour  of  wife  and  children,  which  occurred  in  England, 
have  created  a new  difference  between  England  and 
Ireland  and  the  rest  of  Europe  including  Scotland. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  rights  of  children 
as  to  legitim  in  a number  of  European  countries,  it 
being  understood  that  the  issue  of  deceased  children 
represent  their  deceased  parent  or  ancestor.  The  widow 
or  widower  has  no  claim  to  legitim  except  in  Scotland, 
where  she  is  entitled  to  one-third  if  there  are  children, 
and  to  one-half  if  there  are  none ; but  the  widow  or 
widower  has  in  many  countries  other  claims  on  the 
estate.  In  many  countries  the  parents  or  more  distant 
ancestors  of  a testator  are  entitled  to  legitim  if  he  leaves 
no  issue,  but  the  ancestor’s  portion  is  generally  smaller 
than  the  children’s  portion. 


Amount  of  Legitim  in  case  of  Survival  of 


Countries 
governed  by 

1 2 
child  children. 

3 or  4 
children. 

5 or  more 
children. 

Scotch  Law 

r 

r 

r 

German  Common 

Law 

i 

k 

Prussian  Code  . 

i 

§ 

Saxon  Code 

k 

i 

Baden  Code 

h § 

i 

French  Code 

h 1 

i 

S 

Austrian  Code  . 

i 

J. 

i 

Swedish  Statute 

i 

Italian  Code 

i 

i 

Portuguese  Code 

1 

1 

Spanish  Code  . 

It 

it 

It 

* If  no  parent  survives,  J. 

t i must  go  in  equal  parts ; the  remaining  J may  be 
appointed  in  unequal  parts. 


Many  codes  contain  elaborate  provisions  as  to  the 
ealculation  of  the  shares,  and  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
children  may  be  disinherited  (e.g.  certain  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  testator,  immoral  or  dishonourable 
conduct,  etc.). 

The  undesirable  economic  effects  of  the  exaggerated 
rules  as  to  legitim  existing  in  countries  governed  by 
French  law  have  been  frequently  discussed,  but  a 
moderate  restriction  of  the  power  to  give  property  by 
will  to  strangers,  or  to  some  children  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  is  thought  advantageous  in  countries  where  such 
restrictions  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complete 
freedom  of  English  law  does  not  seem  to  have  caused 
discontent,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  greater 
Mrit  of  enterpri.se  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  the 
English  race  is  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that, 
micept  in  so  far  as  any  settlement  provides  to  the 
contrary,  no  child  is  of  right  entitled'to  any  part  of  his 
parent’s  fortune.  It  is,  however,  clear,  from  the 
historical  sketch  given  above,  that  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  continental  rules  was  not 
caused  by  deliberate  choice,  but  by  a combination  of 
accidental  circumstances. 

[Sir  Henry  S.  Maine,  Ancient  Imw,  chs.  vi.  and  vii. — 
Mlkowski,  Institutionen. — Sohm,  The  Institutes  of  Roman 
translated  by  Eedlie. — Schulin,  Das  griechische 
Testament  verglichcn  mit  dem  romischen.  — Brunner, 
Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  79. — Heusler,  Institu- 
deutschen  Privatrechts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  621-654. — 
Pollock  and  JIaitland,  History  of  English  Law,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  312-361. — Lassalle,  Das  System  der  erworbenen  Rechte.  ] 

E.  8. 

WILSON,  Glocester,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  wildest  of  all  the  writers  on  cun'eney. 
This  is  evinced  in  his  doctrines  that  “gold  is 
ho  more  essential  to  the  guinea  than  the  brass 
or  ivory  of  the  ruler  is  to  its  inches.  . . .” 

‘Paper,  as  the  more  abstract  expression  of 
^alue,  is  more  likely  to  be  uniform  in  value 


than  gold.”  It  is  charitable  to  surmise  that 
beneath  these  phrases  there  may  have  lurked 
some  rudiment  of  the  conceptions  which  we 
now  connect  with  a Tabular  Standard. 

Defence  of  Abstract  Currencies  in  Reply  to  the 
Bullion  Report  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  by  Glocester 
Wilson,  F.R.S.,  1811. — A Further  Defence  of 
Abstract  Currencies,  by  Glocester  Wilson,  F.E.S., 
London,  1812. 

[F.  A.  Walker,  Money,  p.  296.  See  also 
Quarterly  Review,  1811,  vol.  v.  p.  252  et  seq.. 
Canning  on  the  kindred  fallacies  of  Smith  and 
Eliot.]  f.  y.  e. 

WILSON,  Rt.  Hon.  James  (1805-1860), 
financial  member  of  the  council  of  India.  He 
went  into  business  early  in  life,  but  retired  in 

1844,  alter  having  started  the  Economist  to 
represent  free  - trade  principles.  The  first 
number  appeared  2nd  September  1843  ; he 
was  the  sole  editor,  down  to  his  departure  for 
India,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Bage- 
HOT,  who  man-ied  Wilson’s  eldest  daughter. 
In  1847  he  became  M.P.  for  Westbury,  between 
1848  and  March  1852  was  secretary  to  the 
board  of  control,  and  was  financial  secretary 
to  the  treasury  in  the  Aberdeen  coalition 
ministry  until  March  1856.  In  1859  he  was 
vice  - president  of  the  board  of  trade.  He 
resigned  in  order  to  take  the  post  of  financial 
minister  in  India,  and  died  at  Calcutta. 

“Wilson  dealt  with  political  economy  like  a 
practical  man  . . . [His]  predominating  power 
was  what  may  be  called  a business-imagination. 
He  had  a great  power  of  conceiving  tran.sactions. 
Political  economy  was  to  him  the  science  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  of  the  ordinary  bargains  of 
men  he  had  a very  steady  and  distinct  conception  ” 
(W.  Bagehot,  “Memoir,”  Economist,  17th  Nov. 
1860,  p.  1289). 

Influences  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  affecting  all 
Classes  of  the  Community,  and  particularly  the 
Landed  Interests,  London,  1839,  8vo  (3rd  ed., 
1840.  “One  of  the  best  and  most  reasonable  of 
the  late  tracts  in  favour  of  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,”  M'CulIoch,  Lit.  P.  E., 
p.  80). — Fluctuations  of  Currency,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures  referable  to  the  Com  Laws, 
London,  1840,  8vo.  — The  Revenue;  or,  what 
should  the  Chancellor  dol  Loudon,  1841,  8vo 
(foreshadows  the  financial  policy  commenced  by 
Peel  and  continued  by  Gladstone).  — Capital, 
Currency,  and  Banicing;  being  a collection  of  a 
series  of  a/rticles  published  in  the  Economist  in 

1845,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844< 
and  in  I84I1  on  the  recent  Monetarial  and  Com- 
mercial Crisis;  concluding  with  a plan  for  a 
secure  and  economical  Currency,  London,  1847, 
8vo  (advocating  severe  bullionist  views). — Finan- 
cial Measures  for  India  : a Speech,  London,  1860, 
8vo  (the  principal  proposal  was  the  introduction 
of  the  income  tax,  severely  criticised  in  Sir  W. 
Trevelyan’s  minute). 

[Biography  by  Bagehot  in  Economist  (ut  supra) 
and  shorter  life  by  the  same  writer  in  Ency.  Brit. , 
8th  ed. — Annual  Register,  1860,  pp.  500-509. — 
Gent.  Mag.,  October  i860,  p.  432.]  h.  r.  t. 
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WILSON,  T.— WITT,  DE 


WILSON,  Thomas,  LL.D.  (about  1520- 
1581),  was  a statesman  and  divine  under 
Elizabeth  ; he  sat  in  parliament  in  1563  for 
Mitchell  in  Cornwall,  and  in  1571  and  1572 
for  Lincoln  city  ; he  was  master  of  requests, 
secretary  of  state  in  1577,  and  after  holding 
the  post  of  master  of  St.  Katherine’s  Hospital, 
then  on  its  original  site  near  the  Tower  of 
London,  for  several  years,  was  made  dean  of 
Durham  in  1579. 

Besides  treatises  on  rhetoric  and  logic  he  was 
the  author  of  a Discourse  upon  Usurie  (published, 
according  to  the  title-page,  in  1584,  though  the 
prefatory  epistle  is  dated  1569),  a dialogue 
between  a preacher,  a lawyer,  a merchant,  and  a 
civilian.  The  preacher,  supporting  his  position 
by  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  utterly  condemns 
all  interest  on  every  kind  of  loan,  and  would  have 
usurers  punished  like  thieves  or  murderers ; the 
lawyer,  with  other  texts  of  Scripture,  and  a law 
of  Justinian  to  bear  him  out,  draws  a distinction 
between  fair  interest  and  “ biting  ” usury,  between 
business  investments  and  charitable  loans ; and 
points  out  that  interest  is  not  merely  a reward  for 
the  kindness  of  lending,  but  compensation  for 
risk  and  for  foregoing  the  use  of  the  money. 
The  merchant  takes  his  stand  on  the  argument 
that  trade  would  stop  if  nothing  were  to  be  gained 
by  it,  but  the  civilian  in  a tedious  oration  supports 
the  preacher’s  position  with  quotations  from  the 
canon  law,  and  like  him  allows  no  interest  on 
loans  except  when  the  principal  money  is  not 
rejjaid  at  the  date  originally  fixed.  To  solve  the 
merchant’s  difficulty,  however,  he  seems  to  allow 
interest  to  be  paid  on  capital  lent  for  business 
purposes,  evading  inconsistency  by  calling  such 
lending  letting  out  to  hire,  on  the  ground  that 
the  capital,  if  lost  by  the  borrower,  will  not  be 
restored  to  the  lender.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
modern  reader  the  preacher’s  final  rejoinder  en- 
tirely converts  his  audience,  and  the  penitent 
merchant  engages  to  lend  freely  in  future,  and  even 
to  restore  all  he  has  taken  by  usury  in  the  past. 

\Geni.  Magazine,  new  series,  iii.  468. — Fuller, 
Worthies  (Lincoln). — Willis,  Kot.  Pari. — Wood, 
Fasti  Oxon.  — Pari.  Hist.,  i.  756,  for  speech  on 
usury  bill. — Cooper,  Athenae  Cantab,  (with  full 
list  of  authorities).  — Cunningham,  Eng.  Indus, 
and  Commerce,  Mod.  Times,  pp.  79-95.]  E.  o.  r. 

WINCHCOMBE,  JOHN.  See  Newbury. 
Jack  oe. 

WINDING-UP.  This  expression  is  used  as 
a general  term  for  the  transactions  necessary  on 
the  dissolution  of  a iiartncrsliip  or  company, 
to  realise  the  assets,  to  pay  olf  the  liabilities, 
and  to  divide  tlio  surplus  among  the  parties 
entitled.  In  the  case  of  com]>anies,  the 
winding-up  also  takes  the  place  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  A company  may  be  wound  U]> 
voluntarily  or  by  the  court,  but  in  the  case  of 
a voluntary  winding-up  the  court  may,  on 
application,  make  an  order  placing  the  liquida- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  tlio  court,  and  a 
voluntary  winding-up  may  also  at  any  time  be 
transformed  into  a compulsory  winding-up  by 
the  court. 


[See  companies  acts  generally,  and  more 
particularly  The  Companies  (Winding-up)  Act, 
1890.  — Palmer’s  Company  PrecedervU,  pL  iL 
(Winding-up)  6th  edition,  1896.]  R.  B. 

WINDOW  TAX.  See  Taxation. 

WINKELBLECH,  K.  G.  See  Mablo,  Kael. 

WI'TT,  Johan  de  (1623-1672),  at 

Dordrecht,  murdered  at  the  Hague,  was  without 
doubt  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
statesman  of  his  age.  Descended  from  a very 
able  family,  whose  members  served  their  country 
in  several  different  capacities,  the  young  De 
Witt  very  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
extraordinary  ability  and  perspicacity.  The 
mathematical  sciences  especially  interested  him. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  his  early  predilec- 
tions, he  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Leyden, 
and  in  1647  became  an  advocate  at  the  court  of 
Holland  at  the  Hague.  His  capacity,  however, 
procured  him  as  early  as  1650  the  ftosition  of 
“ pensionaris  ” of  Dordrecht,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  richest  cities  of  Holland,  and  in  1656  that  of 
“ raadpensionaris  ” of  Holland.  In  this  capa- 
city he  was  for  about  twenty  years  the  leader 
of  the  internal  and  external  pwlitics  of  the 
united  provinces,  and  he  intended  to  make 
the  republic  fuUy  independent  of  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Orange  (the  stadtholder  Wil 
liam  II.  died  in  1650  without  leaving  an  adult 
successor),  and  to  seciuo  a place  for  it  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  opposition 
to  the  restoration  of  the  stadtholdership  was 
the  cause  of  many  a conflict  with  the  people, 
and  afterwards  with  England  after  Charles  II.’s 
accession  to  the  throne. 

His  policy  as  a statesman  falls  out  of  the 
scope  of  this  dictionary.  Into  the  region  of 
theoretic  jwlitical  economy  De  Witt,  who  wrote 
but  little,  never  entered.  His  opinions  on  the 
practical  financial  and  economic  questions  of 
his  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  little  book 
of  P.  DE  LA  Court  entitled  iMcrcst  van  Holland. 
This  book  contains  a complete  defence  of  De 
Witt’s  policy,  and  the  manuscript,  corrected 
by  De  Witt  himself  in  a number  of  places,  and 
enlarged  by  two  chapters,  was  published  at  his 
instigation.  Chapter  xxxix.,  uTitten  by  De 
Witt,  contains  an  ample  defence  of  his  financial 
l>olicy,  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  debt,  at 
that  time  amounting  to  1 4 0 million  florins,  in 
1655,  from  a 5 jwr  cent  into  a 4 per  cent  stock. 
The  amount  thus  saved  was  reserved  for  amor- 
tisation of  the  debt,  and  this  amortisation-fund 
would  every  year  bo  augmented  by  the  saved 
interest,  in  order  to  jmy  off  the  whole  debt  in 
forty-one  years.  In  consequence  of  this  conver- 
sion and  amortisation,  maintained  uutU  1 665, 
the  burden  of  the  interest  was,  notwithstanding 
the  raising  of  new  loans  to  an  amount  of  about 
15  millions,  diminished  in  1672  by  nearly  1-J  j 
millions. 

Do  Witt’s  pamphlet  on  Waardijc  van  lyfrcnlt  1 1 
in  proport ie  tot  losrenlc  appeared  in  1671,  and  I 
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contains,  for  that  time,  a very  remarkable  de- 
monstration of  the  desirableness  of  negotiating 
life  annuities  as  a means  of  borrowing  money, 
for,  on  the  basis  of  a payment  of  6^  per  cent, 
it  proved  even  more  advantageous  to  the  state 
than  an  ordinary  loan  at  4 per  cent.  De  Witt 
did  not  fear  a diminution  of  the  national  capital 
as  a consequence  of  his  proposal,  trusting  that  it 
would  give  his  countrymen  a strong  inducement 
to  save.  And  the  rapid  amortisation  of  life- 
annuities  was  an  advantage  to  the  state  when 
compared  with  ordinary  loans.  His  calcula- 
tions were  based  on  the  hypothesis  that,  be- 
ginning from  the  third  year,  the  chance  of  life 
for  50  years  more  was  1:1;  at  the  age  of  53 
years  the  chance  to  live  still  10  years  was  1 ; 
at  the  age  of  63  years  1 ; at  the  age  of  73  the 
chance  to  live  further  7 years  : 1 ; and  at  the 
age  of  80  years  the  chance  of  death  1 : 1. 

[From  the  very  numerous  books  about  De  Witt 
and  his  age,  we  mention  : James  Geddes,  History 
of  J.  de  Witt  (English),  the  Hague,  1879. — A. 
Lefevre  Pontalis,  John  de  Witt,  translated  by  A. 
Stephenson,  London,  1885,  2 vols.]  0.  a.  v.  s. 

WOLFF,  Christian  von  (1679-1754),  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Halle,  1706-23, 
1740-54,  and  Marburg,  1724-40,  and  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations  in  Halle,  1740-54  : 

Wrote  a system  of  philosophy  speculative,  i.e. 
cosmological,  psychological,  and  theological,  and  practi- 
cal, i.e.  ethical,  economical,  and  political,  which  held  its 
own  until  superseded  by  that  of  Kant.  He  was  an 
eclectic  follower  of  Leibniz,  and  therefore  an  in- 
dividuali.st  and  an  idealist.  He  derives  society  from 
the  contract  or  quasi-contract  of  its  members,  but 
sometimes  omits  quasi  - contract  (K.  G.,  § 2).  The 
object  of  the  contracting  parties  is  to  attain  their  own 
“perfection”  (J.  N.,  vii.  § 144),  not  “happiness," 
though  the  two  ideas  are  closely  allied.  The  motives 
and  means  to  attain  perfection  can  be  deduced  from 
“human  nature,”  as  the  successive  propositions  of 
Euclid  are  from  Euclid’s  axioms  and  definitions ; and 
each  proposition  contains  a duty.  This  code  of  duties 
is  called,  after  Pofendobe,  37ie  Law  of  Nature,  and 
contains  an  inextricable  tissue  of  moral  and  social 
maxims,  and  of  legal  enactments,  in  which  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  social  and  legal  growth. 

He  is  quite  devoid  of  the  historical  faculty,  and  the 
Cliinese  government,  the  praise  of  which  caused  his 
wile,  1723-40,  figures  alongside  of  the  current  prejudices 
of  his  time  as  expressions  of  the  law  of  nature.  In 
politics  he  is  an  absolutist,  but  justifies  passive  resist- 
ance. In  economics,  in  the  modem  sense,  he  writes 
that  the  law  of  nature  (1)  fixes  the  price  of  such  things 
and  services  as  conduce  to  the  “ necessities,  conveni- 
ences, and  amusements  of  life  ” (cp.  A.  Smith)  so 
that  none  may  want  for  necessaries ; (2)  therefore 
necessaries  common  to  all  have  no  price ; (8)  it  deter- 
mines value  by  the  labour  and  exyiense  of  production, 
(4)  plus  interest  on  money  proportionate  to  the  returns 
hn  res  fntcluosae.  We  might  on  reading  this  be 
“inpted  to  think  of  (1)  living  profits  and  wages  ; (2) 
“odem  ideas  as  to  cost  and  use-value  ; (3)  and  scarcity 
•®d  value  ; and  (4)  the  productivity  of  capital ; but  Wolff 
meant  by  a law  of  nature  not  what  happens,  but  what 
"SSht  to  happen,  and  his  only  notion  of  brindng  these 
laws  " into  operation  is  to  make  them  state-laws.  He 
m a high  priest  of  the  Police  School  (see  Police).  He 
W '”®''®®*'hilist,  and  calls  that  state  the  strongest  which 
w most  men  and  money,  and  especially  the  latter— for 
^nnot  be  too  much  money,  and  money  can  buy 
cai!''tu  ^ men  who  want  for  food  are  too  many — and  he 
of  I **  "'onay  ^ spare,” and  writes 

other  pursuits  as  “ ways  of  making  money  " 
’ Index  e.v.  pecunia),  and  condemns  gold  and  silver 
he  do**  making  money  less,  besides  being  luxurious.  But 
uoes  uot  identify  wealth  and  money.  Thus  money,  he 


writes,  when  used  as  the  test  of  wealth,  is  used  in  a loose 
sense,  and  includes  debts  that  are  due,  res  frucluosae, 
and  all  things  having  money  value  (J.N.,  pt.  iv.  § 352); 
and  one  of  his  works  cites  the  fable  of  Midas  (f7fc.,  § 791). 
Money  in  the  strict  sense  “represents”  things  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  their  value,  and  is  general  purchas- 
ing power.  At  least  these  things  are  written  in  the  book  of 
natural  law  ; and  natural  law  is  not  a social  tendency,  but 
a counsel  of  individual  perfection.  He  does  not  discuss 
economical  problems  from  any  other  point  of  view  than 
that  of  an  all-pervading  didacticism. 

Works  by  Wolff  connected  with  political  economy  belong 
to  his  practical,  uot  his  speculative  philosophy  ; and  are 
— Vemiinftige  Gedanken  von  dem  gesellschaftlichen  Lehen 
der  Menschen,  1721,  1756  (“society”  includes  “eco- 
nomics” and  politics). — Jus  Naturae  methodo  seientifica 
pertractatum,  1740-48,  1764-66  ; 8 parts ; Jus  Gentium 
m.  s.  p.  1749,  being  the  ninth  part : these  works  are 
abridged  in  Institutiones  J.N.  et  G,,  1751,  trans.  German, 
1754,  also  in  a French  version  by  Formey,  1758.  Pt.  i. 
states  duties  to  self,  others,  and  God ; pts.  ii.  and  iii. 
rights  of  ownership  ; pts.  iv.  and  v.  contractual  rights, 
including  iv.  2 De  Pretio  rerum  et  pecunia ; pt.  vi.  is  mis- 
cellaneous ; pt.  vii.  gives  laws  of  societies  less  than 
states  ; pt.  viii.  of  states. — Oeconomica,  1754,  ed.  and 
partly  written  by  Hanovius  ; “economics”  is  used  in 
Aristotle's  sense  as  the  policy  of  societies  less  than 
states. — Discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  multiplication  of 
Com,  1734,  an  Engl,  trans.  of  the  first  of  two 
treatises  on  scientific  agriculture,  1718  and  1730. — The 
real  happiness  of  a People  under  a philosophical  King,  i.e. 
Chinese  Emperors,  1750,  an  Engl,  trans.  of  his  Oratio, 
1726,  which  caused  his  exile  when  delivered  in  1723 ; 
see  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  in  his  Works  (1882),  xxii. 
p.  179,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  207. 

[Erdmann,  History  of  Philosophy,  trans.  by  W.  S. 
Hough,  1892,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. — W.  Boscher,  Geschichte  der 
National  Oekonomik  in  Deutschland,  p.  347.]  j.  d.  b. 

WOLOWSKI,  Louis  FRANgois  Michel 
Kaymond  (1810-1876),  bom  at  Warsaw,  died 
at  Paris.  He  was  educated  in  France,  return- 
ing, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  Warsaw,  to 
graduate  at  that  university.  The  revolution  of 
1830  excited  violent  emotion  and  baseless 
hopes  among  the  youth  of  Poland.  Wolowski’s 
French  education  and  his  personal  popularity 
caused  him  to  be  suspected,  imprisoned,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Kussian  govern- 
ment. When  the  revolution  broke  out  he 
regained  his  liberty,  took  up  arms,  and  was 
sent  to  Paris  by  the  provisional  government 
as  secretary  to  the  legation.  When  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed  he  remained  in  Paris, 
where  his  family  joined  him.  He  quickly 
passed  his  examinations  in  law,  and  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  famous  lawyer 
Dalloz.  Ho  was  naturalised  in  1834,  began 
to  write,  and  started  the  Revue  de  Legislation 
et  de  Jurisprudence. 

The  government  in  1838  attempted  to 
suppress  all  limited  comiianics.  Wolowski 
opposed  this  severe  measure  with  such  force 
that  it  did  not  pass.  This  success  rendered 
him  popular,  and  in  1839  he  was  placed  in 
the  chair  of  Legislation  Industrielle,  recently 
established  at  the  Conservatoire  dcs  arts  et 
mitiers. 

Wolowski’s  eloquence  enabled  him  to  instruct 
his  hearers  without  wearying  them.  He  spoke 
several  languages,  was  familiar  with  foreign 
literature,  especially  that  connected  with  moral 
and  political  science,  and  soon  won  for  himself 
a distinguished  place  among  French  economists. 

After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  boldly  attacked 
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the  socialist  doctrines  of  Louis  Blanc  who  presided 
over  the  Government  commission  on  labour.  Un- 
fortunately his  arguments  were  not  all  equally 
good — that  on  the  limitation  of  competition  being 
lamentably  weak.  ■ With  Dunoyeh  he  believed 
in  immaterial  capital.  The  reforms,  though  in- 
complete, in  the  mortgage  system  of  France,  were 
due  to  Wolowski,  who  proposed  that  there  should 
be  an  open  syndicate  of  all  the  landed  proprietors 
in  France,  this  syndicate  to  issue,  wth  or  without 
government  guarantee,  but  with  its  approval, 
mortgage  bonds  like  those  employed  in  Germany 
and  Poland,  which  was  only  effected  after  the 
cowp  d’etat  of  1851.  In  1852  a decree  was  issued 
authorising  the  establishment  of  the  Banques 
Foncieres,  replacing  the  costly  and  difficult  notarial 
contract  of  circulation  of  bonds  payable  to  bearer. 
A Banque  Fonciere  was  established  at  Paris  of 
which  Wolowski  was  director,  and  he  formed  two 
others  at  Nevers  and  Marseilles. 

There  were  troubles  at  the  outset,  and  the 
necessity  of  unity  was  immediately  perceived. 
Wolowski,  who  had  originally  thought  of  only 
one  ssmdicate,  desired  the  reunion  of  the  three 
into  one,  working  throughout  France  — and, 
appointing  a governor,  became  himself  simply  an 
administrator  in  his  own  institution.  He  soon 
after  beeame  interested  in  the  monetary  question, 
supporting  the  system  in  existence  before  the 
suspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver.  He  con- 
sidered the  ratio  of  15  : 1 between  gold  and 
silver  to  be  fixed  by  nature,  or  to  be  one  which 
would  vary  but  slightly.  With  regard  to  banks 
of  circulation  he  approved  of  unity,  and  considered 
that  where  the  state  did  not  itself  issue  notes  to 
bearer  payable  at  sight,  it  should  directly  super- 
vise this  operation.  Tlie  creation  of  bank  notes 
was,  in  his  eyes,  coining  money,  and  he  highly 
admired  the  Bank  Aet  of  1844  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  1848  he  was  eleeted  to  the  constituent  and 
legislative  assemblies.  A sincere  republican,  he 
held  no  office  during  the  empire,  but  in  1871  he 
again  offered  himself  for  election,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  national  assembly.  He  was  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  income-tax  as  preferable 
to  the  semi -protectionist  system  of  taxation 
proposed  by  M.  Thiers.  In  1876  he  was,  shortly 
before  his  death,  appointed  senator  for  life. 

In  1855  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  vacated  by 
Blanqui’s  death  at  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  science.  He  wrote  much,  and  early 
showed  a great  predilection  for  the  historical 
over  the  deductive  method  — he  believed  all 
masters  of  the  science  to  be  of  that  way  of 
thinking,  except  J.  B.  Say,  whom  he  reproached 
with  dogmatism.  He  translated  the  Principes 
d’Sconmnie  politique  of  Roscher,  1855,  2 vols. 
8vo,  into  French,  and  the  J&conomie  politique 
of  G.  A.  L.  Cibrario,  1859,  2 vols.  Svo,  writing 
introductions  for  both.  That  to  Roscher’s  book  is 
an  economic  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  Historical 
Method  (q.v. ).  This  perhaps  is  the  best  thing  he 
wrote.  He  supported  free  trade  without  reserve, 
but  too  often  allowed  himself  to  leau  on  official 
regulations  and  centralisation. 

His  first  book,  litudcs  d'Sconomie  politique  et 
de  statistique,  8vo,  1848,  is  made  up  of  separate 
works.  In  1864  ho  brought  out  finances  de 


la  liussie,  Svo,  which,  supporting  as  it  did  (he 
Polish  view,  excite<l  loud  complaints  in  Itussia, 
and  La  question  des  banques,  8vo,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  his  lectures  at  the  ConseroaUnre  des  arts 
et  mUiers,  followed  in  1667  by  Im.  Jianqut 
(FAngleterre  et  les  banques  dC icosse,  8vo  (traas. 
into  English  by  Somers),  another  form  of  the 
same  subject,  La  LiberU  commerdaU  et  Us  resvUals 
du  train  de  commerce  de  I860  (1869),  Bv<^ 
appeared  at  the  time  when  the  commercial  treaties 
wth  England  and  other  countries  began  to  be 
given  up,  and  Le  change  et  la  dradation,  1869, 
Svo,  when  the  bank  question  and  the  monetary 
question  were  being  discussed.  The  latter  subject 
was  treated  on  more  directly  in  Vor  et  t argent 
(Svo,  1870).  He  also  translated  two  remarkable 
and  original  works.  Petit  traictie  de  la  premUre 
invention  des  monnoies,  by  Nicholas  Ohehme.  Bishop 
of  Lisieux,  written  in  1376,  and  Train  de  la 
monnaie,  by  Nicholas  Copernicus,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  (1526) — the  two  form  a large  voluffie, 
published  in  1864.  We  need  only  notice  among 
many  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  the  day,  P,.esuUats 
icorwmiques  du  payement  de  la  contributions  de 
guerre  en  AUemagne  et  en  France,  1874,  which 
consisted  mainly  of  extracts  fimm  different  puUiea- 
tions  with  which  he  was  connected  and  which  are 
quoted  below.  He  also  wrote  in 
et  de  jurisprudence  (1834-50),  and  for  Le  slide 
a daily  paper,  from  1837  to  1848,  for  the  Rerue 
des  deux  mondes,  from  1857  to  1868  ; finally 
for  Journal  des  Sconomistes  and  the  Compte  rend* 
des  sSaiuxs  de  I’Academie  des  sciences,  morales, 
et  politiques,  from  the  date  of  their  commencement 
(1842)  till  his  death.  From  1843  onwards  he  was 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  political  economy,  of  which 
he  became  vice-president  in  1858  ; and  w£is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  statistical  society  of  Paris,  and 
president  from  1874. 

[Simile  Levasseur,  La  vie  et  les  trarnux  de 
iVolowski,  8vo,  1877. — Ant.  EouUlet,  Wdousld, 
sa  vie  et  ses  travaux,  Svo,  1880. — J.  Rambaud, 
L’osuvre  Sconomiqtie  de  L.  Wolowsld,  Svo,  1SS2.] 

A.  a £. 

WOMEN’S  WAGES.  See  Wages 
Women. 

WOOD,  W.  (fl.  about  1724),  a Bristol  iron 
merchant,  notorious  through  his  purchase  of  a 
patent  for  the  issue  of  copper  coins  in  Ireland. 
The  agitation  thus  produced,  and  fanned  by  th 

Drapi  er’s  Letters  (see  also  Swi  FT,  Jonathan), 

was  stopped  by  cancelling  the  obnoxious  jiatcn^ 
with  compensation  to  Wood,  who  at  first  refusei 
to  jneld  up  liis  privilege. 

[Lecky,  biographical  introduction  to  Swft 
Prose  H’orfes  (London,  1897),  pp.  Ixi-lxxv.] 

c.  F.  B. 

WORK,  REGULATION  OF.  See  Inpui 
TRY,  Organisation  of;  Larour  in  Relatio> 
TO  THE  Lawl 
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Workhouse,  p.  672  ; Workhou.se  Test,  p.  674.  W-' 

Workhouse. — A workhouse  ma}'  be  defineo|I  i* 
as  an  institution  supjwrtcd  by  the  poor-raK  Mg 
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for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  aged,  sick,  casual, 
and  able-bodied  poor  and  their  children.  By 
consideriug  the  history  of  poor  relief  in  regard 
to  these  classes,  we  may  trace  how  the  work- 
house  has  been  developed. 

Before  any  legal  system  of  relief  for  the  “impotent” 
was  introduced,  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  were  in  some 
measure  provided  for  in  hospitals  or  by  alms.  Legis- 
lation (12  Rich.  II.  c.  7)  first  required  the  impotent 
to  abide  in  the  place  where  they  were  ; then  (22  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  12)  licensed  them  to  beg  within  appointed  limits  ; 
then  (27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  25)  provided  that  alms  should  be 
collected  for  them ; then  (1  Ed.  VI.  c.  3)  ordered  that 
they  should  be  lodged  in  convenient  houses  and  em- 
ployed, “if  not  so  lame  and  impotent  but  that  they 
may  work " ; and  then  (14  Eliz.  c.  6)  no  longer  suffered 
them  to  beg,  but  provided  for  them  “in  hospitals  or 
‘other  abiding  or  working  houses,'"  or  (89  Eliz.  c.  S) 
supported  them  by  necessary  relief  out  of  the  rates. 
This  act,  and  the  Poor  Law  Act  (48  Eliz.  c.  2)  still  in 
force,  provide  generally  for  raising  competent  sums  of 
money  for  the  “necessary  relief"  of  the  “lame,  im- 
potent, old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being 
poor  and  not  able  to  work."  It  did  not  provide  “hos- 
pitals or  other  abiding  or  working  houses  " for  them ; 
but,  apart  from  outdoor  relief,  they  would  continue  to 
be  lodged  in  such  houses  and  in  almshouses.  (The 
Hospitals,  part  of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  relief,  were 
in  many  instances  municipalised.  Cp.  in  Henry  VIII. 's 
and  Ed.  VI.  'a  reigns,  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s, 
and  St  Peter’s  Hospital  at  Bristol,  which  became  the 
workhouse.)  In  the  workhouses  of  9 Geo.  i.  7,  they 
would  be  maintained  and  possibly  employed  (cp. 
Gilbert’s  Act).  At  the  present  time  workhouses 
are,  in  fact,  in  great  part  “ hospitals  ” or  almshouses 
for  the  “impotent.”  To  a limits  extent  employment 
or  occupation  is  provided  for  them.  Tlie  sick  are  pro- 
vided for  in  sick  wards,  or,  in  the  larger  towns,  in 
separate  poor-law  infirmaries.  They  are  not  specially 
referred  to  in  43  Eliz.,  but  are  included  in  the  “others 
not  able  to  work.” 

The  casual  poor,  or  vagrants,  were  punished  in  various 
ways,  and  subsequently  (18  Eliz.  and  39  Eliz.)  committed 
to  work  in  houses  of  correction,  which  also  bore  the 
name  of  workhouses — the  word  now  applied  to  a house 
of  correction  in  the  United  States.  Aftenvards,  in 
its  later  form,  the  workhouse  of  the  poor  law,  with  its 
casual  ward,  met  the  needs  of  the  casual  poor  or  vagrant. 
Ike  house  of  correction  became  and  remained  a prison 
for  offenders  under  the  vagrancy  acts. 

Next,  as  to  the  able-bodied  poor : poor  relief  is  closely 
related  to  labour  que-stions.  At  any  time  of  difficulty 
the  questions  of  wage,  vagrancy,  and  the  care  of  the 
aged  or  “impotent,"  ari.se  almost  simultaneously. 
Statutes  and  the  history  of  the  workhouse  Indicate  this. 
Tlie  able-bodied  poor  person,  “ not  exercising  any  craft, 
nor  having  whereon  to  live,”  under  a system  of  regu- 
lating wages  by  law,  was  required  (23  Ed.  III.)  to  serve 
at  the  accustomed  wage,  with  committal  to  jail  as  a 

I penalty.  And  on  this  system,  if  employment  were 

i he  would,  on  the  other  hand  (as  in  18  Eliz.  c.  3), 
i "^**'h  work  if  willing  to  labour.  Accordingly 

(39  Eliz.),  he  was  to  be  supplied  with  work  on  profitable 
without  or  within  a house  of  correction  possessed 
nr  the  necessary  stock.  This  general  provision  is  limited 
n u * Eliz.)  to  the  setting  to  work  of 

children  and  “such  persoms  as,  being  married  or  un- 
■ having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  use  no 

r j .pry  or  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by.” 
• f,®  V act  no  mention  is  made  of  a workhouse  ; but,  as 
pa  been  shown,  the  thing  already  existed. 

two  interpretations  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  and  two 
meories,  have  dominated  at  different  times.  One,  which 
rather  with  39  Eliz.,  would  Impose  on  the 
^erseers  the  provision  of  work  to  all  poor  and  needy 
li  » rv?"®  being  willing  to  labour.  This  coincided  with 
U (-hat  the  labour  of  the  poor  might  be  made 

thn"  1 as  educational  and  disciplinary,  and 

II  ;Cd  to  the  workhouse  being  adapted  to  a “ house 

11  aVis®  as  in  Gilbert’s  Act,  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83, 

w areas  incorporated  under  it  from  the 

i **'  harmonised  with  the 

Qfl-P.  “at  employment  should  be  provided  for  the  poor 
il  usoh"*®  f*"®  house,  and  that  the  workhouse  should  bo 
j ®a'y  for  the  aged  and  infirm — t.e.  as  an  abiding  or 
i '’OL.  Ill 


working  house,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  its  old,  possibly 
its  original  use.  These  two  conceptions  had  great  in- 
fluence at  different  times,  but  especiaily  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  The  failure  of  the  house  of 
industry  and  industrial  farm  was  due  to  the  following 
amongst  other  causes.  The  work  depended  on  contracts, 
and  the  failure  to  obtain  contracts — especially  at  times 
of  commercial  depression — threw  the  whole  organisation 
of  indoor  relief  out  of  gear.  The  contracts  were  accepted 
on  terms  of  pauper  labour,  and  were  often  of  little  or 
no  profit.  Thus  the  workman  outside  was  effectively 
undersold.  The  labour  in  the  workhouse  was  frequently 
undisciplined  and  bad  ; and  the  paupers  were  so  trouble- 
some to  manage  that  tliey  were  often  left  absolutely 
idle.  To  carry  on  a farm,  outside  labour  had  at  times 
to  be  procured,  while  in  winter  work  enough  could  not 
be  provided,  and  the  people  had  to  be  put  on  the  roads. 
There  was  a disinclination  to  refer  people  to  the  work- 
house  as  a house  of  industry,  and  thus  after  a few  years 
it  failed  to  serve  as  a test. 

The  other  theory  relied  on  a strict  interpretation  of 
the  words  quoted  above  from  the  Poor  Law  Act.  It 
insisted  that  the  position  of  the  pauper  should  be  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  workman,  and 
that  the  poor  law  had  to  provide  necessary  relief  to 
the  able-bodied  on  this  condition,  and  had  not  to  furnish 
employment  to  the  poor  at  large.  On  this  theory  the 
workhouse  became  a poorhouse  for  the  maintenance  and 
employment  of  those  who  would  accept  “ the  offer  of 
the  house,”  i.e.  relief  on  the  less  eligible  condition.  The 
plan  succeeded  in  several  parishes  for  a time  about  the 
year  1722  (9  Geo.  I.  7),  and  in  other  instances  here  and 
there,  proving  its  efficacy  at  the  period  of  extreme 
pauperisation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  afterwards  revived  under  new  conditions  in  1834 
under  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  (4  & 6 Will.  IV.  c.  76), 
when  pauperism  was  wide-spread,  and  the  administration 
of  poor  relief  was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  union 
workhouse  was  then  established  (see  Union,  Poor 
Law),  and  by  the  outdoor  relief  prohibitory  (1844)  and 
regulation  (1852)  orders,  framed  under  § 52  of  the  new 
Poor  Law  Act,  relief  to  able-bodied  men  was  refused 
except  in  the  house,  while  a central  authority,  the  poor- 
law  commission  or  board,  was  established  to  give  unity 
and  guidance  to  the  new  administration.  By  the  outdoor 
labour  test  order  (1842)  permission  was  given  to  the 
guardians,  at  times  of  distress,  to  relieve  able-bodied 
men  out  of  the  house  in  return  for  a task  of  work,  on 
the  understanding  that  half  the  relief  at  least  was  given 
in  kind  ; and  in  the  regulation  order,  which  applies  to 
most  large  towns,  this  plan  was  adopted  without  the 
proviso  required  by  the  test  order  that  it  should  apply 
only  to  times  of  distress,  and  subject  to  report  to  Ihe 
poor-law  board.  Thus  the  rigour  of  the  new  poor  law 
was  modified  conditionally  at  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians.  The  result,  towards  w’hich  no  doubt  other 
causes  have  co-operated,  has  been  an  enormous  reduction 
of  able-bodied  pauperism.  Thus  in  1850,  when  already 
it  had  been  largely  diminished,  it  was  1‘2  per  cent  of 
the  population  above  fifteen  years  of  age ; but  in  1891 
it  was  only  0’5.  With  regard  to  the  aged  the  test  was 
not  pushed,  but  the  poor-law  commissioners  advised 
its  use  to  prevent  “partial”  relief,  i.e.  relief  to  persons 
who  have  “some,”  not  “no,”  means.  The  commis- 
sioners advised  the  erection  of  workhouses  for  different 
classes,  and  recent  reform  appears  to  bo  taking  that 
direction. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  from  the  economic  stand- 
point, any  other  policy  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  than 
that  of  1834  is  defensible.  Tliere  is  now  no  state 
regulation  of  wage  to  justify  as  its  counterpart  the 
provision  of  work  to  the  poor  and  needy  generally  ; and 
if  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  or  in  substitution  of  wages,  is 
injurious,  it  follows  that,  in  the  main,  those  relieved 
should  be  so  assisted  as  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in- 
dustrially a negative  quantity.  The  offer  of  the  house 
ensures  that,  if  they  accept  relief,  this  will  be  the 
result. 

With  regard  to  the  workhouse  for  children  — in  the 
“house  of  industry”  the  labour  of  children  was  of  great 
importance.  Now  education  In  district  or  separate 
schools,  or  in  country  unions  at  the  public  elementary 
schools,  has  taken  its  place. 

[Bum,  History  of  the  Poor  Law,  1704. — Eden,  State  oj 
the  Poor, 1701. — Golding,  Historical  Account  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Southwark,  1819. — Poor  I>aw  Commissioners, 
Report  (large  edition),  1834  ; and  Annual  Reports,  1835, 
1836,  especially  Appendices  and  Inspectors’  Reports.— 
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WORKHOUSE  TEST— WORKMEN’S  BUDGETS  (ENGLISH) 


Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem,  1896. — Poor  Law  Orders, 

Macinorran  and  Lushington,  1890. — Annual  Reports  of 
Local  Government  Board.  — “The  State  and  the  Un- 
employed,” Charity  Organisation  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  439, 

1893 ; and  generally  Ashley,  Economic  History,  vol.  1. 
pt.  2,  1893.]  0.  8.  L. 

WORKHOUSE  TEST.  By  the  workhouse 
test,  as  it  is  called,  relief  is  granted  by  the 
poor-law  guardians  on  the  condition  that  the 
applicant  accepts  an  order  for  admission  to  the 
workhouse  or  poorhouse.  The  method  appears 
to  have  come  into  vogue  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.  By  9 Geo.  I.  c.  7 (1723) 
parishes  were  enabled  to  combine  to  provide  a 
workhouse,  and  “any  poor  person ” who  refused 
to  enter  the  house  lost  his  title  to  relief. 

Wherever  and  so  long  as  the  test  was  applied, 
it  reduced  pauperism. 

The  poor-law  commissioners  of  1834  adopted 
as  “the  first  and  most  essential  of  all  condi- 
tions ” applicable  to  all  administration  of  poor 
relief,  for  which  funds  were  levied  compulsorily, 
the  principle  that  the  situation  of  the  “indi- 
vidual relieved”  should  “not,  on  the  whole, 
be  made  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the 
situation  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the 
lowest  class.”  They  based  this  principle  both 
on  evidence  which  showed  that  necessary  relief 
given  conditionally  on  admission  to  a well- 
regulated  workhouse,  or  under  similar  restric- 
tions, tended  to  reduce  pauperism  ; and  on  the 
observation,  that,  while  others  applied  freely 
for  relief,  non -parishioners — who  could  only 
obtain  it  after  they  had  been  passed  back  to 
their  parish, — did  not  apply  for  it,  since  relief 
subject  to  removal  was  less  “eligible”  than 
self-maintenance.  In  their  report  they  applied 
the  principle  more  particularly  to  able-bodied 
men,  and  advised  its  adoption  in  the  form  of 
an  - oSer  of  maintenance  to  them  in  a well- 
managed  workhouse,  where  the  necessaries  of 
life  only  would  be  provided,  and  where,  in 

Budget  (for  one  Tear)  of  a Nottingham  working -tanner’s  family,  1888  (condensed).  Reduced  from 

French  currency  and  weights. 

RECEIPTS. 


general,  as  much  labour  would  be  required! 
as  would  be  done  by  the  independent  labourer 
outside.  The  applicant  is  thus  made  the  i 
arbiter,  and  has  to  make  his  choice  between 
relief  under  unattractive  conditions  and  main- 1 
tenance  by  his  own  exertions-  If  the  two] 
restrictions  just  mentioned  be  neglected  theJ 
test  w'ill  lose  its  efiBcacy.  Residence  in  thej 
workhouse  may  then  become  more  eligible  thanJ 
independence — a danger  that  cannot  be  oon-j 
sidered  altogether  visionary  if  the  standard  of| 
comfort  in  the  house  tends  to  rise  above  that! 
of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class,  i 
Since  1834  the  policy  sketched  by  the  com- 
missioners has,  with  limitations,  b^n  enforoedl 
tmder  the  orders  of  the  poor  law,  now  the! 
local  government,  board. 

For  results,  see  article  Wohkhocses.  c.  s-  l. 

WORKMEN’S  BUDGETS  are  statement 
compiled  from  information  furnished  by  working-j 
men  of  their  income,  its  sources,  nature,  and 
amount,  and  their  expenditure  with  details  ol| 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  commodities  pur- 
chased. Such  budgets  have  long  been  reganle " 
as  forming  the  basis  of  social  statistics,  giving 
the  only  means  of  knowing  the  economid 
condition  of  a people,  and  of  tracing  the  relative 
progress  of  different  nations  towards  civilisatio 
and  economic  independence,  of  studying  th^ 
effect  of  climate  on  custom,  and  of  estimating 
the  incidence  of  indirect  taxation.  Mnc 
attention  has  been  given,  especially  by  thd 
school  of  Le  Play  (see  Le  Plat)  and  at  inter-j 
national  congresses,  to  the  collection  of  budget 
in  their  most  scientific  and  easily  comjiaxabld 
form.  The  following  budget,  which  shows  thd 
approved  method  of  tabulation  for  international 
comparisons,  and  indicates  the  chief  points 
be  studied,  is  from  Lcs  ouvriers  dcs  deux  : 

(see  Le  Play). 


In  kind. 


In  money. 


From  Capital — 

Real  Property 

Personal  Property — Cash,  £8  . . . . 

Implements  for  trade  . . . .£0  6 

,,  for  domestic  work  . . 2 10  . 

Right  to  trades-union  benefit  balanced  by  subscription 
Gifts ... 


Wages  of  head  of  family  . 

eldest  son  (lithographer)  . 
second  son  (clerk)  . 
daughter  (lace  maker) 

„ (hat  maker) 

„ (lace  maker) 
Household  work  (mother  and  daughter) 
Mending  clothes  .... 

Washing 

Home  Industry — 

Household  washing 


Approx, 
s.  d. 


284  days  at  6 

8 

284 

6 

10 

106 

ft 

2 

0 

286 

tl 

3 

3 

208 

ft 

2 

0 

286 

ft 

1 

n 

215 

ft 

0 

0 

77 

*t 

1 

2j 

20 

It 

2 

5 

Family  : father,  aged  65  ; mother,  54  ; two  sons,  22  and  19 ; 
four  daughters,  29,  25,  13,  11. 


£ s.  d. 


0 2 6 


4 12  5 
2 8 0 


1 15  5 


£ s.  d. 


0 0 3 


94  12 
82  16 
10  12 
46  6 
20  16 
17  7 


8 18  4 


272  11  7 


Percentage  I 
of  Total 


ss-s 

t9-U 

5- S 
16-5 

7-k 

6- t 

is 

•9 


n 


200' 


Total . 


£281  9 11 


I 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Weight  in 
lbs.  approx. 

Price  per  lb. 
approx. 

Total  I 

Value  of 
goods  con- 
sumed in 
kind. 

Expenses. 
Money  spent. 

Percentage 
of  Total. 

I.  Food. 

s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

(a)  Food  consumed  at  home. 

Cereals — 

Bread 

3691 

0 

IT 

16  lU 

10 

Fats— 

Butter 

201 

1 

0-6 

10  11 

li 

Lard 

57 

0 

7 

1 IS 

Si 

OU 

4-4 

1 

1-2 

0 4 

Si 

Dairy  produce — 

MUk 

5 16 

6 

Eggs  (108  dozen) .... 

108  doz. 

Is.  per  doz. 

5 8 

0 

Cheese 

229 

0 

7-9 

7 9 

9 

Jfeot  and  Fish — 

Beef 

606 

0 

7 

17  IS 

0 

Veal 

22 

0 

8-8 

0 16 

0 

Glutton 

688 

0 

6T 

17  9 

B 

Pork 

44 

0 

7 

1 S 

7 

Fowls 

9 

0 

8-5 

0 6 

Fish 

476 

0 

4-4 

8 IS 

Si 

Vegetables  and  Fruit — 

Potatoes 

3669 

0 

0-95 

14  IS 

10 

Greens 

1153 

0 

0'75 

S IS 

5 

Boots 

115 

0 

0-5 

0 4 

S 

Onions 

58 

0 

1-3 

0 6 

B 

Tomatoes 

18 

0 10-7 

0 16 

0 

Fruit  

498 

0 

1-2 

S 10 

10 

Condiments  and  Stimulants— 

Salt 

115 

0 

0-2 

0 s 

1 

Pepper 

4-4 

0 

7 

0 s 

7 

Vinegar  . . . . 

*29 

0 

2-4 

0 B 

8h 

Sugar  

459 

0 

2-2 

4 S 

Si 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa 

150 

1 

8-3 

IS  11 

4 

Fermented  drinks — 

Beer 

IS  16 

0 

Wine 

1 0 

0 

Whisky 

5 11 

4 

(i)  Food  and  drink  outside  house 

UO  15 

«i 

Total  Food  . 

193  10 

4 

68-8 

II.  Dwellino  Expenses — 

Rent 

13  0 

0 

Furniture 

5 0 

0 

Coal  . . ... 

4 4 

6 

Light  (Gas,  £1 :6:6;  Candles,  12s 

6d.)  . 

1 19 

0 

Total  II. 

SU  3 

6 

8-6 

III.  Clothes — 

Father  and  sons : bought  . 

lU  0 

0 

home-made  (including  repairs)  . 

£1  19  S 

Mother  and  girls : bought . 

18  16 

0 

home-made  (including  repairs) 

s Is  in 

washing  (cost  if  done  outside) 

• 

u B Hi 

s s 

1 

Total  III. 

8 IS  u 

SU  18 

1 

15-6 

Iv.  Ikstruction,  Recreation,  Medical  Attendance— 

Religion 

S 14 

7 

Education 

0 19 

8 

Music  and  books 

0 9 

7 

Charity 

1 3 

0 

Amusements : Tobacco,  theatres,  dancing  lessons,  £4 : 16s. 

Enter 

tainments : Newspapers,  £1 

5:8 

6 1 

8 

Doctors  and  Medicine 

1 0 

0 

Total  IV. 

IS  8 

6 

4.4 

'•  Expenses  connected  with  Bt-Indostries,  Debts 

Taxes,  and 

Insurance — 

Debts  and  Taxes,  nil  . 

Interest  on  value  of  tools  . 

0 0 

3 

Subscription  to  trades-union  balanced  by  potential  benefit 

Savings,  principally  of  the  young  girls 

7 10  11 

2-7 

Totals 

■ 

• 

8 18  i 

S7S  11 

7 

S81 

'9  11 

100- 

1 
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Budget  (Week)  of  a shepherd  (Dorset).  Fro-n 
the  Labour  Commission,  1893,  Tlje  Agri- 
cultural Labourer,  vol.  i.  part  v.  For  other 
budgets  see  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant - 
Commissioners,  passim. 

Family : a shepherd,  wife,  and  three  children, 
aged  one  to  six  years. 

Receipts  per  week — s.  d. 

Mail’s  wages  (house,  garden,  wood,  and 

potato-patch  free) 12  0 

Expenditure  per  week — 

Six  loaves 3 0 

Milk,  7 pints . . . . . . . 0 7 

Tea,  i lb 0 6 

Sugar,  2 lbs 0 4i 

Bacon,  3 lbs. 16 

Butter,  J lb 0 6 

Cheese,  4 lbs. 10 

Meat  (for  Sunday) 10 

Salt,  etc 0 2 

Lights 0 4 

Coal,  i cwt.  .......  0 8 

Soap,  soda,  and  starch  ....  0 5 


10  Oil 


This  is  typical  of  a simple  budget  useful  for 
furnishing  data  for  rough  calculations. 

Collections  of  budgets  are  distinguished  as  in- 
tensive and  extensive.  An  intensive  budget  or 
monograph  is  shown  in  the  tanner’s  budget  here 
given,  the  table  being  accompanied  with  minute 
descriptions  of  the  social  and  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  class  represented.  The  extensive 
method  is  best  illustrated  by  the  mammoth 
collections  of  the  American  labour  bureaux. 
Numerous  “ blanks  ” are  issued  asking  for  income 
and  expenditure  under  a limited  number  of  head- 
ings, and  an  average  budget  of  an  average  familj' 
is  obtained.  All  the  detailed  accuracy  of  Le 
Play’s  method  is  lost,  but  compensation  is  found 
in  the  broadness  of  the  view  obtained,  and  in  the 
elimination  of  individual  errors  by  virtue  of  the 
general  properties  of  large  numbers.  The  two 
methods  are  held  to  be  complementary  to  each  other. 
Inaccuracies  chietly  arise  from  the  neglect  of  sub- 
sidiary earnings,  the  difficulty  of  allowing  for 
income  from  capital  and  subsidiary  earnings,  and 
the  wrong  grouping  of  items,  expenditure  on 
luxuries  being  badly  entered.  There  is  also  a 
risk  that  budgets  may  give  too  favourable  a view 
of  the  thrift  and  consequently  of  the  well-being  of 
the  working  classes. 

'The  general  results  obtained  by  a comparative 
study  of  budgets  are  summed  up  by  Dr.  Engel 
thus  : — The  greater  the  income,  the  smaller  the 
relative  percentage  of  outlay  for  subsistence.  Tlie 
percentage  of  outlay  for  clothing  is  approximately 
the  same,  whatever  the  income.  The  percentage 
of  outlay  for  lodging,  or  rent,  and  for  fuel  and 
light,  is  invariably  the  same,  whatever  the  income. 
As  the  income  increases  in  amount  the  percentage 
of  outlay  for  “sundries”  becomes  greater  (quoted 
from  16th  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labour,  Mass.,  p.  152). 

[Wages,  Nominal  and  Real.  Le  Play,  Lcs 
ouvriers  europeens.  Compte  rendu  des  tramux 
du  congris  gcnfral  de  statistique  A BruxeUcs, 
Jan.  1853;  preliminary  discussion.  — Bulletin 
de  Vinstitui  international  de  statistique,  lome  ii. 
Engel  ; tome  iii.  Gudriu  ; tome  v.  Cheysson  et 


I’oqud,  with  bibliography ; tome  vL  vol.  L,  Ogle, 
and  vol.  ii.,  Landolt,  with  bibliography  ; tome  ix. 
Engel,  analysis  of  Salaires  et  budgets  ouvrures  en 
Belgique,  1891. — Gruber,  Die  Uaushallung  der 
arbedtenden  Klassen,  thorough  diGcassion  of  and 
reference  to  continental  budgets.  — For  English 
budgets  see  Eden,  The  Slate  of  the  Poor,  1797. — 
Daniel  Davies,  TheCaseof  Labourers  in  Husbandry, 
1795  ; The  Companion  to  the  British  Almaruui, 
1834. — Kebbel,  The  Agrundtural  Labourer,  1857. 
— Journal  of  the  Slot.  Sac.,  London,  1841,  p.  320; 
1861,  Purdy  ; 1893,  Higgs  (complete  diBcustion^. 
— Schulze-Gaevemitz,  The  Cotton  Trade  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  trans.  1895. — Tuekett, 
J.  D.,  Past  and  Present  State  of  the  Labr-uring 
Population,  1846. — R.  D.  Barter,  The  Taxation 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  1869. — Government  publi- 
cations : Statemmts  made  by  men  in  London 
(c.  5228,  1887)  and  Returns  of  Exprendilure  oj 
Working-men  (c.  5861,  1889) ; 1st  Annual  Export 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland,  pp. 
32-37.  For  American  budgets  see  the  following 
reports  (numbers  indicate  years) : — Washington, 
1st,  6th,  7th  ; Senate  reports,  retail  prices,  1692, 
wholesale  prices,  1893  ; Conn.,  1888  ; IlL,  1660. 
’82,  ’84;  Kans.,  1885,  ’87,  ’88,  ’89;  Me,,  1867, 
’89,  ’91  ; Mas.s.,  1872,  ’73,  ’74.  ’75,  ’84  : Mich.. 
1893  ; Miss.,  1889-91  ; Nebr.,  1890  ; R.  L.  1687- 
88  ; N.  J.,  1879,  ’80,  ’83,  ’85,  ’86  ; Ohio,  1677, 
’78,  ’79,  ’80,  ’85,  ’86;  Pa.,  1878,  1878-9,  ’87. 
— Goold,  The  Social  Condition  of  Labour,  1893,  or| 
Lm, Reforme Sociale\89 A. — V.  Studnitz,  Xordameri- 
kanische  ArbeiterverhaUnisse  1879. — For  European 
budgets,  see  Ballin,  Der  ffaushalt  der  arbeiiertden\ 
Klassen  (bibliography),  1883.  — Blanqui,  Dcs\ 
classes  ouvrieres  en  France  pendant  Vannk:  1848. 
— Dehn  in  Hirth’s  A nnalen  des  deutschen  Reiches, 
1880,  1881,  and  1882  ; see  also  1877  (Goltz), 
Goltz,  LXe  Lage  der  lAndlichen  Arheiter 
deutschen  Reich,  1875,  and  others. — Laspeyri 
in  Concordia,  a working-class  newspaper,  Berlini 
1875. — V.  Lengerke,  Die  l&ndliche  ATbeiierfrage.,^ 
1849. — Duepdtiaux,  Budgets  Ranomiques  des  cla^i 
ouvrieres  en  Belgique,  1855. — Singer,  Uniersuch 
U7tgen  iiber  die  sozialen  Zust&nde  in  den  Fabrik- 
hezirken  des  nordSsUichen  Bohmen  , 1885.  Report.' 
of  H.M.  consuls  on  the  condition  of  the  industri^ 
classes  in  foreign  countries,  1870-72,  See  alsi 
Engel,  Das  Rechnungsbuch  der  Ha^isfrau,  188: 
.and  La  r^forme  socialc,  1892,  pp.  680  and  687 
and  Jl.arshall,  Principles  of  bkanomics,  189.5.  p 
191. — Salaire  et  durfe  d^i  travail  dans  I'industri 
frangaisc,  1897. — Hirschberg,  Die  soziale  Tagt 
der  arbeitenden  Klassen  in  Berlin,  1897. — Stott* 
stisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin,  rii  and  auii.] 

A.  u B. 

Workmen’s  Budgets  are  detailed  statements 
of  the  income  and  exi>euditure  of  working 
men  classified  in  such  a way  as  to  shov 
the  sources  of  income  and  the  expendituit 
(absolute  and  relative)  for  the  satisfaction  o 
various  wants  such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education,  etc.  The  primary  object  is  to  givt 
a picture  of  the  condition  of  the  working  class, 
and  to  comjiare  its  well-being  among  differeni 
nations  and  at  dilferent  times  in  the  sam 
country  (progress  of  the  working  cla-sses).  h 


» 
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secondary  object  is  to  provide  data  for  a theory 
of  consumption  by  measuring  the  relative  ex- 
penditure in  different  directions,  and  the  varia- 
tions due  to  differingsize  of  income  and  of  family. 
Practical  use  may  be  made  of  the  budgets  in 
estimating  the  burden  of  taxation  on  different 
classes,  in  considering  the  possibility  of  exclud- 
ing women  and  children  from  factories,  in 
inaugurating  measures  to  encourage  thrift  and 
saving,  etc. 

Method. — Tliere  are  various  methods  of  preparing 
workmen’s  budgets  ; they  are  commonly  classified 
as  intensive  and  extensive.  The  intensive  consists 
of  the  detaOed  study  of  a single  working  man’s 
family  by  some  person  intimately  acquainted  with 
its  condition,  and  who  gets  his  information  at  first 
hand.  The  most  famous  example  of  this  method 
is  the  Le  Play  monograph  (see  Le  Play).  Such  a 
monograph  gives  the  history,  character,  and  social 
environment  of  each  family,  as  weU  as  an  estimate 
of  the  sources  of  income  and  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture. These  minute  biographies  give  us  interesting 
pictures  of  social  life,  but  they  depend  for  their 
truthfulness  upon  the  tact  and  knowledge  of  the 
observer,  and  are  so  few  in  number  that  it  seems 
rash  to  regard  them  as  typical  of  the  whole  work- 
ing class.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  budgets  pub- 
lished by  Cheysson  and  "I'oque,  there  is  only  one 
from  the  United  States,  a miner  in  California.  A 
second  method,  advocated  by  Engel  and  explained 
in  great  detail  by  Landolt,  may  also  be  classed  as 
intensive.  It  consists  in  persuading  a workman 
to  keep  an  exact  account  for  a certain  period  (say 
a year)  of  all  items  of  income  and  expenditure, 
giving  quantities  and  prices  of  commodities  pur- 
chased. These  items  are  then  classified  by  the 
observer,  who  must  also  add  explanations  in  regard 
to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  family  (Landolt, 
Uaushodt-Statistik). 

The  extensive  method  is  to  collect  from  a large 
number  of  families  statements  of  their  income  and 
estimates  of  their  chief  items  of  expenditure. 
Merely  sending  out  schedules  to  be  filled  out  by 
working  men  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  failure. 
Thus  in  1887,  730  schedules  were  sent  out  by 
the  labour  correspondent  of  the  board  of  trade 
(England)  to  selected  workmen,  trade  - union 
officials,  and  co-operators,  asking  for  information 
Qpon  their  family  income  and  expenditure.  Only 
36  returns  were  received,  of  which  2 were  too 
imperfect  for  publication.  An  important  modi- 
fication of  the  extensive  method  is  to  have  the 
schedules  filled  out  under  the  supervision  of  an 
official  who  makes  a personal  visit  to  each  family. 
% this  method  the  United  States  department  of 
labour  in  1890  collected  budgets  of  5284  families, 
tcpresenting  27,577  persons.  Of  these  3265  could 
oc  treated  as  normal  families,  and  the  results 
analysed  and  tabulated.^  The  investigation  covered 
families  employed  in  nine  industries  (cotton, 
Woollen,  glass,  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  steel,  bituminous 

' .‘‘By  normal  family  is  meant  one  with  the  following 
attributes.  It  has  no  boarders  or  dependents  ; it  does 
not  own  its  dwelling  - place ; it  has  an  expenditure 
for  rent,  fuel,  lighting,  clothing,  and  food  ; it  has 
^il  I ^ finsband  and  a wife  ; it  has  nob  more  than  live 
miuren,  no  one  of  whom  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age." 

Annual  lieport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lahour, 
‘“•'ll  pt.  ii.  p,  858. 


coal,  coke,  and  iron  ore),  and  distributed  among 
24  states  of  the  United  States,  and  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Switzerland. 
In  the  United  States  famUies  were  also  dis- 
tinguished according  to  nationality. 

The  advantage  of  the  extensive  method  is  that 
it  gives  us  material  for  comparing  the  expenditure 
of  families  with  different  incomes,  of  different 
size,  of  different  country,  of  difl'erent  nationality 
living  in  the  same  country  {e.g.  American,  Irish, 
German,  etc.  in  the  United  States),  of  the  same 
nationality  at  home  and  in  a new  country  (e.g. 
British  iron  workers  in  England  and  the  United 
States),  and  in  different  occupations.  The  inten- 
sive method  (Le  Play)  gives  the  best  picture  of 
the  actual  life  of  the  labourer,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  accurate.  But  the  extensive  method 
has  its  use  in  the  directions  just  mentioned. 

For  most  of  the  comparisons  mentioned  above 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  common  basis,  for  it  is 
obviously  absurd  to  compare  the  expenditure  of 
a family  composed  of  two  adults  with  that  of  a 
family  with  from  two  to  five  children.  The  famous 
Belgian  inquiry  of  1853  (Ducp4tiaux)  sought 
typical  families  composed  of  a man,  wife,  and  four 
children  of  the  age  of  sixteen,  twelve,  six,  and  two 
years.  This  greatly  embarrasses  the  investigation, 
for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  families  exactly  so 
constituted  which  lend  themselves  to  the  investiga- 
tion in  other  respects.  A second  method  is  to 
count  two  children  as  equal  to  one  adult  and  use 
the  adult  as  the  standard.  The  American  depart- 
ment of  labour  uses  a rough  system  of  weights. 
A consuming  power  is  attributed — 

To  husbands  of 100  units 

To  wives  of 90  „ 

To  children  from  11  to  14  years  inclusive  of  90  ,, 

’To  ,,  ,,  I ,,  13  ,,  ,,  75  ,, 

To  „ ,,  4 „ 6 ,,  „ 40  „ 

To  ,,  ,,  1 ,,  5 ,,  ,,  15  ,, 

For  purposes  of  comparison  100  units  is  taken 
as  the  standard.  Engel  takes  as  basis  1 for  the 
infant  and  adds  ^ for  each  year,  making  3 for 
the  age  of  twenty  which  is  a maximum  for  women, 
and  3'5  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  which  is  the 
maximum  for  men.  A family  composed  of  man, 
wife,  and  four  children,  of  the  ages  ten,  eight,  six, 
and  four  years,  would  count  as  1 3‘3  units  or  “ quets  ” 
(from  Quetelet),  as  Engel  calls  them  ; while  another 
family  with  four  children,  but  of  the  ages  eighteen, 
sixteen,  fourteen,  and  twelve  years,  would  count 
as  16‘5  units  or  “quets.”  By  this  convention,  com- 
parison may  be  made  between  budgets  from  differ- 
ent sources,  however  various  the  size  of  the  family. 

Results. — The  chief  results  obtained  from  family 
budgets  thus  far  is  to  show  certain  relations  be- 
tween expenditure  for  food,  clothing,  rent,  fuel, 
and  other  objects,  and  that  these  proportions  vary 
for  incomes  of  different  size  accoidiug  to  fixed 
rules.  This  was  shown  clearly  by  Engel  in  1857 
on  the  basis  of  the  Belgian  budgets  of  1853,  and 
his  results  may  be  reproduced  here  as  the  earliest 
of  these  comparative  tables.  The  Belgian  budgets 
were  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

I.  Class — Very  poor  families  with  average  income  of 

648'68  francs. 

II.  Class — Poor  families  with  average  income  of 

845'44  francs. 

III.  Class— Wei i-to-(lo  families  with  average  Income  of 

1214'44  francs. 
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Items. 

The  Proportionate  Expenditure 
of  a Family  of 

I. 

Class. 

II. 

Class. 

III. 

Class. 

All 

Classes. 

Food  .... 
Clothing  . 

Dwelling  . 

Fuel,  etc.  . 
Furniture,  etc.  . 
Education 
Public  burdens . 

Care  of  health  . 
Personal  service 

% 

70-89 

11-74 

8-72 

5-63 

0-64 

0- 36 
0-16 

1- 68 
0-19 

% 

67-37 

13-16 

8-33 

5-51 

1-16 

1-06 

0-47 

2-78 

0-16 

% 

62-42 

14-03 

9-04 

5-41 

2-31 

1-21 

0-88 

4-30 

0-40 

y 

65-83 

13-26 

8-75 

5-49 

1-68 

0-98 

0-68 

3-25 

0-28 

Total  . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

(Republished  in  Bulletin  de  VInstitut  de  Statis- 
tique,  tome  ir.  Annexe  I.  p.  27.) 

On  the  basis  of  this  table,  and  the  budgets 
published  by  Le  Play,  Engel  formulated  the 
following  law  since  known  by  his  name — that, 
“ the  poorer  a family  is,  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  its  income  necessarily  spent  on  bare  subsistence,” 
and  still  further,  “ that  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  proportion  of  the  income  spent  for 
food  is  an  unfailing  index  of  the  material  well- 
being of  a community”  {Bull.,  etc.,  ix.  p.  26). 

This  earliest  table  may  be  compared  with  the 
latest,  that  of  the  American  department  of  labour, 
which  distributes  the  expenditure  as  follows : 
{Seventh  Annual  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  865.) 

Expenditures  in  Normal  Families  : 
United  States. 


Income. 

Food. 

Rent. 

Cloth- 

ing. 

Fuel  and 
Lighting. 

All  other 
Purposes. 

Under  S200 

% 

49-64 

% 

15-48 

% 

12-82 

% 

8-08 

X 

13-98 

$200-300 

44-26 

14-65 

14-33 

7-65 

19-21 

300-400 

45-59 

14-98 

14-14 

7-02 

18-27 

400-600 

45-08 

16-29 

14-88 

6-62 

18-63 

600-600 

43-84 

15-16 

16-27 

6-60 

19-14 

600-700 

41-18 

15-54 

16-86 

6-86 

21-66 

700-800 

38-89 

16-60 

16-33 

6-80 

28-88 

800-900 

88-09 

16-09 

15-09 

5-25 

26-48 

900-1000 

34-34 

14-96 

16-84 

4-74 

29-12 

1000-1100 

34-74 

16-12 

17-63 

4-60 

28-11 

1100-1200 

30-65 

12-23 

16-51 

8-89 

36-72 

1200  & over 

28-63 

12-59 

15-71 

3-02 

40-05 

All  sizes 

41-05 

15-05 

15-31 

5-91 

22-68 

trated  this  by  giving  in  great  detail  the  absolute 
expenditure  for  different  objects  in  different  in- 
comes, from  under  600  francs  to  over  2000  francs. 
The  expenditure  for  animal  food  is  6'77  times  as 
great  in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  income,  while 
that  for  vegetable  food  is  only  3 "OS  fold.  Clothing 
increases  by  7 "05  fold,  while  expenditure  for  shelter 
is  only  3 "88  times,  and  for  fuel  and  lighting  only 
2 ’73  times  as  great.  The  expenditure  for  moral 
and  intellectual  needs  increases  faster  still ; and 
income  increases  faster  than  outgo.  (The  complete 
table  is  given  in  the  note. ) 

Proportionate  Expenditure  of  different 
Incomes  (Engel,  p.  41). 


Dnder 

600- 

900- 

1200- 

Over 

600 

900 

1200 

2000 

2000 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1.  Food- 
Animal  . , 

1-00 

1-67 

3-01 

4-91 

6-77 

Vegetable 

1-00 

1-37 

1-57 

1-9S 

8-06 

Alcoholic  Liquors 

1-00 

3-10 

5-89 

12-06 

27-80 

Garden  cultivation 

1-00 

2-97 

3-60 

6-80 

2-801 

Total  food  . 

i-oo 

1-47 

1-89 

2-58 

4-01 

2.  Clothing  . 

1-00 

2-06 

2-81 

4-37 

7-05 

3.  Shelter 

1-00 

1-42 

1-73 

2-30 

3-88 

4.  Fuel  and  Light- 

ing  . 

1-00 

1-35 

1-74 

2-28 

2-73 

6.  Care  of  health  . 

1-00 

1-53 

3-24 

5-36 

9-83 

Total  for  physical 

I 

existence  . 

1-00 

1-52 

1-97 

2-76 

4-29 

6.  Intellectual  needs 

1-00 

2-56 

6-78 

20-77 

17-78 

7.  Moral  culture  . 

1-00 

2-00 

5-00 

7-00 

1-00 

8.  Taxes,  etc. . 

1-00 

2-75 

8-50 

19-10 

25-00 

9.  Amusements,  etc. 

1-00 

1-97 

1-75 

s-ss 

5-36 

10.  Miscellaneous  . 

1-00 

14-50 

8-00 

17-00 

21-50 

Total  expenditures 

1-00 

1-24 

1-61 

2-32 

3-55 

Total  income  . 

1-00 

1-55 

2-11 

3-01 

4-68 

Deficit  . 

1-00 

1-46 

1-14 

1-42 

1-57 

In  few  cases  also  is  there  any  detailed  record  o 
the  furniture,  the  condition  of  which  show 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  anything  else  th 
prosperity  or  the  reverse  of  a family.  The  infor 
mation  as  to  the  incomes  would  be  more  useful  i 
the  occupations  also  were  generally  stated.  Wit 
the  incomes  any  supplementary  earnings  shoul 
be  included,  but  it  is  difficult  to  secure  th 
particulars  of  these. 

The  United  States  tables  enable  us  to  trac 
consumption  in  a different  direction,  viz., 
affected  by  increasing  size  of  family.  The  budge 
were  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  childre 
gi\ung  the  following  results  {Sixth  Report,  p. 
679) 


The  proportionate  expenditure 
for  food  decreases  with  increasing 
income  ; that  for  fuel  and  lighting 
also  decreases  ; rent  remains  about 
stationary  ; clothing  inci'eases  with 
increasing  income  ; and  a constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  the  income 
is  .set  free  for  expenditures  outside 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  all  cases  the  absolute  expendi- 
ture increases,  but  it  increases  in 
varying  proportion,  that  is,  the 
demand  is  more  elastic  in  some  cases 
than  in  others.  Engel  has  illus- 


Average  expense  per  family  for 


Size  of  Family. 

Food. 

Cloth- 

ing. 

Rent. 

Fuel. 

Light- 

ing. 

No  children 

$ 

178-39 

$ 

64-88 

$ 

68-75 

$ 

19-78 

$ 

4-61 

One  child  . 

189-20 

77-17 

64-96 

21-66 

4-29 

Two  children 

211-10 

88-64 

76-23 

22-59 

4-56 

Three  children  . 

227-66 

90-15 

78-79 

24-42 

4*77 

Four  children 

238-21 

100-12 

70-91 

24-01 

4-61 

Five  cliildren 

252-72 

109-14 

73-95 

27-03 

4-80 

Total  and  average 

206-87 

82-07 

70-87 

22-43 

4*57 

Sun- 

drie-s. 


$ 

lorTs 

110-66 

94-68 

103- 89 
92-60 

104- 94 


103-18 


Total. 


448-59 
467-84 
492-80 
524-5.S 
625  86 
572-59 
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With  increasing  family,  expenditure  for  food 
and  clothing  increases  very  rapidly — faster  than 
income,  while  rent,  fuel,  and  lighting  increase 
comparatively  little  or  vary  irregularly. 

We  have  thus  instituted  two  comparisons  on  the 
basis  of  the  expenditures  of  families  differing  either 
in  income  or  in  size  of  family.  By  these  means 
we  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  theory  of 
consumption.  It  appears  that  food  requires  an 
expenditure  among  the  lower  classes  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  income.  Still  further,  that 
the  demand  for  food  is  inelastic,  the  proportionate 
amount  devoted  to  it  decreasing  with  increasing 
income.  Although  inelastic,  the  demand  for  food 
is  very  pressing,  increasing  with  the  increasing 
number  of  children,  and  increasing  faster  than  the 
total  income.  The  demand  for  clothing  is  both 
elastic  and  pressing,  increasing  with  increasing 
income,  and  increasing  with  increased  size  of 
family,  and  very  much  faster  than  the  total  in- 
creased income.  The  demand  for  shelter  is  in- 
elastic, and  not  pressing,  decreasing  with  increasing 
income,  and  remaining  nearly  stationary  even  with 
increasing  family.  The  same  may  be  said  to  be 
true  in  regard  to  fuel  and  lighting. 

Other  Uses. — Workmen’s  budgets  suggest  many 
other  comparisons,  as,  for  instance,  between  the 
hbouring  classes  of  different  countries  and  of 
different  nationalities.  Some  comparisons  of  this 
sort  may  be  found  in  the  United  States  Report. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  material  seems 
hardly  accurate  enough  for  safe  generalisation. 
So,  too,  we  have  not  sufficient  material  yet  to 
compare  budgets  of  successive  periods,  in  order  to 
show  whether  income  is  increasing,  and  how  in- 
creasing income  is  spent.  Engel  found  that  incomes 
of  the  working  classes  had  nearly  doubled  in 
Belgium  from  1853  to  1891,  but  that  about  the 
same  proportion  was  stUl  spent  on  food,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  the  food-supply  in  1853  must 
have  been  very  insufficient.  For  further  practical 
application  of  the  facts  learned  from  budgets,  the 
reader  is  referred  especially  to  the  writings  of 
Engel  and  Cheysson. 

[The  most  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  is  that  begun  by  Ernst  Engel  under  the 
title  “ Die  Lebenskosten  belgischer  Arbeiter- 
Familien,”  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  VInstitut 
ifUernationcd  de  Statistique,  tome  ix.  1895.  This 
contains  an  introduction  on  Method,  a critical  ex- 
amination and  elaborate  analysis  of  Belgian  budgets, 
fod  a reprint  of  his  original  essay  published 
•n  1857  on  Die  Productions  und  Consvmptions- 
Verhliltnisse  des  Kiinigreichs  Sachsens.  Engel  in- 
tended to  extend  the  examination  to  all  countries, 
hut  his  death  (1896)  will  probably  make  the  work 
a torso.  Cheysson  and  Toque,  “ Les  budgets  com- 
pares des  cent  monographies  de  families  publides 
dans  ‘ Les ouvriers  Europdens’  et  ‘Les  ouvriers  des 
deux  mondes,’”  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  VIn- 
ftUul  international  de  Statistique,  tome  v.  1890. 
Landolt,  “ Haushaltstatistik."  Bauer  in  Conrad’s 
^IwndwSrterhueh  der  Staatswissenschaften,  s.v. 

Konsumption,”  with  exhaustive  bibliography. 
Higgs,  “ Workmen’s  Budgets,”  Journal  of  Statis- 
Society,  vol.  Ivi.  June  1893.  Sixth  and 
wventh  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Washington,  1890  and  1891.  Numerous 


budgets  have  been  collected  by  state  bureaus  of 
labour  statistics  in  the  United  States,  especially 
Massachusetts,  and  by  private  individuals  in 
various  countries.  Perhaps  the  latest  is  Family 
Budgets,  being  the  income  and  expenses  of  twenty- 
eight  British  Households,  1891-94,  compiled  for 
the  Economic  Club,  London,  1896.]  E.  M.-s. 
WORKMEN’S  LIVRET.  See  Livket. 

WORKSHOP.  This  term  first  acquired  a 
definite  legal  meaning  on  the  passing  of  the 
Workshop  Regulation  Act  1867.  A workshop 
is  there  defined  to  be  “ any  room  or  place  what- 
ever, whether  in  the  open  air  or  under  cover, 
in  which  any  handicraft  is  earned  on  by  any 
child,  young  person,  or  woman,  and  to  which 
and  over  which  the  person  by  whom  such 
child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  employed 
has  the  right  of  access  and  control  ” — factories 
and  bakehouses  being  alone  excepted  (30  & 31 
Viet.,  c.  146,  §§  4,  6).  A later  statute, 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1878  (41  Viet., 
c.  16),  distinguishes  several  kinds  of  work- 
shops. These  are  domestic  workshops,  work- 
shops in  which  neither  children  nor  young 
persons  are  employed,  where  adult  men  only 
are  employed,  and  where  the  labour  is  performed 
“in  a private  house  or  private  room  by  the 
family  dwelling  therein,”  and  “exercised  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  does  not  furnish  the 
whole  or  principal  means  of  living  to  such 
famOy”  (sec.  98);  concerning  the  conduct  of 
which  different  regulations  were  made,  further- 
revised,  and  in  some  respects  altered,  by  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1891  (54  & 55 
Viet.,  c.  75)  and  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act  1895  (58  & 59  Viet.  c.  37).  This  defini- 
tion of  a workshop  is  in  some  respects  -wider, 
in  some  narrower,  than  that  of  the  cognate  tei-m 
factory.  It  is  wider  in  respect  of  the  extensive 
signification  assigned  to  the  term  “handicraft,” 
and  of  the  circumstance  that  the  definition  of  a 
factory  requires  that  the  process  of  production 
shall,  with  some  named  exceptions,  be  aided 
by  mechanical  motive  power.  In  the  words  of 
the  act,  “Handicraft  shall  mean  any  manual 
labovu:  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes 
of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the  making  any  article 
or  part  of  an  article,  or  in  or  incidental  to  the 
altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or 
otherwise  adapting  for  sale  any  article”;  the 
condition  of  producing  for  sale  being  a condition 
common  to  both  categories.  It  is  narrower  by 
reason  of  the  qualification  that  this  handicraft 
must  be  carried  on  by  a child,  young  person,  or 
woman  (not  by  men),  and  in  a place  “ to  which 
and  over  which  the  person  by  whom  such  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  is  employed  has  the 
right  of  access  and  conti-ol.  ” 

The  enforcement  of  the  legal  regidations  as 
to  workshops  was  at  first  vested  in  local 
authorities,  but  was  transferred  by  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act  1871  (34  & 35  Viet.,  c. 
104)  to  the  inspectors  of  factories.  Some 
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further  alterations  of  administration  were  made 
afterwards.  The  present  system  is  the  follow- 
ing : the  sanitary  inspection  of  workshops 
rests  with  the  local  authority  in  tlie  first 
instance,  but  where  this  obligation  remains 
unfulfilled  the  factory  department  has  power 
to  intervene.  Their  inspection  for  all  other 
purposes,  i.e.  as  to  hoiu-s  of  labour,  education 
of  child  workers,  etc.,  is  the  duty  of  factory 
inspectors,  as  in  factories  ; and  a sort  of  re- 
ciprocal action  is  instituted  between  these  two 
authorities,  according  to  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  either  to  assist  the  other. 

[George  Jarvis  Notcutt,  The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts  (Stevens  and  Sons). — Alexander  Red- 
grave, C.B.,  The  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts, 
1878  to  1891  (Shaw  and  Sons). — Victorine  Jeans, 
Factory  Act  Legislation  (Fisher  Unwin). — R. 
Whately  Cooke  - Taylor,  The  Modem  Factory 
System  (Kegan  Paul).  — Evans  Austin,  The  FaMory 
and  Worlcshop  Acts,  1878-1895  (Knight  and  Co.). 
— May  E.  Abraham  and  A.  Llewelyn  Davies, 
The  Law  relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops 
(Eyre  and  Spottiswoode).]  n.  w.  c.  T. 

WORLIDGE,  John  (17th  century), 
published  in  1 669,  under  the  name  of  J.  W.,  Gent.,  a 
work  entitled,  Systenia  Agriculturae : the  Mystery 
of  Husbandry  Discovered,  a compendious  treatise, 
ranging  more  or  less  systematically  over  the  whole 
field  of  agriculture,  but  not  very  discriminating, 
and,  except  in  the  remarks  on  bee-keeping,  seeming 
to  be  compiled  from  earlier  books,  and  from  hear- 
say, rather  than  founded  on  independent  observa- 
tion. The  views  propounded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  on  the  principles  of  life  savour  of 
alchemy,  and  those  at  the  end  on  the  weather  of 


I superstition  ; but  there  is  plenty  of  sound  sens 
in  the  practical  chapters.  The  coraparivon 
enclosures  with  champion  or  “chilteme”  la 
Ls  interesting,  especially  the  suggestion  that  eu-| 
closures  discouraged  drinking,  bemuse  barley  ha 
Ijeen  grown  more  easily  than  wheat  in  the  open 
fields.  The  recommendation  to  grow  clover, J 
sainfoin,  and  lucem — more  than  a century  before 
Arthur  Young — as  well  as  hemp  and  flax,  shows 
that  Worlidge  was  in  the  van  of  his  age  ; and  hls| 
advice  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  and 
to  imitate  the  I^ptians  in  the  artificial  hatchi 
of  eggs,  prove  him  to  have  been  readier  tha 
practical  farmers  nsuaUy  are  to  try  experiments. 

[Cunningham,  Eng.  Indus,  and  Comn.e 
Modem  Times,  pp.  182,  183,  205.]  e.  o.  p. 

W ORSENESS  (in  Assaying).  The  deficjencyl 
below  standard  fineness  expressed  in  carats  andj 
carat  grains  is  recorded  by  an  assayer  under 
the  title  of  worseness  (see  Assay  ; Finene.ssI 
OF  Coins).  f.  e.  a, 

WRIT.  This  word  is  generally  used  fori 
documents  by  which  proceedings  are  initiated] 
in  the  courts  of  law.  An  action  is  begun  by] 
“writ  of  summons.”  A judgment  is  enforced] 
by  a “ writ  of  execution,”  which  may  be  a tvritj 
of  Fieki  Facias  {q.v.),  or  of  Elegit  {q.v.),  or] 
some  other  specially  named  “writ.”  A writ] 
of  “Habeas  Corpus”  is  issued  when  a person! 
is  alleged  to  be  imprisoned  without  justification  ; I 
a \vrit  of  “Mandamus”  when  an  official  is] 
alleged  to  have  omitted  to  perform  some  act! 
which  he  ought  to  perform.  A writ  of  “ certi- 1 
orari  ” is  used  when  proceedings  are  to  be  I 
removed  from  one  court  into  another  court. 

E.  s. 


XENOPHON.  As  is  the  case  tvith  so  many 
of  the  celebrated  men  of  antiquity,  the  exact 
date  of  the  birth  of  Xenophon  cannot  now  be 
determined.  The  date  most  commonly  received 
is  445  B.c.  Xenophon’s  father,  Gryllus,  seems 
to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  and  Xeno- 
phon doubtless  received  the  usual  education  of 
ail  Athenian  gentlemen.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
young  men  who  gathered  round  Socrates. 
Serious,  but  not  speculative,  he  was  impressed 
rather  by  the  philosopher’s  homely  wisdom  and 
strenuous  virtue  than  by  the  subtler  qualities 
of  his  genius.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Xenophon  was  induced  by 
a friend,  Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  to  join  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  The  battle  of  Cunaxa,  in 
which  Cyrus  was  slain,  was  followed  by  the 
treacherous  arrest  of  the  Greek  generals,  which 
left  the  Greek  army  without  a leader.  In  con- 
sequence Xenophon  was  chosen,  together  with 
the  Spartan  Chirisophus,  to  conduct  the  retreat. 
Its  success  is  proof  of  his  warlike  energy  and 
resouree.  But  Cyrus  hod  been  the  close  ally 
of  Sparta,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Athens,  and 
after  the  retreat  had  been  accomplished  Xeno- 


phon, like  most  pf  his  comrades,  took  service 
with  the  Spartans  in  Asia,  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  about  the  year  399  b.c.  he 
should  have  been  sentenced  to  banishment  by 
the  Athenians.  Xenophon  continued  to  serve 
until  the  Sp.artans,  returning  into  Greece  with 
Agesilaus  and  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Coroneia  (b.c.  394)  against  his  countrymen  and 
their  allies.  Subsequently  he  settled  at  SciUus 
in  Triphylia,  recently  emancipated  by  the 
Sjiartans  from  the  Eleans,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature  and  countrj'  occupations. 
Ho  was  married  and  had  two  sons,  Gryllus  and 
Diodorus,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  brought  up 
in  the  Spartan  fashion.  Upon  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spartan  power  at  the  battle  of  Leuetra 
B.c.  371,  Xenophon  was  expelled  from  Scillus 
when  it  was  re-conquered  by  the  Eleans.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  transferred  their  jealousy 
from  Sjiarta  to  Thebes,  seem  to  have  revoked 
his  sentence  of  banishment  soon  afterwards,  but 
ho  did  not  return  to  Athens,  preferring  to 
reside  at  Corinth.  His  sons  served  in  the 
Athenian  force  sent  to  the  assistance  of  S]>arta 
in  362  B.C.,  and  Gryllus  was  slain  in  the 
skirmish  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Jlantineia. 
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Xenophon  lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  it  is  said 
upwards  of  ninety  years,  but  the  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown. 

Xenophon  was  a man  of  action  and  of  letters,  but 
in  no  sense  a man  of  science.  His  surviving 
works  are  numerous  and  range  over  a wide  field. 
The  Cyropaedia  is  a historical  novel ; but  Book 
viii.  2 (see  Bonai’,  Philos,  and  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  31) 
“ shows  us  a more  ‘ modem  ’ Division  of  Labour 
and  Separation  of  Trades  in  full  operation”; 
the  Heilenicxb  is  a set  history  ; the  ATMhasis  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  including  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks ; the  Memorabilia  a collection 
of  reminiscences  of  Socrates.  Two  of  his  works 
can  be  said  to  relate  to  economics,  though  in  an 
indirect  way.  The  Oeconomicus  is  not,  as  its  title 
might  suggest  to  English  readers,  a treatise  on 
political  economy.  (Economics  (Gk.  olKoyofUK'o) 
signified  simply  the  art  of  housekeeping.  The 
Oeconomicus  is  a Socratic  dialogue  designed  to 
show  that  there  is  such  an  art,  and  to  illustrate 
its  character,  partly  by  conversations  between  an 


' YAXTAR,  the  Spanish  equivalent  of  the 
English  royal  right  of  Pueveyance  (q.v.).  It 
, ; had  been  commuted  into  money  in  Castile  as 
I ')  early  as  the  13th  century.  It  was  called  Cena 
! ; in  Aragon.  e.  ca. 

! YARD  LAND,  a virgate,  the  amount  of  land 
^ ■ usually  held  by  a viUein. 

: [See  ViLLAxns  and  Virgate.]  e.  h. 

YARDLING  OR  YERDLING.  One  of  the 
:l  English  designations  of  a villein,  whose  typical 

J:  holding  was  a virgate  or  Yardland  {q.v.). 

; The  holder  of  half  a virgate  was  a Half- 
yerdling. 

[See  ViLLANUS  and  Virgate.  In  the  north  of 
; England  hwhand  was  the  equivalent.]  E.  H. 

, YARRANTOXr,  Andrew  (1  1616-1685)  Ho 
gives  a sketch  of  his  oavn  life.  “I  wasappren- 
t ! tice  to  a linen  draper  when  this  king  was  bom 
I [Chas.  II.,  1630],  and  continued  at  it  some  years 
I • ■ . but  the  shop  was  too  narrow  for  me  . . . 
i I took  leave  of  my  master  . . . lived  a country 

■ life  some  years  . . . was  a soldier,  and  some- 

I times  had  the  honour  and  misfortune  to  lodge 
and  dislodge  an  army.  In  1652  I entered  on 
iron  works  for  several  years  . . . surveyed 
the  three  great  rivers  of  England  and  some 
■mall  ones,  and  made  two  navigable  and  a 
third  almost  completed  . . . next,  studied  rye- 
lands  . . . and  wrote  two  books  (on  clover), 
on  which  the  country-men  fell  pell-mell,  and 
in  great  part  of  five  shires  it  doubled  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  I served  the  countries  with  the 
seed  for  many  years.” 

Some  time  before  1660  Yarranton  was  commissioned  by 
' ^even  gentiemen  to  travel  through  Germany  and  the 
' ; "etheriands  to  make  observations  on  husbandry  and 
j trade.  He  went  on  a second  commission  about  1663, 

; to  discover  the  mode  of  manufacturing  tin-plates  in 
"Oheniia,  and  was  also  at  Dresden  in  1067,  when  the 
hew^i  came  of  the  Dutch  attack  on  Chatham.  This 


Athenian  husband  and  his  wife.  It  contains 
much  good  sense  and  sound  morals,  and  gives  a 
conception  of  Greek  domestic  life,  but  little  or 
nothing  that  is  economic  in  the  technical  sense. 
The  treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Athens  is  equally 
practical  in  its  character.  It  contains  suggestions 
for  improving  the  revenue  which  the  state  derived 
from  resident  aliens  under  its  protection,  and  for 
increasing  the  returns  from  the  famous  silver  mines 
at  Laurium,  which  were  public  property.  It  is 
interesting  to  the  student  of  Greek  history,  and 
also  to  students  of  the  history  of  public  finance. 

[See  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Classical  Biography 
and  Mythology,  art.  “Xenophon.”  The  editions 
of  Xenophon’s  writings  are  numerous.  The 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Athens  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Hildebrand,  Xenophontis  et  Aristotelis 
de  oeconomia  publica  doctrinae  illustrantur. — 
Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians. — 
Schbmann,  Athenian  Constitutional  History. — 
Gilbert,  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities,  etc.] 

F.  0.  M. 


suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  his  second  bonk.  His 
first  work  was  published  1061.  Its  second  edition  in 
1663  was  called  The  Improvement  Improved,  or  the  great 
Improvement  of  Land  by  Clover.  It  claims  that  6 acres 
in  clover  are  worth  30  in  natural  grass  ; gives  rules  for 
sowing  it,  for  choice  of  soils,  for  feeding  cattle  on  it. 
and  a list  of  twenty-nine  places,  all  in  the  West  Jlid- 
lands,  where  good  seed  may  be  had  cheap.  Incidentally 
he  reviews  the  four  obstacles  to  husbandry;  they  are 
ignorance,  custom,  “penny-wise,  pound-foolish,"  and 
taking  more  land  than  one  can  manage.  His  second 
book,  1677,  bore  a title  which,  as  he  said  himself,  reads 
like  a romance,  and  might  stamp  him  as  a projector 
and  a hot -brain.  England's  Improvement  by  Sea  and 
Land,  to  outdo  the  Dutch  without  fighting,  to  pay  Debts 
without  Moneys,  to  set  at  work  all  the  Poor  of  England 
with  the  Growth  of  our  own  Lands,  to  prevent  unnecessary 
Suits  in  Law,  with  the  Benefit  of  a Voluntary  Register  ; 
Directions  where  vast  Quantities  of  Timber  are  to  be  had 
for  the  Building  of  Ships,  with  the  Advantage  of  making 
the  great  Rivers  of  England  navigable  ; Rules  to  prevent 
Fires  in  London  and  other  great  Cities,  with  Directions 
how  the  several  Companies  of  Handicraftsmen  in  London 
may  always  have  cheap  Bread  and  Drink,  by  Andrew 
Yarranton,  Gentleman,  London,  printed  for  the  author 
1677. 

In  the  three  and  half  years  before  the  second  part  of 
this  book  was  issued  (1081),  he  somewhat  altered  the 
scheme  he  had  laid  down  for  it  in  1677.  The  second 
part  as  it  stands  is  a little  less  irregular  in  plan  than 
the  first  piirt.  It  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  has  a 
table  of  contents,  and  more  elaborate  plates.  Tliere  are 
several  dialogues  inserted,  to  bring  out  the  secrets  of 
the  timber-trade,  the  iron  manufacture,  and  even  a 
lengthy  outburst  of  poeti^  in  praise  of  a land  register. 
The  pamphlets  against  him  1679-81  sprang  out  of  the 
Popish  plot  agitation.  Yarranton,  as  a Presbyterian  ami 
old  commonwealth  soldier,  had  himself  been  imprisoned 
1661  on  a “ Presbyterian  sham-idot,"  which  lie  describes 
with  some  spirit  in  his  tract  of  1680  bearing  that  title. 
But  for  all  the  odium  theologicum  as  well  as  odium 
politicum  that  inspired  them,  the  pamphleteers  can  find 
little  serious  to  attack  in  him.  Tliey  are  reduced  to 
jeering  at  him,  on  the  ground  that  his  navigation  pro- 
jects had  to  be  abandoned ; his  land-register  bill  was 
“kicked  out"  by  the  Commons  ; his  club  of  threescore 
gentlemen,  “the  improvers  of  England,"  which  met 
twice  a week,  had  been  broken  up.  His  title  page  was 

fiarodied ; “to  make  the  streets  navigable  rivers,  to 
larbour  ships  on  a hill,"  and  so  on.  All  this,  according 
to  a sturdy  champion  on  the  other  side,  betrays  “the 
Popish  pettifogger,"  and  “only  made  Yarranton’s  deserts 
more  public,  and  England's  improvements  more 
honoured." 
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Yarranton’s  originality  lies  in  liis  faculty  of  iwpularis- 
ing  and  making  practical  the  ideas  current  at  the  time. 
It  was  not  he  out  (as  he  says  himself),  Sir  R.  Weston 
who  brought  in  clover  “ about  thirteen  years  ago,” 
from  Brabant ; but  it  was  Y'arranton  who  by  five  years’ 
careful  experiment  detected  the  causes  of  its  failure  at 
first — bad  and  dear  seed,  sowing  too  thin,  choice  of  un- 
suitable soils,  etc.  His  scheme  of  land  registration  was 
not  new,  it  was  often  proposed  in  the  projects  of  land- 
law  reform  encouraged  by  the  great  act  of  16C0 ; and  in 
a debate  in  the  Lords  1669  the  decay  of  rents  was  traced 
to  the  want  of  a register.  Indeed  the  same  object  had 
been  aimed  at  in  the  statute  of  enrolments  1536,  and 
only  defeated  by  the  later  device  of  lease  and  release, 
which  reintroduced  secrecy  of  conveyance,  a practice 
repugnant  to  the  whole  course  of  our  law  in  ancient  and 
in  mediaeval  times  (see  Land  Eeqistkation). 

As  the  advocate  of  a state  bank,  he  was  only  one  of 
many  writers,  beginning  with  Heath  in  1622,  who  wanted 
a bank  of  credit  on  the  Venetian  model,  rather  than  a 
bank  chieflyjof  deposit  on  the  Dutch  model,  proposed 
by  Lamed  in  1659.  The  further  idea  that  the  fund  of 
this  bank  might  be  the  land  itself,  had  already  been 
urged  by  Potter  1659  in  The  Tradesman's  Jewel,  and 
Cradooke  1660,  who  promised  by  this  means  to  lend 
landowners  nearly  the  full  value  of  their  land,  to  make 
these  land  bills  pass  as  current  money,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease trade,  to  raise  a revenue  without  taxes,  and  yet 
to  incur  no  hazard. 

When  he  guaranteed  “to  set  all  the  poor  of  England  on 
work,"  he  was  equally  following  in  the  steps  of  other 
writers.  His  panacea  was  the  development  of  the 
manufactures  of  linen  and  iron.  The  others  had  pre- 
scribed a similar  development  either  of  fishing  (Gofle, 
1625),  or  of  spinning  (Taylor,  1652),  or  of  crown  lands 
(Chamberlen,  1649),  or  of  enclosures,  or  even  the 
identical  things  Yarranton  was  recommending — iron, 
Dudley,  1661 ; linen,  Haines,  1649. 

His  proposals  for  making  rivers  navigable  had  been 
often  anticipated,  as  in  a bill  1635  to  deal  withthe  Bristol 
Avon,  and  in  other  cases  which  he  himself  describes  to 
us.  The  study  of  foreign  countries  had  been  already 
illustrated  by  Sir  W.  Temple,  Observatiotis  on  the  Nether- 
lands (1672).  Tlie  very  title  of  Yarranton’s  book, 
England's  Improvement,  was  a common  formula,  and  had 
been  appropriated  by  more  than  one  of  his  predecessors ; 
e.g.  John  Smith,  England's  Improvement  Reviv'd,  1673,  to 
oust  the  Dutch  from  the  fishing  trade,  and  Blith’s  book. 
The  English  Improver  Improved,  a new  survey  of  husbandry, 
1652. 

In  fact,  Y'arranton  was  eminently  a man  of  his  time ; 
an  adapter  rather  than  an  originator ; a man  of  practic.al 
insight  rather  than  a theorist;  a “projector”  witliin 
sound  business  limits.  What  makes  him  attractive  is 
his  oivn  character.  He  had  exceptional  versatility ; he 
could  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  and  in  everything  he 
had  some  success.  He  had  a healthy  curiosity  and  keen 
observation.  He  was  eager  and  alert  for  the  material 
welfare  of  his  country.  He  had  an  affectionate  zeal  for 
his  “children,”  as  he  calls  them,  “all  poor  men  in 
England  that  labour  in  mechanic  arts.”  His  manifold 
interests,  his  resourcefulness,  liis  optimism,  his  zeal 
for  material  progress,  his  readiness  to  learn  from  the 
foreigner,  his  belief  in  England’s  future,  his  combination 
of  shrewd  practice  with  imperfect  theory,  his  half-rision 
of  great  principles,  all  are  characteristic  marks  of  the 
17th  century. 

Ho  has  no  literary  pretensions.  His  writing  is  full 
of  tautologies  and  repetitions ; his  argument  is  ex- 
traordinarily discursive ; he  is  always  going  off  at  a 
tangent  ns  soon  ns  ho  sights  one  of  his  favourite  topics. 
But  what  he  has  to  say  is  said  in  a clear  and  unaffected 
way  ; and  he  is  not  cursed  with  the  ambition  to  write  in 
the  tedious  “high  stylo”  of  the  time.  He  is  no  scien- 
tific economist,  and  very  far  from  being  " the  genuine 
founder  of  political  economy  in  England  ” (Dove)  ; but 
he  has  an  unrivalled  eye  for  detail,  and  a great  .skill  In 
vivul  presentation  of  it. 

Not  a few  of  Yarranton’s  contemporaries  snriiassod 
him  in  grasp  of  economic  truth.  He  cannot  claim  to 
have  seized  the  true  function  of  money  like  Child,  the 
need  of  statistics  like  Davenant,  or  the  grounds  of  free 
trade  like  Dudley  North,  There  is  in  liiin  none  of  the 
penetrating  an.alysia  which  led  Petty  to  the  true  nature 
of  value  and  of  rent,  or  which  enabled  Bareon  to  lay 
down  the  essential  definitions  of  wealth,  price,  and 
exchange.  Yet  guided  solely  by  native  wit  and  by 
business  experience,  Yarranton  often  comes  near  to  the 


light.  Our  climate  and  soil,  the  character  cf  our  people, 
and  our  constitution  should,  he  says,  make  us  great 
beyond  any  nation  In  the  world.  The  pros^rity  o!  our 
neighbours  is  a gain  to  us  and  need  not  oe  a cause  of 
envy.  The  lands  of  England  ought  to  rise  to  thirty 
years’  purchase.  The  use  of  a bank  is  to  facilitate 
credit,  not  so  much  to  hold  derosits.  The  great  obstacle 
to  Improvement  in  husbandry  is  obstinate  custom. 
Honour,  honesty,  riches,  strength,  and  trade  are  fire 
sisters.  The  way  to  deal  with  the  poor  is  by  increasing 
employments.  To  secure  this  and  to  provide  cheap  food 
for  the  people,  are  the  two  things  to  study.  “ I app>eal 
to  every  unprejudiced  man  if  cheap  corn,  beef,  wool, 
and  candles  will  not  make  cheap  cloth."  Patents,  as 
now  granted,  drive  trade  out  of  the  kingdom.  Most 
pamphlets  miss  the  mark  because  their  authors  are  not 
practical  men  and  have  never  travelled.  The  Turk  has 
failed  because  he  never  got  the  power  of  the  seas.  “ It 
is  the  navy  that  must,  under  God,  save  this  nation." 
His  criticism  of  the  working  of  corn-bounties,  and 
of  the  Irish  cattle  acts,  is  almost  worthy  of  Adam 
Smith. 

In  Saxony  he  saw  not  a single  beggar ; so  much  em- 
ployment was  there,  by  the  linen-tape,  thread,  and  tin- 
plate trades.  In  Holland  he  saw  that  we  could  never 
beat  the  Dutch  in  fighting ; their  sands  defend  them, 
and  enable  them  to  use  ships  which  draw  five  feet  less 
than  ours.  Trade  is  their  mistress,  whom  we  never  woo 
away  for  long ; she  loves  “ tliat  dull  and  flegmatick  air.” 
The  reasons  are  that  their  land  is  registered,  their  banks 
make  paper  as  good  as  money,  they  have  “lumber 
houses”!  attached  which  lend  money  on  goo-ds  a;  easy 
interest,  they  have  “cut  rivers”  to  aid  traffic,  and 
merchants’  courts  to  determine  cases.  VThen  he  says, 
“ every  acre  of  Dutch  land  is  as  good  as  ready  money,” 
“ land  registered  will  equal  cash,  and  will  do  in  trade 
what  ready  money  does,”  we  can  scent  the  land  bank 
fallacy  1693-96.  But  when  he  goes  on,  “ if  here  a man 
of  £1000  a year  wants  a loan  of  £4000  he  can  hardly  get 
it,”  and  traces  this  to  the  difficulty  of  proof  of  title,  he 
is  right.  Not  for  nothing  had  he  been  commissioner 
(probably  1653-54)  for  settlement  of  estates  in  VT orcester- 
shlre.  He  would  have  had  all  the  houses  in  London 
registered  as  they  were  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  and  three 
or  four  similar  registers  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Then  London  would  have  as  great  a hank  as  Amster- 
dam, fishing  would  revive  at  Bristol  and  Bull,  cloth 
trade  at  Lynn,  wool  at  Exeter,  and  interest  would  sink 
from  six  to  four  per  cent.  Lawyers  and  debtors  will 
oppose  the  scheme,  but  the  register  will  be  voluntary. 
There  is  such  registration  in  Scotland,  and  land  there 
is  at  twenty-four  years’  purchase ; and  in  some  copy- 
hold  manors  as  Taunton,  and  there  it  is  twenty-three ; 
but  not  in  England  generally,  and  land  therefore  goes 
for  only  sixteen. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  linen  trade ; he  would 
have  fiax  grown  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Northampton ; on  an  acre  there  would  bo 
3 ewts.  flax,  which  would  make  400  ells  of  cloth  at  8a. 
“I  and  my  wife  to  employ  the  poor  did  promote  the 
making  of  much  fine  linen.”  We  might  save  the 
£2,000,000  a year  now  .spent  on  foreign  linen.  Spinners, 
bleachers,  waivers,  fullers,  should  be  brought  over  from 
BVibuig,  Harlem,  Do^  Dresden.  Children  can  hardly 
begin  too  young.  Similar  measures  should  be  taken 
for  the  iron  manufacture ; the  neighbouring  commons 
sliould  be  enclosed  and  planted  to  supply  fuel.  ’There 
are  100,000  poor  now  costing  4d.  a day  who  might 
instead  be  earning  Sd. 

The  new  manufactures  should  be  protected  for  seven 
years  by  import  duties  on  Dutch  and  German  linen, 
and  on  Swedish,  Flemish,  and  Spanish  iron.  Tlicy 
should  be  flirther  aided  by  establishing,  on  the  Saxon 
model,  Ivink  granaries  for  com,  at  the  head  of  rivers, 
e.g.  Banbury,  Witney,  Radcot,  Stratford.  ’This  would 

ive  the  manufacturing  populations  and  all  the  London 

andicraftsmen  plenty  of  cheap  food  and  drink,  which 
should  be  prepared  in  jiublic  bakehouses  and  brew- 
houses  at  each  populous  centre.  The  rivers  must  be 
made  navigable,  particularly  Trent,  ’Thames,  Cherwell, 
Stour,  Avon,  Wye,  Dee.  He  had  surveyed  these  rirers, 
and  himself  experimented  with  the  Avon  and  the  Stour 
successfully.  His  plans  seem  to  be  in  a transition 
stage  to  t he  later  age  of  canals ; he  is  sanguine  tliat 
the  rivers  only  want  some  dredging  and  a few  lock- 

! Lumber  houses,  i.e.,  Lomliard  houses,  where  ad 
vances  on  goods  were  attainable. 
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gates ; the'  only  canal  he  names  is  one  to  join  Severn 
at  Welshpool  to  Thames  at  Lechlade.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  draws  out  plans  for  harbours,  e.g.  at  Kingstown 
and  Newhaven,  and  for  new  and  cheaper  dockyards  at 
Wexford  and  at  Christchurch.  Other  projects  sketched 
in  this  book  are  a plan  to  prevent  fires  in  London  by 
providing  special  watchmen  and  stations  for  the  supply 
of  water  and  a sort  of  rude  fire  engines  ; “a  university 
to  improve  art  by  endowing  travelling  students,  as  is 
done  in  mechanics  at  Neuringburg”  (Nuremberg);  a 
fcctory  and  water  wheel  for  the  manufacture  of  pins ; the 
establishment  of  “ a sea  city”  at  Blackwall  to  accommo- 
date a fishing  population ; the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries  by  improving  the  supply  of  cheap  timber,  iron, 
and  sait,  by  registering  and  harbouring  the  fishing 
busses,  by  giving  to  the  trade  several  years’  exemption 
from  taxes,  by  naturalising  immigrants,  by  creating  an 
old-age  and  pension  fund ; and,  finally,  two'.fuU  descrip- 
tions of  the  proper  way  to  cut  out  the  foreign  tin 
plate  and  linen-bleaching  trades  by  superior  materials 
and  by  the  superior  methods  which  had  already  been 
demonstrated  by  him  in  actual  working. 

[Eden,  State  of  the  Poor,  p.  285. — M'CuUooh,  Literature 

Pol.  Boon.,  p.  850.  — Cunningham,  The  Growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce,  ed.  1892,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190, 
202,  229-255,  356. — Dove,  P.  E.,  Elements  of  Political 
Scienu  (Edinburgh,  1854)  has  in  an  appendix  a diffuse 
bat  readable  account  of  Andrew  Yarranton's  chief  book, 
and  a eulogy  of  him  as  the  “ genuine  founder  of  political 
[economy  in  England.” — Social  England  (CasaeW  and  Co.) 
vol.  iv.  c.  XV.  pp.  439-60 ; c.  xvi.  pp.  517-31.]  a.  l.  s. 

YEARS,  Estate  foe.  See  Term  of  Years. 

YEN.  1.  A gold  yen  weighs  25 '72  grains  ; 
purity  0’9. 

2.  A silver  yen  weighs  416  grains  ; purity 
0-9. 

3.  A Nippon  Ginko  (Nippon,  Japan  ; Ginho, 
Bank)  yen  bank-note,  always  exchangeable 
there  for  one  silver  yen. 

4.  A paper  yen  must  be  accepted  by  all 
government  offices,  and  for  all  payments  as 
“one  yen.”  Its  redeemable  value  in  silver  or 
gold  is  not  expressly  stated. 

■-  In  1876  (at  the  time  of  a great  excess  of  ex- 
Iportation)  the  paper  yen  was  at  a premium  of  4 
per  cent  above  the  silver  yen  ; after  the  Satsuma 
rebellion,  at  a time  of  an  increased  issue  of  paper 
money,  and  a great  excess  of  importation  of  paper 
money,  it  fell  greatly  in  value  below  par  ; during 
the  last  few  years,  under  favourable  conditions, 
with  a less  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation, 
and  after  the  intervention  of  the  bank-notes  of  the 
Nippon  Ginko,  issued  in  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  money-market,  the  paper  yen  has  been 
always  at  par  with  the  silver  yen.  The  fluctua- 
tions of  the  relations  of  the  values  of  gold  and 
silver  naturally  affect  the  value  of  the  paper 
yen. 

5.  Silver  yen  = 2 silver  florins,  formerly  always 
reckoned  equal  to  about  4 marks,  now  in  reality 
worth  three  marks  only. 

[P.  Mayet,  AgrimUuraZ  Insv/rance,  London, 
1893.] 

YEN.  The  money  of  account  in  Japan, 
and  also  gold  and  silver  coins  bearing  the  same 
name. 

The  Japanese  mint  at  Osaka  was  opened  in 
pecember  1870,  the  currency  system  then 
introduced  being  as  follows  : — 

10  rin=l  sen 
100  sen  = l yen  (or  dollar) 

The  coins  to  be  struck  were  : — 


Gold 

20  yen 

514’41  grains 

900  fine 

10  yen 

257-20  ,, 

6 yen 

128-60  „ 

) y 

2 yen 

51-44  „ 

) y 

yen 

25-72  „ 

,,  (the  standard 

of  value). 

Silver  : — 

50  sen 

193-00  grains 

800  fine 

20  sen 

77-2  „ 

10  sen 

38-6  „ 

yy 

5 sen 

19-3  „ 

y y 

Copper  Coins : — 

1 sen 

110  grains 

^ sen 

55 

1 rin 

14 

Trade  Coin  (silver) : — 

yen 

416  grains 

900  fine 

Gold  was  the  standard  of  value,  and  the 
gold  coins  were  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 
Silver  coin  was  limited  in  legal  tender  to  ten  yen 
in  any  one  payment,  and  copper  coin  to  one  yen. 

The  issue  of  the  trade  dollar,  or  silver  yen 
(coined  either  for  Japanese  or  foreign  applicants), 
was  intended  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  foreign 
trade.  So  far  as  Japan  itself  was  concerned,  this 
silver  coin  was  only  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  import  and  export  duties,  and  of  other  taxes  at 
the  open  ports.  It  could  not  be  tendered  in 
payment  for  any  internal  taxes,  and  was  not 
current  throughout  the  country.  It  was  also 
ordered  that  “ in  payment  of  duties  and  taxes  at 
the  open  ports,  the  relative  value  of  the  silver  yen 
and  the  standard  gold  coin  will  be  for  the  present 
at  the  rate  of  100  silver  yen  for  101  gold  yen.” 

On  the  28th  February  1876,  the  weight  of  the 
silver  yen  was  altered  to  420  grains,  in  order  to 
conform  with  that  of  the  United  States  trade 
dollar,  a coin  which  at  that  time  largely  circulated 
throughout  the  coast  towns  of  China,  and  at 
Hong-kong.  Subsequently,  however,  by  a notifi- 
cation of  26th  November  1878,  the  coinage  of  yen 
of  this  increased  weight  was  discontinued,  and 
the  original  weight  416  grains,  reverted  to. 

On  the  27th  May  1878,  a notification  was  made 
by  the  prime  minister  of  Japan  to  the  effect  that 
‘ ‘ the  trade  dollar  which  has  hitherto  been  coined 
for  the  convenience  of  commerce  at  the  open  ports, 
will  henceforth  be  made  universally  current,  and 
may  therefore  be  used  in  making  and  receiving 
payments  of  taxes,  and  in  all  other  public  and 
private  transactions.  ” 

From  the  12th  September  1879  the  silver  yen 
became  the  standard  of  value,  the  text  of  the 
notification  of  this  further  change  in  the  currency 
system  of  Japan  being  as  follows  : — 

“The  Japanese  silver  yen  of  416  grains  weight 
and  900  fineness  will  henceforth  be  received  at 
par  with  Mexican  dollar  by  every  department  of 
the  imperial  government  when  tendered  in  pay- 
ment of  custom  duties  or  on  any  other  account 
opened,  in  Mexican  doll.ars.” 

“ On  and  after  the  19th  instant,  aforesaid  yen 
shall,  when  tendered  in  payment  of  any  sum 
payable  in  Mexican  dollars  now  due,  or  hereafter 
to  become  due,  be  received  by  all  Japanese  subjects 
in  full  payment  thereof.” 
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The  number  of  silver  yen  coined  and  issued 
from  the  Japanese  mint  from  the  time  of  its  open- 
ing, December  1870,  to  the  31st  March  1896,  was 
151,210,000.  During  the  same  period  the  gold 
yen  pieces  struck  had  amounted  to  2,037,055 
only.  The  total  value,  however,  of  the  five  and 
ten  yen  gold  pieces  struck,  being  45,890,000  and 
18,710,000  yen  respectively. 

The  Japanese  government  have  announced 
their  intention  to  revert  to  the  gold  standard  of 
v.alue,  and  a currency  law  has  been  passed  giving 
effect  to  this  decision.  This  law  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  October  1897. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  as 
follows  : — 

The  standard  of  value  is  to  be  a gold  yen 
weighing  11 '574  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Coins  will  be  issued  in  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and 
bronze  of  the  weights  and  fineness  given  below. 
The  nickel  coins  will  contain  75  per  cent  of  copper 
and  25  per  cent  of  nickel,  the  bronze  pieces  being 


of  the  composition  of  95  per 

cent  copper. 

per  cent  tin,  and  1 per  cent  zinc. 

Gold  Coins : — 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

20  yen 

257 '2  grains 

900 

10  yen 

128-6  ,, 

> ) 

5 yen 

64-3  „ 

ii 

Silver  Coins  : — 

50  sen 

208-0  grains 

800  fine 

20  sen 

83-2  „ 

ii 

10  sen 

41-6  „ 

i* 

Nickel  Coins  : — 

5 sen 

71-9  grains 

Bronze  Coins  : — 

sen 

110-0  grains 

5 rin 

55-0  ,, 

Gold  coins  will  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount, 
silver  coins  to  10  yen,  and  nickel  and  bronze  coins 
to  1 yen. 

Worn  coins  diminished  in  weight  by  fair  wear 
and  tear  will  be  exchanged  by  the  government 
free  of  charge. 

As  regards  coins  now  in  use,  it  is  provided  that 
the  “ gold  coins  already  issued  shall  circulate  at 
twice  the  value  of  the  gold  coins  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law.”  The  silver  yen  “shall  be 
gradually  exchanged  for  gold  coins  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  government,  at  the  rate  of 
one  gold  yen  for  one  silver  yen.  Pending  the 
completion  of  the  exchange  . . . silver  one  yen 
coins  shall  be  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
at  the  rate  of  one  silver  yen  for  one  gold  yen  ; 
and  the  suspension  of  their  circulation  shall  be 
notified  six  months  in  advance  by  imperial  ordi- 
nance. Any  of  these  coins  not  presented  for 
exchange  within  a period  of  five  full  years 
reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  their  circulation 
is  suspendG<i,  shall  be  regarded  thenceforth  as 
bullion.” 

The  five  sen  silver  coins,  and  the  copper  coins 
of  the  old  currency,  will  continue  to  circulate  as 
before. 

Ihe  coinage  of  silver  yen  has  been  brought  to  a 
close  Iroin  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  law.  y, 


YEOMANRY  OF  CRAFTS.  See  Jouenev 
MAx  and  JouKXEYMEx’s  Societies. 

YEOMEN 

Meaning  of  the  Term,  p.  684 ; Their  Xumber*,  p.  685 ; 

Their  Historj-,  p.  686. 

Meaning  of  the  Term.  Students  of  social 
history  may  be  misled  if  they  rely  only  on 
ilacaulay’s  description  of  the  yeomanry  eis 
“petty  proprietors  who  cultivate  their  own 
fields  mth  their  own  hands  without  affecting 
to  have  scutcheons,  and  enjoyed  a modest 
competence.”  It  is  wiser  to  follow,  point  by 
point.  Sir  T.  Smyth  {De  Rcpublica  Anglorum, 
1583,  I.  xxiii.)  and  W.  Harrison  {Description 
of  England,  II.  v.  in  Holinshed’s  Chronicle, 
1577).  The  second  edition  of  Holinshed,  1587, 
pp.  163b,  164b,  which  blends  Smyth’s  and 
Harrison’s  views,  states  that  yeomen  have  (1) 
“ free  land  ” (2)  worth  £6  annually,  or  in  times 
past  40s.  ; and  are  (3)  not  entitled  to  a crest, 
being  (4)  “for  the  most  part  fanners  to  gentle- 
men.” (1)  includes  “ free  tenants  ” of  manorial 
lords,  although  W.  Hale  Hale  insinuates  that 
free  tenants  became  yeomen  on  exchanging 
praedial  for  pecuniary  dues  {Domesday  of  St. 
Paul’s,  p.  Iv.).  Again  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exclude  copyhold  and  customary  tenants  who 
are  not  freeholders  in  an  age  like  that  of  Harri- 
son, when  it  required  an  expert  to  distinguish 
them  apart.  Chamberlayne  includes  them 
{Angliae  Notitia,  1669,  pt.  L p.  179,  ed.  1755), 
and  so  does  Logan  in  Guillim’s  Heraldry  (1679), 
and  so  does  W.  Marshall  {Xojfolk,  1787,  voL 
i.  p.  7,  and  most  Cumberland  and  "'S'estmore- 
land  “statesmen”  were  customary  freehold 
tenants.  Again  Smyth’s  and  Harrison’s  words 
directly  recall  those  of  the  statute  of  1429 
which  created  those  40s,  freeholders  whose 
votes  ruled  England  for  400  years,  and  of 
whom  lessees  for  life  were  important  members. 
In  1726  Swift  {Gullivers  Travels,  pt  iii.  ch. 
8)  and  in  1765  Blackstone  {Commentaries,  bk. 
i.  ch.  12)  identified  yeomen  with  duly  qualified 
rural  voters.  Chamberlayne’s  “yeomen  free- 
holders ” who  were  “ more  in  number  and  richer 
than  in  any  country  of  the  like  extent  in 
Europe,”  refer  largely  to  lessees  for  life.  The 
wide  prevalence  of  the  lease  for  life  was  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  substituted 
for  a copyhold  for  life  (E.  Laurence,  Duty  of 'a 
Steward,  1727,  pp.  59,  60),  but  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  it  conferred  a vote  (E.  Wakefield, 
Ireland,  1812,  ii.  300).  Further,  Harrison’s 
“these  are  they  that  in  times  past  made  all 
France  afraid,”  is  unintelligible  if  it  means 
that  Frenchmen  quailed  before  a lessee  for  life 
while  they  viewed  a lessee  for  years  with 
indifference ; and  (4)  suggests  that,  like 
Bacon,  ho  drew  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
farmer  and  farmer.  Bacon,  too,  attributes 
the  French  conquests  to  our  yeoman  infantry. 
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whom  he  defines  as  ‘ ‘ the  middle  people  between 
gentlemen  and  peasants,”  and  he  ^vrites  of  the 
“tenancies  for  years,  lives,  and  at  will  where- 
upon much  of  the  yeomanry  lived  ” ( Works,  vi. 
j:  94).  In  the  great  rebellion  “the  middle 
r people  ” in  this  sense  fought  oti  the  same  side, 
^ so  probably  in  the  French  wars.  Latimer’s  first 
1-  sermon  before  Edward  VI.,  “My  father  was  a 
\ yeoman,  but  had  no  land  of  his  own,”  at  £4 
' rent  (ed.  Arber,  p.  39),  clearly  dubs  a tenant 
farmer  yeoman.  The  author  of  Bnlannia 
( Latiguens  wrote,  in  1680,  “our  late  wealthy 
) yeomanry  are  forced  to  sink  their  rents  or  . . . 
i fling  up  their  farms  ” {Early  English  tracts  on 

■ Comrnerce,  1856,  p.  377  ; cp.  Massie,  Ways  and 
Means,  1757,  p.  45)  ; and  Lord  Taafe  uses  the 
word  of  leaseholders  only  {Observations,  1766, 

, p.  13).  If  these  writers  could  not,  still  less 
, could  strict  economists  consistently  exclude  the 
: general  body  of  tenant  farmers  once  they  in- 
; eluded  lessees  for  life — a class  whom  they 
unanimously  put  on  a lower  level  than  other 
lessees  (Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain, 

; 1725,  ed.  1753,  ii.  46  ; A.  Smith,  Wealth  of 
' Nations,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ii.  and  iv.,  pp.  174a, 
186a,  ed.  M'CuUoch  ; Jas.  Caird,  English  Agri- 
culture, 1851,  p.  50).  Consequently,  there 

■ has  been  a tendency  during  the  last  centm’y 
either  to  include  or  to  exclude  every  one  who 
could  be  called  a tenant  farmer.  A.  Smith 
calls  all  English  farmers  yeomen,  adding  that 
“a  great  part”  of  them  are  lessees  for  life  {l.c.). 
A.  Young’s  yeoman  rarely  occurs,  but  is 
always  owner  pure  and  simple.  But  the  wide 
prevalence  down  to  1832  of  the  political  sense 
of  the  term  has  caused  much  confusion  ; thus 
Caird,  while  rejoicing  over  the  promotion  of 
Devonshire  lessees  for  life  into  lessees  for  years, 
never  dreams  that  yeomanry  are  being  extirpated 
{l-c.);  indeed  all  ^vriters  since  1832  exclude 
all  tenant  farmers  from  the  privileged  cate- 
gory, and  then  wonder  why  yeomen  have 
disappeared.  (2)  Every  writer  draws  only 
a lower  limit.  Chamberlayne  gives  as  their 
income  £40  to  £50,  £100  to  £200,  or  £200 
to  £400,  the  first  class  being  commonest. 
In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  they  have 
£5  or  £10  to  £50  ; in  Surrey  £200  to  £400 
(see  Beports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1793- 
1817,  presided  over  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  West- 
moreland, p.  18,  Surrey,  p.  73). 

One  of  Marshall’s  Midland  yeomen  had 
£2000  a year.  A.  Youkg  wrote  “ Of  all  the 
divisions  of  landed  property,  that  which  is  most 
to  be  approved  is  small  and  middling  proprietors 
occupying  their  own  estates,  but  not  being 
gentlemen,”  and  instances  Suffolk  yeomen  of 
£200  to  £400  per  annum  {Annals,  vii.  523). 
“ Respectable,”  “independent  ” are  the  Homeric 
epithets  applied  to  them.  Kay  uses  “ yeomen  ” 
as  something  more  than  “ peasant  proprietors  ” 
{Free  Trade  in  Land,  1879,  pp.  106,  113,  etc.). 
These  qualifications  ought  perhaps  to  exclude 


the  Wiltshire  “ yardlanders  ” (Marshall’s  Ab- 
stract of  the  Reports.  Southern  Counties,  p. 
206  ; contrast  J.  Phillip,  Memoirs  of  W.  Smith, 
1844,  p.  1),  and  the  144  co-owners  of  3500 
acres  at  Kirton  {Abstract.  Eastern  Repoj-ts,  p. 
101),  and  those  peasant  owners  of  Axholme, 
who  still  thrive  and  multiply  ; and  we  should 
look  for  the  analogue  of  yeomen  in  the  middle- 
sized  owners  of  foreign  coim tries.  In  a recent 
report  this  middle  class  (23  to  115  acres)  were 
said  to  own  more  of  France  than  either  large 
owners  or  peasant  proprietors,  and  to  have 
increased  between  1862  and  1882  from  636,309 
to  727,222,  while  the  letting  of  land  decreased 
from  27’49  to  27'09  per  cent  {Pari.  Reports, 
1890-91,  vol.  83,  p.  52).  (3)  This  point  has 

little  importance  after  the  last  visitation  of  the 
Heralds  (1686),  but  survives  in  A.  Young  who, 
in  his  Southern  Tour  (pp.  47,  70)  and  Rural 
Economy  (Essay  V.),  refers  to  owner  - farmers 
who  are  not  called  yeomen,  and  in  modern 
reluctance  to  class  farming  squires  and  clergy 
as  yeomen.  It  should  be  added  to  (4)  that  all 
writers  by  tacit  consent  exclude  lessors  except 
Brodrick  {English  Land,  1881,  p.  173). 

Their  Numbers.  (1)  Domesday  book,  which 
omits  the  four  northern  counties,  and  possibly 
all  who  paid  rent  only  (Nasse,  p.  35),  estimates 
English  lords  at  9271,  villeins  at  108,407,  free 
tenants  at  35,474.  (2)  Gregory  King  (mis- 

quoted in  C.  Davenant,  Works,  ii.  185, 
Macaulay,  Rae,  Prothero,  and  others)  in  his 
Natural  Observations,  etc.  upon  the  state  of 
England,  1696,  says  there  were  26,586  nobles, 
esquires,  clergy,  and  gentlemen,  40,000  larger 
and  140,000  lesser  “freeholders,”  and  150,000 
“farmers.”  Assuming  that  “farmers”  do 
not,  then  “freeholders”  must  mean  farmer- 
owners  and  lessees  for  life,  and  must  also 
mean  copyholders  and  customary  tenants,  in- 
cluding lessors  and  owners  of  minute  patches 
upon  those  common  fields  which,  according  to 
J.  Laurence  {System  of  Agriculture,  1726,  p. 
45),  covered  one-third  of  the  land.  But  it  is 
useless  to  make  critical  assumptions  about  a 
vaguely- expressed  guess  for  which  the  author 
gives  no  grounds.  (3)  A.  Young  selected  some 
250  farms  at  random,  and  generalising  to  the 
kingdom  at  large,  estimated  English  farmers 
once  as  111,498  {Noi'thern  Tour,  iv.  341,  364), 
later  at  57,040  (JEastern  Tour,  iv.  462),  and  so 
on  (cp.  Letters  to  the  Yeomanry,  pp.  37,  60). 

(4)  Beeke  says  there  were  “at  least  200,000 
proprietors  ” in  England  and  Wales  in  1800 
{Observations  on  the  Income  Tax,  1801,  p.  21). 

(5)  Our  “New  Domesday  Book”  (1874,  vol. 
Ixxii.)  filled  in  owners  from  the  rate-books  in 
each  parish,  urban  and  rural ; but  it  was  not 
the  business  of  rating  authorities  to  fill  in 
owners’  names ; so  that  the  return  being 
founded  on  irresponsible  local  hearing  is  worth- 
less for  our  purpose.  (6)  According  to  our 
“ agricultural  statistics  ” for  England  (1887-97) 
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rented  farms  were,  in  1895,  313,478  ; owned 
farms  48,601  ; farms  partly  rented  and  partly 
owned  were  18,100  ; and  14  per  cent  of  English 
farm  lands  were  fanned  by  owners.  “ Owners  ” 
include  squii'es  mth  farms  in  hand,  clergy  with 
glebe  lands  over  an  acre,  and  possibly  some 
copyholders.  These  are  the  only  trust^vorthy 
general  statistics  since  Domesday  Book  ; (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  ought  never  to  have  been  or  to  be 
quoted  by  social  historians. 

Their  History.  (1)  In  the  16th  century 
hereditary  copyholders  were  cajoled  out  of  their 
holdings  or  commonable  rights  (Strype’s  Eccl. 
Mem.  II.  i.  172  and  439),  and  yardlands  were 
purchased  (W.  Stafford’s  Compendioiis  Ex- 
amination, etc.,  1581,  Pamphleteer,  v.  297),  but 
the  first  process  must  have  been  rare  since  43 
Edw.  III.  and  7 Edw.  IV.,  when  villeins  vindi- 
cated their  rights  as  copyholders ; and  the  second 
process  may  or  may  not  mean  that  cottagers  grew 
up  into  yeomen.  Further,  Latimer  and  More 
{Utopia,  ed.  Arber,  38,  41,  etc.)  do  not  inveigh 
against  these  evils,  but  against  the  evictions  and 
rack-rents  of  lessors,  and  the  adding  of  farm  to 
farm  by  tenants  (Strype,  II.  i.  167)  ; and  all 
the  acts  which  directly  limit  the  size  of  farms 
refer  exclusively  to,“letten  farms”  (4  Hy.  VII. 
c.  16  and  c.  19  ; 25  Hy.  VIII.  c.  13  §§  7-14  ; 

27  Hy.  VIII.  c.  22  ; 2 & 3 Phil,  and  M.  c.  2) ; 

so  that  their  effect  was  to  make  squires  farm 
their  own  land,  a process  which  Mr.  Leadham 
has  vividly  illustrated  (Royal  Historieal  Society, 
Domesday  of  Emdosures,  1517-18,  ed.  Leadham, 
1897,  p.  70),  and  which  a second  series  of  acts 
(6  Hy.  VIII.  c.  5 ; 7 Hy.  VIII.  c.  i.  ; 5 

and  6 Ed.  VI.  c.  5 ; 39  Eliz.  c.  1 and  c.  2), 

aimed  at  arresting.  The  crisis  which  was 
caused  by  the  substitution  of  large  pastoral  for 
small  agricultural  farms  affected  tenant-farmers 
mainly  if  not  solely.  “Tenant-farmers,”  of 
course,  include  those  who  held  for  life,  whether 
by  freehold  or  copyhold  tenure.  (2)  In  the  ISth 
and  19th  centuries  two  contradictory  myths  ob- 
scure history,  (a)  “There  existed  a race  of 
men  in  the  country,  besides  the  gentlemen  and 
husbandmen,  called  yeomanry,  men  who  culti- 
vated their  own  property,  consisting  chiefly  of 
farms  . . . the  pride  of  the  nation  in  war  aud 
peace  ; hardy,  brave,  and  of  good  morals  ; by 
the  influx  of  riches  and  a change  of  manners 
they  were  nearly  annihilated  in  the  year  1750, 
and  are  now  but  faintly  remembered  " (Letter 
to  Sir  T.  C.  Bunbury,  1795,  British  Museum, 
T.  1466),  comp.  Jlarshall’s  Abstract.  Western 
Counties,  p.  125),  is  a mere  echo  of  Rousseau’s 
])rimitive  man,  but  suggested  to  Karl  Marx, 
Laveleye,  and  numerous  others,  sober  historj*. 
(6)  'I'lio  seeond  myth  is  that  the  end  of  last 
century  witnessed  the  heyday  of  the  since 
vanisheil  yeomanry,  and  the  Sinclair  Reports 
are  cited  as  evidence.  But  their  references  to 
Devonshire  and  West  Dorsetshire  (Marshall’s 
Abstract.  Southern  Counties,  268,  554,  570),  to 


the  9000  “freeholders”  of  Kent'  (BuyS|  ed. 
1813,  p.  28),  and  5790  freehold  voters  for 
Gloucestershire  (Rudge,  p.  34),  and  North 
Riding  freehold  electors  (Tuke,  pp.  28,  30), 
refer  to  districts  in  which  life  lessees  were 
exceptionally  numerous  ; and  Homer’s  “ there 
is  scarce  any  county  in  which  the  number  of 
freeholders  does  not  turn  out  ujx/n  an  election 
poll  much  more  considerable  than  formerly" 
(Essay  an  Inclosure,  1766,  p.  15),  very  likely 
refers  to  similar  districts.  Mavor  (Berkt, 
1808,  p.  113)  WTote  that  “one-third  of  the 
whole  county  is  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  ” ; but  he  assumed  that  the  remaiiuBg 
two-thirds  were  occupied  by  yearly  tenants 
or  lessees  for  years,  consequently  under  “])io- 
prietors  ” he  must  have  included  copyholders, 
etc.,  who  were  doubtless  one -third  of  the 
county.  Bishton’s  “infinite  yeomen’s  estates” 
in  Shropshire  (Shropshire,  1794,  p.  31) 
dwindled  down  on  a closer  inspection  to  “ 3000 
copyholders  and  freeholders  ” (Plymley,  Shrop- 
shire, 1803,  p.  91).  Brown’s  Derbyshire  yeo- 
men (Derbyshire,  1794,  p.  14),  and  Kent's 
Norfolkshire  yeomanry  (Am/oZA-,  1796,  p.  125), 
meant  tenant  farmers.  To  come  now  to  history. 
A.  Young  perhaps  thought  that  owner- fanners 
of  a certain  class  were  diminishing : “there  are 
some  parts  of  England  (where  small  yeomen  still 
remain)  that  resemble  Beame”  (Travels  in 
France,  ed.  1889,  p.  61);  “small”  means  40 
to  80  acres  (ed.  1794,  ii.  p.  412),  and  he  means 
enclosed  land ; “still,”  of  course,  may  mean  that 
A.  Young  believed  the  Rousseauesque  myth. 
He  adds,  “small  properties  are  found  every- 
where” in  France  “ to  a degree  we  have  no  idea 
of  in  England,”  where  they  were  “exceedingly 
rare  ” (ib.  402).  John  Arbuthnot  (Inquiry  into 
thePrieeof  Provisions,  1773,  pp.  126,  139,  cited 
by  Totkbee  as  A.  Young)  deplores  “ the  loss  of 
our  yeomanry,”  by  which  hemeans  theabsorption 
of  small  by  large  hereditary  freeholders,  a 
phenomenon  noted  too  by  A.  Hunter  (Georgteal 
Essays,  1803,  vol.  iv.  p.  108)  ; but  Arbuthnot 
derives  his  facts  from  Dr.  Price’s  figures(Oiscrra- 
tions  on  Reversionary  Payments,  published  the 
year  after  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Villoge),  which 
eventually  proved  the  opposite  of  what  they 
were  meant  to  prove  (Chalmers’s  Estimate,  1 803, 
p.  216),  and,  as  Arbuthnot  admitted,  were 
meant  to  prove  the  very  different  thesis  that 
wlicre  wealth  accumulates  men  decay,  and  that 
tenant-farmers  were  turning  pluralists.  This 
pluralising  tendency  of  tenant-farmers  is  also 
deprecated  by  S.  Addington  (Enquiry  into  en- 
closing open  fields,  1772)  and  T.  'W  right  (Short 
address  on  the  Monopoly  of  Small  Farms,  1795), 
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‘ A Gentleman  of  Wales, 

A Knight  of  Gales, 

And  a Laird  of  the  North  Countrio, 
But  a Yeoman  of  Kent 
With  his  Yearly  Rent 
He  will  bay  them  out  all  throe. 
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aud  the  Sinclair  Eeports  (Abstract.  Southei-n 
Counties,  157,  247,  330,  Midlands,  S3)  in  certain 
districts  ; and  for  a reason  obvious  to  us,  but 
not  to  them,  this  tendency  is  sometimes  noted 
as  most  active  in  those  counties  where  there 
was  money  going  and  wages  were  high  (Abstract. 
Northern  CouvMes,  259,  282  ; cp.  W.  Stafford’s 
pamphlet,  l.c.  p.  260).  Consolidation,  too,  was 
the  necessary  preliminary  and  avowed  object  of 
the  enclosure  of  intermingled  copyhold  estates 
(Davis,  Wiltshire,  1813,  pp.  48,  49).  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  movement 
did  not  implicate  farmer-owners  in  some  dis- 
tricts. In  two  large  and  four  small  districts 
this  implication  of  farmer  - owners  can  be 
traced.  In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
the  small  “statesmen”  disappeared  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  hand-loom  (Wordsworth 
in  Prose  Works,  ii.  263,  286,  and  in  Sir  H. 
Bunbury’s  Correspondence  of  Manmer,  440, 
ind  in  The  Brothers  ; cp.  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
ziTie,  1806,  p.  871;  Pringle’s  Westmoreland, 
p.  40),  and  are  now  nearly  extinct  (Caird’s 
English  Agriculture,  1851,  p.  360;  Pari.  Be- 
ports,  1881,  vol.  xvi.  p.  236  ; 1895,  vol.  xvii., 
“Cumberland,”  p.  32).  Marshall’s  300  of 
Pickering  (Yorkshire,  p.  20)  ; Stevenson’s 
Portland  Colony  (Dorsetshire,  p.  76) ; Th. 
Rogers’  Hampshire  village  (Six  Centuries,  p. 
502).  A.  Young’s  yeomen  of  the  redland  dis- 
trict of  Oxfordshire  (Oxfordshire,  p.  16)  have 
followed  in  their  wake.  Further,  in  Kent  and 
Essex,  farmers  are  mentioned  in  the  Sinclair 
Reports  as  purchasing  their  holdings ; and 
yeomen  owners  existed  in  Lincolnshire ; they 
are  still  as  numerous  as  ever  they  were  in 
Kent  and  Lincolnshire  (Pari.  Reports,  1881, 
xvi.  385  et  seq.  ; 1882,  xv.  299) ; and  stiU  exist 
in  Essex  (Pari.  Reports,  1894,  xvi.  pt.  i.  p.  52). 
A.  Young’s  accounts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  Vancouver’s  accounts  of  Hampshire  yeomen 
still  hold  (Pari.  Reports,  1894,  vol.  xvi.  pt. 
iii.  pp.  203,  204  ; 1895,  vol.  xvii.,  “Norfolk,” 
p.  3 6).  Add  that  individuals  have  withered  here 
and  there,  and  their  place  has  been  inadequately 
supplied  by  gentlemen  farmers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  allottees  under  inclosure  acts  since  1845 
on  the  other  hand  (Caird’s  Landed  Interest, 
123  et  seq.),  and  beyond  this  farmer- owners 
(if  we  except  the  squire  of  Coke’s  type  and  the 
Villein  who  passed  through  the  stage  of  copy- 
holder  into  that  of  labourer)  have  not  played 
a great  part  in  our  history,  and  have  only 
been  important  when  inextricably  intenningled 
With  the  great  body  of  tenant-farmers  or  voters. 

' They  have  for  the  most  part  kept  outside  the 
I uiain  stream  of  development,  which  has  been 
I from  the  manor  to  the  triple  system  of  to-day. 

[Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  iiL  595. — 
hasse,  Agricultural  Community,  trans.  1872. — 
I Seebohm  in  Fortnightly  Remew,  N.S.  vii.  226. 
• Toynbee,  Industrial  Resolution,  eh.  5. — J. 
Rac,  Contemporary  Review,  October  1883  ; comp. 


Brentauo,  Agrarpolitik,  1897,  p.  123. — H.  Traill, 
Social  England,  1897,  vi.  82. — A.  Meitzen,  Siede- 
lung  und  Agrarwesen  der  West-Oermanen,  1895, 
et  seq.,  ii.  119  et  passim.']  j.  d.  n. 

YOUNG,  Arthur  (1741-1820),  the  most 
noteworthy  of  English  wiiters  on  agi-iculture, 
came  of  a Suffolk  family.  After  being  engaged 
in  farming  for  a few  years,  he  began  his  career 
as  a wiiter  on  agi’icultural  subjects  with  The 
Farmer’s  Letters  in  1767.  For  the  next  thirty- 
eight  years  an  increasing  stream  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  many  of  which  passed  into  several 
editions,  and  were  translated  into  French  and 
German,  pomed  from  his  pen.  He  travelled 
up  and  down  England  for  months  at  a time, 
making  the  careful  observations  published  in 
his  series  of  Tours ; and  for  the  same  purpose 
he  ti'avelled  in  Ireland  in  the  years  from  1773 
to  1776  ; he  founded  the  Annals  of  Agricultu/re 
in  1783,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  forty-six 
volumes  ; his  joui-neys  in  France  in  1787-1790 
produced  his  most  considerable  work,  the  Travels 
in  France,  since  recognised  as  the  best  authority 
for  the  condition  of  that  country  on  the  eve 
of  the  revolution ; and  in  1793  he  became 
secretary  of  the  newly -established  board  of 
agriculture. 

Young’s  place  in  history  is  due,  first,  to  his- 
remarkable  qualities  as  a keen  observer,  which 
give  his  works  a permanent  value  as  sources  of 
information  on  the  conditions  of  his  time  ; and, 
secondly,  to  his  own  considerable  share  in 
stimulating  the  movement  for  the  substitution 
of  large  fanning  for  small,  of  enclosures  for 
open  fields,  and  of  rotation  of  crops  for  periodi- 
cal fallows.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  regard 
him  as  an  economic  theorist ; his  utterances 
on  such  subjects  as  rent  and  wages  are  all 
determined  by  his  desire  to  increase  the  produce 
of  agriculture  ; and  he  was  no  stickler  for 
system  or  consistency.  His  best  known  phrase 
“ The  magic  of  property  turns  sand  to  gold  ” — 
which  has  been  repeated  incessantly  since 
J.  S.  Mill  quoted  it  in  his  chapter  on  peasant 
proprietors — is  a thoroughly  characteristic  one. 

[The  Autobiography  of  Arthur  Young,  with 
selections  from  his  correspondence,  has  recently 
(1897)  been  printed  under  the  editorship  of  Miss 
Betham-Edwards.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  were  the  following  : The  Farmer’s  Letters  to 
the  People  of  England  (1767). — A Six  Weeks’ 
Tov/r  through  the  Southern  Counties  of  England 
and  Wales  (1768). — A Six  Months’  Tour  through 
the  North  of  England  (1770). — Rural  (Economy 
(1770). — The  Farmer’s  Tour  through  the  East  of 
England  (1771). — The  Farmer’s  Calendar  (1771). 
— Political  Arithmetic  (1774) ; pt.  ii.  (1779). — A 
Tour  in  Ireland  (1780). — Travels  in  France  (1792). 
— General  Views  of  the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk 
(1794),  Lincoln  (1799),  Hertfordshire  (1804), 
Norfolk  (1804),  Essex  (1807),  Oxfordshire  (1809), 
Sussex  (1793)  was  the  work  of  his  son.  Rev.  Arthur 
Young.  — General  Report  on  Inclosures  (1807). 
Tliero  has  been  a new  and  inexpensive  edition  of 
the  Tour  in  Ireland,  ed.  A.  W.  Hutton  (1892) 
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to  tlie  second  volume  of  the  latter  is  appended 
an  exhaustive  bibliography  by  J.  P.  Anderson. 

Among  the  numerous  comments  and  critical 
essays  upon  Young  may  be  mentioned  T.  R. 
Malthus,  The  Principle  of  Population,  8th  ed. 
pp.  449-455. — J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  vi.  § 7. — H.  Baudrillart  in 
Publicistes  modemes  (1863). — R.  E.  Prothero, 
Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English  Farming  (1888), 
ch.  vi. — F.  S.  Stevenson  in  The  Westminster 
Review,  cxx.xix.  (1893),  p.  109  ; and,  above  all,  for 
Young’s  personality,  Leslie  Stephen  in  The  Na- 
tional Review,  xxvii.  (1896),  p.  489.]  w.  j.  a. 

The  first  and  foremost  feature  of  A.  Young’s 
two  great  books  on  France  (ed.  1794)  and  Ireland 
(ed.  1892)  is  that  utility  in  a materialistic  sense 
is  their  ideal.  He  prefers  turnips  to  “ fat 
ecclesiastics”  (Fr.,  i.  77),  and  writes  in  the  very 
■spirit  of  Mandeville,  that  “a  Icing  had  better 
■make  love  to  a handsome  woman,”  lUce  Louis  XV., 
■“than  to  his  neighbour’s  provinces,”  like  Frederick 
the  Great  (pp.  82,  265).  He  hates  military  history 
(p.  255),  distant  dominions  (pp.  193,  437),  war 
debts  (p.  576),  the  middle  ages  (p.  67),  grands 
seigne^lrs  (p.  62),  jobbing  gentlemen,  and  idlers, 
too  feudal  in  their  ideas  to  occupy  themselves  with 
trade  (Ir.,  ii.  26,  248),  with  the  hatred  of  Tucker, 
and  for  the  same  reason — ^they  are  so  much  waste. 
But  utility,  though  the  test  of  political  and  social 
health,  is  not  with  him  the  sole  spring  of  individual 
action  ; “prejudice  and  habit  govern  mankind  as 
much  even  as  their  interest”  (p.  128),  and  though 
he  loves  the  naturalness  of  Rousseau  {Fr.,  i.  22, 
72),  like  Burke  he  condemns  “natural  right”  as 
uuhistorical  (p.  119).  Secondly,  he  traces  economic 
evils  to  political  causes  ; the  French  and  Irish 
had  a better  soil  than  the  English,  but  no  spirit 
of  freedom,  and  were  therefore  backward  {Fr.,  i. 
80  ; Ir.,  ii.  55).  Layerqxe  pointed  the  converse 
moral  as  to  England  (1855).  The  French  Laud  Tax 
discoiuraged  improvements,  and,  as  T.  Campbell 
(1777)  said,  Phil.  Survey,  p.  251,  the  Irish  ,anti- 
Catholic  laws  penalised  industry  but  not  religion 
{Ir.,  ii.  66).  His  belief  that  “government”  was 
the  “one  all-powerful  cause”  {Fr.,  i.  43)  of  that 
misery  which  he  saw,  is  the  secret  of  his  optimistic 
forecast ; and  sometimes  he  expresses  pure  Laissez- 
Faire  doctrines.  Thus  he  writes : “The  sole  policy 
...  is  freedom  ; let  the  state  take  no  party  ” 
as  between  agriculture  and  manufactures  (p.  437) ; 
he  argues  for  “absolute  freedom”  (pp.  573,  625), 
and  his  proofs  that  French  measure.s.  meant  to 
avert,  created  famine  (pp.  489-498,  625,  etc.),  and 
that  Irish  measures,  meant  to  stimulate,  dis- 
couraged the  wool  and  silk  trade  {Ir.,  ii.  133), 
and  that  the  Irish  bounty  on  linen  was  au 
impertinence,  ami  that  on  inland  carriage  of  corn 
was  au  extravagance  (pp.  157-188),  are  w'ortliy 
of  A.  Smith  at  his  best ; but  he  does  not  quote 
A.  Smith  here,  nor,  wo  believe,  elsewhere,  except 
as  n historian  of  prices.  He  wishes  the  state  to  | 
bo  neutral  ns  to  small  farms  {Fr.,  i.  407,  but  see 
p.  417  ; comp.  Annals,  vii.  510),  and  “diffused,” 

i. e.  integrated,  village  industries  {Fr.,  i.  573  ; Ir., 

ii.  216),  although  both,  he  thought,  weakened 
Ireland  and  France.  Segregated  or  town  mnnn- 
factures  were  his  ideal  as  well  as  that  of  Steuart. 
But  all  this  wisdom  illustrated  by  example  came 


to  him  only  through  hi:-  eye*  ; and  w'i,cn  ii  clashed 
with  another  empiric  truth,  e.g.  the  truth — tiaced 
by  him  to  Davexaxt  (why  not  Sir  W.  Temi'Le?), 
but  based  on  his  own  English,  Irish,  and  French 
comparative  statistic* — that  high  rents,  pi  i es,  and 
wages  are  signs  (he  once  wrote  “cause*-.”  N(frthem 
Tour,  iv.  343,  376)  of  wealth,  the  man  who  wrote 
“ a free  import  and  export  ” of  com  “ would  be  the 
very  best  police  of  that  commodity"  {AnnaU,  iiL 
419  ; Ir.,  ii.  338)  began  to  dread  American  com- 
petition {Pol.  Ar.  (1774),  p.  279),  and  w-.th 
•Malthus  resisted  the  free -trade  movement 
championed  by  Ricardo.  The  comparative 
.statistics  referr^  to  demonstrated  what  J.  TC':  keb 
argued  a priori  that  “labour  is  generally  in 
reality  the  cheapest  where  it  is  nominally  the 
dearest  ” {Fr.,  i.  565),  t.«.  in  England ; and  so 
with  rents. 

Young’s  English,  like  his  French  and  Irish 
tours,  fall  roughly  into  two  divisions : fir.-t  a 
diary,  then  a summary.  But  the  English  Pours 
are  non-political,  and  are  rather  notes  for  l>ooks 
than  books.  The  English  tours  suggested  those 
of  Marshall  and  Sixclaib,  and  all  these  sug- 
gested the  English  Reports,  the  enquites  of  the 
French  directorate,  and  the  surreys  authorised 
by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  10th  March  1600. 
The  Reports  contain  a summary  and  no  diary. 
Most  of  each  report  treats  of  practical  husbandry, 
including  ch.  vi.  on  enclosures.  Of  the  rest  the 
first  chapter  is  on  physical  gei^raphy ; chaps, 
ii.  and  iv.  are  juristic,  and  relate  but  somewhat 
meagrely  to  tenures,  leases,  Yeomex,  etc. ; chaps, 
xiv.  and  xv.  are  economical  in  title,  and  give 
statistical  data  as  to  wages,  e.g.  of  the  boarded 
farm  servant  whom  he  preferred,  and  who  was 
then  disappearing ; population,  which  he  thought 
increasing ; fanners’  capital,  which  he  thought 
.should  be  £5  an  acre  ; rent,  usually  ^ of  the 
gross  produce  ; and  net  profits,  ue.  the  amount 
taken  ‘ ‘ free  ” of  rent,  tythe,  rates,  etc.,  to  market. 
Apropos  of  poor  rates,  he  notes  that  “box  clubs” 
and  the  policy  of  ‘ ‘ three  acres  and  a cow  ” did, 
and  that  workhouse  manufacture-s  and  pauper 
allotments  did  not,  decrease  poor’s  rates.  Apropos 
of  population,  he  proposed  a census  in  his  Pro- 
posals to  the  Legislature  for  Numbering  the  People, 
1771  ; and  l'>elieved  that  no  country  had  too  few, 
though  some,  e.g.  France,  had  too  many  jreople 
(cp.  Walks).  On  slave-labour,  parish  settlement 
laws,  relief  to  large  families,  and  radicalism  as 
oppo.sed  to  whiggery,  his  conclusions  are  those 
of  Tucker,  but  his  method  is  always  different. 


[Tlie  following  are  references  to  A.  Young : — 

(1)  By  agronomi.'its : — J.  Anderson,  (17£>6),  iii.  4. 

— r.  B.-\ls.imo,  Mrmorie  inedi/e  (1845),  pp.  iv.  2,  8,  etc, — 
K.  Caird,  English  AgrieuUvrt  pp.  ix.  144,  etc. — A. 

Coventrj’,  DiscoursesflSOS),  p.  187. — Ijeoncede  Lavergne., 
Rural  Economy  qf  England,Scotla'nd,  and  Ireland  (1855). 
pp.  11,  146, 14S,  343,  etc. ; Pref.  to  FVeneb  translation  ot 
Travels  in  France  (I860) ; tconomU  rurale  de  la  France, 
2nd  0<1.  (1861),  pp.  23,  50-.59. — .1.  B.  M'Ciilloch,  SlaJistical 
Account  qf  the  BrUish  Empire,  4tti  ed.,  1854  (contains 
many  extracts  from  Report^. — J.  Simonde  de  Sismondi, 
Agriculture  Toscane  (1801),  m).  4,  IS,  etc. — A.  D.  Tliaer. 
Englische  IxindtrirthschaJJ : Sinfritwng  (1798),  pp.  40-63: 
Reitrdge  (1800),  vol.  ii.  pp.  254-264.  — E.  tVakefinld, 
.Account  ^ Ireland  (1812). — D.  Zolla  in  Say  ct  Chaillet, 
Diet,  d'llc.  Pol.  (1892). 

(2)  By  juristic  historians:  — G.  Ilnnnsen.  Aprar-| 
historische  Abhandlungen  (ISSO),  vol.  i.  pp.  484  ct  seg. — I 
Sir  II.  Maine,  Early  History  qf  Institutions  (1875),  pp  I 
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131  et  seq.  — A.  Meitzen,  Siedelung  vnd  Agrarutsen  der 
ir«(  Germanen  (1895),  vol.  ii.  p.  129.  — E.  Nasse, 
Agricultural  Community  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1871),  pp.  8 
el  seq. — J.  Kae,  “Why  have  the  Yeomanry  Perished?" 
in  Contemp  Sev.  xliv.  546. 

(8)  By  writers  on  Poor  Law : — J.  Bentham,  Pauper 
ilanagement,  Pref.  — J.  Bonar,  Malthus  and  his  Work, 
p.  380. — W.  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry 
(1892),  ii.  507.  — P.  M.  Eden,  Stale  of  the  Poor  (1797), 
vol.  i.  pp.  340,  485. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Local  Disturbances 
in  Ireland  (1836),  p.  56. 

(4)  By  social  historians  : — A.  Babeau,  La  vie  rwrdle 
dans  I’ancienne  Prance  (1883). — Cunningham,  Lecky,  and 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  ubi  supra. — H.  Traill,  Social  England, 
vol.  V.  (1896),  452.459. 

(5)  By  statistical  historians  : — Chalmers,  Estimate 
(1782),  pp.  178,  179. — W.  Cunningham,  t.o.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
691.— A.  de  Foville,  Le  morcellement  (1885). — W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng.  (1883-90),  vol.  i.  p.  563 ; vol.  v.  p. 
834;  vol.  vi.  p.  190.  — B.  Prothero,  l.c.,  pp.  269,  281. 
— J.  E.  T.  Kogers,  Industrial  and  Commercial  History 
(1892).— H.  V.  Sybel,  French  Bevolution,  trans.  by  Perry, 
vol.  i.  pp.  23,  25,  27,  80,  37,  etc. — Tooke  and  Newmarch, 
Hist,  of  Prices  (1857),  vol.  vi.  pp.  386-392.]  J.  D.  R. 

[Young  was  a Suffolk  man,  he  passed  his  boy- 
hood and  much  of  his  later  life  at  Bradfield,  near 


ZACCHIA,  L.  (17th  century).  An  Emilian 
jurist. 

Zacchia  was  the  author  of  a Latin  treatise  on 
wages  which  deserves  mention  for  the  rarity  of  the 
consideration  of  that  subject  in  the  days  when  he 
wrote.  He  distinguishes  different  forms  of  wages, 
but  he  was  unable  to  make  a comprehensive  study 
of  a phenomenon,  such  as  wages,  which  was  the 
exception  at  that  time  ; the  two  distinct  classes — 
workmen  and  employers — not  being  then  fully 
formed.  Zacchia  regards  wages  as  the  reward  for 
any  description  of  work,  and  he  gives  very  little 
thought  to  workmen’s  wages.  He  limits  himself  to 
the  statement  that  an  adequate  wage  is  fixed  by  a 
monarch  or  by  law,  by  custom  or  contract,  and 
failing  these  by  a judge,  who  in  fixing  them  should 
take  account  of  the  ability  of  the  workman,  the 
quality  of  his  work,  and  the  price  of  food.  Zacchia 
studies  the  judicial  effects  on  wages  of  alterations 
in  the  value  of  money. 

Tractatua  de  saZario  seu  overarioruin  mercede, 
1658. 

[See  Graziani,  Le  idee  economiche  degli  economisli 
tmUiani  e romagnoli,  1893.]  u.  R. 

ZACHARIAS,  Otto  (19th  century),  a doctor 
in  Silesia,  wrote : 

Die  Oe/ahrdung  der  socialen  Wohlfahrt  dureh 
die  zu  fnihen  Eheschliesswngen  der  Besitzlosen 
(1880). 

ZANON,  Antonio  (1696-1770),  was  bom  at 
Udine,  and  was  a merchant,  a manufacturer,  and 
student  of  economics.  In  Friuli  he  improved 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  the  silk 
trade,  and  established  a silk  manufactory  in 
V enice.  He  founded  the  SocietA  Georgica  in 
Udine  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

Zanon  left  many  letters  and  works  on  agrarian 
Wonomics,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  the  silk 
industry  ; all  his  works  were  reprinted  in  nine 
volume.s  in  Udine  (1828-1831).  Theoretically  he 
followed  the  school  of  Genovbsi,  that  is  to  say,  he 
advocated  a moderate  mercantilism,  but  his  writ- 
ings are  chiefly  of  practical  importance. 

VOL.  Ill 


Bury  St.  Edmunds,  an  estate  which  remained  in 
his  family  till  1896.  The  influence  of  his  surround- 
ings is  visible  in  all  his  writings.] 

YOUNG,  Major  Gavin,  of  the  Bengal  army, 
described  by  M'CuUoch  as  “a  gentleman  of 
talent  and  varied  attainments  ” (Literature  of 
Political  Economy,  p.  109),  wrote  : 

Observations  on  the  Opinions  of  several  Writers 
on  various  historical,  political,  and  metaphysical 
Questions,  Calcutta,  1817,  8vo  (contains  articles 
on  “Funding  System,”  “British  Finance,”  and 
“ Distinction  between  Productive  and  Unproduct- 
ive Labour  ” ). — An  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  of 
applying  the  Principles  of  Colonial  Policy  to  the 
Government  of  India,  London,  1822,  8vo. — A 
Further  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency,  etc. , London, 
1827,  8vo  (both  anonymous  ; to  induce  English- 
men to  settle  in  India). — An  Essay  on  the 
Mercantile  Theory  of  Wealth,  Calcutta,  1832,  8vo 
(defending  the  theory).  h.  r.  t. 


Dell’  agricoltura,  arti,  commercio,  ec.,  Lettere, 
1763-67. — Dellautilitd  morale,  economica  epolitica 
delle  accademie  di  agricoltura,  etc.,  1771. — [See 
Errera,  Storia  ddV  economia  politica  nei  secoli 
XVII  e XVIII  negli  Stati  della  Repubblica 
Veneta,  1877  ; Piemonte,  Antonio  Zanon,  econo- 
mista  friuliano,  1891.]  u.  r. 

ZECCHI,  Lelio  (1532-1610). 

A political  writer  and  theologian  of  Brescia. 

In  his  writings  he  discusses  various  economic 
subjects ; his  treatise  on  usury  traces  usury  in 
different  contracts  and  in  its  different  forms, 
according  to  the  strict  ideas  prevailing  in  his  day. 

His  work  on  the  political  method  to  be 
followed  by  a monarch  bears  on  the  question  of 
food-supply — he  advocatesencouraging  agriculture, 
the  import  of  provisions,  fixed  prices  for  food,  and 
the  infliction  of  penalties  on  monopolists  ; further 
he  would  promote  the  arts,  forbid  the  export  of 
raw  material  and  the  emigration  of  skilled 
artisans. 

On  the  subject  of  taxation  and  its  different 
forms  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  Cens  (q.v. ) or 
general  taxation  of  hereditary  estates  ; this 
opinion  was  also  held  by  Mancini,  and  was 
traditional  in  Italy,  based  on  the  still  surviving 
conception  of  the  Roman  census  and  the  theory 
of  taxation  as  interpreted  and  carried  out  by  the 
Italian  communes  in  the  middle  ages.  He  perceives 
without  thoroughly  understanding  it,  the  fact — so 
obvious  to  us — that  increase  of  population  depends 
on  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Tractatus  de  usuris,  1598. — Politicorum,  sive 
deprincipe  et  principatus  administrations,  1600. — 
Lihri  tre,  author e Lelio  Zechio,  theologo,  Verona, 
1600. — De  jurihus  principatum,  Verona,  1603. 

[See  Supino,  La  scienza  economica  in  Italia, 
etc.,  1888. — Gobbi,  L’  economia  politica,  etc., 
1889.  — Ricca  Salerno,  Storia  delle  dottrine 
Jinanziarie  in  Italia,  1881.]  u.  R. 

ZECCHINO.  See  Sequin. 

ZEMINDAR  (literally  “landholder”),  de- 
notes the  Indian  farmer  of  a Land-tax,  who 
between  the  Mughal  and  British  conquests 
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claimed  lordship  over  the  soil.  The  land-tax 
was,  in  the  laws  of  Manu  (500  B.C.),  a right  to 
•Jth  produce,  under  the  Mughal  laws  to  ^rd 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  farmer 
retained,  say  tV^h  the  land  - tax,  and  was 
appointed  for  life,  but  his  son  or  sons  succeeded 
on  paying  fines.  As  the  central  power  decayed 
he  usurped  hereditary  rights,  rights  to  the  soil, 
and  to  make  arbitrary  levies  on  its  occupants. 

The  first  British  land  settlement  was  that 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  (1793)  of  Bengal ; in  which 
he  treated  with  large  zemindars,  each  of  whom 
was  regarded  as  owning  a village  or  several 
villages,  including  the  waste,  but  excluding 
certain  free,  or  nearly  free  estates,  called 
“taluq,”  carved  out  of  the  larger  unit.  The 
chief  flaws  in  this  scheme  were  that  (1)  it  was 
permanent  (permanent  settlements  were  finally 
condemned  in  1882) ; (2)  it  alienated  the 
waste  (see  Sir  J.  Caird,  India,  the  Land  and 
the  People,  p.  95)  ; and  (3)  ignored  (a.)  the 
status  of  the  Ryot — whom  it  regarded  as  an 
English  tenant  prior  to  the  Agricultni'al  Hold- 
ings Acts,  but  whom  subsequent  legislation  in 
1859  and  1885  has  turned  into  something  like 
the  English  copyholder  ; (6)  and  the  relation 
of  co-proprietors  in  village  conununities. 

In  the  village  community — from  which  Sir  H. 
Maine  tries  to  derive  other  forms  of  tenmn,  but 
which  is  unknovra  in  the  laws  of  Manu — a 
group  of  families  are  found  who  take  rent  or 
services  from  the  artisan  officials  ; and  some- 
times the  dominant  group  employ  others  to 
plough,  etc.  They  exist  all  over  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  Panjab.  There  the  state 
treats  with  the  community — represented  by  its 
council  of  elders,  — hut  usually  makes  one 
member  stand  surety  for  the  rest.  The  state 
reserves  a fraction,  usually  of  what  we  should 
call  the  total  fair  rents  of  the  village,  includ- 
ing waste.  This  tenure  is  called  “Zamindari 
mushtarka  ” ; settlements  like  that  of  Bengal 
being  called  Zamindari  Khalis  ” ; but  the  settle- 
ment is  usually  called  “Mahal,”  viUage,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  individualism  of  the 
normal  “Zamindari”  settlements.  In  Oudh 
both  forms  of  settlement  are  sometimes  applic- 
able to  the  same  area. 

• Economists  adduce  facts  such  as  these  to 
show  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  no  diiTer- 
ence  “ between  the  power  which  gives  the  right 
to  tax  and  the  power  which  confers  the  right 
to  exact  rent”  (H.  Maine,  Village  Communities, 
1876);  that  “the  distinction  between  a tax 
and  a rent  is  merely  “a  matter  of  amount” 
(Sir  G.  Campbell  in  Systems  of  Land  Tenure 
(Cobdeu  Club),  j).  219)  ; that  is  to  say,  either 
to  deduce  rents  from  taxes,  or,  with  Richard 
JoNKs,  Literary  Eemains  (1859),  pp.  279-290, 
taxes  from  rent. 

[B.  II.  Baden  Powell,  Land  Revenue  and 
Tenure  in  lirihsh  India  (1894)  (the  best  short 
account)  ; Land  Systems  of  British  India,  3 vols. 


(1892)  ; Indian  ViUage  Community  (1896; ; and 
Sir  G.  Campbell,  uhi  supra.  Yule  and  Burnett’s 
Hobson  Jobson,  a glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  words.] 

J.  D.  R. 

ZERBI,  Giovakni  Antonio  (16th  century). 

A Milanese  merchant. 

During  his  travels  be  studied  the  Spanish  and 
Sicilian  banks,  especially  the  bank  of  San  Giorgio 
of  Genoa  (Banks,  Eaklt  Ecbopean).  and  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a similar  bank  in 
Milan  ; he  wrote  three  dialogues  on  thiK  gubject. 

In  the  first,  Zerbi  proposes  the  establishment  of 
banks  in  general,  in  the  second  he  explains  their 
organisation,  and  in  the  third  he  completes  his 
explanation  by  illustrating  the  advantages  of  the 
institution  he  proposes.  On  the  general  theory  of 
money  he  falls  into  serious  errors.  The  results  of 
the  bank  of  Sant  Ambrogio,  promoted  by  Zerbi, 
were  very  unsatisfactory  ; it  was  started  in  1598, 
and  was  almost  bankrupt  in  1630  ; it  was  then 
converted  into  an  office  in  connection  with  the 
public  debt. 

Dialogo  del  Banco  de  Santo  Ambrosio,  15931 
(and  two  other  dialogues  on  the  same  subject, 
1597  and  1599). 

[See  Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  study  Oj 
Political  Economy,  1893.  — Gobbi,  IJ  eooriOihia\ 
politica,  etc.,  1889. — Greppi,  H banco  di  S.  Atn-\ 
brogio,  1883.]  C.  E. 

ZINCKE,  Rev.  Foster  Barham  (1817-93), 
vicar  of  Wherstead,  near  Ipswich,  &om  1847 
to  his  death ; greatly  interested  himself  in 
educational  and  latterly  in  economic  andl 
agricultural  questions,  to  which  his  books  o‘ 
travel  are  specially  devoted  ; wrote  : 

Last  Winter  in  the  U.S.,  Loud.,  1868,  Cro 
8vo. — Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khedix 
2nd  ed.,  Lond.,  1873,  8vo. — A Month  in  Switser- 
land,  Lond.,  1873,  crown  8vo. — Sveiss  AUm 
or  a Walk  to  see  Them,  Lond.,  1874,  crown  8\< 

(an  investigation  into  the  Swiss  commonable  land). 

— .4  Walk  in  the  Orisons,  being  a Third  Month  i 
Switzerland,  Lond.,  1875,  crown  Svo  (the  industry, 
thrift,  and  helpfulness  of  the  Swiss  peasant  pro 
prietors). 

[.4f/icn<ru»i,  .Aug.  26,  1873,  p.  290.]  H.  R.  t. 

ZINCKE,  Georg  Heinrich  (1692-1769), 
was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naumburg. 
After  a complete  theological  course  he  studiec 
law  and  cameral  science,  and  entered  first  th 
Prussian  service,  and  afterwards  that  of  AVeimar, 
where,  however,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  suffi 
imprisonment  with  confiscation  of  his  property. 
From  1740  to  1745  he  delivered  lectures  in  th 
university  of  Leipzig,  and  in  1746  was  appoin 
curator  of  the  recently  established  Collcgiu; 
Carolinum  at  Branswick,  where  he  died. 

Zincke  has  the  distinction  of  basing  founded  ant 
conducted  the  first  valuable  economic  journal  whicl 
appejired  in  Germany,  the  Leipziger  SammluTiget 
nm  xoirthschaftliche^i,  Polizei-  und  Finans-Sachen 
Besides  the  many  articles  he  contributed  to  thii  t 
journal,  he  published,  amongst  other  works 
Grundriss  eincr  Einieitung  zu  dcr  Cameral wissen  wl' 
schcft,  1742  ; a cameralistic  bibliography  1751 
.and  tsvo  dictionaries,  one  of  General  Economy,  1 742 
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of  which  the  7th  ed.  appeared  in  1820,  and  the 
other  of  German  Trade  and  Manufactures,  1745. 

Zincke  exhibits  a reformed  mercantilism,  such 
as  was  preached  in  France  by  Forbonnais  ; he 
even  shows  tendencies  towards  the  new  doctrine 
which  was  destined  to  supplant  it.  He  holds  that 
a country  does  not  necessarily  lose  by  the  export 
of  the  precious  metals.  He  sets  himself  against 
the  extravagances  on  the  subject  of  population 
which  afteiTvards  prevailed  in  his  school,  and  ac- 
centuates the  importance  of  agriculture  as  a source 
of  national  wealth  more  than  the  members  of  that 
school  commonly  did. 

[Roscher,  Oesch.  der  If.  0.,  p.  432.]  J.  k.  i. 

ZOLLVEREIN  {Customs  Union),  a word 
practically  adopted  into  the  English  language 
to  express  the  idea  of  a customs  union.  The 
name  was  originally  given  by  the  Prussians 
to  the  union  which,  under  the  treaty  of  March 
1833,  they  formed  with  various  independent 
German  states  (in  the  first  instance  Hesse 
Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtem- 
berg)  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a uniform 
tariff  against  the  outside  world.  Up  to  that 
time  each  of  these  states  had  levied  its  own 
customs  duties,  and  had  treated  the  neighbom’- 
ing  states  just  as  it  treated  the  most  distant 
countries.  Under  the  compact  on  which  the 
zollverein  was  based  all  these  states  undertook 
to  abolish  import  duties  between  one  another, 
and  adopt  a common  tariflf  of  imjjort  duties  as 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
■essence  of  a customs  union,  which  is  designed 
to  break  down  interprovincial  restrictions,  and 
to  simplify  commercial  intercourse.  The 
Zollverein  is  stiU  one  of  the  best  instances  of 
a customs  union,  because  it  comprised  several 
states,  and  the  effect  at  which  it  aims  is  clearer, 
the  greater  the  number  of  restrictions  abolished. 

There  are,  however,  several  instances  where 
a small  state  has  grouped  itself  with  a larger 
state  for  customs  purposes.  There  is  a customs 
union  of  San  Marino  with  Italy  under  treaty 
of  22nd  March  1862  ; of  Monaco  with  France 
under  treaty  of  9th  November  1865  ; Lichten- 
stein with  Austria  under  treaty  of  11th  De- 
cember 1875  ; Portuguese  India  with  British 
India,  26th  December  1878. 

The  most  complete  attempt  to  form  a customs 
union  in  recent  years  has  been  the  South  African 
customs  union  of  1889.  The  original  members 
of  this  were  two  only.  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  but  British  Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland,  the  British  Bechuanaland  Pro- 
tectorate, and  the  Transvaal  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  (1903)  successively  joined.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  continuity  of  land -frontier, 
and  one  of  the  members  was  a foreign  state  ; 
hut  the  essence  of  the  union  is  the  same — free 
trade  between  the  members  of  the  imion,  and 
on  the  external  boundary  of  the  union  one 
customs  tarift'  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  terms  “Zollverein”  and  “Customs 
union  ” have  been  frequently  used  during  the 


past  ten  or  twelve  years  in  connection  with 
projects  for  the  closer  commercial  union  of  the 
British  Empire  ; but  they  have  almost  always 
been  used  loosely  without  any  true  sense  of  the 
conditions  which  they  import.  No  definite 
proposal  has  as  yet  been  publicly  formulated  for 
placing  aU  the  parts  of  the  empire  under  onetarifl'. 
In  1887,  at  the  colonial  conference,  Mr.  Hofmeyr 
for  the  first  time  developed  a scheme  for  a 
uniform  extra  differential  duty  upon  aU  foreign 
imports.  In  1891,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Dunraven  formally  pressed  the  same  sort  of 
scheme.  In  1894  at  the  Ottawa  conference 
special  customs  arrangements  for  the  empire 
were  discussed  at  length.  These  questions  refer 
to  Federation,  Commerciae(5'. •!).),  and  Tariff 
Reform  Movement,  Appendix.  c.  a.  h. 

ZUCCOLO,  Lodovico  (17th  centuiy),  a 
political  writer  of  Faenza. 

His  Dialoghi  form  an  interesting  discussion  on 
socialistic  ideas  ; he  asserts,  with  some  spu-it,  that 
moderate  wealth  is  essential  for  citizens,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  this,  he  would  prohibit  the  sale 
or  mortgage  of  farms  on  the  part  of  citizens  with 
small  fortunes.  He  understands  the  relations 
between  the  division  of  wealth  and  the  increase 
of  population,  and  points  out  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  latter  ; he  considers  that  to  equalise  wealth 
would  be  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  difficulties 
which  might  arise  from  over-population.  Zuccolo 
criticises  the  Utopia  of  Thomas  More,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  such  a republic  could  only  exist 
if  all  men  were  good  and  just ; he  gives  a plan  of 
an  ideal  state  of  things,  as  he  would  desire  to  see 
them — but  not  based  on  economical  communism. 

Dialoghi,  1625. 

[See  Gobbi,  L'  economia  politica,  etc.,  1889. — 
Graziani,  Le  idee  econoniiche  degli  scrittori  emiliani 
e romagnoli,  1893.]  u.  R. 

ZUNFT  is  the  teim  commonly  employed  by 
modem  Geiruan  writers  for  what  English 
writers  usually  call  a “ craft  gUd  ” ; and 
“ Zunft-System  ” is  used  in  the  same  general 
sense  as  “gild  system”  (see  Corporations  of 
Arts  and  Trades,  Germany;  and  Gilds). 
The  word  itself,  however, — which  is  variously 
explained  as  originally  meaning  “order”  or 
“gathering,” — was  specifically  High  German, 
and  was  unknown  in  North  Germany  until  the 
Reformation.  In  North  Germany  its  place 
was  taken  by  Amt,  Gilde,  and  other  temis.  In 
South  Germany,  moreover,  if  we  may  generalise 
from  the  policy  of  the  authorities  of  Nuremberg 
in  the  16th  century,  Zunft  was  understood  to 
imply  a degree  of  autonomy  in  matters  of  trade 
regulation  which  the  organised  craft  or  Harnd- 
werk  was  not  always  aUowed  to  exercise,  and  in 
such  cases  the  term  was  sedulously  avoided. 

[An  excellent  brief  account  and  hi.story  of  the 
Zuvftwesen  will  be  found  in  the  article  under  that 
title  by  W.  Stieda  in  Conrad’s  Handwtirterhuch 
der  Staatswissenschaften,  vi.  On  the  term  itself 
cp.  Ashley  in  Political  Science  Quarterly,  xii.  129.] 

w.  J.  A. 
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The  necessity  for  reprinting  the  third  volume  of  the  Dictionary,  caused  by  the 
continued  demand  for  the  work,  has,  through  the  liberality  of  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  allowed  the  opportunity  for  the  addition  of  a short  appendix. 
Fully  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  while 
many  more  have  passed  since  the  foundations  of  the  work  were  laid. 

Meanwhile  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Economic  conditions  of  life 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  our  Colonies,  especially  among  those  which  are 
self-governing.  The  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  population  of  many  foreign 
countries  have  greatly  expanded  during  the  same  period.  So  far  as  space  has 
permitted,  I have  endeavoured  to  chronicle  the  changes  which  have  occurred. 
At  no  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  has  applied  science  done  more  to 
assist  industry,  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communication,  and  to  promote  the 
developments  of  business  than  during  recent  years.  Meaftwhile  the  unprecedented 
addition  to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  has  enlarged  the  medium  for  nego- 
ciating  the  increased  commercial  exchanges  resulting  from  the  gi’eater  industrial 
activity. 

Nor  has  the  study  of  Economics  stood  still.  While  we  still  have  to  lament 
that  it  does  not  form  a more  serious  part  of  the  general  education  of  the  country, 
the  development  of  Academic  teaching  has  favoimed  the  extension  of  the  university 
system — principally  in  the  North  of  England,  the  Midlands,  and  Wales,  and  in 
that  system  Economics  has  taken  a definite  place.  The  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  Tripos  devoted  to  it  at 
Cambridge  and  the  corresponding  Diploma  at  Oxford,  with  the  work  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  our  other  Academic  centres,  is  all  encouraging. 
With  this  we  may  specially  mention  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  in  the  University 
of  Birmingham.  A remarkable  proof  of  the  hold  which  Economic  Teaching  has 
secured  in  that  centre  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Business  men  there,  which  marks  a desire  to  join  practical  work  with  scientific 
study.  The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  may  be  very  useful  for  both  sides.  We 
have,  however,  still  to  regret  that  Economic  training  is  at  present  extended  only 
to  a very  small  proportion  of  the  rising  youth  of  the  country.  The  general 
teaching  may  be  merely  elementary,  but  it  ought  to  be  as  useful  as  the  grounding 
in  first  principles  given  in  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

Together  with  the  increase  in  the  opportunities  for  instruction  there  has 
been  a development  of  Economic  Libraries.  I have  been  able  to  collect  some 
information  about  these  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere.  The  Free 
Libraries  in  our  towns  and  larger  industrial  centres  should  encourage  the 
growth  of  such  collections.  When  united  "with  statistics  of  local  industries,  the 
collection  of  which  is  best  conducted  on  the  spot,  the  volumes  become  more 
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interesting  to  the  inhabitants,  and  should  be  useful  towards  obtaining  the 
information  desired  for  the  Census  of  Production  which  has  recently  been 
established. 

I have  endeavoured  to  give  some  reference  to  subjects  of  the  day — as  of  the 
slackening  increase  of  population  in  some  countries,  the  development  of  municipal 
and  government  trading,  the  tariff  reform  movement,  the  deliberations  at  the 
Hague  Conferences,  and  the  extension  of  Socialistic  ideas.  Among  matters  of 
domestic  concern  the  greater  enterprise  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  gives  hope 
that  wider  official  assistance  may  be  given  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
country,  while  the  encouragement  to  the  co-operation  of  Labour  and  Capital 
through  the  system  of  Copartnership  commemorated  in  the  following  pages 
shows  a valuable  opening  for  improvement  in  the  relations  between  employers  and 
their  work-people. 

These  points  have  throughout  been  dealt  with  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
Economic  and  not  from  the  political  sides  of  the  questions  concerned. 

Economic  questions  which  affect  the  well-being  of  our  people  as  much,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  social  problems,  require  to  be  examined  under  the  d^  light 
of  scientific  research.  It  is  impossible  that  such  matters  should  receive  due 
consideration  when  attempting  to  measure  their  importance  in  the  midst  of 
popular  clamour. 

In  the  notices  of  the  lives  of  Economists,  some  have  been  commemorated 
whom  we  have  lost  since  the  last  volume  of  the  Dictionary  was  completed.  In 
other  cases  an  effort  has  been  made  to  chronicle  the  work  of  the  less  known 
Economists  of  this  country  who  laboured  during  the  days  when  the  teaching 
of  Ricardo  and  James  and  John  Stuart  Mill  was  supreme,  and  who  have  been, 
in  some  instances,  but  imperfectly  recognised,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  opinions 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the  day.  In  arranging  these 
I have  had  the  assistance  of  Professor  E.  R A.  Seligman’s  papers  “ On  some 
neglected  British  Economists”  in  the  Economic  Journal,  London,  1903.  Such 
scattered  notices  are  almost  the  only  recognition  that  many  of  these  writers  have 
received.  Those  who  are  interested  in  Economics  have  much  for  which  to  thank 
Professor  Seligman.  There  is  much  work  of  the  same  class  to  be  done,  to  which 
I trust  our  younger  scholars  ■will  turn  their  attention. 

In  conclusion,  while  expressing  my  sorrow  that  so  many  of  my  old  friends 
whose  kind  assistance  was  of  great  service  to  me  in  my  earlier  volumes  have  passed 
away,  I am  thankful  that  many  still  remain.  From  these  I have  received  much 
valuable  help,  which,  with  the  welcome  aid  of  fresh  contributors,  ■will,  I trust, 
render  this  work  of  service  to  those  interested  in  Economic  Study. 

R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRA\T1 

Hknstead  Halt,, 

Wrentham,  Suffolk, 

Easter  1908. 
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ACCOUNTANCY— ALIEN  IMMIGRATION 


ACCOUNTANCY.  See  Commekce,  Faculty 

OF,  IN  THE  UnIVEESITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM, 
Appendix. 

ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  BUSINESS  MEN. 
See  Commerce,  Faculty  of,  in  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Birmingham,  Appendix. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  ACTS.  The 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  was  extended 
with  some  slight  modifications  in  favour  of 
the  tenant  to  market  gardens  by  the  Market 
•.  Gardeners’  Compensation  Act,  1895,  and  market 
; gardeners  may  now  obtain  compensation  for  im- 
' provements  made  by  them  during  their  tenancy, 
and  are  othenvise  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
principal  Act.  By  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  1900,  provision  was  made  for  the  assess- 
ment of  compensation  by  arbitration. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1906,  which 
does  not  come  into  force  until  Jan.  1,  1909, 
makes  some  serious  changes  in  the  law.  Its 
I principal  provisions  fall  under  three  heads  : (a) 

I game  ; (6)  cropping  and  disposal  of  produce ; 

(c)  compensation  for  unreasonable  disturbance. 

* (a)  A tenant  who  has  sustained  damage  to 

t his  crop  from  game  is  entitled  to  recover  from 
i his  landlord  compensation  for  such  damage,  if 
1 it  exceeds  the  sum  of  one  shilling  per  acre  of 
■ the  area  over  which  such  damage  extends.  Any 
J agreement  negativing  the  right  to  compensation 
or  limiting  its  amount  is  void. 

(5)  Notmthstanding  any  custom  of  the 
country,  or  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  a 
tenant  is  entitled  to  practise  any  system  of 
cropping  of  the  arable  land  on  his  holding,  and 
' to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  holding  in  such 
I manner  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  tenant  is  bound, 
t however,  to  exercise  his  rights  so  as  not  to 
deteriorate  the  holding  in  any  way,  and  during 
the  last  year  of  his  tenancy  he  must  comply 
■with  the  custom  of  the  country  or  the  terms  of 
his  agreement. 

(c)  The  right  of  a tenant  to  recover  compensa- 
tion from  his  landlord  for  expenses  incurred 
hy  him  on  quitting  his  holding  is  extremely 
limited.  The  amount  recoverable  is  confined 
to  the  direct  loss  unavoidably  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  sale  or  removal  by  the 


tenant  of  his  household  goods,  farm  stock,  and 
implements  of  husbandry.  Further,  the  tenant 
has  no  right  to  recover  any  compensation  except 
where  the  landlord  has  given  notice  to  quit, 
or  has  refused  to  renew,  without  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  and  for  reasons  inconsistent  with 
good  estate  management,  or  where  the  landlord 
has  demanded  an  increased  rent  on  account  of 
improvements  executed  by  the  tenant,  for  which 
the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  recover  compensa- 
tion, and  the  tenant  has  quitted  his  holding  by 
reason  of  such  demand.  The  right  of  the 
tenant  cannot  be  excluded  by  agreement.  The 
onus  of  proving  that  a claim  to  compensation 
has  arisen  falls  on  the  tenant,  and  the  nature 
of  the  facts  to  be  proved  wUL  render  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  establish 
his  claim. 

The  Agiicultural  Holdings  Acts,  1900  and 
1907,  and  the  Market  Gardeners’  Compensation 
Act,  1895,  apply  to  Scotland.  A.  A.  u. 

ALIEN  IMMIGRATION.  By  the  Aliens 
Act,  1905,  it  is  enacted  that  no  “ immigrant  ” 
as  defined  in  the  Act  shall  be  landed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  an  ‘ ‘ immigrant  ship  ” 
(also  there  defined),  except  at  a port  at  which 
there  is  an  immigi'ation  officer  appointed  under 
the  Act,  or  shall  be  landed  at  any  such  port 
without  the  leave  of  that  officer  given  after  an 
inspection  of  the  immigrants  made  by  him  on 
the  ship,  and  that  the  immigi’ation  officer  shall 
withhold  leave  in  the  case  of  any  immigrant 
who  appears  to  him  to  be  an  “undesirable 
immigrant,”  as  therein  defined  ; but  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
may,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  thinks  fit 
to  impose,  make  “ exemption  orders,”  relieving 
particular  immigrant  ships  from  the  above- 
mentioned  provisions,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  a 
proper  system  is  being  maintained  for  prevent- 
ing the  embarkation  of  undesirable  immigrants 
on  these  ships,  or  if  security  is  given  to  his 
satisfaction  that  undesirable  immigrants  will 
not  be  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
those  ships  except  for  the  purpose  of  transit ; 
and  ho  may  also,  if  he  thinks  fit,  make  “ expul- 
sion orders,  ” requiring  particular  aliens  to  leave 
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the  United  Kingdom  within  a time  fixed  by  the 
order,  and  thereafter  to  remain  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  certain  prescribed  facta 
being  proved  in  a certain  prescribed  manner. 
The  expression  “immigrant”  is  defined  as 
meaning  an  alien  steerage  passenger  (not  being 
a “ transmigi'ant  ”),  who  is  to  be  landed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  expression  ‘ ‘ steerage 
passenger  ” as  including  all  passengers  except 
such  persons  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  “cabin  passengers,”  by  order  made 
either  generally  or  as  regards  any  special  ships 
or  ports.  Pursuant  to  the  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  made  numerous  exemption  orders 
relieving  second-class  passengers  from  inspec- 
tion, upon  the  shipowners  giving  security  by 
bond  not  to  land  any  undesirable  immigrants 
from  among  such  passengers,  and  has  also  made 
a general  order  declaring  all  such  passengers  as 
are  entitled  to  use  the  cabins,  state-rooms,  or 
saloons,  where  the  accommodation  is  superior 
to  that  provided  in  any  other  part  of  the  ship 
devoted  to  the  carrying  of  passengers,  to  be 
cabin  passengers  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
(Aliens  Act,  1905).  It  appears  from  the  parlia- 
mentary return  showing  the  result  of  the  first 
year’s  working  of  the  Act,  that  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  31st  December  1906,  out  of  a 
total  of  465,500  alien  passengers,  493  were 
finally  refused  leave  to  land,  and  expulsion 
orders  were  made  in  287  other  cases.  And  it 
appears  from  the  first  annual  report  of  H.M. 
Inspector  under  the  Act  that,  after  making  the 
necessary  deductions  for  cabin  passengers,  ex- 
empted second-class  passengers,  transmigrants, 
and  others  who  are  not  within  the  Act,  only 
38,527  of  the  465,500  alien  passengers  are  left 
unaccounted  for.  Of  these,  22,986  were  males, 
11,049  females,  and  4492  children.  Russians 
and  Poles  numbered  12,832  ; French,  10,116  ; 
Italians,  5360;  Germans,  3186;  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  and  Danes,  1295  ; Austrians,  Hun- 
garians, and  Bohemians,  1223  ; Swiss,  983  ; 
Dutch,  798  ; Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  572  ; 
Americans  (U.S.),  552  ; Belgians,  380  ; and 
other  nationalities,  1230.  The  total  number 
of  aliens  who  received  Poor  Law  relief  during 
1906  in  London  and  certain  provincial  unions 
was  6050,  and  the  number  sent  to  lunatic 
asylums  was  266.  As  pointed  out  in  the  report, 
the  statistics  of  convicted  prisoners  already 
yield  indications  that  the  liability  to  expulsion 
created  by  the  Act  is  exercising  considerable 
influence.  For  the  alien  prison  population, 
which  had  reached  its  highest  point  in  1904, 
having  increased  ever  since  1893,  and  at  a 
greater  rate  tliau  the  tobd  prison  population, 
suddenly  dropped  in  1905  by  7'01  as  compared 
with  a fall  of  only  1T2  per  cent  in  the  total 
number  of  prisoners,  and  this  change,  which  is 
suggested  to  have  been  due  to  the  shadow  of  the 
coming  Aliens  Act,  wascontinued  and  accelerated 
in  1906,  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the 


Act,  when  the  total  number  of  convicted 
persons  receive<l  into  prison  fell  by  6 ‘32  per  cent, 
while  the  number  of  aliens  among  them  fell  by 
16 ‘85  per  cent,  leaving  the  proj^ortion  of  alieiv 
to  the  total  number  at  1*85  per  cent,  the  lowest 
figure  since  1899.  {Aliens  Act,  1905,  First 
Anmud  Report  of  H.il.  Inspector  under  tihe 
Act,  c.  3473.)  {Pari.  Tapers,  e.  3316 
1907.)  T.  G.  8. 

AUTUMNAL  DRAIN.  In  continuation  of 
the  statement  contained  in  voL  L of  this 
Dictionary,  the  table  which  follows  shows  that 
the  movement  of  coin  there  mentioned  con- 
tinues, and  on  the  whole  increases  in  amount : — 


Beginning  of  September  to  about  middle 
of  November,  years  1901-06. 

(OOO’s  omitted.) 


Year. 

Gold  Coin. 

Silver 

Coin. 

Received 

from 

or  taken  for 
abroad  on 
balance. 

Ttikon  for  Scot* 
iiind  on  linlaiico. 

6 t 

ll 

9 O 

^3 

Received 
from  or 
taken  for 
home 
drcalation 
on  baiance. 

1 

t 

3 

i i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

1901 

2237 

342 

65 

27 

‘2uI7 

1902 

3714 

772 

525 

350 

4661 

49  .. 

1903 

3790 

570 

115 

542 

3939 

..  51 

1904 

2933 

480 

210 

451 

4074 

35 

1905 

6517 

550 

170 

60 

6177 

38 

1906 

5648 

482 

350 

778 

•• 

5702 

..  185 

Baxk  of  Ekolaxu,  13(A  March  1907. 


In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  estimate 
made  by  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  ilint  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  summer  holidays 
affected  the  transfer  of  silver  coin  from  one 
locality  to  another,  should  be  mentioned.  In 
order  to  see  how  far  the  summer  holidays 
affected  the  transfer  of  silver  coin  from  one 
locality  to  another,  he  obtained  through  the 
Central  Association  of  Bankers  a return  showing 
the  amount  of  silver  coin  held  by  banks  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  September  80,  1905.  The 
returns  showed  that  on  the  latter  date  the 
amount  held  by  banks  in  England  was  some 
£660,000,  and  by  banks  in  IVales  some  £21,000 
less  than  on  the  30th  June,  whereas  Scotland 
showed  an  increase  of  £26,000,  and  Ireland 
remained  practically  the  same. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  silver  amongst  banks  on  the  two  dates  in 
1905 


Date. 

London. 

England. 

Walea. 

Bootland. 

Ireland. 

.Tune  30 
Sept  30 

e 

1,490,926 

1,195,.S31 

£ 

2,389.601 

2,019,062 

£ 

153,016 

181,728 

£ 

7S5,.530 

761,484 

£ 

506,821 

508,437 

IThirty-Sixlh  Arrival  Report  of  the  Deputy-Master  and 
Comptroller  0/ the  Mint,  p.  15.] 
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It  appears  thus  that  about  £680,000  was 
withdrawn  from  the  banka  in  England  and 
Wales  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  holiday 
season.  The  greater  part  of  these  figures  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  with  those  included 
in  the  autumnal  drain. 

The  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of 
England  was  raised  in  the  period  of  the  year 
affected  by  the  movement  described  in  this 
table  in  five  out  of  the  six  years  covered  by  it. 
The  dates  are  as  follows  : — 


Dat£s. 

BaiUc 

Kate. 

Bates. 

Bank 

Kate. 

Bates. 

Batik 

Kate. 

IDOL  Jan.  3 

5 

1903.  May  21 

34 

1906.  April  4 

34 

„ Feb.  7 

4i 

„ June  18 

3 

,,  May  2 

4 

21 

4 

,,  Sept.  3 

4 

,,  June20 

34 

„ June  6 

34 

„ Sept.  13 

4 

„ >.  13 

3 

1904.  April  14 

34 

„ Oct.  11 

5 

„ Oct.  31 

4 

„ » 21 

3 

)>  .1  19 

6 

1902.  Jan.  23 

34 

1905.  Mar.  9 

24 

„ Feb.  6 

3 

,,  Sept.  7 

3 

„ Oct.  2 

4 

» 28 

4 

Although  one  cannot  ascribe  the  whole  of 
the  influence  which  caused  the  rate  to  be  raised 
at  the  dates  given  to  this  drain  of  specie,  it  is 
obviously  a point  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
movements  of  silver  coin  are  very  considerable. 
“The  returns  for  the  30th  June,  1906,  showed 
that  on  that  date  the  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (excluding  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Channel  Islands)  held  £4,713,233  as  against 
£5,275,894  in  1905.  The  large  difference  may 
be  attributed  to  the  activity  of  trade  which  had 
correspondingly  increased  the  amount  held  by 
the  public”  (Thirty-Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  of  the 
Mint,  1906,  p.  12). 

The  following  table  recapitulates  the  distri- 
bution on  the  30th  June  1905  and  1906  : — 


BAUDRILLART,  Henei  Joseph  LfiON 
(1821-1892),  was  in  1852  appointed  deputy 
professor  to  Michel  Chevalier  in  the  College 
de  France  ; in  1866  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  history  of  economic  doctrines  in  the  same 
eollige.  He  was  also  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  £cole  des  ponts  et  chaussdes  and 
a member  of  the  Acadimie  des  sciences  morales 
d politiques. 

An  untiring  and  well-informed  investigator  of 
historical,  philosophical,  and  economic  matters, 
it  may  be  said  that  as  an  economist  his  ruling 
preoccupation  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  no 
contradiction  exists  between  the  doctrines  of 
the  liberal  school,  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
the  rules  of  conduct  as  laid  down  by  moral 
science.  These  views  he  already  defended  in 
one  of  his  first  and  principal  works,  Les  Rapports 
la  morale  et  de  Viconomie  politique  (Paris, 
1860),  and  thirty  years  later,  in  the  article 
“ Morale  ” which  he  contributed  to  L4on  Say’s 


Year. 

London. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1905 

1906 

£ 

1,490,926 

1,429,091 

£ 

2,389,601 

2,026,478 

£ 

153,016 

125,901 

£ 

735,530 

671,780 

£ 

506,821 

459,983 

AVERAGE,  Unweighted.  See  Avep.age, 
Weighted. 

AVERAGE,  Weighted  (in  Statistics).  When 
we  seek  to  take  an  average  of  a number  of 
figures,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  different  figures  ought 
not  to  be  the  same  throughout,  but  that  some 
of  them  ought  to  be  weighted  relatively  to  others. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  a given  market  the 
price  of  corn  on  one  day  is  thirty-two  shillings, 
and  on  the  following  day  thirty-six  shillings  a 
quarter,  but  that  the  amount  of  corn  bought  and 
sold  on  the  first  day  is  three  times  as  mueh  as 
on  the  second.  Then,  if  we  consider  simply  the 
prices,  the  average  for  the  two  days  will  be 
thirty  - four  shillings  ; while,  if  we  also  take 
into  account  the  amount  sold,  the  average  will 
be  thirty-three  shillings.  The  former  is  the 
unweighted  average,  the  latter  the  weighted, 
average  ; and  the  latter  will  for  most  purposes 
have  the  greater  utility.  An  important  case 
in  which  a weighted  average  is  desirable  is  in 
the  construction  of  an  index-number  for  measur- 
ing changes,  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
It  is  clear  that,  if  we  wish  to  measure  the  value 
of  money  for  the  average  consumer,  a commodity 
which  is  in  general  consumption  in  large  quanti- 
ties should  have  greater  weight  attached  to  it 
than  one  which  is  consumed  by  certain  classes 
of  the  community  only,  and  by  them  perhaps 
in  small  quantities. 

[See  Index  Numbers,  and  of.  Bowley,  Elements 
of  Statistics,  pp.  111-118.] 


Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'iconomie  politique 
(1892). 

The  first  book,  by  which  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  learned  circles,  is  his  volume  on  Jean  Bodin  et 
son  temps;  tableau  des  thiories  politiques  et  des 
idies  iconmniques  au  seizQme  sitcle  (Paris,  1853), 
describing  after  an  introduction  on  the  leading 
economic  and  political  ideas  of  the  period,  the 
life  and  writings  of  Bodin,  and  giving  a full  analysis 
with  commentaries  of  his  Ripublique.  It  remains 
the  standard  book  on  the  subject. 

Baudrillart’s  Histoire  du  luxe  public  et  privi 
depuis  VantiquiU  jusquOt  nos  jours  (Paris,  4 vols., 
1878  and  1880)  is  another  outcome  of  his  favourite 
studies  on  the  reciprocal  influences  having  existed 
and  existing  between  ethics  and  social  economics  ; 
it  is  a sort  of  encyclopedic  and  historical  account 
of  the  character  of  public  and  private  luxury  from 
the  dawn  of  history  to  our  owu  times. 

The  three  volumes  of  his  Populations  agricoles 
de  la  France  (Paris,  1880  to  1893)  were  written  as 
the  report  of  an  extensive  inquiry  entnisted  to  his 
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care  by  the  AcadhruU  des  sciences  morales  el  poli- 
tique. The  first  volume  comprises  Normandy  and 
Brittany ; the  second  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine, 
Poitou,  the  country  around  Paris,  Picardy,  and 
Artois  ; the  third  volume  on  Central  France  was 
published  hy  his  son  after  his  death,  and  is  in  fact 
as  much  the  work  of  the  son  as  of  the  father. 
The  object  of  his  inquiry  was,  not  cultivation 
itself,  hut  the  moral  and  material  situation  of  the 
agricultural  populations  ; to  reach  his  aim,  he 
combined  direct  observations  of  the  present  with 
the  study  of  the  past. 

Baudrillart  was  also  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  Journal  des  iconomistes,  to  the  Revue  des 
deux  TTwndes,  and  to  Franck’s  Dictionnaire  des 
sciences  philosophiques.  Besides  the  four  large 
works  mentioned  above,  he  published : Manuel 
d’lconomie  politique  (1857) ; Etudes  de  philo- 
sophic morale  et  d’iconomie  politique  (1857) ; 
Publicistes  modemes  (1862) ; La  liherti  du 
travail,  V association  et  la  d&moaratie  (1865) ; 
EUments  d’iconomie^  rurale,  industridle  et  com- 
merciale  (1867) ; Economic  politique  popvlaire 
(1869) ; La  famille  et  Veducation  en  France 
(1874).  E.  ca, 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  ACT  1882, 
Amendment  and  Inteepketation  of,  1906. 
In  the  case  of  Capital  and  Counties  Bank 
V.  Gordon  [1903],  A.C.  240,  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  where  a banker  credited  a 
customer  with  a crossed  cheque  as  cash  before 
receiving  payment  thereof,  he  did  not  subse- 
quently receive  payment  only  for  the  customer, 
but  for  himself,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a forged 
endorsement,  he  lost  the  protection  of  sec.  82 
of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  and  was 
liable  for  conversion,  or  money  had  and  received, 
to  the  true  owner.  To  obviate  the  risks  and 
inconvenience  occasioned  to  bankers  by  this 
decision,  the  Bills  of  Exchange  (Crossed 
Cheques)  Act  1906  was  passed,  after  several 
previous  futile  introductions.  It  enacts  that 
“ a hanker  receives  payment  of  a crossed  cheque 
for  a customer  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  82 
of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  notwithstand- 
ing  that  he  credits  the  customer’s  account  with 
the  amount  of  the  cheque  before  receiving 
payment  thereof.”  Presumably  crediting  in 
the  pass-book  is  included,  not  only  the  un- 
communicated  entry  in  the  bank-books.  The 
effect  of  the  Act  appears  to  be  confined  to 
cheques,  i.e.  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  a 
banker  payable  on  demand,  excluding  orders 
for  payment  conditional  on  signature  of  an 
annexed  receipt  and  drafts  drawn  by  a branch 
on  head  office  of  tlio  same  bank,  or  vice  versa, 
both  of  which  were  held  in  the  Gordon  case 
not  to  bo  cheques.  The  new  Act  further  affects 
only  the  position  between  the  collecting 
banker  and  the  true  owner,  leaving  untouched 
the  other  rights  and  liabilities  arising  from 
such  crediting  as  cash.  These,  as  deducible 
from  the  Gordon  case,  include  the  right  of  the 
customer  to  draw  against  uncleared  cheques 
credited  as  cash,  in  the  absence  of  any  agree- 


ment to  the  contrary  express  or  implied,  and  the 
right  of  the  banker  to  debit  his  customer  with 
such  cheques,  if  returned  unpaid,  or  to  sue  the 
parties  thereto,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the 
customer’s  account 

Two  other  points  were  finally  decided  by  the 
above  case  : First,  that  a collecting  banker  can 
acquire  no  protection  by  crossing  to  himself, 
under  sec.  77  (6),  a cheque  received  by  him 
uncrossed.  Second,  that  a banker’s  draft,  of 
the  nature  before  mentioned,  though  not  a bill 
or  cheque,  is  a draft  or  order  drawn  on  a banker 
within  the  meaning  of  sec.  19  of  the  Stamp 
Act  1853,  so  that  the  banker  is  not  liable  for 
paying  such  documents  on  a forged  endorsement. 
Again,  apart  from  legislation,  sec.  7,  subsec.  8, 
of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  received  a some- 
what narrow  interpretation  in  the  two  cases  of 
Vinden  v.  Hughes  [1905],  1 K.B.  795,  and 
Macbeth  v.  North  and  South  Wales  Bank 
[1906],  2 K.B.  718,  affirmed  by  C.A  Oct  16 
[1907],  123  L.T.  p.  529,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  the  payee  of  a cheque  who  is  existing  and 
intended  to  receive  the  money  is  not  fictitious 
or  non -existing  within  the  meaning  of  the 
subsection,  though  the  drawer  was  not  indebted 
to  him,  and  his  name  was  suggested  or  even  in- 
serted by  a third  person  merely  to  give  colour 
to  the  transaction  for  his  own  ends.  In  Colonial 
Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Marshall  [1906],  AC. 
557,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Rivy  Council 
decided  that  the  leaving  blank  spaces  when 
drawing  a cheque  is  not  a sufficient  breach  of 
the  customer’s  duty  to  his  banker  to  justify  the 
latter  in  debiting  the  customer  with  more  than 
the  original  amount  of  the  cheque,  should  that 
amount  be  fraudulently  raised  and  thelarger  sum 
paid  by  the  banker  innocently  and  without 
negligence.  The  old,  but  somewhat  dis- 
credited case  of  Young  Grote,  it  was  held, 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  of  any  authirity. 
(See  Bill  of  Exchange,  Vol.  I.)  j.  r..  p. 

BLOCK,  Maurice  (1816-1901).  Bom  in 
Germany,  but  educated  in  France,  he  became  a 
Frenchman  by  naturalisation  as  soon  as  he  was 
of  age,  and  was  attached  from  1843  to  1861  to 
the  statistical  department  of  the  ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Trade  ; in  1880  he 
Wits  elected  a member  of  the  Academic  des 
sciences  morales  et  poliiiques. 

An  untiring  worker  in  the  field  of  statistics, 
Block  edited  during  forty-four  years  (1856-1900) 
the  Annuaire  de  I' economic  politique  el  de  la, 
statistique ; he  also  publish^  the  Stalistique 
comparie  de  la  France  (2  vols.,  2nd  edit.  1875) ; 
the  Train  thforique  et  pratique  de  la  statistique 
(1886),  and  several  works  of  reference,  such  as  the 
Dictionnaire  de  V administration  franfaise  (4th 
edit.  1898),  the  Dictionnaire  gfntral  de  la  pti^- 
tique  (1874),  and  the  Petit  dictionnaire  politique 
et  social  (1896). 

Conversant  with  most  European  languages. 
Block  from  1866  to  the  end  of  his  life  wrote  for 
the  Journal  des  (conomistes,  a quarterly  reriew 
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of  periodical  economic  publications  issued  out  of 
France  {Revue  des  prindpales  puhlications  p&rio- 
diiptes  de  I'itranger).  He  condensed  the  fruits  of  his 
eitensive  reading  and  of  his  lifelong  interpreta- 
tion of  foreign  thought  in  the  two  volumes  of  his 
Progris  de  la  science  fconomique  depvAs  Adam 
Smith  (two  editions,  1890  and  1897).  The  plan 
adopted  is  the  treatment  of  each  subject  (nature, 
labour,  capital,  credit,  etc.)  in  a distinct  chapter  ; 
at  the  beginning  the  present  state  reached  by 
science  is  exposed,  and  at  the  end  the  views  of  the 
leading  French  and  foreign  economists  are  summed 
up,  mostly  in  their  own  words. 

A clear  and  exact  thinker,  with  a tendency  to 
sarcastic  humour.  Block  remained  faithful  to  the 
doctrines  prevalent  at  the  time  of  his  youth,  and 
considers  reason  a safer  scientific  guide  than  feel- 
ing and  ethics.  e.  ca. 

BOCCARDO,  Girolajio  (1829-1904),  born 
in  Genoa,  died  in  Rome.  He  began  bis  career 
as  a journalist  in  1848,  but  refused  to  enter  into 
political  life  when  Cavour  offered  him  the  under- 
secretaryship of  the  ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce.  He  was  president  of 
the  Technical  Institute  of  Genoa  and  professor  at 
the  university.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  sena- 
tor, and  in  1888  councillorof  state.  As  an  econo- 
mist he  was  a very  learned  but  not  original 
thinker.  He  worked  for  the  diffusion  of  econo- 
mic science  by  writing  in  1853  a very  concise 
and  clear  manual  of  political  economy,  substan- 
tially on  the  lines  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  his  French  contemporaries,  a manual  which 
had  a great  success,  especially  among  students 
preparing  for  examinations  in  public  offices 
where  political  economy  was  requisite  and 
amongst  students  of  technical  institutes.  In 
1859  he  published  a Universal  Dicticmary  of 
Political  Economy  and  Commerce,  which  was 
republished  1875.  But  Boccardo  influenced  the 
studies  of  political  economy  more  particularly 
when  he  succeeded  Ferrara  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Bihlioteca  delV  Economista.  Ferrara  used 
to  say  he  knew  of  no  German  economist  worth 
reading  except  Roscher,  and  would  not  publish 
translations  of  German  economists  ; Boccardo 
went  in  the  opposite  direction  and  opened  the 
Bihlioteca  to  all  dissenters  from  the  so-called 
classical  school  (see  Classical  Economists). 
He  published,  besides  Roscher,  Schaffie, 
Wagner,  Schonberg,  Marx,  Lassalle,  and 
amongst  the  English  Macleod  and  Owen. 
Boccardo,  very  naturally,  considering  his  re- 
ceptive mind,  was  under  the  sway  of  Spencer’s 
evolutionism,  and  strongly  inclined  to  socio- 
logical studies.  His  prefaces  to  the  economists 
whose  works  he  published  are  easy  and  interest- 
ing reading,  like  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ; but  they  are  very  far  from  being  com- 
parable to  those  of  Ferrara,  his  predecessor.  The 
principal  subjects  they  discuss  are  : the  econo- 
mic and  social  problem  in  Germany ; the  heretics 
of  political  economy  and  social  legislation  ; the 
principles  of  science  and  art  in  finance  ; quanti- 


tative methods  applied  to  economics,  statistics, 
and  social  science  ; the  philosophical  principles 
of  political  economy ; method  and  limits  of 
political  economy  ; man  and  animal  ; sociology 
in  history,  science,  religion,  and  the  Cosmos  ; 
credit  and  banks.  In  these  essays  he  tried 
to  render  classical  and  political  economy 
more  complete  and  correct  by  utilising 
mathematics,  biology,  and  history.  Boc- 
cardo published  also  Jevons  and  "Walras. 
Besides  these  purely  scientific  publications,  he 
took  a very  active  share  in  questions  of  the  day, 
concerning  the  Italian  banks  of  issue,  forced 
currency,  mercantile  marine,  labour  problems. 
He  was  a free  trader  and  opposed  socialism  on 
many  occasions.  When  wearied  with  economic 
studies  he  used  to  turn  to  physical  geography, 
and  wrote  on  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and 
also  on  the  physical  structure  and  formation  of 
our  globe.  He  was  a man  full  of  character,  and 
esteemed  for  his  strong  sense  of  duty.  M.  p. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOUR.  See  Vol.  I.,  and 
Unemployed,  Appendix. 

BUTT,  Isaac(1813-79),  bornatGlenfin,  Done- 
gal, scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  during 
his  collegiate  course  showed  great  ability  in 
classical  studies.  He  succeeded  M.  Longfield 
as  Whately  professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Dublin  1836-41,  and  accepted  his  pre- 
decessor’s conclusions  on  the  productivity 
theory  of  wages  and  the  marginal  productivity 
theory  of  interest  in  economic  science.  (See 
Longfield,  vol.  ii.,  and  in  Appendix.) 

Butt  repeated  and  developed  the  doctrine  in 
a monogi'aph  entitled  Rent,  Profit,  and  Labour. 
Professor  Seligman  tells  us  that  the  theory  of 
marginal  productivity  as  applied  to  capital  and 
labour  “seems  obvious  and  simple  enough,  but 
until  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Longfield’s  letters  it 
was  not  thought  of.”  Butt  was  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar  in  1838,  and  to  the  English  Bar,  Inner 
Temple,  in  1859.  Of  his  ability  and  brilliancy 
as  an  advocate,  or  of  his  association  with  politics 
and  his  parliamentary  career,  we  cannot  speak 
at  any  length  here.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  first  to  have  used  Homo  Rule  as  an  eflective 
election  cry,  and  to  have  been  probably  the 
inventor  of  the  phrase.  Latterly  ho  found 
himself  unable  to  manage  the  party  he  had 
created.  The  treatment  he  received  almost 
broke  his  heart. 

Butt  wrote — Rent,  Profits,  and  Labour : A 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  University  of  Dublin 
in  Michaelmas  Term,  18S7  (Dublin,  1838),  and  a 
larger  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  Hilary  Term  1857,  Dublin, 
1837.  In  this  he  follows  Say  in  defining  produc- 
tion as  the  “creation  of  utility,”  rather  than  the 
“ creation  of  value,”  and  is  especially  severe  on 
those  economists  who  wish  to  limit  the  term  wealth 
to  material  objects.  Immaterial,  like  material. 
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objects  are  equally  forms  of  wealth.  He  also 
objects  to  identifying  capital  with  the  instruments 
of  production.  His  writings  on  other  subjects 
are  numerous  and  able. 


CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM.  The  census  of  pro- 
duction to  be  carried  on  under  the  Act  of  1906 
will  give  statistics  of  considerable  importance 
on  the  economic  activity  of  the  country.  But 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  inquiry  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secm-e  an  accurate  statement  is 
very  great,  for  it  is  only  too  easy  to  add  in  the 
value  of  the  constituent  portions  of  many  j)ro- 
ductions  two  or  three  times  over.  Take,  for 
instance,  so  simple  an  industry  as  that  of  the 
basket-maker.  If  the  basket-maker  buys  osiers 
from  a grower,  the  grower  should  return,  say, 
£500,  as  the  value  of  his  osiers  sold  to  the 
basket-maker.  When  the  basket-maker  makes 
his  return  he  enters,  we  will  say,  £1500  as  the 
value  of  his  finished  productions,  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  made  up  by  the  cost  of 
the  labour  employed.  As  the  cost  of  the  osiers 
is  part  of  this  value,  they  have  been  counted 
twice  if  the  osiers  have  been  purchased — 
though  once  only  if  the  grower  of  the  osiers 
makes  them  himself  into  baskets.  Again,  in 
textile  manufactures,  if  the  spinning  and 
weaving  industries  are  separated  the  yarn  is 
counted  twice  ; if  the  wool  is  produced  in  the 
same  country,  and  the  census  include  agri- 
cultm-e,  it  is  valued  three  times. 

The  whole  difficulties  are  referred  to  in  a very 
careful  paper  by  Mr.  G.  Udiiy  Yule,  printed  in 
vol.  Ixx.  (31st  March  1907)  of  the  Proceedmgs 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.  Here  we  can 
only  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  inquiry 
being  made.  When  one  remembers  the  great 
objeetion  felt  by  both  luoducers  and  traders  to 
giving  any  information  as  to  their  businesses, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
this  part  of  the  work.  And  the  further  diffi- 
culty as  to  getting  clear  information  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Agriculture  is  not  included  in  the  British 
Census  of  Production  Act,  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  already  covers  the 
ground  very  completely.  Statistics  of  the 
mining  industry  are  also  given  by  the  Homo 
Olfice.  As  these  returns  are  already  made  in 
a satisfaotory  manner  by  the  departments  to 
whom  they  are  entrusted,  there  was  no  need  to 
include  them. 

The  first  census  is  to  bo  taken  in  1908.  The 
intervals  at  which  the  census  will  be  repeated 
have  not  at  present  been  determined.  It  is 
desired  first  to  obtain  some  experience  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Act.  The  value  of  the  materials 
used,  whether  purchased  or  jiartly  manu- 
factured, will  be  included,  with  the  numbers  of 


[Prof.  E.  Pk.  A.  Seligman — “On  some  Nt^lecteo 
British  Economists,”  in  the  Economic  Journal, 
London,  1903. — The  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
grajjhy.l 


the  workpeople  and  the  days  they  have  worked, 
and  the  horse -power  employed.  When  the 
whole  arrangements  have  b^n  brought  into 
working  order,  we  shall  have  far  better  infor- 
mation than  exists  at  present  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  the  industry  and  internal  trade  of 
the  kingdom. 

CERNUSCHI,  Heski  (1821-1896),  bom  at 
ililau,  is  principally  known  by  his  writings  on 
finance,  and  as  a strong  adherent  of  bimetal- 
lism, holding  that  the  ratio  should  stand  un- 
alterably at  15^,  notwithstanding  variations 
in  the  market  price  of  silver.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  originator  of  the  term  “Bimetallism.” 
He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
his  studies  were  interrapted  by  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1848,  in  which  he  took 
f)art.  He  sat  in  the  National  Assembly  at 
Rome  in  1849-50,  till  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment fell,  when  he  escaped  to  Paris.  There, 
naturalized  as  a French  subject,  he  made  a 
considerable  fortune  in  banking,  and  took  a 
strong  interest  in  politics.  He  opposed  the 
Socialist  movement,  and  especially  the  plebiscite 
of  1870,  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  doing 
this,  as  well  as  in  putting  into  practice  his 
theories  of  co-operation. 

He  wrote  ; Micanique  de  V Echanye,  1865. — 
Illusion  des  SodetSs  Co-ophutives,  1866. — Or  ct 
Argent,  1874. — La  Monnaie  BimUalligw,  1876. 
— La  BimMallisine  en  Angleterre,  1879. — La  Bi- 
mttallisme  d qiiinze  et  demi  necessaire,  1881. — 
Le  grand  prods  de  V Union  Lafine,  1884. 

CLAMAGERAN,  Jkax  Jules  (1827-1904). 
Although  born  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  in 
1860  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Parisian 
bar,  and  later  on  made  himself  kno\vn  as  an 
opjwnent  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  an 
adherent  of  republican  opinions.  During  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  1870-1871  he  superintended 
the  service  of  public  subsistence  as  adjoint 
(deputy)  of  the  Maire  of  Paris.  In  1879  he 
was  appointed  a councillor  of  state,  and  in 
1882  ho  was  elected  a life  senator. 

Clamageran  has  largely  contributed  to  periodical 
publications  on  questions  of  the  day,  both  juridical, 
economical,  and  even  religious  (he  was  aFVotestant). 
In  1873  he  published  a volume  of  constitutional, 
economic,  and  administrative  e.ssays  under  the 
title  La  France  rlpublicaine,  and  in  1874  another 
entitled  L'Algfrie,  impressions  de  voyage,  avec 
une  ftude  sur  la  Colonisation,  but  his  main  claim 
to  be  remembered  as  an  economist  is  his  great 
history  of  taxation  ; llistoire  de  I'impSt  en  France, 
3 vols.,  1867-1868  and  1876.  It  is  the  only 
extant  general  work  on  the  subject,  beginning 
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with  Eomau  Gaul,  and  ending  at  the  accession  of 
Lewis  XVI.  It  is  full  of  detailed  and  extensive 
information,  and  although  no  trained  mediseval 
scholar,  the  author  leads  the  reader  safely  through 
the  maze  of  mediaeval  financial  policy.  His  last 
volume,  devoted  to  the  last  century  of  the  Anden 
regime  (1683-1774),  acknowledges  the  improve- 
ment of  French  finance  since  the  death  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  but  concludes  that  monarchy,  fallen  into 
disrepute  by  the  vile  reign  of  Lewis  XV.,  had  lost 
the  moral  power  necessary  to  bring  the  task  of 
reform  to  a satisfactory  close. 

Immediately  after  his  death  his  widow  collected 
and  issued  a volume  of  £tndes  ‘politigues,  icono- 
miques  etfinanderes  (1904),  amongst  which  should 
he  mentioned  a Study  on  French  finance  from 
1814  to  1889.  E.  ca. 

CLEARING  HOUSE,  THE  LONDON 
BANKERS’.  Little  is  kno^vn  of  the  early 
history  of  the  London  Bankers’  Clearing  House. 
Tradition  says  that  the  clearing  system  had  its 
origin  in  the  daily  meeting  in  their  luncheon 
hour  of  certain  bankers’  clerks  at  a chop 
house,  probably  the  Five  Bells  in  Dove  Com-t, 
Lombard  Street,  between  St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
and  Smith’s  Bank,  where  the  clerks  used  to 
lunch  and  exchange  the  cheques  they  had  upon 
each  other’s  firms. 

The  convenience  of  the  system  was  evident, 
and  the  meeting  in  the  public  room  was 
officially  recognised  by  the  joint  renting  by 
the  bankers  of  a room  in  the  chop  house. 

In  1773  we  find  entries  in  bankers’  books: 
“To  quarterly  charge  for  use  of  the  clearing 
room,  19s.  6d.” 

The  next  step,  probably  taken  about  1784, 
was  the  renting  of  a larger  room  at  Mrs. 
Irving’s,  next  door  to  the  Five  Bells.  Com- 
plaints being  made  that  the  room  was  too 
small,  the  first  floor  was  taken  out  to  make 
the  light  better  and  the  room  cooler. 

In  1800  there  were  forty-three  banks  in  the 
Clearing  House,  and  some  five  years  later  a 
larger  room  was  taken  next  to  Messrs.  Smith 
Paynes,  and  two  inspectors  were  appointed, 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  White,  the  wine  merchant 
of  Lime  Street. 

In  1810  Mr.  Thomas  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Bullion  Committee,  that  there  were 
forty-six  banks  in  the  Clearing  House,  and  that 
the  average  amount  cleared  was  £4,700,000 
daily,  or  on  Stock  Exchange  settling  days 
about  £14,000,000,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  amounts  quoted  were  for  both  sides, 
received  and  paid. 

In  early  days  the  differences  were  j^aid  by 
bank  notes  and  gold,  but  later  only  notes  of 
£50  and  upwards  were  used,  the  balance  in 
excess  of  the  last  £50  being  carried  forward 
to  the  next  day’s  account.  In  1839  the  average 
amount  of  bank  notes  thus  used  was  £213,100, 
the  largest  amount  used  in  one  day  being 
£593,300,  the  smallest  £108,000. 

In  1829,  when  the  house  became  too  small 


and  was  rebuilt,  there  were  thirty-nine  banks 
clearing.  By  1841  these  had  been  reduced  to 
twenty-nine.  Until  1854  the  private  banks 
alone  shared  the  control  of  the  Clearing  House, 
and  refused  with  scorn  the  repeated  applications 
for  admission  made  by  the  joint  stock  banks, 
which  had  come  into  existence  after  1833,  and 
were  regarded  as  scarcely  respectable  by  the 
private  banks.  By  1854,  however,  it  had 
become  obvious  that  the  joint  stock  banks 
had  come  to  stay,  and  would,  if  perpetually 
repulsed  from  the  Clearing  House,  start  a 
Clearing  House  of  their  own,  and  in  that  year 
the  following  joint-stock  banks  were  admitted, 
London  and  Westminster  (founded  1834),  Lon- 
don Joint-Stock  Bank  (1836),  Union  Bank  of 
London  (1839),  London  and  County  Bank 
(1839),  Commercial  Bank  of  London  (1840), 
followed  shortly  afterwards  by  others,  most  of 
whom  were  admitted  on  amalgamation  with  a 
private  clearing  bank. 

Another  important  change  took  jflace  in  this 
year  1854,  for  on  May  11th  the  system  of 
paying  the  balance  due  to  or  from  the  Clearing 
House  in  bank  notes  ceased,  and  the  accounts 
have  since  been  settled  by  cheque  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  with  which  it  is  essential  that  each 
of  the  clearing  banks  should  have  an  account. 
In  1858,  as  a countermove  to  the  Country 
Bankers,  who  were  proposing  a separate  Clear- 
ing, the  Country  Clearing  was  established  on 
the  lines  of  a scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  John 
Lubbock,  now  Lord  Avebury,  with  the  result 
that  country  cheques,  being  henceforth  easily 
collected,  took  the  place  of  notes  and  bankers’ 
drafts,  and  became  part  of  the  currency  system 
of  the  country,  thus  effecting  an  enormous 
saving  in  the  use  of  notes  and  coin. 

In  1864  the  Bank  of  England  entered  the 
Clearing  House,  but  clears  on  one  side  only,  the 
outside,  for  while  the  bank  presents  to  the 
clearing  bankers  at  the  Clearing  House  all 
cheques  payable  by  them,  all  cheques  and  bills 
drawn  on  the  bank  aie  presented  by  the  clear- 
ing bankers  direct  to  the  bank.  In  1907  the 
Metropolitan  Clearing  was  established. 

The  totals  for  the  years  of  the  paid  clearing 
were : — 


1839  . 

£954,401,000 

1868  . 

3,425,185,000 

1876  . 

4,963,480,000 

1886  . 

. . . 5,901,925,000 

1896  . 

7,574,853,000 

1906  . 

. 12,711,334,000 

Owing  to  trade  conditions,  the  jieriodical  re- 
currence of  trade  payments,  and  of  Stock  Ex- 
changeand  Consol  settlingdays,  the  average  daily 
total  of  the  clearing  has,  taken  by  itself,  little 
or  no  statistical  value.  The  returns  are  there- 
fore divided  into  four  groups  : Stock  Exchange 
Settling  Days,  Consol  Settling  Days,  Fourths  of 
the  months,  and  Ordinary  Days.  The  averages 
being : 
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Dates. 

1868. 

1876. 

1886. 

1896. 

1906.* 

Stock  Exchange  Settling  Days  . 
Consol  Settling  Days 
Fourth  of  the  Month 
Ordinary  Days  ... 

Daily  Average 

i£ 

21,806,200 

11,212,600 

12,922,300 

9,637,800 

10,978,200 

a 

31,712,100 

18.829.000 

18.828.000 
14,162,600 
16,167,700 

£ 

49.939.800 
21,958,000 
17,959,900 

15.869.800 
19,224,500 

£ 

48.452.700 
81,696,100 
24,223,400 
21,633,000 

24.593.700 

£ 

84.649.200 

53.711.200 
43,734,700 
36,479,0<JO 
41,405,000 

* N.B. — Country  Clearing  returns  not  Included  in  these  figures  for  1906. 


A total  of  over  £100, 000, 000  for  one  day’s  work- 
ing lias  been  reached  on  mpre  than  one  Stock 
E.xchange  Settling  Day,  and  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1907  the  daily  total  of  the  clearing 
had  only  on  four  occasions  fallen  under 
£30,000,000,  and  that  only  by  a few  thousands. 
Such  growth  as  is  shown  above  is  amazing  in 
the  vastness  of  its  figures,  and  has  been  steadily 
continuous  for  some  years.  In  the  past  twelve 
years  the  work  has  doubled.  Indeed,  did  the 
old  conditions,  when  the  figures  of  all  cheques 


had  to  be  taken  down  by  hand,  still  obtain, 
the  present  Clearing  House  would  be  far  too 
small  for  the  staff  of  clerks  that  would  be 
necessary.  However,  mechanical  ingenuity 
has  solved  the  difficulty,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
Burroughs  machine  cheques  are  not  only  listed, 
but  the  amounts  totalled  at  one  operation,  and 
all  errors,  save  those  caused  by  taking  down 
the  amount  of  a cheque  wrongly,  are  eliminated. 

The  actual  figures  of  the  returns  are  as 
follows : — 


Dates. 

1868. 

1 Proportion 
1 to  Total. 

1876. 

Proportion 
to  Total. 

1886. 

Proportion 
to  Total. 

1896. 

Proportion 
to  Total. 

1906. 

Wi 

On  the  4th  of  the 

£ 

155,068,000 

4-5 

£ 

225,936,000 

4-5 

£ 

215,519,000 

57 

£ 

290,681,000 

S-8 

524,816,000 

47 

Month 

On  Stock  Exchange 

523,349,000 

is-s 

761,091,000 

15-S 

1,198,557,000 

SOS 

1,162,866,000 

15S 

2,031,582,000 

16-0 

Account  Days 
On  Consols  Settling 

134,552,000 

S-9 

225,948,000 

4-5 

263,473,000 

4-5 

380,854,000 

S-0 

644,534,000 

57 

Days 

On  Ordinary  Days 

2,612,216,000 

76-S 

3,750,505,000 

757 

4,224,376,000 

71-5 

5,740,952,000 

75-9 

9,510,402,000 

74-« 

Totals  for  the  years 

3,425,185,000 

100 

4,963,480,000 

100 

5,901,925,000 

100 

7,574,853,000 

100 

12,711,334,000 

100 

In  comparing  the  above  figures  with  those 
of  other  Clearing  Houses,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Bank  of  England  clears  only  on  one 
side.  Did  it  clear  on  both  sides,  the  annual 
amount  would  be  very  largely  increased. 

The  Clearing  House  is  situated  in  Post  Office 
Court,  Lombard  Street.  Of  the  building  itself 
little  need  be  said  ; it  possesses  no  architectural 
features  within  or  without,  but  has  been  added 
to  and  altered  as  the  work  has  increased,  till  it 
now,  1907,  consists  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
large  room  of  irregular  shape,  in  which  the  town 
clearing  is  conducted,  and  of  other  rooms  up- 
stairs in  which  the  country  and  metropolitan 
clearings  are  carried  on. 

Desks  are  placed  round  the  walls  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  rooms,  a certain  number  being 
allotted  to  each  bank,  according  to  its  require- 
ments. The  banks  are  arranged  more  or  less  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  sufficient  space  is  left 
between  the  central  and  wall  desks  to  enable 
the  clerks  to  pass  round  the  room  and  deliver 
their  charges  as  the  bundles  of  cheques  are 
called.  For  the  working  of  the  Clearing  House 
each  bank  has,  in  principle,  though  modified 
by  the  use  of  the  Burroughs  machine,  two  special 
sets  of  books  ruled  in  columns,  in  which  the 
cheques  are  entered  under  the  head  of  each  of 
the  clearing  banks.  One  set  of  these  books. 


the  out-clearing  books,  are  written  up  at  the 
office  ; the  other,  the  in-clearing  books,  at  the 
Clearing  House.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
“out”  and  “in”  clearing  are  only  relative 
terms,  and  that  what  is  sent  to  the  Clearing 
House  by  Bank  A as  out-clearing,  becomes 
wdien  delivered  to  B at  the  Clearing  House 
the  latter’s  in-clearing. 

The  first  step  in  the  clearing  is  the  sorting, 
in  the  office  of  each  bank,  of  the  cheques  drawn 
on  the  other  cle.aring  banks  under  the  names 
of  those  banks.  Each  parcel  of  cheques  so  sorted 
is  entered  by  the  out-clearer  in  his  books  at  the 
bank  under  the  head  of  the  paying  bank.  If 
the  list  is  a long  one  casts  are  made  at  intervals, 
and  the  total  of  these  casts  recorded  as  a check 
to  accuracy  on  the  back  of  the  last  cheque  of 
each  cast,  which  is  turned  over  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  receiving  clerk  at  the  Clearing 
House  to  the  cast,  so  that  he  can  agree  as  ho 
completes  each  cast.  From  the  bank  a clerk 
takes  the  charges  to  the  Clearing  House,  and 
delivers  them  at  the  desk  of  each  paying  bank. 
Tlie  process  is  now  repeated.  The  jiaying 
bank’s  in-clearing  clerk  takes  down  the  charges 
in  his  books,  or  on  the  type-wTitten  rolls  of 
the  Burroughs  adding  and  listing  machines, 
taking  care  to  see  that  the  casta  agree,  and 
the  cheques  when  taken  down  are  sent  to 
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the  office  of  the  paying  bank  for  verification 
or  return. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  clearing  each  bank  sends 
down  its  out- clearing  books  to  the  Clearing 
House,  in  order  that  they  may  be  agreed  with 
the  in-clearing  books  of  the  banks  there. 

If  the  totals  do  not  agree  the  books  are  com- 
pared and  mistakes  rectified.  If  the  mistake 
is  in  the  cast,  the  bank  making  the  mistake 
corrects  it ; if  the  figures  differ,  the  out-clearers 
alter  their  books  to  agree  with  the  in-clearers  ; 
and  should  it  ultimately  prove  that  the  mistake 
was  the  other  way,  the  draft  is  produced  and 
the  difference  claimed. 

When  the  totals  of  the  out-  and  in -clearing 
books  are  agreed,  a sheet,  having  the  printed 
list  of  the  clearing  banks  in  the  centre,  and  a 
cash  debtor  or  creditor  column  on  either  side,  is 
drawn  up  by  the  head  clearer  of  each  bank, 
showing  the  balance  due  from  or  payable  to 
each  other  bank  ; the  two  sides  are  then  cast  up, 
and  the  balance  receivable  or  to  be  jjaid  entered 
on  a green  ticket  if  the  former,  and  a white  if 
the  latter.  This  ticket,  which  has  to  be  signed 
by  the  inspector  of  the  Clearing  House,  is 
an  order  to  the  Bank  of  England,  either  to 
transfer  from  the  money  at  the  credit  of  the 
account  of  the  clearing  bankers  to  the  receiv- 
ing bank’s  account,  or  from  the  money  at  the 
credit  of  the  paying  bank’s  account  to  the 
account  of  the  clearing  bankers,  the  amount  of 
the  balance,  according  as  the  balance  is  debtor 
or  creditor. 

As  described  above,  the  clearing  will  have 
taken  place  without  any  difficulties,  but  in 
practice  certain  other  factors  have  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

In  the  first  place,  every  cheque  that  passes 
through  the  clearing  cannot  be  paid  by  the 
banker  it  is  drawn  on ; some  have  to  be  returned 
from  lack  of  funds  on  the  customer’s  account, 
or  because  the  drawer  has  stopped  the  cheque, 
or  because  the  endorsements  are  not  in  order, 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons. 

Such  cheques,  which  must  bear  a written 
statement  as  to  the  reason  for  which  payment 
is  refused,  on  being  returned  to  the  Clearing 
House,  are  distributed  so  soon  as  the  in-clearer 
has  entered  them  on  the  debtor  side  of  his 
'sheet  in  the  same  way  as  the  charges,  and  are 
included  in  the  balance-sheet  before  the  final 
balance  is  stinck. 

The  day’s  work  at  the  Clearing  House  now, 
1907,  commences  with  the  newly  established 
Metropolitan  clearing.  This  opens  at  9 A.w. 
on  ordinary  days,  and  8.45  a.m.  on  Saturdays, 
and  closes  at  10.30  a.m.  on  ordinary  days,  and 
9.50  A.M.  on  Saturdays. 

By  the  institution  of  this  clearing  the 
necessity  for  each  bank  to  send  out  walk  clerks 
to  collect  payment  for  cheques  drawn  on 
clearing  bankers  in  the  Metropolitan  area  has 
ceased.  Each  bank  receives  at  the  Clearing 
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House  all  cheques  drawn  upon  its  Metropolitan 
branches,  and  forwards  them  direct  to  each 
branch,  getting  back  the  returns  before  4.6  p.m. 
on  ordinary  days,  and  1.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

All  difl'erences  in  the  Metropolitan  clearing 
are  adjusted  through  the  Town  clearing. 

The  total  of  the  “in”  and  “out”  charges 
of  the  Metrojiolitan  clearing  are  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  Town  clearing  sheets. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  sorting  of  the 
cheques  into  the  three  clearings — Town,  Country 
and  Metropolitan — the  letters  T,  C,  or  M,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  now  added  at  the  bottom 
left-hand  corner  of  the  cheques. 

To  render  the  Metropolitan  clearing  more 
effective,  the  numerous  branches  within  the 
Metropolitan  area  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Bank,  which  is  not  in  itself  a clearing  bank, 
clear  through  their  agents  Messrs.  Glyn  and  Co., 
and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  the  West 
End  and  Smithfield  Banks  will  be  invited  by 
their  clearing  agents,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  committee  of  clearing  bankers,  to  clear  in 
the  same  way. 

Following  on  the  Metropolitan  clearing  comes 
the  Country  clearing  from  10.30  a.m.  to 
12.30  P.M.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  work 
begins  at  10  a.m.  and  closes  at  11.30  a.m. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  cheques  in  this  clearing 
have  to  be  forwarded  to  the  country,  and  any 
returned  cheques  notified,  it  is  impossible  to 
adjust  the  balances  the  same  day,  or  indeed 
until  the  next  day  but  one,  when  they  are 
entered  on  the  Town  clearing  sheet. 

Until  1902  the  figures  of  the  Country  clear- 
ing were  merged  in  those  of  the  Town,  but 
since  that  year  they  have  been  given  separately. 

The  total  for  1902  was  £870,189,000,  which 
had  increased  to  £992,313,000  for  1906. 

The  Town  clearing  commences  in  the  morning, 
but  the  heavy  work  begins  at  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  clearing  at  2. 30  p.m.,  and  increases 
in  volume  till  4.5  p.m.  on  ordinary  days,  when 
the  doors  are  shut,  and  no  more  articles  can  be 
received  that  day.  The  next  half-hour  is  spent 
in  receiving  returns  (returned  cheques)  and  ad- 
justing the  balances,  and  shortly  belore  5 p.m., 
if  the  day  is  not  a very  heavy  one,  the  work  is 
done.  On  Stock  Exchange  settling  days  and 
othei-  busy  days  the  work  continues  for  some 
little  time  longer.  m.  ii. 

COGNETTI  DE  MARTIIS,  Salvatore 
(1844-1891),  born  at  Bari,  died  in  Turin.  When 
kill  a student  of  law  at  Pisa,  the  war  of  1866 
broke  out.  Cognetti  marched  witli  Garibaldi 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Condino.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  political 
economy  in  the  'Technical  Institute  of  Mantua, 
and  stayed  there  till  1878,  when  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  political  economy  at  tho  University 
of  Turin. 

Cognetti  considered  economics  as  a branch  of 
sociology.  His  mind  was  completely  under  the 
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sway  of  Darwin  (see  Darwinism  and  Spencer). 
He  also  thought  that  eeonomics  was  not  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  curriculum  of  faculties  of  law, 
as  is  the  case  at  all  Italian  universities,  unless 
taught  so  as  to  connect  it  with  other  branches 
of  social  science,  history,  ethnology,  morals, 
law,  politics,  etc.  The  publication  which 
gained  for  him  his  position  at  Turin  was  a book  on 
The  Primitive  Fonns  of  Economic  Evolution  {Le 
forme  primitive  dell’  evoluzione  economica),  1881, 
Loescher,  Turin.  In  this  book  he  diseusses  economic 
phenomena — and  other  social  phenomena — among 
savage  tribes  and  even  among  animals.  His  use 
of  the  latter  illustration  was  often  laughed  at. 
But  the  book  contains  many  interesting  particulars, 
and  became  more  appreciated  in  course  of  time. 
Among  questions  discussed  therein,  and  later  taken 
up  again  by  Cognetti  himself,  I may  mention  the 
origin  of  barter,  and  consequently  descriptions  of 
silent  barter.  This  topic  was  then  a very  novel 
one.  In  1889  he  published  a book  on  Ancient 
Socialism  {Socialismo  Antico),  Bocca,  Turin,  in 
which  he  traces  socialism  in  ancient  legends  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  India  and  China,  and  gives 
summaries  of  doctrines  of  Chinese  socialists,  such 
as  Mih  Teih  and  Gang  Ngan  Shi,  of  Persians,  such 
as  Mazdac,  and  Hindus,  such  as  Vishnu  Das  K^avi, 
besides  going  through  all  the  Greeks.  This  book, 
again,  was  rather  unusual,  as  coming  from  an 
economist,  but  had  a better  success  than  the  former. 
It  will  be  explained  if  I say  that  Cognetti  was  a 
passionate  student  of  literature,  and  translated 
Plautus  into  very  good  Italian  verses,  and  wrote 
historical  essays.  As  an  economist  he  wrote  in  1891 
an  ■ interesting  book  on  Socialism  in  the  United 
States  (II  Socialismo  negli  Stati  Uniti),  Turin, 
a book  which  is  eminently  a history  of  the  many 
socialist  sects  which  have  tried  experiments  in  the 
States.  He  continued  the  Biblioteca  delV  Econo- 
mista,  a collection  of  translations  of  foreign  authors, 
which  had  been  started  by  Ferrara.  His  prefaces, 
however,  to  the  various  authors  whose  works  are 
translated,  fall  very  far  short  from  the  excellency 
of  those  of  Ferrara.  When  a discussion  turned  on 
what  may  be  called  economic  niceties,  he  was  soon 
out  of  his  depth  ; very  close  reasoning  was  less 
agreeable  to  him  than  historical  research.  He 
wrote  two  more  books,  one  in  his  true  line : On 
the  Formation,  Structure,  and  Life  of  Commerce,  and 
one  on  Protectionism  and  Free  Trade,  for  which  he 
was  less  fitted.  Cognetti  created  at  Turin  a 
laboratory  of  political  economy,  collecting  for 
it  funds  and  a very  large  library.  In  this  seminary 
of  economic  studies  he  trained  some  distinguished 
scholars.  He  had  an  extremely  genial  character, 
and  his  house  was  of  an  evening  open  to  many 
friends.  Ho  was  still  full  of  vigour  when  he  died 
of  ]meumonia.  A complete  bibliography  of  his 
writings  is  to  be  found  in  the  Riforma  Sociale, 
Anno  viii.  vol.  xi.  p.  706.  M.  r. 

COLONIAL  POLICY — Recent  Develop- 
MENT.s. — This  article  does  not  purpose  to  give 
a history  of  the  growth  of  self-government  in 
the  British  Colonies,  a good  account  of  which 
will  bo  found  in  Professor  Egerton’s  Short 
History  of  British  Colonial  Policy.  Neither 
does  it  deal  with  the  ba,sis  and  limits  of  colonial 


self-government  from  the  point  of  view  of 
constitutional  theory.  For  that  asi>ect  of  the 
case  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Professor 
A.  V.  Dicey’s  admirable  work  on  The  Law  and 
the  Constitution.  The  present  inquiry  is  neither 
historical  nor  technical  nor  legaL  It  is  an 
attempt  to  examine  the  relations  at  present 
existing  between  the  self-governing  Colonies 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  between  these 
Colonies  inter  se  from  a purely  political  and 
practical  point  of  view. 

The  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  Colonies  which 
are  commonly  described  as  having  “complete 
self-government  ” or  “ responsible  government," 
i.e.  an  Executive  responsible  to  a popularly 
elected  Legislature,  and  requiring  a majority  in 
at  least  one  of  the  chambers  of  that  Legislature 
in  order  to  remain  in  power.  ”11115  system, 
which  is  a reproduction  mutalis  mutandis  of  the 
existing  unwritten,  but  none  the  less  unqnes 
tinned,  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
prevails  in  all  the  larger  and  more  populous 
Colonies  of  the  Empire  mainly  inhabited  by 
people  of  European  race.  These  are  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand, Newfoundland,  and 
three  of  the  South  African  Colonies,  viz.  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  and  the  TransvaaL  By  the 
time  this  article  is  in  print  a fourth  South 
African  Colony,  viz.  Orange  River,  will  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  the  “completely 
self-governing  ’’  Colonies. 

Enormously  as  these  communities  differ  inter 
se  in  size,  wealth,  and  population,  they  are  all 
equals  in  constitutional  status,  and  they  are 
all  intensely  jealous  of  their  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  without  interference  from  the 
United  Kingdom  or  from  one  another.  So 
strong  has  this  feeling  grown  that  even  the 
term  “ Colony”  is  now  objected  to,  as  implying 
some  degree  of  dependence,  and  it  would,  no? 
doubt,  conduce  to  a good  understanding  if  we 
could  all  agree  to  abstain  from  describing  these 
communities  as  “ Colonies,"  and  call  them  by| 
some  more  dignified  and  appropriate  title,  such 
as  “States  of  the  Empire.” 

But  this  designation  at  once  brings  us  face  to 


face  with  the  anomalous  characterof  this  so-called  \ i 


If 


If. 


“ Empire,”  which,  as  a political  entity,  has  nc  j i 
analogy  in  history.  It  is,  indeed,  far  less 
misleading  to  describe  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  other  self-governing  communities  ai>ov£ 
referred  to  as  “ States,”  than  to  describe  them 
and  the  United  Kingdom  collectivelj*  as  an 
“Empire.”  The  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies,  such  as  India,  our  various  “ Pro- 
tectorates,” and  the  Colonies  which  are  nol 
completely  self-governing,  may  indeed  be  do 
scribed  as  an  “ Empire”  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  But  when  we  extend  the  term 
' British  Empire  ” to  include  the  self-governing 


1 Since  this  article  was  written.  New  Zealand  has  re 
ceived  the  title  of  “ Dominion,"  like  Canada. 
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States,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  we  are 
stretching  language,  and  using  the  word 
“Empire”  in  a novel  and,  etymologically, 
indefensible  sense. 

But  this  abuse  of  language  is  justified  by 
practical  considerations.  It  serves  to  indicate 
the  continued  existence  of  a political  bond 
between  the  genuine  Empire  and  the  self- 
governing  States,  which  is  not  the  less  real 
because  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  analyse  and 
define.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
self-governing  States  are,  as  a rule,  no  less 
jealous  of  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  members 
of  the  Empire  than  they  are  jealous  of  their 
“ independence  ” of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  one  another.  The  word  “Empire”  is  as 
popular  with  the  people  of  these  States  as  the 
word  ‘ ‘ Colony  ” is  unpopular,  and  this  fact  is 
of  immense  significance.  It  testifies  to  an 
underlying  sense  of  unity,  an  enduring  desire 
to  remain,  in  some  way  or  other,  though  the 
way  is  seldom  formulated  or  clearly  thought 
out,  members  of  a single  body  politic  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  problem  of  the  future,  as  far  as  the 
British  Empire  is  concerned,  is  how  to  satisfy 
that  desire  without  curtailing  the  autonomy  or 
hampering  the  individual  growth  of  a number 
of  self-governing  States.  Independence  on  the 
one  side.  Imperial  unity  on  the  other — are 
these  irreconcilable  ideals  ? Undoubtedly  they 
are  if  we  push  the  idea  of  independence  too 
far.  There  is  no  binding  relationship,  however 
voluntary,  no  alliance,  no  partnership,  no 
contract  even,  which  leaves  the  parties  to  it 
absolutely  independent  of  one  another.  Every 
form  of  union  implies  some  limitation  to 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  its  individual 
members.  But  then  it  is  not  independence  in 
the  sense  of  the  absence  of  any  binding  relation- 
ship with  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  the 
people  of  the  self-governing  “Colonies,”  or  at 
least  the  majority  of  them,  really  desire.  They 
are  determined  to  be  independent  in  the 
management  of  their  local  affairs.  And  even 
with  regard  to  affairs  not  purely  local,  they 
have  a growing  dislike  of  subordination  to  any 
external  authority  except  that  of  the  Crown. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  not  fall 
in  with,  and  indeed  welcome,  any  arrangement 
for  the  management  of  affairs  not  purely  local, 
even  though  it  limited  their  freedom  of  action, 
provided  that  it  was  based  on  the  princijde  of 
co-ordination,  not  of  subordination.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that  any  common  institutions, 
and  even  any  common  action,  embracing  the 
self-governing  Colonies  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  must  start  with  the  idea  of  partnership, 
of  the  voluntary  combination  of  a number  of 
nnits,  equal  in  status,  though  no  doubt  ^’eatly 
''arying  in  strength,  and  not  with  any  idea  of 
tutelage  or  dependence. 

The  very  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  the 


self-governing  Colonies  accept,  and  even  glory  in 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  is  sufficient  evidence 
tliat  they  do  not  desire  independence  in  the  sense 
of  absolutely  separate  existence.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  accept  that  authority  only  because  it 
is  nothing  more  than  nominal ; and  there  is 
some  truth  in  this  argument,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  That  strong  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign,  which  is  undoubtedly  felt  in  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  is  due  to  something 
more  than  gratitude  for  non-interference.  It  is 
due  to  a feeling  of  pride  in  the  Crown  as  an 
august  institution,  common  to  thewhole  Empire, 
in  which  they  have  just  as  much  lot  and  part 
as  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
traditional  relationship  between  the  King  and 
his  subjects  is  just  the  same  relationship, 
whether  these  subjects  are  born  and  reside  in 
Canada,  or  Australia,  or  in  Great  Britain.  He 
is  their  sovereign,  just  as  much  as  he  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  people  of  these  islands.  This 
is  not  mere  theory.  It  is  the  actual  sentiment 
of  the  peojrle  of  the  self-governing  States,  and 
in  such  a matter  sentiment  is  everything. 
Wholly  different  is  the  Colonial  attitude  to- 
wards every  other  institution  of  the  “Mother 
Country,”  not  excepting  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. That  body  enjoys  and  always  will  enjoy 
a certain  prestige  with  the  younger  States  of 
the  Empire  as  being  the  progenitor  and  arche- 
type of  their  own  Parliaments,  but  though  they 
may  regard  it  with  respect,  they  do  not  feel  that 
they  owe  it  any  allegiance.  It  is  in  no  sense 
theirs  as  the  Crown  is.  It  does  not  represent 
them,  but  only  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom. And  still  less  do  they  feel  disposed  to 
bow  to  the  authority  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
the  day,  deriving  its  power,  as  it  does,  solely 
from  the  British  Parliament  in  which  the 
Colonies  are  not  represented. 

Here  then  is  the  problem  in  a nutshell.  The 
self-governing  Colonies,  speaking  broadly,  are 
“ loyal  to  the  Empire.”  They  desire  to  remain 
in  some  sort  of  political  union  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  and  with  one 
another.  They  gladly  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  King  as  the  head  of  that  union.  But, 
according  to  constitutional  theory  and  practice, 
“ the  King  reigns,  but  does  not  govern.”  And 
there  is  no  governing  power,  no  actual  executive 
authority,  under  the  King,  which  commands 
the  complete  allegiance  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  because  there  is  no  such  authority  in 
the  constitution  of  which  they  have  any  share 
no  common  Parliament,  no  common  Minister. 

No  doubt  in  theory  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  supreme  throughout  the 
Enijiire.  It  could  legislate  for  the  self-governing 
Colonies  as  well  as  for  any  other  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown.  But  in  practice  it 
no  longer  does  so,  except  at  the  request  of 
these  Colonies  tliemselves,  because  it  recognises 
its  non-rei)resentative  character  as  far  as  they 
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are  concerned.  The  British  Ministry,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  from  time  to  time  take 
e.vecutive  action  affecting  even  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties  and  negotia- 
tions with  Foreign  Powers,  and  that  action 
may  be  not  only  independent  of,  but  actually 
contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  Colony  or  Colonies 
concerned.  In  the  recent  case  of  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Newfoundland  ; in  the  case  of  the  New  Hebrides 
it  was  contrary  to  the  views  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Such  incidents  are  clearly  injurious  to  good 
relations  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
Colonies,  and  even  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
unity  of  the  Empire.  Yet  under  present 
conditions  it  may  be  difficult  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  They  are  not  due  to  any  want  of 
good-will  on  the  part  of  British  Ministers,  but 
to  a difficulty  inherent  in  the  loose  political 
organisation  of  the  “Empire.”  There  must  be 
some  authority  capable  of  representing  the 
Empire  as  a whole  in  dealing  with  Foreign 
Powers.  As  matters  stand,  the  only  possible 
authority  is  the  British  Foreign  Office,  which 
is  a branch  of  an  executive  Government  in 
which  the  Colonies  have  no  part.  The  practical 
justification  for  that  government,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Colonies,  which  it  does  not  truly  represent, 
as  well  as  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  it 
does  represent,  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that 
the  burden  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  rests 
almost  wholly  on  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  they  wlio  would  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  any  difference  with  Foreign 
Powers,  even  if  it  arose  over  some  question 
directly  affecting  only  one  or  more  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  and  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  itself  had  only  an  indii’oct  interest. 
There  is  thus  a genuine  and  permanent  dilemma. 
It  is  only  natural  that  that  part  of  tlie  Empire 
which  is  responsible  for  the  safetj'  of  the  whole 
should  control  the  relations  of  the  Empire 
with  Foreign  Powers.  Yet  it  can  never  bo 
satisfactory  that  the  United  Kingdom  should 
take  action  affecting  the  other  “self-governing  ” 
States  without  their  consent.  In  so  far  as 
it  does  that,  it  treats  them,  not  as  partner 
States,  but  as  dependencies,  and  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a position  to  which  they  are  no 
longer  inclined  to  submit,  and  to  which,  having 
regard  to  their  growing  strength  and  importance 
in  the  world,  it  is  not  reasonable  or  desirable 
that  they  should  submit. 

The  only  logical  solution  lies  in  a federal 
system,  under  which  the  “self-governing” 
States  would  share,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  tlio  burden  of  the  common  defence,  and 
would  receive  in  return  a ]>royortional  share  in 
the  control  of  ])olicy.  But  the  adojition  of 
anything  like  a complete  federal  system  is  beset 


with  difficulties,  which  are  certainly  at  present, 
and  may  be  at  all  times,  inBuj^erable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pressure  of  circumstances  will 
certainly  necessitate  the  introduction  of  make- 
shift arrangements  having  a fe«Jeral  tendency. 
And  it  is  possible  that  the  ultimate  result  may 
be  the  creation  of  a network  of  special  arrange- 
ments between  the  mother-country  and  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  and  between  these 
Colonies  inter  se,  providing  for  the  co-operative 
regulation  of  various  common  interests.  The 
alternative  is  complete  separation,  to  which, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  is  opposed. 

Recent  history,  no  doubt,  contains  evidence 
of  a movement  in  both  directions — a movement 
towards  separation,  and  a movement  towards 
closer  union,  and  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  dissatisfaction  felt  in 
the  Colonies  with  the  manner  in  which  their 
external  relations  have  been  handled  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  led  (notably  in  Canada 
after  the  unpopular  settlement  of  the  Alaska 
Boundary  question)  to  a demand  for  “the 
treaty -making  power.  ” Great  latitude  is  already 
enjoyed  by  the  Colonies  in  dealing  with  the 
commercial  relations  between  themselves  and 
Foreign  States.  But  if  this  tendency  were  to  be 
carried  to  the  length  of  giving  to  each  self- 
governing  Colony  the  right  to  make  treaties 
with  Foreign  Powers  irrespective  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  other  self-governing 
Colonies,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  position 
could  be  differentiated  from  that  of  a number 
of  wholly  separate  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
recent  years  have  witnessed  not  only  a remark- 
able increase  in  the  sentiment  of  relationship 
and  community  of  interest,  but  a series  of 
attempts,  so  far  not  very  successful,  yet  ]>er- 
sistentlj'  renewed,  to  provide  some  means  for 
enabling  the  governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  to 
act  together  in  matters  of  common  concern. 
The  most  imjKirtant  of  these  have  been  the 
meetings  in  1SS7,  1897,  1902,  and  again  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1907,  of  the 
body  formerly  known  as  the  “Colonial”  and 
now  as  the  “Imperial”  Conference.  These 
meetings,  at  first  occasional  and  informal,  have 
now,  by  virtue  of  a re.solntion  unanimously 
adopted  at  ilie  latest  of  them,  held  in  London 
in  April  and  Maj-  1907,  acquired  a moie 
definite  and  permanent  character,  and  the 
“Imperial  Conference”  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  having  become  jmrt  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
live  political  institution  common  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  Colonies,  with 
the  excejition  of  the  Grown.  Its  nature  and 
functions  were  defined  by  the  resolution  just 
mentioned,  which,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
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the  matter,  it  may  be  desirable  to  quote  in 
lull.  The  resolution  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Empire  if  a Confermce,  to  he  called  the  Impei-ial 
Conference,  is  held  every  fowr  years,  at  which 
questions  of  common  interest  may  he  discussed 
and  considered  as  between  His  Majestifs  Govern- 
ment and  His  Governments  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  hcyond  the  seas.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  he  ex  officio  President, 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  ex  officio  members  of  the  Conference. 

“ The  Secretary  of  Slate  fen'  the  Colonies  will  he 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Conference,  and  will 
take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 
He  will  arrange  for  such  Imperial  Conferences 
after  communication  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  respective  Dominions. 

“ SvLch  other  Ministers  as  the  respective  Govern- 
ments may  appoint  mill  also  be  members  of  the 
Conference — it  being  understood  that,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Conference,  each  dis- 
cussion will  be  conducted  by  not  mare  than  txoo 
representatives  from  each  Government,  and  that 
each  Government  will  have  only  one  vote. 

“ That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a system  by 
which  the  several  Governments  will  be  kept 
informed  during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences 
ill  regard  to  matters  which  have  been  or  may  be 
subjects  for  discussion,  by  means  of  a permanent 
secretarial  staff,  charged,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  the 
duty  of  obtaining  informaXion  for  the  use  of  the 
Conference,  of  altending  to  its  resolutions,  and  of 
conducting  correspondence  on  xnatters  relating  to 
its  affairs. 

‘ ‘ That  upon  matters  of  importance  requiring 
consultation  between  two  or  more  Governments 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  postponed  until  the 
next  Conference,  or  involving  subjects  of  a minor 
character,  orsuchascall  for  detailed  consideration, 
subsidiary  Conferences  should  be  held  between 
representatives  of  the  Governments  concerned 
tpedally  chosen  for  the  purpose." 

The  importance  of  this  curious  resolution 
consists  almost  entirely  in  its  implicit  homage 
to  the  conception  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  “self-governing  dominions  beyond  the  seas” 
as  a potential  confederation,  and  in  any  case 
standing  to  one  another  on  some  exceptionally 
intimate  relation  of  a permanent  kind.  Apart 
from  this  its  practical  value  is  small.  The 
function  of  the  Conference  does  not  go  beyond 
the  “discussion”  and  “consideration”  of 
‘‘  questions  of  common  interest.”  Any  decision 
it  may  arrive  at  will  still  require  to  be  confirmed 
by  each  of  the  States  individually  before  common 
action  can  result.  And  even  as  a purely  consulta- 
tive assembly  the  Conference  is  of  very  limited 
utility.  “Questions  of  common  interest”  are 
growing  in  number  and  importance.  They 
Cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a discussion  limited  to 
a few  weeks  every  four  years,  nor  can  they  be 


expected  to  be  obliging  enough  only  to  crop  up, 
or  only  to  become  acute,  when  such  a meeting 
is  impending.  Clearly,  if  the  consultation  is  to 
be  serious,  it  must  be  entrusted  to  some  body 
capable  of  more  continuous  activity.  An  “ Im- 
perial Council,”  not  indeed  constantly  sitting, 
but  capable  of  being  summoned  at  any  time  as 
occasion  requires,  would  appear  to  be  indispens- 
able, it  the  idea  of  the  several  Governments 
habitually  taking  counsel  together  on  questions 
of  common  interest  is  to  be  realised  in  practice. 

But  for  the  establishment  of  such  a Council, 
even  though  limited  ’ to  purely  consultative 
duties,  the  recent  Conference  was  not  prepared. 
No  doubt  there  was  a forward  party,  consisting 
of  the  representatives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Cape  Colony,  who  would  have  been  ready 
to  go  that  length.  But  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  Canada  and  of  the  Transvaal  decisively  hung 
back,  and  they  were  supported  in  that  attitude 
by  the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  for  so  important  a step  as  the  creation  of 
a common  council,  unanimity,  or  at  least  a 
great  preponderance  of  favourable  opinion,  was 
evidently  necessary.  So,  on  the  principle  that 
“the  pace  of  a squadron  is  the  pace  of  its 
slowest  ship,”  the  Conference  confined  itself 
to  the  creation  of  what  may  best  be  described 
as  an  Imperial  Information  Office,  in  the  shape 
of  a “ Secretariat,  ” the  duties  of  which  would 
seem  to  consist  in  keeping  up  some  sort  of 
touch  between  the  members  of  the  Conference 
in  the  four  years  intervening  between  any  one 
session  of  that  body  and  the  succeeding  session. 
No  doubt  such  an  office,  energetically  worked, 
would  be  capable  of  considerable  development. 
And  the  forward  party  at  the  Conference  were 
anxious  to  give  it  the  maximum  of  influence 
and  prestige  by  making  it  an  institution 
common  to  the  whole  Empire,  independent  of 
any  one  Government,  and  responsible  to  the 
Conference  alone.  But  conservatism  again  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  end  the  Secretariat  was 
made  a department  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Its 
existence  can,  therefore,  only  be  regarded  as  a 
small  concession  to  the  principle  of  continuous 
common  consultation  between  the  several  Govern- 
ments. 

Time  alone  can  show  whether  these  tentative 
first  steps  in  what  has  been  not  inaptly  called 
“Imperial  organisation”  will  lead  hereafter  to 
important  results.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  dill'erent  parts  of 
the  Empire  who  are  most  favourable,  if  not 
very  deliberately  or  articulately,  to  the  idea  of 
closer  union.  It  is  in  government  and  political 
circles  that  there  is  opposition  or  reluctance. 
And  this  is  perfectly  natural.  The  bulk  of  the 
people,  where  they  are  of  British  origin,  are 
dimly  conscious  of  the  ties  arising  from 
community  of  race,  history,  and  traditions,  as 
well  as  of  the  advantages  of  a common  citizen- 
ship, and  it  would  appear  to  them  unnatural  to 
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find  themselves  wholly  separated  from  their 
fellow-Britons  across  the  seas.  Politicians,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  when  not  playing  up  to 
the  non- British  elements,  which  in  some  of  the 
Colonies  form  a large  or  even  preponderant 
part  of  the  population,  are  more  alive  to  the 
practical  difficulties  which  closer  union  presents. 
And  they  are  not  uninfluenced  by  the  feeling 
that  the  independent  Governments  and  Parlia- 
ments, to  which  they  respectively  belong,  would 
suffer  some  diminution  of  individual  importance 
by  entering  into  a real  Imperial  partnership. 
Here  and  there  statesmen  of  exceptional  origin- 
ality and  largeness  of  mind  may  rise  superior  to 
considerations  of  that  nature.  But  the  average 
politician  is  certainly  affected  by  them,  alike 
in  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In- 
deed, it  is  especially  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  statesmen  of  the  older  school,  whether 
Liberals  or  Conservatives,  seem  to  find  a diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  how  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  could  be  carried  on,  if  it  were  compli- 
cated by  the  necessity  of  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  self-governing  Colonies.  And  yet  it 
is  certain  that,  as  these  communities  grow  in 
importance  and  play  an  increasing  part  in  the 
world,  we  must  “ eall  them  into  our  counsels,” 
if  they  are  not  to  develop  foreign  policies  of  their 
own  and  so  to  become  in  time  wholly  separate 
States,  as  the  British  statesmen  of  fifty  years 
ago,  almost  without  exception,  expected  and 
desired  that  they  ultimately  should  do.  Now- 
adays such  a desire  is  felt  by  few  and  avowed 
by  none.  But  ‘ ‘ he  who  wills  the  end  must 
will  the  means.”  And  if  we  seriously  desire 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing 
Colonies  to  remain  one  body  politic,  it  follows 
that,  whatever  its  difficulties,  the  policy  of 
deliberate  co-operation  in  matters  of  eommon 
interest,  of  which  the  Imperial  Conference  and 
the  proposed  Secretariat  are  the  first  rudimentary 
expressions,  must  be  steadily  pursued,  and 
pursued  on  lines  which  in  the  long-run  will 
entirely  transform  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Empire. 

But  that  transformation  will  be  gradual,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  exact  coui-se  of 
it.  Whatever  the  new  institutions  which  may 
bo  evolved  to  meet  the  new  needs,  they  are 
likely  to  bo  very  different  from  anything  which 
political  theorists  have  yet  imagined.  It  is 
only  possible  here  to  glance  at  one  or  two  of 
the  common  interests  which  may  compel  the 
creation  of  common  institutions.  Among 
projects  tending  to  promote  communication 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire  there  are 
none  which  find  more  general  favour  than  an 
all-British  steamship  route  and  an  all-British 
system  of  submarine  cables.  If  either  of  these 
were  established,  it  could  only  bo  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  several  portions  of  the  Empire 
directly  interested  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that,  either  in  the  first  instance,  or  ultimately. 


the  ships  and  the  cables  would  be  the  piroperty 
of  the  contributing  .States.  The  administration 
of  that  property  would  rerjuire  a Board  on 
which  all  the  owners  must  be  represented-  But 
the  common  property  would  not  only  have  to 
be  administered,  it  might  need  to  be  defended- 
It  would  only  be  logical  that  all  the  owneis 
should  combine  to  guarantee  its  protection  from 
external  interference.  Another  and  an  even 
more  important  case  for  co-oj>eration  is  in 
future  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  the 
dependencies  of  the  Empire.  At  present  the 
dependencies,  from  the  great  dominion  of  India 
down  to  the  smallest  coaling  station  which  is 
not  situated  in  one  of  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  there  are  some  of  them  in 
which  certain  of  the  self-governing  Colonies 
are  even  now  more  directly  interested  than  the 
United  Kingdom  is,  and  with  regard  to  others 
the  interest  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  is 
certain  to  increase.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  bound  to  make  themselves  felt  in 
respect  of  the  British  islands  of  the  Pacific.  A 
Federated  South  Africa  will  certainly  have 
something  to  say  about  the  Protectorates 
beyond  the  Zambesi  But  Great  Britain  is  not 
likely  to  abdicate  her  authority  in  either  of 
these  quarters.  The  necessities  of  the  case 
will  involve  the  conclusion  of  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  burden  and  the  responsibility 
will  be  shared  between  the  mother-country  and 
the  self-governing  Colonies  immediately  con- 
cerned. The  above  are  only  a few  instances  of 
the  way  in  which  the  growing  complexity  of 
Imperial  relations  is  calculated  to  compel 
changes  in  the  machinery  of  government. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  tendencies  making 
for  or  against  the  closer  union  of  the  diflerent 
portions  of  the  Empire  nothing  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  Preferential  Trade.  In  the 
opinion  of  many — and  it  is  an  opinion  shared 
by  the  present  Avriter — the  adoption  of  pre- 
ferential trade  arrangements  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  self-governing  Colonies  would 
bo  a powerful  factor  in  promoting  Imperial 
consolidation.  But  the  question  is  too  large  to 
be  treated  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  and  the  history  of  the  movement  has 
received  special  consideration  under  another 
head.  [See  Tariff  Reform  ^Iovemekt.] 

The  object  of  the  preceding  observations  has 
been  to  direct  attention  to  other  asiiects  of  the 
situation,  which  are  at  present  liable  to  be 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  concentration  of 
publie  interest  on  the  question  of  )ireference  and 
the  acuteness  of  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  it. 

[Dicey,  Prof.  A.  V.,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Law  of  the  Constitution,  Ix>ndon,  1902. — 
Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  Problems  of  Greater  Britain, 

2 vols.,  London,  1890. — Egerton,  H.  E.,  A Short 
History  of  British  Colonial  Policy,  London,  1897. 
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— Jebb,  Richard,  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalis^n, 
London,  1 905.  — Holland,  Bernard,  Imperium  et 
Libertas,  H Study  in  History  and  Politics,  [jondon, 

1901.  — Ireland,  Alleyne,  Tropical  Colonisation,  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Subject,  London 
and  New  York,  1899. — Reinsch,  Paul  S.,  Colonial 
Qoceniment,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Colonial  Institutions,  London  and  New  York, 

1902.  — Todd,  Alpbaeus,  Parliamentary  Qovem- 
ment  in  the  British  Colonies,  London,  1894. — The 
Empire  and  the  Century,  a series  of  Essays  by 
various  writers,  London,  1905. — Colonial  Confer- 

I erux  Proceedings,  1887  [C.  5091],  London. — 
Colonial  Conference  189 Jf.  Report  on  the  Colonial 
* Conf^ence  at  Ottawa  [C.  7553],  London. — Pro- 
I ceedings  of  a Conference  between  the  Secretary  of 
i State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Premiers  of  the  Self- 
Ooveming  Colonies  at  the  Colonial  Office,  London, 

1 June  and  July  1897  [C.  8596],  London. — Colonial 
Conference,  June  to  August  1902,  Papers  relating 
to  [Cd.  1299],  London. — Colonial  Conference 
1907,  Despatch  respecting  the  Agenda  of  [Cd. 
3337],  London. — Correspondence  in  Continuation 
of  Above  [Cd.  3340]. — Colonial  Conference  1907, 
Published  Proceedings  and  Prieis  of,  15th  April 
to  26th  April  1907  [Cd.  3404],  London.— Cbre- 
tinuation  of  Above,  SOth  April  to  14th  May  1907 
[Cd.  3406]. — Colonial  Conference  1907,  Minutes 
of  Proceedings  [Cd.  3523],  London.  — Colonial 
Conference  1907,  Papers  laid  before  the  Confer- 
ence [Cd.  3524],  London. — Milner,  Lord,  Im- 
perialism and  Social  Reform,  1908,  London,  m. 

COMMERCE,  Faculty  of,  in  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Birmingham.  This  faculty  began 
work  in  October  1902  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  whose  varied  ex- 
perience at  Oxford  and  at  Harvard  University, 
U.S.A.,  specially  qualities  him  for  the  task 
of  making  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to 
systematise  the  preliminary  teaching  requisite 
for  the  higher  positions  of  commercial  and 
financial  responsibility,  and  to  raise  such  teach- 
ing to  a university  standard.  As  the  scheme 
is  entirely  new  in  this  country  it  will  be 
advisable  to  commence  with  a description  of 
the  method  proposed.  Its  objects  are  (1)  to 
provide  a course  of  training  for  men  destined 
for  business,  and  intending  to  become  principals, 
directors,  managers,  secretaries,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, etc.,  in  business  firms  ; (2)  to  prepare 
I men  for  the  consular  service,  for  masterships 
i on  the  modem  sides  of  schools,  for  work  in  the 
service  of  municipalities,  or  as  accountants. 

The  programme  of  study  includes  courses  on 
^ Commerce,  on  Accounting,  and  on  Finance, 

, arranged  to  extend  over  three  years. 

(1)  Commerce.  These  courses  deal  with  the 
present  condition  of  trade  and  of  the  chief 
industries  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire, 
and  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and 
include  recent  industrial  history,  commercial 
geography,  and  training  in  economic  analy.sis  ; 
and  furtheron,  theeconoraicsoftransjiort,  dealing 
with  railway  rates,  ocean  freights,  etc.  In  the 
third  year  the  courses  are  different  and  far  more 


difficult.  They  are  concerned  with  such  sub- 
jects as  : the  Location  of  Works  ; Capitalisa- 
tion ; Production  on  Large  and  Small  Scale  ; 
Differentiation  and  Consolidation  of  Manu- 
factures ; Capitalist  Combinations  ; Limited 
Companies  (Private  and  Public),  their  Advan- 
tages and  Disadvantages  ; Factoring  and  ISIanu- 
facturing ; Machinery,  its  Financial  and  In- 
dustrial Consequences  ; Works  Management  ; 
Relations  of  Employers  and  Employed,  Methods 
of  Remuneration,  Hours  of  Labour  ; Markets  ; 
Advertising  ; Relation  of  Selling  Price  to  Cost ; 
Fixed  Charges  ; Methods  of  Sale  and  Purchase  ; 
Credit  and  Trade  Cycles.  The  study  of  these 
subjects  involves  the  discussion  of  large  ques- 
tions of  business  policy  with  which  merchants 
and  manufacturers  have  to  gi'apple  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  affairs. 

They  are  supplemented  by  a short  course  on 
the  Methods  of  Statistics,  the  advantage  of 
w'hich  will  be  appreciated  by  all  w'ho  have  to 
deal  wdth  the  history  of  any  industry. 

(2)  Accountancy ; Accounting.  In  this  course 
the  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  simpler  systems 
of  book-keeping.  In  the  second  instruction  is 
given  in  the  method  of  drawing  up  accounts  to 
suit  difi’erent  classes  of  undertakings,  so  that  a 
set  of  books  may  be  planned  for  a particular 
enterprise.  It  then  enters  into  an  analysis  of 
accounts  in  order  to  compute  earnings  and 
values.  The  third  year  is  devoted  to  depart- 
mental accounts  and  cost  accounts.  Many 
concrete  illustrations  and  practical  examples  of 
balance  sheets  are  used  for  purposes  of  instnic- 
tion  in  this  course.  As  Professor  Ashley  says 
in  his  paper  entitled  A Science  of  Commerce 
and  some  Prolegomena,  accounting  deserves  a 
large  place  in  any  scheme  of  higher  commercial 
education.  “ Properly  taught,  it  is  a subject 
of  great  educational  value  ; for  it  makes  its 
appeal  in  the  last  resort  not  to  arithmetical 
dexterity,  but  to  a sound  judgment  of  a business 
situation.  Moreover,  accounting,  adequately 
taught,  will  handle  in  a thorough  manner  the 
whole  difficult  question  of  ‘ costing.  ’ ’’  And 
though  it  is  true  that  cost  accounts  are  mere 
tools  in  the  hands  of  their  users,  “yet  they 
are  tools  which  possess  the  quality  of  them- 
selves stimulating  reflection.  To  determine 
the  wise  policy  to  adopt  with  regard  to  selling 
price  at  a particular  juncture  is  a different 
thing,  it  is  true,  from  the  mere  knowledge  of 
what  the  thing  cost  to  make.  But  there  is 
nothing  so  likely  as  a knowledge  of  what  a 
thing  costs  under  varying  circumstances,  and  of 
the  proportion  to  be  assigned  to  fixed  charges, 
to  promote  a wise  decision  as  to  the  price  to  be 
a.sked  for  it." 

Those  who  have  experience  in  business  know 
how  important  a good  system  of  accounts  is  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  particular  business,  and 
hence  in  the  natural  course  of  affairs  to  the 
general  business  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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Although  in  a small  retail  business  aceounts 
are  very  simple  things,  yet  in  a large  manufactur- 
ing concern  employing  expensive  materials  im- 
ported from  great  distances,  and  exporting  the 
finished  products  to  many  foreign  countries, 
with  different  tariffs  and  charges  on  the  imported 
goods  they  receive,  accountancy  becomes  a 
difficult  study,  and  one  which  affords  in  itself 
the  basis  of  a large  part  of  commercial  education. 

(3)  Finance. — These  courses  are  given  to 
students  only  in  their  third  years.  They  deal 
with  Banking,  the  Money  IMarket,  and  the 
Foreign  Exchange,  the  Stock  Exchange,  etc.  ; 
there  is  also  a short  course  on  Public  Finance. 

Commerce  Seminar.  — “All  the  students 
working  for  the  degree  of  B.Com.  are  brought  to- 
gether once  a week  at  the  Commerce  Seminar, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  students  in 
independent  investigation  and  reasoning.  A 
subject  is  assigned  some  weeks  beforehand  to 
each  member  of  the  Seminar.  He  consults  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  makes  sueh  inquiries 
from  men  in  business  as  the  professor  may 
suggest,  and  then  prepares  a paper,  which  is 
read  in  the  Seminar,  and  there  discussed  and 
criticised.  Incidentally,  an  effort  is  made  to 
give  the  members  of  the  Seminar  some  practice 
in  the  art  of  clear  and  vigorous  exposition,  and 
to  accustom  them  to  the  preparation  of  terse 
and  business-like  reports.” 

There  are  besides  a large  number  of  subjects 
from  which  students  taking  the  degree  of 
B.Com.  must  choose.  The  selection  is  made 
according  to  aptitude  and  future  requirements. 
One  modern  foreign  language  (German,  Spanish, 
French,  or  Italian)  must  be  studied  throughout 
the  course,  so  that  facility  may  be  gained  in 
correspondence  and  also  a knowledge  of  foreign 
commercial,  financial,  statistical,  and  industrial 
literature.  “ It  should  be  as  usual  for  a busi- 
ness man  who  has  dealings  with  Germany  to 
read  the  Indnstrie-zeitung  or  the  Wirthschafls- 
zcitung  as  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Bevicw  or 
the  Statist,  and  no  more  difficult.”  A choice  is 
allowed  between  a second  foreign  language  and 
a science  applicable  to  manufacture,  such  as 
engineering,  chemistry,  electricity,  etc.  Students 
are  also  allowed  to  take  up  any  course  that  they 
may  have  time  for  during  their  fimt  two  years 
in  any  of  the  departments  under  the  Faculties 
of  Science  or  Arts,  such  as  the  courses  on 
British  Institutions,  Euro[>ean  History  since 
1789,  or  to  enter  upon  courses  with  a view  to 
ac(iuiring  further  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
main  branch  of  study  they  have  undertaken. 

The  aim  of  the.se  courses  is  (a)  “to  make  busi- 
ness more  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  it ; (6)  to 
enable  them  to  follow  the  general  movement  of 
technological  progress,  and  to  realise  the  directions 
in  which  changes  of  process  are  probable  or 
possible  ; (c)  to  show  them  when  they  ought  to 
call  in  an  expert,  and  how  much  weight  they 
should  attach  to  his  opinion.” 


An  account  of  the  institution  and  aims  of  the 
Faculty  of  Commerce  is  given  by  Professor  Ashley 
in  a paper,  “A  Science  of  Commerce  and  some 
Prolegomena,”  published  in  Science  Frogreia,  July 
1906  ; and  in  his  pamphlet,  The  FactUiy  of  Scienu 
in  the  University  of  Birmingham:  its  Purposes 
and  Programme,  he  says,  “It  was  believed  that 
a training  could  be  devis^  which,  while  strengih- 
ening  the  powers  of  judgment,  widening  the 
sympathies,  and  stimulating  the  imagination — the 
aims  of  all  really  liberal  e<incation — would  yet  be 
of  real  value  as  a preparation  for  the  practical 
duties  of  business  life,”  and  it  was  desired  thus  to 
“gather,  arrange,  and  present  the  lessons  of  prac- 
tical experience,”  and  to  “explain  the  inter- 
relation of  those  conclusions  which,  in  actual 
affairs,  are  arrived  at  singly  and  in  isolation  one 
from  another  ; and  to  show  that  they  are  not 
merely  accidental  happ>enings,  but  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  situation.” 

In  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Commerce 
the  Council  of  the  University  has  established  an 
Advisory  Board  of  business  men,  “ believing  that 
the  active  co-operation  of  such  a body  with  the 
academic  staff  will  tend  to  bring  those  who  control 
large  undertakings  throughout  the  country  into 
closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  this 
section  of  the  University.” 

[See  IxDUSTBiAL  Education  in  the  United 
States  ; and  in  the  Appendix.  Economics, 
Teaching  of.] 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 
BRANCH  (BOARD  OF  TRADE).  To  meet 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  British  commercial 
community  for  greater  assistance  by  the 
Government  in  the  development  of  their  trade 
abroad  and  in  the  Colonies,  a committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  July  1897, 
to  inquire  into  and  rejxirt  upon  “the  dissemina- 
tion of  commercial  information,  and  the  collec- 
tion and  exhibition  of  patterns  and  samples.” 
The  Report  was  published  in  1898  (Cd.  8962). 


As  a result  of  this  report,  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  was  opened,  October  1899,  at 
offices  in  Parliament  Street,  with  sati.sfactory 
results,  but  in  April  1904,  in  order  to  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  business  men,  it  was  transferred  to 
the  City,  to  73  Basinghall  Street,  E.C.,  where 
information  on  all  subjects  of  commercial  interest 
is  collected  and  focussed  in  a form  convenient  for 
reference.  The  offices  of  the  Branch  contain  an 
Inquiry  Room  where  personal  inquiries  can  be 
made  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  ; a Sample  Room 
tor  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  intere,st  received 
from  the  Imperial  lu.stitute,  India,  and  the 
Colonies,  or  illustrative  of  reports  of  H.  M. 
Consuls  or  of  the  correspondents  or  special 
commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; and  a 
Reailing  Room,  where  the  latest  oflicial  publica- 
tions— British,  Coloni.il,  and  Foreign — and  the 
latest  issues  of  Trade  Directories  may  be  consulted. 
In  the  same  building  special  Trade  Inquiry  Office.s 
have  been  opened  for  India,  Canada,  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony,  and  Queensland,  by  the 
Governments  concerned,  whose  representatives 
attend  daily  to  deal  with  inquiries  and  applica- 
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tions  in  connection  with  Colonial  trade  matters. 
On  application  being  made  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  either  personally  or  by  letter, 
information  is  supplied  on  commercial  stati.stics, 
Foreign  and  Colonial  import,  excise,  and  consump- 
tion duties  ; port,  harbour  and  tonnage  dues 
and  other  charges  on  shipping ; customs  regula- 
tions ; consular  fees  ; certificates  of  origin  ; 
regulations  concerning  commercial  travellers  and 
their  samples ; trading  licences ; Foreign  and 
Colonial  contracts  open  to  tender  ; firms  abroad 
engaged  in  particular  lines  of  business,  and  likely  to 
become  purchasers  of  British  goods  ; sources  of 
supply  and  prices,  etc. , of  trade  products,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  British  trade.  In- 
formation of  general  interest  to  British  trade, 
apart  from  that  obtained  in  response  to  specific 
applications,  is  communicated  by  the  Branch  to 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  in  some  cases  to 
individual  firms,  or,  if  desirable,  is  published  in 
the  press.  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
also  forwards  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  for  the 
confidential  use  of  their  members,  but  not  for 
publication,  information  to  which  it  has  appeared 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  British  trade  to  draw 
attention  confidentially.  This  latter  plan  met 
with  general  approval,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  continued  and  extended  it.  In  order  to 
reach  all  British  manufacturers  or  traders  in- 
terested, it  was  decided  to  supplement  the  existing 
system,  by  opening,  1st  January  1907,  a Register 
of  British  firms  who  desired  to  receive  confidential 
information  relative  to  their  respective  trades. 
British  firms  desiring  to  have  their  names  registered 
must  apply  to  the  Commercial  Ihtelligence  Branch 
on  the  form  which  has  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  offices  of  the  Branch.  (See 
British  Consular  Reports.)  No  charge  is 
made  for  information  supplied,  but  every  firm 
admitted  to  the  Regi.ster  is  required  to  subscribe 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  those  who  wish  to  receive  confidential  infor- 
mation should  first  be  in  possession  of  all  the  infor- 
mation relating  to  their  particular  trade  published 
in  that  journal.  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  also  co-operates  with  the  Imperial  Institute, 
where  scientific  investigations  are  carried  on  with 
a view  to  the  commercial  utilisation  of  the  economic 
products  of  the  British  Empire.  This  object  is 
supplemented  by  arranging  comprehensive  exhi- 
bitions of  natural  products,  and  providing  for  their 
examination  and  valuation,  and  by  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation relating  thereto. 

The  organ  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
is  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  published 
Weekly  (price  3d.),  containing  notices  relating 
to  openings  for  British  trade,  tariff  changes, 
actual  and  proposed,  shipping  and  transport, 
including  port  and  dock  dues,  railway  rates,  etc., 
minerals,  metals,  and  machinery,  agriculture, 
etc.,  besides  statistical  tables,  notes  on  important 
Government  publications,  and  information  on 
other  matters  of  commercial  interest.  In  addition 
to  editing  the  Journal  the  Branch  prepares 
indexes  to  the  Consular  Reports,  special  reports 
on  particular  industries,  regulations  relating  to 


commercial  travellers,  etc.,  and  by  arrangement 
with  the  Foreign  Office,  a commercial  expert 
attached  to  the  Branch  edits  the  Consular  Reports 
from  a commercial  point  of  view.  Information 
on  the  subjects  dealt  with  at  the  Intelligence 
Branch  is  received  chiefly  through  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Colonial  Office,  or  direct  from 
H.M.  Diplomatic  or  Consular  officers  in  foreign 
countries,  and  from  specially  appointed  commercial 
correspondents  in  Briti.sh  Colonies.  Correspond- 
ents have  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
Some  of  them  are  officials  in  the  service  of  the 
Colonial  Governments  in  close  touch  with  com- 
mercial matters,  appointed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Colonial  Office.  Others  are  non-official  corre- 
spondents specially  conversant  with  conditions 
of  trade  in  their  particular  districts.  Their 
primary  duty  is  to  send  information  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  with  a view  to 
promoting  and  fostering  British  trade. 

As  regards  foreign  countries,  the  Branch  is 
in  constant  communication  with  His  Majesty’s 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  who  have  been 
instructed  to  forward  without  delay  information 
of  interest  to  British  commerce.  Further,  with  a 
view  to  consular  officers  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  commercial  matters,  and  with  the  nature  of 
the  information  they  are  expected  to  supply,  all 
Vice-Consuls  (by  arrangement  with  the  Foreign 
Office)  now  spend  some  time  in  the  Branch  before 
proceeding  to  their  posts  abroad.  The  Board  of 
Trade  further  despatches  to  various  countries 
special  trade  commissioners  to  ascertain  both 
the  nature  and  extent  of  foreign  competition  which 
British  goods  have  to  meet  in  those  countries,  and 
the  means  by  which  such  competition  may  best 
be  met,  and  to  report  on  possible  openings  for 
British  trade  abroad,  and  on  the  selection  of 
suitable  correspondents.  Commercial  missions 
have  been  despatched  to  Persia,  Siberia,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  proposals 
to  despatch  missions  to  other  countries  are  con- 
sidered from  time  to  time. 

In  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Branch  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  assisted  by  an  Advisory 
Committee,  known  as  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Committee,  first  appointed  in  May  1900  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  subsequently  reconstituted 
and  enlarged,  now  consisting  of  twenty -six 
members,  including  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  India  Offices, 
of  the  principal  self-governing  Colonies,  and  of 
the  commercial  community.  Much  valuable  work 
has  been  performed  by  the  committee  in  suggesting 
improvements  in  the  means  of  collecting  and 
dis.seminating  commercial  information,  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  trade  commissioners  and 
correspondents,  and  in  reporting,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce,  on 
the  probable  effect  of  changes  in  foreign  tariffs. 

T.  G.  O. 

COMPANIES,  INCREASE  OF.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  compiled  from  the  last  return  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  number  of 
limited  companies  registered  in  each  year,  since 
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1890,  under  the  Companies  Acts,  and  brings 
down  to  date  the  figures  comjjrised  in  the 
original  article  under  the  same  title  in  Vol.  I. 
of  this  Dictionary  : — 


Tear. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1891 

2363 

153 

81 

1892 

2279 

157 

69 

1893 

2238 

184 

93 

1894 

2593 

203 

89 

1895 

3458 

258 

89 

1896 

4219 

304 

135 

1897 

4675 

328 

145 

1898 

4550 

379 

136 

1899 

4444 

323 

112 

1900 

4408 

336 

115 

1901 

3069 

203 

86 

1902 

3526 

247 

77 

1903 

3620 

257 

115 

1904 

3421 

241 

103 

1905 

3872 

284 

97 

1906 

4331 

323 

112 

A.  A.  u. 


CONIGLIANI,  Carlo,  died  in  1901,  little 
more  than  thirty  years  old.  His  death  was 
much  deplored.  He  began  his  scientific  career 
under  Prof.  Ricca  Salerno  and  CossA.  He  was 
considered,  together  with  Mazzola,  the  most 
talented  of  the  younger  Italian  economists. 
Notwithstanding  his  early  death,  he  had  accom- 
plished a task  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
viz.  to  wite  the  best  book  on  Italian  local 
taxation.  La  riforma  delle  leggi  sui  tributi 
locali,  Modena,  1898,  Societa  tipografica. 

His  first  publication  was  a book  on  the  theoretical 
effects  of  taxation  ( Effetti  economid  ddle  imposte), 
1890,  principally  discussing  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  incidence  of  taxation.  This  book  is  certainly 
not  his  best  work  and  forms  no  real  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  science.  It  is  nevertheless  remark- 
able for  the  acuteness  of  many  of  the  observations 
and  strength  of  reasoning,  and  surprised  all  who 
knew  how  very  young  the  author  was  when  he 
wrote  it.  Conigliani  then  took  to  writing  essays, 
collected  after  his  death  under  the  title,  Saggi  di 
Dconomia  politica  e di  Scienza  deUe  Finance, 
1903,  Turin,  Bocca  In  these  essays  he  principally 
discusses  financial  problems,  such  as  are  dealt  with 
in  the  works  of  Sax,  of  Wagner,  and  of  De  Viti, 
placing  before  the  public  the  theoretical  aspects 
of  public  finance.  His  economic  essays  deal  with 
questions  connected  with  the  functions  of  capital. 
Conigliani,  as  economist,  was  a .scholar  of  the 
Austrian  School  (g.n.).  m.  p. 

CONSULS,  BRITISH,  DUTIES  OF.  A 
British  Consul  is  required  to  advise  H.M.’s 
trading  subjects  and  others  in  his  district,  to 
avert  and  compose  diflferences  among  them,  or 
between  them  and  the  natives  of  the  country, 
to  check  the  evasion  of  local  revenue  laws  by 
British  traders,  to  uphold  the  treaty  rights  of 
British  subjects  in  a temperate  manner,  to 


report  on  the  trade  of  his  district,  and  to  send 
home  promptly  items  of  important  commercial 
information. 

Births  and  deaths  occurring  among  British 
subjects  are  registered  by  him,  and  some 
Consuls  are  also  empowered  to  celebrate 
marriages. 

He  may  grant  certificates  of  naturalisation 
to  aliens  and  issue  pEissports  to  British  subjects. 
He  may  also  advance  for  the  erection  or 
upkeep  of  Anglican  churches,  hospitals,  and 
places  of  interment,  sums  equal  to  the  amounts 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  by  British  subjects. 

A Consul’s  duties  with  regard  to  British 
shipping  are  very  important.  Consuls  are 
bound  to  send  to  the  Board  of  Trade  such 
reports  and  returns  as  they  may  require,  and 
to  see  that  all  British  vessels  carry  the  docu- 
ments and  colours  prescribed  by  law,  and  he 
may  grant  terminable  and  provisional  certificates 
of  registry  as  British  ships. 

If  a Consul  suspects  that  the  shipping  laws 
are  being  evaded,  he  may  require  the  production 
of  the  official  log-book  or  other  ship  documents, 
muster  the  crew,  and  demand  explanations  trith 
regard  thereto. 

Every  British  ship  not  carrying  passengers  on 
entering  a port  must  deposit  with  the  Consul 
the  agreement  with  the  crew,  indentures,  etc. 

The  Consul  superintends  the  engagement  and 
discharge  of  British  seamen  abroad,  investigates 
complaints  made  by  crews  as  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  provisions  on  board,  collects 
the  property  and  arrears  of  wages,  if  any,  of 
British  seamen  or  apprentices  dying  abroad 
aud  remits  them  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
provides,  out  of  public  funds,  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  repatriation  of  seamen  who  btv  ship- 
WTecked,  discharged,  or  left  behind.  He  issues 
money  orders  to  seamen,  receives  deposits  and 
pays  withdrawals  from  the  Seamen’s  Savings 
Bank,  and  conducts,  at  certain  ports,  the 
transmission  of  seamen’s  wages  home. 

Masters  of  passenger  vessels  are  bound  to 
give  the  Consul  facilities  for  the  inspection  of 
the  ship  and  the  {Missenger  list,  and  for  com- 
munication with  the  passengers.  The  Consul 
may  defray  costs  of  maintaining  and  forwarding 
to  their  destination  passengers  taken  off  or 
picked  up  from  wrecked  or  injured  vessels. 

The  Consul  makes  inquiry  on  oath  into 
offences  committed  by  British  seamen  on  the 
high  seas  or  abroad  ashore,  and  may  send 
home  the  offender  and  witnesses  by  a British 
ship,  at  the  same  time  reporting  the  facts  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

He  may  detain  a foreign  ship  which  has 
caused  injury  to  a British  vessel  until  satisfac- 
tion or  security  therefor  has  been  given,  and 
when  a salvage  claim  is  made  against  a British 
vessel  he  takes  evidence  as  to  the  services 
rendered  and  the  remuneration  claimed,  aud 
endeavours  to  effect  a settlement. 


: 
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'1  Much  notarial  business  is  imposed  on  Consuls, 

; partly  by  statute  and  partly  by  the  request  of 
private  parties,  and  consists  largely  in  taking 
declarations  relating  to  the  registry,  sale, 
mortgage,  etc.,  of  British  vessels,  and  to  other 
commercial  matters. 

' In  Morocco,  China,  Siam,  Egypt,  Persia, 
etc.,  British  consular  officers  exercise  extensive 
judicial  and  executive  powers  in  connection 
with  the  consular  courts  established  in  those 
* countries.  T.  g.  g. 

CONSULAR  REPORTS,  BRITISH.  Prior 
} to  the  year  1886  the  reports  of  diplomatic  and 
ji  consular  officers  abroad  on  trade,  finance,  etc. , 
were  published  by  the  Foreign  Office  only 
i during  the  Session  of  Parliament,  or  shortly 
i after  its  close,  when  a sufficient  number  had 
§ been  received  to  make  a fair-sized  Blue  Book, 
i Under  this  system,  a person  requiring  a 
f particular  report  was^  compelled  to  purchase  a 
i volume  containing  much  extraneous  matter, 
HJ  possibly  of  no  interest  to  him,  and  at  a cost  in 
la(  excess  of  the  value  of  what  he  required.  More- 
over, while  one  report  might  be  printed  and 
ready  for  publication,  it  had  to  wait  tiU  others 
'■1  were  received  in  a sufficient  number  to  make  up 
a Blue  Book.  The  value  of  the  earlier  reports 
was  thus  diminished  by  delay.  In  1886,  in  view 
of  these  objections,  it  was  decided  to  publish 
each  report  separately,  both  during  the  Session 
^ of  Parliament  and  in  the  recess,  and  they  were 
W thenceforward  issued  promptly  and  at  a price 
which  rarely  exceeds  a few  pence. 

Ordinary  Consular  Reports  are  divided  into  two 
categories,  “ Annual  ” and  “ Miscellaneous.”  The 
former  comprises  reports  on  Trade,  Finance, 
Agriculture,  etc.,  annually  required  from  His 
Majesty’s  missions  and  consulates  abroad,  the 
|i  latter  reports  on  subjects  of  general  economic 
' interest,  either  specially  called  for  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  voluntarily  submitted  for  publication 
by  their  authors.  Between  1886  and  1906,  3739 
|{  Annual  Reports  and  655  Miscellaneous  Reports 
Were  issued  in  the  separate  form.  About  250 
’ reports  are  published  annually.  Occasionally 
information  is  required  from  different  countries  on 
a specific  subject,  in  connection  with  current 
legislative  problems,  etc.  'The  replies  are  then  all 
published  together,  thus  consolidating  the  informa- 
tion in  one  book.  Such  collective  reports  are 
known  as  the  “ Commercial  ” series,  e.g.  the 
collection  of  reports  respecting  “ Bounties  on 
Shipbuilding,  etc.”  (Commercial  No.  4,  1901). 
Annual  Reports  are  intended,  when  possible,  to 
reach  the  Foreign  Office  on  or  about  the  31st 
March  following  the  year  to  which  they  relate. 
The  majority  of  the  reports  apjiear  between  April 
nnd  August.  Vice-Consuls  send  their  annual 
reports  to  the  superintending  Consul  of  their 
district,  who  forwards  them,  after  revision,  as 
annexes  to  his  own  report.  Thus  the  report  of 
the  Consul-General  at  Smyrna  covers  also  the 
reports  of  the  Vice-Consuls  at  Adalia,  Aivali, 
Mitylene,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Scala  Nuova,  Scio,  and 
Tenedos. 


Consuls  are  required  to  divide  their  Aumial 
Trade  Reports  into  distinct  sections  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

1.  Trade  and  Commerce,  with  special  reference  to  : 

(а)  The  movement  of  trade  in  the  articles  in 
which  British  trades  are  principally  in- 
terested ; and  similar  information  as  to 
Indian  or  Colonial  products  or  manufactures  ; 

(б)  Openings  for  British  trade.  (c)  The 
comparative  progress,  if  any,  of  foreign 
competition,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  {d) 
Commercial  law  or  practice  in  regard  to 
trade  matters,  (e)  Trade  regulations.  (/) 
Local  products,  (g)  The  establishment  or 
developments  of  new  industries,  changes  in 
channels  of  business  or  in  local  financial 
conditions,  due  to  legislative,  monetary, 
tariff,  or  other  causes.  The  course  of  market 
prices  of  staple  commodities  should  be  noted. 

2.  Shipping  and  Navigation. — Returns  of  British, 

foreign,  and  coasting  ships,  matters  relating  to 
ports  and  harbours,  alterations  in  dues,  ship- 
building, return  cargoes,  facilities  for  landing 
and  embarking,  average  rates  of  freight,  lights 
and  lighthouses,  etc.,  should  be  embodied 
under  this  head. 

3.  Population  and  Industries. — All  matters  re- 

lating to  mines  andmining  operations,  factories, 
employment,  census  results,  rates  of  wages, 
and  the  public  health,  should  be  embraced 
under  this  heading. 

4.  Other  matters. — Under  this  heading  should  he 

included  information  as  to  public  works, 
new  railways,  roads,  canals,  bridges,  tele- 
graphs, etc.,  and  other  industrial  subjects. 

In  important  agricultural  districts  separate 
reports  on  Agriculture  are  required. 

In  the  Agricultural  Reports  particular  atteu- 
tion  has  to  be  paid  to  the  nature  and  yield  of 
crops,  to  the  import  and  export  of  cattle,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  agriculturists.  Mention 
must  be  made  of  any  diseases  that  may  appear 
among  cattle,  which,  however,  are  to  be  specially 
reported  at  the  time  of  their  outbreak.  The 
Miscellaneous  Reports  cover  a very  wide  range 
of  subjects,  from  the  paper  industry  of  Japan  to 
the  sea  fisheries  of  Germany.  During  the  past 
few  years  Consuls  have  reported  on  such  matters 
as  Japanese  paper  mills  ; the  arms  industry  of 
Lifege  ; the  German  paper  industry ; the  chemical, 
metal,  and  other  industries  of  Lyons ; the  condition 
of  the  Italian  silk  trade;  the  iron  and  steel 
exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition;  the  coal 
industry  of  the  United  States  ; and  on  commerciai 
instruction  in  Germany.  These  form  a valuable 
addition  to  our  commercial  intelligence.  With  a 
view  to  improve  the  quality  of  Consular  Reports 
generally,  an  arrangement  was  made  in  1906 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  by  which  newly  appointed  Vice-Consuls 
spend  some  time  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  (Board  of  Trade)  {g.v.),  73  Basinghall 
Street,  E.C.,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  kind  of  information  needed  by  business  men. 
In  1907,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Annual  Reports 
should  be  edited,  from  a commercial  point  of  view, 
by  a commercial  expert  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
order  that  their  form  should  bo  serviceable  to 
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business  men.  Consuls  are  also  required  to  send 
important  items  of  commercial  information  home 
without  delay,  by  telegraph  if  necessary.  In 
order  to  secure  the  prompt  transmission  of  such 
information  to  commercial  men,  and  without 
making  it  equally  available  to  their  foreign  rivals 
(as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  published  in  the 
press),  the  Board  of  Trade  have  established  at 
their  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  a special 
register  of  business  firms  to  whom  intelligence  of 
the  kind  is  sent  direct  as  soon  as  received  at  the 
Branch.  Any  business  man  who  subscribes  for 
the  Board  of  Trade,  JoumaX  may  have  his  name 
put  upon  the  list,  the  Board  of  Trade  reserving  the 
right  of  rejection.  Cases  of  urgency  include  in- 
formation as  to  important  contracts  offered  for 
tender,  and  important  shipping  movements  or 
dock  strikes  in  foreign  ports. 

A complete  index  to  the  Reports  is  published 
annually.  The  Reports  and  Index  can  be  purchased, 
directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Messrs. 
Wyman  and  Sous,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.  t.  g.  q. 

COPARTNERSHIP.  Labour  and  Capital. 
The  Copartnership  system  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan Gas.  Co.,  referred  to  in  the  article  on 
Trade  Unions  and  Strikes,  is  the  largest 
system  of  this  description  existing  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  will  be  of  use  to  explain 
how  this  system  grew  up  out  of  the  plan  of 
profit-sharing  which  had  been  in  force  in  that 
company  since  1889. 

In  that  year  simple  Profit-Sharing  {q.v.) 
was  introduced  to  attach  the  employees  to  the 
company,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  position  in  life  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  future.  The  whole  bonus 
was  payable  in  cash  on  a week’s  notice,  but 
nearly  half  was  left  with  the  company  at 
interest,  and  a small  portion  was  invested  in 
the  company’s  ordinary  stock.  In  1894  the 
bonus  was  increased  on  condition  that  only 
one-half  should  be  withdrawable,  the  other 
half  to  be  invested  in  the  company’s  oixlinary 
stock.  Thus  shareholding  by  emjiloyees  was 
established.  The  system  was  revised  in  1901, 
and  became  so  popular  that  in  1906,  out  of  a 
bonus  amounting  to  £43,962,  the  sum  actually 
invested  in  the  stock  of  the  company  was 
£41,683,  the  value  of  these  investments  being 
over  £250,000,  with  deposits  at  interest  over 
£56,000  and  £24,600,  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  houses — the  total  reaching  tlie  sum  of 
£334,709.  In  1896  and  1897  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment wore  passed  to  enable  employee  share- 
holders to  elect  directors,  and  in  1901  the 
original  scheme  for  the  election  of  workmen 
directors  having  proved  satisfactory  in  working, 
it  was  renewed  for  nine  years,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  election  of  a director  by  the 
officers.  These  direetors  are  elected  by  the 
4998  employee  shareholders  whose  stock  is  in 
their  own  names,  besides  those  wlioso  stock  is 
in  the  names  of  the  trustees.  When  the 
question  of  employee  directors  was  first  con- 


sidered there  was  the  fear  that  they  might  ft 
take  a naiTow  view  of  their  duties.  Even  the  ft 
late  Mr.  Mundella,  whose  sympathies  were  ft 
strongly  with  the  workmen,  had  this  fear.  He  ■ 
approved  of  the  idea  and  wished  to  see  the  ft 
expeiiment  tried,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  ft 
workmen  directors  would  take  a broad  view  of  ft. 
their  duties,  consider  aU  interests,  and  do  their  I 
best  for  the  company  as  a whole.  There  was  ft 
the  risk  that  they  might  regard  themselves  as  ft 
simply  the  representatives  of  their  class,  and  K 
that  there  their  duties  began  and  ended.  The  w 
directors  and  shareholders  of  the  Metropolitan  w 
Gas  Co.  took  that  risk,  and  have  had  no  cause  ft 
to  regret  their  action.  Copartnership,  as  Sir  ft 
George  Livesey  has  said,  is  neither  philanthropy  ft 
nor  charity,  but  business — or  as  a member  of  ft 
Parliament  who  adopted  the  system  once  said  ft 
to  him,  “Business  up  to  date,” — that  is,  the  ft 
foremost  and  best  method  of  uniting  capital  ft 
and  labour.  He  continues,  “The  directors  ft 
would  not  be  justified  in  continuing  the  co-  ft 
partnership  if  an  equivalent  in  hearty  service  ft 
is  not  given  for  the  bonus,  which  must  not  be  ft 
regarded  as  a gift  to  the  employees,”  but  ft 
that  every  man  “ is  responsible  for  earning  his  ft 
share  of  the  bonus.”  I 

Copartnership  was  established  because  the  ft 
term  “Profit-Sharing”  did  not  truly  express  ft 
the  predominating  idea  of  the  system,  and  also  ft 
because  simple  profit-sharing — the  distribution  ft 
of  an  annual  bonus  in  cash — has  been  found  to  ft 
be  a failure,  doing  more  harm  than  good,  in  ft 
fact,  doing  little  goi^  and  much  harm.  Instead  ft 
of  encouraging  thrift  it  did  exactly  the  reverse,  ft 
and  instead  of  permanently  benefiting  the  re-  ft 
cipients  it  encouraged  waste  and  extravagance,  ft 
Unless  any  system  jiermanently  benefits,  no  ft 
good  will  be  done.  By  investing  the  bonus  in  ft' 
the  stock  of  the  company  the  jiosition  of  the  ft 
workman  is  improved.  He  becomes  an  owner  ft 
of  property,  and  has  hope  for  the  future  and  a ft 
feeling  of  security  in  the  present.  Sir  George  ft 
Livesey  continues;  “Partners  in  profits  and  ft 
losses  and  in  responsibility  is  what  we  are  ft 
aiming  at.  The  last  is  obtained  by  the  election  ft 
of  employee  directors  by  the  employee  share-  ft 
holders.  In  1898  the  workmen  shareholders  ft 
elected  two  workmen  directors,  and  in  1901  I 
the  clerical  shareholding  staff  elected  a clerk  ft 
as  a director.  These  three  sit  on  the  Board,  ft 
and  take  )iart  in  everything  that  comes  before  ft 
the  Board  just  the  same  as  the  oidinary  ft 
directors,  with  all-round  satisfaction.”  The  I 
South  Suburban  Gas  Co.  (later  the  Crystal  ■ 
Palace  District)  have  had  an  exactly  similar  ft 
and  equally  successful  system  in  force  since  ft 
1893,  and  in  1905  workmen  directors  were  I 
introduced,  the  choice  of  the  men  being  the  ft 
best  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South  ft 
Metropolitan.  The  Commercial  Gas  Co.  intro-  ft 
duced  a similar  S3'stem  in  1901,  which  has  met  I 
with  the  same  success  as  the  other  two,  but  I 
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they  have  not  advanced  to  employee  directors 
at  present.  The  Chester  and  the  Newport 
(Mon.)  Gas  Companies  have  introduced  the 
system  also  with  success,  but  they  stop  at  the 
investment  of  the  bonus  in  stock. 

Schloss,  D.  F.,  Report  on  Profit-Sharing, 
Board  of  Trade  (Labour  Department)  [C.  7458], 
1894. — Report  on  ''  Gain- Sharing Board  of 
Trade  (Labour  Department)  [C.  7848J,  1895. — 
Sir  George  Livesey,  Employers  and  Employed  and 
Co-Partnership.  London  : Walter  King. — South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  Co-Partnership 
Journal. 

COSSA,  Luigi  (1831-1896),  born  in  Milan, 
professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University 
of  Pavia  from  1858  tiU  his  death,  was  an 
economist  to  whom  Italy  is  greatly  indebted. 
He  was  educated  first  at  the  University  of  Milan 
and  then  in  Germany  under  Koscheu  and 
Si'Eix,  the  former  of  whom  influenced  him 
strongly. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  and  ardent  student 
of  economic  literatui'e  both  past  and  present, 
both  of  Italian  economists  and  those  of  other 
nations.  The  results  of  his  studies  are  to  be 
seen  in  his  works,  which  arc  truly  described  as 
“ noteworthy  for  the  vast  learning  they  contain, 
sobriety  of  expression,  and  temperateness  and 
accuracy  of  method.”  His  books  have  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  and  one  in 
particular,  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy,  may  be  ranked  as  a classic. 

Though  it  is  by  his  books  that  Cossa  is  known 
to  the  world  in  general,  it  was  by  his  personal 
influence  as  a teacher  and  a leader  that  he  was 
valued  in  Italy.  He  was  not  only  a brilliant 
and  careful  lecturer,  but  was  always  ready  to 
help  and  encourage  his  pupils,  inspiring  them 
and  exhorting  them  to  labour.  Though  him- 
self an  adherent  of  the  classical  school,  his 
sympathies  were  extended  to  all  honest  and 
industrious  students  no  matter  what  method  of 


DANSON,  .1.  T.  (1817-1898),  a man  of  great 
versatility  and  varied  experience,  wrote  on 
many  economic  questions,  among  them  on  our 
colonial  policy,  strongly  setting  forth  the  need 
of  controlling  colonists  in  their  dealings  with 
natives  and  with  unapprojmiated  land.  He 
also  wrote  on  our  maritime  trade  both  in  ])eace 
and  war,  a subject  he  was  conversant  with 
through  his  connection  as  underwriter  with 
the  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany. For  a short  time  (1875-76)  he  lectured 
at  Queen’s  College,  Liverpool,  on  Political 
Economy — his  lectures,  almost  homely  in  their 
simplicity,  being  published  first  as  Eleven  Short 
Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Daily  Life, 
1876,  and  afterwards  forming  the  basis  ot  one 
of  his  most  important  works.  The  ealth 
of  Households,  1886.  Danson  also  assisted 


thought  they  might  have  selected  to  follow. 
His  principal  works  are  : — 

Guida  alio  Studio  dell’  Economia  Politico, 
Milan,  1st  ed.  1876.  English  translation  entitled 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy, 
1892. — Primi  Elementi  di  Economia  Politica, 
Milan,  1st  ed.  1876. — Primi  Elementi  di  Scienea 
delle  Finanze,  — Saggi  di  Economia  Politica, 
Milan,  1st  ed.  1878. 

[See  Economic  Joumal,yo\.  vi.,  London,  1896. — 
llandw&'terbuch  der  Staatsvoissenschaften,  giving 
complete  list  of  writings,  vol.  iii.,  Jena,  1900.] 

COTTERILL,  Charles  Foster  (earlier  half 
of  1 8th  century),  criticised  the  theories  of  Ricardo 
in  his  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  Value. 
Pie  followed  the  arguments  of  Samuel  Bailey 
{q.v.),  and  opposes  to  the  labour  theory  the  cost 
of  production  theory  of  value. 

The  full  title  of  his  book  is  An  Examination  of 
the  Doctrines  of  Value  as  set  forth  by  A dam  Smith, 
Ricardo,  M'Culloch,  Mill,  the  author  of  A Critical 
Dissertation,  etc.,  Torrens,  Malthus,  Say,  etc.,  being 
a Reply  to  those  Distinguished  Authors,  London, 
1831.  [See  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligraan  “ On  some 
Neglected  British  Economists  ” in  the  Economic 
Journal,  London,  1903.] 

CRAIG,  John.  In  addition  to  the  notice 
of  Craig,  vol.  i.,  we  may  mention  that  his  Ele- 
ments o/  Political  Science  contain  an  exposition 
of  the  futility  of  Adam  Smith’s  distinction 
between  productive  and  unproductive  labour. 
Craig  never  accepted  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  economics  of  Ricardo.  He  does  not 
believe  that  wages  are  fixed  by  the  standard 
of  life,  and  he  is  “ opposed  to  the  doctrine  that 
wages  and  profits  must  vary  inversely  to  each 
other.”  “Craig  is  the  first  English  economist 
to  emphasise  the  connection  between  value  and 
utility,  to  disclose  the  fallacy  of  the  supposedly 
necessary  oj)position  between  profits  and  wages, 
and  to  dwell  on  the  analogy  between  the  revenue- 
from  land  and  from  capital.” 

[See  Economic  Journal,  London,  1903.] 


Thomas  Tooke  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
History  of  Prices,  the  help  he  gave  being  warmly 
acknowledged  in  the  Preface  to  that  volume. 
He  practised  for  a time  as  a barrister,  and  had 
some  experience  in  journalistic  work  and  in 
farming. 

Dnn.son  also  wrote  on  the  accounts  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  Journal  of  Statistical  Society, 
]847.  — Observations  on  the  Speech  of  Sir 
William  Molesworth  on  Colonial  Expenditure  and 
Government,  1848. — ■ Rotes  on  the  Pilotage  of  the 
Part  of  Liverpool,  1871.— TAe  Undenoriting  of 
1872  1 873. — Of  the  proposed  Legislation  touching 
^Maritime  Contracts,  Underwriting  in  Eng- 

land, France,  and  America  during  the  last  three 
Years,  Underwi-iting  of  188S-S4  in  Eng- 

land and  Alyroad,  1885. — Our  next  ll'ar  in  its 
Commareial  Aspect;  with  some  Account  of  the- 
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Premiums  paid  at  Lloyd's  from  1805  to  1816, 
1894. — Our  Commerce  in  War  and  how  to  protect 
it,  1897. 

DAVIDSON,  John  (died  1905),  professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  University 
of  that  city.  He  graduated  M.A.  in  1891  and 
D.Phil.  in  1897.  In  1892  he  was  appointed 
jjrofessor  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

His  first  published  work  was  The  Bargain 
Theory  of  TFages,  1898,  which  contains  a 
criticism  of  the  wage  doctrines  of  the  19th 
century,  and  a statement  of  the  theory  which 
the  author  himself  held.  There  are  two  limits 
to  the  value  of  labour,  the  superior  limit 
(determined  by  the  employer’s  estimate)  and 
the  inferior  (determined  by  the  labourer’s  esti- 
mate). These  limits  ‘ ‘ are  not  absolutely  fixed  ; 
but,  within  the  undisputed  and  permanent 
frontiers,  each  is  comparatively  free  from  the 
danger  of  aggression.  ” The  exact  rate  between 
these  limits  at  which  wages  will  be  fixed  “is 
determined  by  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
bargainers.”  The  mobility  of  labour,  trade 
unionism,  and  the  methods  of  industrial 
remuneration,  are  then  examined  as  factors  in 
the  determination  of  this  rate.  In  this  section 
the  author  argues  that  immigration  is  a conse- 
quence rather  than  a cause  of  prosperity. 

In  1900  was  published  his  Oommercial Federa- 
tion and  Colonial  Trade  Policy,  in  which  he 
describes  England’s  commercial  policy  towards 
her  colonies  since  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and 
examines  the  present  commercial  relations  of  the 
mother -country  mth  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
He  concludes  that  the  two  proposals,  free  trade 
within  the  empire,  and  prefei’ential  treatment 
for  the  Colonies  in  the  English  market,  are  im- 
practicable. The  English  Government,  however-, 
should  discriminate  against  the  foreigner,  and 
stimulate  colonial  trade  by  granting  “ subsidies 
to  freight  steamers  running  between  England 
and  colonial  ports.” 

Professor  Davidson  also  contributed  articles 
to  the  Economic  Journal  on  “Canadian  Prefer- 
ential Tariff,”  1900,  and  “Financial  Relations 
of  Canada  and  Provinces,”  1905.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  “ he  liad  almost  completed  a history 
of  the  Scottish  staple,  wliich,  from  the  fulness 
of  treatment,  was  practically  an  economic  history 
of  Scotland  for  the  period  covered.”  J.  h.  j. 

DIRECTORS,  LEGAL  DUTY  OF.  The 
liability  of  directors  with  regard  to  prospectuses 
has  been  modified  by  the  Comiwnies  Acts  1900 
and  1907.  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act 
1867  was  repealed  by  the  Companies  Act  1900, 
and  every  prospectus  must  now  disclose  every- 
thing which  it  can  possibly  concern  the  recipient 
to  know  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  will 
or  will  not  apply  for  shares  or  debentures  in  the 
conqiany.  A director  who  is  responsible  for 


the  issue  of  a prosfjectus  which  does  not  oontaia 
the  statutory  particulars  is  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages  at  the  suit  of  any  jjerson  injured 
by  the  non-compliance,  and  is  also  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour.  The  director  may  escaj>e  lia- 
bility  by  proving  that  he  was  not  cognisant  of 
a matter  which  was  not  but  ought  to  have  been 
disclosed,  or  by  proving  that  the  non-disclos-j.-e 
arose  from  an  honest  mistake  of  fact  on  his  part. 

It  does  not  appear  that  directors  incur  any 
liability  by  failure  to  file  the  statement  in  lien 
of  a prospeetus  required  after  July  1,  1906,  in 
the  case  of  certain  companies  which  do  not 
issue  a prospectus.  (See  Peospectus.)  nH 

Directors  are  liable  to  penalties  if  they  faU 
to  comply  with  the  statutory  provisions  relating 
to  the  filing  of  the  prospectus,  the  return  of 
allotments,  commencement  of  business, 
tion  of  mortgages,  and  other  like  matters  con-^| 
nected  with  the  management  of  the  company. 

By  the  Companies  Act  1907,  sect.  32,  the 
court  may,  in  any  proceedings  against  a director 
for  negligence  or  breach  of  trust,  relieve  the 
direetor  in  whole  or  in  part  of  his  Uability,  if  it 
appear  that  the  director  has  acted  honestly  and 
reasonably,  and  ought  fairly  to  be  excused.  |H 

DOCKS.  Since  the  article  on  docks  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  Dictionary  was  written  in  i, 
1894  (see  Dock),  not  much  progress  in  the  '• 
important  parts  of  the  dock  system  of  the 
country  has  to  be  chronicled.  Some  additions 
to  the  dock  accommodation  at  Swansea,  for 
the  fishing  at  Grimsby,  a new  quay  on  the 
Humber  for  the  traffic  between  Hull  and  Zee- 
brugge,  a new  wharf  at  Newport,  South  Wales,  • 
new  docks  at  Southwold  to  assist  the  hening 
fishery,  may  be  mentioned  with  other  works  ' 
of  the  same  description.  A considerable  ■ 
development  has  taken  place  in  dock  accom- 
modation at  Bristol.  In  1894  this  was  stated 
as  being  108  acres.  At  the  present  time,  in-  ^ 
eluding  the  works  in  course  of  construction,  7 
the  accommodation  is  144  acres.  The  f 
Koyal  Edwaid  Dock  will  accommodate  vessels  ji  - 
much  larger  than  any  now  (1907)  afloat.  The 
railway  connections  of  the  dock  are  very  com- 
plete, and  quick-working  hj-draulic  cranes  and 
grain  elevators  afford  exceptional  facilities  lor 
the  loading  and  quick  despatch  of  cargoes  of  all 
descriptions  from  grain,  ore,  to  green  fruit,  etc. 

At  Southamjiton  considerable  improvements 
have  been  effected.  The  depth  of  water  avail- 
able and  the  quay  accommodation  have  been 
increased.  Two  very  fine  graving-docks  are 
provided,  and  the  arrangements  for  dealing 
with  cargoes,  both  for  import  and  export,  have 
been  greatly  improved. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  for  the 
jirosperity  of  the  trade  of  England — namely, 
the  development  of  the  Port  of  London — has 
remained  for  several  years  in  abejmnee,  through 
the  inability  of  those  concerned,  who  include 
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authorities  as  different  in  character  as  the 
managers  of  the  Docks  Companies,  the  wharf- 
ingers, the  shipowners,  tlie  London  Corpora- 
tion, the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  the 
London  County  Council,  and  the  Government, 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  many  questions 
included.  The  speech  of  Jlr.  Lloyd  George,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  London  Port  and  Docks 
Bill,  on  April  23,  1907,  showed  the  enormous 
number  of  interests  concerned,  and  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  a decision  on  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed. As  this  cannot  be  reached  during  the 
present  year,  it  ■will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give 
any  history  of  the  solution  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties involved  in  bringing  the  riverside  ar- 
rangements of  the  Port  of  London,  the  harbour 
which  deals  with  the  most  important  ti’ade  of 
the  world,  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  time.  We  must,  however,  refer  to  the 
enormous  injury  to  the  trade  of  the  country 
caused  by  the  delay  which  has  practically  lasted 
since  the  Koyal  Commission  of  1902.  The 
urgency  of  the  problem  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  during  this  period  of  delay 
the  tonnage  using  the  Port  has  increased  yearly 
byabout  1,200,000  tons.  Thework  is  carried  on 
under  great  difficulties,  and  it  is  understood  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  establish 
any  new  line  of  steamers  from  the  Port  of  London 
at  the  present  time.  Meanwhile  the  tonnage 
at  the  ports  of  Eotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Ant- 
werp, three  of  the  principal  competitors  of 
London,  has  increased  in  a far  greater  propor- 
tion, with  greatly  improved  methods  of  dealing 
safely  and  rapidly  with  the  goods  consigned. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Joumey  (1907)  to  these 
three  ports  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by 
a personal  inspection  and  investigation  whether 
modem  shipping  requirements  can  be  best  met 
by  riverside  quays  or  by  the  old  system  of  docks 
and  warehouses  in  combination,  gives  the  pro- 
mise of  careful  attention  being  given  to  the 
subject.  Closer  communication  with  the  entire 
railway  system  of  the  country  is  essential.  The 
whole  system  of  the  Port  of  London  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  brought  up  to 
modem  conditions.  We  will  content  ourselves 
here  with  recording  the  principal  requirements 
of  the  Port,  as  stated  in  the  Times  of  April  15, 
1907 

Tlie  Port  of  London.  “ The  chief  requirements 
of  the  Port  which  should  be  kept  in  view  are  : — 

(1)  A 35-feet  channel  up  to  Gravesend.  A 30- 
fect  channel  from  Gravesend  up  to  the  old  London 
and  India  Docks  at  least,  and  the  full  width  of 
the  river  wherever  possible. 

(2)  New  wet  docks  with  a minimvm  width  of 
entrance  100  feet,  a minimum  depth  40  feet,  and 
capable  of  affording  berthage  to  at  least  eight  of 
the  largest  liners,  with  all  necessary  quay  space, 
sheds,  etc. 

(3)  Three  dry  docks,  with  a minimum  width 
of  entrance  100  feet,  a minimum  depth  over  sill 


at  low  water  40  feet,  and  750  feet  to  1000  feet 
in  length,  all  fully  eqxiipped. 

(4)  The  existing  docks  to  be  brought  up  to 
date,  with  plenty  of  quayage  and  shed  accommoda- 
tion, and  every  appliance  for  dealing  with  cargoes 
with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.” 

DOWELL,  Stephen  (1833-1898),  for  many 
years  Assistant  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Eevenue,  wrote  a useful  work  on  the  History 
of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England,  a subject 
with  which,  through  his  official  duties,  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar.  Of  the  four  volumes  into 
which  the  work  is  divided,  the  first  two  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  taxation  as  connected 
with  the  general  current  of  English  political 
events,  arranged  in  periods,  extending  from 
the  days  of  the  Eomans  in  Britain  to  the  year 
1885,  while  in  volumes  iii.  and  iv.  the  different 
taxes  taken  separately  are  discussed  and  gi’ouped 
under  their  several  headings,  as  Direct  Taxes, 
Taxes  on  Persons,  on  Property,  etc.  A second 
edition  of  the  History  appeared  in  1888. 

Dowell  also  published  : History  and  Explana- 
tion of  the  Stamp  Duties,  1873. — The  Income-Tax 
Laws  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom-,  1885. — The 
Acts  relating  to  the  Tax  on  Inhabited  Dwelling- 
Houses,  1893. 

DEOZ,  N UMA  (1844-1900),  a Swiss  statesman 
of  considerable  distinction,  was  born  of  humble 
parents.  By  his  own  efforts  he  raised  himself 
to  the  position  of  a teacher  at  the  University 
of  Neuenberg,  and  at  a very  early  age  edited  a 
liberal  newspaper.  Turning  his  attention  to 
politics,  he  quickly  rose  to  occupy  high  positions 
in  the  government  of  his  country.  He  was  for 
a time  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  as  Minister 
of  Trade  did  good  service  to  his  country  in 
assisting  to  draw  up  many  of  the  commercial 
treaties  with  which  Switzerland  is  concerned. 
His  sympathies  lay  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Trade. 

Among  other  things,  he  wrote  a treatise,  L'in- 
struction  civile,  and  Essais  Economiques,  1896. 
Paris. 

[See  Economic  Journal,  Loudon,  1897,  p.  409.] 

DUNBAK,  Chakles  Franklin  (1830-1900). 
Bora  at  Abingdon,  Pennsylvania.  Died  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1851.  Engaged  for  short 
time  in  business,  then,  because  of  failing 
health,  spent  a year  in  farming.  He  then 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1858.  From  1859  to  1869  ho  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  making 
it  one  of  the  leading  pajiers  in  New  England. 
In  1871  he  was  made  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Harvard  University,  but  spent 
two  years  in  study  and  travel  in  Europe  before 
entering  upon  the  professorship.  From  1876 
to  1882  he  was  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and 
in  1890  became  the  first  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  1895.  In  1886  he  became  the  first 
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editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
Professor  Dunbar  was  the  second  president  of 
tlie  American  Economic  Association,  but  never 
made  any  presidential  address.  He  wrote  com- 
paratively little,  the  only  book  from  his  pen 
published  during  his  life  being  Chapters  on  the 
Theory  and  History  of  Banking,  1891,  which 
had  been  privately  printed  in  1885.  This  was 
an  eminently  clear  and  sensible  text-book  on  the 
subject,  which  has  been  so  widely  used  in  the 
American  colleges  as  almost  to  become  a classic. 
A second  edition  was  published  after  his  death 
in  1901.  A number  of  miscellaneous  articles 


ECONOMIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  Goldsmiths’  Company’s  Library,  p.  720;  Manchester 
Libraries,  p.  722 ; Foreign  Oflice  and  other  Libraries, 
p.  723 ; United  States  Libraries,  p.  723  ; John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago,  p.  723. 

The  Goldsmiths’  Company’s  Libraey  of 
Economic  Literature.  This  is  a collection 
of  books  and  tracts  intended  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  study  of  the  industrial,  commercial, 
monetary,  and  financial  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  gradual,development 
of  economic  science  generally.  The  first  im- 
pulse to  the  making  of  the  collection,  which 
was  formed  by  Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell,  came 
from  his  predecessor  at  University  College,  the 
late  Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  about  1875,  and 
the  first  book  purchased  for  it  was  a copy  of 
Lardner’s  Raihoay  Economy,  bought  at  Mr. 
Jevons’s  suggestion  from  a bookstall — Mr. 
Jevons  observing  that  this  book  had  led  him 
to  begin  his  famous  researches  into  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  economics. 

The  collection  thus  commenced  at  first  aimed 
at  the  provision  of  material  for  a thoroughly  his- 
torical edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  After- 
wards Arnold  Toynbee’s  special  interest  in  the 
Industrial  Revolution  {g.v.)  led  to  the  col- 
lection of  material  for  his  use  covering  the  period 
1760-1860.  Later,  again,  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  demonetisation  of  silver  became  marked,  and 
called  attention  to  currency  and  banking  history. 
The  library  having  thus  assumed  a general 
character,  efforts  were  made  to  make  it  fairly 
complete  so  far  as  English  liistory  was  concerned, 
and  in  some  asjiects  at  least  fairly  representative 
of  foreign  movements.  After  thirty  years  of 
labour  the  catalogue  contains  over  30,000 
distinct  entries,  without  taking  account  of  a 
mass  of  political  literature  acquired  incidentally, 
and  a large  collection  of  original  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment of  special  economic  interest.  Very  much, 
of  course,  remains  to  be  done  ; thirty  years  more 
might  well  bo  spent  on  the  work.  From  this 
account  of  its  origin  the  stronger  points  of  the 
collection  will  bo  inferred.  The  history  of 
economic  thought  is  practically  complete  so  far 
us  England  is  concerned,  and  very  full  so  far 


on  banking  and  public  finance  were  collected 
into  a volume  entitled  Economic  Essays,  and 
edited  by  0.  M.  W.  Sprague  in  1904.  Professor 
Dunbar  also  published  in  1891  a volume  en- 
titled Laws  of  the  United  Stales  on  Curretocii. 
Finance,  and  Banking,  which  was  a reprint  of 
the  statutes  on  the  subjects,  condensing,  how- 
ever, the  less  important  sections.  Until  the 
publication  by  the  Government  in  1895  and 
subsequently  of  all  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  loans,  paper  money,  banking, 
and  coinage,  this  compilation  of  Professor 
Dunbar’s  was  much  used.  E.  n.  A.  .=. 


as  concerns  the  French  economists  before  and 
during  the  Revolutionary  period.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deal  in  the  same  thorough 
way  with  the  literature  of  other  European 
countries ; but  there  is  a fair  collection  of 
works  in  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  etc. ; 
and  American  economics  is  well  represented. 

To  come  more  to  detaU,  the  following  subjects, 
among  others,  will  be  found  fully  Ulustrated  : 
the  early  history  of  English  Trade,  Companies, 
and  Colonies ; Mercantilism  and  Colonial  Policy ; 
the  Navigation  Laws  ; Guilds  and  the  Towns  ; 
Fairs  and  ilarkets  ; Interest  and  Usury  ; Early 
Banking ; the  history  of  Agriculture,  Enclosures, 
Commons,  Allotments ; the  rise  of  foreign  trade, 
especially  of  the  East  Indian,  and  the  French 
and  American  trades ; the  Agrarian  Revolution  of 
the  18th  century ; growth  of  English  industries ; 
Machine  Industry,  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  large  towns  and  their  problems  : Municipal 
and  Political  Reform  ; Factory  Legislation  ; Trade 
Unionism  ; Friendly  Societies  and  Savings 
Banks;  the  Co-operative  Movement;  Educa- 
tion ; the  condition  of  the  people  generally  ; 
Socialism  in  all  its  forma — Owenism,  Chartism, 
the  English  socialistic  movements  generally, 
indigenous  or  ini]X)rted  ; French,  German,  and 
American  Socialism  ; Emigration  and  Population 
movements  ; the  history  of  the  Poor  Law,  and 
especially  of  the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834  ; the 
question  of  Land  Tenure  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  ; Tariff  policy  in  various  countries, 
especially  the  Anti -Corn  Law  agitation,  the 
German  Zollvcrein,  the  protectionist  reaction  in 
Europe  aud  America  after  the  Peace  of  1815  ; 
Financial  policy  and  tax  systems  : the  develop- 
ment of  communication,  roads,  posts,  canals, 
railways,  and  telegraphs ; the  growth  and  changes 
of  Foreign  Ti’ade ; Competition,  its  modern 
developments,  abuses,  and  regulation  ; the  rise 
of  great  industrial  and  commercial  combina- 
tions ; the  modern  developments  of  Banking : 
the  history  of  currency  and  various  currency 
systems ; the  history  of  prices  and  wages : 
index  numbers  ; international  monetary  policy  ; 
the  great  markets  for  securities  and  for  ]iroduee  ; 
the  histori-  and  theory  of  statistics  ; the  matho- 
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Tuatical  theory  of  economics ; public  control  and 
the  economic  functions  of  the  State  generally  ; 
economic  criticism  and  social  philosophy.  It 
may  be  added  that  those  interested  in  local 
history  will  find  in  the  library  hooks  or  tracts 
printed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  the  selection  of  literature  for  the  library 
the  main  purpose  kept  in  view  has  been  to 
make  it  historical  and  catholic.  No  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  to  ensure  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  sides  in  a controversy  should  be 
represented.  It  therefore  differs  widely  from 
such  a collection  as  that  of  M'Culloch,  who 
excluded,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  books  which 
did  not  come  up  to  his  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
The  object  has  been  to  mirror  opinions,  not  to 
judge  them.  If,  for  instance,  the  mercantilist 
view  was  predominant  in  the  early  18th  century, 
it  will  be  found  predominant  in  the  library  over 
that  period,  and  so  on.  But  the  dissentient 
opinions  are  as  faithfully  represented  as  the 
fashionable  ones  ; no  standards  have  been  im- 
posed. If  any  partiality  has  been  shown,  it 
has  been  in  the  desire  to  put  in  evidence  the 
scanty  and  obscure  literature  which  gives  a clue 
to  the  opinions  of  the  almost  inarticulate  masses 
of  the  people,  literature  which  \vill  probably 
have  for  future  ages  a very  special  and  pathetic 
interest.  Whatever  the  subject  in  question,  a 
collection  made  on  these  lines  would  necessarily 
include  a large  quantity  of  tracts  and  fugitive 
publications.  But  in  economics,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  subject,  its  historical  sources 
are  largely  of  an  occasional,  non-formal  char- 
acter ; and  the  brief  contributions  of  practical 
men  are  often  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
more  systematic  disquisitions  of  professed 
writers.  Hence  there  is  an  exceptionally  large 
proportion  of  pamphlets  and  tracts  in  the 
library,  not  much  less  in  number  than  20,000  ; 
among  which  may  be  included  a large  collection 
of  extracts  from  reviews.  The  opinions  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Macaulay  as  to  the  value  of  such 
literature  are  well  known.  It  is  to  no  one  of 
more  value  than  to  the  historian  of  economics. 

The  library  also  contains  a large  number  of 
broadsides,  many  of  them  from  the  fine  collection 
of  Lord  Lauderdale.  There  are  also  hundreds 
of  MSS.,  many  of  them  of  great  interest,  and  a 
large  number  of  autograph  letters  of  economists 
and  statesmen.  Among  other  collections  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  biographies,  the 
portraits,  the  prints,  some  examples  of  paper 
moneys,  etc. ; and  the  bibliographical  collection , 
which  includes  a copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Massie  Library,  the  most  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  English  economic  literature  previously 
formed. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  library  being  to 
facUitate  historical  research,  the  contents  have 
in  general  been  arranged  chronologically,  with 
subject  classification  under  each  year  where 
VOL.  Ill 


indicated.  But  the  ordinary  forma  of  catalogue 
are  also  in  process  of  preparation.  The  same 
arrangement,  so  far  as  may  be,  is  observed  in 
the  shelving  and  disposition  of  the  books,  but 
many  departures  from  it  have  been  found  neces- 
sary. Before  1 8 0 0 only  one  general  chronological 
arrangement  is  adopted  for  each  size — folio, 
quarto, octavo,  andduodecimo;  after  1800speoial 
subjects  have  separate  chronological  arrange- 
ments in  special  cases.  Very  long  series,  and 
certain  classes  of  books  not  likely  to  be  so 
often  consulted,  will  generally  be  found  in  the 
galleries. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  Goldsmiths’  Library 
is  specially  remarkable  for  the  condition  of  its 
books.  Books  on  Trade,  Finance,  and  Social 
History,  which  were  not  considered  to  be 
“literature  ” by  any  one  before  the  appearance 
of  the  IVealth  of  Nations,  nor  by  most  people 
till  a century  later,  are  usually  found  in  bad 
condition  both  internally  and  externally,  not 
having  been  preserved  in  good  libraries.  Those 
in  this  collection  are  for  the  most  part  picked 
copies.  Many  are  presentation  copies  to  the 
statesmen  and  magnates  whose  libraries  are 
referred  to  below.  Many  are  in  sumptuous 
English  and  French  morocco  bindings  of  the 
18th,  and  in  less  number  of  the  17th  centuries. 
The  condition  of  the  French  18th  century  books 
is  particularly  fine,  most  of  them  being  in 
original  extra  bindings.  Where  rebinding  was 
requii-ed,  the  sound  general  rule  has  been 
observed  of  never  binding  together  what  were 
published  separately ; and  generally  everything 
has  been  done  to  facilitate  historical  and  com- 
parative research,  which  seems  the  main  raison 
d’Hre  of  special  collections. 

The  exceptional  condition  of  the  books  is 
largely  explained,  as  hinted  above,  by  their 
provenance.  Owing  to  agricultural  depression 
and  other  well-known  causes,  the  period  subse- 
quent to  1875,  over  which  their  collection  has 
extended,  has  been  specially  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  old  and  famous  libraries  brought  to 
the  hammer.  The  following  list  contains  the 
names  of  some  of  those  libraries  which  deserve 
mention  here  for  the  importance  of  their  con- 
tributions to  this  collection  : — 

The  Sunderland,  Clandon,  Osterley  Park, 
Hamilton  Palace,  Duke  of  Sussex,  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Stanesby  Alchome, 
George  Chalmers,  Gunning,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Monteagle,  Agar -Ellis,  Lord  Preston - 
grange,  Viset.  Bruce  of  Ampthill,  Gibson 
Craig,  James  Crossley,  Frere  of  Roydon, 
General  Wilson,  Gardyne,  Lord  Ripon,  Speaker 
Onslow,  Lord  Ashburton,  Pleydell  Bouverie, 
Sir  John  Fenn,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  Cornelius  Walford,  Capelle,  Pole-Carew, 
Trentham  ; and  amongst  economists  and  re- 
formers, Arthur  Young,  Dean  Tucker,  Adam 
Smith,  Ricardo,  Colquhoun,  Cobbett,  Francis 
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Place,  Quetelet,  Joplin,  Baring,  Senior,  William 
Allen,  Oastler,  Sadler,  Kydd,  Lovett,  Truelove, 
Considdrant,  Paul  Janet,  Sabatier,  Roscher, 
Col.  Hyde,  Ruding,  Cliffe  Leslie,  Bonamy  Price, 
Smiles,  Hyde  Clarke,  Gerritsen,  etc.,  not  to 
mention  the  names  of  many  living  donors. 
Indications  of  provenance  have  been  as  far  as 
possible  preserved  in  the  books  themselves,  and 
in  the  shape  of  book-plates,  where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  break  up  the  original  volumes. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a library  of  this  kind 
cordd  not  be  formed  except  at  a very  heavy 
expense.  This  expense,  always  a strain  on  the 
modest  income  of  an  English  professor,  became 
insupportable  in  view  of  new  demands  on  that 
income  ; and,  accordingly,  with  much  regret, 
aiTangements  were  made  to  accept  an  offer  of 
purchase  on  behalf  of  a great  American  library. 
But  the  completion  of  the  sale  was  very  gener- 
ously allowed  by  the  trustees  to  stand  over  for 
six  months,  ending  June  30,  1901,  to  give 
opportunity  to  arrange  an  English  purchase. 
After  various  abortive  attempts  to  effect  this, 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society 
made  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  The  Times  of 
June  25,  1901,  supported  in  a vigorous  leader 
of  the  same  date.  Two  days  later  an  offer  of 
purchase  was  received  and  accepted  from  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths ; and  the 
collection  was  thus  retained  for  the  country 
whose  history  it  had  been  designed  to  illustrate. 

The  Goldsmiths’  Company  subsequently  pre- 
sented the  library  to  the  reconstituted  Uni- 
versity of  London,  to  be  deposited  in  its  central 
building,  now  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  South 
Kensington.  The  transfer  of  the  collection 
began  the  next  year,  and  is  still  in  process. 
Tlie  greater  proportion  of  the  bound  volumes 
are  now  at  South  Kensington,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  pamphlets  have  yet  to  be  dealt  with.  There 
is  a rough  catalogue  of  nearly  the  whole  collec- 
tion ; but  a great  deal  of  work  has  3'et  to  be 
done,  both  in  cataloguing  and  in  completing 
and  binding  the  books  ; and  fresh  accessions 
are  continually  being  made  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  who  have  also 
made  large  gifts  for  binding  and  for  librarj’’ 
furniture. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  it  is  only  the  barest 
justice  to  mention  the  very  large  share  taken 
in  the  laborious  work  of  compiling,  cataloguing, 
and  generally  perfecting  the  collection,  by  the 
assistant-librarian  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Jlr.  E.  W.  Lockhart  Without  his 
very  skilled,  intelligent,  and  untiring  help,  the 
collection  could  never  have  attained  its  present 
extent  or  degree  of  excellence,  llis  name  should 
always  be  associated  with  the  Goldsmith’s 
Economic  Library. 

All  communications  respecting  the  use  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Comitany’s  Library  of  Economic 
Literature  must  bo  addressed  to  the  librarian  at 
the  University  of  Ixuidon.  n.  s.  K. 


Economic  Liteuatuee  in  the  Manchestee 
Libraeies.  ilanchester  is  unusually  well  pro- 
vided with  important  libraries.  Humphrey 
Chetham,  who  died  1653,  left  the  bulk  of  his 
estate  for  the  foundation  of  a blue-coat  school 
and  public  library  which  now  contains  60,000 
volumes.  Although  no  special  feature  has  been 
made  of  political  economy,  it  contains  some  of 
the  earlier  books,  especially  of  the  18th  century, 
and  has  a remarkable  collection  of  broadsides  pre- 
sented by  J.  0.  HalliweU-Phillipps,  who  printed 
a catalogue  of  them  in  1851.  TTus  is  merely  a 
numerical  list  devoid  of  either  alphabetical  order 
or  classification.  The  collection  contains  much 
unused  material  for  the  history  of  commerce 
and  industry.  The  Portico  Library  and  News- 
room, which  contains  60,000  vols.,  is  a pro- 
prietary institution  owned  in  shares  and  dates 
from  1806,  and  includes  some  of  the  modem 
literature  of  political  economy.  A remarkable 
collection  of  pamphlets  formed  by  Charles  Leigh 
of  AdUngton  contains  many  items  of  interest 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  18th  century. 
The  Athenaeum,  founded  in  1835,  largely  by 
Cobden’s  influence,  is  essentially  modem,  and 
contains  21,000  vols.  The  largest  collection 
is  that  of  the  Free  Library,  which  was  the  first 
founded  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  and 
was  opened  in  September  1852.  It  consists  of 
a central  library  and  nineteen  branches  and 
newsrooms.  The  Reference  Library  contains  , 
155,000  vols.,  and  from  the  beginning  special  " 
attention  has  been  i>aid  to  the  collection  of  ; 
material  relating  to  the  literature  of  political 
economy  in  its  widest  sense.  A complete  set 
of  the  London  GoaxUe  may  be  nam^  ’The  . 
collection  on  trade  formed  by  Nicholas  Magens, 
the  banker,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centuries  was  acquired 
in  1852,  with  the  exception  of  some  Americana, 
and  forms  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  largest 
economical  collections  in  the  country.  To  this 
have  been  added  the  tracts  collected  by  Fullerton 
of  Carstairs,  by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  , 
others.  In  recent  years  sjjecial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  literature  of  munieijial  institutions, 
but  the  collection  is  also  rich  in  material  for 
the  history  of  trade,  the  organisation  of  labour, 
and  the  fiscal  controversy.  The  librarians  from 
the  commencement  have  j'laid  special  attention 
to  the  collection  of  jiamphlets,  and  this  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Manchester 
has  been  a centre  of  the  active  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  library  of  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom, 
now  forms  part  of  the  city  library,  which  has 
also  absorbed  the  foreign  library.  The  collec- 
tion of  parliamentary  papers  and  official  jmblica- 
tions  is  large,  and  foreign  and  colonial  documents 
have  been  freely  added.  Another  strong  point 
is  the  extensive  series  of  periodical  publications 
in  long  sets,  including,  for  instance,  the  Journal 
dcs  Lconomistes.  This  feature  is  also  seen  in 
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the  library  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  which  was  founded  in 
1781,  and,  chiefly  by  exchange  of  publications, 
has  formed  a library  which  contains  the  issues 
of  the  most  important  academies  and  learned 
societies  of  the  world.  It  contains  29,700 
vols.  in  a house  which  dates  from  the  early 
years  of  the  19  th  century,  and  has  memories  of 
Thomas  Percival,  J ohn  Dalton,  and  other  famous 
men.  The  Law  Library,  whilst  formed  only 
for  professional  purposes,  contains  12,000  vols., 
including  some  books  which  are  of  importance 
for  the  history  of  certain  branches  of  economics. 
The  University  of  Manchester  has  developed 
from  the  college  founded  under  the  will  of  John 
Owens,  a wealthy  merchant,  who  died  in  1846. 
The  library  now  contains  100,000  vols.  and 
includes  the  important  collection  made  by 
William  Stanley  Jevons,  who  held  the  chair 
of  Political  Economy  in  Owens  College  before 
his  removal  to  London.  His  books  extend  to 
2394  volumes,  and  form  about  one-half  of  the 
University’s  economic  section.  In  connection 
with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  there  is  the 
library  of  the  Medical  Society  (established 
1834)  extending  to  32,000  vols.,  and  containing 
many  books,  some  of  great  rarity,  dealing  with 
topics  common  to  medical  and  economic  science. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  literary  institutions 
of  Manchester  is  the  John  Rylands  Library, 
founded  in  1899  by  Mrs.  Enriqueta  Rylands  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the 
merchant  princes  of  the  city.  It  contains 
110,000  volumes,  and  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Althorp  Libi-ary  it  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  storehouses  of  early  printed  books  and 
of  the  Italian  literature  of  the  Renascence — 
departments  in  which  the  student  of  economics 
may  find  some  fresh  fields  of  research. 

Although  there  is  no  organic  connection 
between  the  various  Manchester  libraries, 
except  that  the  Medical  Library  is  housed  in 
the  University,  there  is  much  unofficial  co- 
operation, so  that  any  one  engaged  in  serious  re- 
search will  easily  beguided,  when  necessary,  from 
any  one  institution  to  all  the  others,  w.e.a.a. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  in  possession  of  a 
very  interesting  Library  containing  a consider- 
able number  of  works  of  reference  dealing  to  a 
large  extent  •with  the  Colonies,  and  also  with 
the  condition  of  other  countries  of  the  world, 
as  existing  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
and  down  to  a somewhat  later  date.  A very 
complete  index  was  added  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Buck- 
nail  at  the  time  he  was  the  librarian. 

This  Library  was  formed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  before  the  year  1866.  It  would  be  a 
useful  thing  if  it  were  returned  to  the  office 
where  it  was  originated  and  brought  up  to  date, 
and  we  are  glad  to  record  that  a suggestion  to 
this  effect  has  recently  been  made.  Many  of 
the  works  it  contains  are  rather  rare.  The 
Royal  Statistical  Society  and  the  London 


School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  both 
possess  valuable  collections  of  economic  works. 

United  States.  The  most  important 
libraries  bearing  on  economics  in  the  United 
States  besides  the  Crerar  and  Newberry  Libraries 
in  Chicago  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  New  York  Public  Library  on  the 
Astor,  Tdden,  and  Lenox  Foundation  (librarian. 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings)  is  believed  to  have  the 
best  collection  of  economics  of  any  public 
library  in  the  world  outside  the  British  Museum. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  American  economics. 

2.  The  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
which  has  added  immense  stores  in  recent  years. 

3.  Cf  the  university  libraries  ; among  these 
the  most  important  in  economics  are,  in  order 
mentioned,  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  on  a level 
Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Chicago. 

4.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  the 
old  collection  of  Carey  and  Baird,  which  is  strong 
in  eighteenth-century  English  literature.  (See 
H.  C.  Carey.) 

5.  The  Boston  Public  Library  is  a very  fine 
one. 

6.  The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Library 
is  also  very  strong. 

7.  Cf  private  libraries,  that  of  Professor 
Seligman  of  Columbia  University  contains 
about  thirty  thousand  volumes  in  economics. 
It  is  especially  strong  in  the  early  English 
literature  and  in  the  early  French  literature. 
Professor  Seligman  has  also  devoted  great  at- 
tention to  the  literature  of  labour  and  socialism, 
having  even  as  to  England  a number  of  titles  not 
found  in  the  bibliography  of  Professor  Foxwell. 
The  nineteenth -century  pamphlet  literature 
in  this  library  is  especially  strong  in  American 
finance,  that  is,  money  and  banking,  American 
free  trade  and  protection,  and  American  labour. 
It  contains  also  a very  strong  collection  of 
English  nineteenth  - century  pamphlets  from 
1810  to  1850,  on  money,  labour,  and  the  corn 
laws,  and  a speciality  has  been  made  of  books 
and  reports  on  taxation. 

Cn  socialism  this  library  is  said  to  have  a 
more  com  j)lete  collection  of  the  German  socialists, 
including  Marx,  Rodbertus,  and  Lassalle, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  German  library,  with 
a great  mass  of  pamphlets  on  the  finances  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  on  the  socialistic  move- 
ments in  France,  especially  1830  and  1848. 

It  contains  also  a good  collection  of  the 
chief  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian 
■works  on  economics. 

As  regards  English  literature,  it  has  every 
work  mentioned  in  M'Culloch’s  bibliography, 
and  many  items  which  he  does  not  mention. 

John  Crerar  Library,  The,  Chicago. 
The  John  Crerar  Library,  the  latest  established 
of  the  free  public  libraries  of  Chicago,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  bequest  of  the  late  John  Crerar, 
for  many  years  a prominent  merchant  of  the 
city.  The  endowment  realised  from  this  bequest 
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is  conservatively  estimated  at  $3,400,000  (say 
£680,000),  producing  an  annual  income  of  over 
$160,000  (say  £32,000). 

The  library  was  incorporated  12  th  October 
1894,  organised  12th  January  1895,  and  opened 
to  the  public  1st  April  1897.  Its  character 
and  scope  as  a free  public  reference  library  of 
scientific  literature  were  determined  by  the 
directors  from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  founder,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  governing  boards  of  the 
other  public  libraries  of  the  city. 

Its  field  may  be  defined  as  that  of  the  natural, 
physical,  and  social  sciences,  and  their  applica- 
tions. In  view  of  Mr.  Crerar’s  desire  that  the 
books  and  periodicals  might  be  “selected  with 
a view  to  create  and  sustain  a healthy  moral 
and  Christian  sentiment  in  the  community,” 
the  directors  have  always  regarded  the  social 
sciences  as  one  of  the  most  important  portions 
of  this  field.  For  convenience  in  dealing  with 
appropriations,  statistics,  etc.,  the  books  are 
divided  into  six  departments  : general  works, 
social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  natural 
sciences,  medical  sciences,  and  applied  sciences. 

On  1st  January  1907  the  department  of 
social  sciences  had  the  largest  number  of 
volumes,  in  round  numbers,  65,000  out  of  a total 
of  200,000  ; the  second  largest  number  of 
pamphlets,  20,000  out  of  65,000  ; and  received 
currently  the  second  largest  number  of  periodi- 
cals, 500  out  of  2500. 

The  department  of  social  sciences  has  eleven 
divisions  : general  works  (including  sociology), 
ethics,  religion,  statistics,  political  science, 
political  economy,  law,  administration  (in- 
cluding public  documents),  charities  and  cor- 
rection, education,  commerce  and  communica- 
tion, manners  and  customs  (including  folk-lore 
and  the  woman  question).  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  political  economy,  with  about 
16,000  volumes  and  12,000  pamphlets.  Then 
follow  administration  and  documents,  14,000 
volumes  and  1000  pamphlets  ; general  works, 
6500  volmnes  ; education,  5000  volumes  ; and 
manners  and  customs,  3500  volumes  and  3000 
pamphlets.  While  commerce  and  communica- 
tion as  a division  of  the  social  sciences  is  credited 
with  only  2500  volumes,  it  might  be  said  that 
if  the  works  dealing  with  the  technical  and 
administrative  sides  of  the  subjectwere  included, 
the  number  would  be  more  than  doubled. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  directors  to 
develop  the  Library  symmetrically,  and  by  the 
addition  of  the  latest  works  and  the  completion 
of  the  files  of  periodicals,  rather  than  by  purchases 
cn  hloc.  Nevertheless  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  take  advantage  of  exceptional  opportunities. 
Tims  they  were  ready  to  purchase  the  collection 
of  Prof.  H.  S.  Fo.xwell  on  economic  history 
(see  p.  7 20),  had  it  not  been  kept  in  England.  Of 
these  speeial  acquisitions  the  largest  and  most 
important,  except  the  transfer  of  the  medical 


department  of  the  Newberry  Library,  is  that 
of  the  private  library  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  V. 
Gerritsen,  of  Amsterdam.  It  consisted  of  some 
18,000  volumes  and  15,000  pamphlets  on  social 
and  economic  subjects,  being  especially  full  on 
finance,  banking,  labour,  and  socialism.  It 
included  a collection,  formed  by  Mrs.  Gerritsen 
(Dr.  Aletta  H.  Jacobs),  of  nearly  6000  volumes 
and  pamphlets  on  the  social,  political,  and  legal 
status  of  woman.  A printed  catalogue  of  this 
part  of  the  library,  complete  to  1900,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  that  year, 
under  the  title  of  La  fernmt  et  It  fiminisme, 
and  received  a diploma  of  honour. 

The  private  library  of  Professor  E.  T.  Ely,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  acquired  in 
1902.  It  covered  the  whole  of  political  economy, 
but  was  especially  strong  in  works  dealing  with 
American  labour  and  social  movements.  It 
consisted  of  some  6000  volumes  (600  of  which 
were  bound  volumes  of  labour  periodicals)  and 
4000  pamphlets. 

The  income  of  a bequest,  from  its  second 
president,  the  late  Huntington  Wolcott  Jackson, 
is  applied  to  the  formation  of  a collection  on 
constitutional  law.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  in  this  collection  is  now  about  350. 

In  public  documents  the  Library  is  rather 
stronger  than  might  be  expected,  considering 
the  short  time  it  has  been  established.  It  is  a 
“designated  depository”  of  the  Congressional 
documents,  a special  depository  of  the  Con- 
gressional documents,  a special  depository  of 
the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  one  of  three  depositories  of  all  bills,  resolves, 
and  acts  of  Congress  since  1901.  Many  state 
and  some  city  documents  have  been  acquired. 
Of  foreign  documents  it  has  all  the  parlia- 
mentary papers  of  Great  Britain  since  1896, 
and  most  of  the  earlier  ones  on  economic 
subjects ; a nearly  complete  set  of  the  parlia- 
mentary papers  of  Canada  ; a very  full  set  of 
those  of  the  Netherlands  ; a good  set  of  those 
of  Sweden  ; an  unusual  collection  of  French 
documents  of  the  15th  to  the  ISth  centuries  on 
economic  subjects  ; many  serial  official  publica- 
tions of  Austria,  France,  and  Germany  ; and  a 
noteworthy  collection  of  Australian  documents 
dealing  with  the  labour  question,  presented  by 
the  late  Henry  D.  Lloyd. 

In  periodical  literature  also  the  Library  is 
stronger  than  might  be  expected.  Jlany  of  the 
500  periodicals  on  the  Social  Sciences  which 
are  currently  received  are  represented  by  com- 
plete .sets,  and  in  addition  the  8000  volumes  of 
periodicals  and  society  tran.'^ctions  classed  as 
general  works  offer  much  to  the  student  of  the 
social  sciences.  The  publications  of  over  one 
hundred  such  societies  are  currently  received, 
and  complete  or  nearly  complete  sets  are 
av.ailable  of  about  half  of  them. 

As  the  public  libraries  of  the  city  have  adopted 
the  poliev  of  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication, 
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a union  list  of  the  serials  in  them  was  thought 
to  he  desirable.  In  1901  the  Chicago  Library 
Club  issued  such  a list,  and  the  John  Crerar 
Library  has  issued  a supplement,  the  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1906.  The  original 
list  and  the  supplement  give  the  location  of 
12,000  serials  in  nineteen  libraries. 

One  other  of  the  publications  of  the  Library 
is  of  some  general  interest.  The  list  of  Biblio- 
graphies of  Special  Subjects  gives  not  only  the 
distinctly  bibliographical  works  on  each  subject, 
but  also  the  works  which  contain  bibliographi- 
cal material  thought  to  be  of  value.  The 
arrangement  is  systematic,  and  there  are  about 
400  entries  on  the  social  sciences.  C.  w.  a. 
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General,  p.  725  ; Cambridge  (Economics  Tripos),  p.  726  ; 

Oxford,  p.  729  ; United  States,  p.  731. 

General.  It  is  the  main  pnrpose  of  this 
article  to  describe  the  position  of  economics 
in  the  various  universities  other  than  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  university  colleges,  and 
similar  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  University  of  London  Political 
Economy  may  be  taken  for  the  B.A.,  and 
there  is  an  economic  group  for  the  M.A. 
There  is  also  in  the  university  a Faculty  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science  (including 
Commerce  and  Industry),  in  which  the  degrees 
of  B.Sc.  and  D.Sc.  are  granted.  For  the  former 
candidates  may  present  themselves  for  a pass 
or  for  honours.  A more  definitely  commercial 
variant  of  the  B.  Sc.  is  at  present  under  discus- 
sion by  the  university.  Teaching  in  economics 
for  the  degrees  of  theUniversity  of  London  is  pro- 
vided in  several  institutions,  of  which  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics  (Clare  Market),  University  College, 
King’s  College,  and  the  Birkbeok  Institute. 
The  School  of  Economics  was  founded  in  1895. 
In  economic  subjects  its  “appointed  teachers 
in  the  University  of  London  ” number  five,  who 
deal  respectively  with  Economic  Theory,  Statis- 
tics, Banking  and  Currency,  Economic  History, 
and  Foreign  Trade.  There  are  other  “ap- 
pointed teachers”  on  such  allied  subjects  as 
Economic  Geography,  and  many  lecturers  in 
addition  on  general  and  special  subjects.  In- 
struction is  given  both  in  the  day  and  in  the 
evening.  University  College  includes  a professor 
(the  chair  was  established  in  1828,  M‘Culloch 
being  the  first  occupant),  an  assistant  professor, 
a lecturer  on  Statistics,  and  a lecturer  on  Com- 
mercial Methods.  In  addition  the  professor  of 
Mathematics  holds  a statistical  honours  class. 
King’s  College  has  also  a professor  whose  chair 
was  not  established  until  1859,  though  lectures 
had  been  given  for  some  time  previously.  At 
the  Birkbeck  Institute  the  present  principal 
has  taught  economics  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
He  is  now  assisted  by  a lecturer. 

Closely  related  in  design  to  the  Faculty  of 


Economics  in  the  University  of  London  (the 
first  degree  of  which  is  B.Sc.)  are  the  Faculties 
of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Birmingham 
(see  p.  711),  of  Manchester,  and  of  Leeds(the  first 
degrees  of  which  are  B.Com.).  The  first  was 
founded  in  1901,  and  the  second  and  third  at 
intervals  of  two  years.  At  Birmingham  the 
economic  teaching  is  in  the  handsof  a professorof 
Commerce  (chair  established  1901),  and  another 
of  Finance,  whose  lectureship,  created  in  1902, 
was  transformed  into  a chair  in  1906.  The 
course  extends  over  three  years,  and  can  be 
taken  only  by  day  students.  The  same  holds 
at  Leeds,  where  the  economic  instruction  is 
imparted  entirely  by  one  professor  whose  office 
was  created  in  1903.  At  Manchester,  where 
attendances  for  three  years  are  required  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  for  four  years  when 
attendances  cover  less  than  seven  hours  a week, 
lectures  held  in  the  evening  as  well  as  those 
held  in  the  day  are  recognised  for  the  degree  in 
Commerce.  As  in  London,  full  courses  of 
lectures  are  provided  both  in  the  day  and 
evening.  A professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  a lecturer  on  Economic  History  (first  ap- 
pointed in  1903),  who  assists  also  in  other 
economic  teaching,  are  responsible  for  the  bulk 
of  the  instruction  in  Economics  provided  at  Man- 
chester, apart  from  Economic  Geography,  which 
is  the  subject  of  a distinct  lectureship.  The 
teaching  of  Economics  at  Manchester  extends 
backwards  for  nearly  half  a century.  Usually 
it  was  united  with  other  subjects,  but  some 
years  ago  a distinct  lectureship  was  instituted, 
and  in  1901  the  lectureship  was  transformed 
into  a chair.  In  this  university  and  at  Birming- 
ham and  Leeds  economic  subjects  figure  in 
another  faculty  or  other  faculties  than  that  of 
Commerce.  At  Manchester  honours  may  be 
taken  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  Economic  and 
Political  Science,  as  they  may  also  at  Liverpool. 
At  Liverpool  a professorship,  created  out  of  an 
earlier  lectureship  in  1891,  and  a lectureship, 
added  in  1907,  exist  in  Political  Economy, 
in  addition  to  a lectureship  on  Geography.  A 
School  of  Commerce,  the  course  in  which  does 
not  lead  to  a degree,  is  slightly  connected  with 
the  Liverpool  university,  and  in  this  school 
lectures  are  given  on  commercial  methods  as 
well  as  upon  other  subjects.  A proposal  to 
institute  a degree  in  Commerce  in  now  under 
consideration.  At  the  University  of  Sheffield 
Economics  and  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
constitute  the  domain  of  a lectureship  created 
in  1897.  The  subject  has  a place  in  the 
curriculum  for  graduation.  In  the  University 
of  Durham  Political  Economy  is  a voluntary 
subject  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Litt.  Two  persons 
are  engaged  in  the  teaching,  but  only  two 
courses  are  offered. 

In  addition  to  the  universities  some  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  university  colleges  and 
institutions  of  similar  standing  in  England. 
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Of  Univei-sity  College,  Bristol,  Professor 
Marshall  (professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Cambridge)  was  the  first  principal,  but  after 
his  retirement  economics  did  not  occupy  a 
large  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  college,  until 
in  1901  a chair  of  Economics  and  Public 
Administration  was  created.  There  is,  in 
addition,  a lecturer  in  Economics,  who  has 
been  holding  small  classes  for  some  years,  and 
doing  the  limited  amount  of  work  required 
until  lately.  In  connection  with  the  scheme 
for  a University  at  Bristol,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a degree  in  Public  Administration  and 
Economics  or  in  “Commerce.”  At  University 
College,  Beading,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Economics  (whose  chair  was  created  in  1907 
out  of  a lectureship)  devotes  a limited  amount  of 
time  to  imparting  economies  for  the  commercial 
diploma  granted  by  the  college  and  for  the  Lon- 
don B.A.  Courses  in  Economics  are  offered  by 
the  professors  of  History  at  the  Koyal  Albert  Me- 
morial College,  Exeter,  and  Hartley  University 
College,  Southampton,  but  practically  no  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  them.  At  University  Col- 
lege, Nottingham,  an  evening  course  is  delivered 
by  the  professor  of  History.  At  Armstrong 
College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  lecturer  on 
Philosophy  used  to  be  required  to  teach  Eco- 
nomics also,  but  no  lectures  were  given,  and  there 
is  no  provision  of  economic  teaching  to-day. 

In  all  the  universities  of  Scotland  Political 
Economy  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  subjects 
for  the  M.A.  The  group  of  honours  known  as 
Economic  Science  means  Political  Economy  with 
either  (a)  Moral  Philosophy,  or  (6)  one  of  the 
history  subjects  of  the  honours  standard,  as 
supplementary  subjects.  At  Aberdeen  there  is 
a lectureship  in  Economics  established  in  1905. 
At  Edinburgh,  where  the  staff  is  now  one  pro- 
fessor, whose  chair  dates  back  to  1871,  and 
one  assistant,  made  also  lecturer  on  Economic 
History  in  1904,  the  Court  has  decided  to 
institute  full  courses  in  Economic  History, 
qualifying  for  both  the  ordinary  and  honours 
degrees.  When  this  is  done,  honours  in 
Economic  Science  may  be  based  entirely  on  a 
knowledge  of  economics.  At  Glasgow  there  is 
one  professor  (a  lectureship  founded  in  1892 
being  replaced  by  a chair  in  1896)  who  hitherto 
has  engaged  an  assistant  or  assistants,  and 
Economic  History  is  taught,  and  work  is  done 
for  both  pass  and  honours.  At  St.  Andrews 
one  lecturer  (the  post  was  created  in  1889) 
imparts  all  the  instruction  for  pass  and  honours. 
University  College,  Dundee,  now  part  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  offers  no  economic 
teaching,  though  it  did  in  the  sessions  1885-87, 
when  successful  classes  were  held  under  the 
jiresent  professor  at  Glasgow.  Usually  in  the 
Scottish  universities,  before  the  institution  of 
separate  posts,  lectures  on  Political  Economy 
were  delivered  by  professors  of  allied  subjects 
which  sometimes  were  understood  to  include  it. 


The  University  of  Wales  comprises  three 
constituent  colleges,  viz.,  Bangor,  Al^erystwyth, 
and  Cardiff,  and  in  the  lit  two  of  these 
Economics  is  taught  for  gra/J nation, — at  Cardiff 
by  an  associate  professor  (work  was  begun  by  a 
lecturer  in  1899),  who  devotes  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  Economic  and  Political  Science,  and  at 
Aberystwyth  by  a lecturer  who  unites  with  this 
work  some  teaching  in  PhUosophy.  Political 
Economy  may  be  taken  as  an  intermediate 
subject  and  with  Political  Science  for  honours. 
At  Bangor  all  that  is  attempted  at  present  is 
an  annual  course  of  six  lectures,  on  the 
George  Rae  foundation,  on  “ Some  aspects 
of  Political  Economy,  with  special  reference 
to  Banking.” 

As  regards  Ireland,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
has  enjoyed  a professorship  since  1832,  in 
which  year  a chair  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  the  occupant  of  which  also  teaches 
Commercial  Law.  Students  are  prepared  in 
Political  Economy  for  the  examinations,  pass 
and  honoTU^,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
at  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Cork.  At 
the  former  there  is  one  professor  who  also  teaches 
Jurisprudence,  and  at  the  latter  a professor  of 
Mental  and  Social  Science  who  delivers  lectures 
on  Political  Economy. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  is  evident  that 
provision  of  instruction  in  Economics  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  received  a distinct  stimu- 
lus in  the  last  dozen  years,  but  the  amount  of 
work  done,  in  respect  both  of  the  number  of 
teachers  of  the  subject  and  of  the  number  of 
students,  is  still  far  inferior  to  that  done  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  Germany 
Economics  figures  in  all  the  universities,  and 
plays  a leading  part  in  some,  and  there  are, 
in  addition,  four  higher  commercial  schools, 
the  kernel  of  the  courses  in  which  is  economic. 
In  the  United  States  (see  Economic  Teachin'g 
IN  THE  United  States)  there  are  some 
specialised  higher  commercial  schools,  and  in 
the  departments  of  Economics  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  universities,  large  staffs  of 
teachers  and  crowds  of  students  are  to  be  found. 
In  Franco  the  teaching  of  Economics  is  in  a 
peculiar  position.  As  it  has  recently  received 
a place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
the  amount  of  work  done  is  considerable,  but 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law  it  is  practically  confined 
to  preparation  for  prescribed  examinations  of  a 
somewhat  limited  scope,  and  inasmuch  as  all 
teachers  in  this  Faculty  must  be  doctors  of  law, 
it  tends  at  present  to  border  upon  Jurisprudence. 
Outside  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  are  in  France 
few  teachers  and  few  students.  s.  J.  c. 

Economics  Tripos,  Cambp.idoe.  The 
Tripos  in  Economics  and  associated  branches  of 
Political  Science  was  instituted  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1903  in  order  to  give  en- 
couragement to  an  important  form  of  liberal 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  special 
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provision  for  students  who  are  proposing  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  professional  study  of 
Economics,  and  for  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  a career  in  the  higher  branches  of 
business  or  in  public  life.  And  a curriculum  of 
education,  which  is  fairly  complete  so  far  as  the 
main  requirements  go,  was  set  up  soon  after. 
There  are,  however,  several  gaps  which  could 
be  advantageously  filled,  if  adequate  funds 
were  forthcoming. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
student  with  a mass  of  technical  information 
connected  with  the  particular  branch  of  business 
in  which  he  is  to  be  engaged.  Such  instruction 
may  perhaps  suitably  be  given  in  commercial 
schools  to  lads  who  are  expecting  to  begin  to 
earn  their  livelihood  at  an  early  age  ; and  it 
may  be  given  to  even  better  purpose  in  the 
evening  classes  of  universities  and  colleges  in 
great  industrial  centres,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
already  engaged  in  business.  Cambridge  is 
not  well  placed  for  this  work.  But  she  has 
exceptional  facilities  for  strengthening  and 
developing  the  mental  and  social  faculties  of 
those  who  in  after-life  will  bear  the  higher 
responsibilities  of  business  ; and  who  are 
prepared  to  work  hard.  The  curriculum  aims 
rather  at  giving  an  education  which  will  enable 
men  in  the  higher  posts  of  business  and  of  the 
public  service  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands on  their  intelligence  and  power  of  going 
to  the  root  of  difficult  questions.  For  while 
there  is  in  some  directions  a tendency  towards 
increased  specialisation  in  the  work  of  subor- 
dinates ; there  is  an  even  more  marked  tendency 
towards  greater  breadth  and  diminished  special- 
isation in  the  work  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  main  decisions  in  the  conduet  of  large 
affairs. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  a man  may  be 
more  fitly  equipped  to  be  a leader  in  business  by 
an  education  which  has  braced  his  mind  to  hard 
work  in  subjects  that  have  no  connection  with 
it,  than  if  he  had  occupied  himself  with  an 
enervating  form  of  technical  instruction,  how- 
ever directly  that  might  bear  on  his  after- work. 
But,  provided  the  studies  be  themselves  of  a 
truly  liberal  character,  the  closer  their  bearing 
on  his  after-work,  the  more  active  is  his  interest 
in  them  likely  to  be  during  his  stay  at  a 
university  and  in  after-life.  To  a colliery 
manager  who  has  made  a thorough  study  of 
geology  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  a mine  are 
a scientific  museum  and  laboratory  : his  mind 
grows  with  his  work,  and  he  may  increase  the 
world’s  wealth  of  knowledge.  But  if  the  same 
man  had  neglected  geology,  and  pursued  other 
studies  at  a university,  his  B.A.  degree  would 
not  improbably  have  been  the  end,  instead  of 
the  starting-point,  of  the  chief  intellectual  work 
and  interests  of  his  life.  As  geology  is  related 
to  mining,  so  is  economics  to  general  business. 

But  in  addition  to  a strong  and  alert  mental 


faculty,  the  business  man  needs  to  have  acquired 
a knowledge  of  human  natm-e,  together  with 
the  power  of  managing  men,  and  to  this  end 
the  social  training  afforded  by  life  in  a residen- 
tiary university  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  is 
specially  serviceable.  For  such  a life  draws 
out  the  faculties  which  are  needed  in  the  social 
relations  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  large 
bodies  of  men  and  large  public  interests.  On 
the  river  and  in  the  football  field  the  student 
learns  to  bear  and  forbear,  to  obey  and  to 
command.  Constant  discussion  sharpens  his 
wits  ; it  makes  him  ready  and  resourceful  ; it 
helps  him  to  enter  into  the  points  of  view  of 
others,  and  to  explain  his  own  ; and  it  trains 
his  sense  of  proportion  as  regards  things  and 
movements  and  persons,  and  especially  as 
regards  himself. 

In  short,  the  curriculum  claims  to  give  a 
liberal  education  ; i.e.  one  which  in  the  late 
Sir  Eichard  Jebb’s  words  “ trains  the  intel- 
ligence, gives  elasticity  to  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  humanises  the  character  ; and  forms,  not 
merely  an  expert,  but  an  efficient  man  ” ; while 
none  the  less  it  is  a practical  education  for 
large  affairs. 

With  these  aims  in  view,  the  study  of 
economics  is  supplemented  by  a compulsory 
study  of  the  recent  economic  and  general 
history  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  western 
world ; by  a study  partly  compulsory  and 
partly  optional  of  the  elements  of  political 
science  ; and  by  an  optional  study  of  Civil  Law 
as  applied  to  economic  questions,  and  of 
International  Law. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  scheme  is  the 
prominence  given  to  recent  international 
history.  If  the  study  of  history  is  to  be  inter- 
national, time  cannot  be  found  during  the 
short  three  years  of  undergraduate  life  for 
carrying  it  further  back  than  the  beginning  of 
the  19  th  century  ; though  some  general  know- 
ledge of  the  antecedents  of  that  century  is 
included.  Of  course  there  are  some  students  of 
economics  for  whom  the  earlier  centuries  of 
English  history  have  a special  attraction  ; and 
provision  is  made  for  this  important  class  of 
students  by  their  liberty  to  substitute  one  part 
of  the  Historical  Tripos,  in  which  prominence  is 
given  to  this  subject,  for  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
Economics  Tripos.  For  each  of  these  Triposes 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
taken,  under  ordinary  conditions,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year. 

The  chief  reason  for  giving  this  prominence 
to  international  studies  is  the  belief  that  the 
exceptional  insularity  of  the  thought  and  studies 
of  Englishmen  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  both  intellectual  and  material. 
Especially  is  the  notion  that  England  may  be 
contented  to  study  economics  simply  from  her 
own  point  of  view  passing  away.  It  is 
admitted  that  some  generations  ago,  when  she 
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was  favoured  by  exceptional  advantages,  and 
was  far  in  advance  of  other  countries,  she 
could  aiford  almost  to  neglect  their  experience 
without  much  loss.  But  it  is  seen  that  the 
habit  of  depending  solely  on  her  own  resources, 
which  she  thus  acquired,  continued  after  it  had 
lost  all  justification ; and,  that  as  meanwhile 
all  other  progressive  countries  were  giving 
much  of  their  energies  to  learning  from  her  and 
to  learning  from  one  another,  she  has  been 
grievously  handicapped  in  the  race.  Suddenly 
she  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  others,  with 
certainly  not  greater  natural  vigour,  have  so 
profited  by  world  experience  as  to  advance 
faster  than  she  has  done  in  many  directions, 
and  to  reach  beyond  her  in  a few.  The  studies 
encouraged  by  the  Economics  Tripos  will  help 
to  free  England  from  this  great  reproach. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  the  examina- 
tion ; the  subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
compulsory.  In  Part  II.  the  student  must  take 
not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than  five 
jiapers  besides  those  which  are  compulsory  : — 

Part  I. 

1.  Subjects  for  an  Essay.  One  paper.* 

2.  The  existing  British  Constitution.  One 
pajier.* 

3.  Recent  Economic  and  General  History. 
Two  papers.* 

4.  General  Principles  of  Economics.  Three 
papers.* 

1.  Subjects  for  an  Essay.  One  paper.* 

2.  General  Economics.  Three  papers.* 

3.  Advanced  Economics,  mainly  realistic. 
Two  papers. 

4.  Advanced  Economics,  mainly  analytic. 
Two  papers. 

5.  Modern  Political  Theories.  One  paper. 

6.  International  Law  with  reference  to 
existing  political  conditions.  One  paper. 

7.  International  Law  with  reference  to 
existing  economic  conditions.  One  paper. 

8.  Principles  of  Law  as  applied  to  economic 
questions.  Two  papers. 

9.  Special  subject  or  subjects.  One  pajjer 
each. 

Some  of  the  papers  in  each  part  include 
<luotations  from  French  and  German  writers. 
The  Examiners  liave  regard  to  the  style  and 
method  of  the  answers. 

The  following  are  some  details  relating  to 
Part  I. : — 

The  ]iaper  on  the  existing  British  Constitu- 
tion deals  with  the  main  outlines  of  the  existing 
political  and  ndminislrativeorganisation(central 
and  local)  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with 
the  government  of  colonies  and  dependencies, 
comjmratively  treated. 

Tlio  questions  on  Recent  Economic  History 
deal  cliielly  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
with  the  19th  contnr}’.  They  also  take 


special  account  of  other  English  - si>eaking 
peoples,  and  of  France  and  Germany,  during 
that  period.  Some  knowledge  of  physical 
geography  in  relation  to  recent  economic 
development  is  required. 

The  questions  on  Recent  General  History 
deal  with  the  British  Empire,  Continent^ 
Europe,  and  the  United  States,  and  chiefly 
with  the  19  th  century.  Thej’  do  not 
include  military  or  literary  history.  Some 
knowledge  of  political  geography  is  required. 

The  following  are  some  details  relating  to 
Part  II.  : — 

In  Part  II.  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce 
into  the  Tripos  system  some  of  that  elasticitv- 
and  freedom  of  choice  for  each  individual 
student  which  in  some  other  Universities  is 
obtained  by  a viva  voce  examination  directed 
specially  to  branches  of  study  which  the 
candidate  has  selected  for  himself ; his  choice 
being,  of  course,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
they  shall  be  sufficiently  broad,  and  yet  have  a 
certain  unity. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  three  compulsory 
papers  on  General  Economics  is  to  secure  that 
those  who  take  Part  II.  of  this  Tripos  after 
another  Tripos  (or  a part  of  it),  should  have  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  main  principles  of 
Economics  at  large  ; and  that  those  who  have 
already  taken  Part  I.  of  this  Tripos  should  not 
specialise  even  their  later  studies  too  narrowly. 
In  addition,  these  papers  are  to  lay  stress 
on  Publie  Finance,  the  Economic  Functions 
of  Government,  and  the  ethical  aspects  of 
Economics  generally  ; some  discussion  of 
socialism  being  included  under  this  head ; 
since  all  these  matters  are  more  appropriate  to 
the  later  than  to  the  earlier  years  of  a student’s 
career.  But  that  work  in  Economics  which  is 
most  distinctive  of  Part  II.  must  necessarily  be 
directed  into  rather  narrower  channels  ; for 
no  one  can  do  really  advanced  work  over  the 
whole  field.  And  here  a double  bifurcation  is 
required. 

The  first  bifurcation  has  reference  to  the 
divergent  needs  of  active  life  and  of  professional 
study.  Those  who  are  preparing  foi  public  cr 
jirivate  business  must  in  their  third  year  give 
their  chief  attention  to  realistic  work,  to  the 
faets  of  business  life,  and  to  the  direct  application 
of  economic  principles  to  them.  Accordingly 
two  jiapers,  arrang^  sjiecially  for  this  class  of 
students,  are  mainly  realistic.  Two  similar 
papers  are  of  a more  exclusively  academic 
character,  and  make  provision  (a)  for  some  of 
the  more  obscure  problems  of  value,  such  as 
those  connected  with  the  shifting  and  ultimate 
incidence  of  the  burden  of  taxes  ; (6)  for  the 
history  of  Economic  doctrines ; and  (c)  for 
mathematical  j)roblems  in  Economics  and 
Statistics.  These  papers  are  optional,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  any  student  from  taking 
all  of  them. 
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The  second  bifurcation  has  reference  to  the  I 
dift'erent  groups  of  subjects  which  are  included 
under  the  broad  title  “ Economics.”  They  are 
all  intimately  connected  with  one  another. 
There  is  scarcely  any  of  these  which  can  be 
studied  at  all  thoroughly  without  some  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  almost  every  other. 
But  yet  each  professional  student  according  to 
his  bent  of  mind,  and  each  man  of  affairs 
according  to  his  work  in  life,  will  wish  to  give 
his  chief  attention  to  certain  branches  ; and 
accordingly  while  each  of  the  four  papers  on 
Advanced  Economics  contains  some  general 
questions,  the  majority  of  the  questions  in  each 
paper  is  divided  in  about  equal  proportions 
among  the  four  gi-oups : — A,  Structure  and 
Problems  of  Modem  IndrLstry ; B,  Wages  and 
Conditions  of  Employment;  C,  Money,  Credit, 
and  Prices;  D,  Irdemational  Trade  and  its 
Policy. 

A and  B wiU  be  of  special  interest  to  those 
who  expect  to  be  employers  of  labour,  or 
landowners,  or  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of 
railways,  or  in  the  administration  of  government, 
central  or  local.  C and  D,  together  with  the 
latter  part  of  A,  will  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  to  be  engaged  in  large  financial 
transactions,  as  bankers,  members  of  the  stock 
exchange,  etc.  ; while  merchants  and  those 
members  of  manufacturing  firms  who  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  external  relations  of  the 
business  rather  than  its  internal  organisation, 
will  perhaps  give  their  chief  attention  to  D and 
part  of  either  C or  A.  Those  who  expect  to  be 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  poor  will  give 
the  first  place  to  B.  The  studies  of  any  one 
who  hopes  to  take  part  in  legislation  need  to 
be  broad  ; but  he  may  reasonably  specialise  to 
some  extent  on  one,  or  even  two  of  the  four. 

The  remaining  subjects  in  Part  II.  lie  outside 
the  range  of  Economics,  but  are  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  They  are  all  optional.  Modern 
Political  Theories  will  attract  these  who  are 
likely  to  hold  responsible  political  positions  at 
homeand  abroad.  Thecombination  of  economics, 
recent  history,  and  political  science  with  inter- 
national law  affords  an  introduction  to  the 
•diplomatic  and  consular  services.  And  lastly 
the  fusion  of  economic  and  legal  studies,  which 
has  given  good  results  in  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries,  may  perhaps  be 
promoted  by  the  optional  papers  on  the 
Principles  of  Law. 

Instruction  in  some  of  the  subjects  is  given 
for  the  present  not  in  lecture,  but  by  personal 
guidance  and  advice  as  to  reading.  a.  m. 

Economics,  Teaching  at  Oxford. — The 
subject  presents  the  following  questions : To 
what  ends  is  the  teaching  of  Economics  at 
Oxford  directed  ? by  whom  is  it  given  ? to 
whom,  and  in  what  manner  ? 

1.  Success  at  examinations  is  for  the  most 
part  the  object  directly  aimed  at.  Doubtless 


there  is  an  admixture  of  higher  motives,  and 
learning  is  not  courted  only  for  the  sake  of  her 
dower.  The  examinations  for  which  preparation 
is  made  are  either  instituted  by  the  University 
or  are  external.  The  examinations  at  Oxford 
into  which  Economics  enter  pertain  to  the 
Final  Honour  school  of  Literie  Humauiores,  the 
Honour  school  of  Llodern  History,  the  Final 
Pass  school,  and  the  diploma  in  Economics. 
Candidates  for  Honours  in  Literee  Humaniores 
are  examined,  inter  alia,  in  “the  outlines  of 
Political  Economy.”  Out  of  some  twelve  papers 
one  or  two  questions  on  one  paper  may  bear  directly 
on  Economics.  Those  who  have  been  taught 
to  admire  the  Greek  ideal  of  demonstrative 
knowledge  are  not  encouraged  to  study  the 
one  department  of  Social  Science  in  which 
deductive  reasoning  is  practised  with  success. 
This  deficiency  is  partly  compensated  by  the 
permission  which  is  given  to  candidates  to  oiler 
‘ ‘ Political  Economy  with  special  study  of  two 
or  more  treatises”  as  an  additional  “special” 
subject.  According  to  the  statutes  “in  the 
arrangement  of  Honours  great  weight  will  be 
attached  to  excellence  in  a special  subject.”  In 
spite  of  this  assurance  very  few  candidates  for 
Honours  in  this  school  offer  Political  Economy 
as  a special  subject. 

In  the  Honour  school  of  Modern  History  a 
paper  is  set  on  “Political  Economy  with 
Economic  History.”  But  “candidates  who 
do  not  aim  at  a place  in  the  first  or  second 
class  ” may  omit  either  this  subject  or  Political 
Science.  Additional  weight  accrues  to  Political 
Economy  in  this  school  when  it  is  taken  up  as 
a “special  subject.”  The  curriculum  for  Politi- 
cal Economy  as  a special  subject  prescribes  the 
study  of  two  main  topics — for  the  present  year 
(1907),  for  instance.  International  Trade  and 
Public  Finance — partly  in  general  treatises, 
partly  by  means  of  historical  documents.  For 
instance,  under  the  head  of  Public  Finance  there 
are  prescribed  Bastable’s  treatise  on  the  subject 
and  a part  of  Wagner’s  Finanzwisscnschaft, 
together  with  several  parliamentary  reports 
and  speeches  which  throw  light  on  the  history 
of  English  finance  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 
This  cuiTiculum  may  appear  somewhat  dis- 
continuous ; but  it  would  be  difiicult  otherwise 
to  comply  with  the  condition  imposed  on  a 
“special  subject,”  that  it  should  be  “studied 
with  reference  to  original  authorities.” 

The  “ Elements  of  Political  Economy,”  taken 
along  with  certain  other  subjects,  forms  one  of 
the  avenues  by  which  the  student  who  does 
not  aspire  to  Honours  may  pass  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  Candidates  are  examined  in  Walker’s 
Political  Economy,  and  selected  portions — nearly 
twenty  chapters — of  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of 
Nations.  They  are  also  ‘ ‘ expected  to  show  an 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  facts  of  the  economic 
condition  of  England  at  the  present  time.” 
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For  the  diploma  in  Economics  there  is  an 
examination  at  which  five  papers  are  set  to  each 
candidate, — two  in  Economic  Theory,  one  in 
Economic  History,  and  two  in  special  subjects 
which  the  candidate  selects  out  of  three  groups 
of  special  subjects,  viz.  : A.  Either  (1)  some 
special  branch  of  economic  theory,  or  (2)  some 
particular  school  of  economic  thought,  or  (3) 
the  treatise  of  some  leading  economist,  e.g.  (a) 
the  theory  of  rent,  or  (6)  the  Austrian  economists, 
or  (c)Kicardo’a  Principles  (fifteen  possibilities  are 
enumerated).  B.  On  some  special  period  of  eco- 
nomic history  (e.g.  the  Industrial  Revolution). 
C.  Some  special  branch  of  applied  economics 
(e.g.  the  statistical  measurement  of  changes  in 
prices).  The  number  of  pairs  that  can  be  made 
out  of  the  alternatives  specified  in  the  published 
list  amounts  to  231  ; and  candidates  are  not  re- 
stricted to  selection  from  the  list.  They  have 
also  the  option  of  oflering  a dissertation  in  lieu 
of  a special  subject. 

The  principal  external  examination  to  which 
the  efforts  of  economic  students  at  Oxford  are 
directed  is  that  which  constitutes  the  open 
competition  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
clerkships  (Glass  I.)  in  the  Home  Civil  Service, 
and  Eastern  cadetships.  Candidates  are  ex- 
pected to  possess  a knowledge  of  economic  theory 
as  treated  in  the  larger  text -books,  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  existing  economic  conditions 
and  of  statistical  methods  as  applied  to  economic 
inquiries,  together  with  a general  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  industoy,  land  tenure,  and 
economic  legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Success  in  an  examination  is  not  the  only 
tangible  result  at  which  students  may  aim. 
There  is  the  Cobden  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
a subject  set  every  four  years  ; there  are  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  and  Bachelor 
of  Science,  which  may  be  won  by  economic  as 
well  as  other  kinds  of  research. 

2.  The  subdivision  of  the  second  head  follows 
that  of  the  first ; so  far  as  the  raison  d’Ure  of 
the  teachers  is  the  preparation  for  examinations. 
Of  the  numerous  courses  organised  by  the 
Faculty  of  Literce  Humaniores  one  may  oc- 
casionally relate  to  an  economic  subject.  For 
instance,  there  was  announced  for  the  Hilary 
Terml907  “Informal  Instruction  in  the  Relation 
of  Economics  and  Ethics  (Problem  of  Collective 
Bargaining).”  The  Faculty  of  Modern  History 
gives  more  prominence  to  Political  Economy. 
One  or  more  of  the  ablest  historical  tutors 
usually  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  Political 
Economy.  A larger  number  of  teachers,  six 
or  seven  at  a time,  are  told  off  to  assist  candi- 
dates for  the  Final  Pass  school.  In  all  these 
cases  tl\o  teacher  is  usually  a tutor  in,  or 
otlierwise  intimately  connected  with  a particu- 
lar college  ; but  the  benefit  of  his  teaching 
is  extended  to  members  of  other  colleges  by 
a kind  of  intercollegiate  exchange  which  is  not 
without  economic  interest.  The  diploma  in 


Economicsalso  calls  forth  teachers,  some  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  general  part  of  the  ex- 
amination, some  to  the  special  subjects. 

This  classification  of  teachers  does  not  com- 
prehend the  professor  of  Political  Economy 
who  is  not  tied  down  to  any  particular  course. 
But  he  must  not  reckon  upon  an  audience  if 
he  ignores  the  motive  by  which  students  are 
mainly  attracted  to  lectures.  The  present 
professor  usually  lectures  on  one  or  two  of  the 
subjects  prescribed  for  some  of  the  examinations 
which  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  in 
other  subjects  adapted  to  the  needs  both  of 
those  who  are  preparing  for  examinations  and 
those  who  aim  at  higher  objects.  That  there 
should  be  only  one  professorial  teacher  of  so 
important  a subject  as  Political  Economy  in 
so  large  a university  as  Oxford  is  an  anomaly 
which  has  at  length  been  mitigated  by  the 
creation  of  a lectureship  in  Economic  History, 
the  first  holder  being  Mr.  L.  L.  Price  of  Oriel 
College.  The  subject  is  also  taught  by  many 
private  teachers. 

3.  The  persons  taught  at  Oxford  are  mostly 
undergraduates,  destined  in  due  time  to  take 
the  degree  of  B.A.  by  way  of  a Pass  or  an 
Honour  examination.  But  to  this  general 
statement  there  are  important  exceptions.  The 
Rhodes  scholars  are  undergraduates  sui  generis  ; 
some  of  whom  can  only  spend  a year  or  two  at 
Oxford,  and  so  cannot  take  a regular  degree — 
but  at  most  a diploma.  The  diploma  in  Eco- 
nomies is  open  to  students  who  are  not  members 
of  the  university,  provided  that  they  have 
pursued  an  approved  course  of  study  at  Oxford. 
Also,  men  who  have  qualified  themselves  for  the 
degree  of  B.A.  by  taking  Honours  in  Literas 
Humaniores  may  afterwards  read  for  Honours 
in  Modern  History.  ilen  who  have  taken 
Honours  in  either  of  these  schools  may  after- 
wards read  for  the  diploma  in  Economics. 
Women  may  undergo  all  the  Oxford  examina- 
tions which  have  been  mentioned.  In  the 
case  of  the  diploma  they  receive  the  same 
recognition  as  the  men.  In  the  case  of  the 
Honours  Schools  they  are  arranged  in  classes 
like  the  men.  But  they  are  not  yet  admitted 
to  the  “B..\.”  degree,  the  “B.Lik,”  nor  the 
“B.Sc.”  Among  exceptional  classes  of  students 
should  bo  mentioned  visitors  from  other  aca- 
demic worlds  who  occasionally  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  professor.  ^Mention  may  also 
be  made  of  the  students  at  Ruskin  college,  at 
]iresent  numbering  fifty  or  sixty.  They'  are 
usually  members  of  the  working  class,  often 
selected  as  men  of  mark  by  trade  unions. 

4.  The  commonest  method  of  teaching  is  the 
lecture.  Lectures  are  not  usually  interrupted 
by  questions  and  answers.  The  advantages  of 
dialectic,  considerable  in  the  case  of  economics, 
may  bo  obtained  by  the  “ informal  instruction  ” 
which  often  supplements  lecturing.  The  teacher 
usually'  has  read  to  him  by  the  pupil — some- 
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times  himself  reads — an  essay  written  on  a 
subject  of  the  kind  set  in  the  schools.  The 
teacher  then  comments  on  the  paper,  correcting 
the  form  and  adding  to  the  matter.  Sometimes 
two  men  with  two  papers  will  attend  simul- 
taneously, or  a larger  number  may  assemble 
for  the  discussion  of  a paper  read  by  one  of 
them,  after  the  manner  of  a seminar  (see  Com- 
merce, Faculty  of.  University  of  Bir- 
mingham). Doubtless  it  is  a great  advantage 
to  a student  to  obtain  for  an  hour,  or  even 
a shorter  period,  the  full  attention  of  a first- 
rate  teacher.  On  the  other  hand  numbers 
have  a certain  stimulating  effect.  Moreover, 
the  distribution  of  knowledge  on  a large  scale 
economises  the  labour  of  the  teacher.  The 
Modem  History  tutors  discharge  many  of  the 
functions  which  in  foreign  universities  devolve 
upon  professors.  To  impose  exhausting  work 
on  these  tutors  is  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of 
economic  teaching  at  Oxford.  F.  Y.  e. 

Economic  Teaching  in  the  United 
States.  The  teaching  of  economics  as  a 
university  discipline  is  essentially  a modern 
development.  The  first  professorship  of  the 
subject  was  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
where  John  M'Vickar  was  made  professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in 
1819.  The  second  professorship  was  at  South 
Carolina  College,  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
where  Thomas  Cooper,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
had  the  subject  of  Political  Economy  added  to 
the  title  of  the  chair  in  1826.  The  first  pro- 
fessorship of  Political  Economy  was  established 
at  Harvard  College  in  1871,  and  at  Yale  College 
in  1872,  although  the  subject  had  been  taught 
at  Harvard  by  Francis  Bowen  since  1853. 

Comparatively  little  attention  was  paid  to 
economic  questions  apart  fi'om  the  problems  of 
currency  and  free  trade  untQ  after  the  civil  war 
(1861-65).  The  new  economic  problems  which 
forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
country  after  the  crisis  of  1 873  led  to  the  migra- 
tion of  a number  of  young  men  to  Germany 
to  study  economics.  With  their  return  in  the 
years  1878-85,  rapid  additions  were  made  to  the 
body  of  instructors  in  the  larger  institutions,  and 
a number  of  new  chairs  were  created.  Since  then 
the  interest  in  economics  has  spread  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  until  at 
the  present  time  most  of  the  several  hundred 
colleges  in  the  United  States  afford  instruction 
in  the  subject,  while  the  larger  institutions 
have  a staff  of  instructors  devoted  to  it. 
At  institutions  like  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Chicago,  and  Wisconsin,  there  are  from  six  to 
eight  professors  of  Economics  and  Social  Science, 
together  with  a corps  of  lecturers,  instructors, 
and  tutors. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  in  economics 
in  the  United  States  varies  largely  with  the 
institution.  In  the  smaller  colleges  the  courses 
are  confined  to  one  or  two  years  of  text-book 


work,  and  the  instructor  must  devote  so  much 
time  to  teaching  separate  sections  and  to 
administrative  work  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  leisure  for  original  research  or  productive 
work.  In  the  larger  institutions  ample  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  not  only  for  a specialisation 
of  courses  on  the  part  of  the  students,  but  also 
for  scientific  ontput  on  the  part  of  the  professors. 
In  this  respect,  however,  the  American  institn- 
tions  are  still  in  process  of  transition.  There 
is  being  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  nnder- 
graduate  or  college  department,  which  gives 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  the  post-graduate  work, 
which  in  some  places  is  called  the  strictly 
university  work,  leading  to  the  higher  degree 
of  A.M.  and  especially  to  that  of  Ph.D.  In 
such  places  an  increasing  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  professors  is  thus  being  devoted  to  the 
post-graduate  or  strictly  university  work.  In 
only  one  institution,  i.e.  Columbia  University, 
is  the  line  drawn  at  all  strictly.  Here  one-half 
of  the  entire  force,  four  out  of  the  eight 
professors,  have  seats  only  in  the  University 
Faculty  of  Political  Science,  and  not  in  the 
college  or  undergraduate  department ; and 
their  work  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
strictly  post-graduate  work.  In  most  of  the 
other  great  institutions  the  college  still  plays 
so  large  a part  in  the  whole  that  a far  more 
considerable  share  of  the  instruction  is  devoted 
to  the  undergraduates. 

Owing  to  the  great  expansion  of  facilities 
separate  courses  are  now  delivered  in  most  of 
the  leading  universities  on  various  detailed 
questions  of  economics.  These  may  be  classified 
as  follows  : — , 

1.  Economic  History  and  History  of  Econ- 
omics.— Such  are  courses,  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  financial  history  of  the  United  States,  the 
industrial  history  of  the  United  States,  the 
tariff  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
economic  history  of  Europe  in  general  and  of 
the  various  European  countries  in  particular  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  courses  on  the  general 
history  of  economics,  with  special  courses  on 
the  English  economists  and  the  foreign  eco- 
nomists. 

2.  The  General  Theory  of  Economics. — Here 
we  find  preliminary  and  advanced  courses  on 
general  principles,  and  especially  courses  on 
the  theories  of  distribution.  Here  also  belong 
the  various  courses  on  mathematical  economics, 
on  the  theory  of  statistics,  and  on  statistical 
practice. 

3.  Practical  Economic  Questions. — Such  are 
courses  on  agriculture,  on  money,  on  labour,  on 
transportation,  on  trusts  and  industrial  organi- 
sation, on  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  on  bank- 
ing, on  insurance,  on  crises,  and  the  like. 

4.  The  subjects  of  Finance  and  Accounting. 
— Here  we  find  courses  on  taxation,  on  public 
debts,  on  budgetary  methods,  and  on  the 
principles  of  accounting,  private  and  public. 
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6.  Courses  on  Sociology  and  Social  Economy. 
— Among  these  are  courses  on  the  general 
principles  of  sociology,  i)roblems  of  social 
legislation,  of  pauperism,  of  criminology,  and 
the  like. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  largest  institutions 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  separate 
courses  are  offered. 

The  instruction  for  undergraduates  is  still 
largely  given  by  means  of  text-book  instruction. 
For  the  university  work  the  instruction  is 
almost  exclusively  by  lectures  supplemented  by 
the  system  of  “seminars”  or  special  classes  of 
advanced  students  meeting  for  research  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor. 

The  number  of  students  in  economics  and 
social  science  has  increased  enormously  in  recent 
years.  The  American  Economic  Association 
jrablishes  every  year  a list  of  the  doctors’ 
■dissertations  which  are  in  progress.  According 
to  this  list,  the  institutions  having  the  largest 
number  of  advanced  students  working  for  a 
degree  during  the  past  few  years  are  in  the 
respective  order : Columbia  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Harvard  University,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Cornell  University. 
Several  of  the  universities  also  now  publish 
series  of  studies  on  economic  questions.  Among 
these  are  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
founded  in  1883  ; Studies  of  the  School  of 
Political  Science  of  Columbia  University, 
founded  in  1891  ; the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Bulletin,  founded  in  1904  ; and  the  Harvard 
Economic  Studies  founded  in  1906.  Virtually 
all  of  the  academic  teachers  of  economies  are 
members  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
which  has  over  a thousand  members,  and  which 
holds  annual  reunions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Of  recent  years  the  study  of  econ- 
omics has  also  been  introduced  into  the  high 
schools.  But  the  study  is  limited  to  the  barest 
elements  of  the  science,  and  is  generally  in- 
cluded in  what  is  known  as  Civics,  or  a discussion 
of  the  framework  and  fundamental  principles 
of  government. 

Altogether  the  outlook  for  the  academic 
study  of  economics  in  the  United  States  has 
never  been  so  bright  as  it  is  at  the  iiresent 
time,  and  the  interest  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  E.  u.  a.  s. 

ENGEL,  Ernst  (1821-1896),  born  at  Dres- 
den, began  life  as  a civil  engineer,  but  in  1850 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  newli'  founded 
Royal  Saxon  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  1858  ho 
resigned  this  jiost,  and  after  the  death  of 
Dieteuici,  in  1859,  was  appointed  in  1860 
Head  of  the  Prussian  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
holding  the  ofTico  for  twenty-two  3'oars,  during 
whicli  period  ho  carried  on  the  work  with  such 
energy,  that  the  Bureau,  up  to  that  date  little 
known,  became  a most  useful  institution  of  great 
value  to  the  government  and  the  country  in 
general  in  all  social  and  economic  matters.  He 


also  edited  a statistical  journal  and  founded  a 
“Statistical  Seminary”  for  students.  He 
retired  from  the  Bureau  in  1882,  owing  partly 
to  disagreement  with  the  government  and 
partly  to  failing  health,  but  continued  to  work 
in  retirement.  Though  brilliant  and  full  o( 
enthusiasm,  he  was  not  always  a strictly 
accurate  thinker.  His  principal  work  was  to 
stimulate  and  develop  the  study  of  statistics. 

Among  his  works  are  : has  sSrJisisctvt  Obtrerz- 
gehirge  und  seine  geioerUiche  Bedeuiung  in 
Gegentoart  und  Zukunfl,  Dresden,  1855. — “ Der 
Arbeitsvertrag  und  die  ArbeitsgeseUschaft  ” (in  the 
Arbeiterfreund,\?>^7). — “Die  Industrie  der  grossen 
Stadte,  eine  sozial  - statistische  Betrachtung " 
(in  the  Berlin  municipal  calendar  and  year-book. 
1868).  — Die  industrieUe  EnquiU  und  die 
GevierhezSMung  im  deutschen  Rack  und  in  preus- 
sischen  Staate,  Berlin,  1878. — hit  Geujeriaxddung 
vom  i.  xii.  1875  und  ihre  ResuUate,  Berlin,  1878. 
heutschlands  Getreideproduktion,  BrotbedarJ 
und  Brotbeschaffung,  Berlin,  1881. — has  Rech- 
nungsbuch  der  Hausfrau  und  seine  Bedeuiung 
im  Wirtschaflsleben  der  Kaiion,  Berlin,  1862. 
(Vol.  xxiv.  of  the  VoUcsw.  ZeUfragen,) — Der  Wert 
des  Menschen.  Part  1 : Der  Eosienuiert  des 
Menschen,  Berlin,  1883.  (Vols.  iiiviL  and 
xxxviii.  of  the  VoUcsw.  ZeUfragen,  forming  the 
first  part  of  a work  planned  by  him  in  3 vols. 
Domes,  of  which  nothing  further  has  been 
published.)  In  the  Assekuranz-Jahrbuch,  “Ein 
praktisches  Beispiel  der  Altersfursorge,"  1SS6,  and 
“ Die  Tilgung  der  Erziehungsschuld,”  1887. 

He  published  many  articles  in  the  Zeitschr\ft  des 
Statistischen  Bureaus  des  KSniglich-Sdchsischen 
Ministeriums  des  Innern : “Der  Nntzen  der  Statis- 
tik,”  1855  ; — “ Ueber  die  Bedeutu:^  der  Bevolke- 
rungsstatistik  mit  besonderer  Beziehung  auf  die 
1855er  Volkszahlung  im  Konigreich  Sachsen  und 
die  Produktions-  und  Konsumtionsstatistik,” 
1855. — “ BeitrSge  zur  Gewerb^eographie  nnd 
Gewerbestatistik  des  Konigreichs  Sachsen,”  1S56- 
1857. — “Der  Wohlthatigkeitskongress  in  Briissel 
im  September  1856,”  1856. — “Der  Viehstand 
auf  dem  grossen  und  kleinen  Grandbesitz  im 
Konigreiche  Sachsen,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Beant- 
wortung  der  Prage  : 1st  die  Grosskultur  Oder  die 
Kleinkultur  dem  Staate  nutzlicher  ?”  1857. 

In  the  Zcitschrift  des  hSniglich-preussischen 
statistischen  Bureaus  he  published  many  articles  ; 
“ L.  A.  J.  Quetelet,  eine  Gedachtnisrede,  gehalten 
in  der  Plenarversammlung  des  ix.  intern, 
statistischen  Kongresses  zu  Budapest  am  i.  ix. 
1876,”  1876. — “Wer  ist  Konsuraent?  Wer 

Produzeut  ? Zwei  international-statistische  Fragen, 
versuchsweise  beantwortet,”  1879. — He  further 
published  in  the  Zeitschr.  /.  d.  gcs.  Staateip. 
1853,  “Die  amtliche  Statistik  und  das  st.a- 
tistische  Bureau  im  Konigreich  Sachsen  mit  einem 
Blick  auf  die  statistische  Centralkonimi.ssion  in 
Brussel  ” — in  the  Bulletin  de  Vlnstitut  inlcrtuU. 
de  statist.,  vol.  ii.,  Rome,  1887,  “Rapport  sur  la 
cousommation  comme  niesure  de  bien-etre  des 
individus  des  families  et  des  nations  ” ; — vol.  ix. 
Rome,  1895-96,  “Die  Leben.skosten  belgischer 
Arbeiterfamilien  friiher  und  jetzt.  Ermittelt  aus 
Familienhaushaltrechnungen  und  vergleicheml 
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zusammengestellt.”  A number  of  important  Ger- 
man old  statistical  writings  were  collected  by- 
Engel  and  published  in  the  Compte  rendu  of  the 
ix.  International  Statistical  Congress  (Budapest, 
1876-78). 

[See  Economic  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  London, 
1896. — HandwOrterlmch  der  Staatsxoissenschaften, 
giving  a complete  list  of  his  works,  vol.  iii.  1900.] 

ENGELS,  Friedrich  (1820-1895),  born  at 
Barmen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  died  in  England, 
■where  he  had  lived  for  many  years.  The  son 
of  a wealthy  cotton  manufacturer,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  business  for  a considerable  part 
of  his  life.  In  his  economic  activity  he  was 
closely  associated  with  Karl  Marx,  and  his 
most  important  work  was  his  assistance  in  the 
publication  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
Das  Kapital  by  that  author,  of  which  only  the 
first  part  had  appeared  during  the  life  of  Marx. 
The  readers  of  that  book  will  recognise  how 
greatly  it  is  indebted  to  Engels  for  being  issued 
in  an  intelligible  form.  The  Communistic 
Manifesto  of  1848  was  -written  by  the  two 
friends.  Several  of  the  works  of  Engels  are 
published  in  English. 

“ Umrisse  zu  einer  Ki  itik  der  National- 
bkononiie,”  in  the  Deutsch-franzGsischen  Jahr- 
bilchem,  1844,  and  again  in  the  Neue  Zeit,  vol.  ix., 
1890-91. — Die  Lags  der  Arbeitenden  Klasse  in 
England,  Leipzig,  1st  ed.  1845,  reprint,  Stuttgart, 
1892.  TVanslated  into  English,  The  Condition  of 
the  Working  Classes  in  England  in  1844t  New 
York,  1887,  with  a preface  and  appendix,  the 
latter  published  separately  as  The  Working  Class 
Movement  in  America,  New  York,  1887  ; London, 
1888  ; in  German  as  Die  Arbeiterhewegung  in 
Amerika.  — “ Einleitung  iiber  Freihandel,”  a 
speech  delivered  in  Brussels,  1849,  translated 
into  English,  “K.  Marx,  Free  Trade,”  Boston  and 
London,  1889. — Die  preussische  MUitSrfrage  und 
die  deutsche  Arbeiterpartei,  Hamburg,  1865. 
— Der  deutsche  Bauemkrieg,  1875. — Zur  Woh- 
nungsfrage,  3 vols.,  Leipzig,  1872  ; Zurich,  1887. 
— Soziales  aus  Russland,  Leipzig,  1875. — Die 
Entwickdung  des  Sozialismus  von  der  U topic  zur 
Wissenschaft,  Berlin,  1891. — Der  Ursprung  der 
Familie  des  Privateigentums  und  des  Stoats, 
1894. — From  the  Neue  Zeit : “Ueber  den  Biirger- 
krieg  in  Frankreich,”  vol.  ix.,  1890-91.  — “In 
Sachen  Brentano  contra  Marx  wegen  angeblicher 
Citatsfalschung,”  vol.  ix.,  1890-91. — “Marx  und 
Rodbertus,”  vol.  iii.,  1885. — “Der  Sozialismus  in 
Deutschland,”  vol.  x.,  1891-92. — “Ueber  histo- 
rischen  Materialismus,”  vol.  xl.,  1892-93. — “Die 
Bauernfrage  in  Frankreich  und  Deutschland,”  vol. 
xiii.,  1894-95. — Besides  his  work  with  Marx  men- 
tioned above  (Marx,  Capital,  revised  and  edited  by 
F.  Engels,  translated  into  English  by  Moore  and 
Aveling,  London,  1887),  he  also  assisted  him  in  the 
following  works,  writing  prefaces,  introductions, 
etc., — introduction  to  Vor  den  KUlner  Qeschwo- 
renen  1849,  1885 ; — introduction  (on  the  history 
of  the  “ Bundes  der  Kommunisten  ”)  to  Enthiil- 
lungen  HJber  den  Kolner  Kommunistenprozess  1861, 
1885  ; — introduction  to  Lohnarbeit  und  Kapital, 
1891  ; — note  on  Brentano  in  Kapital,  vol.  i.,  1890  ; 


— and  note  on  Rodbertus  in  vol.  ii.,  1885  ; — note 
on  Rodbertus  in  Das  Elend  der  Philosophic,  1885  ; 
— also  introd.,  with  biography  of  the  author  and 
history  of  the  Prussian  peasantry,  to  Wolff’s  Die 
Schlesische  Milliarde,  1886  ; — introduction,  with 
biography  of  author,  to  Borkheim’s  Zur  Erin- 
nerung  an  die  deutschen  Mordspatrioten,  1883. 

[See  UandwSrterbuch  der  Staatsiuissenschaften, 
with  complete  list  of  his  works,  vol.  iii.,  Jena, 
1900.] 

ENGINEERING  TRADES  INDUSTRIAL 
TREATY.  During  the  early  part  of  1907  an 
important  industrial  treaty  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the 
executive  bodies  of  the  “Engineering Employers’ 
Federation  and  the  Engineering  Trade  Unions  * 
as  to  working  conditions  and  avoidance  of  dis- 
putes.” 

This  treaty  was  practically  the  outcome  of 
the  “Terms  of  Settlement”  between  masters 
and  men  arranged  at  the  close  of  the  great 
strike  in  the  engineering  and  ship- building 
trades  of  1897-98.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  of  that  strike  was  that  confederation 
on  both  sides  followed.  While  the  engineer- 
ing employers  united  in  a carefully  arranged 
organisation,  the  various  trade  unions  concerned 
joined  together  in  an  alliance.  These  two  gi’eat 
federations  have  done  much  since  to  keep  the 
peace  between  masters  and  men.  But  it  has 
gradually  been  felt  that  between  two  such 
powerful  organisations  an  agreement  should 
exist  of  a different  nature  from  that  of  the 
“Terms  of  Settlement”  made  when  the  men 
were  the  vanquished  and  the  employers  the 
dictating  parties.  The  revision  of  the  treaty, 
which  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  ten  years,  has  now  been  carried 
out.  To  quote  from  the  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  Financial  and  Commercial  Supplement 
to  the  Times  of  Monday,  April  29,  1907  : It 
is  doubtful  if,  in  all  our  industrial  affairs,  a 
more  comprehensive  and  fair-minded  document 
was  ever  evolved.  Its  principle  is  justice,  and 
its  essence  is  what,  in  trade-union  phraseology, 
is  called  “mutuality.”  It  is  the  product  of 
mutual  respect  engendered  in  the  long  term  of 
peace  since  one  of  the  most  severe  industrial 
wars  on  record.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  note 
as  sounded  in  the  preamble  : — 

“The  representatives  of  the  Engineering  Em- 
ployers’ Federation  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
Engineering  Trade  Unions  on  the  other  hand, 
being  met  in  joint  conference,  and  being  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  each  will  be  best  served  and 
the  rights  of  each  best  maintained  by  a mutual 
agreement,  hereby  decide  to  adopt  measures  to 
avoid  friction  and  stoppage  of  work.” 

This  statement  implies  a “ permanent  abolition 
of  the  militant  element.” 

1 'Dio  engineering  trade  unions  are  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  the  Steam  Engine  Makers’ Society, 
and  the  United  Machine  Workers'  Association. 
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The  present  agreement  carries  out  this  feel- 
ing. “ It  provides  for  the  effective  recognition 
of  trade  unions  and  also  of  non-union  labour.” 

We  quote  from  the  most  important  clauses 
which  define  the  general  principles. 

(1)  The  federated  employers  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  proper  functions  of  the  trade  unions, 
and  the  trade  unions  shall  not  interfere  witli  the 
employers  in  the  management  of  their  business. 

(2)  Every  employer  may  belong  to  the  Federa- 
tion, and  every  workman  may  belong  to  a trade 
union  or  not,  as  either  of  them  may  think  fit. 
Every  employer  may  employ  any  man,  and  every 
workman  may  take  employment  with  any  em- 
ployer, whetlier  the  workman  or  the  employer 
belong  or  not  to  a trade  union  or  to  the  Federa- 
tion respectively.  The  trade  unions  recommend 
all  their  members  not  to  object  to  work  with  non- 
union workmen,  and  the  Federation  recommend 
all  their  members  not  to  object  to  employ  union 
workmen  on  the  ground  that  they  are  members  of 
a trade  union.  No  workman  shall  be  required  to 
make  a declaration  as  to  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
trade  union  or  not. 

(5)  Employers  have  the  right  to  employ  work- 
men at  rates  of  wages  mutually  satisfactory  to  the 
employer  and  the  workman  or  workmen  concerned. 
In  fixing  the  rates  of  skilled  workmen,  the  em- 
ployer shall  have  regard  to  the  rates  prevailing 
in  the  district  for  fully  trained  and  skilled  men. 
Unions,  while  disclaiming  any  right  to  interfere 
with  the  wages  of  workmen  other  than  their  own 
members,  have  the  right  in  their  collective  capacity 
to  arrange  the  rate  of  wages  at  which  their  mem- 
bers may  accept  work.  General  alterations  in  the 
rates  of  wages  in  any  district  shall  be  negotiated 
between  the  employers’  local  association  and  the 
local  representatives  of  the  trade  union  or  unions 
concerned. 

(6)  There  shall  be  no  recognised  proportion  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen,  but  it  shall  be  open  to 
the  unionists  to  bring  forward  for  discussion  the 
proportion  of  apprentices  generally  employed  in 
the  whole  federated  area.  An  apprentice  shall 
be  afforded  facilities  for  acquiring  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  branch  of  trade  he  adopts,  and 
shall  be  encouraged  to  obtain  a theoretical  know- 
ledge thereof  as  far  as  circumstances  permit. 

(7)  Selection,  training,  and  employment  of 
operatives  and  manning  of  machine  tools  : — 

Employers  have  the  right  to  select,  train,  and 
employ  those  whom  they  consider  best  adapted  to 
the  various  operations  carried  on  in  their  work- 
shops, and  to  pay  them  according  to  their  ability 
as  workmen.  Employers,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  most  economical  production, 
whether  by  skilled  or  unskilled  workmen,  have 
full  discretion  to  appoint  the  men  they  consider 
suitable  to  work  all  their  machine  tools,  and  to 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  they  shall 
be  worked.  The  Federation  recommend  their 
members  that,  when  they  are  carrying  out  changes 
in  their  workshops  which  wilt  result  in  displace- 
ment of  labour,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  case  of  the  workmen  who  may  bo  displaced, 
with  a view,  if  possible,  of  retaining  their  services 
on  the  work  affected  or  finding  other  employment 
for  them. 


(8)  With  a view  to  avoid  disputes,  deputations 
of  workmen  shall  be  received  by  their  employers, 
by  appointment,  for  mutual  discussion  of  any 
question  in  the  settlement  of  which  both  parties 
are  directly  concerned ; or  it  shall  be  competent 
for  an  official  of  the  trade  union  to  approach  the 
local  secretary  of  the  Employers’  Association  wiih 
regard  to  anysuch  question ; or  it  shall  be  competent 
for  either  party  to  bring  the  question  before  a local 
conference  to  be  held  between  the  local  association 
of  employers  and  the  local  representatives  of  the 
trade  unions.  In  the  event  of  either  party  desiring 
to  raise  any  question,  a local  conference  for  this 
purpose  may  be  arranged  by  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Employers’  Association  or  of  the 
trade  union  concerned,  as  the  case  may  be,  . . . 
There  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  either  of  a partial 
or  of  a general  character,  but  work  shall  proceed 
under  the  current  conditions  until  the  procedure 
provided  for  above  has  been  carried  through. 

In  the  constitution  of  conferences  common 
sense  appears  to  have  prevailed.  Satisfiactory 
rules  have  been  made  as  to  the  selection  of 
delegates. 

It  was  decided  that,  ‘ ‘ An  employer  who 
refuses  to  employ  trade  unionists  will  not  be 
eligible  to  sit  in  conferences.” 

With  regard  to  overtime  and  piece-work,  the 
employers  agree  to  discourage  overtime  (which 
no  rational  employer  favours),  and  no  union 
workman  shall  give  more  than  thirty-two  hours’ 
overtime  in  any  four  weeks  except  in  emer- 
gencies. The  employers  also  conc^e  that  no 
man  on  piece-work  shall  earn  less  than  he  would 
if  he  were  being  rated  according  to  time. 

The  statement  here  given  explains  the  main 
provisions  of  a treaty  which  reflects  credit  on 
the  reason  and  good  sense  of  those  who  have 
drafted  it,  and  which  may  well  stand  as  a pattern 
to  the  whole  industrial  world.  It  assures  the 
“ proper  ” authority  of  the  trade  unions  who 
can  now  afford  to  recognise  what  they  have 
sometimes  attempted  to  ignore  or  destroy — 
freedom  of  employment  and  freedom  of  labour 
— in  other  words,  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
while  trade  union  rights  to  collective  bargaining 
are  established,  the  right  of  employers  to  elect 
and  rate  workmen  according  to  their  ability  or 
industiy,  and  not  merely  according  to  dead- 
level  scale,  is  also  established.  With  regard 
to  machine  tools  the  employers  have  accorded 
the  workmen  the  fi-eedom  which  they  claimed, 
but  they  in  turn  agree  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  case  of  workmen  displaced  by 
the  adoption  of  machine  tools.  The  terms  and 
the  temper  of  the  agreement  on  both  sides  give 
good  hope  of  industrial  peace  and  industrial 
l)rosperity. 

A similar  movement  is  taking  place  in 
America,  where  much  distress  has  been  caused 
by  violent  and  lawless  agitators  and  by  irre- 
sponsible trade  unions  of  a low  stamp.’  Em- 
ployere’  organisations  have  been  formed  to  meet 
’ See  Engineering  Supplement,  Times,  July  17,  IPOT. 
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and  avert  these  evils  all  over  the  United  States, 
the  largest  being  that  of  Chicago,  including 
3000  to  4000  firms  employing  about  200,000 
men  and  with  a united  capital  of  about 
£50,000,000.  This  association  differs  from 
those  formed  in  England,  which  include  busi- 
nesses of  one  kind  only,  in  being  a federation 
of  smaller  associations  of  individual  trades 
united  under  one  organisation.  It  originated 
about  the  year  1902  when  representatives  of 
the  great  firms  of  Chicago  met  together  to 
discuss  how  to  deal  with  the  unbearable 
tyranny  of  certain  trade  unions  and  labour 
organisations,  and  decided  to  enter  into  a 
mutual  defensive  alliance  pledged  to  stand  by 
any  one  of  the  firms  concerned  in  the  event  of 
attack. 

A central  body,  “The  Citizens’  Industrial 
Association  of  America,”  has  since  been  formed 
of  aU  associations  having  similar  views,  one 
of  their  principal  objects  being  to  educate  the 
public,  and  especially  working  men,  by  means 
of  literatoe,  lectures,  etc.,  so  that  they  may 
understand  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  and  be  intellectually  equipped 
to  withstand  the  misleading  influence  of  un- 
scrupulous or  ignorant  agitators.  Their  work 
is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  instruc- 
tion. The  associations  maintain  much  the 
same  principles  as  the  Engineering  Federation 
of  Great  Britain.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  “Open  Shop,”  by  which  is  meant  the 
power  of  masters  to  employ  union  or  non-union 
men  without  discrimination.  They  also  strive 
for  the  suppression  of  “sympathetic  strikes,” 
that  is  to  say,  the  practice — far  less  common  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States — of  declaring 
a strike  in  one  trade  because  there  happens  to 
be  one  in  another,  though  quite  unconnected. 
It  is  also  desired  to  prevent  restriction  of  output, 
and  of  the  number  of  apprentices.  Finally,  some 
of  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Legal  Department,  which 
during  the  year  November  1905  to  November 
1906  considered  and  handled  “2007  cases, 
both  civil  and  criminal.  A large  proportion  of 
these  cases  were  criminal  ones,  growing  out  of 
the  recent  teamsters’  strike  in  Chicago.  The 
total  number  of  convictions  arising  out  of  that 
strike  were  803,  of  which  725  were  cases  of 
violence  against  members  of  the  association. 
No  effort  was  made  to  obtain  severe  punish- 
ments, the  general  principle  followed  being 
that  it  is  the  certainty  rather  than  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  that  deters  crime.  Many 
prosecutions  were  instituted  against  union  men, 
although  the  evidence  was  weak,  simply  for  the 
moral  effect  of  the  prosecution.  The  attorney 
for  the  association  claims  that  because  of  these 
prosecutions  union  men  have  far  more  respect 
for  the  law  to-day  than  in  previous  years.” 
These  views,  like  those  of  the  similar  associa- 
tions of  England,  are  by  no  means  unreasonable. 


They  are  prepared  to  treat  labour  organisations 
with  great  fairness  and  openness  as  long  as  the 
latter  are  in  their  turn  reasonable  and  law- 
abiding.  As  in  England,  their  primary  objects 
are  industrial  freedom,  the  avoidance  of  labour 
disputes  and  of  the  stoppage  of  trade,  and  they 
claim,  no  doubt  with  great  justice,  that  they 
have  already  inculcated  a better  understanding 
of  the  points  at  issue  and  strongly  influenced 
public  feeling  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  much  our  in- 
dustries and  also  the  workmen  employed  in 
them  have  lost  through  the  unwillingness  in 
years  gone  by  of  men  of  ability  to  expend  their 
energies  and  their  fortunes  in  businesses  in  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  trade  unions. 

[See  Arbitration  between  Employers 
AND  Employed  ; Conciliation,  Boards  of  ; 
CoNSEiLS  DE  Prud’hommes  ; Employers  and 
Employed  ; Industry,  Captains  of  ; Labour 
AND  Capital  ; Strikes  ; Trade  Unions  ; and 
in  the  Appendix  Copartnership  ; Trade 
Unions  and  Strikes  ; Unemployed.] 

EXPORTS,  INVISIBLE.  The  large  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  in  the  trade  of  this 
countiy  has  long  been  a subject  of  remark. 
How  can  the  difference  between  these  tivo  sets 
of  figures  be  accounted  for  ? 

The  figures  of  recent  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Total 

Imports. 

Total 

Exports. 

Excess  of 
Imports. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

£ 

523.000. 000 

522.000. 000 

528.000. 000 

543.000. 000 

551.000. 000 

565.000. 000 

£ 

354.000. 000 

348.000. 000 

349.000. 000 

360.000. 000 

371.000. 000 

408.000. 000 

£ 

169.000. 000 

174.000. 000 

179.000. 000 

183.000. 000 

180.000. 000 
157,000,000 

The  excess  of  the  imports  over  the  exports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  larger  for  the  year 
1900  than  it  had  been  any  year  before.  This 
excess  increases  in  the  main  progressively. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  figures  were  but  a quarter 
of  what  they  are  now.  To  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  the  phenomenon,  we  have,  in 
the  first  place,  to  remember  that  while  the 
value  of  the  imports  is  coiTectly  stated,  the 
value  of  the  exports  is  necessarily  understated, 
and  that  largely.  The  figures  stating  the 
cost  of  the  exports  are  taken  from  the 
declarations  made  either  by  the  owner  of  the 
goods  or  the  agent  who  forwards  them  for 
shipping  abroad.  It  can  neither  include  the 
profit  which  the  exporter  expects  to  make,  nor 
the  whole  of  the  cost  of  conveying  the  goods 
to  their  destination.  Into  these  heads  many 
items  are  brought  which  few  people  unconnected 
with  business  would  ever  think  of.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  whole  expense  of  agency, 
no  small  charge  in  itself.  The  cost  of  freight 
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is  very  large.  Ships  are  very  perisliable.  They 
become  rapidly  out  of  date ; they  require 
constant  repair.  The  payment  for  freight 
provides,  among  other  things,  practically  the 
cost  of  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
navigation  of  those  powerful  lines  of  enormous 
steamers  which  connect  this  country  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Sir  R.  Giffen,  who  gave  the 
amounts  received  in  this  manner  the  name  of 
“ Invisible  Exports,’’  about  1904  estimated 
these  in  the  form  of  earnings  of  ships,  com- 
missions, and  brokerage  as  not  less  than 
£100,000,000  a year. 

Besides  these  amounts  which  do  not  appear 
in  our  ordinary  statistics,  there  are  the  pay- 


ments of  the  annual  interest  due  on  the  capital 
which  was  exported  many  yeare  back  and 
invested  abroad.  Tliese  are  estimated  as  beinfr 
some  £60,000,000  a year.  We  need  not  pursue 
the  subject  further  into  detail,  but  we  think 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  explain  that  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  of  our  exports 
and  imports  which  occasionally  puzzles  the 
untrained  reader  of  the  official  statistics  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  largely  a matter  of 
account. 

Sir  R.  GiflFen,  Essays  in  Finanu,  First  Series 
1880,  Second  Series  1886 ; Belli  — Economic 
Inquiries  and  Studies,  two  vols.,  1904,  BelL 


FERRARA,  Fkancesco  (1810-1900),  born  in 
Palermo,  died  in  V enice.  Italians  consider  him 
their  best  Economist  of  the  19th  century. 

Ferrara’s  works  have  been  nearly  all  collected 
in  four  large  volumes,  published  by  the  Unione 
Tipograjica  editrice  of  Turin,  1889-91.  This  publi- 
cation, however,  never  had  his  consent,  although 
he  could  not  legally  oppose  it.  To  Ferrara  is  due 
the  renewal  of  economic  study  in  Italy.  He 
obtained  this  result  by  putting  into  the  hands  of 
Italian  students  translations  of  acollection  of  all  the 
principal  foreign  writers  on  economics,  and  etliting 
the  Biblioteca  dell’ Economista,  with  historical  and 
critical  prefaces,  constituting  a complete  treatise 
on  economics.  Prom  Sicily,  where  he  had  been 
imprisoned  in  1848,  and  soon  after  liberated  by 
the  successful  revolution,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Turin  to  offer  the  throne  of  Sicily  to  the  second 
son  of  Charles  Albert.  He  could  not  return  to 
Sicily  where  the  Bourbons  had  re-established  their 
government.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento,  which  paper  was  edited  by  Cavour.  On 
the  16tti  of  November  1849,  he  gave  his  inaugural 
speech  at  the  university  of  Turin,  where  he 
taught  till  1869.  This  speech  proclaimed  him  then 
and  there  as  an  economist  superior  to  any  other 
Italian  economist  ever  since  the  times  of  Galiani, 
Genovbsi,  Verri,  Gioja,  etc.,  and  superior  to 
SCIALO.IA,  his  predecessor  in  the  chair  of  Turin, 
and  to  Pellegrino  Rossi,  who  had  been  teaching  at 
the  Institute  in  Paris  and  had  just  been  murdered 
in  Rome.  In  the  ten  years  during  whieh  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  political  economy  in  Turin 
his  time  was  exclusively  taken  up  by  scientific  work,  1 
and  we  owe  to  this  period  his  writings  on  the  ! 
theory  of  value,  in  which  many  of  the  most  recent  \ 
views  are  anticipated,  on  material  and  immaterial  i 
products,  in  which  this  problem,  so  difficult  to  j 
many  writers,  seems  definitively  settled,  on  net  and  j 
gross  produce,  on  wages,  on  economic  crises,  on  ' 
money,  on  free  trade  and  protection,  on  bank.s,  i 
and  banking,  etc.  Into  this  period  fall  also  his  ■ 
historical  and  critical  explanations  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Mercantile  School,  the  Physiocrats,  A.  ' 
Smith,  of  Smith’s  successors,  Ricardo,  Malthhs,  ' 
Say,  etc.  Ferrara’s  lectures  were  collected  on  two 
occasions  by  students  of  his,  in  1866-67,  and  1857-  ^ 
68,  but  in  a very  inadequate  way.  Ini  859  he  liad  to  ' 


resign,  accused  of  having  offended  against  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  his  lectures.  He  was  offered  a chair 
at  Bologna  and  at  Pisa,  and  preferred  going  to  Pisa. 
From  here,  however,  he  was  soon  called  to-Sicily, 
occupied  by  the  Italians  in  1860,  and  he  there 
took  charge  of  a branch  of  the  financial  administra- 
tion. Soon  afterwards  he  entered  parliament.  He  ' 
prepared  the  bill  for  the  grist-tai  (see  Macisato), 
the  bill  for  the  general  tax  on  all  income  not  already 
taxed  by  the  land  tax  and  the  tax  on  houses — 
imposta  di  ricchezza  mobile — spoke  and  wrote  on 
inconvertible  paper  money,  on  banks  of  issue,  was 
minister  of  finance  for  a short  time,  and  retired 
in  1875  from  active  politics  to  Venice,  taking  the 
directorship  of  the  first  Superior  School  of  Com- 
merce founded  in  Italy.  There  he  returned  to 
science  and  to  teaching,  remaining  a deputy  till 
1880,  when  he  was  made  a senator.  The  Superior 
School  of  Commerce  in  Venice,  besides  forming  , 
merchants,  has  sections  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
train  future  consuls,  teachers  of  political  economy, 
and  accountants.  Through  these  sections  a large 
number  of  scholars  of  Ferrara  are  disseminated 
in  the  several  branches  of  public  administration, 
or  are  managing  directors  in  commercial  concerns. 
Ferrara,  as  a teacher,  had  the  same  conspicuous 
quality  that  Cairnks  had  — to  make  the  most 
complex  problems  appear  so  clear  and  simple, 
by  reducing  them  to  a few  fundamental  force-s. 
that  his  solutions  of  problems  remained  indelibly 
impressed  in  the  minds  of  scholars,  and  his  method 
of  working  became  a mental  habit  with  his  pupOs. 

In  polemics  he  was  most  formidable  through  his 
masterly  use  of  irony.  He  often  had  occasion  to 
make  use  of  this  quality,  and  rarely  avoided  these 
occasions.  As  a strenuous  free-trader  and  person.al 
friend  of  Cobden,  the  reviews  and  papers  of  the 
time  .are  full  of  polemical  articles.  He  also  strongly 
opposed  the  teaching  of  the  Socialists  of  the 
Chair,  imported  from  Germany  after  the  famous 
Congress  of  Eisenach  in  1874.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing Italian  economists,  such  as  Lampertioo,  Cossa, 
Luzzatti,  having  shown  sympathy  with  socialism 
of  the  chair,  historicism,  relativity  of  economic 
laws,  etc.  (see  Relativity,  Princitle  of),  and 
having  founded  in  Milan  an  economic  aasociation. 
Ferrara  created  the  Adam  Smith  society  in  Flor- 
ence, with  Martello,  Pareto,  Peruzzi,  Magliani,  . 
and  others,  and  wrote  on  that  occasion,  among 
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other  things,  a pamphlet  against.  Laiupertico,  a 
masterpiece  of  Italian  literature,  apart  from  its 
value  as  an  economic  memoir.  His  writings  are 
too  numerous  to  be  quoted  here.  A good  biblio- 
graphy has  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  Bertolini 
and  published  in  the  Oioniale  degli  Economisti  for 
January  1895,  pp.  45-58.  Ferrara  was  then 
living,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  anything 
important  has  been  added  to  the  list.  M.  p. 

FIRMS,  PUBLIC  REGISTER.  See  Part- 
nership ; Limited  Partnerships  Act  1907> 
and  Style  or  Trade  Name,  in  Appendix. 

FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  The.  The  pressure  of  poj)ulation 
on  the  means  of  subsistence — a question  which 
at  one  time  seriously  disturbed  the  minds  of 
economists  and  statesmen — has  in  the  United 
Kingdom  long  since  reached  a stage  which,  if 
these  islands  were  dependent  upon  their  own 
resources,  would  be  most  serious.  The  opening 
up  of  new  countries  accompanied  by,  or  conse- 
quent upon,  the  development  of  rapid  and  cheap 
means  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  has  rendered  the  supply  of  food  to  nearly 
forty-five  millions  of  people  easier  and  more 
regular  than  it  was  a century  ago  to  about 
fifteen  millions.  Food  in  this  country  was 
never  more  plentiful,  and  the  risk  of  starvation 
from  absolute  scarcity  was  never  less  than  it  is 
in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  any  difficulty  arising  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  ever-increasing  population 
for  sustenance,  their  individual  requirements 
have  enormously  extended.  The  consumption 
of  food  per  head  is  probably  actually  larger  in 
amount,  and  is  much  more  varied.  The  national 
dietary  now  comprises  many  articles  which 
were  unknown  to  our  grandfathers,  or  restricted 
as  luxuries  to  very  few. 

The  total  amount  of  food  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  make  any  close  estimate  of  its  amount.  The 
returns  of  produce  annually  collected  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  are  confined  to  the  chief 
farm  crops,  which  include  Wheat  and  Potatoes, 
the  two  products  of  which  the  consumption  Ls 
greatest.  The  returns  of  farm  animals  provide 
a basis  for  calculating  the  home  supply  of  meat 
and  dairy  products,  and  estimates  of  these  have 
been  made  by  a Committee  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society.  The  following  approximate  esti- 
mate, * based  as  far  as  possible  on  the  returns 
of  the  three  years  1904-6,  of  the  amount  of 
produce  sold  off  the  farms  of  theUnited  Kingdom 
annually  for  human  consumption  presents  as 
complete  a statement  as  is  at  present  available. 


Wheat  . 
Barley  . 
Oats 
Peas 


Cwts. 

23,000  000 
20,000,000 
2,000,000 
100,000 


' 1 Bee  “The  Food  Production  of  British  Farms,"  Journal 
Bmjal  Agriadlural  Society,  vol.  64. 


VOL.  Ill 


Potatoes 

Other  Vegetables 
Fruit  . 

Meat 
Milk  . 

Cheese  aud  Butter 
Poultry  and  Eggs 


Cwts. 

90.000. 000 

27.500.000 

14.500.000 

25.000. 000 

56.000. 000 

4.500.000 

3.500.000 


These  quantities,  it  is  to  be  observed,  represent 
not  the  total  production  of  the  land,  but  that 
proportion  of  it  which  is  estimated  as  being 
used  for  human  food.  In  the  case  of  barley 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  quantity  is  made 
into  beer,  the  amount  used  for  human  consump- 
tion otherwise  being  reckoned  at  not  more  than 
one-tenth.  Game  and  rabbits  are  not  included 
in  this  list,  while  a very  considerable  item  in 
the  national  food  supply — fish — -is  altogether 
excluded.  Not  reckoning  the  products  of  inland 
waters  or  shell  fish,  the  quantity  of  fish  landed 
annually  on  our  coasts  is  about  20,000,000 
cwts.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a large 
quantity  of  food  is  produced  in  private  gardens 
and  consumed  by  the  producers,  which  cannot 
be  included  in  a general  estimate  of  the  output 
of  the  land,  but  which  nevertheless  forms  in 
the  aggregate  a very  substantial  contribution 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  nation. 

The  food  supplies  which  come  in  ever-increas- 
ing volume  to  our  ports  may  be  shortly  cata- 
logued from  the  Trade  Returns,  the  average  of 
the  three  years  1904-6  being  taken.  The  chief 
items  are  : — 


Wheat  and  Flour  (as  Wheat)  . 
Rice,  Sago,  and  other  farina- 
ceous substances 
Potatoes  .... 

Raw  Fruit  (except  Bananas) 
and  Nuts  .... 
Meat  (live  and  dead) 

Butter ..... 
Margarine  .... 
Cheese  .... 

MUk  (condensed)  . 

Fre.sh  Milk  and  Cream  . 

Lard  ..... 
Sugar  ..... 


Cwts. 

115.000. 000 

11,100,000 

5.830.000 

13.360.000 

20.000. 000 

4.242.000 

1.050.000 

2.545.000 
902,000 

11,000 

1.964.000 

31.665.000 


To  this  statement  should  be  added  2,305,000 
thousands  of  eggs,  8,000,000  bushels  of  onions, 
and  5,358,000  bunches  of  bananas,  as  well  as  an 
uncertain  but  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  barley,  oats,  and  peas  which  are  directly 
consumed  as  food.  A considerable  quantity  of 
imported  barley  is  used  for  malting,  but  probably 
a great  part  is  utilised  as  food  for  stock. 
No  account  is  taken  of  the  imports  of  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  wine,  spirits,  and  other  beverages 
which  ought  properly  to  be  included  in  tlie 
food  supply. 

Without  attempting  too  close  a calculation — 
which  the  data  do  not  justify — of  the  proportion 
of  our  total  supplies  of  food  which  are  produced 
at  home  and  abroad  respectively,  it  will  suffice 
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to  note  the  relation  in  the  case  of  a few  principal 
items.  Thus  we  obtain  from  extraneous  sources 
about  83  per  cent  of  our  wheat,  45  per  cent 
of  our  meat,  and  60  per  cent  of  our  cheese  and 
butter,  while  it  would  also  appear  (though  this 
is  a very  uncertain  figure)  that  nearly  half  the 
supplies  of  fi-uit  which  come  into  the  market 
are  of  foreign  or  colonial  origin.  When  to  this 
is  added  the  whole  supply  of  sugar,  as  well  as 
the  supply  of  all  beverages  except  beer,  spirits, 
and  mineral  waters,  the  dependence  of  the 
national  commissariat  on  over-sea  contributions 
is  sufficiently  apparent. 

Under  normal  conditions  of  trade  this 
dependence,  which  is  the  result  of  purely 
economic  causes,  affords  grounds  for  neither 
surprise  nor  anxiety.  Indeed,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  our  sources  of  supply  furnish  a 
substantial  guarantee  against  scarcity.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  reflection  that  the 
reliance  of  four-fifths  of  the  population  for  their 
daily  bread  on  the  uninterrupted  maintenance 
of  over -sea  communications  involves  a risk, 
which,  however  small,  is  nevertheless  appalling 
to  contemplate.  A strict  investment  of  these 
islands,  in  the  sense  in  which  Paris  was  invested, 
is  practically  inconceivable.  It  could  not  begin 
to  come  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  until 
our  fleet  was  over-mastered  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  sea  was  absolutely  lost.  And  in  that 
disastrous  event  it  may  be  argued  that,  as  the 
nation  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  invading 
armies,  it  would  matter  little  if  it  were  conquered 
by  starvation  or  by  assault.  But  without  con- 


GEISSLER,  Dr.  Adolf  (c.  1834-1902),  was, 
like  many  other  German  economists,  originally 
trained  for  another  branch  of  study,  having 
received  a very  thorough  education  in  medi- 
cine. He  also  obtained  a complete  mastery  of 
the  mathematical  theory  of  statistics.  His 
earlier  publications  dealt  with  questions  of 
weakness  and  diseases  of  the  eyesight.  In 
1865  he  produced  a book  dealing  with  injuries 
to  the  eyes  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  practical 
physicians  ; and  this  was  followed  in  1882  by 
one  on  colour-blindness.  Apparently  his  most 
important  economic  work  was  a monograph  on 
the  mortality  and  duration  of  life  among  Saxon 
doctors,  ])ublished  in  1887.  Ho  became  director 
of  the  Royal  Saxon  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  suc- 
cession to  Bohmort,  and  ])ublishod  several  other 
medico-economic  monographs,  on  the  proportion 
of  males  to  females  at  birth,  on  the  influence  of 
mortality  on  tlie  birth-rate,  and  on  the  mortality 
of  invalids.  He  also  published  some  anthropo- 
metrical  studies.  His  cliief  works  were  : — 

Die  Verletzungen  des  Aiiges. — Monographsicht 
mil  hesonderer  Riicksicht  auf  die  BedUr/ni^se  des 
praklischen  Aertzes,  etc.,  1865. — Die  FarhenbUnd- 
heit  ihre  priifungsmethoden  und  ihre  praklische 


templating  such  a catastrophe,  there  is  still  a 
serious  risk,  not  indeed  of  sto-vation,  but  of 
such  a reduction  in  supplies  and  a rise  in  prices 
as  might  materially  affect  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  wage  successful  war.  The  various 
considerations  involved  in  this  proposition 
are  exhaustively  discussed  in  the  Report 
and  Evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Supply  of  Food  and  Rawilaterial  inTime  ofWar, 
and  space  does  not  here  permit  of  more  than  a 
reference  to  the  voluminous  information  therein 
contained.  Amid  much  difference  of  opinion, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a proba- 
bility, if  not  indeed  a certainty,  that  in  the 
event  of  war  with  one  or  more  maritime  powers, 
there  would  be  a panic  rise  of  price,  even  ex- 
ceeding that  estimated  by  D’Avznaxt.  (See 
vol.  i.  of  this  Dictionary,  p.  484  c,  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  498  c.)  Nor,  apart  from  war,  is  the 
possibility  of  a failure  or  serious  shortage  of  the 
harvest,  leaving  all  exporting  countries  with 
little  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  require- 
ments, a contingency  to  be  altogether  ignored. 
While,  therefore,  our  ever-increasing  dependence 
for  the  means  of  subsistence  as  a nation  on 
over-sea  supplies  need  cause  no  alarm  in  times 
of  peace  and  plenty,  it  cannot  fail  to  induce 
misgivings  as  to  a position  in  circumstances 
which,  however  unlikely,  are  by  no  means  im- 
possible. At  any  rate,  it  provides  an  additional 
incentive  on  national  grounds  for  the  adoption 
of  all  practicable  means  for  maintaining  the 
land  of  the  country  in  cultivation  and  increas- 
ing its  productiveness.  R.  u.  R. 


hedeiUung,  1882. — Die  SterblickheU  und  Lebens- 
dauer  die  stUhsisschen  Aertze,  1887.  [See  Econ- 
omic Journal  for  M.arch  1902.]  K.  B.  D. 

GEORGE,  Hexrt  (1839-1897),  was  the  son 
of  a Custom  House  clerk  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  He  left  school  when  less  than 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  after  spending  two 
years  in  a store  went  to  sea  as  a foremast  boy  ; 
when  seventeen  he  returned  and  entered  the 
printing  trade.  In  1858  he  went  to  San 
Francisco,  became  first  a miner,  then  a govern- 
ment insjiector,  and  finally  a journalist.  He 
visited  New  York  in  1 S6S  to  set  up  a telegraphic 
news  bureau  for  a San  Francisco  newspaper. 
Failing  in  his  endeavour  he  returned  to  the 
western  city  the  following  year.  But  his  stay 
in  New  York  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
poverty  which  accompanied  increasing  aggre- 
gate weiilth,  and  two  years  after  his  return 
he  tvrote  a pamphlet  entitled  Our  Land  and 
Land  Policy.  This  did  not  create  much  im- 
pression, but  it  contains  his  leading  idea. 
He  then  set  to  work  to  ]u-ei>are  for  a more 
thorough  study  of  the  problem  and  more 
detailed  exposition,  and  in  1877  the  WTiting  of 
Progress  and  Poverty,  which  appeared  in  1879, 
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was  begun.  This  book  attracted  great  attention, 
and  the  author  soon  found  he  had  many  dis- 
ciples. It  has  since  been  translated  into  all 
the  chief  tongues  of  Europe. 

Progress  and  Poverty  is  “an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  industrial  depressions  and  of  increase 
of  want  with  increase  of  wealth.”  The  increase 
of  productive  power  has  “neither  lessened  the 
toil  of  those  who  most  need  respite,  nor  brought 
plenty  to  the  poor.”  Poverty  is  deepest  and 
the  struggle  for  existence  sharpest  where  “the 
conditions  to  which  material  progress  every- 
where tends  are  most  fully  realised.”  This 
fact  proves  that  the  social  difficulties  existing 
‘ ‘ do  not  arise  from  local  circumstances,  but 
are,  in  some  way  or  another,  engendered  by 
progress  itself.”  The  reason  for  the  growth  of 
poverty  “is  that,  with  increase  in  productive 
power,  rent  tends  to  even  greater  increase,  thus 
producing  a constant  tendency  to  the  bringing 
down  of  wages.”  Rent  and  wages  depend  on 
the  margin  of  cultivation,  rent  “risingas  it  falls, 
and  faUing  as  it  rises”  ; wages  “falling  as  it 
falls,  and  rising  as  it  rises.”  The  true  remedy, 
then,  is  to  make  land  common  property.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  confiscate  the  land, 
“it  is  only  necessary  to  confiscate  rent.” 
“What  I propose  as  the  simple  yet  sovereign 
remedy  . . . is  to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation,” 
“to  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land 
values.  ” The  entire  rent,  earned  and  unearned, 
should  be  confiscated.  When  improvements 
become  indistinguishable  from  the  land  itself 
“the  title  to  improvements  becomes  blended 
with  the  title  to  the  land  ; the  individual  right 
is  lost  in  the  common  right.”  All  that  justice 
or  policy  requires  is  the  separation  of  “the 
value  of  the  clearly  distinguishable  improve- 
ments made  within  a moderate  period,  from  the 
value  of  the  land,  should  they  be  destroyed.” 
The  danger  of  these  opinions  has  become  more 
apparent  as  time  goes  on. 

In  1882  George  wrote  a pamphlet  on  The 
Irish  Land  Question,  took  the  side  of  the  Land 
Leaguers,  and  spoke  for  them.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  propagating  his  philosophy 
by  means  of  books,  newspapers,  agitation,  and 
organisation.  He  made  New  York  his  head- 
quarters, but  made  lecturing  tours  in  America, 
England,  and  Australia.  He  was  a candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York  in  1886  and  1897,  but  during 
the  election  campaign  in  the  latter  year  he  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy.  A biography  has  been 
■written  by  his  son.  George’s  chief  writings  are — 

Our  Land  and  Land  Policy,  1871. — Progress 
and  Poverty,  1879. — The  (Irish)  Land  Question, 
1881. — Social  Problems,  1883. — Protection  and 
Free  Trade,  1885. — The  Condition  of  Labour, 
1891. — A Perplexed  Philosopher,  1892.  — The 
Science  of  Political  Economy  (posthumous  publi- 
cation). An  adverse  criticism  of  the  theory  con- 
tained in  Progress  and  Poverty  appears  in  Con- 
temporary Socialism,  by  Rae.  H.  J. 


GIBBINS,  The  Rev.  Henry  de  Beltgens 
(1865-1897),  born  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 
Colony,  was  educated  at  Bradford  Grammar 
School  and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
obtaining  the  Cobden  University  prize  in  1890. 
After  holding  various  posts  connected  with 
education  in  England,  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Lennox'ville  University,  Canada, 
in  1906,  but  resigned  soon  after  owing  to  ill- 
health  and  returned  to  England.  He  retained 
an  interest  in  economics  during  his  life,  and 
his  works,  which  were  largely  historical,  were 
widely  read  and  popular.  His  Industrial 
History  of  England  went  into  ten  editions  in 
fifteen  years  ; his  Industry  in  England  and 
The  English  People  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
are  both  in  their  third  edition  ; and  he  also 
wrote  The  History  of  Commerce  in  Europe, 
1891,  English  Social  Reformers,  1892,  British 
Commerce  and  Colonies,  1893,  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Progress  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Economics  of  Commerce,  1905,  and  a history  of 
Kidderminster  School,  of  which  he  was  for  a 
time  headmaster.  He  also  edited  the  Social 
Questions  of  To-day  series,  and  frequently 
wrote  in  the  reviews. 

He  contributed  to  this  Dictionary  the  articles 
on  Goldsmiths,  Goldsmiths’  Notes;  Govern- 
ment Regulation  of  Industry,  discussing 
the  earlier  history  of  Taxation  ; Pre-Roman 
Industry  in  Britain,  and  the  Biographies  of 
Richard  Oastler  and  Max  Stirner. 

Mr.  Gibbins’  early  death  by  an  accident  cut 
short  a career  which,  if  prolonged,  might  have 
produced  further  useful  results. 

GOLD,  INCREASE  IN  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF.  It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  and  especi- 
ally of  gold,  during  recent  years  has  increased 
to  an  amount  unknown  before.  We  wish  in 
our  present  remarks  to  discuss  not  only  this 
fact,  but  also  some  of  the  results  to  business, 
and  particularly  to  banking,  which  wll  naturally 
follow.  These  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  The 
increase  in  amount  has  been  more  than  was  antici- 
pated, while  the  influence  of  the  increased  supply 
has  been  in  some  respects  different  from  what 
has  been  expected.  Some  people  have  thought 
that  changes  in  price  would  result  which  would 
coiTespond  in  some  degree  with  what  occuiTed 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  when  the  gold 
discoveries  of  California  and  Australia  surprised 
the  world.  But  history  has  on  this  occasion 
not  repeated  itself,  and  very  remarkable  differ- 
ences have  been  noticed  between  what  has  oc- 
currednow  and  what  took  place  then.  Cairnes’s 
Essays  on  the  Gold  Question  are  the  best  chronicle 
of  what  occurred  after  the  gold  discoveries  in 
Australia.  A general  rise  of  prices  took  place. 
Butchers’  meat  and  most  other  animal  and 
agricultural  products  rose  greatly  in  pi  ice.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  the  recent  gold  discoveries, 
producing  a yield  largely  in  excess  of  those  of 
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half  a century  since,  which  alarmed  the  French 
economist,  M.  Chevalier,  so  greatly,  and 
had  an  influence  on  the  judgment  of  Richard 
CoBDEN,  no  similar  effect  on  prices  has  at  present 
followed.  Sauerbeck’s  Index  N umber  shows  that 
at  the  present  time  the  prices  of  articles  of 
food  are  distinctly  lower  than  they  were  thirty 
years  since,  and  prices  generally  stand  very  nearly 
at  the  level  at  which  they  were  marked  then. 
The  annual  production  of  gold  recorded  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  now  as  it  was  at  that  period, 
as  the  tables  which  will  be  found  farther  on 
in  this  paper  show  conclusively,  and  the 
coinages  of  gold  have  even  been  larger  in  pro- 
j)ortion.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  banking 
also  has  developed  itself  very  largely  during 
the  period  now  under  discussion,  and  one  result 
of  banking  is  to  economise  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals,  thus  assisting  the  development 
of  credit,  which  has  always  so  great  an  effect 
on  prices. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  has  been 
the  reason  of  the  difl'erent  effect  of  similar  events 
at  different  periods  ? A good  deal  of  information 
on  this  point  can  be  obtained  from  the  interest- 
ing summary  of  monetary  events  published 
annually  in  the  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint  and  from  the  tables  which 
the  reports  contain.  The  fact  is  simply  this : 
the  use  of  gold  as  a standard  and  as  currency 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  amount 
produced.  We  must  carry  our  retrospect  some 
distance  back.  Within  the  last  thirty  years 
all  the  great  countries  of  the  world  have  adopted 
either  gold  as  a standard,  or  the  use  of  gold  in 
a manner  which  practically  has  the  same  influence 
in  promoting  the  use  of  gold  as  a medium  of 
exchange.  Germany  was  the  first  great  countiy 
of  Europe  to  make  the  change.  The  funda- 
mental coinage  laws  were  those  of  Dec.  4,  1871, 
and  July  9,  1873.  Before  that  time  the 
currency  of  Germany  was  mainly  silver,  the 
coinage  being  of  great  complexity. 

Meanwhile  all  the  countries  forming  the 
Latin  Union,  which  includes  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  and  has  probably 
the  largest  gold  coinage — in  the  20  and  10 
franc  piece — in  the  world,  are  legally  bi- 
metallic ; but  as  the  private  coinage  of  silver 
was  suspended  (in  Franco  and  Belgium  in 
1873),  and  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governments  concerned,  the  only  important 
coinage  is  of  gold.  These  countries  may 
therefore  be  regai-ded  as  gold  coinage  countries, 
'riio  change  from  the  use  of  silver  to  gold  has 
taken  a considerable  time  to  biing  about  in  the 
Latin  Union,  the  last  monetary  convention 
among  the  countries  of  the  Union  having  been 
that  of  1885.  The  condition  of  matters  in 
these  countries  is  somewhat  like  that  of  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  For 
many  years  the  use  of  gold  prevailed  here, 
though  legally  the  double  standard  was  in  force. 


In  the  Unitefl  States  an  Act  of  Congress,  of 
the  14th  March  1900,  expressly  declared  the 
gold  standard  to  be  the  legal  standard  of  value 
with  which  a parity  must  be  maintained  by  all 
other  forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  by  that 
country.  {United  Slates  Mint  Report,  1900,  p. 
149.) 

Russia  in  1897,  India  in  1899  (at  the  rate  of 
15  rupees  to£l  sterling,  thus  making  the  silver 
rupee  worth  Is.  4d.),  Austria-Hungary  in  1892, 
the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union  (Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway)  in  1873,  have  all  adopted 
gold.  Holland  also  is  on  a gold  Bystem,  the 
coinage  of  silver  having  been  suspended  at  the 
same  date  as  in  France  and  Belgium-  Italy, 
which  had  long  a large  over -issue  of  paper, 
suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  in  1875,  and  is 
now  on  the  same  level  as  France  and  Belginui. 

The  following  countries  adopted  gold  at  the 
dates  mentioned  : — Costa  Rica,  1896  ; Japan, 
1897  ; Ecuador,  1900 ; Panama,  1903  ; Colombia, 
1903  ; Mexico,  1905.  Chile  adopted  gold  in 
1895,  but  a year  or  two  afterwards  she  suspended 
the  gold  standard.  Peru  has  ceased  to  coin 
silver  sin  cel897, except  recoinages  into  fraction  al 
money.  Gold  coin  to  the  value  of  £369,841 
was  coined  in  Peru  during  the  years  1903-5, 
but  this  small  issue  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  repeated. 

Having  thus  indicated  in  a general  way  the 
principal  events  which  have  influenced  the  tise 
of  gold  as  a standard,  or  as  the  coin  in  general 
use,  we  learn  from  this  rough  summary  of  history 
what  has  occurred,  which  is  briefly  this.  The 
United  Kingdom  was,  down  to  the  year  1870, 
the  onlyimportantcountry  with  a gold  standard. 
At  the  present  time  all  the  important  countries 
of  the  world  use  gold. 

We  will  proceed  to  give  all  the  particulars 
we  can  as  to  the  production  and  use  of  gold. 

Table  I.  gives  the  estimated  production  of 
gold  from  the  year  1841  to  1905.  1844  is  the 

date  of  our  Bank  Act  in  England,  and  is  taken 
as  indicating  the  commencement  of  the  modern 
banking  sj’stem. 

This  table  enables  us  to  see  to  what  an 
extent  the  circumstances  of  the  world  in  respect 
to  the  supply  of  gold  have  altered  since  that 
date.  The  table  commences  with  the  annual 
average  of  production  for  the  years  1841-1850. 
The  columns  of  projiortional  figures  enable  us 
to  trace  the  cour.«e  of  events,  taking  the  first 
ten  years  as  equalling  100.  From  this  jioint 
the  table  is  divided  into  periods  of  five  years. 
The  result  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California, 
1848,  and  Australia,  1851,  are  shoivn  by  the 
rise  of  the  proportional  figure  from  100  to  an 
average  of  more  than  350  ; that  is  to  say, 
fully  three  and  a half  times  within  five  years. 
This  projiortion  is  continued  in  the  main  for 
the  next  forty  years.  About  1891  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  began  to  receive  a considerable 
imjietus,  princijially  from  South  Africa,  and  in 
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the  last  five  years  tlie  annual  production  was 
nearly  nine  times  as  large  as  in  the  years 
1841-1850.  Great  as  this  increase  has  been, 
larger  figures  are  expected  by  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States.  The  Eeport  of  November 
1905  contains  an  estimate  that  “an  increase 
to  our  stock  of  gold  within  twenty  years  of 
§15,000,000,000  [£3,000,000,000]  need  not 
surprise  us.”  Comparing  these  figures  with 
the  estimated  production  from  1841  to  1905,  it 
means  that  in  twenty  years  from  this  time  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
world  'iN’ill  have  received  an  increase  of  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  whole  production  in  the 
sixty  years  from  1841  to  1905  {Report  on  the 
Production  of  the  Predoue  Metals,  United  States 
Treasury,  1905). 

Table  1. — Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the 
World  since  1841,  in  Periods  of  Five  Years. 


Gold. 


Years. 

Annual 
Average  for 
Period. 

Proportion 
of  each 
group  to 
1841-1850. 
1841-1850 
= 100. 

Total  for 
Period. 

1841-1850 

£7,289,000 

100 

£72,786,000 

1851-1855 

26,503,000 

S68 

132,513,000 

1856-1860 

26,817,000 

sn 

134,083,000 

1861-1865 

24,598,000 

SUl 

122,989,000 

1866-1870 

25,923,000 

S60 

129,614,000 

1871-1875 

23,115,000 

S21 

115,577,000 

1876-1880 

22,917,000 

318 

114,586,000 

1881-1885 

19,823,000 

S75 

99,116,000 

1886-1890 

22,579,000 

SIS 

112,895,000 

1891-1895 

82,589,000 

ASS 

162,947,000 

1896-1900 

51,460,000 

71A 

257,801,000 

1901-1905 

64,412,000 

89U 

322,060,000 

£1,776,467,000 

Silver. 


Tears. 

Annual 
Average 
Coining 
Value 
for  Period. 

Proportion 
of  each 
group  to 
1841-1850. 
1841-1850 
= 100. 

Total  for 
Period. 

1841-1850 

£6,488,000 

100 

£64,880,000 

1851-1855 

7,365,000 

llA 

36,834,000 

1856-1860 

7,524,000 

116 

37,618,000 

1861-1865 

9,154,000 

lAl 

45,772,000 

1866-1870 

11,183,000 

171 

55,665,000 

1871-1875 

16,373,000 

!B2 

81,864,000 

1876-1880 

20,870,000 

SIA 

101,861,000 

1881-1885 

23,791,000 

S67 

1 18,955,000 

1886-1890 

28,163,000 

ASS 

140,815,000 

1891-1895 

40,748,000 

618 

203,742,000 

1896-1900 

42,846,000 

661 

214,229,000 

1901-1905 

42,674,000 

657 

213,370,000 

£1,815,595,000 

Meanwhile  the  demonetisation  of  silver  has 
continuously  gone  on  ; but  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  annual  production  of  that  metal  has 
increased,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
gold,  during  the  same  time.  The  annual  average 


production,  which  was  £6,500,000  in  the  years 
1841-1850,  reaches  nearly  £43,000,000  in  the 
peiiod  1901-1905,  being  more  than  six  times, 
nearly  seven  times,  as  large  as  in  the  earlier 
period. 

We  cannot  trace  the  coinages  of  the  world 
farther  back  than  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Table  II. — Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver  of  the 
Mints  of  the  Wmld,  1876-1905. 


Years. 

Gold  Coinage 

Silver  Coinage 

Value. 

Value. 

1876  . 

£42,624,000 

£2.5,315,000 

1877  . 

. 40,323,000 

22,872,000 

1878  . 

37,677,000 

32,238,000 

1879  . 

18,161,000 

20,978,000 

1880  . 

29,946,000 

16,922,000 

1881  . 

29,403,000 

21,602,000 

22,167,000 

1882  . 

19,939,000 

1883  . 

20,969,000 

21,861,000 

1884  . 

19,886,000 

19,166,000 

1885  . 

19,162,000 

26,353,000 

1886  . 

. 18,928,000 

24,971,000 

1887  . 

24,999,000 

32,682,000 

1888  . 

26,966,000 

26,984,000 

1889  . 

33,780,000 

27,873,000 

1890  . 

29,850,000 

30,459,000 

1891  . 

23.907.000 

34.495.000 

27,669,000 

1892  . 

31,103,000 

1893  . 

46,484,000 

27,691,000 

1894  . 

45,584,000 

22,619,000 

1895  . 

46,217,000 

26,375,000 

1896  . 

39,180,000 

31,908,000 

1897  . 

. 87,544,000 

33,558,000 

1898  . 

79,096,000 

29,856,000 

1899  . 

93,223,000 

33,246,000 

1900  . 

70,987,000 

37,072,000 

1901  . 

. 49,619,000 

27,783,000 

1902  . 

44,081,000 

38,743,000 

1903  . 

48,099,000 

42,359,000 

1904  . 

91,085,000 

35,302,000 

1905  . 

49,191,000 

£1,261,384,000 

34,644,000 

£850,161,000 

The  statement  of  the  jiroduction  and  consump- 
tion of  gold  in  arts  and  industry,  and  the  coinage 
of  the  world,  given  in  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  do  not  exactly  correspond,  but, 
considering  the  enormous  figures  involved,  they 
are  probably  as  close  an  estimate  as  can  be 
made. 

Table  III. — Production  and  Coinage  of  Gold, 
1895-1905. 


Years. 

Production. 

Coinage  of  the 
Mints  of 

1895  . 

. . £40,081,000 

the  World. 
£AC, 217,000 

1896 

. . 40,450,000 

47.215.000 

57.876.000 

30,180,000 

1897  . 

S7,5AA,000 

1898  . 

79,096,000 

1899  . 

. . 61,345,000 

9S,22S,000 

1900  . 

50,915,000 

70,987,000 

1901  . 

52,198,000 

A9,619,000 

1902  . 

59,209,000 

AA,081,000 

1908  . 

65.105.000 

69.878.000 

A8,099.000 

1904  . 

91,086,000 

1905  . 

76,258,000 

A9,191,000 

£018,530,000 

£698,322,000 

The  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  and 
industry  during  this  period  is  estimated  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  as  having 
been  £157,178,000,  and  the  recoinage  as 
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£113,833,000.  These  figures,  added  to  the 
coinages  that  are  known  of,  amount  collectively 
to  £969,333,000.  How  much  of  the  consump- 
tion in  the  arts  was  of  old  material  cannot  be 
traced.  But  the  statement  makes  it  fairly 
clear  that  a value  fully  equal  to  the  production 
has  been  employed  in  the  coinages  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the 
gi-eat  banks  of  Europe  has  steadily  increased. 
The  annual  average  of  the  total  coin  and 
bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was 
about  £14,600,000  in  1844,  was  £33,300,000 
by  1900.  The  Bank  of  France,  which  possessed 
£46,500,000  in  1877,  held,  in  round  numbers, 
£107,000,000  in  1906,  having  parted  with 
something  like  £7,000,000  in  that  year.  At 
the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  the  gold  held 
on  December  31,  1876,  was  £2,000,000.  This 
had  increased  to  £24,000,000  by  the  end  of 
1906,  having,  like  that  held  by  the  Bank  of 
France,  undergone  a considerable  diminution 
during  the  same  year.  The  stock  of  gold  in 
the  European  banks  on  the  last  day  of  1905  is 
stated  as  follows  in  Table  IV.  : — 

Table  IV. — Stock  of  Gold  in  European  Banks, 
Becember  31,  1905. 


Country. 

1905. 

Bank  of  Prance  . 

£111,091,000 

Germany — Imperial  Bank 

28,680,000 

Local  Banks 

2,239,000 

Bank  of  England  . 

27,522,000 

Banka  of  Scotland 

5,636,000 

Banks  of  Ireland  . 

2,779,000 

Bank  of  Austria-Hungary 

43,541,000 

Bank  of  Belgium  . 

3,783,000 

Bank  of  Bulgaria 

579,000 

4,979,000 

Bank  of  Denmark 

Bank  of  Spain 

14,514,000 

Bank  of  Greece  . 

39,000 

Bank  of  Netherlands  . 

6,446,000 

Bank  of  Italy 

24,009,000 

Bank  of  Naples  . 

5,442,000 

Bank  of  Sicily 

1,660,000 

Bank  of  Norway  . 

1,644,000 

Bank  of  Portugal 

1,042,000 

Bank  of  Boumania 

3,011,000 

Bank  of  Russia  . 

75,887,000 

Bank  of  Finland  . 

888,000 

Bank  of  Servia 

463,000 

Sweden  Royal  Bank  . 

3,667,000 

Bank  of  Switzerland  . 

4,091,000 

£373,632,000 

The  amount  held  by  the  Banks  of  England 
and  Wales  may  be  roughly  estunated  as 
£75,000,000:  thus  about  £450,000,000  was 
hold  by  European  banks  in  1905.  The  total 
stock  of  gold  specie  held  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world  is  estimated,  in  the  reports 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  as 
being  at  the  end  of  1896,  £871,920,000,  and 
in  1905,  £1,296,700,000.  This  estimate 
refers  to  a jiopulation  estimated  as  numbering 
950,000,000  in  1905,  while  in  1896  the  popu- 
lation o('  the  strictly  gold-using  countries  wets 
estimated  in  a similar  way  as  being  297,900,000. 

After  c.xamining  all  these  figures  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  and  the  coinages 
of  the  dilTeront  countries  of  the  world,  we  arc 


led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger  use  of  gold 
for  the  standard  of  value  combined  with  the 
greater  commercial  energy  of  the  present  time, 
as  compared  with  the  i>eriod  of  the  discoveries 
in  California  and  Australia,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  vast  increase  in  specie  has  been 
followed  by  a lowering  in  some  respects,  and 
not  by  a general  rise  in  prices. 

Though  the  production  is  so  enormously 
increased,  the  population  which  makes  use  of  a 
gold  standard  is  also  proportionately  more 
increased.  The  gold  coin  is  no  longer  accumu- 
lated in  two  or  three  small  centres,  but  it  is 
diffused  over  the  whole  world.  To  a great 
extent  also  gold  has  taken  the  place  of  silver 
as  the  standard  of  value  and  as  the  means  of 
circulation. 

There  is  another  point  which  particularly 
concerns  us  in  England.  The  laiger  the 
number  of  countries  which  employ  gold,  the 
larger  their  seasonal  requirements  of  specie 
become.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  on  a 
small  scale  in  England,  where  the  autumn 
demands  for  holidays  and  harvest  run  up 
probably  to  six  or  eight  millions  sterling  (see 
Autumkal  Drain).  In  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada  the  requirements  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  on  a far  larger  scale,  while  those  which 
follow  on  any  time  of  stringency  run  up  to 
enormous  sums,  as  in  the  autumns  of  1906-7. 
When  these  demands  reach  amounts  which  local 
supplies  are  inadequate  to  meet,  this  country 
is  the  first  to  which  other  nations  turn  as  the 
cheapest  market  for  gold.  Hence,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  increase  in  the  production  and 
the  use  of  gold  will  be  that  greater  demands 
will  be  made  on  London,  •with  the  necessary 
corollary  that  larger  supplies  ■will  have  to  be 
kept  here  to  meet  them  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  position  as  the  Clearing  House  of  the  world. 
But  to  discuss  this  further  would  lead  us  into 
questions  beyond  the  limits  of  these  remarks. 

[Annual  Reports  <f  the  Deputy  Mast-er  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Mini-,  London. — Annual  Re- 
ports qf  the  Director  of  the  Mint  United  States. — 
Production  of  the  Precious  Metals,  Annual  Re- 
ports, United  States. — Report  on  the  Introduction 
qf  the  Gold- Exchange  Standard  into  China  andother 
Silver-using  Countries,  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Oct.  1,  1903,  by  the  Commission  on 
International  Exchange,  Washington.  1903.] 

GOSCHEN,  George  Joachim,  Viscount 
(1831-1907),  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Oxford,  where  he  took  a first  class  in  Literis 
JDunanioribus.  His  father  was  a partner  in 
the  financial  house  of  Friihling  and  Gbschen, 
which  he  joined  immediately  on  his  lea'ving 
Oxford.  He  soon  became  a director  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  entered  Parliament  in 
1863.  Into  Lord  Goschen’s  brilliant  career  in 
Parliament  and  the  many  services  he  rendered 
to  the  country,  especially  as  First  Lord  of  the 
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Admiralty,  it  is  not  the  place  to  enter  here. 
As  an  economist  he  is  known  by  his  masterly 
book  on  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges, 
which,  written  early  in  his  business  life,  is  still 
the  text-book  on  the  subject.  lieports  and 
Speeches  on  Local  Taxation  followed  in  1872, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  books  to  call  attention 
to  this  very  important  subject,  as  important  in 
its  way  as  imperial  taxation.  In  the  volume 
of  Essays  and  Addresses  on  Economic  Questions, 
published  in  1905,  Lord  Goschen  brought 
together  his  most  important  minor  writings 
and  speeches  on  these  subjects,  among  which 
may  be  specially  mentioned  the  address  he 
delivered  in  1883  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Edinburgh  on  Laissez  Faire  and  Government 
Interference,  in  which  he  showed  his  alarm  at 
the  rapid  advance  of  state  socialism.  Besides 
these  Lord  Goschen  read  a paper  before  the 
Institute  of  Bankers  on  April  18,  1883,  on 
The  ProhaMe  Results  of  an  Increase  in  the 
Purchasing  Power  of  Gold.  Speaking  as  he 
did  at  a time  when  the  annual  supply  of  gold 
had  fallen  off  from  £36,000,000  a year  in 
1852,  the  first  year  after  the  gold  discoveries, 
to  about  £20,000,000  a year,  and  following  on 
a fresh  demand  for  the  precious  metal  through 
the  establishment  of  new  gold  currencies 
established  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  occupied  the  minds  of  many  almost  as 
much  as  its  depreciation  had  done  in  1848. 
This  paper  was  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  extremely  difficult  and 
complicated  questions  involved  in  the  then 
position  of  matters.  Lord  Goschen  also  pub- 
lished a biography  of  his  grandfather,  the 
publisher  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

In  1890  the  Royal  Economic  Society  was 


HAGUE  CONFERENCES  (1899 ; 1907). 
The  first  Hague  Conference  was  an  assembly  of 
representatives  from  twenty -six  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  civilised  states  of  the  world.  They 
came  together  at  the  Hague  on  May  18,  1899, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment— the  prime  mover  being  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  II.  of  Russia,  who,  in  August  1898,  had 
proposed  an  International  Conference  with  the 
twofold  aim  of  checking  and  eventually  reduc- 
ing national  armaments,  and  devising  means  (or 
averting  wars  ‘ ‘ by  the  employment  of  pacific 
methods  of  international  diplomacy.”  The 
humanitarian  enthusiasm  of  the  young  Tsar  was, 
of  course,  pronounced  foolish  and  impractical. 
But  public  opinion  was  touched  by  its  dramatic 
expression  and  evident  sincerity ; and  there  were 
statesmen  of  experience  who  felt  that  the  evils 
so  forcibly  described  in  the  Russian  rescript 
were  capable  of  abatement,  if  not  of  removal. 
When  a detailed  programme  was  published  in 


founded.  Lord  Goschen  holding  the  office  of 
president  from  that  year  till  the  date  of  his 
death. 

The  principal  part  of  his  economic  work, 
however,  was  not  done  in  his  writings,  but  in 
Parliament,  where,  after  holding  high  office  under 
various  administrations,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord  Salisbury  being  Prime  Minister, 
and  between  February  1887  and  June  1892 
he  produced  and  carried  through  six  budgets 
in  succession.  In  addition  to  these  he  con- 
ducted in  1888  the  immense  operation  of  the 
conversion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  National 
Debt,  in  round  figures  £558,000,000,  from  3 
per  cent,  first  to  2|  per  cent,  and  then  in  1903 
to  2^  per  cent,  by  which  a saving  of  about 
£2,800,000  a year  was  made.  The  reform  of 
the  gold  coinage,  also  executed  during  his 
term  of  office,  though  a much  smaller  thing  in 
itself,  was  by  no  means  nniraportant,  with- 
drawing as  it  did  some  £47,000,000  light- 
weight coins  from  the  circulation — a work  of 
great  convenience  to  every  one  in  the  country, 
as  the  condition  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  enters 
into  the  convenience  of  the  whole  population. 

Lord  Goschen  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain’s  policy  of  tariff’  reform,  but  he 
defended  the  re-imposition  by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn, 
then  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  of  the  Is.  duty 
on  corn,  though  he  was  hostile  to  any  large 
levy  of  revenue  by  taxes  on  food. 

A career  spent  as  Lord  Goschen’s  was,  partly 
in  political  and  partly  in  business  activity, 
necessarily  leaves  behind  it  few  written  records 
in  comparison  with  its  importance,  but  those 
who  knew  him  will  long  remember  his  force  of 
character  and  great  acuteness  of  mind,  joined 
with  a width  of  judgment  which  rendered  his 
opinions  most  valuable  and  influential. 


January  1899,  it  became  evident  that  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  Conference  had  been  enlarged 
by  the  inclusion  of  many  subjects  connected 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare.  These 
were  matters  which  appealed  strongly  to  those 
who  prided  themselves  on  being  practical  as 
weU  as  progressive.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Conference  met  many  of  the  delegates  who  had 
come  to  the  Hague  expecting  to  take  part  in  a 
useless  emission  of  pious  hopes  and  benevolent 
aspirations  were  soon  convinced,  to  quote  the 
exjiressive  words  of  Lord  Pauncefote’s  despatch 
of  July  31,  1899,  that  “with  a little  good-will 
it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a common 
understanding  on  some  of  the  questions  pro- 
pounded.” In  fact,  all  of  them  were  dealt 
with  more  or  less  successfully,  except  that  of 
disarmament  or  the  limitation  of  armaments  ; 
and,  to  quote  again  from  the  despatch  previously 
cited,  “in  the  brief  space  of  two  months,  a 
great  international  work  was  accomplished. 
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fraught  with  the  highest  promise  for  theadvance- 
nient  of  civilisation  and  the  good  of  mankind.” 

But  in  reality  the  Conference  won  its  greatest 
triumph  by  the  mere  fact  of  meeting  and  record- 
ing its  wish  that  another  Conference  should 
assemble  in  the  near  future.  It  thus  endeavoured 
to  provide  the  society  of  nations  with  a legisla- 
tive or  quasi-legislative  body.  After  some  hesita- 
tion statesmen  came  to  take  for  granted  that  a 
second  Hague  Conference  must  come  together 
before  long.  The  vigorous  initiative  of  President 
Roosevelt  of  the  United  States  of  America 
brought  matters  to  a head,  though  he  soon 
surrendered  the  leading  part  to  the  Russian 
Emperor.  Delays  were  caused,  first  by  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-1905,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Pan-American  Congress  of  1906, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  second  Hague  Conference 
met  in  June  1907,  and  sat  till  October  18, 
1907.  Forty-six  powers  were  represented  at  it, 
as  against  twenty-six  at  the  previous  assembly. 
Just  as  the  first  Conference  assumed  that  it 
would  soon  be  followed  by  another,  so  the  second 
Conference  assumed  that  similar  gatherings 
would  take  place  in  future.  It  regarded  itself 
as  a world  parliament,  and  made  some  kind 
of  rudimentary  provision  for  the  periodical 
assembly  of  a series  of  successors,  in  order  that 
they  might  deal  as  regular  organs  of  civilised 
humanity  with  its  collective  concerns.  The 
importance  of  these  steps  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Tliey  have  been  taken  quite  quietly 
by  men,  most  of  whom  were  driven  by  forces  they 
hardly  comprehended  towards  aims  of  which 
they  were  scarcely  conscious.  They  are  a 
natural  development  of  international  society. 
They  are,  therefore,  far  more  likely  to  be  per- 
manent than  if  they  had  been  forced  on  by  one 
masterful  will,  however  just  and  good.  Their 
full  significance  lies  in  the  distant  future.  But 
we  can  discern  even  now  that  in  the  ethical 
sphere  they  mean  that  justice  and  reason  are  to 
count  for  more,  and  brute  force  for  less,  and 
that  in  the  economic  sphere  they  promise  a 
fuller  scope  for  the  productive  and  constructive 
energies  of  mankind. 

Tlie  first  Hague  Conference  drew  up  three 
conventions,  passed  three  declarations,  gave 
expression  to  six  wishes,  and  adopted  with 
unanimity  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
restriction  of  military  budgets  was  “ extremely 
desirable  for  the  increase  of  the  material  and 
moral  welfare  of  mankind.”  This  resolution 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  present  Conference, 
with  the  addition  that  “in  view  of  tlie  fact 
that  military  charges  have  been  considerably 
increased  in  all  countries  since  that  year,  1899, 
the  Conference  declares  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  Governments  should  resume  the  serious 
study  of  thisquestion.  ” The  British  Govcniment 
did  its  best  to  secure  a more  jiractical  result ; 
but  the  more  the  matter  was  examined  the  more 
difficult  did  it  seem  in  the  present  state  of  feel- 


ing to  limit  the  activity  of  indef»endent  states 
in  providing  themselves  with  means  of  defence. 
There  must  be  much  less  of  mutual  suspicioii, 
and  much  more  of  humanitarian  zeal,  before 
such  restraints  can  be  imposed  by  general  assent 
and  with  a fair  prospect  of  general  observance. 
Meanwhile,  progress  is  possible  on  the  line  of 
providing  other  means  than  war  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  When  the 
vast  majority  of  quarrels  are  adjusted  without 
war,  peoples  wiU  first  grow  restive  under 
economic  burdens  which  every  year  become  less 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  national  interests, 
and  then  find  ways  to  diminish  the  intolerable 
strain. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  was  greater 
than  the  first,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  attempts, 
in  achievements,  and  in  failures.  It  produced 
no  less  than  thirteen  conventions.  It  renewed 
the  three  declarations  of  its  predecessor.  It 
passed,  as  we  have  seen,  a resolution  on  dis- 
armament, and  it  registered  five  wishes.  Bnt 
it  tried  in  vain  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
law  of  contraband  and  blockade ; it  proved 
unable  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the 
destruction  of  prizes  at  sea  ; and  it  laid  down 
most  imperfect  rules  with  regard  to  submarine 
mines  and  the  duties  of  neutral  states  in  maritime 
warfare.  Among  the  best  results  of  its  four 
months’  activity  may  be  mentioned  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  bombardment  by  naval  forces  of 
undefended  ports  and  coasts,  the  establishment 
of  the  immimity  of  inshore  fisheries  and  author- 
ised mail  bags,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
work  of  the  previous  Conference  in  matters 
connected  ^vith  the  laws  of  warfare  on  land  and 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  warfare  at  sea.  Restrictions  of 
space  compel  the  omission  of  many  other  toi>ics 
which  were  dealt  with  more  or  less  successfully 
by  the  delegates  at  the  Hague.  And  it  is 
necessarj’  to  add  that  at  the  present  time, 
November  1907,  no  one  can  speak  authori- 
tatively as  to  the  commitments  of  our  own 
country  with  regard  to  the  questions  under 
discussion.  The  Conventions  are  left  open  for 
signature  till  June  30,  1908.  Great  Britain 
has  not  yet  adhered  to  them  ; and  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  in  due  time  sign 
and  ratify  the  greater  number,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  end  two  or  three  may  be 
accepted  with  wide  reservations,  or  even  rejected 
entirely.  International  courts  are  most  impor- 
tant and  must  be  dealt  with  separately. 

The  Conference  of  1899  established  by  con- 
vention a court  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  four 
members  nominated  by  each  of  the  signatory 
jiowers  ; and  when  two  states  agreed  to  resort 
to  this  court  they  were  to  create  their  tribunal 
by  choosing  their  judges  from  the  general  list. 
Failing  agreement  on  their  part,  each  of  them 
was  to  select  two  arbitrators  from  the  list,  and 
the  four  so  appointed  were  to  choose  a fifth. 
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Between  1899  and  1907  several  cases  were 
submitted  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  The  credit 
of  providing  the  first  of  them  rests  with  the 
United  States,  whose  Government  in  1902  re- 
ferred to  a court  of  arbitrators,  constituted 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  con- 
vention, a long-standing  dispute  witli  Mexico  as 
to  the  proper  destination  of  what  was  called  the 
Pious  Fund  of  California.  The  Venezuelan  In- 
demnities case  followed.  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  concerned  in  the  Muscat  Dhows 
case,  and  Japan  and  several  other  states  in  the 
Perpetual  Leases  case.  So  mucli  satisfaction 
was  felt  with  the  decisions,  that  a sti-ong 
desire  arose  for  the  further  development  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  The  arrangements  of 
1899  were  defective  in  two  important  particulars. 
They  bound  no  power  beforehand  to  place  its 
case  before  a court,  and  the  court  they  provided 
was  left  in  a very  nebulous  condition.  The 
recent  Conference  endeavoured  to  remedy  both 
these  defects.  It  attempted  to  formulate  a list 
of  subjects  which  the  powers  would  bind  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  refer  to  arbitration  ; and  it 
endeavoured  to  create  a permanent  court  ready 
at  any  moment  to  deal  with  whatever  case  might 
be  brought  before  it  by  international  litigants. 
The  difficulties  were  too  great  to  be  overcome. 
Some  arose  out  of  procedure,  some  referred  to 
the  constitutions  of  various  states,  some  were 
connected  with  the  enforcement  of  awards  on 
recalcitrant  litigants,  and  some  were  due  to  the 
insistence  by  the  smaller  states  on  absolute 
equality  with  the  greater  powers  as  regards  the 
constitution  of  the  court.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  a future  conference  will  see  a satisfactory 
settlement. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  idea  of  international 
courts  has  developed  side  by  side  wth  the  idea 
of  an  international  legislature.  The  rudimentary 
court  of  the  first  Hague  Conference  will  find  its 
procedure  considerably  improved  by  the  labour 
of  the  second  Hague  Conference,  from  whose 
deliberations  yet  another  court  is  likely  to  result. 
Hitherto  the  validity  of  captures  at  sea  has  been 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the  capturing  belligerent. 
As  a result  each  maritime  country  has  had  its 
own  prize  law,  and  these  laws  have  sometimes 
differed  from  each  other  in  important  particu- 
lars. Now  an  international  prize  court  is  to  be 
established,  to  which  neutrals,  and  in  some  cases 
belligerents  also,  may  carry  cases  of  maritime 
capture  on  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  captor. 
The  decisions  of  this  court  will  undoubtedly  do 
much  to  harmonise  conflicting  systems,  especi- 
ally if  a future  Conference  finds  it  possible  to 
establish  a code  of  maritime  warfare  by  general 
agreement.  Meanwhile  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Great  Britain  will  submit  herself  to  the 
decisions  of  the  International  Prize  Court 
Unless  the  maritime  powers  come  to  a pre- 
liminary agreement  on  some  of  the  important 
legal  questions  which  baffled  the  Conference.  In 


these  matters  the  possibilities  of  to-day  some- 
times become  the  realities  of  to-morrow.  The 
first  Hague  Conference  was  enabled  to  adopt  a 
convention  relating  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  on  land,  largely  because  a conference  on  the 
subject  had  sat  at  Brussels  in  1874,  and  though  it 
failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Governments 
concerned  to  the  code  of  rules  it  drew  up,  its 
proposals  influenced  both  opinion  and  practice 
in  a truly  remarkable  degree  during  the  years 
that  followed.  May  we  not  hope  for  a similar 
process  with  regard  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  at  sea?  The  Conference  of  1907  dis- 
appointed many  expectations  with  regard  to 
this  branch  of  its  work.  But  it  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  other  conferences,  and  its  discussions 
will  be  the  seed  of  the  harvests  they  will  reap. 

In  some  quarters  great  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  with  the  results  hitherto  achieved. 
But  those  who  are  loudest  in  lamentations  and 
denunciations  forget  the  gi-eat  things  that  have 
been  accomplished,  and  the  strong  foundations 
that  have  been  laid  for  future  work.  If  any 
one  had  predicted  these  things  ten  years  ago  he 
would  have  been  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  After 
centuries  of  effort  the  civilised  portion  of  man- 
kind has  at  last  been  placed  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  substitution  of  law  for  force  in  in- 
ternational afiairs.  It  remains  for  the  earnest- 
minded  and  thoughtful  to  appreciate  the  gi’eat- 
ness  of  the  achievement,  and  generate  the 
spiritual  forces  which  will  carry  us  onwards  to 
the  distant  goal  of  universal  peace. 

[Holls,  The  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900. — British  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  Miscellaneous,  No.  1.  (1899). — 
Higgins,  The  Hague  Conference,  London,  Stevens 
& Sons,  1904. — Holland,  The  Laws  and  Customs 
of  War  on  Land,  Loudon,  Harrison  and  Sons,  1904. 
— Barclay,  Problems  of  International  Practice  and 
Diplomacy,  London,  Sweet  and  Maxwell,  1907. — 
Westlake,  International  Law,  vol.  ii.  ch,  xi.,  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1907.]  (See  Anoauie, 
Droit  d’  ; Blockade  ; Contraband  ; Declara- 
tion OP  War  ; Enemy  Goods  ; International 
Law;  Neutral  Markets  ; Neutral  Property.) 

T.  J.  L. 

HANSSEN,  Georg  (1809-1894),  was  born  at 
Hamburg  and  educated  there  until  1827,  when 
he  went  to  Heidelberg  University  to  study 
jurisprudence  and  political  economy.  Here  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Rau.  Later  he 
studied  agriculture  at  Wiirttemberg,  and  finally 
graduated  at  Kiel,  where  also  he  lectured.  In 
1834  he  was  appointed  to  a post  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Schleswig-Holstein  at  Copenhagen,  and 
was  nominated  to  the  Chamber  in  1836.  In 
1837  he  returned  to  Kiel  as  professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Statistics  ; from  1842  he 
tauglit  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  till  1848,  moving  then  to  Gottingen, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death — with  an  in- 
terval from  1860  to  1869,  during  which  he  held 
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a profes30i"ship  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
a post  in  the  Royal  Prussia  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
In  1869  he  resumed  his  professorial  chair  at 
Gottingen,  which  he  gave  up  in  1884. 

Agrioidturm  doctrina  Cathedris  Universitatum 
Vindicata. Dissert,  inaugur.,  Altonje,  1832. — Ueber 
die  Errichiung  von  Sparkassen  mit  hesonderer 
Rucksicht  auf  Landdistrikte,  Leipzig,  1845. — 
Agrarhistorische  Abhandlungen,  2 vols.,  1880, 
1884  (his  most  important  work).  He  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  periodicals  and  collective  works. 
Many  of  his  articles  and  works  dealt  with 
details  of  the  economic  position  of  Germany, 
with  the  duchy  of  Schlesmg-Holstein,  and  with 
agriculture. 

[See  Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.,  London, 
1895. — Kandworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften, 
giving  complete  list  of  works,  vol.  iv.,  Jena,  1900.] 

HELM,  Elijah  (1837-1904),  was  the  son 
of  a Blackburn  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer. 
He  was  educated  at  Whalley  Grammar  School 
and  at  Blackburn.  On  leaving  school  he 
entered  the  cotton  trade,  and  spent  a few  years 
at  Padiham,  where  he  acquired  a knowledge 
of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving.  In  1855  he 
entered  a warehouse  at  Manchester,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  business  until,  in  1889,  he  was 
elected  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commeroe,  of  which  he 
had  been  director  for  three  years.  This 
appointment  he  held  till  his  death  in  1904. 

When  a young  man  he  attended  the  evening 
classes  in  Political  Economy  at  Owens  College, 
and  here  came  under  the  influence  of  Jevons, 
and  when  the  latter  died  Helm  lectured  at  the 
college  until  his  successor  was  appointed.  He 
also  lectured  for  a few  sessions  on  Political 
Economy  to  the  evening  classes  at  the  college. 
The  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1902  by  the  Victoria  University. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president 
for  the  two  sessions  1879-81.  Mr.  Helm  was 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  economics 
of  the  cotton  industry,  and  was  well  known  as 
journalist  and  author.  He  began  to  ■write  for 
the  Manchester  Guardian  about  1875,  and  for 
many  years  ivrote  leading  articles  on  financial 
and  commercial  questions,  especially  those 
relating  to  India,  and  on  the  cotton  trade. 
He  was  also  a frequent  contidbutor  to  the  Staiist, 
the  New  York  Nation,  and  other  commercial 
and  financial  journals  in  England  and  America. 

His  chief  writings  are — 

Chapters  in  the  History  gf  the  Manchester 
Chainber  of  Commerce,  1899. — Introduction  to 
Young's  American  Cotton  Industry,  1902. — The 
chapters  on  the  Cotton  Industry  wliicli  appear  in 
British  Industries,  A.shley,  1903. — Contributions 
to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  published 
in  the  Transactions,  on  the  Cotton  Trade,  Trade 
Unions,  Crises,  Bimet.allism,  etc.  — The  Joint 
Standard,  1894,  attacking  the  monomct.allic  sys- 
tem, and  advocating  the  establishment  of  the 


joint  standard.  In  this  dictionary  he  wrote  the 
articles  on  Childbes’b  Labour,  Cotton  Famine, 
and  the  Manchester  School.  For  many  years 
he  rendered  much  service  as  a social  worker  ia 
Manchester  and  district  J.  H.  J. 

HERRMANN,  Emanuel  » (1839-1902),  w:.s 
born  at  Klagenfurt  in  Carinthia  and  educated 
at  his  native  place  from  1848-1856.  He  after- 
wards studiwi  Jurisprudence,  History,  and 
Natural  Science  at  various  universities,  finally 
proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  at 
Gratz  in  1862,  and  acquiring  the  right  to 
lecture  there  in  1864.  In  1865  he  became  a 
lecturer  (Dozent)  at  the  Technical  University, 
and  Professor  at  the  Trade  Schools,  in  Economics 
and  Statistics,  whilst  after  various  similar 
appointments  he  obtained  the  Professorship 
of  Economics  and  Financial  Science  at  the 
Technical  Academy  at  Vienna  in  1871.  He 
had,  however,  since  1861  been  occupied  with 
work  on  the  CivU  Service,  and  in  1872,  though 
he  did  not  give  up  his  professorial  duties,  he 
became  head  of  the  newly-formed  departments 
for  furthering  trade  and  industry  at  the  Austrian 
Board  of  Trade.  His  position  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  similar  to  that  held  by  per- 
manent officials  in  England,  as  he  served  under 
and  was  controlled  by  the  ministry  of  the  day, 
and  he  appears  to  have  played  a somewhat 
similar  part  in  organising  the  work  of  his 
department  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and 
others  at  the  English  Board  of  Trade.  The 
first  work  of  importance  that  was  undertaken 
was  the  foundation,  apparently  by  Dr.  Anton 
Bauhaus  under  his  direction,  of  a laige  number 
of  the  technical  schools  which  did  much  for 
the  prosperity  of  many  Austrian  industries, 
and  which  have  been  to  a great  extent  copied 
by  foreign  countries.  The  condition  of  Domestic 
Industries  in  Austria  appears  to  have  occupied 
much  of  his  thought,  for  he  published  an  article 
entitled  “ Hausindustrie  ” on  the  subject  in 
1873,  and  in  his  Technische  Fragen  und  Pro- 
bleme  der  Modemen  Polkswirthschgfl,  1891,  he 
speaks  of  the  sad  impression  he  had  obtained 
of  their  condition.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to 
Professorships  in  Economics  and  Finance,  in- 
cluding one  at  the  Viennese  Technical  Uni- 
versity, and  his  retirement  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  this  year  had  been  preceded  by  his 
absence  during  1881  on  a long  furlough, 
devoted  to  the  study  of  applied  chemistry. 
He  still  continued  to  hold  the  title  of  Imperial 
Privy  Councillor  conferred  on  him  in  1874,  and 
before  his  death  also  became  Aulic  Councillor 
(Hofrath).  He  is  one  of  the  two  men  to  be 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  Postcard. 
After  his  retirement  he  still  continued  to 
publish  books  at  fairly  frequent  intervals,  some 
of  the  most  important  being  written  beto-een 
1882  and  1896. 

1 neferred  to  as  Emil  Herrmann  in  the  Boontmie 
Journal,  December  1902. 
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His  work  at  the  Austrian  Board  of  IVade 
seems  to  have  influenced  his  development  as  an 
economist.  His  earlier  works,  though  showing 
signs  of  those  technical  and  other  interests 
that  are  so  marked  in  his  later  ones,  are  yet 
mainly — as  for  instance  the  Allgemeine  Wirt- 
schaftslehre,  1868 — of  a theoretical  character. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  conceived  of  a wide 
general  system  of  economics,  with  narrower 
applications  to  narrower  areas.  “He  had 
especially  in  view  in  his  work  the  relations  of 
technical  to  industrial  developments,  and  also 
the  creation  of  a system  in  which  Universal 
Economics  should  be  the  basis,  and  national 
and  communal  economy  the  superstructure” 
{Handworterhuch  der  Slaatswissenscha/ten,  q.  v.). 
In  his  later  works,  and  especially  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  his  devo- 
tion to  technical  questions  connected  with 
Economic  Science  and  their  application  to  it 
was  most  marked. 

His  chief  works  were: — Allgemeine  Wirt- 
sduiftsleh/re,  1868. — Theorie  der  Versicherung  vom 
Wirtsckaf (lichen  Standpunkte,  1868,  3rd  ed. 
1897. — Leitfaden  der  Wirtschaftslehre,  1870. — 
MiniaturbUder  aus  dem  Gdriete  der  Wirtschaft, 
1872. — Principien  der  Wirtschaft,  1873. — KuUur 
und  Katur,  Studien  im  Gebiete  der  Wirthschaft, 
1887. — V olkswirthschaft  und  UnierrichU  1888. — 
Die  Familie  vom  Standpunkte  der  Gesamtvnrth- 
schaft,  1889. — Sein  und  Werden  in  Raum  und 
Zeit,  Wirtschaftslehre  Studien,  1889. — Technische 
Fragen  und  Prohleme  in  der  Modemen  Volks- 
wirthschaft,  1891. — Wirthschaftliche  Fragen  und 
Probleme,  1893 — and  Das  Geheimnis  der  Macht, 
1896.  [See  HandwHrterbuch  der  Staatswissen- 
schaften  for  a biography  of  Dr.  Herrmann  by  the 
Editors,  Jena,  1900.]  N.  B.  D. 

HOLYOAKE,  George  Jacob  (1817-1906), 
born  at  Birmingham,  was  a weakly  child,  brought 
up  in  poverty.  From  the  age  of  nine  to  twenty- 
two  he  worked  as  a whitesmith,  when  seventeen 
he  obtained  some  education  at  the  Birmingham 
Mechanics’  Institution  and  gained  prizes  in 
mathematics.  In  1839  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  educational  classes  at  the 


IMMIGRATION,  ALIEN,  see  Alien  Im- 
migration in  Appendix. 

INCOME  TAX,  Position  of,  in  France. 
It  is  as  well  to  mention  that  the  general  Income 
Tax,  that  is  to  say,  a tax  touching  within  certain 
limits  the  whole  income  of  the  tax-payer,  as 
in  this  country,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  does 
not  yet  exist  in  France,  in  spite  of  many  bills 
successively  laid  before  parliament  during  the 
last  twenty  years  endeavouring  to  establish  it. 

But  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  result  of 
the  proposal  made  at  the  present  time  (1907)  by 
the  finance  minister  of  France,  M.  Caillaux,  may 
not  be  known  before  these  pages  are  printed,  we 
make  this  reference  to  it  here  to  explain  matters 
in  case  the  principle  of  the  tax  is  agreed  to. 


Institution,  and  afterwards  kept  a day  school 
in  Sheffield.  He  was  appointed  a lecturer  in 
1841  to  explain  the  social  system  of  Robert 
Owen,  and  in  the  following  year  was  imprisoned 
at  Gloucester  for  six  months  for  alleged  atheism, 
being  the  last  person  put  on  trial  for  this  cause 
in  England.  In  1846  he  came  to  London  and 
started  The  Reasoner,  which  he  edited  for  twenty 
years.  He  opened  a bookseller’s  shop  in  Fleet 
Street  in  1853.  In  the  course  of  a long  and 
strenuous  life  he  wrote  much  on  political  and 
social  questions,  advocated  the  system  of  thought 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  call  secularism, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  co- 
operation, temperance,  and  education  among  the 
working  classes. 

Holyoake  told  the  story  of  his  struggles  in  Sixty 
Years  of  an  Agitator’s  Life,  1892,  2 vols.  8vo,  and 
ui.  Bygones  worth  Remembering,  1905,  2 vols.  8vo  ; 
the  last  work  describing  the  progress  of  the  nation 
within  his  memory,  with  special  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  life  among  manual  workers.  He 
remembered  when  men  were  only  paid  late  on 
Saturday  night,  and  “ poor  nailers  trudged  miles 
into  Birmingham,  with  their  week’s  work  in  bags 
on  their  backs,  who  were  to  be  seen  hanging 
about  merchants’  doors  up  to  ten  and  eleven  o’clock 
to  get  payment  for  their  goods.  ” 

His  writings  on  co-operation  are  : Self-Help  for 
the  People,  the  History  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers, 
1857, 10th  ed.  1893,  sm.  8vo  (the  earlier  chapters 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News) ; Life  and  Last  Days 
of  R.  Owen,  3rd  ed.  1866,  8vo  ; The  Logic  of  Co- 
operation, 1873,  8vo  ; The  History  of  Co-operation 
in  England,  1875-79,  2 vols.  8vo,  revised  and 
completed  1906,  2 vols.  8vo  ; Manual  of  Co-opera- 
tion, New  York,  1885  (an  epitome  of  the  History 
aiTanged  by  the  Sociological  Society  of  America)  ; 
Growth  of  Co-operation  in  England  (from  Fort- 
nightly Revveto),  1887,  8vo  ; Policy  of  Commercial 
Co-operation,  1888,  8vo  ; The  Co-operative  Move- 
ment of  To-day,  1891,  sm.  8vo ; Self-Help  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago,  1888,  8vo  (describes  the 
Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  and  Increasing 
the  Comforts  of  the  Poor,  established  in  1796)  ; 
Ten  Letters,  being  the  Case  stated  between  Co- 
operators  arid  Private  Traders,  1903,  8vo.  h.  r.  t. 


The  present  proposal  rouses  the  most  vigorous 
protests.  The  reasons  for  this  resistance  in 
France  are  many.  The  following  are  some  of 
them : — 

It  is  believed  that  the  fear  that  an  Income 
Tax  may  be  established  is  likely  to  diminish 
the  inclination  of  private  purchasers  to  hold 
French  rente.  To  this  feeling  the  diminution 
in  the  amounts  held  in  the  inscribed  stock  of 
irredeemable  rente  between  31st  December 
1902  and  31st  Decemberl903  also  bears  witness, 
because  the  holder  of  the  inscribed  stock  would 
he  known,  but  the  holder  of  a bond  payable  to 
bearer  would  not.  'i'he  holders  of  French 
rente  are  able  to  convert  their  holdings  from 
inscribed  stock  to  bonds  payable  to  bearer  with 
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coupons  attached  whenever  they  please,  and  to 
convert  them  back  again  without  charge. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  incomes  proposed 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Income  Tax  are  also 
touched  by  raxation  already,  only  these  taxes 
are  not  based  on  the  declaration  of  the  tax- 
payer, but  are  levied  according  to  certain  legal 
presumptions,  as,  for  example,  the  Patentb 
\q.v.)  which  still  continues,  and  apparently  it  is 
not  proposed  to  repeal.  The  Patente  touches 
all  lucrative  industries  (manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  certain  liberal  professions,  lawyers, 
etc.,  but  not  agriculturists)  ; it  is  levied,  not 
according  to  the  profits  made,  but  on  a compli- 
cated calculation  which  takes  for  the  basis 
the  amount  of  the  rent  paid,  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  the  population  of  the  town, 
and  also  the  special  category  to  which  the 
business  belongs. 

It  may  even  be  said  that  there  is  a general 
tax  on  income  in  La  Contnbution  Mobiliere. 
This  is  a most  complicated  tax.  It  is  based  on 
the  rent  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  is  leviable 
when  the  house  is  furnished.  The  only  classes 
of  income  which  are  not  taxed  at  the  present 
time  are : the  salaries  of  functionaries,  the  in- 
comes arising  from  labour,  the  interest  on 
Government  re‘)ite,  and  the  interest  on  debts  paid 
by  individuals.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
establishment  of  a tax  upon  French  rente  may 
not  be  found  possible. 

INCOME  TAX  STATISTICS— Use  of,  in 
Estimating  the  National  Income.  Esti- 
mates of  national  income  have  always  been 
largely  based  on  Income  Tax  assessments,  and 
such  estimates  have  been  commoner  in  this 
country  than  elsewhere,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
existence  since  1842  of  an  Income  Tax  in 
England.  The  most  important  of  these  cal- 
culations have  been  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter’s 
National  Income,  1868,  Mr.  Leone  Levi’s 
JVages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working  Classes  in 
1881 — following  similar  researches  in  1867  and 
1879  ; others,  dealing  also  with  the  incidence 
of  taxation  upon  different  classes,  are : one  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  January  1860,  one  by 
Sir  Louis  Mallet  in  1886,  and  Mr.  Sanger’s 
articles  in  the  Yale  Review,  February  1898, 
anA  Eeorwmic  Journal,  'iAa.vcla  1899.  To  these 
must  be  added  Sir  Robert  Giffen’s  estimate 
before  the  Financial  Relations  Commission, 
1894-96  (Q.  7723)  ; his  Economic  Inquiries, 
1904,  vol.  ii.  p.  364  ; and  his  Growth  of 
CapilaZ  ; Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley’s  National  Progress 
in  Wealth  and  Trade  since  188S  (1904)  ; Mr. 
Inglis  Palgrave’s  article  “The  Economic  Con- 
dition of  the  Country”  (National  Review, 
November  1903);  and  Mr.  Bowley’s  “Tests 
of  National  Progress  ” (Economic  Journal, 
September  1904),  in  which  ho  analyses  the 
Income  Tax  returns  in  detail  and  gives  the 
latest  carefully  reasoned  estimate  of  the  total 
National  Incoine,  viz.  £1,800,000,000.  In 


all  of  these  the  method  followed  has  been  to 
get  at  a snm  total  of  indindual  incomes  by 
estimating  and  adding  together  the  total  incomes 
of  three  classes  of  the  community,  viz.  : (1)  the 
manual  labour  class,  from  official  and  unofficial 
estimates  of  wages  and  unemployment — see,  e.g., 
the  Board  of  Trade  Fiscal  Blue  Book,  C.  D.  1761, 
1903,  p.  361  ; (2)  the  class  above  manual 
labour  but  below  the  Income  Tax  limit,  based 
on  an  assumed  family  income  (Baiter  and 
Levi)  in  the  absence  of  independent  estimates 
of  earnings ; and  (3)  the  Income  Tax-paying 
classes,  i.e.  aU  those  whose  income  exceeds 
£160  per  annum.  The  latest  estimates  for  the 
total  incomes  of  the  latter  class  are  those  which 
were  given  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Income  Tax  (House  of  Commons.  365 
of  1906),  viz.  £830,000,000  (i£r.  Money,  iLP.), 
£750,000,000  (Mr.  Bowley),  and  £728,000,000 
(Sir  H.  Primrose),  who  proposed  to  deduct  from 
this  total  an  estimated  sum  of  £50,000,000  as 
representing  non-personal  income  to  arrive  at  a 
total  of  individual  incomes.  All  these  estimates 
were  based  exclusively  on  the  Income  Tax 
assessments. 

The  utmost  caution,  however,  is  necessary  in 
using  the  Income  Tax  returns  either  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  National  Income  or 
of  testing  its  growth.  As  Mr.  Bowley  observed 
(Economic  Journal,  vol.  1904,  p.  461)  : “They 
are  full  of  concealed  pitfalls,  and  it  is  unsafe  to 
travel  in  those  regions  without  a guide.” 
Lord  Goschen  (Essays  and  Addresses,  1905, 
p.  244)  commented  on  these  pitfalls,  and 
explained  that  “ the  methods  by  which  the 
Income  Tax  is  levied  and  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  by  the  Inland  Revenue  in  their  tables 
have  naturally  been  devised  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administrative  efficiency  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  scientific  inquiry.  ” One  of  these 
difficulties  arises  out  of  the  use  of  the  terms 
“gross”  and  “net.”  The  46th  Report  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  (1903),  p.  172, 
remarks  that  “it  is  by  the  figures  of  gross 
income  that  national  prosperity  is  to  be 
measured.”  It  is  true  that  for  purposes  of 
comparison  either  “gross”  or  “net”  figures, 
provided  that  they  were  throughout  taken  on 
the  same  basis  and  that  no  disturbing  circum- 
stances had  occurred,  would  be  equally  useful. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  These  terms 
have  not  been  used  throughout  the  Reports  and 
for  ditferent  schedules  in  the  same  sense. 
Theiu  have  also  been  alterations  both  in  the 
limit  ofexemption  (£100, £150,  £160,  at  different 
dates)  and  in  the  abatement  limits,  such  as 
those  which  forced  Lord  Goschen,  who  examined 
all  the  indications  supplied  bj'  the  Income  and 
other  taxes,  to  apply  all  sorts  of  “ harassing 
qualifications  ” to  his  deductions  as  to  the 
“growth  of  moderate  incomes”  in  the  volume 
above  mentioned.  Finally  improvements  in 
administration  have  undonbtedlv  accounted  for 
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some  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  assessed 
income  of  the  country,  and  the  increasing 
conversion  of  private  trading  concerns  into 
public  companies  has  immensely  facilitated  the 
assessment  of  income  and  the  collection  of  the 
tax.  These  causes  must  to  some  extent  vitiate 
comparisons.  Whether  the  “gi-oss”  or  the 
“net”  assessments  afford  the  best  indication  is 
a further  question.  The  “gross”  assessments 
(Table  clxxii.  of  the  Inland  Revenue  49th 
Report,  1906)  do  not  correspond  to  the  income 
on  which  tax  is  received.  They  include,  for 
instance,  a mass  of  incomes  under  £160  per 
annum  and  of  double  or  excessive  assessments 
which  do  not  represent  income  at  all.  Therefore 
though  they  have  been  used  by  some  inquirers, 
e.g.  Mr.  Levi,  they  cannot  he  taken  as  the  real 
income  of  the  Income  Tax -payers.  But  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  rely  on  the  totals  of 
“net”  assessments  alone  (Table  clxxvi.),  for 
to  that  total  must  be  added  (from  Table 
clxxv.)  the  income  to  which  abatement 
allowances  and  life  insurances  are  applicable, 
the  income  of  charities,  etc.,  exempt  from 
Income  Tax  (unless  individual  incomes  alone 
are  required),  together  with  an  estimate  for 
income  evaded  or  under-assessed,  and  for  certain 
purposes  a deduction  for  taxed  income  belonging 
to  foreigners.  This  seems  to  be  the  method 
followed  by  recent  inquirers.  Another  possible 
pitfall  is  an  assumption  often  made  that  the 
classification  of  Schedule  D assessments  (Table 
ccxxx.)  supplies  evidence  of  total  income  or 
total  number  of  taxpayers.  Yet  another  is  that 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  in  his  “The 
Economic  Condition  of  the  Country  ” {National 
Review,  November  1903),  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  improved  yield  of  the  Id.  in  the 
£ of  the  Income  Tax  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  growth  of  wealth  unless  the  growth 
of  population  is  also  brought  into  the  account. 
The  figures  of  the  produce  of  the  Id.  as  they 
stand  in  Table  clxx.  are  compiled  for  revenue 
purposes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
growth  of  income.  For  some  purposes  of  this 
latter  kind,  however,  the  assessment  of  the 
Income  Tax  by  schedules  automatically  pro- 
vides useful  statistical  material.  It  enables  us 
for  instance  to  gauge  the  growth  of  income  from 
foreign  investments  (Table  clxix.).  If  general 
statistical  information  were  aimed  at,  such 
analyses  might  probably  be  carried  a good  deal 
further,  and  classifications  provided  which 
would  illustrate  the  progress  or  the  reverse  of 
many  of  the  leading  industries  in  the  country. 
For  certain  other  purposes  the  Income  Tax 
statistics  are,  owing  to  structure  of  the  tax  itself, 
not  naturally  available.  They  do  not  tell  us, 
for  instance,  the  number  of  Income  Tax-payers 
or  the  distribution  of  income  among  them. 
Mr.  Chiozza  Money  in  Riches  and  Poverty, 
1905,  has  shown  how  deductions  may  usefully 
be  drawn  from  them  on  these  points,  and  they 


have  recently  been  inteiTogated  with  interesting 
results  as  regards  incomes  to  which  the  abate- 
ment allowances  apply  (see  evidence  by  various 
witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Income  Tax,  1906) ; but  they  do  not  yield 
information  for  other  classes  such  as  is  yielded 
by  the  admirable  statistics  of  the  Prussian  and 
Saxon  Graduated  Income  Taxes.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  a quantity  of  valuable 
statistical  material  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  the  Income  Tax  (as  well  as  of  the 
Death  Duties  and  House  Duty)  which  might 
be  utilised  if  any  institution  in  the  nature  of  a 
Central  Statistical  Bureau,  which  statisticians 
like  Lord  Goschen  and  Mr.  Bowley  have 
suggested,  and  which  was  recommended  by  the 
Official  Statistics  Committee  of  1878-79,  existed 
in  this  country. 

The  Income  Tax  assessments,  with  the  limita- 
tions and  possibilities  thus  indicated,  supply, 
of  course,  only  one  among  many  indications 
which  must  be  consulted  before  any  estimate  of 
National  progress  can  be  attempted.  Besides 
wages,  there  are  the  banking  and  savings  bank 
statisties,  statistics  of  consumption,  and  the 
statistics  of  export  and  import  trade,  to  which 
should  be  added  statistics  of  home  trade 
and  production  and  census  statistics — see  Mr. 
A.  L.  Bowley’s  National  Progress  in  Wealth 
and  Trade  since  1882  (1904),  a forcible  plea 
for  the  better  organisation  of  the  statistical 
information  bearing  on  this  question.  And  as 
regards  the  Income  Tax  itself,  a serious  question 
arises,  connected  not  with  the  form  of  the 
statistics,  but  with  economic  considerations, 
which  an  inquirer  must  answer  before  he  can 
decide  how  far  a gi’owth  of  the  assessments  is  a 
real  guide  to  national  progress.  It  has  often 
been  maintained  that  certain  classes  of  income, 
described  by  Mr.  Levi  as  “second  hand”  or 
“dependent”  incomes,  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  calculation  in  computing  the  national 
income  ; such  incomes  especially  as  are  derived 
in  increasing  numbers  in  the  form  of  salaries 
from  the  State  or  municipalities,  i.e.  from  taxes 
and  rates.  The  question  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  that  raised  by  J.  S.  Mill  when, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  he  maintained  that  the  National  Debt 
cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the  national 
wealth,  nor  the  interest  on  it  as  a part  of  the 
national  income.  And  if  the  argument  involves 
the  exclusion  of  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt  on  the  ground  that  this  interest  is  paid 
out  of  the  income  of  other  people,  and  the 
assumption  that  to  include  it  would  be  to  count 
“one  portion  of  the  general  income  twice  over,” 
does  it  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  all  “ second- 
hand ” incomes  — not  only  to  the  incomes 
derived  from  the  State  or  from  municipalities, 
i.e.  from  taxes  or  rates,  but  also  to  incomes  like 
those  of  employees  of  public  companies  or  those 
paid  by  private  employers  ? 
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Tlie  theory  alluded  to  was  aeeepted  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Baxter,  who  aecordingly  in  his  estimate 
of  the  National  income  in  1868  divided  income 
into  that  of  the  “Productive,”  “Auxiliary,” 
and  “Non-productive”  classes;  and  also  par- 
tially by  Mr.  Leone  Levi  in  1885  when  he  gave 
what  he  called  a “gi’oss”  and  “net”  figure  of 
National  income.  Sii-  Eobert  Giffen  in  his 
Growth  of  Capital,  it  may  be  added,  excluded 
the  National  Debt  from  the  computation — not 
proportionately  a very  serious  deduction  from 
his  total  figui-es, — but  in  giving  his  reason  he  said 
(p.  21)  that  he  “ should  not  censure  very  much 
any  one  who  included  the  National  Debt  as  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  community.” 

More  rec6nt  calculations  of  the  national 
income  do  not  appear  to  have  made  these 
allowances  for  “second-hand”  income,  to 
which  indeed  no  very  practical  importance 
seems  ever  to  have  been  attached,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  comparison  of  the  growth  of  the  National 
income  founded  on  Mr.  Baxter’s  and  Mr.  Levi’s 
figures  their  “gross”  figure  has  usually  been 
quoted.  Theoretically,  however,  and  in  some 
senses  practically,  the  point  is  of  importance. 
Take  the  case  of  a landowner  and  a manufacturer 
respectively  each  with  a gross  income  of  £50,000 
a year.  The  landowner  may  pay  £5000  a year 
in  rates  and  taxes,  £1000  to  an  agent  or 
secretary,  and  £300  to  a cook.  On  Mr.  Levi’s 
theory  not  only  would  these  payments  have  to 
be  deducted  before  reaching  the  taxable  income, 
but  all  other  payments  in  the  shape  of  wages  or 
ordinary  expenses  of  living  which  go  to  form  the 
income  orincrease  the  profits  of  any  other  person. 
This  is  obviously  not  the  practice  on  which 
taxation  of  his  income  would  be  based  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Income  Tax  would  be 
payable  on  the  whole  £50,000,  and  again  on  the 
incomes  passed  on  from  it  in  exchange  for 
services  rendered  to  other  persons,  in  which 
case  fresh  incomes  are  called  into  existence. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  income  of  the 
manufacture!’,  with  an  important  exception,  viz. 
that  all  salaries  and  wages  which  he  paid  in  the 
course  of  his  business  would  be  allowed  as  a set- 
off against  his  gross  income,  so  that  supposing 
that  these  payments  amounted  to  £30,000  a 
year,  he  would  pay  Income  Tax  onlj'  on  £20,000 
a year.  There  is  then  from  this  point  of  view  a 
difference  of  treatment  as  between  Schedule  A 
and  Schedule  D,  the  “gross”  and  “not”  figures 
not  being  on  the  same  basis  in  the  two  Schedules, 
but  this  hardly  affects  the  general  argument. 
As  this  argument  runs,  an  individual's  income 
consists  not  merely  of  money,  but  of  the  various 
commodities,  services  and  enjoyments  consumed 
within  the  year  and  measured  in  money,  plus 
•savings.  It  is  this  which  is  the  measure  of  his 
annual  share  of  wealth  and  of  his  ability  to  bear 
taxation.  If  our  landowner’s  money  income  is 
reduced  by  £5000  for  taxes,  ho  receives  services 
in  exchange  for  it,  and  so  with  the  salaries  paid 


to  his  agent  or  cook.  And  the  ci\il  servant, 
town  clerk,  or  agent  who  may  be  indirectly 
remunerated  out  of  this  and  similar  incomes 
each  creates  an  addition  to  the  annual  product  by 
the  fresh  income  which  his  service  represents,  and 
is  rightly  called  upon  to  pay  tax  upon  such  in- 
come. If  Prof.  Marshall’s  definition  of  national 
income  {Principles,  p.  136  ; see  p.  79,  5th  ed.) 
be  admitted,  that  “ Everything  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  a year,  every  service  ren- 
dered, every  fresh  utility  brought  about,  is  a 
part  of  the  national  income,”  then  this  income 
must  be  composed  of  the  aggregate  of  all  in- 
dividual incomes  in  the  general  sense  above 
described  ; and  in  that  case  the  validity  of  the 
practice  of  basing  calculations  of  the  national 
income — as  regards  the  Income  Tax-paying  class 
— upon  the  Income  Tax  returns  may,  in  so  far 
as  those  returns  contain  “dependent”  incomes 
of  all  kinds,  apparently  be  admitted. 

[A  full  discussion  of  the  economic  point  will  be 
found  in  the  late  Sir  L.  Mallet’s  essay  on  “ National 
Income  and  'I’axation  ” (1885),  Free,  Exchange,  pp. 
167-180.  See  Ixcome  Tax  in  the  CmTED 
Kingdom,  vol.  ii.  for  history  and  bibliography  ; 
Municipaiity,  vol.  iL  ; and  Mcxicipal  and 
Government  Trading,  Appendix.]  b.  m. 

INGRAJM,  Dr.  John  Kells  (1824-1907),  was 
an  economist  of  considerable  ability,  with  a 
wide  knowledge  of  many  collateral  subjects. 
The  first  work  which  brought  him  into  notice 
was  his  vigorous  poem  on  the  disturbed  state 
of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  18  th  century.  On 
being  asked  in  1892  as  to  how  far  the  senti- 
ments of  his  poem,  “ Who  fears  to  speak  of 
Ninety-eight  ? ” represented  his  later  views,  Dr. 
Ingram  answered,  “You  will  not  suppose  that 
the  effusion  of  the  youth  exactly  represents  the 
convictions  of  the  man.  But  I have  never  been 
ashamed  of  having  written  the  verses.  They 
were  the  fruit  of  genuine  feeling”  {Times, 
May  4,  1907).  He  was  for  many  years  senior 
Fellow  and  Vice -Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  at  seventeen  he  had  b^n  elected 
a scholar  and  later  won  a fellowship.  In  1878 
he  was  President  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  having  filled  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Ireland. 
This  Dictionary  was  largely  indebted  to  him 
for  many  notices  of  foreign  eexmomists,  on  which 
his  intimate  study  of  modem  literature,  both 
English  and  foreign,  enabled  him  to  work  with 
great  skill  and  freedom.  It  was  in  the  same 
spirit  that  he  wrote  his  principal  work,  A Ifistami 
of  Political  Economy, ’published  in  1888,  founded 
on  his  article  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
peedia  Britannica.  The  object  with  which  this 
history  is  written  is  sufficient!}*  exjilained  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  preparator}'  note 
to  the  volume,  as  being  “rather  to  exhibit  the 
historic  development  of  economic  thought  in 
its  relations  with  general  jihilosojihic  ideas,  than 
to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  economic 
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literature.  An  attempt  has,  however,  been  made, 
so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  main  design, 
to  notice  all  the  reaUy  important  works  on  the 
science.”  Commencing  with  Plato  andAristotle, 
and  including  Pliny  and  Cicero,  the  volume 
embraces  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation. The  influence  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  the  canonists  is  described.  The  mercantile 
system.  Petty  and  Locke,  Turgot,  the  Physio- 
crats, Adam  Smith,  J.  S.  Mill,  Cairnes,  down 
to  Henry  Sidgwick,  Bagehot,  Clifle  Leslie,  and 
Jevons,  all  received  notice,  with  remarks  on 
the  course  which  the  study  has  taken  both  in 
England  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
The  masterly  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
the  book  displays  causes  only  regret  that  the 
writer  did  not  carry  his  labours  further.  The 
manner  in  which  the  volume  is  put  together, 
presenting  as  it  does  a mere  outline  where  a 
detailed  work  was  necessary,  prevents  the  volume 
from  exercising  the  influence  on  the  general 
reader  which  it  ought  to  possess.  The  student 
will  find  in  it  a mine  of  learning  which  he  will 
do  well  to  explore. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. See  Unemployed,  Appendix. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Since  the  article 
in  vol  ii.  was  written  many  developments  have 
taken  place.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  here 
than  allude  to  a few  of  the  most  important  of 
them.  The  acquisition  of  territorial  rights 
smaller  than  those  of  complete  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  has  ceased  to  be  exceptional.  Great 
Britain  shares  with  Egypt  a cvtuiominium  in  the 
Soudan.  Several  Powers  have  leased  territory 
from  China.  A large  number  of  Protectorates 
over  districts  inhabited  by  barbarous  or  semi- 
barbarous  tribes  have  come  into  existence  ; and 
even  such  nebulous  entities  as  Spheres  of  In- 
fluence have  been  created  in  abundance.  A code 
for  the  regulation  of  war  on  land,  and  another 
for  the  protection  and  direction  of  red-cross 


JUGLAR,  Clement  (1824-1905).  Ajihysi- 
cian  by  profession,  he  took  an  early  interest  in 
economic  problems,  for  he  was  elected  in  1852 
a member  of  the  Soditi  d’iwnomie  politique  of 
Paris  ; still,  the  researches  into  the  origin  and 
development  of  commercial  and  financial  crises, 
by  which  he  made  himself  known,  were  only 
initiated  a quarter  of  a century  later. 

He  began  by  expressing  his  views  in  numerous 
pamphlets  and  reprints  of  articles  contributed  to 
the  Journal  des  Iconomistes,  the  £conomiste 
franfais,  and  the  Jowmal  de  la  statistique  ; his 
only  extensive  work  is  entitled  Des  crises  com- 
mer dales  et  de  leur  relour  piriodique  en  France,  en 
Anqleterreet  auxiltats  Unis  (Paris,  2 vols.,  1889, 
with  diagrams) ; see  also  his  article  “ Crises  Com- 
nierciales  ” in  Leon  Say’s  Nouveau  Dictionnaire 
d' iconomie  politique  (vol.  i.,  1891). 

He  lays  great  stress  on  the  three  unfailing 


work  at  sea,  were  agreed  to  at  the  first  Hague 
Conference,  and  improved  at  the  second, 
which  prohibited  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
without  due  warning  and  the  bombardment  of 
undefended  ports,  and  exempted  inshore  fishing 
boats  and  authorised  mail -bags  from  hostile 
seizure.  Moreover,  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  creation  of  international  courts.  But  many 
burning  questions  remain  for  future  settlement ; 
for  example,  the  scope  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyages  and  the  limitations  on  the  use 
of  submarine  mines. 

[Nys,  Droit  International. — Rivier,  Prindpes 
du  Droit  des  Gens. — Perels,  Dcls  Internationale 
Oeffentliche  Seerecht. — Westlake,  International 
Law."]  T.  j.  L. 

INTERPOLATION.  In  statistics  falling  into 
a series  (such  as  statistics  of  population  or  wages 
over  a period  of  years),  figures  obtained  by 
actual  obseiwation  may  be  available  at  certain 
points  only  in  the  series,  and  if  for  any  2)urpose 
the  figures  for  intermediate  jooiiits  are  required 
they  must  in  some  manner  be  inferred.  The 
process  of  estimating  and  filling  in  the  interven- 
ing figures  is  spoken  of  as  statisticalinierpolation. 
Thus,  supposing  that  the  census  of  population 
is  taken  every  ten  years  only,  we  must  obtain 
the  figures  for  the  intermediate  years,  if  we  are 
to  have  them  at  all,  by  interpolation.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  the  decennial  figures  will 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  proportionate  increase 
(or  decrease)  over  a given  period,  and  our  process 
of  interpolation  will  probably  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  (or  decrease) 
throughout  the  period  in  question  has  been 
uniform.  The  j>roblem  of  statistical  interpola- 
tion is  often  a complex  and  difficult  one,  and 
mathematical  principles  of  a more  or  less 
elaborate  character  are  involved. 

[For  further  details,  reference  may  be  made  to 
Bowley’s  Elements  of  Statistics,  chap,  x.,  and  to 
Elderton’sA’reg'MeKcy  Curves  and  Correlation,pt.\.'\ 


successive  periods  which  he  discovers  in  every 
crisis  : the  period  of  growing  activity,  and  latterly 
of  inflation  leading  to  a short  period  of  explosion 
followed  by  a protracted  and  painiul  period  of 
liquidation,  generally  lasting  several  years.  The 
explosion  is  sure  to  occur  at  the  end  of  a long 
period  of  rising  prices,  when  no  neno  buyers  appear 
on  the  market,  and  the  banks  are  compelled  to 
resist  the  drainage  of  their  metallic  reserves. 
Their  balance  sheets  are  thus  the  barometer  in 
which  can  be  read  the  approach  of  a crisis,  and 
this  reading  combined  with  the  observation  of  the 
movements  of  prices,  the  rates  of  discount,  and  the 
foreign  exchange  with  the  fluctuations  of  exports 
and  imports,  makes  it  even  possible  to  determine 
the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  at  the  moment.  It  has 
been  objected  that  these  conclusions  can  only  be 
applied  to  ordinary  commercial  or  monetary  crises, 
but  are  deficient  when  the  crisis  is  the  result  of  a 
wide  change  in  the  conditions  of  production,  e.  ca. 
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KNIES,  Karl  (1821-1898),  born  at  Marburg, 
Hesse,  lectured  for  a short  time  on  History 
and  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
that  town  and  taught  Political  Economy  at  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Cassel.  Later,  after  a 
brief  absence  from  Germany  owing  to  the 
political  disturbance  of  1848,  he  was  appointed, 
1855,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  Baden.  From  1861 
to  1865  he  was  occupied  in  politics,  sitting  in 
the  second  Chamber  of  the  Diet  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  as  member  for  the  University, 
his  sympathies  being  with  the  liberal  party. 
He  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1862.  In  1865  he  returned  to  university 
life  as  professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Heidel- 
berg, which  office  he  held  till  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Knies  is  distinguished  as  the  earliest  and  most 
energetic  promoter  of  the  historical  method  of 
economic  science  in  Germany.  His  principal  work 
was  Die  politische  Oekonomie  vom  Standpunkte  der 
geschichtlichen  Methode,  1st  ed.  1853,  2nd  ed., 
much  enlarged,  1883.  He  also  wote  on  mercantile 
questions — Money,  Capital,  Credit,  Value,  Trans- 


LABOUR COLONIES.  See  Industrial 
Colonies,  Vol.  II.,  and  Unemployed,  Ap- 
pendix. 

LABOUR  EXCHANGE.  See  Vol.  II. , and 
Unemployed,  Appendix. 

LLOYD,  The  Rev.  William  Foster,  F.R.S. 
(1794-1853),  was  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  at  which  university  he 
was  Drummond  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
1835-37.  He  discusses  the  question  of  utility 
and  value.  In  this  he  anticipated  “ more  than 
a generation  before  its  rediscovery  by  Jevons, 
Menger,  and  Walras”  the  theory  of  mar- 
ginal utility.  He  considers  that  not  only  can 
value  not  be  intrinsic,  but  the  utility  of  an 
object  is  not  intrinsic  any  more  than  value. 
Utility,  like  value,  is  predicated  of  an  object 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  mankind. 

With  regard  to  value  he  holds  “the  proud 
position  of  having  been  the  first  thinker  in 
any  country  to  advance  wliat  is  known  to- 
day as  the  marginal  theory  of  value,  and  to 
ex])lain  the  dependence  of  value,  on  marginal 
utility.” 

The  complete  list  of  Lloyd’s  published  Oxford 
lectures  is  as  follows  : — 

Two  Lectures  on  the  Checks  to  Popidation, 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  ISS2,  Oxford,  1833. — A Ijxture 
on  the  Notion  cf  Value  as  distinguishable  not 
only  from  Utility,  but  also  from  Value  in  Exchange, 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in 


port  and  the  means  of  Communication,  to  the  ^ 
literature  of  which  subjects  he  made  valuable 
additions  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
statistics.  His  faculty  of  close  reasoning  and 
power  of  analysis  were  remarkable. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  he  wrote ; 

Die  Stalistik  als  sdJbsthndige  Wissenschaft.  Zur 
Jjisung  des  Wirrsals  in  der  Thearie  wnd  Praxis 
dieser  Wissmschaft.  Zugleich  ein  Beilrag  zu  drier 
kritischen  Oeschichte  der  Stalistik  seU  AcEenvoall, 
Cassel,  1850. — Die  Dienstleistung  des  SoldaUn 
und  die  M&ngel  der  Konskripliorispraxis.  Eint 
volkwiTlschnfUicih-JiTianzielle  ErOrterung.  Freiburg 
in  Breisgau,  1860. — Zur  Lehre  vom  volkswirt- 
schaftlichen  Gvlerverkehr,  1862. — Geld  und  Kre- 
dit,  Berlin,  1873. — Wdtgeld  und  Weliminie, 
Berlin,  1874. — Karl  Friedrichs  von  Baden  brief- 
licher  Verkehr  mit  Mirabeau  und  Dupont.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Badischen  Historischen  Kommission. 
Arranged,  with  an  Introduction  giving  a short 
history  of  the  period  preceding  the  first  French 
Revolution  and  of  the  Physiocrats,  by  K.  Knies, 

2 vols.  Heidelbei-g,  1892.  He  also  contributed 
many  articles  to  collective  works  and  periodicals. 

[See  Economic  Journal,  yoL  ir.,  London,  1899. — 
Mandworterbuch  der  SiaatswissenschafUn,  giving  t 
complete  list  of  works,  voL  v.,  1900.]  ^ 


Michaelmas  Term  1S3S,  Oxford,  1834. — Four 
Lectures  on  Poor  Laws,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  Michaelmas  Term  ISS4, 
Oxford,  1835. — Two  Lectures  on  Poor  Laws, 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Hilary 
Term  18S6,  Oxford,  1837. — Tux>  Lectures  on  the 
Justice  of  Poor  Laics,  and  one  Lecture  on  Rent, 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Michaelmas  . [ 
Term  1SS6,  Oxford,  1837. — Lectures  on  Population. 
Value,  Poor  Laics,  and  Rent,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  during  the  years  ISSS,  ISSS,  | 
ISS4,  1SS5,  and  1856,  London,  1837.  | 

[See  notice  in  On  some  neglected  British  | 
Ecmiamists,  by  PYofessor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  [ 
Economic  Journal,  London,  1903.]  | 

LONGFIELD,  Mountifort  (1802-1884).  | 

We  may  quote  in  addition  to  the  notice  on  f; 
Longfield  in  vol.  ii.  from  Professor  Seligman’s 
reference  to  his  writings.  “ Longfield’s  general 
theory  of  value  is  noteworthy,  in  that  he  not 
only  juits  very  lucidl)’  the  influence  of  cost  of 
production  upon  the  supply  side  of  the  equation 
between  supply  and  demand,  but  calls  attention 
to  the  demand  side  as  well.”  He  expounds 
“ the  doctrine  of  marginal  demand.  It  is  this 
marginal  idea  which  he  ajiplies  to  the  supply 
side  of  the  schedule  as  well,  and  which  results 
in  his  most  characteristic  contribution  to 
economics.”  In  his  writings  “we  have  an 
exposition  of  the  theory  of  marginal  cost,  as 
well  as  that  of  marginal  demand.  It  is  in  the 
theory  of  profits  and  interest  that  we  find  the 
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application  not  only  of  the  marginal  idea,  but 
of  the  productivity  idea  as  well,  thus  com- 
bining to  form  the  conception  of  marginal 
productivity.  ” 

Professor  Seligman  continues : ‘ ‘ The  discovery 
of  the  marginal  productivity  theory  of  interest 
is  not  Longfield’s  only  claim  to  distinction.  In 
his  theory  of  wages  he  also  marks  a decided 
advance.”  According  to  him,  the  correct  theory 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  “the 
wages  of  the  labourer  depend  upon  the  value 
of  his  labour,  and  not  on  his  wants  whether 
natural  or  acquii’ed.” 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  quote  further  from 
Prol'essor  Seligman’s  remarks  on  Longfield  ; he 
is  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cannan,  who  states  in 
reference  to  his  originality,  that  Longfield  in 


his  Dublin  lectures  “ignores  altogether  the 
doctrine  that  wages  depend  on  the  proportion 
between  capital  and  population,”  and  while  con- 
sidering that  Longfield  has  not  completely 
mastered  the  subject,  he  remarks  that  “his 
theory  shows  a great  advance  on  that  of  James 
Mill,  Ricardo,  and  M'Culloch.”  [See  notices 
on  these  ■writers.]  Again,  in  regard  to  profit  as 
discussed  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Cannan  remarks,  that 
Longfield  “ had  approached  far  nearer  to  a true 
appreciation  of  the  causes  which  determine  the 
rate  of  profit.” 

[B.  R.  A.  Seligman,  “ On  some  neglected  British 
Economists,”  Economic  Jcnvrnal,  1903. — E. 
Cannan,  A History  of  the  Theories  of  Production 
and  Distribution  in  English  Political  Economy 
from  1776  to  I848,  London,  1893.] 


MACLEOD,  Henry  Dunning  (1821-1902), 
M.A.  Cambridge,  and  barrister  (1849),  writer 
on  banking  and  economics,  was  a man  of  vigor- 
ous personality,  with  much  industi'y  and  histori- 
cal knowledge,  but  of  mediocre  judgment. 

The  whole  or  parts  of  some  of  Macleod’s  works 
were  reissued  under  new  titles.  His  most  useful 
publication  was  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy, 
biographical,  bibliographiad,  historical,  and  jrracti- 
cal,  1863,  vol.  i.  large  8vo.  A-C  only  appeared. 
In  1878  he  advertised  a second  edition  of  vol.  i., 
and  stated  that  vol.  ii.  completing  the  work  was  in 
progress.  Five  editions  were  published  of  his 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,  1st,  1855-56  ; 
2nd,  1866;  3rd,  1875  ; 4th,  1883-86;  5th, 
1892-93,  2 vols.  8vo.  An  Italian  translation 
was  produced  in  the  Biblioteca  dell’  Economista, 
1879. 

He  also  wrote  The  Elements  of  Political  Economy, 
1858,  8vo.  The  second  edition  was  entitled  The 
Principles  of  Economic  Philosophy,  1872-75,  vol. 
i.,  vol.  ii.  part  1,  2 vols.  8vo.  (severely  criticised 
by  Cliffe  Leslie,  translated  in  the  Bibl.  ddV 
Economista) ; the  third  edition  was  called  The 
Elements  of  Economics,  1881-86,  2 vols.  sm.  8vo. 
Definition  and  Nature  of  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy  was  a paper  read  at  Cambridge  1862. 
ElemerUs  of  Banking,  1878,  7th  ed.  1883,  sm. 
8vo.  Economics  for  Beginners,  1878,  5th  ed. 
1899,  sm.  8vo.  Lectures  on  Credit  and  Banking, 
delivered  at  request  of  Institute  of  Bankers  in 
Scotland,  1882.  On  the  Modem  Science  of 
Economics  was  read  before  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society  1887.  The  Theory  of  Credit, 
1889-91,  2 vols.  8vo,  2nd  ed.  1893-97,  2 vols.  in 
3,  8 VO,  reissued  in  one  vol.  1898,  8vo.  Address 
to  Civil  Service  Commissioners  on  the  Teaching  of 
Economics  in  the  Civil  Service,  1892,  folio.  Bi- 
metallism, 1894,  1st  and  2nd  ed.  8vo  (enlargement 
of  ch.  vii.  of  Theory  of  Credit).  Gresham’s  Law 
and  Bimetallism  in  France  (1803-74)  were  two 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Gold  Standard  Defence 
Association,  1895.  History  of  Banking  in  Great 
Britain,  being  vol.  ii.  of  History  of  Banking  in  all 
Nations,  1896.  The  Hidory  of  Economics,  1896, 
8vo.  Credit,  paper  read  before  National  Liberal 
•Club,  1897.  Indian  Currency,  1898,  8vo.  Draft 
VOL.  XII 


Tentative  Scheme  for  restoring  a Gold  Qwn-ency  to 
India,  1898,  privately  printed,  folio.  H.  R.  t. 

MARTIIS,  Salvatore  Cognetti  De.  See 
CoGNETTi  DE  Martiis,  Appendix. 

MARTIN,  John  Biddulph  (1841  - 97). 
Educated  at  Harrow  and  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  he  entered  the  Banking  House  in 
Lombard  Street  with  which  his  family  have  so 
long  been  connected,  at  an  early  age.  Assiduous 
in  his  business  duties  even  to  the  minutest 
detail — thus  when  his  turn  came  round  he  was 
most  careful  to  attend  to  the  unlocking  the 
safe  of  a morning  at  9 a.m.,  as  his  father  and 
uncles  had  done  before  him  and  as  his  partners 
did — he  yet  found  time  to  work  on  many 
subjects  of  public  interest  connected  ■with  his 
-profession.  His  paper  on  “ Our  Gold  Coinage,” 
1882,  an  able  statistical  inquiry  into  its  de- 
fective condition  at  the  time,  with  exti’emely 
careful  statements  showing  the  depreciation  of 
the  coinage  from  1817,  the  date  when  our  gold 
coinage  was  resumed  in  its  present  form,  followed 
as  it  was  by  another  paper  in  1883  on  the  same 
subject  by  the  present  writer,  was  of  great  service 
in  promoting  the  recent  reform  of  the  gold 
currency.  This  paper  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Bankers'  Institute,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  he  was 
a frequent  and  valued  contributor.  He  was 
President  of  the  last-named  Society  at  tlie  time 
of  his  death.  His  article  on  “The  Evolution 
of  our  Banking  System  ” in  the  Economic 
Journal  for  1891  is  a very  able  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  business,  written  as  it  only  could 
have  been  by  a man  who  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  both  of  the  history  of  the  past  and 
of  the  practice  of  present  times.  To  this 
Dictionary  he  contributed  tbe  article  on 
Re.spondentia  Bonds.  When  the  Editor 
asked  him  to  write  this  article,  he  felt  there 
was  hardly  any  other  man  in  the  City  who 
could  have  undertaken  it. 

The  most  important  work  by  John  Biddulph 
Martin  was  ” The  Grasshopper"  in  Lombard  Street, 
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the  premises  where  the  business  of  the  firm  is 
still  carried  on,  the  history  of  the  Banking  House 
which  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  whose  crest,  the  Grasshopper,  the  name 
commemorates.  The  family  of  Martin  has  long 
been  connected  as  Goldsmiths  with  the  City.  Sir 
Eichard  Martin  was  Lord  M ayor  of  London  in  the 
Armada  year,  1588-89,  and  again  in  1593-94,  and 
the  name  has  long  been  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  Lombard  Street.  The  volume  is  a most  interest- 
ing record,  both  of  families  connected  with  the 
business  of  banking  and  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  business  itself. 

MAZZOLA,  TJgo  (1863-1899),  was  born  at 
Naples  and  died  at  Courmayeur.  The  son  of 
a merchant,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
application  of  economic  laws  ever  since  his 
childhood.  He  studied  economics  at  Naples, 
under  Professor  Ciccone  and  from  the  works  of 
Fr.  Ferrara,  taking  his  degree  at  an  age  at 
which  most  others  are  only  beginning  to  pre- 
pare for  it.  Possessing  most  modern  languages 
— including  Dutch — and  gifted  with  uncommon 
intelligence,  the  Government  appointed  him,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  study  the  question 
of  workmen’s  insurance  by  the  State.  For  this 
object  he  went  in  1884  to  Berlin,  where  he  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor A.  Wagner.  His  first  book,  on  Insurance 
of  Workmen,  was  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  and 
was  considered  as  exhaustive.  He  was  early 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  political  economy  in 
the  small  university  of  Camerino,  teaching  there 
public  finance  and  statistics  besides  political 
economy.  A convinced  free-trader,  he  under- 
took to  write  the  “Chronique”  (history  of 
cun’ent  events)  for  the  Giomale  degli  Econo- 
misti,  which  he  had  bought  with  a couple  of 
friends.  His  chronicles  were  as  witty  and 
caustic  as  if  Bastiat  had  reappeared  to  Avrite 
them,  and  naturally  gained  for  him  as  many 
enemies  as  friends.  Not  content  mth  writing 
chronicles,  he  would  travel  all  over  Italy  de- 
livering speeches.  His  scientific  activity  was 
principally  roused  by  financial  problems,  viz. 
the  alterations  in  economic  equilibrium  through 
governmental  interference,  in  the  shape  of  taxa- 
tion and  of  public  services  substituted  for  private 
enterprise.  A book  on  the  F^indamental  Bata 
of  Public  Finance  obtained  for  him  the  chair  of 
finance  at  Pavia,  where  Cossa  was  teaching 
political  economy.  The  sudden  death  of 
Mazzola’s  father  obliged  him  to  break  off 
his  scientific  work  for  more  tlian  two  years, 
in  order  to  unravel  the  intricate  affairs  of 
a wholesale  cloth  importer.  Disease  began 
to  undermine  liis  health.  When  ho  returned  to 
scientific  work  he  wrote  on  Gorman  colonisa- 
tion in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia.  His 
book  was  rejuiblishcd  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  Commerce  as  a guide 
for  and  to  supjdy  materials  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  internal  colonisation  in  Itah^ 


(Sardinia  and  several  regions  of  the  south  of 
Italy).  His  last  book  was  on  Frogremve  Tax- 
ation, in  which  he  shows,  by  historical  aualj’sis, 
that  theoretical  principles  have,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  always  had  very  little  to  do  with  it  in 
comparison  with  political  forces  which  have 
decided  its  acceptance  or  rejection.  Besides 
his  books,  Mazzola  has  left  two  excellent  mono- 
graphs, one  on  Fiscal  Menvopolies,  and  one  on 
the  Land  Tax.  Increasing  ill-health  put  an  end 
to  his  activity  before  he  was  thirty-six.  He 
w'as  considered  the  ablest  of  the  younger  Italian 
economists  of  his  time.  M.  v. 

MEAN,  FEEQUENTIAL  (in  Statistics). 
This  form  of  average  proposed  by  Fechner,  and 
called  by  him.  Bichtester  Werth,  is  determined 
by  the  frequency  of  occurrence.  “If  we  arrange 
the  data  according  to  their  value  or  quantity, 
and  then  divide  this  series  into  equal  portions, 
a certain  unevenness  of  distribution  will  be 
noticeable  ; if  we  then  take  the  most  crowded 
portion  and  from  it  its  central  item,  we  shall 
obtain  a value  which,  in  certain  cases,  may  be 
used  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  series, 
it  being  the  one  which  actually  occurs  more 
frequently  than  any  other  ” [see  Average  ; 
Mode,  in  Statistics,  Appendix]. 

[See  Ernst  G.  F.  Gryzanovski  “ On  Collective 
Phenomena  and  the  Scientific  Value  of  Statistical 
Data,”  Publications  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  August  1906.] 

MEDIAN.  See  Average,  Appendix ; Index 
Numbers,  Vol.  II.  p.  386  d. 

MENGEK,  Dr.  Anton  (1841-1906),  was  bom 
at  Maniow  in  Galicia  and  died  at  Rome,  being 
the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  of  them 
writers  on  social  and  economic  questions,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Maximilian,  was  a member  of 
the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  and  the  youngest, 
Carl,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  champions 
of  the  deductive  against  the  historical  schooL 
Anton  was  trained  as  a jurisconsult  at  Vienna 
University,  and  after  obtaining  the  right  of 
Private  Lecturing  in  1872,  and  becoming 
Professor  Extraordinary  in  1874,  was  in  1877 
elected  Professor  of  Ci^  Procedure,  which  post 
ho  held  until  he  retired  on  a pension  in  1899. 
His  earliest  publications  apparently  dealt  solely 
with  legal  procedure,  but  he  soon  turned  his 
mind  to  the  treatment  of  social  problems  from 
their  juristic  aspect,  and  the  publication  in 
1886  of  his  first  and  perhaps  greatest  economic 
work.  Bos  Ilechi  anf  den  vollen-  Arbeitsertrag  in 
geschichilicher  Barstellung,  maiked  the  comple- 
tion of  the  change.  This  work  was  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  in  1890,  in  “The 
Civil  Law  and  the  Non-propertied  Classes,”  he 
critieised  the  proposed  Bill  for  a code  of  civil 
law  for  the  German  Empire.  His  practical 
infiuence,  indeed,  was  not  confined  to  this 
measure,  but  is  ^•isible  in  the  Gennan  Statute 
Book  generally  and  in  two  Austrian  Statutes, 
Civil  I’rocednre.  1895.  and  Civil  Executions,. 
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1896.  In  1895  he  became  Hector  of  Vienna 
University,  and  chose  “The  Social  Problems  of 
Jurisprudence  ” as  the  subject  of  his  Kektorats- 
rede.  On  his  retirement  from  the  Chair  of 
Civil  Law  in  1899  he  became  Honorary 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Civil  Procedure  and  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Law  ; and  he  has  left  some 
further  works  on  social  and  ethical  theory,  and 
an  unpublished  manuscript  on  “ Politics  for  the 
People.”  He  died  at  Eome  in  February  1906. 

The  combination  in  Dr.  Menger  of  legal 
training  and  legal  methods  with  socialistic 
opinions  and  sympathies  enabled  him  to  give 
birth  to  a new  type  of  juristic  socialism.  He 
never  wholly  ceased  to  be  a jurisconsult,  and  as 
a result  he  subjects  the  projects  of  his  party  to 
a severe  and  impartial  though  sympathetic 
analysis.  In  the  introduction  to  his  chief  work 
he  declares  “ a juridical  elaboration  of  socialism 
to  be  the  most  important  task  of  modern  juris- 
prudence, the  right  accomplishment  of  which 
will  materially  assist  the  peaceful  reform  of  our 
social  conditions,”  and  he  despaired  of  much 
practical  achievement  until  “socialistic  theories 
are  laid  down  as  bare  legal  conceptions  denuded 
of  the  endless  economic  and  socialistic  literature 
which  form  their  main  contents.”  Das  Eccht 
was,  indeed,  intended  by  its  author  to  be  the 
“fragment”  of  a synthesis  of  socialism  as  a body 
of  legal  rules  ; but  this  work  unfortunately  was 
never  completed.  This  aspect,  however,  was 
not  so  much  that  of  the  practical  jurisconsult 
as  based  on  the  philosophy  of  law  ; for,  as  Pro- 
fessor Fox  well  {see  helow)  points  out,  it  was  not 
legal  rules  {lex,  loi,  gesetz)  but  ideal  right  {jus, 
droit,  recht)  with  which  Menger  dealt.  “To  him 
jurisprudence  was  merely  a reflection  of  tradi- 
tional legal  customs,  but  the  new  philosophy, 
the  jurisprudent  of  the  have  nots,  was  in  his 
opinion  the  real  science  of  socialism  ” ; and  to 
the  support  of  such  a system  all  his  published 
works  have  in  some  form  or  other  been  devoted. 

The  influence  of  this  standard  is  most  marked 
when  we  come  to  his  economic  method,  which  is 
as  critical  and  analytic  as  the  moat  precise 
could  desire.  Das  Redd,  his  chief  work,  is 
partly  abstract  in  character,  but  the  remainder 
of  it  is  historical.  The  former  method  is  found 
in  his  analysis  of  the  main  socialistic  doctrine 
of  the  Right  to  the  whole  produce  of  labour, 
and  in  tracing  the  development  of  this  all 
defects  of  reasoning  and  insufficiency  of  research 
obtain  short  shrift.  On  the  North  German 
School  he  is  particularly  severe,  describing  their 
method  as  “subversive  of  all  rules  of  historical 
research  and  resulting  in  a constantly  increas- 
ing dead-weight  of  errors  and  misconceptions.” 
An  analysis  of  some  of  the  chief  socialistic 
doctrines  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  mutually  incompatible,  and  he  adjudges  the 
Right  to  Subsistence  to  be  the  more  important 
claim  to  which  therefore  the  Right  to  the  Whole 
Product  must  give  way.  The  rest  of  the  book 


traces  historically  the  origin  of  the  latter  theory 
from  the  earliest  English  and  French  socialists 
— Godwin,  Hall,  Thompson,  and  the  St. 
Simonians(see  St.  Simon) — whose  originality  he 
vindicates  against  the  Northern  German  School 
and  the  pilfering  of  Marx  and  Rodbertus,  who 
borrowed  the  theory  from  them  without  acknow- 
ledgment. “ To  men,”  he  UTote,  “who  bore  in 
their  lives  besides  other  persecutions  the  gi-ief 
of  being  unappreciated  and  forgotten,  there  is 
at  least  due  the  justice  of  immortality  as  the 
originators  of  world-moviug  thoughts.” 

Unlike  his  brother  Carl,  Anton  Menger  con- 
tributed little  or  nothing  to  the  pure  theory  of 
economics  ; but  his  work  gave  him  a place  of 
his  own  as  the  founder  of  Juristic  Socialism,  in 
which  he  has  had  no  prominent  follower,  and 
Jurisprudence  itself  has  benefited  by  this 
connection  with  Socialism.  The  Das  Redd 
itself.  Professor Foxwell says,  is  “amostfelicitous 
and  vigorous  study  of  the  historical  evolution 
of  socialist  doctrine.  . . . Broad  but  sketched 
with  singular  accuracy  of  learning.”  “The 
pattern  of  a fearless  thinker  who  shrinks  from 
no  consequences,  of  a warm-hearted  advocate  of 
the  non-propertied  classes,”  wrote  Mr.  Victor 
Graetz  in  the  Economic  Journal.  His  works 
were : — 

Das  Recht  auf  den  vollen  Arieitsertrag  in 
geschichtlicher  Darstcllung,  1886-1891;  trans- 
lated into  English  with  introduction  by  Professor 
Foxwell,  1899. — Outachten  zur  Errichtung  einer 
EidgenossischenHochschulefur  Rechts-  und  Staats- 
wissenschaft,  1889. — Das  Bilrgerliche  Recht  und 
die  Besitzlosen  VolksUassen,  1890. — Die  Sozialen 
Aufgaben  der  Rechtsvrissenschaft,  Rektoratsrede, 
1895. — Neue  Staatslehre,  1903.— Awe  Sittenlehre, 
1905.  — Volkspolitik  (in  Manuscript)  ; and  two 
articles  “Sozialismus  und  der  Sozialpolitik  in  der 
Zukunft,”  1887. — “Die  Soziale  Bewegung  und 
Kulturwelt,”  1899. 

[See  Professor  Foxwell’s  Introduction  to  M.  B. 
Tanner’s  Translation  of  Das  iiecA^,  London,  1899. — 
Luigi  Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political 
Dcoracwiy,  English  Translation, 1893. — Handw&rter- 
buch  der  Staatswissenschaften  (Jena,  1900)  for 
Biography  by  Josef  Stammhammer,  and  Economic 
Journal,  June  1906,  for  obituary  notice  by  Victor 
Graetz. — Jah/rbuch  fiim  NationalSkonomie  und 
Statistik,  1888,  by  A.  Adler  ; 1890,  by  E.  Loening ; 
and  Gustav  Schmoller  in  Jahrbuch  fur  Geschichte 
und  Vervialtung,  1889.]  N.  b.  d. 

MESSEDAGLIA,  Angelo  (1820-1901),  was 
bom  at  Villafranca,  Verona,  and  died  in  Rome. 
Three  men  have  been  the  direct  teachers 
of  all  Italian  economists  since  the  renewal  of 
economic  studies  in  Italy ; CossA,  Ferrara, 
and  Messedaglia.  Each  of  them  acted  in  his 
own  special  way.  Cossa  was  incomparable  in 
bibliographical  knowledge  and  in  systematising 
economic  doctrines.  Ferrara  was  an  original 
thinker,  a creator  of  new  knowledge.  Me.sse- 
daglia  was  a statistician,  a logician,  a teacher 
of  method.  Ho  was  a slow  worker,  and  would 
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keep  a problem,  he  was  studying  for  years  and 
years  on  his  desk  without  being  induced  to 
utter  an  opinion. 

His  publications  are  not  numerous,  but  each  of 
them  became  in  time  a standard  book  of  Italian 
economic  literature.  In  1860  he  published  a 
volume  on  public  debts  and  the  best  methods  of 
consolidation,  Dei  prestiti  pvMilici  e dd  miglior 
sistema  di  consolidazione,  Milan.  In  1858  he 
began  his  demographic  publications  by  The 
Methods  of  the  Theory  of  Population  Considered 
{Della  teoria  della  popolazione  principalmente 
sotto  Vaspetto  del  metodo),  Verona,  They  were 
continued  in  1864  in  an  essay  on  Guerry  DB 
Champneuf,  and  in  1866-67  in  Studies  on  Popu- 
lation, published  like  the  last  mentioned  in  the 
acts  of  the  Venetian  academy  {R.  Istituto  Veneto). 
The  general  methods  of  statistical  research  were 
the  subject  of  introductory  lectures  to  his  courses 
of  lectures  in  1872,  1874,  1877,  published  in  the 
annals  of  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Rome, 
and  in  the  Archivio  di  Statistica.  They  were  also 
thesubject  of  monographs  whose  titles  are : Methods 
in  Statistics,  1879  ; Criminal  Statistics,  1879  ; 
Some  Problems  in  Theoretical  and  in  Italian 
Statistics,  1880  ; Calculus  of  Mean  Values  and 
their  use  in  Statistics,  1880  ; all  published  in  the 
Archivio  di  Statistica.  In  1881  he  took  up 
monetary  problems  and  wrote  one  of  the  very  best 
books  Italian  literature  has  on  this  argument, 
dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  History  and 
Statistics  of  Precious  Metals,  and  Money  and 
Monetary  Systems  in  General.  This  publication 
also  appeared  in  the  Archivio  for  1881,  1882, 
1883.  Messedaglia  was  for  several  years  a deputy 
and  was  then  appointed  a senator.  In  this  latter 
quality  he  reported  on  several  economic  subjects. 
One  of  his  reports,  on  the  reform  of  the  land  tax, 
has  become  a standard  book  on  the  History  and 
Methods  of  the  Cadastre,  1882. 

Messedaglia’s  drift  of  mind  would  always  lead 
him  to  a minute  study  of  facts.  In  the  question 
of  land  tax  he  would  go  into  the  most  minute 
technical  details  of  the  Cadastre  (see  Cadastral 
Survey)  ; in  monetary  problems  he  would  go 
into  technical  details  of  banking,  of  mint  methods, 
of  industrial  uses  of  metals,  of  customs  and 
habits  of  hoarding,  of  practices  in  negotiating 
drafts,  and  did  his  best  not  to  omit  the  action  of 
the  most  minute  influence.  In  public  finance  he 
would  again  take  into  consideration  not  only 
positive  legislation,  but  also  its  working  in  real 
practice.  He  was  a positivist  by  temperament. 
Concise  in  sjieaking  and  writing,  slow  and 
monotonous  in  oral  lectures,  he  was  attractive  in 
that  ho  never  said  a useless  thing.  Ho  would 
never  indulge  in  polemics,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
make  him  lose  his  temper.  Ho  was  highly  re- 
spected by  students  and  colleagues  for  his  great 
breadth  of  knowledge,  which  never  made  a person 
who  was  speaking  before  him  feel  sure  that  he  was 
not  in  the  presence  of  a man  who,  though  remain- 
ing silent,  knew  more  about  the  argument  than 
the  speaker.  M.  P. 

MEYER,  Hermann  Rudolph  (1839-1899), 
born  at  Friodeborg,  described  as  a “social  con- 
servative ” {Konservativer  Volkswirth),  assisted 


Hermann  Wagener  in  journalistic  work,  tharing 
his  views  as  well  as  those  of  Rodbeetus  on 
economic  questions.  These  led  him  into  conflict 
with  the  Prussian  Government  and  to  his 
departure  from  Germany  in  1877.  For  a time 
he  lived  in  Austria,  where,  his  sympathies  draw- 
ing him  to  the  conservative  part}',  he  lent  his 
assistance  to  the  reform  of  the  law  concerning 
factories  and  corporations  of  artisans.  Being 
unable  to  reconcile  his  views  on  com  duties 
with  those  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  he  left 
Vienna,  and  after  further  travel  settled  in  Canada 
in  1881,  became  naturalised  as  a British 
subject,  and  engaged  in  farming.  lU-bealth 
compelling  him  to  return  to  Vienna,  he  again 
became  interested  in  Austrian  politics  on  the 
conservative  side,  while  his  experience  in  farm- 
ing enabled  him  to  oppose  agrarian  protec- 
tionism. 

His  principal  writings  were  Der  Emanapaiiors- 
kampf  des  vierten  Standee,  1872-74,  2 vols.,  2nd 
ed.  of  vol.  L,  1882,  an  impartial  statement  of 
Socialism. — Capitalismus  fin  de  siede,  1894. — 
Hundert  Jahre  Consercativer  Poliiik  und  Lit-era- 
tur,  1896. 

Economic  Journal,  voL  ix.,  London,  1899. — 
Handworterbuch  der  Staaiswissenschaften,  giving 
complete  list  of  works,  voL  v^  Jena,  1900.] 

MIKLASHEVSKY,  Ivax  (1858-1901),  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics  at 
the  University  of  Eiharkoff,  took  a keen  interest 
in  the  economic  and  social  movements  of  his 
day.  His  principal  work  was  a History  of 
Village  Economy  in  the  State  of  Moscow:  the 
Formation  and  Management  of  the  Villages  in 
the  Southern  Frontier  of  Russia  in  the  Sevc7i- 
teenth  Century.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  preparing  further  work  in  continuation  of 
this.  He  contributed  a brief  but  brilliant 
sketch  of  the  history  of  economics  in  Rus.sia 
to  this  Dictionary  (see  Russi.an  School). 

MODE  (in  Statistics).  If  we  consider  a 
series  of  instances  of  a kind  of  quantity,  that 
value  of  the  quantity  in  whose  neighbourhood 
the  largest  number  of  instances  is  found  is 
termed  the  mode  of  the  series.  In  other  words, 
the  mode,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  maximum 
ordinate  avenige,  is  the  value  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  instances  cluster  most  densely. 
See  Average. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  GOVERNMENT  TRAD- 
ING. In  my  book  on  Municipal  and  Govern- 
ment Trading  I have  endeavoured  to  prove,  and 
I see  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion, 

1 . That  local  expenditure  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  rateable  property. 

2.  That  local  indebtedness  is  increasing  more 
I rai)idly  than  rateable  property. 

3.  That  municipal  trading  cannot  fail  to  give 
rise  to  difficult  labour  problems,  and  may  lead 
to  serious  corruption. 

4.  That  profits  are  only  made,  if  at  all,  when 
municipalities  have  a monopoly  ; they  are  con- 
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fiued  to  businesses  such  as  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
which  has  long  been  established  and  reduced  to 
regular  rules ; that  even  in  such  cases  the 
accounts  have  been  so  kept  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  determine  what  the  real  result 
has  been  ; that  the  profit,  if  any,  has  been  but 
small ; and  that  much  more  satisfactory  and 
remunerative  results  might  have  been  obtained 
if  the  works  had  been  leased  to  private  com- 
panies or  firms. 

5.  That  municipal  trading  has  seriously 
interfered  with  private  enterprise  and  our 
foreign  commerce. 

6.  That  the  State  management  of  railways 
is  open  to  similar  objections  ; that  on  State 
railways  the  fares  are  higher,  the  trains  slower, 
fewer,  and  less  convenient,  and  that  to  intro- 
duce questions  of  railway  management  into  the 
domain  of  politics  is  open  to  serious  objections. 

7.  That  it  is  unwise  to  give  votes  to  those 
who  pay  no  rates,  and  unjust  to  withhold  them 
from  those  who  do. 

8.  That  Government  and  Municipal  Trading, 
by  reducing  the  demand  for  labour,  while  in- 
creasing prices  and  raising  rates,  has  not  only 
injured  the  ratepayers  generally,  but  especially 
the  working  classes  ; and  that  if  canied  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  it  will  involve  the  loss  of 
their  freedom. 

That  the  burden  of  oui’  rates  is  not  only 
e.xcessive  but  increasing,  no  one  can  deny  ; and 
they  will  inevitably  continue  to  rise  unless  some 
change  is  made  in  our  policy. 

Sir  J.  W.  Benn,  though  he  has  himself  been 
one  of  the  most  able  and  active  supporters 
of  municipal  trading  and  lavish  expenditure, 
recently  admitted  in  the  debate  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Rates  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  “ the  position  of  the  London  ratepayer  has 
become  critical.  The  increasing  rates  of  London 
are  driving  away  industries  by  the  dozen,”  and 
what  is  true  of  London  holds  good  also  with 
reference  to  other  great  cities. 

In  spite  of  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce, 
the  building  trade  is  depressed,  and  no  wonder. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  increase  in  the  rates 
many  a man  would  have  improved  his  house, 
many  a railway  company  would  have  enlarged 
their  stations,  or  in  other  ways  have  afforded 
more  accommodation  to  the  public,  and  thus 
given  additional  employment  to  labourers  and 
artisans.  We  are  told,  no  doubt,  that  muni- 
cipalities make  profits.  But  this  is  only  the 
case  where,  as  in  gas  works,  they  have  a 
nionopoly.  Of  course  if  you  have  a monopoly 
and  can  charge  what  you  like,  it  is  easy  to 
make  a so-called  profit.  They  charge  the  rate- 
payer a high  price  and  call  it  a profit. 

All  monopolies  are  bad,  but  Government  and 
Municipal  monopolies  are  the  worst,  because, 
when  once  established,  they  can  neither  be 
regulated,  controlled,  nor  abolished. 

By  recklessly  running  the  Thames  steamers 


the  County  Council  admit  that  they  lost  over 
£50,000. 

The  more  this  policy  has  been  carried  out  the 
worse  for  the  working  man.  West  Ham  is  a case 
in  point.  The  rates  are  very  high,  industry  is 
driven  away,  there  is  too  little  employment,  and 
the  working  man  sufl'ers  in  consequence. 

The  programme  of  Socialists  is  that  “all  the 
means  and  instruments  of  material  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange  should  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  State."  ' Socialists  no  doubt 
think  that  they  are  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes.  They  are  entitled  to  their 
opinion,  and  I make  no  reproach,  though  I do 
not  agree  with  them. 

Under  their  system  not  only  railways,  tram- 
ways, and  gas  works,  not  only  manufactories 
and  building  concerns,  but  shops  also, — milk 
shops,  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  and  the  rest, — 
would  be  run  by  the  County  Council. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  tramways  and 
waterworks  should  be  worked  by  the  London 
County  Council,  but  that  shops  would  not  be 
interfered  with.  But  where  are  we  to  stop  1 
Why  tramways  and  not  omnibuses  or  cabs  ? 
Why  water  and  not  bread  or  meat  ? Indeed,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Burns 
was  asked  “Whether  it  was  his  view  that  all 
private  property,  what  he  called  the  instniments 
of  production,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  or  the  municipality  ? ” Mr.  Burns  replied, 
“Yes.  ”2 

Moreover,  it  is  surely  evident  that  municipal 
employees  should  not  elect  their  own  employers. 
Town  councillors  will  have  to  regulate  the 
wages  of  their  electors.  The  temptation  to  set 
the  wages  against  the  votes  must  increase  till 
our  municipal  governors  are  placed  in  a diffi- 
cult, if  not  an  impossible  position. 

This  policy  is  generally  advocated  as  being 
in  the  interests  of  the  working  man.  But 
those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce  know  that 
success  depends  on  close  attention  to  details, 
on  watching  the  turn  of  the  market,  on  giving 
mind  and  thought  to  the  business.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  members  of  municipalities  to 
do  this,  and,  consequently,  municipal  manage- 
ment cannot  be  as  economical  or  as  successful 
as  private  management. 

SirH.  Campbell  Bannerman,  Sir  Ed  ward  Grey, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  all  agree  that  the  London 
County  Council  is  greatly  overworked.  The 
London  County  Council  cannot  look  after  the  de- 
tails as  private  firms  and  companies  would ; the 
services  and  products  must  therefore  be  more 
expensive.  The  n.ational  output  will  bo 
less.  Wages  in  the  long-run  are  governed 
and  determined  by  international  competition. 
Municipal  Councils  could  not  raise  their  wages 
or  they  would  ruin  their  markets.  Moreover, 

r The  Times,  Oct.  6,  1900. 

9 Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  No.  241S,  vol.  xlvli. 
209,  270. 
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as  governments  and  municipalities  would  not 
increase  their  works,  or  adopt  improvements 
so  rapidly  as  private  firms  and  companies,  the 
demand  for  labour  would  bo  less.  The  difference 
could  not  then  be  thrown  on  private  enterprise 
as  it  is  now,  because  private  enterprise  by  the 
hypothesis  will  have  been  done  away  rvith,  or 
rather,  will  have  been  driven  over-sea.  With 
the  same,  therefore,  or  probably  with  lower 
wages,  working  men  would  have  to  pay  a higher 
price  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

But  this  is  not  all.  At  present  they  are 
free.  They  can  choose  their  employer  and  their 
employment.  Under  the  new  system  this 
would  not  be  possible.  They  could  not  choose 
their  employer,  for  there  would  only  be  pne. 
Nor  could  they  choose  their  employment.  If 
the  State  or  the  municipality  is  to  be  responsible 
for  them,  workmen  would  have  to  do  as  they 
are  bid.  At  present,  if  they  do  not  like  their 
work  or  their  employer,  they  can  change. 
That  would  be  impossible  under  the  new  system 
which  they  will  have  created  for  themselves. 
Socialists  frankly  admit  this.  For  instance, 
the  Fabian  Society  sayd^ — “ Every  one  should 
have  a legal  right  to  an  opportunity  of  earning 
his  living  in  the  society  in  which  he  has  been 
born  ; but  no  one  should  or  could  have  the 
right  to  ask  that  he  shall  be  employed  at  the 
particular  job  which  suits  his  peculiar  taste  and 
temperament.  Each  of  us  must  be  prepared  to 
do  the  work  which  Society  wants  doing,  or 
take  the  consequences  of  refusal.”  (Fabian 
Tract,  No.  127,  “ Socialism  and  Labour  Policy. 
Municipal  and  National  Trading,”  p.  154.) 

But  who  is  to  determine  what  “Society 
wants  doing  ” 1 Some  superior  official.  I shall 
be  indeed  surprised  if  British  workmen  are 
prepared  to  surrender  their  personal  freedom 
and  reduce  themselves  to  the  position  of  slaves  ! 
Bureaucracy  is  the  worst  form  of  tyranny. 

The  result  to  the  working  classes,  then, 
would  be  less  employment,  lower  wages,  deai-er 
necessaries  of  life,  and — the  direst  misfortune 
of  all — tlie  loss  to  a great  extent  of  the  personal 
freedom  they  now  enjoy. 

As  regards  the  conduct  of  commercial  under- 
takings by  Government,  perhaps  the  best  case  to 
take  is  that  of  railways.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  compare  the  work  done  in  Government  dockyards 
with  that  of  private  shipbuilding  yards,  though  it 
would  doubtless  bo  wise  to  restrict  the  former 
within  narrower  limits.  As  regards  railways,  it  is 
more  easy  to  contrast  the  two  systems. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  India.  Mr. 
Horace  Bell,  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India,  not  long  ago  read  an 
interesting  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
said  that  he  was  at  first  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  management  of  railways  by  the  Government, 
but  the  result  of  his  experience  was  to  con\’ince 
him  that  . . . “the  only  means  of  introducing  a 
now  and  vigorous  life  into  Indian  railways  is  by 
inducing  a free  and  unrestricted  flow  of  jirivate 


capital  to  India,  and  that  this  implies  the  grtulual, 
but  eventually  complete,  abandonment  of  State 
administration."  (Jount.  Soc.  of  ArU,  No.  2371, 
voL  xlvi.) 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Sir  Juland 
Danvers,  who  represented  the  Government  on  the 
Boards  of  the  Indian  railways  from  their  infancy, 
and  speaks  with  perhaps  unrivalled  experience,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  . . . “the  agency  oi 
companies  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  satis- 
factory mode  of  carrying  out  railway  enterprise. 
That  seemed  to  be  now  the  opinion  of  the 
Government.  Railways,  being  commercial  con- 
cerns, were  better  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
could  manage  them  on  commercial  principles,  if 
the  choice  was  between  a State  and  a Company, 
the  latter  was,  on  the  whole,  most  desirable.” 

The  results,  indeed,  have  been  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  Government  recently  selected  Mr.  Thomas 
Robertson  to  make  a Report  on  the  Administration 
and  working  of  the  Indian  railways.  After  an 
elaborate  inquiry,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
. . . “the  working  of  the  Indian  railways  cannot 
be  regarded  as  at  all  satisfactory.  But  I attribute 
this  more  to  the  system  than  to  any  individual 
action  on  the  part  of  the  railway  or  Government 
officers.  . . . But  after  long  and  anxious  considera- 
tion, the  conclusion  forced  on  me  is  that  root-and- 
branch  reform  alone  will  be  productive  of  lasting 
good  and  that  if  the  development  of  railways  in 
India  is  not  to  be  hampered,  and  if  they  are  to 
render  that  full  and  eflScient  service  to  the  country 
of  which  they  are  capable,  they  must  be  permitted 
to  be  worked  more  as  commercial  enterprises  than 
they  have  in  the  past.”  {Report  on  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Working  of  Indian  Railways,  1903.) 

He  points  out  that  the  aver.age  speed  “ is  not  as 
high  as  might  have  been  expected”  ; that  it  “i'^ 
so  slow  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
development  of  the  trafSc”;  and  that  “before 
the  rates  and  fares  in  India  can  be  regarded, 
relatively,  as  equal  to  those  in  England,  the  former 
wiU  require  to  be  lower  than  the  rates  now 
charged — for  passengers,  by  about  IS  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent ; for  general  merchandise,  by  about 
from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent ; and  for  coal,  by 
about  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent”  As  to  the 
result  of  Government  interference  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  we  have  an  object  lesson  if  we 
comp.are  India  with  Argentina,  where  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  railways  have  been 
wisely  left  to  private  enterprise.  Tlie  population 
of  India  is  (1904)  over  290,000,000,  and  the  miles 
of  railway  27,000,  or  one  mile  to  every  11.600 
people.  In  Argentina  the  population  is  mainly 
Spanish,  and  the  country  is  agricultural.  Die 
Government  has  been  in  great  financial  trouble.s. 
Nevertheless,  with  a population  of  4,500,000, 
they  have  over  12,000  miles  of  railway — mostly 
made  with  English  capital,' — or  a mile  to  every  450 
persons.  If  India  had  the  same  mileage  of 
railways  in  proportion  to  population,  she  would 
have,  not  26,000  miles  of  railway  but  644,000 
miles.  Now  why  does  English  capital  go  to  make 
railways  in  a foreign  country,  and  not  to  India,  a 
part  of  our  Empire  ? Because,  as  the  Government 
interfere,  others  are  deterred  from  entering  the 
field.  They  naturally  say,  if  any  line  is  proposed 
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by  private  enterprise,  that,  if  it  were  likely  to  pay, 
the  Government  would  make  it.  I cannot  doubt 
that  the  policy  of  successive  Governments  in  this 
respect  has  had  a serious  and  unfortunate  effect  on 
the  prosperity  of  India. 

The  present  Lord  Parrer,'  in  conclusion,  tells  us 
that  after  his  careful  comparison  . . . “it  certainly 
appears  from  our  figures  that  those  countries  which 
have  been  given  freest  scope  for  private  energy 
have  obtained  the  fullest  reward.  It  is  frequently 
forgotten  that  in  questions  of  administration, 
Government  oflScers  are  only  human  beings  after 
all,  and  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  other  individuals, 
while  the  able  and  original-minded  men  among 
Government  servants  are  certainly  more  hampered 
— by  quite  unnecessaiy  red-tape  regulations — in 
carrying  out  fresh  ideas  than  are  the  servants  of 
private  enterprise.  The  danger  of  this  criticism 
developing  into  complete  control  is  the  rock 
ahead,  for  as  soon  as  Government  obtains  control, 
private  enterprise  will  wither.” 

Mr.  Acworth®  concludes  his  enquiry  as  follows: — 
“A  careful  study  of  the  evidence  has  convinced 
me  that  in  the  long-run  State  control  ends  in 
keeping  down  the  best  to  the  level  of  the  worst, 
and  that,  taking  them  for  all  in  all,  the  private 
railway  companies  of  England  and  the  United 
States  have  served  the  public  better  than  the 
Government  railways  of  the  Continent  or  of  our 
Australian  Colonies,  and — which  is  still  more  to 
the  point — are  likely  to  serve  it  better  in  the 
future.”  The  late  Lord  Farrer  said,*  “ The  develop- 
ment of  railwaj'  communication  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  such  as  no  Government  management, 
however  good,  could  possibly  have  produced.” 

No  one,  indeed,  who  looks  dispassionately  into 
the  evidence  can  doubt  that  the  State  management 
of  the  raUways  has  been  a great  misfortune  for 
the  Continent,  and  that  our  trade  and  commerce 
have  benefited  immensely  by  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  our  railway  companies  and  their 
very  able  officials. 

In  cases  where  a monopoly  is  almost  inevitable 
the  “ sliding  scale  system,”  adopted  in  London 
and  several  other  places,  is  better  for  the  rate- 
payers than  that  of  municipal  management. 

Under  this  system  a sliding  scale  of  price  and 
dividend  has  been  adopted,  under  which,  starting 
from  a given  point  of  price  and  dividend,  the  gas 
companies  are  enabled  for  every  penny  per  thousand 
feet  by  which  they  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  add 


NAZZANI,  Emilio  (1832-1904),  was  bom 
in  Pavia,  and  was  a scholar  and  friend  of 
Professor  L.  CossA.  He  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a clear  and  concise  text- book — SurUo  di 
Ecmmnia  politica — which  has  passed  through 
ten  editions,  being  used  in  the  classes  of  nearly 
all  the  technical  institutes — schools  correspond- 
ing to  the  German  Realschulen.  Nazzani  was 
himself  president  of  the  technical  Institute  of 
Forli,  and  refused,  being  exceedingly  modest, 

1 Fox  well  and  Fairer,  Express  Trains. 

2 The  RaUways  and  the  Traders. 
s Farrer  and  Giffen,  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade. 


a quarter  per  cent  to  their  dividend,  so  as  to 
divide  any  additional  profit  they  may  make 
between  the  companies  and  their  consumers.  As 
regards  capital,  gas  companies  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment for  power  to  raise  money  are  required  to  put 
up  to  auction  all  the  fresh  capital  they  require,  so 
that  any  premium  upon  the  shares  goes  into  the 
plant  and  stock  of  the  company,  and  not  into  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders.  This  plan  not  only 
gives  the  consumer  a share  in  increased  profits,  but 
also  gives  the  companies  a motive  for  economj'. 

[Lord  Avebury,  On  Municipal  and  National 
Trading,  London,  1906.  — Hugo  Robert  Meyer, 
Municipal  Oumersliip  in  Great  Britain,  New  York, 
1906.]  A. 

MUNRO,  J.  E.  C.  (1849-1896),  born  in 
County  Down,  was  educated  in  Ireland  at  the 
Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  at 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  graduating  as  B.A.  in 
1871,  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  studied  law 
and  economics,  obtaining  in  1874  the  second 
place  in  the  Law  Tripos.  After  being  called  to 
the  Bar  and  practising  for  a short  time,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1882,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Cobden  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester.  He  resigned  these  posts 
in  1892  and  1890  respectively,  and  returned  to 
London  to  practise  as  a barrister.  He  was 
Reader  in  Roman  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court  for 
some  years,  and  Examiner  in  Jurisprudence  to 
the  University  of  London,  1889-94. 

Besides  the  numerous  articles  which  he  contri- 
buted to  this  Dictionary,  he  wrote  various  pam- 
phlets and  papers  for  the  Economic  Journal,  the 
Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  the  papers  on 
the  “Sliding  Scale  in  the  Coal  Industry,”  the 
“Sliding  Scale  in  the  Iron  Industry,”  and  the 
“ Probable  Effect  of  an  Eight  Hours’  Day  on  the 
Production  of  Coal  and  the  Wages  of  Miners,” 
being  some  of  the  most  important.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Economic 
Association  and  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Mines,  President  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society  for  one  year,  and  worked  for  Section  P 
(Economics)  of  the  British  Association. 

[See  Economic  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  London,  1896.] 


to  quit  this  position  for  the  chair  of  political 
economy  of  the  University  of  Pisa.  His  manual 
is  entirely  on  the  lines  of  classical  English 
political  economy.  So  are  also  his  four  essays  : 
on  rent,  on  the  wages  fund,  on  profit,  and  on 
the  classical  school  of  political  economy.  These 
es.says  were  collected  in  one  volume  in  1881, 
Milan,  and  were  written  between  1872  and 
1880.  The  first  edition  of  his  text- book 
appeared  in  Milan,  1875,  and  the  last  in  Forli 
in  1905,  after  his  death,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Loria.  m.  p. 
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cisive.  The  consumer  does  not  apjjear  to  have  ■ 
derived  as  great  an  advantage  as  might  have 
been  exj)ected  through  the  diminution  of  the 
price  of  the  goods  consumed.  It  is  mainly  the 
middlemen  who  have  profited  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  owners  of  bouses  in  towns 
have  greatly  suffered,  for,  as  a general  rule, 
the  octroi  duties  have  been  compensated  for  by 
raising  the  taxes  on  houses. 

A small  commune  near  Argenteuil  had  sup- 
pressed the  octroi  duties  in  1900,  but  it 
answered  so  badly  that  it  re-establbhed  them 
the  following  year,  except  in  the  case  of  wine. 

The  law  of  1897  indicates  the  taxes  by 
which  municipalities  can  make  up  for  the 
octroi  duties  (additional  centimes  on  direct 
taxes,  duties  on  alcohol,  licences  on  the 
vendors  of  alcoholic  drinks,  etc.).  Thej'  may, 
nevertheless,  establish  any  other  taxes  they 
tvish,  but  on  condition  of  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  central  government. 

OPIUM,  AS  A State  Mosopolt.  Recent 
political  developments  have  profoundly  modified 
the  position  of  the  opium  question,  and  its 
history  during  the  next  few  years  promises  to 
be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  economists. 

Our  article  on  the  subject  in  vol.  iiL  p.  36  was 
approximately  synchronous  with  the  appearance 
of  the  exhaustive  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  opium  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  in  1893,  with 
Lord  Brassey  as  its  president ; and  also  with 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Sir 
John  Strachey’s  important  work  on  Indian 
administration. 

The  position  of  the  question  at  that  time, 
1895,  and  for  some  j'ears  after,  was  largely 
dominated  by  the  very  definite  conclusions 
arrived  at  and  set  forth  in  these  two  authori- 
tative documents.  Those  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission may  be  thus  summarised  : — 


With  regard  to  the  export  trmie  to  China,  the 
Commission  held  that  it  would  be  for  that  country 
to  take  action  if  it  wished  the  existing  treaties 
annulled  on  the  ground  that  the  import  of  opium 
is  injurious  to  its  population.  Opium  is  now 
largely  manufactured  in  China,  and  if  the  Indian 
supply  ceaseil  the  deficiency  would  be  soon  filled 
by  an  increase  in  the  home  production.  It  may 
be  added  that  .so  far  from  having  encouraged  the 
production  of  opium  in  India,  as  is  often  alleged, 
the  British  authorities  found  it  produced  wherever 
this  could  profitably  be  done  ; and  that  their 
whole  policy  has  been  to  restrict  the  production 
to  authorised  areas. 
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OCTROI.  In  France  a law  of  the  29  th 
December  1897  allows  municipalities  to  sup- 
j>ress  all  octroi  duties,  and  even  compels  them 
to  do  so  with  regard  to  wines.  It  is,  in  fact, 
especially  to  benefit  the  sale  of  wine  that  the 
law  making  the  alteration  in  the  duties  has 
been  passed. 

The  receij)ts  from  the  octroi  have  been  as 
follows  in  1897,  before  the  law  was  enacted, 
and  1905,  the  latest  figures  to  hand,  convert- 
ing the  franc  as  25  =£1 ; — 


1897. 

1905. 

Octrois  of  the  Departments 
City  of  Paris 
District  of  Paris 

£6,855,883 

6,270,754 

126,338 

£6,726,471 

4,338,377 

122,713 

£13,252,975 

£11,187,561 

The  principal  effect  appears  to  have  occurred 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  on 
which  higher  duties  have  been  laid. 


Quantities  of  Alcohol  taxed  v/nder  the  General 
Duty. 


1897. 

Gallons. 

1901. 

Gallons. 

Diminu- 

tion. 

Gallons. 

Proportion 
Per  Cent. 

Towns  impos- 
ing octroi 
duties  1 

18,610,834 

14,331,746 

4,279,088 

22-98 

Other  places . 

17,336,462 

15,294,224 

2,042,238 

11-78 

Total 

35,947,296 

29,625,970 

6,321,326 

The  number  of  gallons  on  which  duty  is  paid 
decreased  actually  about  46  per  cent,  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  raising  of  the  communal 
tax. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  for  the  finances  of  the  State  to  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  the  communes  for  the  future 
to  establish,  for  them  own  profit,  unduly  high 
duties  on  alcohol. 

A.  very  small  number  of  municipalities  have 
made  use  of  this  power  to  abolish  their  octroi 
duties.  Out  of  1514  in  1895  which  have  such 
duties,  only  nine  suppressed  them  (leaving 
therefore  1605),  and  among  them  were  only 
two  towns  of  importance ; Lyons  (600,000 
inhabitants);  Dijon  (60,000);  the  others  are 
only  very  small  communes. 

Still,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  en- 
tirely abolished  the  octroi,  for  they  have  re- 
tained the  tax  on  spirits,  and  increased  it  to 
rei)lace  the  abolished  duty  on  wines. 

The  economie  results  of  this  reform  in  the 
towns  which  have  carried  it  out  are  not  easy 
to  analyse  ; they  are,  in  all  cases,  very  inde- 

f Bulletin  (ie  Stalistiqm  ct  eU  UgUiation  comparit 
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And  with  regard  to  the  restriction  both  on 
production  and  on  home  consumption  vigorously 
imposed  by  the  Indian  Government,  Sir  John 
Strachey,  ivith  a wider  knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject  than  perhaps  any  other  living  j>crson, 
wrote  as  follows  : — 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  more  opium  was 
consumed  in  India  under  native  rule  150  years 
ago  than  now,  and  the  stringent  system  of  excise 
established  by  our  Government  has  so  greatly 
increased  the  price  of  the  drug  that  consumption 
is  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  clanger  is  that 
this  policy  maj'  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  by 
making  opium  too  dear  and  too  difficult  to  obtain, 
we  may  not  only  encourage  smuggling,  but  may 
cause  people  who  have  been  content  with  the 
moderate  and  beneficial  use  of  opium  to  have 
recourse  to  alcohol,  or  to  cheaper  or  more  noxious 
stimulants,  the  consumption  of  which  no  govern- 
ment can  prevent. 

And  as  regards  these  restrictions  on  internal 
consumption,  the  Commission  were  of  opinion 
that  the  evil  eflects  ascribed  to  the  drug  have 
been  much  exaggerated.  They  summarised 
the  preponderant  medical  evidence  in  saying 
that  “ the  temperate  use  of  opium  in  India 
should  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the 
temperate  use  of  alcohol  in  England.  Opium 
is  harmful,  harmless,  or  even  beneficial,  according 
to  the  measiue  and  discretion  with  which  it  is 
used.”  They  did  not  advise  prohibition  ; they 
recommended  the  maintenance  of  the  Bengal 
monopoly  system  of  production  ; and  they 
found  that  the  arrangements  for  retail  vend 
were  in  general  sufficiently  restrictive. 

Further,  the  Commission  reported  that  it 
would  be  unjust,  impolitic,  and  oppressive  for 
the  Government  of  India  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  produetion  and  sale  of  opium  in  the 
Native  States ; and  also,  that  Indians  of  all 
classes  were  unanimous  in  holding  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  impose  taxation  on  them  for  the 
purpose  of  making  good  the  revenue  that  would 
be  lost  by  prohibition  or  further  restriction. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission,  which  thus 
gave  the  quietus  to  the  more  extreme  forms  of 
the  agitation  against  the  “opium  traffic,”  was 
unanimous,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Mr.  H. 
J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  who,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Pease, 
had  been  appointed  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  Anti-Opium  Society.  Mr.  Wilson  presented 
a minority  report,  traversing  the  conclusions 
of  his  colleagues,  and  complaining  of  the  one- 
sided character  of  much  of  the  evidence.  The 
personnel  of  the  Commission  was  remarkably 
strong  and  representative.  The  late  Maharaja 
of  Darbhanga  and  Mr.  Haridas  Veharidas 
represented  Indian  public  opinion  very  admir- 
ably ; and-  their  strongly  expressed  opinion, 
both  as  to  the  impolicy  of  interference  with 
the  opium  policy  of  Native  States,  and  as  to  the 
facta  that  (1)  prohibition  or  restriction  of  the 
opium  ti’ade  with  China  would  “mean  sacrifice 
of  a large  revenue,  fresh  taxation,  and  probably 
great  discontent,”  and  (2)  that  opium  in  India 
“is  largely  used  as  a harmless  stimulant,  and 
people  should  not  in  such  case  be  deprived  of 
its  use,”  has  naturally  carried  great  weight 
throughout  the  civilised  world. 

Sir  William  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  repre- 


sented the  highest  medical  science  with  absolute 
impartiality  ; while  Mr.  Arthur  Pease  and  Sir 
Robert  Mowbray  represented  the  religious  objec- 
tions to  even  the  slightest  State  encouragement 
of  vice,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  Sir  James 
B.  Lyall,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Fanshawe,  two  Indian  civil  servants  of  the 
highest  experience  and  authority. 

The  situation,  as  left  by  the  Report  of  this 
great  Commission,  was  this  : — 

It  was  held  to  be  authoritatively  estab-* 
lished — 

1.  That  the  agitation  against  the  opium  trade 
had  been  largely  built  on  the  uninstructed 
philanthropy  of  well-meaning  stay-at-home 
Englishmen.  Sir  John  Strachey  applied  to  the 
zealots  of  the  anti-opium  crusade  the  words  of 
Condorcet,  “ V enthousiaste  ignorant  est  la  plus 
terrible  des  bites  firoces.” 

2.  That  opium  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  India.  Its  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture afford  lucrative  employment  to  millions 
in  British  India  and  in  the  Native  States.  In 
many  of  the  latter  it  forms  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  revenue  of  the  chiefs  ; while  in  the 
poppy-growing  disti-icts  of  British  India  it  is 
not  only  the  support  of  the  cultivators,  but 
largely  affects  the  revenue  paid  to  Government 
by  the  landowners. 

3.  That  while  the  direct  revenue  from  opium, 
derived  mainly  from  the  China  trade  and  2>aid 
by  the  Chinese  eonsumers,  and  also  from  the 
restrictive  duties  on  the  comparatively  small 
home-consumption,  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant items  in  the  Indian  revenue,  its  loss  would 
be  almost  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  economic  loss  that  would  be 
entailed  on  the  country  at  large  by  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets. 
Sir  John  Strachey  computed  that  this  loss  would 
not  be  covered  by  a payment  of  £100,000,000. 

4.  That  even  if  ethical  or  other  reasons 
should  ever  induce  the  Imperial  parliament  to 
use  the  despotic  power  of  the  Government  to 
force  this  loss  on  the  Indian  peoples,  it  would 
be  morally  and  politically  impossible  to  compel 
the  Native  States  to  submit  to  a similar  loss. 

5.  That  consequently  compensation,  whether 
from  British  or  Indian  taxation,  is  practically 
out  of  the  question.  The  fresh  taxation  needed 
even  for  the  comparatively  small  matter  of 
replacing  the  direct  revenue  would  be  certain 
to  cause  serious  discontent,  while  full  eom- 
pensation  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Indian  Government.  And,  as  Lord  Kimberley 
had  pointed  out  when  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  no  serious  politician  had  ever  proposed 
that  the  taxpayers  of  England  should  furnish 
the  enormous  sums  required.  And  Mr.  Morley, 
in  the  same  capacity,  when  the  proposition  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1907,  that, 
we  ought  to  put  ‘ ‘ Righteousness  before  Revenue,  ” 
pointed  out  that  we  hardly  ought  to  satisfy  our 
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own  righteousness  at  the  cost  of  other  people’s 
revenue,  but  that  there  was  practically  no  hope 
of  a British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ever 
consenting  to  increase  British  taxation  to  re- 
place the  Indian  opium  revenue. 

6.  That  the  Chinese  had  never  formulated 
any  settled  policy  in  regard  to  the  production 
and  import  of  opium  ; that  their  occasional 
objections  to  the  import  of  the  Indian  drug 
had  been  due  simply  to  the  suspicion  with 
* which  they  regarded  all  import- trade  except  as 
an  excuse  for  taxation  ; and  that  they  had 
refused  to  prohibit  the  import,  not  on  account 
of  coercion,  but  because  of  the  loss  of  the  im- 
port-duties it  would  have  entailed. 

While  these  conclusions,  based  on  the  report 
of  the  Opium  Commission,  have  been  very 
generally  accepted  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a consider- 
able number  of  people  who  dislike  the  idea  of 
the  British  Government  of  India  appearing  as 
the  monopolist  manufacturer  of  an  intoxicant, 
and  who  look  with  suspicion  on  the  proofs 
offered  that  the  monopoly  is  the  best  method 
of  restriction,  and  that  our  commercial  treaties 
with  China  are  for  the  general  maintenance  of 
the  “open  door,”  and  not  for  the  special 
maintenance  of  the  opium  traffic.  The  general 
election  of  1906  resulted  in  the  return  to  Parlia- 
ment of  a majority  holding  these  views,  and 
the  result  has  been  a great  advance  in  the 
direction  of  suppressing  the  trade  with  China, 
though  no  suggestions  have  as  yet  been  offered 
as  to  how  the  loss  of  Indian  revenue  is  to  be 
made  up  otherwise  than  from  the  Indian 
taxation,  nor  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
restrictions  on  the  internal  production  and  con- 
sumption of  opium  in  India  are  to  be  maintained. 

The  existing  situation  (September  1907)  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a transitional  one, 
dominated  by  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  his 
Budget  speech  for  1 906,  intimated  to  theChinese 
Government  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
China  in  measures  for  the  reduction  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  the  import  into  China  of  Indian 
opium,  •pari  passu  with  the  reduction  and 
ultimate  suppression  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  the  drug  in  China. 

2.  Negotiations  ensued  between  the  British 
Government,  the  Government  of  India,  and  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  interest  of  China  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  import  of  Indian  opium 
had  presumably  been  weakened  by  the  results 
of  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  (Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Holland, 
and  Japan),  after  the  ‘ ‘ Boxer  ” troubles — for 
the  settlement  of  1901  imposed  on  China  the 
enormous  indemnity  of  460,000,000  Haikwan 
taels  (approximately  £67,600,000)  payable,  in 
half-yearly  instalments  up  to  the  year  1940, 
mainly  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  customs. 


3.  In  September  1906  theChinese  Gcwem- 
ment  issued  an  Imf>erial  edict,  decreeing  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  and  the  non-medicinal  consumption  of 
opium,  within  ten  years  from  that  date.  Since 
then  a number  of  “opium  dens”  have  been 
officially  closed  in  Foo-chow  and  Canton. 

4.  In  Calcutta,  in  the  Budget  statement, 
March  1907,  the  Finance  Minister  made  an 
important  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  then 
pending  negotiations  udth  China,  practically 
abandoning  the  attitude  towards  this  question 
formerly  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  India. 
The  Hon.  ilr.  Baker,  after  stating  that  the 
object  in  view  was  “the  eventual  extinction  of 
the  opium  habit  among  the  Chinese,”  mention- 
ing that  this  would  involve  the  loss  to  India  of 
a revenue  of  5^  crores  per  annum  (£3,666,666), 
and  detailing  the  steps  already  taken  in  this 
direction,  took  the  following  somewhat  inscrut- 
able view  of  the  outlook : — 

If  our  revenues  continue  to  expand  as  they  have 
recently  done,  and  if  no  unforeseen  mischance 
should  befall  us,  we  may  hope  that  the  void  will 
be  made  good  without  imposing  on  Indian  tax- 
payers a burden  greater  than  they  can  bear.  I 
am  far  from  suggesting  that  the  loss  of  revenue  is 
the  sole  outcome  of  the  Chinese  proposals  that 
concerns  India.  The  economic  loss  to  the  country 
occasioned  by  the  proscription  of  a valuable  crop 
and  an  important  industry  ; the  contraction  of  our 
exports  by  the  exclusion  of  a staple  valued  at  over 
9 crores  (£6,000,000)  a year,  and  its  effect  on  our 
balance  ; and  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  people  and 
Durbars  of  the  poppy -growing  States  in  Malwa — 
all  these  are  considerations  which  deserve  the  most 
anxious  attention.  Tlie  point  which  I wish  to 
emphasise  at  present  is  that  there  is  no  need  for 
despondency,  and  that,  if  all  goes  well,  there  is 
nothing  worse  to  fear  than  the  absorption  for  a 
few  years  of  the  means  of  affording  further  relief 
to  the  tax-payer,  and  of  incurring  useful  expendi- 
ture for  the  development  of  the  countrj-. 

It  is  diflicult  to  find  in  this  statement  an 
intelligible  ground  for  any  other  feeling  than 
one  of  despondency,  except  the  fact  that  the 
closing  of  the  mints — itself  a tax  on  exports — 
will  perhaps  enable  the  Government  of  India  to 
meet  the  loss  of  opium  revenue  by  no  more 
directly  unpopular  means  than  those  indicated 
in  Jlr.  Baker’s  last  words. 

6.  In  July  1907,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  was  able  to  announce,  as  the  result  of  the 
negotiations,  that,  after  consulting  the  Govern- 
ment of  India — 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  informed  the 
Chinese  Government  that  they  accept  in  principle 
the  proposal  that  the  import  of  Indian  opium  into 
China  shall  be  diminished  by  one-tenth  annually, 
pari  passu  with  an  equal  decrease  in  the  production 
of  the  native  drug,  up  to  the  year  1910,  and  they 
will  continue  to  reduce  at  the  same  rate  the  export 
in  1911  and  subsequent  years,  on  proof  that  China 
has  carried  out  its  share  of  the  arrangement  ; and 
that  stops  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  area  under 
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poppy  in  Bengal,  which  in  the  five  years  preced- 
ing 1906-7  averaged  615,000  acres,  and  in  1907-8 
is  not  to  exceed  562,000  acres.  In  1907  the 
number  of  chests  of  Bengal  opium  fixed  for  sale 
was  originally  4400  a month.  This  has  now  been 
reduced  to  4000  a month,  while  for  1908  it  has 
been  fixed  at  3900  a month.  Further  reductions 
will  be  made  in  succeeding  years  if  the  proposed 
arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Government  becomes 
operative. 

6.  On  July  25,  1907,  it  was  announced  in 
Peking  that  the  Chinese  Government  had,  on 
July  24,  formerly  assented  to  a proposal  of  the 
United  States,  that  China  should  co-operate 
with  the  six  powers — the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Japan — 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
opium  trade  and  production.  But  this  assent 
was  given  on  the  express  condition  that  no 
foreign  commissions  were  contemplated  “with 
a view  to  inspecting  in  the  interior  of  China 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  enforce  the  decree 
abolishing  within  ten  years  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy.”  This  was  in  the  natime  of  a reply 
to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  quoted  above,  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment would  require  “ proof  that  China  has 
carried  out  its  share  of  the  arrangement.” 
What  sort  of  proof  will  be  required  has  not 
been  stated  ; but  the  Chinese  Government  here 
state  that  they  will  not  permit  a foreign  inquiry 
in  the  interior  of  China. 

7.  All  the  above  considerations  only  affect 
the  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  question 
involved  in  the  opium  trade  between  India  and 
China,  the  production  of  the  ‘ ‘ provision  ” 
opium  for  this  purpose,  and  the  5^  crores  of 
Indian  revenue  dependent  thereon.  But  this 
has  hitherto  been  the  pivot  of  the  general 
opium  policy  of  the  Government  of  India. 
If  the  arrangement  with  China  now  tentatively 
entered  upon  by  the  British  Government  be 
carried  out,  the  loss  of  revenue  incurred,  and 
the  production  of  Indian  opium  greatly  curtailed 
or  prohibited,  the  Government  of  India  will 
find  itself  face  to  face — as  Mr.  Baker  fore- 


PARTNERSHIP: Limited  Partnerships 
Act,  1907  (7  Edw.  VII.  c.  24).  This  Act  will 
come  into  force  on  Jan.  1,  1908.  By  the 
institution  of  what  it  terms  “limited  partner- 
ships,” it  enables  bodies  corporate  or  individuals 
to  join  unincorporated  combinations  without 
incurring  unlimited  liability. 

A limited  partnership  must  not  exceed  in 
number  of  members  the  limit  imposed  by  the 
Companies  Acts,  namely,  ten  in  a banking 
partnership,  twenty  in  any  other  partnership, 
but  the  individual  members  of  a corporate  body 
which  becomes  a limited  partner  are,  of  course, 
not  reckoned.  A limited  partnership  must 
consist  of  one  or  more  persons  called  general 


shadowed  in  March  1907 — not  merely  with 
the  question  of  providing  for  the  lost  revenue, 
but  with  the  far  more  serious  and  thorny 
economic  problems  connected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  both  in  British  India  and 
in  the  Native  States,  with  the  rights  of  the 
native  cultivators  and  landowners,  and  of  the 
feudatory  princes,  and  above  all,  with  the 
costly  and  unpopular  preventive  measures  that 
will  be  required  to  coerce  the  vast  populations, 
who  will  resent  what  they  will  regard  as 
hypocritical  tyi-anny.  No  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  as  yet  to  deal  with  tliese 
almost  insoluble  problems — possibly  owing  to 
the  exti’eme  probability,  frankly  pointed  out 
by  the  Indian  Finance  Minister, i that  the 
arrangement  with  China  will  break  down. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  British 
Government  has  made  it  a condition  precedent, 
that  the  Chinese  Government — a far  less  powerful 
Government  in  regard  to  its  internal  authority 
than  that  of  India — shall  first  of  all  face  these 
economic  difficulties  and  these  home  difficulties, 
and  overcome  them,  before  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment can  be  called  on  to  do  so.  How  insuper- 
able those  difficulties  are  likely  to  be,  alike  for 
India  and  for  China,  has  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Batten,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
of  Indian  civil  servants,  who  remarks  that 
whatever  our  Government  may  attempt  they 
will  never  persuade  the  Chinese  to  “abandon 
the  ever-increasing  culture  of  the  poppy.  ” 

[Sir  John  Strachey,  G.C.S.I.,  India;  Us  Admini- 
stration and  Progress,  1903. — Indian  Financial 
Statement  for  1907-8. — Final  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Opium,  1895. — Correspondence 
relating  to  the  A fairs  of  China.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  1902.  — Returns,  Fast 
India  (Opium),  20th  March  1902  [120],  and  27th 
November  1902  [383]  ; also  Burma  (Opium),  12th 
November  1906  [349]  and  [348]. — Annual  Reports 
of  the  Bengal  Opium  Department,  and  of 
the  Bombay  Opium  Department. — China,  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Reports  (Foreign  Trade  of 
China),  1902,  1903,  1904-5. — Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India,  The  Indian  Empire,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
242-247.]  n.  i-k- 


partners,  wlio  are  liable  for  all  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  firm,  and  one  or  more  persons  called 
limited  partners,  who,  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  such  partnership,  contribute  either  money 
or  property  valued  at  a stated  amount,  and  who 
are  not  to  be  liable  ibr  the  debts  or  obligations 
of  the  firm  beyond  the  amount  so  contributed. 
A limited  partner  must  not,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  partnership,  directly  or  indirectly 
draw  out  or  receive  back  any  part  of  his  contri- 
bution ; if  he  does  so,  he  is  liable  for  the  debts 

1 Tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Baker,  on  March  20,  1907,  in  his 
Budget  statement,  said  “ Wliat  the  eventual  outcome 
will  be  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  for  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  task  which  China  has  imposed  on 
herself  are  enormous,  and  may  prove  in8ui)crable.” 
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and  obligations  of  the  firm  up  to  the  amount  j 
so  withdrawn.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
means  in  addition  to  his  original  liability,  or 
only  that  the  withdrawal  shall  not  diminish 
that  liability.  The  Act  clearly  contemplates 
and  refers  to  the  possible  increase  by  a limited 
partner  of  his  original  contribution,  but,  so  far 
as  its  wording  goes,  it  confines  the  liability  to 
the  amount  contributed  at  the  date  of  entering 
the  partnership.  The  liability  .should,  logically, 
be  CO -extensive  with  the  limited  partner’s 
interest  in  the  business.  A limited  partnership 
must  be  registered  as  such  ivith  the  registrar 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  particulars  being 
given  of  the  firm  name,  the  general  nature  and 
principal  place  of  business,  full  name  of  each  of 
the  partners,  a statement  that  the  partnership 
is  limited,  with  a description  of  every  limited 
partner  as  such,  and  a statement  of  the  sum 
contributed  by  each  such  partner,  and  whether 
paid  in  cash  or  how  otherwise.  In  default  of 
such  registration  the  partnership  is  to  be 
deemed  a general  one,  and  every  limited  partner 
a general  partner  with  consequent  full  lia- 
bility. Changes  in  the  constitution  or  business 
of  the  firm,  or  the  sum  contributed  by  any 
limited  partner,  must  be  notified  to  the  registrar. 
The  registrar  is  to  keep  a register  and  index  of 
all  limited  partnerships  registered,  with  par- 
ticulars such  as  above  mentioned,  which  is  to 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  No 
limited  partner  can  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  under  penalty  of  being 
held  liable  for  all  debts  and  obligations  incurred 
during  the  period  he  does  so,  nor  has  a limited 
partner  power  to  bind  the  firm.  A general 
partner  may  become  a limited  partner,  and  vice 
versa,  such  change  being  notified  to  the  registrar, 
and,  in  the  former  case,  advertised  in  the 
Gazette.  In  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  a limited  partner  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  general  partners,  assign  his  share 
in  the  partnership  business,  whereupon  the 
assignee  becomes  limited  partner  in  his  stead 
with  the  rights  and,  presumably,  the  liabilities 
of  his  assignor.  The  Act  equally  applies  to 
the  reconstruction  of  existing  partnerships  and 
the  formation  of  new  ones.  j.  n.  p. 

PATENT.  The  English  law  as  to  patents 
has  been  consolidated  in  the  Patents  Act,  1907, 
which  re-enacts  the  old  law  with  some  modi- 
fications. The  examination  by  the  patent 
authorities  prior  to  the  grant  of  a patent  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  correctness  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  patent  and  the  completeness  of  the 
specification.  An  investigation  (limited  to 
complete  specifications  published  within  the 
]>revious  fifty  years)  is  now  made  for  the  puriioso 
of  ascertaining  the  novelty  of  the  invention.  If 
the  invention  has  in  whole  or  in  part  been 
covered  by  a previous  complete  specification, 
the  applicant  may  still  obtain  his  patent,  but 
there  will  be  inserted  in  the  specification  as 


published  a reference  to  such  prior  sj^ecifications  ;• 
as  the  comptroller  thinks  right  by  way  of  notice  ? 
to  the  public.  In  a clear  case,  where  the  ' 
invention  has  been  wholly  and  specifically  * 
claimed  by  a prior  specification,  the  comptroller 
may  refuse  to  grant  the  patent  altogether.  In  ; 
no  case  is  the  novelty  of  the  patent  in  any  way 
guaranteed  (section  7). 

DarcUion  of  Fatent. — Any  application  for  :• 
the  extension  of  a patent  must  now  be  made  to  ‘ 
the  High  Court  (section  18). 

Provisions  for  ensuring  Working  of  Invention. 

— The  grant  of  a patent  may  now  be  revoked 
altogether,  if  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  public  are  not  satisfied,  or  if  the  patent  is 
worked  exclusively  or  mainly  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  (sections  24  and  27).  a.  a.  u. 

PAUPERISM.  See  articles  in  Appendix  on 
Poor  Law,  U^■EMPLOTZD,  and  Pzs.sioss, 
Old-Age. 

PEDREGAL,  Makuel  (died  1896),  a Spanish 
official  occupying  important  administrative 
posts,  was  a strong  adherent  of  the  principle  of 
Laissez  Faire.  For  the  vigour  of  his  style 
he  has  been  compared  to  Leon  Sat. 

His  most  important  works  are : Kodones  de 
Ilajdenda  pUblica. — Beredio,  libertad  Estado. — ■ 
Instituciones  de  Oridito. — Sociedades  Co-opera- 
tivas. — Florez  Estrada. 

PENSIONS,  OLD-AGE.  Old-age  pension 
schemes  may  be  classified  into — 

I.  State-provided  pensions 

(а)  For  all  who  have  passed  a certain 

age. 

(б)  For  the  deserving  poor  who  are 

unable  to  support  themselves. 

II.  Pensions  to  subsidise  private  thrift 
which  is 

(а)  Voluntarily  undertaken,  or 

(б)  Enforced  by  the  State. 

Each  type  of  pension  may  be  adequate  or  . 
inadequate  alone.  Universal  State- provided 
pensions  must  almost  inevitably  be  inadequate 
because  of  their  great  cost.  The  old-age  and 
infirmity  pensions  paid  in  Germany  (instituted 
in  1889)  are  of  the  type  II.  (6).  Certain 
classes  of  persons,  which,  generally  speaking, 
include  all  wage-earners  and  the  lower  salari^ 
officials,  must  insure.  Half  the  premium  is 
paid  by  employers,  and  the  pensions  are  subsi- 
dised by  the  State.  Pensions  and  premiums 
vary  with  the  wage.  Several  bills  for  the 
institution  of  old-age  pensions  on  the  German 
plan  have  been  introduced  in  France,  but  no 
measure  has  yet  been  adopted.  Pensions  are, 
however,  provided  on  very  favourable  terms  by 
the  Caisse  Nationals  des  Retraites  pour  la 
Vieillesse  (established  in  1085),  which  enjoys 
State  subsidies,  and  for  seamen  and  miners  com- 
pulsory schemes  already  exist.  The  pension.s 
paid  in  Denmark  are  of  the  class  I.  (6),  and  their 
cost  is  relatively  low.  Old-age  j)ensions  were 
introduced  into  New  Zealand  in  1898,  and  into 
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New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  in  1901.  The 
following  table  shows  costs  in  the  year  1904. 


Persons  65  years  and 
over  (in  thousands). 

Thousands  of  persons 
receiving  pensions. 

Percentage  of  pensioners 
to  those  over  65. 

Annual  amount  pay. 
able  (in  £1000’s). 

Victoria 

67-5 

11-4 

17 

198 

New  South  Wales 

52-2 

20-9 

40 

498 

New  Zealand 

37-5 

11-9 

32 

201 

The  Victorian  scheme  is  much  the  cheapest. 
The  cause  is  mainly  that  careful  investigation 
is  made  before  pensions  are  paid.  In  none  of 
the  colonies  are  pensions  paid  when  need  cannot 
be  shown,  and  eligibility  in  all  begins  at  65. 
In  1904  ma.Kimum  weekly  pensions  were  8s. 
in  Victoria,  10s.  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
(approximately)  7s.  in  New  Zealand.  All  the 
schemes  since  their  inception  have  undergone 
important  modifications.  Power  is  given  to 
the  Federal  Parliament  of  Australia  to  institute 
pensions,  and  a Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  in  1905  has  recently 
recommended  a plan. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  agitation  for 
old-age  pensions  was  ended  Jan.  1,  1909,  when 
pensions  (5s.  a week),  with  an  age  limit  of  70, 
were  granted.  The  plan  is  too  recent  to  give 
further  details.  A Royal  Commission  (appointed 
in  1893)  sat  for  two  years,  and  was  followed  by 
Lord  Rothschild’s  Committee  of  Experts  which 
examined  one  hundred  schemes  and  sat  also  for 
two  years.  The  findings  in  both  cases  were  un- 
favourable. A few  months  after  Lord  Roths- 
child’s Committee  had  completed  its  work  Mr. 
Chaplin’s  Committee  was  appointed,  and  this 
after  a three  months’  sitting  recommended  pen- 
sions for  the  needy  who  were  aged  and  deserving. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  ti-easury  that  the  cost 
would  be  £10,300,000.  More  popular  support, 
however,  is  accorded  to  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  pro- 
posal, which,  as  revised,  is  that  pensions  of  7s. 
weekly  should  be  paid  to  all  men  over  seventy, 
and  pensions  of  5s.  weekly  to  all  women  over 
seventy.  It  would  cost  about  £13,000,000. 
It  avoids  the  difficulty  of  settling  ‘desert,’  and 
also  the  objection  to  schemes  which  subsidise 
definite  forms  of  thrift  which  are  tangible,  that 
many  wise  sorts  of  expenditure,  such  as  large 
outlay  on  children’s  education  and  the  use  of 
savings  to  start  business,  would  be  discouraged. 
The  great  defect  of  contributory  schemes  on  a 
compulsory  basis  (type  II.  (b),  the  German 
plan)  is  the  difficulty  of  collecting  small  con- 
tributions, and  obvious  disadvantage  attaches 
to  any  rigid  age-limit.  The  latter  flaw  is  to 


some  extent  sm-mouiited  by  the  discounting  of 
the  pension  expectation  at  an  earlier  age,  which 
is  allowed  in  ]\Ir.  Booth’s  scheme.  Advocates 
of  pensions  hope  that  thrift  will  thereby  bo 
encouraged,  and  certainly  the  German  scheme 
with  its  very  inadequate  pensions  will  be  of  very 
doubtful  value  if  it  is  not.  Several  inquiries 
made  in  Germany  leave  it  still  uncertain 
whether  any  effect  upon  the  disposition  to  save 
is  being  wrought  or  not. 

Authorities.  — Official  publication  containing 
statistics  and  estimates  relating  todifferent  schemes, 
1907  ; reports  of  Commissions  mentioned  above  ; 
a collection  of  essays  published  for  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  entitled  Old-Age  Pensions 
(1903) ; on  Denmark,  a pamphlet  (reprinted  from 
the  Yale  Review)  by  Professor  Flux,  and  a little 
work  by  Miss  Sellers ; on  Germany,  Lass  and  Zahn’s 
semi-official  publication  on  Workmen’s  Insurance, 
and  some  recent  articles  (1904  and  1905)  in  the 
Yale  Review  by  Professors  Pinkus  and  Farnam, 
and  two  reports  (1895  and  1901)  published  by 
the  Verein  fiir  Armenpflege  und  Wohlthatigkeit  ; 
on  the  Australasian  Colonies,  Reeves’  State  Expen- 
ments,  etc.,  and  official  publications.  [See  Pknsions  ; 
State-aided  Pensions  ; Thrift.]  s.  j.  c. 

POOR  LAW,  Administration  of.  The 
work  of  the  officials,  described  in  the  article 
under  this  heading  in  Volume  II.  (q.v.),  is  now 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittees instituted  by  the  Act  of  1904  (see 
Unemployed).  Old-age  pension  proposals  and 
experiments  are  dealt  with  in  an  article 
headed  Pensions,  Old-Age.  A Royal  Com- 
mission upon  Poor  Relief  is  now  sitting. 

POPULATION,  The  Slackening  Increase 
of.  Since  the  publication  of  the  third  volume 
of  the  Dictionary  (1899),  the  slackening  increase 
among  European  nations  has  become  more  evi- 
dent. For  the  United  Kingdom,  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Registrars-General  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  census  of  1901)  tell  of  fewer  marriages, 
fewer  births,  and  fewer  deaths.  The  death-rate 
of  England  in  the  first  five  years  after  the 
census  of  1901  has  declined  more  than  the 
birth-rate,  and  the  result  is  a natural  increase  of 
12T0  per  thousand  as  against  11 ’58  in  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  (Reports  (England)  for  1905, 
p.  xxxvii.).  In  the  35  years  ending  with  1905 
the  marriage-rate,  measured  “ crudely  ” by  the 
total  population,  has  declined  8 per  cent, 
measured  more  accurately  by  the  marriageable 
part  of  the  population  (between  the  ages  of  15 
and  45)  it  has  declined  19  per  cent,  though 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  increased 
accuracy  in  the  record  of  ago  (ib.  vii.  cf.  vi.). 

The  birth-rate,  measured  “crudely,”  has 
fallen  nearly  23  per  cent  in  the  35  years  ; 
measured  by  the  female  population  of  ages  from 
15  to  45,  it  has  fallen  29  per  cent  (ib.  xxi.). 
Taken  by  themselves,  illegitimate  births  de- 
clined nearly  52  per  cent,  and  legitimate  nearly 
24  (ib.  xxi.).  The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  is 
explained  in  some  small  part  by  the  decline 
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in  illegitimacy,  in  larger  part  by  the  lessened 
proportion  of  the  married  to  the  unmarried  (of 
the  marriageable  ages)  ; but  there  remains  a 
much  greater  part,  not  much  less  than  three- 
fourths,  set  down  by  the  Kegistrar-General  to 
deliberate  limitation  of  families  {ib.  xxiii,). 

The  death-rate,  measured  “crudely,”  was 
2 per  thousand  below  the  mean  rate  of  the  pre- 
vious 1 0 years.  By  taking  a certain  distribution 
of  males  and  females,  and  a certain  distribution 
of  ages  as  typical,  we  get  a corrected  rate,  a 
standard  for  interpreting  the  death-rate  as  be- 
tween district  and  district  in  England  itself 
(ib.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.).  When  we  compare  Eng- 
land with  foreign  countries  we  have  not  the 
help  of  a corrected  rate.  The  comparison  of 
the  crude  rates  will  show  that  in  a list  of  32 
countries  England  stands  11th  for  her  average 
annual  marriage -rate  in  the  10  years  ending 
1904,  showing  15'8  per  thousand  persons  living, 
Germany  (8th)  showing  16'4,  and  France  (16th) 
15  '2.  In  the  matter  of  births,  England  has  the 
20th  place  with  29  per  thousand,  Germany 
(10th)  having  35 '5,  and  France  (32nd)  21-7. 
As  regards  death-rate,  England  eomes  21st  with 
17 '2  per  thousand,  Germany  12th  with  20 '8, 
France  15th  \vith  20 ’4,  New  Zealand  lowest 
with  9 '8.  The  last  entry  shows  the  need  of  a 
corrected  rate.  The  crude  death-rate  in  an  old 
country  is  not  comparable  with  the  crude  death- 
rate  in  a colony  where  the  distribution  of  sex 
and  age  is  entirely  different. 

The  balanee  is  still  in  favour  of  natural  in- 
crease in  all  countries  except  France,  where  the 
decrease  is  masked  by  the  effects  of  immigra- 
tion. There  are  over  a million  of  foreigners  in 
France,  the  Belgians  coming  in  from  the  north, 
and  the  Italians  from  the  south.  Perhaps  the 
worst  feature  of  France  is  the  high  rate  of 
infant  mortality.  Othernuse  a low  death-rate 
might  be  expected  to  go  with  a low  birth-rate. 
When  reference  is  made  to  the  “interdepend- 
ence ” of  death-rate  and  birth-rate,  the  phrase 
may  have  one  of  two  senses  : (1)  the  simple 
statement  of  the  arithmetical  fact  that  when 
the  births  exceed  the  deaths  there  is,  coeteris 
paribus,  an  increase  of  population  ; (2)  the 
statement  that  the  births  are  the  cause  of  the 
deaths,  either  the  infants  being,  worse  fed  and 
tended  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  or  the 
deaths  the  cause  of  the  births,  the  deaths  leaving 
a gap,  and  which  may  mean  more  room  and 
food.  The  last  is  not  the  best  kind  of  inter- 
dependence. There  is  greater  economy  in  a 
moderate  birth-rate  together  with  a low  death- 
rate  than  in  a greater  birth-rate  with  a high 
infant  mortality.  Very  few  will  argue  that  the 
greater  the  number  competing  for  life  the 
greater  the  chances  of  the  surviving  fittest  i 
being  the  very  best.  j 

Our  emigrants  in  1905  exceeded  our  immi- 
grants by  about  57,000  (St at  Abstr.,  ib.  351). 
•Spain  and  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  are  now 


ahead  of  us,  not  only  in  the  number  of  emigrants, 
but  in  their  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
(Stat.  Abstr.,  Foreign  Counlriu,  1903-4,  pp. 
24,  25),  A French  observer  has  connect^ 
this  fact  with  the  decline  in  the  English  birth- 
rate, and  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  not  now  the  strongest  rival  of  the 
Far  Eastern  peoples  for  the  honour  of  replenbh- 
ing  the  earth.  But  the  first  duty  of  a nation 
is  to  be  strong  within  its  own  borders,  and  with 
that  in  view  to  reduce  its  death-rate  and  lessen 
its  sickness  even  at  the  expense  of  the  birth- 
rate. 

“Marriage  and  Birth  Piates  in  England,”  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule,  Dr.  Newsholme, 
and  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  Statistical  Journal,  March 
1906,  pp.  34  to  147. — Discussion  in  Times,  Oct. 
1906,  on  the  “Decline  of  the  Birth-Rate,”  raised 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  See  especially  Prof.  Karl 
Pearson’s  letters  of  23rd  Oct.  and  1st  Nov. — Dr. 
W.  Schallmeyer,  Vererbung  und  Auslese  (Fischer, 
Jena,  1903). — Prof  Rene  Gonnard,  Emigration 
Europienne  du  19itne  siede  (Arm.  Colin,  1906). 

3.  B. 

POST  OFFICE,  The  (since  1898).  Until 
Ralph  Allen  gradually  established  his  cross- 
country posts  between  the  six  great  post-roads 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  letters  for 
aU  places  off  these  roads  reached  their  destina- 
tion only  by  local  conveyances,  and  there  was 
no  delivery  even  in  the  chief  post  towns. 
In  London  Dock\vra’s  Penny  post  had  been 
continued  since  1680,  but  it  was  not  till  1764 
that  Penny  posts  were  authorised  for  other 
large  towns.  From  1801  a few  outlying  places 
had  posts  under  guarantees,  and  some  Penny 
posts  worked  within  a limit  of  10  miles  from 
post  towns.  In  1840,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Penny  post,  an  effort  was  made  to  extend 
the  posts  and  deliveries.  In  1843  the  rule 
was  adopted  of  giving  a “Receiving  Office” 
and  a free  delivery  at  all  places  receiving  more 
than  a hundred  letters  a week.  In  1850  the 
rule  was  adopted  that  a {wst  and  deliver}* 
should  be  established  wherever  it  would  pay 
its  way,  reckoning  the  revenue  at  W.  for  each 
letter.  This  rule  with  favourable  modifications 
in  detail  continued  until,  in  1897,  on  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee  day,  it  was  decided  to  give  a 
delivery  at  least  once  a week  to  eveiy  house  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  1906  a delivery  at 
least  three  times  a week  was  promised,  “save 
in  very  exceptional  cases.”  Under  this  rule 
the  delivery  of  letters  has  become  more  general 
and  frequent  than  in  any  other  country. 

In  1864  the  free  redirection  of  letters  was 
allowed  within  the  same  “ free  delivery  ” area. 
In  1874  the  Postal  Union  Convention  allowed 
free  redirection  from  one  country  to  another,  but 
it  was  not  till  1892  that  free  redirection  was 
allowed  for  letters  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1895  the  rule  was  extended  to 
all  iH)stal  articles  except  }iarcels. 
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From  1890  to  1897  the  average  annual 
number  of  letters  was  about  1,796,000,000. 
From  1897  to  1902  the  average  number 

2.244.200.000.  From  1902  to  1906  it  was 

2.627.200.000.  and  in  1906-7  2,804,400,000. 
The  rate  of  increase  grows  each  year.  The 
annual  number  of  post -cards  increases  more 
slowly,  and  in  1906-7  was  831,400,000.  The 
corresponding  nximbers  of  other  articles  sent 
by  post  was  in  the  same  year : cu'culars, 
933,200,000;  newspapers,  189, 100, 000;  parcels, 

104.820.000. 

In  1906  the  rules  of  the  Book  post  were 
modified  and  admit  nearly  all  commercial 
documents  besides  circulars.  A cheap  rate 
was  also  introduced  for  papers  and  books 
impressed  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  From  2 
ozs.  to  2 lbs.  the  rate  is  Id.,  from  2 lbs.  to  5 
lbs.  lid.,  and  fi-om  5 lbs.  to  6 lbs.  2^d.  A 
cheap  rate  of  Id.  per  pound  has  been  arranged 
for  newspapers  and  magazines  sent  to  Canada. 

In  1906-7,  2,575,891  parcels  were  exported 
by  post,  of  the  value  of  £4,638,917.  The 
number  imported  was  1,471,785,  of  the  value 
of  £1,535,661.  The  Parcel  post  has  therefore 
become  an  important  channel  of  foreign  trade. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  in  1907  for 
the  issue  of  stamps  which  can  be  used  for 
replies  to  letters  sent  abroad,  and  also  as  a 
cheap  means  of  remitting  small  sums  to  foreign 
countries.  These  reply  coupons  will  cost  3d. 
each  in  England,  and  will  be  accepted  abroad 
as  the  equivalent  of  25  centimes. 

Letters  with  insufficient  or  no  addresses 
form  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  articles 
posted.  In  1906-7  nearly  30  million  letters, 
etc. , were  undelivered  for  this  reason,  and  these 
included  353,000  registered  letters,  containing 
£17,000  in  cash  and  £671,000  in  cheques, 
money  ordera,  etc.  The  increasing  hurry  of 
modem  life  is  probably  responsible. 

The  Post  Office  is  now  the  chief  agency  for 
transmission  of  small  sums  of  money.  In 
1906-7  the  number  of  money  orders  issued 
was  10,844,509,  value  £37,997,339.  Of  these 
523,454,  value  £1,812,909,  were  sent  by 
telegraph.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
money  orders  since  the  introduction  of  postal 
orders  has  now  ceased,  owing  to  an  increase  in 
the  limit  of  value  from  £10  to  £40  in  1904, 
coupled  with  a reduction  in  the  rates  of  com- 
mission. The  telegraphic  money  order  system 
was  extended  to  Germany  in  1898,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  and  Switzerland  in 
1900,  and  since  then  to  France,  Egypt,  Denmark, 
and  some  smaller  countries. 

The  number  of  postal  orders  issued  in  1906-7 
was  102,247,000,  value  £40,878,000.  In 
1881-2,  when  orders  were  first  issued,  the 
number  was  about  4,500,000,  value  about 
£2,000,000.  There  have  been  successive 
increases  in  the  number  of  values  for  which 
orders  are  issued,  and  decreases  in  the  commis- 


sion. In  1881  the  series  included  ten  orders 
from  Is.  to  20s.  In  1903  the  series  of  values 
was  extended  to  every  complete  6d.,  from  6d. 
to  20s.,  and  includes  21s.  Since  1903  the 
postal  order  system  has  been  gi-adually  extended 
to  India  and  all  British  Colonies  except 
Australia  and  Canada. 

The  Savings  Bank  business  of  the  Post  Office 
began  in  1861,  and  a large  number  of  post 
offices  were  opened  as  savings  banks.  At  the 
end  of  1862  about  180,000  accounts  had  been 
opened,  amounting  to  If  millions  sterling.  The 
funds  are  handed  over  to  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  for  investment.  The  business 
has  rapidly  extended.  From  1875  to  1880  the 
average  number  of  accounts  Avas  1,889,000, 
amounting  to  £29,000,000.  The  average 
amount  deposited  was  £15  : 12  : 5,  and  the 
number  of  offices  5742.  In  1906  the  number 
of  accounts  was  10,332,784,  and  the  amount 
deposited  £155,996,446.  The  average  deposit 
was  £15  : 1 ; 11,  and  the  proportion  of  depositors 
to  population  rvas  as  1 to  4 ’24.  The  proportion 
of  depositors  and  the  average  deposit  have 
always  been  lowest  in  Scotland  and  highest  in 
Ireland.  They  vary  inversely  rvitli  the  number 
of  local  banka  and  other  private  agencies  which 
attract  savings.  The  Post  Office  holds  many 
large  deposits  from  friendly  societies,  charitable 
institutions,  and  trades  unions.  Accounts  are 
opened  by  County  Court  Kegistrars  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
Savings  Banks  in  schools  and  the  army.  The 
Post  Office  also  undertakes  to  invest  the  money 
of  its  depositors  in  Government  stock,  and  to 
issue  life  insurances  and  annuities.  The  original 
limits  for  ordinary  deposits  were  £30  in  one 
year,  and  £150  in  all.  In  1891  the  total  limit 
was  raised  to  £200.  In  1893  the  annual  limit 
was  raised  to  £50,  and  telegraphic  withdrawals 
were  allowed.  In  1905  withdrawals  on  demand 
at  any  office  up  to  £1  were  authorised.  The 
rate  of  interest  alloAved  to  depositors  has  always 
been  2^  per  cent.  Until  1896  the  expenses  of 
working  and  a profit  were  earned  by  surplus 
interest  on  investments.  A surplus  amounting 
to  £1,598,767  was  thus  accumulated.  From 
1896  to  1899,  owing  to  the  reduced  return  on 
Consols,  there  Avas  a total  deficit  of  £34,123. 
From  1900  to  1902  there  was  again  a profit  of 
£65,451,  but  the  reduction  of  interest  on  Consols 
to  2^  per  cent  changed  this  to  an  annual  loss 
of  about  £100,000.  This  has  been  minimised 
by  some  reduction  in  Avorking  expenses,  formerly 
7d.  per  transaction,  and  5'4d.  in  1906.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  working  arises  from  changes 
in  the  price  of  Government  stocks  in  which  the 
funds  are  invested.  The  low  general  return  on 
investments  Avheu  stocks  are  high  leads  to  a 
great  increase  in  deposits.  When  interest  rises 
and  Government  stocks  fall  these  deposits  are 
withdraAvn  for  investment  elscAvhere.  If  stock 
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haa  to  be  sold  by  the  Savings  Bank  to  meet 
these  withdrawals  there  may  be  a considerable 
loss  of  capital. 

The  Telegraph  service  continued  to  increase 
until  1899-1900,  when  over  90  million  telegrams 
were  sent.  Since  then  there  has  been  a slight 
reduction,  especially  in  short  distance  telegrams, 
owing  to  the  increasing  use  of  telephones.  The 
number  in  1906-7  was  89,493,000.  The  number 
of  public  telegraph  offices  has  increased  to  about 
13,000.  There  is  no  country  where  small  and 
remote  places  are  so  well  served.  Each  year 
the  proportion  of  telegrams  involving  long 
transmission  increases.  Free  delivery  was  given 
in  1897  within  three  miles,  and  this  often  costs 
more  than  the  whole  charge.  The  increasing 
cost  of  the  ordinary  service  and  the  cheap  rate 
for  press  telegrams,  together  with  increases  in 
the  wages  of  the  staff,  involve  a considerable 
annual  loss. 

The  telegraphic  monopoly  created  by  the  Act 
of  1869  extends  to  the  working  of  public  tele- 
phones (Attorney-General  v.  Edison  Telephone 
Co.,  1880).  Licences  to  work  exchanges  were 
issued  to  several  companies  between  1881  and 
1891.  Mr.  Fawcett  hoped  that  free  competition 
would  develop  the  new  business,  but  the  United 
Telephone  Company,  with  subsidiary  companies, 
obtained  control  of  the  Bell  and  Edison  patents, 
and  thus  gained  a virtual  monopoly  till  1892.  The 
Post  Office  opened  a few  exchanges,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  compete  actively.  In  1896  the  tnmk 
lines  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  which 
in  1891-2  had  absorbed  the  United  and  other 
Companies,  were  purchased  by  the  Post  Office, 
and  the  company’s  working  was  limited  to  re- 
stricted local  areas.  In  1898  a select  com- 
mittee recommended  the  issue  of  licences  to 
local  authorities.  Licences  were  issued  to 
Glasgow  and  five  other  towns.  The  unsatis- 
factory results  of  working  have  caused  the 
Glasgow  and  Brighton  systems  to  be  sold  to  the 
Post  Office,  and  the  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Swan- 
sea systems  to  the  National  Telephone  Co. 
Two  remain  now  (1907)  in  Portsmouth  and 
Hull.  In  1902  the  Post  Office  opened  a com- 
petitive exchange  system  in  London,  and  agreed 
in  1906  to  purchase  the  National  Telephone 
Company’s  plant  on  “ tramway  terms  ” in  191 1, 
on  the  expii-ation  of  the  licence.  The  Post 
Office  trunk  wire  system,  connecting  areas, 
which  in  1896  had  only  29,000  miles  of  wire, 
now  has  about  14  6,000  miles.  The  capital  ex- 
penditure to  March  31,  1907,  was  £3,376,262. 
'Phe  Post  Office  has  opened  between  1900  and 
1907  about  600  small  exchanges  in  country 
places  neglected  by  the  company  as  unprofit- 
able, but  the  company  serves  all  the  larger 
places  and  has  an  important  system  in  London. 
Iho  whole  number  of  working  telephones  in 
Juno  1907  was,  approximately,  London  130,000, 
provinces  370,000.  a.  m.  o. 

POTTER,  'PiioMAS  Bayley  (1817  - 1898), 


member  of  an  influential  Manchester  family, 
carried  on  business  in  that  city.  In  Parliament 
he  occupied  the  seat  formerly  held  by  Coeden, 
whose  friend  and  follower  he  was.  A vigorous 
exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  Man'Chestek 
School,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
and  wrote  many  of  the  tracts  which  it  published. 
These  comprise  his  principjal  written  work. 

PRICES,  HISTORY  OF.  In  continuation 
of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  voL  iiL  we 
give  the  following  statement  of  the  prices  of 
commodities  from  1897  to  1906  : — 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  prices 
of  forty-five  commodities  during  the  last  twenty 
years  as  comjiared  with  the  standard  period  of 
eleven  years,  1867-77,  which  in  the  aggregate 
is  equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twenty-five 
years  1863-77  (see  the  Journal  of  Ou  SiaiisticaZ 
Society,  1886,  pp.  692  and  648,  and  1893,  pp. 
220  and  247) 


Summary  of  Index  Numbers.  Groups  of 
Articles,  1867-77  = 100. 


1 Vogotablo  Food. 

Animal  Food. 

Bugar,  CoIToo, 
and  Tea. 
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Mlnoml*. 

J 

K 

6 

cn 
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1897  . . 

60 

79 

52 

65 

66 

51 

62 

59 

c» 

1898  . . 

67 

4 i 

51 

68 

70 

51 

63 

61 

64 

1899  . . 

60 

79 

53 

65 

92 

58 

65 

70 

68 

1900  . . 

62 

85 

54 

69 

108 

66 

n 

SO 

7S 

1901  . . 

62 

85 

46 

67 

89 

60 

71 

72 

70  1 

1902  . . 

63 

87 

41 

67 

82 

61 

n 

71 

69  ! 

1903  . . 

62 

84 

44 

66 

82 

66 

69 

72 

69  1 

1904  . . 

63 

83 

50 

6S 

81 

71 

67 

72 

70  1 

1905  . . 

63 

87 

52 

69 

87 

72 

68 

75 

?g  1 

1906  . . 

62 

89 

46 

69 

101 

SO 

74 

83 

7? 

Average 

1897-1906 

62 

84 

49 

67 

86 

64 

68 

72 

1 

70  \ 

The  following  figures  show  in  each  case  the 
average  index  numbers  of  all  the  forty -five 
commodities  for  ten  years  ; they  give  the  best 
picture  of  the  gr.vdual  movement  of  the  average 
prices  of  whole  periods,  as  the  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions are  still  further  obliterated  : — 


1818-1827=111 
1828-1887=  93 
1838-1847  = 93 
1848-1857=  89 
1858-1867  = 99 
1868-1877  = 100 
1878-1887=  79 


1884- 1893  = 71 

1885- 1894=69 

1886- 1895  = 68 

1887- 1896  = 68 

1888- 1897=67 

1889- 1898  = 66 

1890- 1899  = 66 


1891- 1900  = 66 

1892- 1901  = 66 
189.3-1902  = 66 

1894- 1903  = 66 

1895- 1904  = 07 

1896- 1905  = 68 

1897- 1906=70 


From  the  decade  1889-98  to  the  decade 
1894-1903  the  average  of  ten  years  remained 
66,  tlie  really  lowest  decade  more  closely  cal- 
culated being  1890-99  ; the  average  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  advanced  to  70. 

The  table  of  index  numbers  is  based  on  the 
average  prices  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77,  and 
the  index  numbers  have  been  calculated  in  thej 
ordinarj'  arithmetical  way ; for  instance,  Eng- 
lish wheat : — 
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s.  d. 

Average,  1867-1877  54  6 = 100,  average  point. 

,,  1855  74  8=137,  or  37  per  cent  above  the 

average  point. 

„ 1906  28  3=  62,  or  48  per  cent  below  the 

average  point. 

The  index  numbers  therefore  represent  simple 
percentages  of  the  average  point. 

Certain  articles  which  appear  to  have  some- 
thing in  common  have  been  grouped  together, 
with  the  following  result : — 


Example 
for  1Q06. 

Total 

Numbers. 

Average. 

1.  Vegetable  food,  com,  etc." 

(wheat,  flour,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  potatoes, 
and  rice) 

2.  Animal  food  (beef,  mut-' 

ton,  pork,  bacon,  and 
butter) 

3.  Sugar,  cofliee,  and  tea  . - 

With  8 
index  nos. 

With  7 
index  nos. 

With  4 
index  nos. 

498 

622 

184 

62 

89 

46 

1-3.  Food  . . 1 

With  19 
index  nos. 

1304 

69 

4.  Minerals  (iron,  copper,  tin, 

lead,  and  coal) 

5.  Textiles  (cotton,  flax, 

hemp,  jute,  wool,  and 
silk) 

6.  Sundry  materials  (hides, ' 

leather,  tallow,  oils, 
soda,  nitrate,  indigo, 
and  timber) 

With  7 
index  nos. 

With  8 
index  nos. 

With  11 
index  nos. 

710 

643 

815 

101 

80 

74 

4-6.  ilatericUs 

■ 

WMth  26 
index  nos. 

2168 

S3 

General  average 

■ 

With  45 
index  nos. 

3472 

77 

The  general  average  is  drawn  from  all  forty- 
five  descriptions,  which  are  treated  as  of  equal 
value,  and  is  the  simple  arithmetical  mean  as 
shown  above. 

The  particulars  given  here  were  all  derived 
from  the  information  in  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck’s  com- 
munication to  the  Statistical  Society,  March  .31, 
1907. 

PROSPECTUS.  By  the  Companies  Act 
1900,  as  amended  by  the  Companies  Act  1907, 
which  comes  into  force  on  July  1,  1908,  section 
38  of  the  Companies  Act  1867  is  repealed,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  compulsory  inclusion 
in  every  prospectus  of  many  matters  which  the 
Legislature  has  thought  material  to  be  disclosed 
to  an  intending  investor. 

The  Act  requires  every  prospectus  to  contain 
certain  particulars  about  the  company, — the 
contents  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association, 
the  number  of  founders’  shares,  and  the  interests 
of  the  holders  in  the  profits  of  the  company, 
the  voting  rights  attached  to  the  various  classes 
of  shares,  the  names  of  the  directors,  their 
remuneration  and  qualification,  and  full  particu- 
VOL.  Ill 


lars  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  interest  of 
every  director  in  the  promotion  of  the  company 
and  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  it,  particu- 
lars of  previous  issues,  the  minimum  subscrip- 
tion, the  names  of  the  vendors,  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  purchase  consideration,  the  amounts 
of  underwriter’s  commission,  promotion  money, 
and  preliminary  expenses,  and  the  dates  and 
parties  to  every  material  contract,  with  provision 
for  inspection — in  fact,  everything  which  it  is 
material  for  an  intending  investor  to  know. 

Companies  formed  after  July  1,  1908  (other 
than  private  companies),  which  do  not  issue  a 
prospectus,  are  bound,  before  the  allotment 
of  any  shares  or  debentures,  to  file  with  the 
Registrar  a statement  in  lieu  of  a prospectus. 
The  particulars  to  be  disclosed  in  this  statement 
correspond  generally  with  the  particulars  to  be 
disclosed  in  a prospectus,  but  the  disclosure 
required  is  of  a slightly  less  stringent  character. 

The  criticism  which  suggests  itself  on  the 
policy  of  the  Act — and  experience  of  the  Com- 
panies Act  1900  confirms  its  truth — is  that  the 
information  to  be  given  is  so  extensive  that  the 
recipient  of  a prospectus  is  hardly  likely  to  go 
through  these  answers  to  the  statutory  interro- 
gatories, more  particularly  those  which  mainly 
concern  him, — the  vendors,  their  contracts,  and 
interests.  And,  moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
the  compiler  of  a prospectus  to  evade  the  spirit 
of  the  Act  while  complying  with  the  letter,  and 
to  bewilder  rather  than  enlighten,  a.  a.  u. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE.  See  articles  in 
Appendix  on  Unemployed,  and  Pensions,  Old- 
.A.6S 

PUBLIC  TRUSTEE  ACT  1906  [6  Edw. 
VII.  c.  55].  This  Act  comes  into  force  on  the 
1st  of  January  1908,  but  so  much,  both  as 
regards  its  scope  and  procedure,  is  left  to  rules 
to  be  framed  thereunder,  that  its  effective  work- 
ing will  necessarily  be  delayed  beyond  that  date. 
The  main  objects  of  the  Act  are  to  establish  a 
government  official,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
Court  in  the  administration  of  solvent  estates, 
the  gross  capital  value  of  which  does  not  exceed 
£1000,  and  who  may  act  as  “custodian  trustee,” 
or  as  a private  trustee,  executor,  or  administi’a- 
tor,  either  alone  or  conjointly  with  any  person 
or  persons  appointed  to  such  office  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  further  provides  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  audit  of  trust  accounts.  The 
public  trustee,  if  applied  to  by  the  proper  person, 
cannot  refuse  to  administer  small  estates, 
unless  he  sees  a good  reason  for  so  doing : with 
this  exception,  it  is  left  to  his  option  whether 
or  no  he  will  accept  any  trust,  but  he  is  debarred 
from  doing  so  when  the  trust  involves  the 
management  or  carrying  on  of  any  business,  or 
is  created  by  a deed  of  arrangement  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  or  which  is  exclusively  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes.  The  public 
trustee  is  constituted  a corporation  sole  with 
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perpetual  succession,  so  that  all  property  vested 
in  him  passes  automatically  to  his  successor. 
The  “custodian  trustee”  is  a new  personality 
in  law.  The  public  trustee  may,  if  he  consent 
to  act  as  such,  be  appointed  custodian  trustee 
by  order  of  the  Court,  by  a testator,  settlor,  or 
other  creator  of  a trust,  or  by  a person  having 
power  to  appoint  new  trustees.  Any  banking 
or  insurance  company,  or  other  corporate  body, 
may  be  authorised  by  the  rules  to  act  as 
custodian  trustee,  and  may  retain  out  of  the  trust 
property  fees  not  exceeding  those  chargeable  by 
the  public  trustees  as  custodian  trustee.  When 
a custodian  trustee  is  appointed  all  the  trust 
property  is  transferred  to  him  as  if  he  were 
sole  trustee,  and  he  has  the  custody  of  all 
securities  and  documents  of  title  relating  there- 
to, and  all  sums  payable  to  or  out  of  the 
income  or  capital  of  the  trust  property  are 
paid  to  or  by  him,  but  he  may  allow  dividends 
or  other  income  to  be  paid  to  the  other  trustees, 
or  to  such  person,  or  into  such  bank,  and  to  the 
credit  of  such  person  as  they  may  direct.  The 
other  trustees  retain  the  management  of  the 
trust  and  provision  is  made  for  their  access  to 
the  securities  and  for  the  necessary  concurrence 
of  the  custodian  trustee  in  legitimate  dealings 
by  them  with  the  property.  Under  the  defini- 
tion of  “trust”  these  facilities  apply  to  property 
under  a will  or  intestacy  as  well  as  to  ti’ust 
property  strictly  so  called.  The  innovation  is 
a salutary  one,  tending  to  meet  the  danger  of  trust 
securities  and  funds  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons.  The  public  trustee  may,  unless 
the  will,  settlement,  or  instrument  creating  the 
trust  otherwise  direct,  and  even  then,  if  the 
Court  so  order,  be  appointed  as  trustee,  executor, 
or  administrator,  whether  the  trust  be  con- 
stituted before  or  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
Such  appointment  may  be  original,  or  in  sub- 
stitution for  or  addition  to  persons  already 
acting.  The  public  trustee  may  be  appointed  sole 
trustee  notwithstanding  that  two  or  more  were 
originally  appointed.  If  so  authorised  by  the 
rules,  he  may  accept  and  apply  for  probate  or 
letters  of  administration,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
the  widower,  widow,  or  next  of  kin  of  the 
deceased  are  to  have  the  preference  if  they 
apply.  An  executor  or  administrator,  although 
lie  has  acted,  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Court,  transfer  the  estate  to  the  ])ublic  trustee, 
either  solely  or  jointly  with  the  continuing 
executors,  or  administrator,  if  any.  No  special 
powers  are  conferred  u|)on  the  public  trustee 
when  aeting  as  an  ordinary  or  private  trustee. 
Any  liability  which  the  public  trustee,  if  he 
wore  a private  trustee,  would  be  personally  liable 
to  discharge,  is  to  be  made  good  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
except  when  the  liability  is  one  to  which  neither 
ho  nor  any  of  his  oflieers  has  in  any  way 
eontributed,  and  which  neither  he  nor  they 
could  by  the  exereise  of  reasonable  diligence 


have  averted,  in  which  case  neither  he  nor  the 
Consolidated  Fund  is  subject  to  any  liability. 
The  fees  to  be  charged  by  the  public  trustee 
are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Treasurj'  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  incidence  of  fees 
and  expenses  as  between  capital  and  income  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  public  trustee.  An 
appeal  to  a judge  of  the  Chancery  Division  is 
given  to  any  person  aggrieved  by  any  act  or 
omission  of  the  public  trustee  in  relation  to 
a trust.  As  before  stated,  the  Act  institutes 
procedure  for  the  investigation  and  audit  of 
trust  accounts,  the  term,  as  elsewhere,  includ- 
ing executorship  or  administration  accounts. 
Subject  to  rules  under  the  Act,  and  nnless  the 
Court  otherwise  orders,  the  condition  and 
accounts  of  any  trust  shall,  on  application  to  a 
judge  of  the  Chancery  Division,  be  investigated 
and  audited  by  such  solicitor  or  public  account- 
ant as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  applicant  and 
the  trustees,  or  in  default  of  agreement,  by  the 
public  trustee  or  some  person  appointed  by  him. 
Any  trustee  or  beneficiary  can  apply  for  such 
investigation  and  audit,  but  it  will  not  usually 
be  granted  more  than  once  in  twelve  months. 
The  auditor  is  given  full  powers  of  access  to 
books,  accounts,  securities,  and  title-deeds,  and 
of  acquiring  information  from  the  trustees.  At 
the  close  of  the  investigation  and  audit  he  is 
to  forward  to  the  person  who  obtained  the 
audit,  and  to  every  trustee,  a copy  of  the 
accounts,  a report  thereon,  and  a certificate  to 
the  effect  that  the  accounts  exhibit  the  true 
state  of  the  trust,  and  that  he  has  had  the 
securities  for  the  investments  produced  to  and 
verified  by  him,  or  that  the  accounts  and 
securities  are  deficient  and  in  what  resjiects. 
Every  beneficiary  is  to  be  entitled  to  copies  of 
the  accounts,  report,  and  certificate,  at  his 
own  expense. 

The  remuneration  of  the  auditor  and  other 
expenses  are  to  be  prescribed  by  rule,  and, 
unless  the  public  trustee  otherwise  directs,  are 
to  be  borne  by  the  estate,  but  the  public  trustee 
may  order  them  to  be  borne  by  the  apjilicant 
or  the  trustees  j>ersonally,  or  partly  by  them 
and  partly  bj’  the  applicant. 

The  above  jirovisions  obviously  do  not  apply 
to  trusts  in  which  the  public  trustee  is  himself 
concerned,  but  the  Act  specifies  that  the  rules 
shall  deal  with  the  accounts  to  be  kept  by  the 
public  tnistee  and  an  audit  thereof.  Jlr.  C.  J. 
Stewart  has  been  appointed  public  trustee  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  practical  results 
of  the  Act,  esiiecially  in  the  absence  of  the 
niles.  The  confidence  and  apathy  of  bene- 
ficiaries may  tend  to  make  it  nugatorj’,  while 
the  absolute  option  of  refusal  given  to  the 
public  trustee  will  probably  deter  settlors,  still 
more  testators,  from  ap]>ointing  him  sole  and 
original  trustee,  the  jiosition  the  Act  seems  to 
contemplate  as  his  normal  one.  j.  k.  r. 
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RABBENO,  Ugo,  was  only  thiity-three  when 
he  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  1897.  He  had 
been  shortly  before  called  to  the  University  of 
Modena. 

Kabbeno’s  mind  was  always  directed  towards 
concrete  and  practical  problems.  The  theoretic 
aspects  of  a problem,  or  pure  scientific  inquiry, 
never  suggested  research  to  him,  though  these 
points  came  in  later,  as  results  discovered  by  a 
research  commenced  for  practical  purposes.  His 
scientific  production  is  consequently  generally  de- 
scriptive. Attention  was  first  attracted  to  him  when 
he  published  his  essays  on  co-operation  in  England 
and  in  Italy,  La  cooperazione  in  InghUterra, 
1885  ; La  cooperazione  in  Italia,  1886  ; and  his 
reputation  was  consolidated  in  1889  by  his  book 
on  co-operative  production  in  Europe  and  America 
(La  society  cooperativa  di  prodvzione).  The  study 
of  facts,  their  proper  classification  and  analysis,  led 
him  to  the  conviction  that  co-operative  production 
could  only  in  very  particular  conditions  result  iu 
success,  and  that  he  had  himself  originally  over- 
estimated its  powers.  After  co-operation  he  turned 
to  examine  protection  in  America,  again  avoiding 
arguments  deduced  from  principles  and  trying 
to  get  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  His  book, 
published  in  1893  in  Italian,  was  translated  into 
English.  When  he  was  overtaken  by  death  he 
was  accumulating  facts  concerning  land  legislation 
in  Australia.  His  studies  on  this  subject  were 
published  by  his  friends.  Rabbeno  was  a disciple 
of  Professor  Ricca  Salerno,  but  the  drift  of  his 
mind  led  him  to  oppose  all  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered disciples  of  the  classical  economists  and 
not  purely  and  simply  historians,  statisticians, 
observers,  and  analysts  of  facts.  He  wrote  in 
foreign  reviews  some  articles  on  current  Italian 
literature — which  were  considered  biassed  through 
his  horror  of  theory.  As  a teacher  he  was  very 
highly  appreciated  for  the  breadth  of  his  know- 
ledge and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  vocation.  M.  f. 

RAILWAYS 

Railways,  p.  771.  Light  Railways,  p.  773. 
lx  an  industry  as  modern  as  are  railways,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  changes  since  this  work 
was  originally  published  are  great.  [See  R.\il- 
WAYS,  vol.  iii.]  The  world’s  mileage  was  then 

450.000  ; in  1905  it  was  about  560,000. 
Europe  has  192,000  against  155,000  miles. 
But  it  is  outside  Europe  that  the  increase  has 
been  greatest  ; more  than  half  the  total  mileage 
— 290,000  miles — is  on  the  American  continent, 

220.000  in  the  United  States  alone.  Asia  has 
over  50,000  miles,  Africa  16,000,  Australia 
17,500.  The  capital  invested  in  the  world’s 
railways,  estimated  in  1895  as£7, 336, 000,000, 
is  estimated  ten  years  later  as  £9,136,000,000. 
International  statistics  of  traffic  are  notavailable, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  volume  has  doubled 
in  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  railways  of  the 
world  have  become  vastly  more  efficient  in 
recent  yeais.  In  the  United  States,  which 
nowadays  leads  the  world  in  railway  affairs 


as  definitely  as  England  did  a generation  ago, 
net  loads  of  2000  tons  drawn  by  a single 
engine  are  now  an  every-day  practice.  In  the 
matter  of  net  profit,  the  Prussian  railways  which 
return  over  6 per  cent  on  their  total  capital,  and 
pay  out  of  their  surplus  income  a large  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Prussian  Government,  still  lead 
the  world,  but  the  relation  between  the  railways 
of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  United  States 
has  been  practically  inverted  in  the  last  decade. 
Ten  years  ago  the  figures  of  net  receipts  on  the 
total  capital  involved  were  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  respectively  4 ‘33  per  cent  and 
3 '34  per  cent.  In  1906  Great  Britain  had  fallen 
to  4-03  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  had 
risen  to  5 '68  per  cent.  The  change  has  naturally 
been  accompanied  by  a corresponding  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  railway  stocks  in  the 
United  States  and  depreciation  here.  When  we 
find  that  the  density  of  goods  traffic  on  American 
lines  has  increased  from  519,000  ton  miles  per 
mile  of  line  in  1896  to  982,000  ton  miles  in 
1906,  and  that  the  138  per  cent  increase  of  traffic 
has  been  worked  with  only  22^  per  cent  increase 
of  train  mileage, — an  increase  of  90  per  cent  in 
the  density  of  goods  traffic  having  been  attended 
by  no  increase  in  the  number  of  trains  per  mile 
of  road, — we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  origin  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
American  railways.  While  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  economies  of  operation  on  a similar 
scale  are  impossible  in  this  country,  it  remains 
for  the  futm’e  to  show  what  economy,  more 
scientific  study  and  control  of  operating  methods 
can  produce  with  us. 

Even  more  important  from  a public  point  of 
view  than  questions  of  operating  efficiency,  is 
the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  rail- 
ways and  the  state  (Municipal  and  Govern- 
ment Trading,  App.).  The  two  main  argu- 
ments against  state  ownership,  more  especially 
in  democratic  countries,  are,  1 , improper  political 
interference,  and,  2,  inferior  operating  efficiency. 
Both  shall  be  indicated  from  recent  utterances 
of  resj)onsible  j)ublic  men.  In  reference  to 
political  pressure,  Mr.  Price,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Cape  Government  railways, 
now  general  manager  of  the  Central  South 
African  railways,  reports  to  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment under  date  of  Feb.  22,  1907,  as  follows  : — 

The  drawbacks  in  the  management  of  railways 
in  the  Cape  that  call  for  removal  arise  from  the 
extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
authority  of  Parliament  is  exercised.  . . . Public 
authorities,  influential  persons,  and  others  bent  on 
securing  concessions  or  other  advantages  which  the 
general  manager  has  either  refused  in  the 
conscientious  exercise  of  his  functions,  or  is  not 
likely  to  grant,  make  representations  to  the 
commissioner  (as  the  ministerial  head  of  the 
Government),  supplemented  by  such  pressure, 
political  influences,  or  other  means,  as  areconsidered 
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perfectly  legitimate  in  their  way,  and  are  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  end  applicants  have  in 
view.  Many  members  of  Parliament  act  similarly 
in  the  interests  of  their  districts,  constituents,  or 
railway  employees,  in  whom  they  happen  to  be 
interested.  It  is  by  no  means  unknown  for  the 
requests  in  both  classes  of  cases  to  coincide 
somewhat  with  a critical  division  in  Parliament 
present  or  in  prospect.  . . . I do  not  regard  it  a.s 
open  to  doubt  that  the  Colony  as  a whole  has 
suffered  severely  in  consequence  . . . and  that 
the  need  for  a remedy  is  pressing  if  the  raUwa}'s 
are  to  be  conducted  as  a business  concern  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Colony.  . . . There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  the  Cape  Colony  political  considera- 
tions have  influenced  the  adoption  of  new  lines 
and  their  construction,  many  if  not  most  of  them 
of  an  unprofitable  character.  ...  A material 
change  is  imperatively  necessary  in  this  respect  if 
only  to  insure  the  solvency  of  the  Colony. 

Similar  charges  are  made,  if  not  with  such 
exact  personal  knowledge  from  the  inside,  yet 
doubtless  on  grounds  of  equal  or  almost  equal 
strength,  against  the  state  railway  administra- 
tion in  other  democratically  governed  countries. 
It  should  be  added  that  where,  as  in  Prussia,  the 
administration  is  mainly  autocratic,  these  con- 
siderations do  not  apply  with  equal  force. 

The  second  objection  may  he  given  in  the 
words  used  by  Mr.  Taft,  secretary  of  war,  and 
possibly  future  president  of  the  Ilnited  States. 
In  August  1907,  he  stated  that — 

Existing  Government  railroads  are  not  managed 
with  either  the  efficiency  or  economy  of  privately 
managed  roads,  and  the  rates  charged  are  not 
as  low  and,  therefore,  not  as  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

This  point  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  by 
M.  Marcel  Peschaud,  in  tw'o  articles  on  ‘ ‘ Les 
Chemins  de  Per  de  I’Etat  Beige  ” in  the  Ecvun 
Politique  et  Parlementaire  for  May  and  June 
1896,  which  have  been  recently  translated 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Pratt,  State  Maitways,  London, 
1907,  and  which  compare  the  efficiency  of  the 
Belgian  state  railways  with  the  privately  owned 
Northern  Railway  of  France. 

A similar  comparison  between  the  private 
French  railways  and  the  Government  railways 
of  Germany  has  been  worked  out  by  M.  Colson. 
It  may  be  summarised  os  follows : Rates  and 
fares  in  the  two  countries  are  practically  identi- 
cal ; wages  on  French  railways  are  higher  ; coal 
is  much  dearer  ; the  proportion  of  heavy, 
cheaply-handled  traffic  is  much  smaller  ; gradi- 
ents are  certainly  not  loss  severe  ; the  density  of 
traffic  is  much  less  ; and  the  service  given  to 
the  public  is  certainly  not  inferior.  Yet,  where- 
as the  French  railways  are  worked  at  about  63 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  the  percentage  of 
opeiating  expenses  in  Germany  is  fully  10  per 
cent  higher.  It  is  true  that  the  average  haul 
of  goods  on  French  railways  is  25  per  cent  longer 
than  in  Germany,  but  this  diffci'ence  certainly 
docs  not  counterbalance  the  other  advantages. 


still  less  account  for  the  immense  difference  in 
operating  economy. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  unanswered  and  prob- 
ably unanswerable  objections  of  theory,  private 
ownership  of  railways  is  becoming  more  and 
more  exceptional.  .Switzerland,  largely  moved 
by  resentment  at  the  alleged  dictation  of  foreign 
capital  and  by  desire  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Union,  has  nationalised  its  railways.  Itrdy, 
finding  it  impossible  to  adjust  the  relationship 
between  the  owning  state  and  the  leasing  com- 
panies, has  taken  the  working  into  its  own  hands, 
with  results  that  so  far  have  been  the  reverse  of 
successful  In  Austria  and  in  Japan  the  com- 
panies are  being  bought  out  one  by  one.  In 
Russia  the  same  process  was  going  on  till  inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  In  Ireland  the  popular 
opinion,  as  voiced  by  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways 
now  sitting  in  Dublin,  runs  strongly  in  the  same 
direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian 
Government  has  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the 
encouragement  of  private  enterprise,  while  in 
the  United  States  the  pronouncement  of  ilr. 
Bryan  in  favour  of  Government  ownership  has 
disclosed  an  overwhelming  mass  of  public 
opinion  opposed  to  that  policy.  The  most 
interesting  development  is,  however,  in  the 
republic  of  Mexico.  In  that  country  the 
Government  has,  by  arrangement  with  the 
existing  owners  of  the  railroads,  become  a 
deferred  shareholder  in  all  important  lines. 
The  Government  gets  at  present  no  profit,  but 
it  has  a valuable  reversion,  and  holds  the  pre- 
dominating voting  power.  The  existing  director- 
ates remain  undisturbed,  but  on  condition 
that  unless  their  policy  in  broad  outline  conforms 
to  the  Government  view,  the  Government  can 
use  its  votes  as  a shareholder  to  turn  them  out 
of  office. 

The  main  argument  for  government  ownership 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  uncontrolled  private 
ownership  is  impossible,  government  control 
is  difficult  and  has  so  far  not  been  over  success- 
ful. The  English  public  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  private  management  here,  while 
bitter  hostility  to  that  management  in  the 
United  States  has  been  manifested  in  a vast 
mass  of  recent  legislation,  not  only  at  Wash- 
ington, but  at  almost  every  State  capital 
throughout  the  Union.  In  America  the  rail- 
ways are  steadily  being  brought  under  closer 
control  and  supervision,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  respective  rights  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  seems  likely  to  raise  the  most 
serious  constitutional  difficulties  that  thecountry 
has  had  to  face  since  the  ci\-il  war.  In  England 
considerable  changes  are  apparently  coming. 
What  form  they  will  take  cannot  5’ct  be  seen  ; 
but,  wo  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  there  are 
two  undeniably  successful  pieces  of  machinery 
for  keeping  railways  in  touch  with  public 
opinion.  The  one  is  the  Massachusetts  State 
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Railway  Commission,  tlie  other  the  Prussian 
Local  and  National  Railway  Councils.  Neither 
®f  them  possess  any  compulsory  powerswhatever. 

Of  indirect  means  of  controlling  railways 
successfully  none  are  more  important  than  full 
and  accurate  information  and  adequate  economic 
teaching.  Under  both  heads  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  here  in  recent  years.  A 
committee  is  now  sitting  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  consider  the  revision  of  our  present  archaic 
railway  accounts  and  statistics,  whOe  courses 
of  lectures  on  railway  questions  have  been 
established  in  the  universities  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  and  have  been  de- 
veloped on  a quite  considerable  scale  and  with 
great  success  at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Light  Jiailways. — The  Light  Railways  Act  of 
1896  has  failed  to  produce  the  effects  that  were 
hoped  for.  To  some  extent  it  has  been  used  (a) 
by  existing  railway  companies  for  the  promotion 
of  new  branches,  thereby  obtaining  land  cheaper 
and  avoiding  certain  burdensome  and  expensive 
requirements  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  (b)  by 
tramway  promoters  who  have  thus  been  enabled 
to  escape  compliance  with  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  Tramways  Act.  But  of  light 
raQways  in  poor  districts,  such  as  exist  by 
thousands  of  miles  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  the  mileage  constinicted  is  practically 
negligible.  The  failure  of  such  lines  to  come 
into  existence  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  they 
are  not  wanted.  At  present  they  are  com- 
mercially impossible.  Assistance  from  public 
funds,  which  the  Act  of  1896  contemplated, 
has  only  been  forthcoming  to  a trifling  extent. 
The  coat  of  construction  has  been  excessive,  and 
restrictions  unknown  on  the  Continent  are  re- 
quired by  English  public  opinion.  But  the  very 
rapid  development  of  motor  carriage,  both  of 
passengers  and  goods,  on  ordinary  roads  has  with- 
in the  last  year  or  two  entirely  altered  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem. 

Of  recent  books  published  in  England  there  may 
be  mentioned  Acworth,  Elements  of  Railway 
Economics,  Oxford,  1905. — Pratt,  Railways  and 
Their  Rates,  London,  1905. — Disney,  The  Law  of 
Carriage  by  Railway,  London,  1905. — Cunning- 
ham, Railway Natiorialisation,  Dunfermline,  1906 ; 
and  Paish,  British  Railway  Position,  London, 
1902.  American  literature  is  both  more  volumi- 
OU3  and  more  valuable.  There  may  be  mentioned 
Ripley,  Railway  Problems,  Boston,  1907. — Eaton, 
Railroad  Operations  ; How  to  Know  Them,  New 
York,  1900. — B.  H.  Meyer,  Railway  Legislation 
in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1903. — Hugo 
R.  Meyer,  Oomemment  Regulation  of  Railway 
Rates,  New  York,  1905. — M'Pherson,  Working  of 
the  Railroads,  New  York,  1907  ; and  T.  F.  Wood- 
lock,  The  Anatomy  of  a Railroad  Report  and  Ton 
Mile  Cost,  New  York,  1900. — The  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Bills  to  amend  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Act,  Washington,  1905,  5 vols.,  is  a mine 
of  information  on  the  whole  subject,  whUe  the 
section  dealing  with  “ Transportation  ” in  the 


Final  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
Washington,  1902,  is  of  very  considerable  value. 

The  nucleus  of  a railway  library  is  now  being 
formed  in  connection  with  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  w.  m.  a. 

RAVENSTONE,  Percy  (early  19th  century), 
wrote  in  1821,  A few  Doubts  as  to  the  Correctness 
of  some  Opinions  generally  entertained  on  the 
subjects  of  Population  and  Political  Economy. 
Ravenstone  was  the  earliest  advocate  of  the 
theory  of  surplus  value  subsequently  adopted 
by  Marx  (q.v.),  but  he  was  not  a communist, 
nor  did  he  deny  the  natural  right  to  private 
property,  which  he  said  is  “ the  right  to  the 
work  of  one’s  own  hands.” 

[E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  “ On  some  neglected  British 
Economists,”  Economic  Journal,  London,  1903], 

RITCHIE,  David  George  (1853-1903),  late 
professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews. 

He  was  educated  at  Jedburgh  Academy 
and  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  obtained 
the  degi'ee  of  M.A.  with  first  class  honours  in 
classics.  He  then  iiroceeded  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  gained  a first  class  both  in 
moderations  and  in  the  “final  gi-eats”  school. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  a Fellow,  and  in  1881  a 
tutor  of  Jesus  College,  and  from  1882  to  1886 
he  also  acted  as  tutor  at  Balliol. 

During  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  devoted  his 
studies  mainly  to  Moral  Philosophy,  but  in 
1894  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  St.  Andrews  University. 

In  the  early  days  at  Oxford  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  T.  H.  Green  and  Arnold 
Toynbee.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the 
clerical  profession,  but  he  ceased  to  be  able  to 
accept  the  orthodox  creed.  At  Oxford  he  was 
a zealous  democrat,  and  strongly  believed  in 
state  action  wherever  possible  ; but  he  did  not 
become  a doctrinaii-e  socialist,  “ nor  did  he 
accept  as  a whole  any  of  the  numerous  socialistic 
systems  of  recent  times.  But  he  believed  pro- 
foundly in  the  socialistic  attitude  as  against 
any  form  of  individualism,  empirical  or  a 
priori."  The  extent  to  which  the  state  may 
interfere  should  depend,  however,  on  the  form 
of  government. 

He  applied  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
to  human  society,  and  concluded  that  it  “ lends 
no  support  to  the  political  dogma  of  laissez 
faire." 

The  principles  of  state  interference,  and 
practical  questions  of  social  and  political 
ethics  he  discusses  from  the  point  of  view  of 
evolutionary  utilitarianism.  The  ethical  and 
political  ideal  is  social  well-being.  “If  we 
say  the  ultimate  end  is  the  well-being  of  all 
mankind,  and  the  end  we  should  aim  at  is  the 
well-being  of  all  that  portion  of  mankind 
whom  we  can  practically  affect,  we  mean  the 
same  thing  as  the  utilitarian  when  he  speaks  of 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
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but  it  is  put  in  a less  misleading  way.”  State 
interference  in  accordance  with  this  principle 
will  permit  of  the  realisation  of  the  individual, 
and  will  not  restrict  liberty.  “There  Ls  no 
necessary  or  absolute  antithesis  between  state 
action  and  individual  liberty.  . . . All  salutary 
state  action  must  be  such  as  will  give  individuals 
as  far  as  possible  the  opportunity  of  realising 
their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  capacities. 
In  a genuine  and  honestly  worked  democratic 
state,  state  action  and  individual  liberty  w'ill 
no  longer  be  opposing  principles,  as  they  are 
under  despotism  tempered  by  partial  anarchy  ; 
individual  liberty  will  exist,  not  in  spite  of, 
but  by  means  of  state  action.” 

The  chief  writings  of  Eitchie  are  : essay  on 
“The  Eationality  of  History”  to  the  volume  of 
essays  on  Philosophical  Criticism  edited  by  Seth 
and  Haldane,  1883. — Translation  into  English 
(along  with  Lodge  and  Matheson)  of  Bluntschli’s 
Theory  of  the  State,  1889. — Darwinism  and 
Politics,  1889. — Principles  of  State  Interference, 
1891.  — Darxoin  and  Hegel,  1893. — Natural  Rights, 
1895. — Studies  in  Political  and  Social  Ethics, 
1902. — PZaio,  1902. — Philosophical  Siwtffes  (edited, 
with  memoir,  by  Robert  Latta),  1905. — He  con- 
tributed to  Mind,  The  Philosophical  Review, 
and  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  and 
wrote  papers  for  the  Aristotelian  Society.  J.  H.  J. 

ROOKE,  John  (late  18th  century,  early  19th 
century),  was  led  by  the  political  events  of  1811 
and  1812  to  publish  in  the  Farmer’s  Journal 
of  1814,  1815,  upwards  of  fifty  essays  on  the 
economic  basis  of  English  prosperity.  The 
substance  of  these  he  published  in  1824,  as  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  National  Wealth, 
illustrated  by  the  Political  Economy  of  the  British 
Empire.  Professor  Seligman  says,  in  his  article 
‘ ‘ On  some  neglected  British  Economists”  (Eco- 
nomic Journal,  1903),  that  Rooke  was  “the  first 
to  lay  down  the  rule  of  marginal  cost  as  a uni- 
versal principle,”  and  “ that  the  doctrine  of 
rent  was  developed  practically  simultaneously 
by  Malthus,  West,  Torrens,  and  Rooke  in 
1814.” 

To  make  his  title  to  having  been  the  first  to  put 
forward  these  opinions  clear,  Rooke  wrote  the 
Claim  to  the  Original  Publication  of  certain  nexo 
Principles  in  Political  Economy  in  a Letter  to  E. 
D.  Davenport,  Esq.,  London,  1825. 

RUSKIN,  John  (1819-1900),  first  known 
as  a writer  on  art,  w’as  drami  into  the  discussion 
of  economics  by  study  of  the  social  and  political 
conditions  which  he  deemed  requisite  for  the 
production  of  great  works  of  art.  The  point  of 
transition  is  best  seen  in  oh.  vi.  of  vol.  ii.  (1853) 
of  The  Stones  of  Venice  (separately  published 
1854  as  On  the  Nature  of  Gothic  Architecture 
and  herein  of  the  True  Functions  of  the  Workman 
in  Art ; re-iss\icd  from  the  Kelmscott  prc.ss 
with  an  introduction  by  William  Morris,  1892). 
As  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin’s 
criticism  of  the  economic  doctrines  and  methods, 
current  at  the  time,  followed  the  lines  of  his 


master  ; in  denunciation  of  ifae  abstraction  of 
the  “economic  man,”  and  of  society  bound  by 
the  “nexus  of  cash  payments,”  in  protests 
B.g&vastlaissezfaire  and  unrestricted  competition, 
and  in  exhortations  for  social  reorganisation 
under  “captains  of  industry.”  These  criti- 
cisms were  all  contained  in  Unto  this  Last,  and 
were  reiterated  in  the  opening  letters  of  Fors 
Clavigera,  which  Carlyle  applauded  as  “fierce 
lightning  bolts  poured  into  tbe  black  world  of 
anarchy  all  around  him  ” (Corr.  of  Carlyle  and 
Emerson,  ii.  352).  Ruskin’s  protest  against  the 
egoistic  basis  of  abstract  political  economy  was 
accompanied  by  criticisms  of  some  of  its  sj>ecific 
doctrines.  He  insisted  on  the  substitution,  for 
exehange  value,  of  a biological  basis  in  discus- 
sions of  wealth  ; “ there  is  no  wealth  but  life  ” 
(Unto  this  Last,  § 77),  “intrinsic  value  is  the 
absolute  power  of  anything  to  support  Ufe" 
{Munera  Pulveris,  § 13).  Also  wealth  is  rela- 
tive to  the  capacity  of  the  man,  or  the  society, 
to  use  it,  and  he  coined  the  word  iUth  to 
express  the  negative  condition  (i'6.  § 37).  The 
‘ ‘ faultless  definition  of  wealth  ” was  to  be 
found,  he  said,  in  Xenophon:  “Things  are 
only  property  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
use  them  ” (see  his  preface  to  a translation 
of  The  Economist  of  Xenophon,  issued  as  vol. 
i.  in  his  Bibliotheca  Pastorum).  He  devoted 
many  pages  to  a destructive  criticism  of  the 
doctrine  that  “a  demand  for  commodities  is 
not  a demand  for  labour”  (Unto  this  Last,  § 
76,  and  Fors,  Letter  2),  and  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  the  theory  of  consumption.  In 
these  respects  the  validity  of  Rnskin’s  criticisms 
is  now  widely  admitted  ; but,  unmindful  of  his 
o^vu  conception,  that  wealth  can  be  increased 
by  placing  the  right  things  in  the  right  hands, 
he  went  on  to  assert  that  ther?can  be  no  profit 
in  exchange  (e.g..  Unto  this  Last,  § 67,  and  Fors, 
Letter  45,  § 82).  In  his  earlier  essays  he 
attacked  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  (^Munera 
Pulveris,  § 98)  ; in  his  later,  he  denounces  all 
interest  as  “usury”  and  illegitimate.  His 
denunciation  of  machinery  is  often  somewhat 
misunderstood.  He  held  that  the  use  of  steam 
to  do  what  could  bo  done  by  agency  of  wind 
and  water  was  a waste  both  of  natural  force  and 
of  human  life  ; but  he  hoped  great  things  from 
the  development  of  electricity  (Lectures  on  Art, 
§ 123,  and  Fors,  Letter  44). 

Ruskin  essayed  to  be  a social  reformer  as 
well  as  an  economist,  and  started  a “Guild  of 
St.  George”  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the 
land,  and  to  educate  and  sustain  them  there 
under  ideal  conditions  of  his  own  devising. 
His  studies  in  Utopia  are  contained  in  Time 
and  Tide  and  Fors  Clarigcrcu  The  story  of  his 
actual  attempts  at  realisation,  which  amounted 
to  no  great  things,  is  told  in  the  Introduction 
to  vol.  XXX.  of  his  complete  works  (1907).  Of 
more  importance  has  been  his  influence  in  the 
field  of  politics.  His  economic  ideas  led  him  in 
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1862  to  advocate  free  compulsory  education  ; 
technical  schools,  in  connection  with  which  the 
State,  without  any  attempt  to  establish  mono- 
polies, would  set  standards  of  “ exemplary  work  ” 
and  “ pure  and  true  substance  ” ; state  provision 
for  the  unemployed  by  labour  colonies  (with 
penal  work  for  those  who  “could  work  if  they 
would  ”)  ; and  a reform  of  the  Poor  Law.  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate,  at  the  same  date,  of 
old-age  pensions  for  “soldiers  of  the  plough- 
share as  well  as  soldiers  of  the  sword  ” (PoZ. 
jK:07i.  of  Art,  § 15).  He  also  urged  fixed  wages 
in  all  employments.  He  was  opposed  to  land 
nationalisation,  but  insisted  upon  the  principles, 
“The  land  to  those  who  can  use  it,”  and  “ By 
whomsoever  held  to  be  made  the  most  of”  (see 
Time  and  Tide,  § 151).  His  Unto  this  Last 
has  had  a very  wide  circulation,  both  in  its 
complete  form  and  in  a penny  pamphlet  of 
extracts  from  it  called  The  Rights  of  Labour, 
and  many  of  the  labour  leaders  of  to-day  have 
been  among  his  readers  (see  Review  of  Reviews, 
June  1906).  Ruskin’s  treatment  of  economic 
subjects  is  very  discursive,  and  there  are  few 
of  his  later  books  in  which  some  discussion  of 
them  is  not  to  be  found.  The  following  are 
those  which  deal  principally,  or  largely,  with 
them : — 

1.  The  Political  Economy  of  Art,  1857  (re- 
issued, with  additional  matter,  in  1880  as  A Joy 
far  Ever  and  its  Price  in  the  Market).  2.  Unto 
this  Last,  four  essays  in  the  Gomhill  Magazine, 
1860  ; collected,  with  additions,  1862  (translated 


SAINT-MARC,  Henri  (1854-1896),  an 
economist  of  much  ability  and  promise.  He  had 
very  shortly  before  his  death  been  appointed 
to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  economic  theories  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

His  principal  works  are  : Rlude  historique  et 
juridique  sur  Ventreprise  du  canal  dv,  Midi,  1888. 
— Etude  swr  V enseignement  de  V iconomie  politique 
dans  les  UniversiUs  d’ Allemagne  et  d’Autriche, 
1892. — He  also  translated  Cossa’s  Primi  Elementi 
di  Scienza  delle  Finanze  into  French,  and  con- 
tributed many  magazine  articles,  in  particular  to 
the  Revue  d'Rccmomie  Politique,  edited  by  Professor 
Gide,  who  discusses  Saint-Marc  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  that  periodical,  November  1896. 

SEMINAR.  See  Commerce,  Faculty  of, 
IN  THE  University  of  Birmingham. 

SIDGWICK,  Henry  (31st  May  1838- 
28th  August  1900),  was  bom  at  Skipton  in 
Yorkshire,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  William 
Sidgwick,  was  headmaster  of  the  Grammar 
School.  After  a brilliant  career  at  Rugby, 
he  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
October  1855.  In  1859  he  was  Senior  Classic, 
Senior  Chancellor’s  Medallist,  and  a Wrangler. 
In  October  1859  he  was  elected  to  a Trinity 


into  French,  German,  and  Italian,  1902).  3.  Gold: 
a Dialogue  (written  1863  in  reply  to  J.  E.  Cairnes 
in  Macmillan's  Mag.  Nov.  1863,  not  printed 
till  1891).  4.  “Essays  on  Political  Economy,” 

Fraser’s  Mag.  1862-63  ; collected,  with  addition.^, 
as  Munera  Pulveris,  1872.  5.  Time  and  Tide 
by  Weave  and  Tyne,  1867.  6.  Notes  on  the 

General  Principles  of  Employment  for  the  Desti- 
tute and  Criminal  Classes,  1868  (reprinted,  with 
additions,  in  The  Queen  of  the  Air,  1869).  7. 

Fors  Clavigera,  Letters  to  the  Workmen  and 
Labourers  of  Great  Britain,  1871-1884.  8. 

“Home  and  its  Economies”  in  the  Contemporary 
Rev.,  May  1873  (reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road, 
1885).  9.  “Usury”  in  the  Contemporary  Rev., 

February  1880  (similarly  reprinted).  10.  Intro- 
duction to  R.  J.  Sillar’s  Usury  and  the  English 
Bishops,  1885  (similarly  reprinted). 

Of  the  writings  in  the  above  list.  No.  1 is  in  vol. 
xvi.  of  The  Works  of  Rushin  : Library  edition  ; 
while  Nos.  2-6  and  8 are  collected  in  vol.  xvii.  of 
the  same,  with  a large  number  of  letters  to  the 
daily  press  on  economic  subjects,  and  an  expository 
introduction.  In  vol.  xxvii.  of  the  same  there 
is  a similar  introduction  dealing  with  the  economic 
matter  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Among  numerous 
other  studies  of  Ruskin  as  an  economic  writer 
are : — John  Ruskin,  his  Life  and  Work,  and  A 
Disciple  of  Plato,  by  William  Smart,  1883  ; John 
Ruskin,  Economist,  by  Patrick  Geddes,  F.R.S., 
1884;  “Ruskin  as  a Political  Economist,”  by 
F.  J.  Stimson  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
(Boston,  1888) ; John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer, 
by  J.  A.  Hobson,  1898;  and  “Lessons  from 
Ruskin,”  by  C.  S.  Devas  in  Economic  Journal, 
March  1898.  e.  t.  c. 


Fellowship  ; and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  settled  down  to  the  work  of  a University 
teacher,  which  was  destined  to  constitute  the 
main  occupation  of  his  life.  At  first  he  held  a 
Lectureship  in  Classics,  but  this  was  exchanged 
in  1867  for  a Lectureship  in  Moral  Science,  and 
he  soon  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Moral  Sciences  School  in  Cambridge.  In  1869 
— two  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  tho 
Abolition  of  Tests — he  resigned  his  Fellowship 
and  Assistant  Tutorship  at  Trinity  on  account  of  . 
scruples  which  he  felt  in  regard  to  the  religious 
tests  then  in  force  ; but  he  retained  his  lecture- 
ship, and  was  thus  enabled  to  continue  his 
work  at  Cambridge,  though  with  a considerably 
diminished  income.  Appointed  in  1875  to  a 
Praelectorship  in  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
at  Trinity  College,  in  1883  he  was  elected 
Knightbridge  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University.  This  post  he  held  until  within 
a few  months  of  his  death.  In  1876  he  married 
Eleanor  Mildred  Balfour,  a granddaughter  of 
tho  second  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

In  his  college  and  university  teaching 
Sidgwick  covered  a wide  field,  giving  courses 
of  a varied  character  on  ethics,  metaphysics, 
political  science,  and  political  economy.  At 
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the  same  time  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  purely 
teaching  work.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  academic  reorganisation  which  followed 
the  coming  into  force,  in  1882,  of  the  statutes 
framed  by  the  University  Commission  of  1877  ; 
and  the  development  of  new  studies,  which 
dated  from  the  establishment  of  the  Moral 
Sciences  and  Natural  Sciences  Triposes  in  1861, 
owed  much  not  merely  to  his  initiative  and 
influence,  but  also  to  his  generosity  in  tem- 
porarily endowing  new  posts  at  critical  periods. 
In  promoting  the  higher  education  of  women 
at  Cambridge,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
foundation  of  Newnham  College,  of  which  his 
wife  afterwards  became  Principal,  he  was  one  of 
the  moving  spirits.  He  devoted  much  attention 
to  investigating  the  phenomena  of  ‘ ‘ spiritual- 
ism,” chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president.  Another  subject  in  which  he 
took  great  interest  was  the  organisation  of 
private  charity,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Cambridge  Charity  Organisation  Society  was 
mainly  due  to  his  initiative. 

Although  for  nearly  forty  years  little  of 
importance  happened  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  with  which  Sidgwick  had  not  some 
concern,  his  life  apart  from  academic  affairs 
was  an  uneventful  one.  It  was  a very  beautiful 
life,  inspired  by  a singularly  high  sense  of  duty, 
and  realising  in  a peculiar  degree  the  ideal  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  Apart  from 
his  writings,  Sidgwick  exerted  a wide  personal 
influence,  and  his  counsel  was  much  sought 
after  on  many  questions.  As  a talker,  he  had 
deservedly  a high  reputation.  His  personal 
charm  was  great,  and  in  all  social  intercourse 
he  was  kindly,  courteous,  and  considerate. 

Sidgwick’s  first  work  of  importance,  and  on 
the  whole  his  greatest  work,  was  The  Methods 
of  Ethics.  In  this  work  the  methods  of  egoism, 
intuitionism,  and  utilitarianism  are  discussed, 
and  the  most  striking  results  reached  are  the 
relations  brought  out  between  these  different 
methods.  Sidgwick  is  frequently  described  as 
a utilitarian : so  far  as  this  description  is 
accurate,  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
statement  that  he  was  a utilitarian  upon  an 
intuitionist  basis.  As  regards  the  final  recon- 
ciliation of  utilitarianism  and  egoism,  ho  admits 
that  he  cannot  offer  a solution  apart  from  the 
assumption  of  a “sanction,”  the  validity  of 
which  cannot  be  established  on  ethical  grounds 
alone.  His  other  ethical  works  are  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Sidgwick’s  general  attitude  as  a metaphysician 
was  critical  and  negative,  and  his  special 
antagonism  to  Kant  and  the  transcendental 
school  is  shown  in  a volume  published  after 
his  death  containing  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
metaphysics  of  Kant  and  T.  H.  Green.  Another 
volume,  also  published  posthumously,  contains 
lectures  on  the  scope  of  philoso)fliy,  and  its 


relations  to  other  studies,  esj^ecially  psychology, 
history,  sociology. 

Political  pjhilosophy  was  treated  by  Bidgwick 
from  the  analytical  and  deductive  standpoint 
in  The  Elements  of  Poliiics,  and  from  the 
evolutionary  standpoint  in  The  Development  of 
European  Polity. 

In  political  economy,  Sidgwick’s  work  was 
mainly  of  an  analytical  and  deductive  character. 
His  general  view  of  the  proper  method  of 
economic  science  was  that  it  varies  with  the 
department  or  aspect  of  the  science  under  con- 
sideration ; and  he  held  that  in  the  treatment 
of  the  theory  of  production,  the  deductive 
element  is  necessarily  subordinate.  For  the 
determination  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  dis- 
tribution and  exchange,  however,  he  maintained 
the  general  legitimacy  of  the  deductive  and 
hypothetical  method,  recognising  at  the  same 
time  the  need  for  specific  experience  in  the 
application  of  economic  laws  to  concrete  cases. 
In  a letter  to  a friend  he  once  remarked  on  the 
pleasure  that  he  derived  from  political  economy 
as  an  intellectual  exercise  ; and  his  own 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  its  subtle 
analyses  and  acute  criticisms,  must  always  be 
a source  of  intellectual  enjoyment  to  a reader 
whose  own  bent  of  mind  is  deductive  and  critical. 
As  an  exercise  in  deductive  reasoning,  and  in 
the  analysis  and  balancing  of  aiguments  and 
counter  arguments,  there  are  few  works  that 
afford  a more  admirable  intellectual  discipline 
for  the  student. 

The  work  contains  some  striking  analyses  of 
fundamental  economic  conceptions,  such  as 
wealth,  value,  capital.  Sidgwick  held  that 
economists,  generally  speaking,  were  inclined 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  seeking  for  the 
best  definition  of  each  cardinal  term,  and  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  finding  it  He 
remarks  that  “what  we  gain  by  discussing  a 
definition  is  often  but  slightly  represented  in 
the  superior  fitness  of  the  formula  that  we 
ultimately  adopt  ; it  consists  chiefly  in  the 
greater  clearness  and  fulness  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  matter  to  which  the 
formula  refers  have  been  brought  before  the 
miud  in  the  process  of  seeking  for  it”  Judged 
by  the  standard  here  proixKed,  Sidgwick’s  own 
discussions  of  definitions  must  be  pronounced 
thoroughly  successful. 

His  treatment  of  the  theories  of  distribution 
and  exchange  is  based  primarih'  on  J.  S.  Mill’s 
treatise.  But  he  did  not  leave  Mill’s  doctrines 
as  he  found  them.  His  mind  was  pre-eminently 
critical,  and  indeed  his  criticisms  of  his  own 
conclusions  tended  to  restrict  his  production  of 
constructive  work.  Mr.  Bryce  remarks  of  him 
that  “his  natural  bent  was  to  distrust  all  that 
was  obvious  and  to  discover  flaws  in  every 
accepted  doctrine.  ” Thus  every  position  taken 
by  Mill  is  subjected  by  Sidgwick  to  searching 
criticism,  and  at  every  point  corrections  and 
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limitations  are  introduced.  The  progi-ess  is  no 
doubt  from  comjiarative  simplicity,  or  at  least 
apparent  simplicity,  to  complexity  ; and  this 
work  of  Sidgwick’s,  like  his  other  works,  is 
difficult  reading. 

One  of  the  most  original  portions  of  the 
Principles  is  the  theory  of  international  values 
therein  set  forth.  The  view  of  Mill  and 
C.A.IRNES  was  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
theoretical  determination  of  international  values 
depends  upon  the  imperfect  mobility  of  labour 
and  capital  between  different  countries,  w'hereby 
cost  of  production  is  prevented  from  determining 
the  normal  value  of  imported  commodities. 
Sidgwick  holds,  in  opposition  to  this  view, 
that  the  peculiarity  depends  primarily  not  on 
the  imperfect  mobility  of  labour  and  capital, 
but  on  the  cost  of  carriage  between  difl'erent 
countries.  Take  two  countries,  England  and 
Spain,  and  suppose  that,  after  trade  is  established 
between  them,  there  is  at  least  one  com- 
modity— say  com — which  is  produced  in  both 
countries.  Then,  according  to  Mill’s  general 
theory  of  value,  “the  relative  values  of  cloth 
and  com  in  England  must  be  determined  by 
their  comparative  costs  of  production  ; and, 
again,  the  relative  values  of  com  and  wine  in 
Spain  must  be  determined  in  the  same  way.” 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  cost  of  carriage  eliminated, 
“the  values  of  both  cloth  and  wine  relatively 
to  com,  and  therelore  relatively  to  each  other, 
must  be  as  much  detennined  by  cost  of  produc- 
tion as  the  values  of  home  commodities  are,” 
although  it  does  not  of  course  follow  that 
the  cloth  and  wine  will  exchange  for  each 
other  in  proportion  to  their  respective  costs. 
Sidgwick  goes  on  to  show  how  the  problem 
is  altered  when  cost  of  carriage  is  no  longer 
supposed  to  be  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  the  sdervce  of  political  economy, 
Sidgwick  recognises,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Principles,  an  art  of  political  economy,  which 
he  describes  as  concerned  mainly  with  the 
theory  of  what  ought  to  be  done  by  government 
to  improve  production  and  distribution,  and  to 
provide  for  governmental  expenditure  ; the  art 
includes  also  the  consideration  of  the  general 
principles  of  distributive  justice,  and  of  the 
principles  that  ought  to  govern  private  conduct 
in  economic  matters.  The  great  value  of 
Sidgwiek’s  treatment  of  these  practical  problems 
is  admitted  by  critics  who  do  not  find  his 
treatment  of  theoretical  economic  problems 
altogether  to  their  taste.  In  weighing  judicially 
the  advantages  and  di.sadvantages  of  given 
courses  of  action,  Sidgwick  was  unrivalled  ; and 
the  whole  discussion  is  marked  in  a high 
degree  by  practical  wisdom. 

[The  following  is  achronological  list  of  Sidg^vick’s 
works,  omitting  magazine  article.s  and  reviews, 
etc.  : — The  Methods  of  Ethics,  1874  (6th  edition, 
differing  in  important  respects  from  the  1st,  1901)  ; 
The  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1883  (3rd 


edition,  1901)  ; Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics 
for  English  Readers,  1886  (5th  edition,  1902) ; 
The  Elements  of  Politics,  1891  (2nd  edition,  1897) ; 
Practical  Ethics,  1898  ; Philosophy,  its  Scope  and 
Relations,  1902  ; Lectures  on  the  Ethics  of  T.  II. 
Oreen,  H.  Spencer,  and  J.  Martineau,  1902  ; The 
Development  of  European  Polity,  1903  ; Mis- 
cellaneous Essays  and  Addresses,  1904  ; Lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  and  other  Philosophical 
Lectures  and  Essays,  1905.  The  last  five  of  these 
works  were  published  posthumously^  To  this 
Dictionary  Sidgwick  contributed  the  articles  on 
Economic  Science  and  Economics,  vol.  i.  ; 
Political  Economy,  Scope  and  Method  ; 
Political  Economy  and  Ethics,  vol.  iii.  A 
Memoir  of  Henry  Sidgwick  by  Arthur  Sidgwick 
and  Eleanor  Mildred  Sidgwick  was  published  in 
1906.]  j.  N.  K. 

SILVER,  Production  and  Coinage  of, 
1896-1905.  In  continuation  of  the  article. 
Silver,  Discoveries  of,  which  gave  the 
annual  average  production  of  fine  silver  to  the 
year  1895,  the  following  statement  continues 
the  total  for  the  ten  years  from  1896-1905  : — 


Production  of  Silver  in  the  World  since  1896, 


Fine 

Ounces. 

Commercial 

Value. 

Coining 

Value. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

& 

31,412,274 

32,084,216 

33,811,051 

33,667,490 

34,718,273 

34,602,257 

32,552,696 

33,537,864 

32,867,281 

33,545,587 

£ 

21,171,860 

19,250,540 

19.948.520 

20.200.520 
21,525,280 
20,761,140 
17,252,940 
18,110,440 
19,063,020 
20,462,800 

£ 

40,613,840 

41,482,600 

43,715,360 

43,529,640 

44,888,240 

44,738,260 

42,088,380 

43.362.080 

42.495.080 
43,372,060 

332,798,989 

197,747,060 

430,285,540 

The  coinage  of  the  world  for  the  same  period 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


Coinage  of  Silver  in  the  Woiid. 


Silver. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Fine  Ounces. 

Coining  Value. 

£ 

24,678,848 

25,955,016 

23,092,204 

25,713,233 

28,672,589 

21,487,933 

29,965,345 

32,231,902 

29,066,467 

28,976,663 

£ 

31,908,005 

33,558,001 

29,856,587 

33,245,393 

37,071,631 

27,782,378 

38,743,072 

42,359,166 

35,301,729 

34,543,820 

269,840,200 

344,369,782 
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The  commercial  value,  as  will  be  observed, 
dilFers  largely  from  the  coining  value. 

The  increased  use  of  gold  as  standard  renders 
it  impossible  to  give  any  closer  estimate.  In 
' the  United  States,  where  the  gold  standard  was 
adopted  in  1900,  it  is  suggested  that  the  limit 
of  the  stock  of  subsidiary  silver  coin  in  that 
country  should  be  raised  to  §120,000,000 
(£24,000,000),  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  coinage  of  silver  dollar  pieces 
should  not  altogether  cease,  and  in  that 
country  the  entire  stock  of  silver  bullion  on 
hand  be  used  for  the  subsidiary  coins. 

The  recoinage  of  the  older  coins  in  France 
and  Germany  during  the  last  three  years  has 
been  considerable. 

Thus  in  France  the  value  of  the  recoinage  of 
silver  has  been  in — 

& 

1903  . . . 63,351 

1904  , . • 480,000 

1905  . . . 447,758 

991,109 

This  was  all  in  pieces  of  less  than  5 francs, 
and  except  for  a value  of  £80,000  in  1904,  was 
met  from  the  recoinage  of  old  coins,  principally 
5 franc  pieces. 

In  Germany  the  value  of  the  recoinages  during 
the  last  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

1903  . . . 3,006,952 

1904  . . . 3,239,896 

1905  , . . 3,420,288 

9,667,136 

This  was  derived  entirely  from  old  coin, 
and  was,  with  the  exception  of  a value  of 
£1,799,953  in  1903  and  of  £994,366  in  1904, 
used  for  coins  below  the  value  of  5 marks. 

[See  Gold,  The  Increase  in  the  Production 
OP,  Appendix.] 

SMALL  HOLDINGS.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  small  agricultural  holdings  has  been 
very  widely  advocated  in  recent  years,  with  the 
object  of  affording  further  opportunities  of 
advancement  to  the  niral  population,  and  of 
placing  some  check  on  the  migration  to  the 
towns.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  by  public-spirited  land- 
lords and  philanthropic  associations,  many  of 
which  have  attained  a considerable  measure  of 
success,  but  there  is  still  muchdifferenceofopinion 
as  to  whether  under  the  existing  conditions, 
fiscal  and  other,  affecting  agriculture,  a large 
extension  of  small  holdings  is  likely  to  prove 
an  economic  success.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Legislature  to  facilitate  their 
establishment,  but  hitherto  with  no  appreciable 
result  (see  Small  IIoldinos  Act,  1892),  and, 
following  an  inquiry  by  a Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1906 
[Cd.  3277],  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 


Act  1907  has  been  passed  and  comes  into 
operation  on  Jan.  1,  1908. 

During  a great  part  of  last  century  there  was 
a very  general  consensus  of  opinion,  largely 
based  on  the  teaching  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
the  observations  of  Arthur  Young,  in  favour 
of  the  creation  of  Peasant  Proprietors  (y.r.),  ; 

but,  in  recent  years,  the  experience  of  such  a J 
system  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  f 
opportunities  which  it  offers  for  mortgages  and  ’ 
uneconomic  subdivision,  has  convinced  the  f 
majority  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  that  j 
a system  of  tenancy,  provided  there  is  reason- 
able security  of  tenure,  offers  a better  chance 
of  success  to  the  small  holders  than  a system  j 
of  ownership.  Accordingly  the  Act  of  1907  ■ 

has  a strong  bias  towards  the  letting  rather  i 
than  the  selling  of  small  holdings. 

The  machinery  of  the  Act  consists  of  a careful 
com  bination  of  State  initiative  and  local  manage- 
ment, the  duty  of  providing  small  holdings 
being  placed  on  the  County  Councils,  while  a 
central  authority  is  set  up  to  supervise  and 
control  their  work.  The  Small  Holdings 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  the  demand  for  small  holdings. 
They  report  to  the  Board,  who  may  require  the 
County  Council  to  prepare  a scheme  for  provid- 
ing the  small  holdings  needed.  If  the  County 
Council  unreasonably  refuse  to  act,  the  Board 
may  order  the  Commissioners  to  prepare  a 
scheme  and  to  carry  it  out,  the  cost  being 
charged  against  the  County  CounciL  If  the  7 
Commissioners,  acting  in  default  of  the  County 
Council,  incur  a loss  the  Board  may  pay  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  loss,  and  if  a County 
Council  incurs  a loss  in  carrying  out  a scheme 
the  Board  pay  half  of  the  loss. 

The  Board  are  themselves  empowered  to 
establish  small  holdings  with  the  object  of 
demonstrating  their  feasibility  on  an  economic 
basis,  and  they  may  out  of  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  pay  to  the  County  Councils  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  exi>enses  of  the  acquisition  of 
land  (other  than  the  purchase  price,  compensa- 
tion, or  rent). 

The  period  for  the  repayment  of  loans  raised 
by  County  Councils  for  the  purchase  of  land 
may  bo  extended  to  eighty  years,  and  they  are 
enabled  to  borrow  from  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Commissioners  on  very  favourable  terms.  Com- 
pulsory powers  for  the  purchase  and  hiring  of 
land  for  small  holdings  are  conferred  on  County 
Councils,  and  they  may  delegate  any  of  their 
powers  to  borough  or  urban  District  Councils. 
Land  near  towns  may  bo  hired  at  its  agricultural 
value,  the  landlord  being  given  a right  of  re- 
sumption for  building,  mining,  or  industrial 
puriioses.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  County 
Councils  may  give  grants  to  Co-operative 
Societies  and  credit  banks,  and  County  Councils 
may  let  land  to  philanthropic  associations  formed 
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for  the  encouragement  of  small  holdings.  Land 
acquired  compulsorily  may  only  be  let  to  tenants, 
but  if  acquired  by  agreement  it  may  be  either 
let  or  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1892. 

E.xperience  alone  can  show  how  far  the 
establishment  of  small  holdings  under  the  Act 
will  prove  an  economic  success,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  conditions  at  the  present  time  are 
on  the  whole  very  favourable.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  chief  use  made  of 
the  facilities  given  by  the  Act  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  letting  accommodation  land  to  those 
who  have  already  some  employment  which  does 
not  occupy  their  whole  time.  The  acquisition 
of  small  pieces  of  land  greatly  increases  the 
prosperity  of  this  class,  and  from  it  should 
develop  in  future  the  small  holders  proper.  It 
seems  likely  also  that  the  enormous  increase  in 
recent  years  in  the  demand  for  such  articles  as 
dairy  produce,  eggs,  bacon,  poultry,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  offers  an  opportunity  to  the  home 
producer  which  can  best  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  more  intensive  culture  (see  Intensive 
Cultivation)  usually  practised  on  small  hold- 
ings as  compared  with  large  farms.  The 
experience  of  Denmark,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
agricultural  land  is  devoted  to  field  crops,  as 
compared  with  only  one-third  in  this  country, 
and  where  every  1000  acres  occupies  seventy- 
three  persons  in  agriculture,  as  compared  with 
thirty-six  in  this  country,  is  a striking  testimony 
to  the  advantages  of  intensive  cultivation  under 
a small-holding  system.  It  is  time  that  the 
growth  of  co-operative  methods  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  small  holdings 
in  Denmark,  but  it  is  essentially  in  small  hold- 
ing countries  that  co-operation  has  found  an 
environment  favourable  to  its  growth,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  process 
will  be  repeated  if  small  holdings  are  established 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  country. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  whole  of 
the  food-stuffs  now  imported  from  abroad  can 
economically  be  produced  at  home,  but  there 
is  a considerable  margin  which  might  be  sup- 
plied, and  as  to  which  the  small  holder  in  this 
country  is  at  no  disadvantage  as  regards  soil 
or  climate  with  his  principal  competitors  abroad, 
while  he  has  the  advantage  of  proximity  to 
markets. 

Many  social  reformers  are  keen  advocates  of 
small  holdings  on  the  ground  of  the  collateral 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  nation 
from  the  establishment  of  a vigorous  and  healthy 
peasant  class  on  the  soil  in  greater  numbers 
than  exist  at  present,  and  by  this  means  they 
hope  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  town  life  and 
the  physical  degeneration  consequent  upon  it. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  fatal  to 
encourage  such  hopes,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  small  holdings  will  prove  not  only  self- 
supporting,  but  also  a more  profitable  and 


successful  system  of  land  cultivation  than  that 
which  has  been  customary  in  this  country  for 
the  last  century. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  formation  of  small  holdings  by  private 
landowners  has  always  been  the  increased  cost 
of  equipment  necessary  in  comparison  with 
what  is  required  for  large  farms.  This  difficulty 
will,  however,  be  largely  overcome  if  the  work 
is  undertaken  by  local  authorities  with  the  use 
of  public  credit,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
the  additional  rent  involved  can  be  well  afforded 
by  the  small  holder  in  view  of  the  increased 
productiveness  of  the  land  under  intensive 
cultivation. 

In  estimating  the  possibility  of  the  successful 
establishment  of  small  holdings  there  are  a- 
number  of  considerations  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  more  important  conditions  of 
success  are  suitable  soil,  favourable  climate, 
accessibility  to  markets,  security  of  tenure, 
rights  of  common  grazing,  and  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  piece-work  employment  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; but  none  of  these  are  so  im- 
portant as  the  selection  of  suitable  men,  prefer- 
ably those  with  a small  amount  of  capital.  If 
the  right  men  can  be  found,  success  may  be 
attained  in  the  absence  of  practically  all  the 
other  conditions,  and  even  under  what  appear 
to  be  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 

[See  text  of  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Act,  1907. — Report  of  Select  Committee,  1890,. 
(H.C.  223). — Report  of  Departmental  Committee, 
1906  (Cd.  3277). — Impey,  Three  Acres  and  a Cow, 
1885. — Moore,  Back  to  the  Land,  1893. — Pratt, 
The  Organisation  of  Agriculture,  1905,  and  The 
Transition  in  Agriculture,  1906. — Ceilings,  Land 
Reform,  1906. — Macdonald,  Systems  of  Land 
Tenure,  1906. — Adams,  Garden  City  and  Agri- 
culture, 1907. — Craigie,  article  in  A.  A.  S.  E. 
Journal,  190  6. — Kebbel,  The  A gricultural  Labourer, 
1907. — Gilbey,  Farms  and  Small  Holdings,  1907. 
— Green,  How  I work  my  Small  Farm,  1907. — 
Ma-sterman  and  others,  To  Colonise  England, 
1907. — Jebb,  Small  Holdings,  Murray,  1907. — 
Adams,  article  in  R.  S.  S.  Journal,  September, 
1907.]  F.  L.  0.  F. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS : The  Need  of 
Trained  Inquirers  into.  A remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  turn  which  economic  thought 
in  this  country  is  taking  towards  questions  of 
social  interest  is  shown  by  the  effort  of  Bishop 
Gore  (the  present  Bishop  of  Birmingham),  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  in  May  1907,  to  cause  social 
questions  to  be  studied  in  all  the  training  col- 
leges where  men  are  being  prepared  for  Orders 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

(1)  “That  provision  should  bo  made  to  assist 
the  clergy  in  the  systematic  study  of  social 
relations  with  special  reference  to  Christian 
principles,  and  of  the  ethical  character  of  the 
actual  organisation  of  industrial  society,  and 
also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of 
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the  diocesan  colleges  and  the  men  who  are 
being  trained  for  holy  orders  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject.” 

(2)  “That  provision  should  be  made,  where 
possible,  for  the  instruction  of  Church  workers, 
and  especially  of  district  visitors,  in  the 
elements  of  industrial  and  sanitary  law.” 

(3)  “ That  more  attention  should  be  given  in 
the  public  teaching  of  the  Church  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  his 
neighbour,  with  special  reference  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  actual  conditions  of  industrial 
life.” 

Other  workers  have  already  been  trained  for 
these  duties,  but  the  recognition  of  them  by  a 
large  and  fresh  class  of  educated  men  will  no 
doubt  awaken  a larger  number  of  jieople  to  a 
sense  of  their  social  responsibilities.  These  have 
hitherto  been  frequently  ladies  working  under 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  have  done 
good  service  in  the  slums  of  our  large  cities.  The 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth’s  book  on  the  Labour 
and  Life  of  the  People  shows  what  needs  to  be 
done  ; and  it  is  a hopeful  sign  that  this  work 
is  being  continued  in  other  directions.  A few 
years  ago  such  a suggestion  would  never  have 
been  made.  The  use  which  such  a trained 
body  of  men  might  be  if  they  were  instructed 
in  the  task  they  had  to  undertake  would  be 
very  considerable.  The  course  they  would  be 
put  through  might  be  compared  to  the  instruc- 
tions in  “First  Aid”  which  enable  the  otherwise 
untrained  to  assist  in  simple  surgical  cases, 
accidents,  and  such -like.  They  would  learn 
what  difficulties  they  might  be  expected  to 
meet  in  visiting  the  working  classes  generally, 
and  the  best  way  in  which  they  should  cope 
with  them  and  the  various  organisations  from 
which  they  might  receive  assistance.  For  in- 
stance, in  dealing  with  indigent  families,  by 
whom  gifts  of  money  aud  clothing  are  fre- 
quently misused  in  a manner  which  renders 
them  rapidly  valueless.  The  details  are  in- 
numerable, from  the  supply  of  boots  to  large 
families  of  children  walking  long  distances  to 
school,  to  suggestions  about  food,  old  people 
past  work,  cottage  accommodation  insufficient 
or  insanitary.  Thus  also  they  would  probably 
encounter  cases  in  which  it  might  bo  better 
that  a boy  who  had  committed  some  youthful 
offence  should  bo  sent  to  be  trained  for  the  navy 
or  merchant  service.  Suggestions  as  to  the 
course  to  be  followed  miglit  bo  useful  to  them. 

Again,  they  might  learn  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  giving  assistance  in  such  a manner  that  the 
position  of  the  recipient  may  be  really  improved 
by  the  gifts  they  receive — remembering  that  no 
fewer  than  42  •?  per  cent  of  the  people  in  this 
country  who  reached  tlio  age  of  sixty  years  died 
paupers.  It  is  a very  serious  accusation  against 
the  social  condition  of  any  country  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist.  It  must  either 
arise  from  extreme  iiovorty,  or  from  great 


wastefulness,  and  probably  from  the  latter 
quite  as  much  as  the  former. 

As  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1907,  when  the  proposal  for  old-age  jjenEions 
was  discussed  in  that  House,  great  care  will  have 
to  be  taken  that  the  proposed  measure  for  relief 
does  not  land  the  poorer  part  of  the  population 
in  lower  depths  than  they  at  present  occupy. 

The  first  object  of  such  workers  as  have  been 
mentioned  must  be  to  build  up  our  national  life 
on  its  social,  intellectual,  and  economic  sides. 
This  must  be  done  while  strengthening  the  moral 
and  industrial  character.  The  problem,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  solve,  can  be 
examined  in  many  ways  better  in  the  country 
than  in  the  town.  Those  who  work  there 
will  soon  discover  that  while  they  will  find 
some  of  the  elements  more  obvious  in  the  town, 
they  may  find  the  basis  of  physical  comfort 
even  lower  in  some  respects  in  the  country. 
The  people  are  not  without  appreciation  for 
the  comforts  of  a home,  but  the  home  is  often 
very  poorly  provided  with  the  ordinary  requisites 
of  Kfe,  owing  to  the  depressing  effects  of 
poverty.  The  concentration  of  population  has 
brought  with  it  many  difficulties,  but  the 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  rural  population, 
through  weeding  out  the  inhabitants  who  were 
stronger  both  in  mind  and  body,  has  been 
perhaps  more  injurious. 

Similar  subjects  were  discussed  at  the  July 
meeting  of  Convocation  (1907),  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  a fresh  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
intelligent  development  of  social  questions, 
such  as  the  housing  problem.  The  proposed 
inclusion  of  medical  men  in  the  enquiry  is 
encouraging. 

SOCIALISM,  PRESE^T  Position  of. 
Socialism,  never  a precise  term,  is  now  used 
even  more  loosely  than  it  was  when  the  first 
edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  published.  (See 
Socialism,  vol.  iii.)  It  never  designated  a con- 
sistent body  of  doctrines.  It  is  now  applied  to 
very  diverse  systems.  It  may  mean  a disposition 
of  mind  more  than  any  set  of  doctrines,  hatred 
or  dislike  of  the  present  economic  order  of 
things,  or  desire  of  change.  It  is  applied  to 
advanced  forms  of  Liberalism,  to  Communism, 
or  to  Anarchism.  The  points  of  likeness  between 
the  Socialism  of  Tolstoi,  Ruskin,  Mr.  "Wells, 
M.uix,  Engels,  Rodbertus,  Bebel,  or  Bernstein, 
that  of  the  Anarchists  (see  Anarchism)  and 
Christian  Socialism,  the  Fabians,  the 
Socialists  of  the  Chair,  and  the  Labour 
Party  in  Australia  aud  New  Zealand,  are  few. 
It  has  become  little  more  than  a catch-word 
to  indicate  a heterogeneous  mass  of  opinions, 
sympathies,  and  desires.  The  late  Arnold 
Toynbee  was  a socialist  in  one  sense  ; but, 
a strong  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the  free 
association  of  free  men,  and  averae  to  aU  that 
weakened  character  or  self-reliance,  he  was 
opposed  to  many  common  forms  of  Socialism. 
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The  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  is  greater 
than  it  was.  Until  1 848,  and  for  some  time  after, 
there  were  well-kno\vn  sehools  of  Socialism, 
whose  disciples  were  more  or  less  faithful  to 
St.  Simon,  Owen,  Fourier,  Proudhon,  and 
Louis  Blanc.  For  a time  Marx  exercised  a 
wde  influence.  Das  Kapital  was  the  Bible  of 
Socialism  ; it  was  what  the  Oontrat  Social  of 
Rousseau  had  been  to  the  18th  century.  Even 
in  Germany  Marx’s  influence  is  no  longer  what 
it  was  ; and  elsewhere  it  has  waned.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  Socialism  of  to-day  is  that  it 
has  few  teachera  with  faithful  disciples. 

Another  characteristic  is  that  it  is  taught 
very  much  by  men  of  letters,  novelists,  and 
playwrights,  who  do  not  attempt  to  be  consistent 
or  complete  in  their  teaching.  An  epigram,  a 
sketch  of  a character,  a situation  in  a novel, 
a song,  a striking  presentment  of  one  side  of 
the  question,  with  indifference  to  other  sides, 
or  ignorance  of  them,  take  the  place  of  argu- 
ment. There  is  a return  to  the  methods  of  the 
■writers  of  the  New  Atlantis  and  the  City  of  the 
Sun  (see  Bacon  ; Campanella  ; Utopias). 
Dr.  Stein  (in  Die  Sociale  Frage,  p.  333)  has 
pointed  out  that  since  socialists  attained 
practical  power  in  the  Press  and  Parliament, 
Socialism  has  advanced  chiefly  by  means  of 
epithets  and  catch-words. 

A definition  applicable  to  all  forms  of  modern 
Socialism  is  out  of  the  question.  A few  may 
be  cited  to  show  their  diversity.  ‘ ‘ The  organisa- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  necessary  industries  of 
the  country,  and  the  appropriation  of  all  forms 
of  economics,  rent  of  land  and  capital  by  the 
nation  as  a whole,  through  the  most  suitable 
public  authorities,  parochial,  municipal,  pro- 
vincial, or  central”  (Fabian  Society,  cited  by 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie).  “ The  aim  of  Socialism  is 
to  organise  a collective  existence  for  humanity 
— to  replace  the  lower,  the  physically  disordered 
struggle  for  existence,  by  the  higher,  the 
intelligentlyordered,  co-operation  for  existence  ” 
(The  Religion  of  Socialism,  by  E.  B.  Bax,  p. 
80).  “ J’appelle  socialisms  touts  tendance  ayant 
pour  objet  l’4galit4  rdelle  entre  les  hommes” 
(Faguet,  'Le  SociaMsme  avant  1789,  p.  1). — A 
definition,  by  the  way,  equally  applicable  to 
communism.  “ Nous  appellerons  doctrines 
socialistes  les  doctrines  qui  estiment  pouvoir 
abolir  la  misfere  par  une  reforms  du  droit” 
(Andler  in  his  Origines  du  Socialisms  d'fUat  en 
Allemagne,  quoted  by  M.  Pareto,  ii.  81).  Bishop 
Westcott  defined  Socialism  as  “the  opposite  of 
Individualism.  . . . The  method  of  Socialism 
is  co-operation  ; the  method  of  Individualism 
is  competition.”  Socialism  may  mean  “the 
mitigation  of  the  harshest  inequalities  in  the 
present  distribution  of  wealth  ” (Sid^ick’s  Fle- 
ments  of  Polities,  152).  “ Au  point  de  vue 

philosophique,  le  socialisme  est  une  reaction  de  la 
collectivit4  centre  I’individualisme,  un  retour  au 
pass4  ” (Le  Bon,  Psychologic  du  Socialisme,  p.  7). 


(For  other  definitions  of  Socialism  see 
Democracy  versus  Socialism,  chap,  ii..  Max 
Hirsch  (1901),  and  appendix  to  Keir  Hardie, 
From  Serfdom  to  Socialism.  For  criticism  of  the 
term,  Stammler,  Wirtschaft  und  Eecht,  p.  45, 
and  Durkheim,  Revue  Philosophique,  36,  p.  506.) 

Many  modern  writers,  dissatisfied  with  the 
loose  use  of  the  word,  seek  to  give  it  precision. 
One  group  of  writers  would  identify  it  with  a 
movement  towards  closer  union  among  men  ; 
they  describe  it  as  no  accident,  but  an  inevitable 
step  in  the  evolution  of  society  ; the  creation  of 
a new  form  of  society  ; the  result  of  the  growth 
of  altruism  and  greater  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  weak  ; a new  conception  of  the  objects  of 
the  State,  each  person  being  regarded  as  a part 
of  a whole  for  the  good  of  which  he  should 
work.  This  group  is  sometimes  designated 
Ethical  Socialists.  One  class  of  writers  habitu- 
ally describe  Socialism  as  the  next  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  property.  Another  group,  seeking 
to  connect  Socialism  with  Darwinism  and  the 
struggle  for  existence,  see  in  this  movement 
an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  history  is  the 
record  of  a struggle  between  classes.  It  was 
once  the  turn  of  the  aristocracy  to  be  supreme. 
Then  it  was  the  turn  of  the  middle  class. 
Now  comes  the  turn  of  the  proletariat,  and 
Socialism  is  its  effort  to  triumph.  In  the 
view  of  Marx,  Socialism  is  the  application  to 
economics  of  a scientific  theory  of  value  ; the 
Mehrwerth  (surplus  value)  is  the  creation  of 
labour  ; Socialism  would  give  it  to  its  makers. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  literature  of  modern 
Socialism  are  attempts,  for  the  most  part  some- 
what vague,  to  find  a biological  explanation  of 
it.  One  of  the  earliest  of  such  attempts  is 
SchaflBe’s  Bau  und  Lelen  des  socialen  Korpers ; 
one  of  the  latest  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  J,  R. 
Macdonald’s  Socialism  and  Society.  The  claims 
of  Socialism  to  be  in  accordance  with  modern 
science  are  rejected  by  writers  of  whom  Ziegler 
is  a representative  ; its  methods  and  results  are 
declared  to  be  ojjposed  to  those  of  science  (Die 
Naturwissenschaft  und  die  sodaldemokratische 
Theorie). 

One  class  of  so-called  scientific  socialists 
contend  that  the  maximum  produetiveness, 
which  they  generally  admit  was  once  attainable 
under  a system  of  private  property,  is  no 
longer  so  attainable  ; that  the  appropriation  of 
the  means  of  production  by  private  persona 
may  now  involve  a diminution  of  the  aggregate 
wealth  ; that  producers  who  are  monopolists 
may  have  au  interest  in  limiting  production  ; 
that  there  may  be  a confliet  between  maximum 
profit  and  maximum  production.  They  argue 
that  the  interest  of  the  private  owner  as,  for 
example,  to  the  plantingof  woods,  whioh  requires 
for  maturity  many  years,  or  the  working  of 
mines  by  a wasteful  generation  may  be  opposed 
to  the  permanent  interests  of  society.  The 
great  amount  of  wealth  which  private  property, 
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it  is  argued,  has  produced  will  make  the  transi- 
tion to  Socialism  easier. 

Now,  as  always,  two  classes  of  socialists  are 
to  be  noted : (a)  those  who  rely  upon  the 
State  as  the  instrument  for  carrying  out  the 
changes  which  they  desire,  which  is  the  pre- 
valent class  to-day  ; (b)  those  who  are  opposed  to 
State  intervention,  and  who  tnist  to  the  action 
of  individuals  influenced  by  higher  considera- 
tions than  the  deshe  of  gain  ; the  latter  class 
including  groups  of  persons  who  see  in  co-opera- 
tion the  spread  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  a 
higher  conception  of  citizenship,  the  way  to  a 
■reconstruction  of  society.  By  a striking  paradox 
the  only  section  of  the  believers  in  self-help 
viewed  with  favour  by  the  State  socialists  consists 
•of  those  most  removed  from  them  in  doctrine, 
i.e.  Anarchists,  such  as  Bakounin,  Keclus, 
Krapotkin,  or  the  late  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert, 
who  regard  the  State  as  an  evil,  or  at  best  an 
•organisation  to  be  endured  only  for  a time. 

M.  Pareto  (Les  Systeines  Socialistes,  i.  110) 
suggests  a classiflcation  of  socialists  according 
to  the  degrees  to  which  they  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  private  'property  as  justifiable,  and  he 
divides  them  into  three  classes : (1)  those  who 
would  forthwith  abolish  private  property. 
This  is  a class  at  present  comparatively  rare. 
The  socialists  who  hold  with  Proudhon  ‘ ‘ pro- 
perty is  theft,”  or  with  Saint  Just  “ L’opulence 
■est  un  d61it,”  are  few,  if  we  include  only  such  as 
would  advocate  the  abolition  at  once  ; (2)  those 
who  would  permit  the  continuance  .of  private 
])roperty  in  the  produce  of  industry,  but  not  in 
the  means  of  production,  which  they  would 
“socialise  ” or  put  into  the  hands  of  the  State  ; 
(3)  those  who  would  not  permit  private  property 
•except  as  to  the  means  of  production  (a  class 
which  does  not  avowedly  exist,  but  which 
includes  many  who  would  increase  the  taxation 
of  wealth  to  a point  only  just  short  of  that 
which  would  stop  all  saving)  ; those  who  mean 
by  Socialism  making  the  rich  pay  for  the  gi'ow- 
ing  wants  of  the  poor. 

At  iJresent  the  second  class  is  increasing ; 
their  object  being  the  acquisition  by  the  State 
•of  the  chief  means  or  instruments  of  production. 
Professor  Conner  remarks  truly  : “ It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  its  (the  State’s)  position  as 
solo  capitalist  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Socialist 
State  ” {2'he  Socialist  State,  p.  23). 

Many  who  do  not  go  as  far  as  this  maintain 
that  land,  all  means  of  transport,  industries,  and 
production  connected  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
should  belong  to  the  State. 

A large  group  of  peraons,  loosely  described 
as  socialists,  seek  a change  only  in  regard  to 
one  form  of  i>roperty,  viz.  land.  They  would 
“nationalise”  the  land  (see  Laxi),  National- 
isation of)  ; or  appropriate  the  unearned  in- 
crement (see  Inckemknt,  tiif.  Unearned)  ; 
or  vest  in  the  State  compulsory  powers  of 
purchase  of  land  to  be  freely  used  for  public 


purposes  ; or  subject  land  to  special  taxation  ; 
or  compel  the  owner  to  use  it  in  such  a manner 
as  to  be  most  to  the  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity. One  very  large  group  dwell  much  on 
the  evils  attending  competition  in  trade,  its 
wastefulness,  incentive  to  fraud,  bad  quality  of 
materials,  bad  workmanship,  its  cruelty  to  the 
weak,  etc.  They  would  replace  it  by  association 
in  some  form.  Often  they  drop  the  name  of 
Socialists,  and  call  themselves  Collectivists,  their 
creed.  Collectivism  (q.v.). 

Many  socialists  are  interested  in  only  one 
kind  of  changes  : those  which  'will  better  the 
conditions  of  manual  workers,  secure  to  them 
higher  remuneration,  shorter  hours,  better 
housing,  better  facilities  for  education.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  labour,  being  the  origin  of  all 
value,  capital  being  only  stored-up  labour,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community  consisting  of 
people  who  labour  with  their  hands,  the  model 
State  is  one  in  which  such  reforms  are  the 
chief  objects  of  legislation.  They  desire  to  see 
a labour  or  workmen’s  State,  Arbeitstaal,  one 
in  which  there  shall  be  an  actual  and  complete 
emancipation  of  the  workman  from  his  position 
of  dependence  (Lange,  Arbeitcrfrage,  379); 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  in  which  the 
manual  working  classes,  being  the  most  nu- 
merous in  the  community,  should  be  supreme. 
To  quote  a recent  manifesto  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  the  objects  in  view  should  be 
“ abolition  of  indirect  taxation  and  the  gradual 
transference  of  all  public  burdens  on  to  unearned 
incomes  with  a tiew  to  their  ultimate  ex- 
tinction ” ; a maximum  working  day  ; a mini- 
mum wage  ; State  pensions  ; free  education. 

"While  certain  new  groups  of  socialists  have 
been  formed,  other  groups  have  disap{->eared,  or 
have  become  less  powerfuL  Pew  now  advocate 
the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  private 
property  ; even  most  of  those  who  theoretically 
condemn  it  admit  that  at  present  this  is 
out  of  the  question.  M.  Jaures,  for  example, 
states  that  he  contemplates  the  .survival  of 
private  property  : “ Je  suis  convaincu  que  dans 
involution  revolutionnaire  qui  nous  conduira 
au  communisme,  la  propriety  collectiviste,  la 
propri4t4  industrielle,  le  communisme  seront 
iongtemi«  juxtai'wses  ” (&vdcs  Socialist's, 
xxiv.).  M.  Milleraud  (Le  Socialismc  reformiste 
fran^ais,  1903),  who  advocates  the  immediate 
appropriation  of  all  the  means  of  production, 
holds  that  there  should  be  no  aj'propriation 
without  indemnity.  M.  Malon,  the  author  of 
Socialismc  Jnt^ral,  is  the  advocate  of  the 
“ thdorie  possibiliste,”  as  distinguished  from 
“ collectivisme  intransigeant ” of  M.  Guesde, 
that  is,  the  slow  and  gradual  acquisition  of 
luiblio  services  b)'  tlie  communes  and  the  State. 
Man}'  strongly  deprecate  “ catastrojdie  ” plans, 
or  “cat-astrophes  libdratriccs”  (Jaures,  ]>.  Ixvii.). 

I may  quote  on  this  j'oint  the  observation  of 
Rodbertus,  who,  aftcrdiscussinghis  own  socialist 
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system,  adds,  “ I am  very  far  from  proposing 
such  a system  as  suitable  for  the  present.”  . . . 
“I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  property  in  land  and  capital,  but  I 
believe  in  its  relative  necessity,  that  is,  so  far 
as  the  present  is  concerned.”  A modei-n  writer 
of  great  influence  makes  a still  further  con- 
cession : “ Socialists  do  not  object  to  property, 
they  are  not  opposed  to  private  property,  and  are 
therefore  not  opposed  to  inheritance”  {Socialism, 
by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  p.  105).  But 
the  ultimate  solution  in  the  view  of  most 
socialists  is  the  abolition  of  private  property. 

The  most  common  proposal  is  to  establish 
collective  ownership  in  place  of  private.  This 
is  to  be  done  either  by  expropriation  of  the 
present  owners  or  by  establishing  State  under- 
takings. To  accomplish  this,  taxation  is  to  be 
placed  on  a socialist  basis  ; the  object  will  be 
not  merely  to  raise  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  ; one  aim  will  be  to  redress  the  in- 
equalities of  wealth  ; to  tax  the  rich  or  well-to- 
do  ; to  abolish  indirect  taxes,  and  to  substitute 
a graduated  iucome  tax.  The  revenue  and 
credit  of  the  State  will  be  employed  not  merely 
to  provide  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  State, 
but  enable  it  to  take  over  and  work  many 
industries.  Beginning  with  the  acquisition  of 
water  and  gas  and  tramways,  it  would  push  on 
and  acquire  railways,  land,  canals  ; it  would 
set  up  factories  which  would  efl'ectually  compete 
with,  and  in  the  end  destroy,  private  industries. 
The  serious  objections  to  the  State  becoming 
manufacturer  do  not  apply,  it  is  said,  to 
municipalities  entering  into  the  field  and 
supplying  cheaply  the  chief  necessaries  of  life. 
The  examples  of  London,  Glasgow,  and  Paris 
are  cited  as  instances  of  successful  enterprises  ; 
little  is  generally  said  of  the  failure  or  costliness 
of  some  of  such  experiments,  the  corruption, 
jobbery,  or  other  evils  which  may  be  connected 
with  them,  and  the  multitude  of  officials  who 
must  be  appointed  to  carry  them  out. 

How  far  this  process  is  to  go  is  a point  upon 
which  socialists  greatly  differ.  Some  think 
that  private  ownership  will  ultimately  disap- 
pear. Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  for  example,  pointing 
to  the  advance  made  in  collective  ownership, 
says:  “There  is  no  logical  halting-place  short 
of  complete  State  Socialism”  (p.  16).  Some 
hold  that  the  State  should  take  over  the 
industries  which  “conform  to  the  law  of 
increasing  returns,”  retaining  for  private  enter- 
prise those  which  conform  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns.  Others  think  that  the 
ultimate  province  of  collective  and  of  private 
ownership  cannot  be  foretold,  but  is  a matter 
for  experiment.  Nor  is  there  any  agreement 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  collective  property  is 
to  be  managed.  The  view  now  prevalent  is 
that  it  should  be  administered  by  municijmlities 
or  other  local  authorities.  But  this  is  not 
universally  accepted.  According  to  Eugen 


Diihring,  small  economic  associations,  “kleine 
oekonbmische  Republiken,”  are  to  replace  the 
large  undertakings  ; eveiy  association  being  free 
to  buy  and  sell  with  every  other,  but  bound  to 
permit  its  members  to  share  in  its  benefits. 

There  is  a distinction  between  socialists  who, 
in  accordance  with  ancient  models,  would  recast 
many  institutions,  including  marriage  and  the 
family,  and  those  who  seek  only  changes  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  and 
the  relation  qf  Capital  and  Labour,  that  is,  the 
so-called  economic  socialists.  Both  varieties 
are  now  to  be  found  ; some  strenuously  assert- 
ing their  desue  to  preserve  marriage  ; others 
declaring  that  Socialism  repudiates  the  private 
ownership  of  the  head  of  the  family  as  com- 
pletely as  it  repudiates  any  other  sort  of  irrivate 
ownership.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  identify 
Socialism  with  a desire  to  break  up  the  family, 
or  to  revolutionise  marriage ; it  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  ignore  those  who,  seeing  in  these 
institutions  the  strength  of  private  pro2rerty, 
attack  all  of  them  and  advocate  freedom  from 
“sex  ties.” 

Of  one  form  of  Socialism  much  has  been  heard 
of  late.  There  is  a demand  for  what  is  vaguely 
called  the  “socialisation  of  Law,”  the  legal 
protection  of  the  economically  weak  ; “ the  con- 
scious subordination  of  the  interests  of  the 
individual  to  those  of  a larger  common  whole, 
which,  gradually  extending,  will  finally  include 
the  whole  of  humanity  ” {Die  Sociale  Frage  im 
Lichte  der  Philosophic,  Ludwig  Stein,  1897). 
“ Rechtsocialismus,  ” sa3’s  one  of  its  most  capable 
exponents,  “means  the  largest  amount  of 
freedom  with  the  greatest  possible  economic 
and  legal  equity  ” (Stein,  603) ; “Unter  Sociali- 
sirung  des  Rechts  verstehen  wir  den  rechtlichen 
Schutz  der  wirthschaftlich  Schwachen  ” (Stein, 
607).  Those  who  advocate  the  “socialisation 
of  law  ” point  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Acts,  the  Employers’  Liability  Acts,  the  Irish 
Land  Acts,  the  many  instances  in  which  freedom 
of  contract  has  of  late  been  set  aside,  as  recog- 
nition of  their  principle  that  true  freedom  and 
equality  can  only  be  got  if  the  State  ensm’es  to 
every  one  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  which 
is  permanently  best  for  himself.  Ti’ue  freedom 
for  the  weak  is  attainable  only  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State  ; jnotection  against  abuses 
of  physical  or  economic  strength. 

Any analysisof  thecausesof  modern  Socialism, 
that  is,  of  many  different  things  bearing  one 
name,  must  be  imjjerfect.  Some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  industry  have,  no  doubt, 
favoured  the  gi'owth  of  Socialism.  There  is 
the  contrast  between  enoi’mous  wealth  and 
poverty  ; the  concentration  of  wealth  in  few 
hands,  which  is  visible  ; its  diffusion  among 
many  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  the  exist- 
ence of  evils  which  competition  has  not  effaced, 
and  which  in  some  instances  it  has  increased. 
There  is  the  successful  operation  of  large  con- 
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corns  by  Joint  Stock  Companies,  which  seem  to 
allow  great  possibilities  for  collectivism.  The 
root  in  certain  minds  may  be  envy.  Socialism 
may  also  express  the  impatience  of  the  weak- 
lings, the  thriftless,  those  who  are  ambitious 
but  incapable,  at  the  success  of  those  better 
equipped.  With  not  a few  it  is  the  outcome 
of  pity  for  the  poor,  sympathy  with  their  lot, 
and  a sense  that  the  present  order  produces 
results  which  offend  the  sense  of  justice.  Pro- 
fessor Nitti,  an  exponent  of  Koman  Catholic 
Socialism,  sees  in  modern  forms  of  Socialism 
the  result  of  the  undermining  and  decay  of 
religious  belief  in  the  masses.  It  has  been 
asked,  “ What  wonder  if,  robbed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  they  embrace  that  of  Ruskin.” 

Undoubtedly  Socialism  has  spread  largely  by 
reason  of  its  attraction  to  highly  emotional 
natures  which  once  threw  themselves  into  re- 
ligious movements.  These  are  socialists  through 
their  feelings  ; they  believe  in  what  they  desire. 

A further  cause  of  its  spread  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  rarely  examined  in  a judicial  spirit ; advo- 
cates and  opponents  rely  upon  exaggerations 
which  do  not  bear  close  scrutiny.  Chief  among 
the  causes  of  the  spread  of  Socialism  is  a dis- 
position to  ignore  or  make  little  of  the  real 
objections  to  it.  Rarely  is  there  a frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  difficulties  in  its  way.  There  is 
the  recurring  fallacy  that  certain  evils  accom- 
panying the  present  economic  order  must 
disappear  when  it  disappears.  There  is  the 
assumption  that  because  poverty  co-exists  with 
private  property,  the  abolition  of  the  latter 
will  mean  the  abolition  of  the  former.  Disease, 
passion,  thriftlessness,  idleness,  intemperance, 
weakness,  physical  and  mental,  will  continue 
to  exist ; it  is  forgotten  that  they  will  bring 
their  usual  results.  There  is,  too,  the  fallacy 
that  the  present  stimulus  to  exertion  will  con- 
tinue if  some  of  the  present  motives  are  with- 
drawn or  weakened.  It  is  assumed  that  if  the 
right  to  work  exists,  if  subsistence  is  assured, 
if  old-age  pensions  are  provided,  if  there  need 
be  no  dread  of  poverty  and  no  hope  of  great 
wealth,  there  will  not  bo  a slowing  down  of 
the  productive  activities.  If  inheritance  is 
not  to  bo  permitted  (as  certain  socialists  con- 
tend), one  stimulus  will  bo  gone ; if  it  is 
permitted,  private  property  will  reappear. 
Socialistic  systems  connected  with  religion 
attempted  to  guard  against  these  dangers  ; 
they  are  not  met  by  modern  systems  which 
speak  almost  uniformly  of  rights  and  rarely  of 
duties,  which  appeal  to  self-interest,  and  which, 
destroying  some  of  the  present  most  potent 
motives  for  exertion,  do  not  substitute  others 
equally  widespread  and  strong.  The  shirker, 
the  idler,  the  weakling  will  have  their  own  way 
unless  they  are  compelled  to  work.  The  right 
to  compel  to  work  according  as  the  State  thinks 
best  seems  the  necessary  complement  of  the  right 
to  work. 


Nor  do  socialists  make  it  clear  that  State 
Socialism  is  consistent  with  freedom  of  action. 
The  deseription  by  Prince  lliilow  of  the  social- 
istic State  as  a prison  State,  ZucIUImussUuU, 
refers  to  a weakness  in  almost  all  socialistic 
systems.  They  almost  all  assume  that  economic 
relations  are  to  be  regulated  by  some  authority. 
Officials  are  to  be  substituted  for  “masters” 
or  “employers,”  and  these  officials,  clerks,  and 
others,  will  act  as  they  think  fit,  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  State  at  their  command.  With 
them,  in  the  last  resort,  wUl  rest  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  labour  and  the 
assignment  to  each  person  of  his  work.  Social- 
ism may  mean  bureaucracy  writ  large  ; bureau- 
cracy, according  to  some  systems,  on  a larger 
scale  than  any  despot  has  ever  attempted  to 
carry  out.  AMiether  competition  is  to  be  per- 
mitted between  different  countries  ; whether 
races  content  with  lower  remuneration  than 
highly  civilised  Europeans  are  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  Socialism  ; how  a spread  of  routine 
and  dislike  of  changes  characteristic  of  bureau- 
cracy is  to  be  avoided  under  Socialism,  is  not 
made  clear.  It  may  mean  immobility  as  well 
as  bureaucracy.  Collectivism  has  invented  and 
can  invent  nothing.  It  can  be,  and  often  has 
been,  obstructive.  Many  ignore  the  causes 
deep-seated  in  human  nature  which  have 
brought  about  private  property.  Enormous 
difficulties  of  detail  are  slurr^  over  in  the 
vague  expression,  “ Society  will  be  organised.” 

Many  who  advocate  Socialism  or  Collectivism 
are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  society,  and 
are  unaware  that  some  of  their  so-called  novelties 
are  a revival  of  methods  and  systems  which 
existed  in  barbarous  times. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  Socialism 
have  been  imreasonable  optimism  and  over- 
confidence  that  free  competition  between  men 
and  a policy  of  laisscz  faire  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  would  bring  about  the  best  possible  re- 
sults. Exaggerations  of  this  kind  were  followed 
by  disillusion  and  disappointment,  and  call  for 
an  opposite  course  of  action.  M.  Faguet  sees 
in  Socialism,  “Une  id^  fausse  en  reaction  contre 
line  id4e  fansse  ” (Faguet,  363),  the  idea  that 
the  aim  of  civilisation  is  the  continual  increase 
of  general  wealth. 

Socialism  has  spread  also  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  attempts  to  formulate  precise  limits 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  State.  There  is  a 
gix)wing  disposition  to  believe  that  this  can  be 
determined  only  bj’  experiments,  and  that  the 
results  will  vary  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  times.  Accordingly,  in  almost  all 
countries  the  functions  of  the  State  are  being 
extended.  History  tells  of  societies  in  which 
the  modes  of  distribution  have  differed  much 
from  ours.  There  may  be  in  the  future  great 
variety  as  there  has  been  in  the  past.  In  many 
countries  a great  develo]iment  of  the  powers  of 
the  State  as  to  national  defence  and  public  order. 
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including  public  hygiene  and  public  services  and 
utilities,  has  taken  place.  In  several  countries 
there  is  great  expansion  of  their  powers  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  vaguely  termed  “ police  ” ; 
under  cover  of  this  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  example,  has  refused  to  de- 
clare unconstitutional  some  socialist  legislation. 
There  is,  too,  a tendency  to  ignore  good  which 
the  socialist  movement  may  have  done.  It  may 
have  helped  to  correct  some  of  the  fallacies  into 
which  the  older  economists  feU.  (See  “The  Eco- 
nomic Lessons  of  Socialism,”  Economic  Journal, 
1905,  p.  337.)  It  has  emphasised  the  human, 
as  distinct  from  the  mechanical  factors  in  society. 
It  has  corrected  the  errors  incident  to  regarding 
labour  as  an  ordinary  commodity.  Some 
writers  maintain  that,  thanks  to  Socialism, 
capitalists  themselves  have  adopted  part  of  its 
teaching  ; that  there  is  now  a new  recognition 
of  the  duties  of  the  employer  and  of  the  fact 
that  capital  and  labour  are  engaged  in  a common 
enterprise,  and  that  industrial  liberty  is  no 
solution  of  economic  problems.  “Already 
we  have  begun  to  pass  from  the  era  of  indi- 
vidual industrialism  into  the  era  of  fraternal 
industrialism.” ' 

Many  attempts  are  made  to  identify  Socialism 
with  the  essence  of  Christianity.  The  Christian 
Socialist  movement  begun  by  Maurice, 
Kikgsley,  Ludlow,  Hughes,  and  Neale  has 
been  continued  by  writers  and  workers  who  seek 
in  the  New  Testament  the  earliest  and  best  ex- 
position of  Socialism.  Bishop  Westcott,  Bishop 
Gore,  the  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  for  example,  see  in  it  a revival 
of  primitive  Christianity  ; “a  too  tardy  re- 
discovery of  the  essential  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  to  quote  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  “The 
nineteenth  century,”  said  the  Bishop  of  Stepney, 
“ was  a period  of  individualism  and  competi- 
tion, the  twentieth  century  will  take  its  place 
as  the  era  of  socialism  and  co-operation.” 
Christian  Socialism  dwells  upon  certain  sayings 
in  the  gospel ; it  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
individualist  side  of  Christianity. 

The  forms  of  socialism  in  each  country  vary, 
though  they  tend  more  and  more  to  approxi- 
mate. The  International  Congresses  (e.gr. 
Marseilles,  1892  ; Zurich,  1893  ; London, 
1896  ; Amsterdam,  1904  ; Stuttgart,  1907) 
have  tended  to  efface  differences.  Sombart 
(Sozialismus  und  soziale  Bewegung  im 
Jahrhundert)  describes  the  movement  in 
England  as  non-political  and  purely  econom- 
ical ; in  France  as  revolutionary  ; in  Germany, 
legal,  parliamentary,  political.  Such  descrip- 
tions, never  very  correct,  are  less  apt  than  they 
were.  In  England  the  chief  socialist  organisa- 
tions are  : The  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
founded  about  1880  ; the  Independent  Labour 
Party,  founded  about  1892  ; the  Fabian  Society, 

I The  Industrial  Problem,  by  Lyman  Abbott  (1905), 
p.  52. 
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and  the  Christian  Social  Union.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  convert  the  Trade  Union 
Congresses  to  Socialism.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  Trade  Unions,  since  the  Congress  of 
1899,  no  longer  stand  aloof  from  the  socialist 
movements  ; the  majority  of  votes  obtained  at 
the  recent  Labour  Congress  at  Hull  shows  a 
close  approximation. 

In  France  are  many  varieties  of  Socialism, 
some  of  which  would  be  in  England  described  as 
Liberalism.  Dr.  Brousse,  for  a time  the  leader 
of  “ possibilistes,”  M.  Jaures  and  M.  Millerand, 
who  took  office  under  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau, 
are  sharply  distinguished  from  M.  Guesde  and 
other  irreconcilables.  The  working  men’s 
Syndicates,  legalised  by  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau, 
have  been  powerful  agencies  of  Socialism. 

In  Germany  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
Lassalle  and  Marx  has  greatly  decreased.  Bebel 
is  still  the  official  leader.  But  younger  socialists 
find  in  his  teaching  no  satisfactory  theoretical 
basis.  Marx’s  theory  of  the  Melirwerlh  is 
discarded  not  merely  by  Bernstein  (who  has 
subjected  it  to  a destructive  criticism)  but  by 
most  of  the  younger  socialists.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  his  theory, 
which  he  promised  in  the  first  volume  of  Capital 
to  explain,  became  clearer  in  the  posthumous 
volume  published  by  Engels,  and  have  been 
exposed  by  several  critics,  notably  by  Professor 
Bohm-Bawerk.  The  Kathcder  - socialisten  are 
not  the  force  which  they  were,  but  occupying 
as  they  do  several  of  the  chairs  in  universities, 
they  influence  greatly  the  educated  classes.  The 
Government  efforts  to  check  Socialism  in  the 
shape  of  such  measures  as  the  Insurance  Laws 
(the  Sick  Insurance  Act  1883,  the  Accident 
Law  1884,  the  Invalid  and  Old-Age  Insurance 
Law  1889)  have  indirectly  helped  its  growth. 

The  socialists  in  our  colonies  are  pre- 
eminently “socialists  without  doctrines.”  They 
desire  the  State  to  actively  intervene  in  in- 
dustries ; to  attempt  to  regulate  wages ; to 
repress  sweating  ; to  limit  the  hours  of  work  ; 
to  settle  labour  disputes  ; to  encourage  “col- 
lective contracts  ” ; to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
low-priced  labour. 

“The  practical  objects  of  the  labour  party 
are  not  so  much  socialist  as  social  democratic. 
They  look  towards  Collectivism,  but  recognise 
wages,  profits,  and  the  conditions  of  capitalist 
production  as  matters  to  be  accepted  in  present 
legislation.  . . . There  is  little  social  idealism 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  working  class. 
They  are  mostly  seeking  immediate  and  concrete 
results,  and,  so  far  as  any  directive  purpose  on 
their  part  is  concerned,  it  is  merely  an  accident 
that  the  policy  thus  determined  tends  towards 
socialism."  “The  farmers  are  steady  partisans  of 
freehold  tenures  and  the  sale  of  the  State  domain 
to  settlers  ” {The  Labour  Movement  in  Australia 
(1907),  Victor  S.  Clark,  118,  119,  283). 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
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socialistic  movement  may  be  summed  up  thus  : 
proneness  to  exaggeration  ; one-sided  discussion 
on  the  part  of  its  friends  and  adversaries  ; re- 
fusal to  believe  that  Individualism  and  Socialism 
can  be  complementary  or  that  compromise 
between  them  is  possible  ; a general  assumption 
contrary  to  experience,  that  the  futmre  economic 
condition  and  organisation  will  be  on  the  whole 
uniform,  and  can  be  predicted.  Socialists  are 
for  the  most  part  pessimists  in  their  judgments 
as  to  the  past  and  optimists  in  then-  expecta- 
tions. Individualists  are  optimists  as  to  the 
past,  pessimists  as  to  the  future.  The  former 
dwell  upon  the  evils  which  private  property 
and  other  economic  institutions,  creations  of 
the  past,  have  left ; the  latter  extol  the  wealth 
and  civilisation  which  are  the  products  of  these 
institutions. 

Both  are  alike  in  this  respect ; mth  them 
both  laws  and  environment  count  for  almost 
everything  ; human  nature,  scarcely  changed,  it 
may  be,  by  laws  and  environment,  counts  for 
little.  In  this  they  may  both  be  wong.  I 
note  one  other  characteristic  : the  movement  is 
advanced  and  spread  very  much  as  religions 
have  been  ; there  are  appeals  to  reason,  but 
these  are  sometimes  weakest  where  the  convic- 
tions produced  are  strongest.  The  real  impulse 
comes  from  emotions,  often  unavowed,  which 
Socialism  arouses. 

It  may,  and  to-day  does,  mean  very  diverse 
things — an  outbreak  of  mere  predatory  instincts; 
or  an  earnest,  disinterested  desire  for  a better 
social  order  ; or  a belief  that  the  present 
economical  conditions  could  by  proper  regula- 
tion be  improved.  It  may  originate  in  some 
of  the  best  or  worst  impulses  of  human  nature. 

[Bibliography. — It  would  be  totally  impossible 
to  give  even  a faint  idea  of  the  enormous  literature 
of  modern  Socialism.  Hxmdreds  of  books  and 
pamphlets  (to  say  nothing  of  articles  in  newspapers 
and  magazines),  dealingwith  all  aspects  ofSocialism, 
are  annually  published.  Here  are  set  down  the 
titles  of  only  a few  : — 

Ldon  Say,  Les  Solutions  dthnocraiiques  de  la 
Question  des  Tmp6ts,  2 vols.  1886. — G.  E.  Bellam)', 
Looking  Backward,  1889. — Werner  Sombart, 
Sozialismus  und  soziale  Beioegung  im  19’*" 
Jahrhundert,  1889. — Wordsworth  Dounisthorpe, 
Industrialism,  1889.  — Eugdue  Eichthal,  Soda- 
lisme,  1889. — A.  Menger,  Das  bilrgerliche  Recht 
und  die  besitzlosen  Volksklasscn,  1890. — Leon 
Say,  Le  Socialisme  d'etat,  1890.  — John  llae. 
Contemporary  Socialism,  2nd  Ed.  1891. — W.  H. 
hlallock,  Labour  and  the  Popular  Welfare, 
1893. — Thomas  Kirkup,  A History  gf  Sodalism, 

1892.  — T.  de  Wyzewa,  Le  Mouvement  Socialiste 
en  Europe,  1892. — E.  B.  Bax,  Ethics  of  Socialism, 

1893.  — H.  E.  Ziegler,  Die  A' aturwissenschc{ft  und 
die  socialdemokratische  Thcoric.  — A.  Wagner, 
(Irundlegung  der  politischen  Oekoiumie,  3rd  ed. 
(particularly  vol.  ii.),  1894. — Robert  Flint, 
Sodalism,  1896. — E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  The  Socialist 
Stoic,  1895. — Lord  Milner,  Arnold  Toynbee:  a 
Reminiscence,  1895.  — Ldon  Say,  Centre  le 


Sodalisme,  1896;  Le  Sodalisme,  1896.  — K. 
Starnmler,  Wirtscha/t  und  Recht  nach  der  triaierial- 
istische  Geschiehis-Auffassung,  1896. — Dr.  Ludwig 
Stein,  Die  sodale  I'rage  im  Lichte  der  PhiLosophie, 
1897. — Eugen  von  Bdhm-Bawerk,  Karl  ilarx  arid 
the  Close  of  this  System,  translated  by  h-  M. 
Macdonald,  1898.  — Werner  Sombart,  Sodalism, 
in  the  19th  Century,  translated  by  A.  P.  Atien- 
burj%  1898. — W.  Graham,  Socialism,  Old  and  Keic, . 
1890. — A.  Menger,  Right  to  the  Whale  I-‘roduce  of 
Labour,  with  Introduction  by  Professor  Foxwell, 
translated  by  M.  E.  Tanner,  1899. — Andre  Liesse, 
Le  Travail,  1899. — E.  Bernstein,  Zur  Geschichte 
und  Theorie  des  Sodalismus,  1901. — Adolphe 
Landry,  L'  UtUM  sodale  de  la  Propritte  Iridivi- 
dueUe,  1901. — Albert  Metin,  Le  Sodolisnu.  sans 
doctrines,  1901. — W.  Pembw  Beeves,  State  Ej> 
periments  in  Australia  and  Kerc  Zealand,  1902. — 
Gustave  le  Bon,  La  Psychologie  du  Sodalistne 
1902. — Eduard  Bernstein,  Dokumerde  des  Sozial- 
ismus, Hefte  fur  Geschichte,  Urkunden  und 
Bibliographic  des  Sozialismus  (a  useful  collection 
of  documents  relative  to  Socialism),  1901. — H.  G. 
Wells,  Antidpations  (3rd  ed.),  1902. — E.  Pv.  A. 
Seligman,  The  Economic  Interpretaiioris  of 
History,  1902. — Jean  Jaures,  Etudes  Sodalistes, 
1902.  — Durkheim,  De  la  Division  du  Travail 
Social,  1902. — “Wer  ist  heute  Socialist?”  Jahr- 
biicher  fur  National  Oekonomie,  1902.  p.  457. 
— Rev.  Brook  Foss  Westcott,  Christian  Social 
Union  Addresses,  1903. — Paul  Leroy -Beaulieu, 
Le  Collectivisme,  4th  ed.  1903. — Anton  Menger, 
Neue  Staatslehre,  1903. — Arthur  N.  Woodworth, 
Ph.D.,  Christian  Socialism  in  England,  1903. — 
Maxime  Leroy,  Le  Code  Civil  et  le  Droit  Nouveau, 
1904. — J.  M.  Gros,  Le  Mouvement  LitUraire 
Socialiste,  1904.— Maurice  ^urgnin,  Les  Systemes 
Sodalistes  et  I’Evolution  Economique,  1904.  — 
R.  C.  K.  Ensor,  Modem  Sodalism,  1904. — Enrico 
Ferri,  Sodalism  and  Positive  Science,  translated 
by  E.  C.  Harvey,  1905. — J.  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
i^ialism  and  Society,  1905. — J.  Keir  Hardie, 
M.P.,  From  Serfdom  to  Sodalism,  1907. — J.  M. 
Hobson,  I'he  Social  Problem,  1903  ; The  Evolution 
of  Modem  Capitalism,  1906.  — Rev.  R,  J. 
Campbell,  Christianity  and  the  Sodal  Order, 

1907.  — Albert  Schatz,  L' Individualisme  Econo- 
mique et  Social,  1907. — Yves  Guyot,  La  Demoeratie 
Individual iste,  1907. — J.  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
M.P.,  Sodalism,  1907.  — H.  0.  Amold-Forster, 
M.P.,  English  t^ialism  qf  To-day,  1808. — W.  H. 
Mallock,  .4  Critical  Examination  of  Sodalism, 

1908. ]  J.  M.O. 

SPENCER,  HERBERT  (1820-1903).  the 

son  of  a schoolmaster  at  Derby,  as  a child  was 
more  fond  of  games  and  rural  pursuits  than 
lessons.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  to  sixteen 
ho  was  taught  by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer  (1796-1863),  curate  of  Hinton  Charter- 
house,  a broad-minded  man,  the  first  Church  of 
England  clergjnnan  who  publicly  engaged  in  the 
agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
a jiractical  reformer  in  poor  law  matters.  The 
clfissics  did  not  attract  young  Spencer,  but  he 
made  great  juogress  in  mathematics.  After 
being  occupied  in  desultory  study  and  teaching 
at  home  he  accepted  an  engagement  on  the 
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eugineering  staff  of  the  constructor  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  In  1840 
he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Captain 
Moorsom,  tlien  laying  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester  Railway,  and  superintended  engine 
constructing  and  testing.  He  invented  the 
velocimeter  for  gauging  the  speed  of  locomotives, 
and  contributed  to  the  Civil  Engineer  and 
Architect's  Journal.  It  was  in  1840  that  the 
reading  of  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology  led 
him  to  the  fiist  conception  of  the  system  of 
philosophy  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  In 
1841  he  returned  to  Derby,  and  spent  two  years 
in  study  and  devising  improvements  in  watch- 
making and  typefounding  and  in  the  glypto- 
graph.  He  reported  on  the  great  flood  at  Derby 
in  1842,  and  contributed  letters  to  the  Non- 
conformist, “ On  the  proper  sphere  of  Govern- 
ment,” which  appeared  as  a pamphlet  in  1843. 
One  communication  dealt  with  commercial 
restrictions.  For  a short  time  he  was  sub- 
editor of  the  Pilot  in  1844,  and  then  returned 
to  railway  engineering,  which  he  abandoned  in 
1846  and  occupied  himself  with  inventions. 
He  wote  in  the  Westminster  Review  and 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  in  1848  was 
appointed  sub-editor  of  the  Economist,  an  office 
he  held  for  five  years.  In  1850  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  his  Social  Statics ; or,  the  Con- 
ditions essemiial  to  Human  Happiness  specified, 
and  the  first  of  them  developed.  The  primary 
inception  of  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution 
was  in  an  article  on  ‘ ‘ Progress  ; its  Law  and 
Cause,”  published  in  the  W estminster  Review  in 
1855,  in  which  year  was  issued  his  Principles  of 
Psyciwlogy.  It  was  in  1857  that  the  ideas  he 
afterwards  elaborated  first  became  crystallised, 
and  in  1860  he  circulated  the  programme  carried 
out  in  his  works  on  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
(1862-1 896),  commencing  with  First  Principles, 
followed  by  Principles  of  Biology,  2 vols..  Psycho- 
logy, 2 vok..  Sociology,  3 vols.,  and .£^<Aics,  2 vols. 
Spencer’s  writings  on  sociological  subjects  are 
those  mentioned  below  and  The  Study  of 
Sociology  (1873).  He  also  printed  eight  folio 
volumes  of  Descriptive  Sociology  (English, 
Ancient  American,  Lowest,  African,  Asiatic, 
and  American  races,  Hebrews,  and  French), 
■consisting  of  facts  collected  and  abstracted  by 
several  assistants. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Spencer’s  work  were 
devoted  to  the  completion  and  revision  of  the 
volumes  of  his  Philosophy,  with  intervals  of 
exciting  controversy,  chiefly  anti -socialistic. 
At  an  early  date  he  read  Adam  Smith,  with 
whose  ethics  he  had  many  points  of  contact. 
“Justice  and  beneficence  have  a common  root,” 
sympathy  {Social  Statics,  ch.  v.  § 5).  “There 
exists  in  us  a mental  mechanism  by  which  the 
essential  prerequisite  to  greatest  happiness  is 
recognised  and  enforced,”  and  that  is  the 
moral  sense  {ih.  ch.  v.  § 8).  Legislation  cannot 
create  moral  force,  the  essential  function  of  the 


state  is  to  maintain  the  law  of  equal  freedom, 
to  maintain  men’s  rights,  and  to  prevent 
aggression.  “Protected  tiades  have  afforded 
many  proofs  of  the  impolicy  of  injustice  ” 
{Introd.  61).  Spencer  points  out  the  en- 
croaching of  government  in  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  religious  establishments,  poor  laws, 
national  education,  colonisation,  sanitary  super- 
vision, currency,  and  postal  arrangements. 
“The  injunctions  of  the  moral  law  as  now 
interpreted  coincide  with  and  anticipate  those 
of  political  economy.  Political  economy  teaches 
that  restrictions  upon  commerce  are  detrimental : 
the  moral  law  denounces  them  as  wrong  ” (ch. 
xxiii.).  Other  instances  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  moral  law  and  the  teaching  of  political 
economy  are  : the  loss  entailed  by  a forced  trade 
with  Colonies  (ch.  xxvii. ) ; the  condemnation  of 
interference  with  food  markets  ; the  infringe- 
ment of  rights  in  making  penalties  upon  usury  ; 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  forbids  all  attempt  to 
restrict  the  use  of  machinery  as  well  as  artificial 
regulation  of  wages  and  prices  ; direct  taxation 
is  the  only  kind  of  taxation  against  which  the 
law  of  equal  freedom  does  not  ju'otest ; the 
harm  of  tampering  with  cm-rency  and  of  en- 
deavouring to  benefit  one  occupation  at  the 
expense  of  others  ; legislative  interference  with 
manufacturing  processes,  etc.  “The  laboured 
arguments  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors 
are  forestalled,  and  for  practical  purposes  made 
needless,  by  the  simplest  deductions  of  funda- 
mental morality ” (ch.  xxxi.  § 4).  “The  so- 
called  moral  law  is  in  reality  the  law  of  com- 
plete life  ” {ib.  § 6).  This  view  is  reproduced  in 
Data  of  Ethics.  “ Not  for  the  human  race  only, 
but  for  every  race,  there  are  laws  of  right  living. 

. . . The  leading  traits  of  a code  under  which 
complete  living  through  voluntary  co-operation 
is  secured,  may  be  simply  stated.  The  funda- 
mental requirement  is  that  the  life-sustaining 
actions  of  each  shall  severally  bring  him  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  advantage  naturally 
achieved  by  them  ; and  this  implies,  firstly,  that 
he  shall  sulfer  no  direct  aggr  essions  on  his  person 
or  property,  and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  sufler 
no  indirect  aggressions  by  breach  of  contract  ” 
(pp.  132,  149).  With  the  decline  of  militancy 
and  the  riseof  industrialism  therehave  gi'adually 
arisen  “multitudinous  voluntary  associations 
among  citizens  for  discharging  numerous  kinds 
of  functions  ” ; “ one  result  is  that  there  can  now 
be  achieved  without  governmental  power  various 
ends  which  in  early  days  governmental  power 
alone  could  achieve  ” {Principles  of  Ethics, 
§ 368).  “All-embracing  state -functions 
characterise  a low  social  type  ; and  progress 
to  a higher  type  is  marked  by  relinquishments 
of  functions  ” {ib.  § 369). 

“ It  results  that  to  recognise  and  enforce  the 
rights  of  individuals  is  at  the  same  time  to 
recognise  and  enforce  the  conditions  of  a normal 
social  life.  There  is  one  vital  requirement  for 
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both”  {Man  versus  the  State,  p.  102).  “The 
function  of  liberalism  in  the  past  was  that  of 
putting  a limit  to  the  powers  of  kings.  The 
function  of  true  liberalism  in  the  future  will  be 
that  of  putting  a limit  to  the  powers  of  parlia- 
ments” {ih.  p.  107).  Free  trade  is  advocated 
in  chs.  XV.  and  xvi.,  and  direct  taxation  at  the 
end  of  ch.  xxiv.  of  Justice  {Principles  of  Ethics, 
vol.  ii. ).  ‘ ‘ The  histories  of  all  nations  are 

alike  in  exhibiting  the  enormous  evils  that  have 
been  produced  by  legislation  guided  merely  by 
‘ the  merits  of  the  case  ’ ” {ib.  pp.  249-50).  As 
to  the  land  question,  Spencer  believes  that, 
“ the  aggregate  of  men  forming  the  community 
are  the  supreme  owners  of  the  land,”  yet,  “a 
fuller  consideration  of  the  matter  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  individual  ownership, 
subject  to  state -suzerainty,  should  be  main- 
tained.” As  to  state  OAvnership,  “the  vices 
of  officialism  would  inevitably  entail  immense 
evils”  {ib.  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  444).  “From  the 
outset  the  gro^vth  of  revenue  has,  like  that 
growth  of  the  political  headship  which  it 
accompanies,  been  directly  or  indirectly  a result 
of  war”  {Political  Institutions,  § 546).  “ With 
the  repression  of  militant  activities  and. decay 
of  militant  organisations,  will  come  amelioration 
of  political  institutions  as  of  all  other  institu- 
tions” (§  582). 

Spencer  always  opposed  the  compulsory  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system,  and  directed  in  his 
will  that  his  pamphlet  Against  the  Metric  System 
should  be  circulated  among  peers  and  members 
of  parliament  should  a bill  be  introduced. 

He  distinguishes  between  militant  and  in- 
dustrial co-operation  and  between  voluntary 
and  compulsory  co-operation  {Principles  of 
Sociology,  § 833,  etc.).  In  dealing  with  socialism 
(§  840,  etc.)  he  points  out  that  the  chief  question 
at  issue  concerns  the  mode  of  regulating  labour. 

Most  of  Spencer’s  fundamental  economic  views 
are  to  be  found  in  his  early  Essays  (vol.  iii. ). 
In  Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy  (1854) 
he  criticises  railway  finance  and  management, 
especially  the  practice  of  companies  taking  up 
illegitimate  businesses  {e.g.  docks,  hotels,  steam 
packets),  and  the  unnecessary  increase  of  new 
lines  ; there  should  have  been  formed  “ running 
companies  ” separate  from  the  companies  owning 
the  roads.  In  The  Morals  of  Trade  (1859)  he 
points  out  that  “men  who  deal  inhales  and 
tons  differ  but  little  in  morality  from  men  who 
deal  in  yards  and  pounds  ” ; as  to  douceurs  and 
bribes,  the  frauds  of  wholesale  houses,  manu- 
facturora,  banking  delinquencies — “are  these 
evils  gi-owing  worse  ? ” He  answers  partly  Yes 
and  i)artly  No.  The  morals  of  trade  are  so  bad 
because  of  “the  indiscriminate  admiration  of 
wealth.”  He  forcibly  drew  attention  to  State 
Tamper  ingswith  Money  and  Banks{\ 858).  “The 
progressive  accumulation  and  dejireciation  of 
promises  to  ]>ay  and  the  commercial  disasters  ” 
of  1814-15-16  “were  state  - produced  evils.” 


The  Bank  Act  of  1844  is  “ this  remnant  of 
protectionism.”  In  Specialized  Admirdsl ration 
(1871)  he  says:  “The  evils  that  have  arisen 
from  the  positively  regulative  action  of  the 
State  on  banks  are  too  multitudinous  to  be  here 
enumerated.”  n.  n.  T. 

STRINGENCY  IN  THE  MONEY  MARKET, 
1906-1907.  In  continuation  of  the  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, it  is  advisable  to  record  the  instances 
of  a state  of  stringency  which  occurred  in  the 
autumns  of  1906-1907.  On  neither  occasion 
was  there  any  special  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the 
position  of  any  bank  or  great  mercantile  house, 
but  the  stringency  was  caused  by  the  extra- 
ordinary movements  in  the  market,  and  of 
which  it  ^vill  be  interesting  to  give  a sketch. 
The  rough  history  is  as  follows : — 

The  movements  of  gold  bought  by,  and  taken 
from  the  Bank  up  to  the  end  of  October  1906  had 
very  fairly  balanced  each  other,  and  the  applica- 
tions for  capital  on  account  of  new  loans  and  new 
capitals  during  the  year  had  not  been  unusually 
large, — considerably  smaller,  indeed,  than  they 
had  been  the  preceding  year.  The  bank  rate  had 
stood  at  the  low  point  of  3i  per  cent  from  30th 
June  to  13th  September,  when  it  moved  upwards 
to  4 per  cent.  A rise  of  this  description  in  the 
autumn  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  the  occur- 
rence was  not  a surprise  to  the  City,  nor  did  a 
further  movement  upwards  to  5 per  cent  on 
11th  October  really  cause  alarm,  though  we  had 
not  experienced  a 5 per  cent  rate  since  1901. 

It  was  known  that  London  had  financed 
commercial  and  speculative  activity  in  New 
York  to  some  considerable  extent,  and  rumour 
exaggerated  the  amount.  The  reserve  of  the 
Bank  dropped  fully  two  millions  between  the 
3rd  and  the  10th,  but  the  proportion  of  the 
reserve  to  the  liabilities  was  35i  per  cent,  and 
while  there  was  no  definite  cause  for  anxiety 
when  the  rate,  after  being  placed  at  5 per  cent 
on  Thursday  the  11th,  was  raised  to  6 per  cent 
on  Friday  the  19th,  the  Thursday,  the  usual 
day  for  an  alteration  of  the  rate,  having  passed 
by  without  any  change  being  made,  the  market 
began  to  be  alarmed. 

The  rate  continued  at  6 per  cent  till  I7th 
January  1907,  a period  of  ninety  days.  This 
of  itself  was  very  unusual.  During  more  than 
twenty -five  years,  from  January'  1 882  to  January 
1907,  the  rate  had  only  been  6 per  cent  five 
times,  and  then  only  for  24  days  in  1882,  fifty- 
two  in  1889-90,  twenty -seven  in  1890.  and 
forty-two  in  1S99-I900. 

A similar  condition  of  the  money  market 
extended  over  a considerable  district  and  sjiace 
of  time.  At  Berlin  the  rate  had  been  raised  to 
6 per  cent  on  the  10th  October  1 906,  and  to  7 per 
I cent  on  18th  December,  returning  again  to  6 per 
j cent  in  January  ; New  York  marked  6 jier  cent 
1 to  6i  per  cent  on  the  27th  October.  The  Bunk 
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i5  of  Belgium  moved  to  4^  per  cent  on  the  2oth 
I?;  October,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  to  5 per 
ij  cent  on  the  11th.  Meanwhile  the  Bank  of 
France  remained  at  3 per  cent,  and  did  not  alter 
L)  till  between  16th  and  23rd  March,  raising  its 
rt  rate  then  only  to  3^  per  cent,  and  lowering  it 
^ again  to  3 per  cent  in  April. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  6 per  cent  rate 
i»  was  the  drain  of  gold  from  the  Bank  which, 
d between  20th  September  and  20th  October, 
IB  exceeded  £5,600,000  against  about  £960,000 
M received.  A considerable  part  of  this,  nearly 
i £4,500,000,  went  to  Egypt,  but  it  was  only  on 
■ account  of  the  ordinary  business  demands  for 

Bthat  country. 

The  help  given  by  the  Bank  of  France  was  of 
great  service  in  assisting  matters  to  return  to  a 
satisfactory  position.  The  description  of  the 
action  of  that  Bank  in  its  report  for  1906  states 
what  occurred  so  clearly  that  we  reproduce  it 
here.  The  stiingency  passed  off  gradually  with- 
out having  had  any  serious  effect  on  our  trade, 
though  in  many  quarters  the  high  rate  was  very 
unwelcome. 

The  Report  says : “ The  rate  of  discount  rose 
rapidly,  it  rose  to  6 per  cent  in  London,  without 
this  increase  being  able  to  prevent  the  outward 
movement  of  gold  sufiBciently,  and  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  the  monetary  tension,  if  it  could  not 
be  relieved,  would  recoil  on  France,  and  compel 
us,  in  our  turn,  to  raise  our  rate. 

“ In  this  position  we  had  a double  duty  : we  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  to  our  market,  both  for 
our  internal  and  our  foreign  trade,  the  resources 
necessary  to  prevent  a rise  in  the  exchange  which 
would  inevitably  have  recoiled  on  France  ; we  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  discourage  the  speculation 
which  always  follows  in  the  train  of  great  business 
activity,  and  which  causes,  if  not  stopped  in  time,  a 
risk  of  ending  in  a crisis.  The  Bank  of  France  has 
fulfilled  these  two  duties  as  completely  as  possible. 

“ Adopting  a monetary  policy  which  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been  justified  by  events,  we  have, 

Iby  discounting  English  paper,  supplied  the  London 
market  with  the  amount  required  to  enable  it  to 
meet  these  difficulties. 

“ We  thus  only  issued  our  gold  voluntarily,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  we  directed  it  to  those 
points  where  its  action  would  be  efficacious,  where 
I it  was  of  importance  to  us,  from  the  point  of  view 
I of  the  trade  of  France,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
I of  a crisis. 

1 “The  Bank  has  thus  fulfilled  its  primary  duty, 

= which  is  to  regulate  the  rate  of  discount  on  the 
: home  market  and  to  keep  it  low  ; it  has  obtained 

I this  result  by  various  methods,  but  in  particular 
and  above  all  by  a new  form  of  procedure  which, 
moreover,  has  met  with  general  approval ; the 
extent  of  its  resources  enabled  it  to  limit  its  action 
not  to  the  French  market  alone.  The  difficulties 
! came  from  foreign  countries  ; it  is  to  the  very  place 
■ where  they  began,  to  the  London  market,  that  the 
j action  of  the  Bank  of  France  extended  to  make 
' I arrangements  to  secure  that  the  rate  of  discount 
* I in  Paris  should  remain  both  steady  and  low.  This 
iB  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Bank  of  France 


can  only  be  regarded  with  approval,  since  it  pro- 
vides a new  proof  of  the  development  of  the 
financial  power  of  the  country  and  the  wide  circle 
to  which  it  extends.” 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  what  occurred  in 
England  and  in  France.  In  England  an  export 
of  some  eight  or  nine  millions  sterling  of  specie 
in  all  caused  a considerable  enhancement  of  the 
bank  rate,  while  a rather  larger  export  from 
France  left  the  rate  in  that  country  undisturbed 
at  3 per  cent. 

What  occurred  in  1906  and  1907  appears  to 
mark  distinctly  the  fact  that  the  specie  reserves 
in  London  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the 
present  requirements  of  the  money  market. 
Thenumher  of  countries  in  which  a gold  standard 
exists  increases,  and  the  greater  wealth  of  those 
countries  causes  their  demands  to  be  larger. 
The  inference  is  obvious  that  a more  consider- 
able specie  reserve  is  required  in  the  only  open 
market  for  gold. 

A somewhat  similar,  hut  more  extreme  period 
of  stringency  took  place  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  months  of  1907.  The  rates  charged 
by  the  Bank  of  England  in  both  years  show 
this  very  clearly. 


Rates  charged  hy  the  Bank  of  England,  1906-7. 


1906. 

1907. 

Jan.  to  6th  April 

4 

1st  Jan.  to  17th  Jan. 

6 

,,  5 th  ,, 

31 

„ 17th  „ 

5 

„ 3rd  May 

4 

,,  11th  April 

4i 

,,  21st  June 

3i 

„ 25th  „ 

4 

,,  13th  Sept. 

4 

,,  15th  Aug. 

44 

„ 11th  Oct. 

5 

„ 31st  Oct. 

5j 

„ 19th  ,, 

6 

„ 4th  Nov. 

6 

, , / th  , , 

7 

Average  rate  for  1906,  £4:6:3.  Average  for  1907, 
£4:18: 6.  The  average  rate  from  1845  to  1906  inclusive 
had  been  no  more  than  £3  :12  :8. 

In  1907,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  requu-e- 
ments  of  specie  mainly  arose  from  New  York, 
accentuated  by  the  extremely  awkward  methods 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  (see 
Theasury  of  the  United  States),  joined 
with  a certain  amount  of  over-speculation  among 
the  Banks  of  that  country.  The  rates  in  London 
were  even  more  severe  than  in  1906,  the  Bank 
of  England  having  charged  7 per  cent  from 
7th  November  1907  to  2nd  January  1908,  a 
period  of  fifty-six  days ; 7 per  cent,  it  should  be 
observed,  had  not  been  charged  by  the  Bank 
since  1873,  and  the  possibility  of  so  high  a 
charge  had  almost  passed  out  of  the  minds  of 
business  people.  There  had  been  no  speculation 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  over-activity  in 
business  which  in  the  slightest  degree  justified 
so  high  a charge  as  far  as  the  requirements 
of  the  country  were  concerned.  We  can  only 
reiterate  what  was  said  in  reference  to  the  period 
of  stringency  in  1906,  that  the  specie  reserves 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  sufficiently  largo 
to  meet  demands  of  this  nature,  to  which  recent 
experience  shows  that  we  are  increasingly  liable. 
Similar  assistance,  it  may  be  mentioned,  to  that 
afforded  by  the  Bank  of  France  in  1906  was 
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also  rendered  in  1907.  While  we  commemorate 
thus  our  obligations  to  Paris,  we  have  to  ask 
whether  help  of  this  character  can  be  continually 
afforded  and  real  independence  maintained.  We 
are  attempting,  in  fact,  to  carry  on  our  banking 
system  with  arrangements  suflScient  for  our 
domestic  needs,  but  inadequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  a country,  which  besides  its  own 
immediate  business,  undertakes  the  duties  of 
the  Clearing  House  of  the  World  (see  Strin- 
gency IN  THE  Money  Market,  vol.  iii.). 

STYLE  OR  TRADE  NAME.  Some  slight 
provision  for  the  registration  of  the  trade  name  of 
partnerships  is  made  by  the  Limited  Partner- 
ships Act  1907  (see  Partnership  ; Limited 


Partnerships  Act  1907,  Apj^endix).  To 
obtain  the  Ireneiit  of  limited  liability  for  the 
limited  partners,  every  limited  jjartnership 
fonned  under  the  Act  is  required  to  legister 
certain  particulars  with  the  Registrar  of  joint 
stock  companies.  These  particulars  include 
the  firm  name  and  the  names  of  all  the  part- 
ners, whether  general  or  limited,  and  due 
notice  must  be  given  of  any  alteration  in  such 
particulars.  The  Act  does  not  extend  to  any 
partnerships  other  than  limited  partnerships, 
nor  has  any  provision  been  made  (except  in 
the  case  of  money  - lenders  by  the  Jloney- 
lenders  Act  1900)  for  the  registration  of  trade 
names  generally.  a.  a.  u. 


f. 


TARIFF  REFORM  MOVEMENT,  THE,  is  a 
movement  for  a reform  of  the  fiscal  practice  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose,  primarily, 
of  encouraging  the  growth  of  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
by  means  of  a customs  tariff  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  imports  from  British  India  and 
the  Colonies.  Although  the  project  of  imperial 
preferential  trading  had  many  earlier  advocates, 
it  is  convenient  to  date  the  inception  of  the 
movement  from  a speech  delivered  at  Birmingham 
on  May  15,  1903,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
then  Colonial  Secretary.  Discussions  generally 
favourable  to  preference  had  taken  place  at 
inter-colonial  conferences  in  1887,  1894,  and 
1897.  In  1897  Canada  allowed  a reduction  of 
25  per  cent  (enlarged  in  1900  to  33^  per  cent) 
of  the  normal  duty  on  dutiable  goods  in  favour 
of  imports  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ; and  thenceforward  a rapid 
and  continuous  increase  was  observed  in  the 
volume  of  British  exports  to  Canada,  which  had 
been  steadily  decreasing  for  some  years.  The 
value  of  British  goods  imported  into  Canada, 
according  to  the  Canadian  returns,  fell,  before 
preference,  from  £13,800,000  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  to  £10,400,000  (1883), 
£8,600,000  (1893),  £5,800,000  (1897),  and 
rose  annually  after  preference  as  follows  : — 
£6,600,000  ; £7,400,000  ; £9,000,000  : 

£8,600,000  ; £9,800,000  ; £11,800,000  ; 

£12,400,000;  £12,000,000  (1898  to  1905), 
converting  the  Sas5=£l.  It  is  true  that 
Canadian  imports  from  countries  not  enjoying 
preference  have  simultaneously  increased  ; but  | 
the  coincidence  of  the  sudden  cliange  from  a | 
downward  to  an  upward  tendency  in  British  ! 
imports  with  the  grant  of  preference  cannot  bo  ' 
accidental.  Mr.  Chamberl.ain  had  frequently  ; 
spoken  favourably  of  preferential  trading.  As  | 
early  as  1896,  in  the  second  year  of  his  tenure  j 
of  the  Colonial  office,  he  had  been  censured  at 
the  jubilee  dinner  of  the  Cobden  Club  for  ^ 
“giving  a conditional  support  to  the  demand 
that  England  should  renounce  the  freedom  of  i 
her  trade  in  order  to  dilierentiate  in  favour  of  : 


the  Colonies.”  In  July  1902,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
presided  over  aconference  of  thecolonial  premiers 
visiting  London  on  the  occasion  of  the  corona- 
tion of  King  Edward  VII.  The  conference 
unanimously  adopted  five  resolutions,  declaring 
(1)  that  preferential  trading  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  King’s  dominions 
beyond  the  seas  would  facilitate  commercial 
intercourse  and  strengthen  the  empire  ; (2) 
that  a general  system  of  free  trade  within  the 
empire  was  not  immediately  practicable  ; (3) 
that  it  was  desirable  that  Colonies  should  give 
substantial  preference  to  products  and  manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom  ; (4)  urging 
on  the  Imperial  Government  the  exp^ency  of 
granting  preference  to  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  Colonies,  by  exemption  from  or  reduction 
of  duties  then  or  thereafter  imposed  ; and  (5) 
pledging  the  premiers  to  ask  their  respective 
Governments  to  take  measures  necessaiy  to  give 
effect  to  the  principle  of  the  resolutions.  In 
the  speech  of  May  15,  1903,  Mr  Chamberlain 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  assent  to  the 
colonial  proposals,  and  also  of  resuming  the 
power  of  negotiation,  and  if  necessary  of  retalia- 
tion, whenever  British  interests  or  the  relations 
between  Britain  and  h er  Colonies  were  threatened. 
In  this  there  was  a reference  to  the  penal  tariff 
imposed  by  Genuany  on  Canadian  merchandise 
by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  preference  granted 
in  Canada  to  British  imports.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
views  were  repudiated  by  some  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet ; and  on  16th  September  he 
secured  freedom  by  resigning  office.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  spoke  at  Glasgow 
(7th  October),  Greenock  (8th  October),  Newcastle 
(20th  October),  Tj-nemouth  (21st  October), 
Liverpool  (27th  and  28th  October)  and  Birming- 
ham (4th  November).  In  these  sjiceches,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  “Imperial 
Union  and  Tariff  Reform,”  he  completed  the 
argument  in  support  of  his  project,  except  as 
regards  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  industry, 
with  which  he  dealt  .it  Welbeck  and  Luton 
(4th  August  and  5th  October,  1904).  The 
speeches  named  are  still  the  chief  document  of 
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the  case  for  tariff  reform  ; in  many  other 
speeches  new  illustrations  were  adduced,  but 
no  substantial  addition  made  to  the  argument. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  reform  are  as 
follows  : — (1)  The  Preferential  Tariff. — Since 
imports  from  the  Colonies  consist  mainly  of 
gold,  raw  materials,  and  food-stuffs,  and  as  the 
inexpediency  of  levying  duties  on  raw  materials 
is  not  disputed,  import  duties  must  be  imposed 
on  foreign  food-stuffs  if  adequate  recompense 
is  to  be  offered  to  the  Colonies  for  substantial 
favour  to  British  manufactures.  In  a sketch 
plan  submitted  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposed  a duty  of  2s.  a quarter,  or  6d.  a cwt., 
on  foreign  gi’ain,  except  maize,  with  higher 
duties,  not  specified,  on  flour  and  meal,  and 
a duty  of  5 per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign 
dairy  produce  and  meat,  except  bacon,  the 
products  of  British  possessions  giving  preference 
being  admitted  duty  free.  A preference,  un- 
specified, was  also  suggested  on  colonial  -wine 
and  fruit.  To  compensate  consumers  for  these 
duties  it  was  proposed  to  remit  three-fourths 
of  the  existing  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
and  one-half  of  the  sugar  duty.  A calculation 
was  offered  showing  that,  even  on  the  assump- 
tion, disputed  by  tariff  reformers,  that  the 
selling  prices  of  the  food  newly  made  dutiable 
were  raised  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties, 
the  effect  of  the  remissions  would  at  least 
counterbalance  that  of  the  new  duties  in  the 
weekly  expenditure  of  working  men.  (2)  The 
General  Tariff. — It  is  proposed  to  levy  on 
manufactured  goods  imported  from  foreign 
countries  a duty  averaging  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  but  varying  according  to  the  amount 
of  labour  and  wages  represented  in  the  cost 
price.  The  purposes  of  the  general  tariff  are, 
(a)  to  make  good  the  loss  of  revenue  incurred 
by  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  taxation  of 
food,  and  (6)  to  put  the  manufacturer  at  home 
on  more  equal  terms  with  foreign  competitors 
when  competition  is  unfair.  Competition  is 
held  to  be  unfair  when  the  competing  industry 
is  helped  by  bounties,  subsidies,  or  indirect 
aids  from  the  State ; or  when  the  cost  of 
British  production  is  raised  by  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  workmen  ; or  when  surplus 
products  are  sold  in  the  British  market  at  less 
than  the  full  cost  of  production,  the  capital 
and  establishment  charges  of  the  industry 
having  been  covered  by  sales  in  the  protected 
home  market.  The  general  tariff  is  also  re- 
commended (c)  for  purely  fiscal  reasons  as  a 
means  of  broadening  the  basis  of  taxation  ; 
{d)  many  tariff  reformers  also  look  to  it  to 
provide  the  means  of  expensive  social  re- 
forms. (.3)  iZeteZmfo’oTi.— The  general  tariff  is 
also  to  supply  the  means  of  negotiation  for 
more  favourable  treatment  of  British  goods, 
being  raised  in  retaliation  for  hostile  treatment, 
or  lowered  in  return  for  valuable  concessions. 

It  is  arguable  that  the  preferential  tariff,  and 


hardly  to  be  disputed  that  the  general  tariff, 
fall  within  some  current  definitions  of  protec- 
tion. The  case  against  the  reform,  therefore,  rests 
mainly  on  the  reasons  against  protective  tariffs 
which  were  worked  out  by  the  Ricardian 
economists,  and  are  repeated  in  most  English 
text-books  of  political  economy.  On  the  politi- 
cal side  it  is  contended  that  negotiations  for 
exchange  of  preference,  so  far  from  promoting 
imperial  unity,  would  provoke  jealousy  and  dis- 
putation, and  introduce  a sordid  element  into 
imperial  loyalty.  Some  stress  is  also  laid  on 
the  consideration  that  the  policy  would  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  advantages  enjoyed  imder  most- 
favoured-nation clauses. 

Tariff  reformers,  while  refusing  to  admit  that 
they  are  committed  to  the  full  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection, suggest  in  defence  reasons  for  distrust- 
ing or  for  qualifying  many  of  the  positions  laid 
down  in  support  of  the  orthodox  or  free-trade 
theory  of  fiscal  policy.  They  take  exception  to 
the  unqualified  statement  of  the  doctrine  that 
import  duties  fall  wholly  or  mainly  on  the  pur- 
chaser, citing  such  observations  as  that  the 
selling  price  of  Canadian  farm-products  in  the 
United  States  was  not  raised  by  the  M'Kinley 
tariff,  and  that  no  reduction  of  the  price  of 
wheat,  equivalent  to  the  remitted  duty,  followed 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  law  in  1846.  They  also, 
without  challenging  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
equivalence  of  imports  and  exports,  hold  that  a 
tariff  enables  a country  to  control  the  character 
of  its  imports  without  lessening  their  volume, 
and  that  the  effect  of  such  control,  as  exercised 
to  our  detriment,  has  been  seen  in  the  diminish- 
ing proportion  of  fully  manufactured  goods  in 
our  exports,  and  the  increasing  proportion  in  our 
imports,  to  and  from  protected  foreign  countries. 

The  proposal  of  retaliatory  duties  met  with 
considerable  popular  favour  ; but  opponents 
were  able  to  attach  to  the  proposed  new  duties 
on  food  the  odium  of  the  old  corn  laws,  and 
this  repugnance  was  doubtless  one  of  many 
causes  contributing  to  the  Unionist  defeat  of 
January  1906.  In  the  Colonies,  however, 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
practice  of  preference.  Tariffs  giving  preference 
to  British  goods  have  been  adopted  by  New 
Zealand  and  by  the  five  South  African  colonies. 
In  Australia  preference  was  delayed  by  the 
opinion,  held  % some  statesmen  who  accepted 
the  principle,  that  it  was  prudent  to  wait  for 
a definite  proposal  from  the  mother  country  ; 
but  a beginning  was  made  in  1906,  and  in 
August  1907  a tariff  was  submitted,  giving 
preference  to  all  manufactured  goods  made  in 
Great  Britain  and  imported  in  British  ships. 
At  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 
Transvaal,  unanimou.sly  reaffirmed  the  resolu- 
tions of  1902, — the  Imperial  Government  alone 
dissenting, — and  added  a request  for  a preference 
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on  articles  already  dutiable  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  a voluntary  com- 
mittee, including  representatives  of  all  leading 
industries,  with  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins  as 
secretary,  formed  to  examine  the  tariff  reform 
proposals  in  the  light  of  evidence  collected 
from  manufacturers  and  traders,  and  to  prepare 
the  draft  of  a tariff.  The  seven  volumes  of  its 
report  already  issued  deal  with  the  following 
industries  : vol.  i.  iron  and  steel ; ii.  textiles 
(in  seven  parts  : 1,  cotton ; 2,  wool ; 3,  hosiery ; 
4,  lace  ; 5,  carpets  ; 6,  silk  ; 7,  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute) ; iii.  agriculture  ; iv.  engineering ; v. 
pottery ; vi.  glass ; vii.  sugar  and  confectionery. 
This  report,  based  on  a collation  of  the  evidence, 
oral  or  wi-itten,  of  15,000  witnesses,  supplies 
much  information  respecting  the  actual  facts 
of  British  trade,  as  well  as  statistics  collected 
from  many  sources,  and  will  be  of  great  service 
to  economists  willing  to  submit  their  conclusions 
to  the  test  of  experience. 

The  publications  elicited  by  the  controversy 
have  been  many.  The  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  containing  contributions  of  some  permanent 
value  to  economical  or  statistical  discussion  : — By 
witers  favourable  to  tariff  reform  : W.  J.  Ashley, 
The  Tariff  Problevi  {1903,  2nd.  ed.  1904) ; Progress 
of  the  German  Working  Glasses,  1904. — Sir  V. 
Caillard,  Imperial  Fiscal  Reform,  1903. — Com- 
patriots' Club  Lectures,  ed.  L.  J.  Maxse,  1905. — 
J.  H.  Schooling,  RritisA  Trade  l^ear  BooA  statistical, 

1905.  1906. — Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  Rise  and 
Decline  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement,  1904  ; The 
Wisdom  of  the  Wise,  1906. — Sir  Roper  Lethbridge, 
India  and  Imperial  Preference,  1906. — L.  S. 
Amery,  Fundamental  Fallacies  of  Free  Trade, 

1906.  — J.  W.  Welsford,  The  Strength  of  Nations, 

1907.  By  writers  opposed  to  tariff  reform  : W. 

Smart,  The  Return  to  Protection,  1904. — A.  C. 
Pigou,  The  Riddle  of  the  Tariff. — Protective  and 
Preferential  Import  Duties,  1903. — W.  H.  Dawson 
(Ed.)  and  other  writers.  Protection  in  Various 
Countries  (series  of  vols.),  1904. — Fact  versus 
Fiction  : the  Cobden  Club’s  Reply  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  1904. — L.  G.  Chiozza- Money,  Elements  of 
the  Fiscal  Problem,  1903. — Lord  Ftirrer,  Free 
Trade  versus  Fair  Trade,  new  ed.  by  C.  H. 
Chomley,  1904.  — P.  Ashley,  Modem  Tariff 
History,  1904.  c.  a.  v. 

TITHES.  In  continuation  of  the  article  on 
Tithes  in  volume  iii.  the  amount  for  the  ten 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  is  given  below. 
During  this  period  the  tithe  has  not  continued 
to  fall  so  rapidly  as  in  the  previous  decade. 

It  will  be  seen  th.at  the  price  of  wheat  is  now 
51  ‘9  per  cent  of  its  price  in  1837.  Barley  is 
75’6  per  cent  and  oats  81T  per  eent  The  tithe 
being  £98  : 13  : 10  in  1837,  and  £68  : 19  : 6J  now 
(1907),  is  70  per  cent  of  its  value  seventy-one 
years  ago. 

The  collection  of  tithe  is  sometimes  now  con- 
ducted under  difficulties  owing  to  the  depre.ssion 
of  agriculture.  Thus  an  apjilication  was  made 
to  the  High  Court  in  the  spring  of  1907,  by  a 


tithe  owner  to  whom  arrears  of  tithe  on  land  in 
Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  which  had  prewously  gone 
out  of  cultivation,  had  been  due  from  Oct  1,  1904, 
to  April  1,  1907,  for  a jury  to  a.ssess  the  arrears 
and  to  define  the  land  upon  which  the  tithe  was 
appointed.  This  finding  of  the  jury  was  to  go 
back  to  the  High  Court,  by  whom  the  land  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  tithe  owner  who  could 
cultivate  the  land.  He  was  to  keep  an  exact 
account  of  his  transactions,  and  when  he  had 
obtained  from  the  land  the  sum  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  about  £35,  the  land  would  revert  to  the 
owner.  Such  cases  are  rare,  but  that  they  should 
occur  at  all  is  illustrative  of  the  condition  of 
agriculture  at  the  time  mentioned. 

The  details  are  as  follows  : — 

Table  shmeing  the  average  Prices  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats,  far  Seven  Years  preceding 
each  Year  from,  1898  to  1907,  together  vhth 
the  value  of  a Pumt  Charge  of  £100  calcu- 
lated at  such  Prices. 
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TORRENS,  Col.  Robert  (17S0-1S64).  We 
may  add  to  the  article  on  Col.  Robert  Torrens, 
vol.  iii.,  the  following  remarks  derived  from 
Professor  Seligman's  “On  some  neglected 
British  Economists  ” : — 

“ A careful  reading  of  his  productions  seems 
to  justify  us  in  making  the  following  claims  for 
Torrens : — 

‘ ‘ In  the  first  place,  he  discovered,  inde- 
pendently of  Malthvs  and  Ricardo,  the  law 
of  rent. 

‘ ‘ Secondly,  he  advanced  a theory  of  wages 
which  was  adopted  by  Ricardo. 

“Thirdly,  he  discovered  the  law  of  comp;ira- 
tive  cost,  the  credit  of  which  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Ricardo. 

“Fourthly,  he  adi’anced  a theory  of  profits 
which  difl'ered  from  that  of  Ricardo,  and  which 
is  considerably  nearer  the  tnith. 

“ Torrens  first  put  forwaid  the  theory  of  the 
natural  rate  of  wages  as  influenced  by  the 
standard  of  life,  and  it  is  this  thcorj’  which  soon 
became  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  classical  school. 
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“ The  doctrine  of  comparative  cost  has  almost 
universally  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  gi'eat 
achievements  of  Ricardo,  yet  not  only  the 
principle  itself,  but  many  of  its  applications, 
are  found  in  Torrens.” 

The  influence  of  Torrens  on  the  opinions  of 
Ricardo  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Cannan. 

[Cp.  Seligman,  “On  some  neglected  British 
Economists,”  Economic  Journal,  London,  1903. — 
E.  Cannan,  A History  of  the  Theories  of  Produc- 
tion and  Distribution  in  English  Political  Economy 
from  1776-1848,  London,  1893.] 

TRADE  DISPUTES  ACT  1906.  See 
Trade  Unions  and  Strikes. 

TRADE  UNIONS  AND  STRIKES.  The 
law  relating  to  these  subjects  has  been  further 
defined  and  amended  by  the  legislature  since 
the  original  articles  were  written  (Trade 
Unions  ; Strikes),  and  it  is  now  expressly 
laid  down  by  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  1906  ; 
(a)  that  an  act  done  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons, 
if  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a 
“trade  dispute,”  is  not  actionable  imless  the 
act,  if  done  without  any  such  agreement  or 
combination,  would  be  actionable  ; (h)  that  it 
is  lawful  for  two  or  more  persons,  in  contempla- 
tion or  furtherance  of  a “trade  dispute,”  to 
attend  at  or  near  a house  or  place  where  a 
person  resides  or  works  or  carries  on  his  business 
or  happens  to  be,  if  they  so  attend  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or 
communicating  information,  or  of  peacefully 
persuading  any  person  to  work  or  abstain  from 
working  ; (c)  that  an  act  done  by  a person 
in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a “trade 
dispute  ” is  not  actionable  on  the  ground  only 
that  it  induces  some  other  person  to  break  a 
contract  of  employment,  or  that  it  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  business  or  employment  of 
some  other  person,  or  with  the  right  of  some 
other  person  to  dispose  of  his  capital  or  his 
labour  as  he  wills  ; (d)  that  an  action  against 
a trade  union,  whether  of  workmen  or  masters, 
or  against  any  members  or  officials  thereof  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  all  other  members  of 
the  trade  union,  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  trade  union,  may  not  be  entertained  by 
any  court,  though  the  trustees  of  the  trade 
union  are  liable  to  be  sued  in  cases  concerned 
with  its  property,  except  in  case  of  any  tortious 
act  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
union  in  contemplation  or  in  furtherance  of 
a “trade  dispute.”  And,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  the  expression  “trade  dispute  ” 
is  defined  as  meaning  any  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  or  between  workmen  and 
workmen,  which  is  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment or  non-employment,  or  the  terms  of  the 
employment,  or  with  the  conditions  of  labour, 
of  any  person.  (Trade  Disputes  Act  1906.) 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  very  large  majority 


of  these  “trade  disputes”  are  concerned  with 
alterations  in  the  rates  of  wages,  it  is  an 
increasingly  common  practice  with  firms  that 
can  afford  it  to  adopt  some  “profit  sharing” 
or  “ copartnership  ” scheme  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  fluctuations  in  earnings  with- 
out altering  the  rates  of  wages  at  all,  and  to 
regulate  those  fluctuations  so  far  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  some  settled  principle.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  a successful  experiment 
of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  system  of  bonuses 
instituted  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  in  the  year  1889,  and  continued  to 
the  present  date  (1907).  That  system  consists 
in  an  adaptation  of  the  statutory  sliding  scale, 
whereby  the  dividends  of  the  shareholders  are 
regulated,  to  the  remuneration  of  the  Company’s 
employees.  The  bonuses  payable  under  the 
scale,  like  the  dividends  payable  to  the  share- 
holders, vary  inversely  as  the  price  of  gas  to 
the  consumer.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  gas  stands 
at  2s.  9d.  per  1000  feet,  the  employees  are 
entitled  to  a bonus  of  3 per  cent  on  their  annual 
salary  or  wages,  if  the  price  falls  to  2s.  8d.  per 
1000  feet,  they  are  entitled  to  a bonus  of  3| 
per  cent,  and  if  it  rises  to  2s.  lOd.,  they  are 
entitled  to  a bonus  of  2^  per  cent,  and  so  on. 
One-half  of  the  bonus  is  invested  in  the  names 
of  trustees  in  the  Company’s  ordinary  stock 
until  the  amount  credited  to  the  person  entitled 
to  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a stock  certificate 
to  be  given  to  him  in  his  own  name,  and  the 
remaining  half  is  left  in  the  Company’s  hands 
to  accumulate  at  interest,  but  may  either  be 
withdrawn  at  a week’s  notice  or  be  invested  in 
stock  in  the  names  of  the  trustees.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  about  five  thousand  employee 
shareholders,  who  under  the  scheme  have 
become  entitled  to  more  than  one -thirtieth 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  Company,  and,  by  an 
extension  of  its  principles,  are  entitled  to  elect 
one -third  of  the  directors  from  among  their 
own  number.  The  Board  consists  of  nine 
directors,  and  three  out  of  the  nine  are  elected 
by  the  employees.  In  the  particular  instance 
of  this  Company,  the  profit  sharers  are  non- 
unionists,  but  their  wages  are  paid  at  the  full 
trade  union  rate,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to 
benefit  to  that  extent  by  the  existence  of  trade 
unionism  elsewhere  as  well  as  by  their  own 
copartnership  scheme,  and  in  the  case  of  most 
other  profit  sharing  concerns,  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  profit  sharers  are  free  to  become  or 
remain  members  of  any  trade  or  friendly  society. 

Palmer’s  Company  Precedents,  8th  ed.  p.  879. 

[See  Profit  Sharing  ; Strikes  ; '1'rade  Dis- 
putes ; Trade  Unions,  vol.  iii. ; Copartnership, 
Appendix.]  T.  Q.  s. 

TRANSPORT  (Inland,  other  than  Rail- 
way). The  recent  history  of  inland  transport 
presents  a startling  combination  of  the  new 
and  the  old.  In  some  counti'ies  inland  water 
transport  is  still  of  great  im^iortance.  In 
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every  country  road  motor  traffic — practically  ■ 
the  creation  of  the  last  half  a dozen  years — 
has  already  taken  an  important  place. 

Canals. — France  and  Germany  still  continue 
their  policy  of  subsidising  water  navigation  to 
compete  mth  the  state-owned  or  state-guaran-  ! 
teed  railways,  and  if  the  subsidy  is  sufficient  I 


own.  To  quote  one  instance  ; in  the  year 
1900  there  were  carried  into  and  out  of 
Mannheim  7,000,000  tons  of  freight  by  water 
and  5,300,000  tons  by  rail.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  competition  between  the  two  modes  of 
carriage  is  left  free  the  result  is  different.  In 
the  same  year  1900  there  were  carried  into  and 
out  of  St.  Louis  700,000  tons  of  freight  by 
water  and  24,600,000  tons  by  rail.  Yet,  as 
natural  waterways,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
are  hardly  inferior  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Main. 
In  England  there  is  sitting  at  the  present 
moment  a Royal  Commission  on  Canals  to 
consider  whether  there  is  any  future  for  inland 
water  navigation  in  this  country.  One  thing 
is  already  abundantly  clear.  Many  witnesses 
are  prepared  to  invest  other  people’s  money  in 
canal  navigations,  but  few  seem  to  manifest  any 
strong  desire  to  invest  their  own.  Quite  apart 
from  the  general  inability  of  artificial  water- 
ways to  compete  with  efficiently  built  railways 
on  equal  terms,  which  experience  seems  to 
have  proved  sufficiently,  there  are  two  special 
difficulties  in  England.  The  first  is,  that  as 
a result  of  two  generations  of  highly  efficient 
though  possibly  expensive  railway  service,  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country  is  organised  on  the 
basis  of  small  quantities  of  commodities  de- 
livered with  great  promptitude — traffic  for 
which  canals  admittedly  cannot  compete.  The 
second  is  that  owing  to  the  configuration  of 
the  country  large  numbers  of  locks  are  required. 
To  work  locks  frequently  implies  either  ex- 
pensive pumping  or  very  ample  supplies  of 
water  at  a high  level,  and  the  latter  condition 
is  certainly  not  generally  prevalent. 

Motors. — Motors  are  so  new  that  it  is  difficult 
at  present  to  forecast  their  future,  but  it  is 
already  evident  that  the  prejudice  against 
their  use,  strong  though  it  be  iu  many  quarters, 
will  not  bo  sufficient,  as  it  was  when  in  1828 
they  seemed  on  the  verge  of  commercial  succe.ss, 
to  prevent  their  development.  It  is  also 
already  clear  that  for  large  volumes  of  trafiic, 
whether  in  passengers  or  in  goods,  a road  motor 
is  not  likely  to  compete  in  economy  with  a 
railway  or  oven  a tramway.  The  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  haulage  on  the  smooth  rail  more 
than  counterbalances  the  extra  capital  cost 
involved  where  that  cost  can  be  spread  over  a 
considerable  volume  of  traffic.  For  sjmrso 
traffic  the  opposite  applies  ; the  working  cost 
per  unit  of  trafiic  is  greater,  but  not  so  great 
as  the  combined  working  and  capital  cost 
where  rails  are  laid  down.  But  the  carriage 


of  goods,  at  least  by  motors,  will  always  Ijc  I 
handicapped  in  this  country  by  the  fact  that  I 
though  we  have  no  mountains,  we  have  also  no  I 
plains,  that  the  countr}-  ha.s  long  been  thickly  jj 
populated,  and  that  the  roads  have  grown  at  X 
haphazard  instead  of  being  laid  out  on  a settled  I 
plan  by  competent  engineers.  I 

The  London  Traffic  Problem. — The  advent  of  ■ 
the  road  motor  coincidently  with  the  conversion  I 
of  the  underground  steam  railways  to  electric  a 
traction,  the  opening  of  a number  of  new  ■ 
underground  lines,  and  a large  extension  of  I 
electric  tramways,  has  resulted  in  London  in  ■ 
a somewhat  acute  financial  problem.  It  is  ■ 
estimated  that  in  1906  about  £47,000,000  I 
invested  in  the  provision  of  London  passenger  I 
traffic  facilities  received  an  average  rate  of  a 
about  f per  cent.  The  doctrine  that  public 
funds  should  provide  free  locomotion,  as  they  J 
provide  free  parks  and  libraries,  has  hitherto  1 
not  found  much  acceptance,  and  there  is  a ■ 
general  agreement  that  means  must  be  found  9 
to  put  an  end  to  a financial  situation  that  in 
the  long-run  is  impossible.  Two  things  seem  a 
necessary  for  this  end : the  one,  common  and  ■ 
harmonious  action  between  aU  the  diflferent  9 
interests  affected  ; the  other,  the  establishment  9 
of  a Board  of  Control  on  the  lines  of  the  Traffic  g 
Commission  sketched  out  by  the  recent  Royal  3 
Commission  on  London  Traffic  {Eeport,  1905-6,  4 
8 vols. ).  The  former  at  the  time  of  writing  seems  | 
likely  to  come  into  operation,  but  the  latter  ‘1 
requires  legislation  which  so  far  the  Government  J 
have  not  seen  their  way  to  introduce.  1 

Tram/ways. — The  controversy  on  the  subject  1 
of  municipal  trading  has  rag^  with  especial  I 
fierceness  round  the  question  of  the  operation  -I 
— not  the  ownemhip — of  street  tramways.  'J 
The  logical  system  would  appear  to  be  that  the  1 
municipalities  should  own  the  physical  tramway,  1 
and  maintain  it  as  they  maintein  the  rest  of  S 
the  street,  but  that  the  working,  which  implies  i 
technical  and  commercial  qualities  not  neces-  > 
sarily  found  in  elected  town  councillors,  should  i 
be  entrusted  to  private  enterprise.  And  this  was 
the  system  contemplated  by  the  original  Tram- 
ways Act  of  1870.  It  is  also  the  system  that 
was  recommended  after  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions both  in  America  and  Europe  by  a special 
commission  api>ointed  by  the  Massachusetts  ‘ 
State  legislature.  It  is,  however,  a via  media 
that  has  not  found  general  acceptance.  In 
.\mcrica  the  private  comj^anies  ovm  the  rails  , 
as  well  as  work  the  service.  In  this  country,  f 

in  almost  all  the  great  cities,  — Edinburgh  | 
(where  the  Corporation  owns,  but  a company  ^ 
works),  Dublin  and  Bristol  (where  comimnies 
both  own  and  work)  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant exceptions, — the  tramways  are  both 
owned  and  worked  by  the  municijialities.  It 
can  hardl}'  bo  denied  that  in  technical  efficienc}’ 
and  iu  quantity  and  quality  of  service  given, 
the  American  private  street  railroads  sur|mss 
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our  municipally  owned  tramways,  nor  can  it  be 
denied  tliat  municipal  pride  and  jealousy  liave 
in  this  country  often  interposed  obstacles  to 
desirable  intercommunication  between  neigh- 
bouring cities  which  commercially  minded 
companies  would  have  avoided.  On  the  other 
hand,  English  tramway  policy  has  been  free 
from  the  dLscreditable  bribery  and  corruption 
that  has  been  associated  all  along  with  the 
grant  of  street  railway  charters  in  the  United 
States.  (See  Municipal  and  Government 
Trading,  Appendix.)  w.  m.  a. 

TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
The.  To  us  in  England  who  regard  the 
treasury  simply  as  a customer  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  United  States  treasury 
appear  strange  and  unsuited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  countiy.  Originally  the  accumulations  of 
the  treasury  were  stored  up  and  kept  absolutely 
disused.  The  result  was  that  an  immense  supply 
of  ready  cash  was  withdraivn  from  active  use. 
This  led  to  great  inconvenience  when  the  harvest 
or  other  economic  demands  rendered  it  necessary 
that  these  funds  should  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
business  ti-ansactions  of  the  country.  With  a 


UNBIASSED  ERROR  (in  Statistics).  Statis- 
ticians are  accustomed  to  distinguish  two  classes 
of  errors  in  the  collection  or  averaging  of  stat- 
istics, namely  (i.)  those  which  are  more  likely  to 
be  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other,  whether  of 
excess  or  of  defect ; and  (ii.)  those  which,  on  the 
data  to  hand,  are  equally  likely  to  be  in  the  one 
direction  or  the  other.  Errors  in  wage-statistics 
due  to  class-bias,  or  errors  in  measurement  due 
to  a wrongly  graduated  measuring  instrument, 
may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  former  ; errors 
in  statements  of  daily  wages  due  to  a tendency 
to  take  the  nearest  round  number  (above  or 
below  the  correct  figure),  or  errors  in  measure- 
men  £ due  to  casual  slips  on  the  part  of  a number 
of  independent  investigators,  as  examples  of  the 
latter.  Errors  of  these  two  kinds  are  called 
biassed  and  mibiassed  errors  respectively.  It  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  in  calcula- 
tion for  unbiassed  errors,  but  that  they  are, 
relatively  to  biassed  errors,  unlikely  to  matter 
much  when  an  average  is  taken,  as  they  will 
tend  to  cancel  one  another.  In  practice,  there- 
fore, unbiassed  errors  must  be  neglected,  where- 
as biassed  errors  do  not  tend  to  eliminate  them- 
selves in  the  same  way,  and  must  be  allowed 
for.  On  the  other  hand,  when  compaiisons  are 
made  between  similar  sets  of  statistics,  biassed 
errors  matter  less  than  unbiassed,  since  they 
are  likely  to  affect  each  side  of  the  comparison 
in  the  same  direction,  w'hilst  unbiassed  errors, 
though  possibly  less  in  absolute  magnitude,  are 
as  likely  to  be  in  opposite  directions  as  in  the 
same  direction. 

UNEMPLOYED.  Tt  is  important  to  dis- 


view to  meeting  these  difficulties  it  was  jnovi Jed 
by  the  Act  of  1863  that  some  of  the  money 
thus  held  might  be  deposited  in  the  national 
banks,  who  were  required  “to  give  satisfactory 
security  by  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds 
and  otherwise.  ” This  provision  gave  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  great  power,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  make  favourites  among  the 
banks  by  supplying  them  thus  with  deposits. 
The  recent  action  of  Secretary  Shaw  (1907)  in 
this  connection  has  not  been  approved.  Pro- 
fessor A.  P.  Andrew,  of  Harvard  University, 
wrote  a very  brilliant  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ecooiomics  (Boston, 
U.S.A.)  for  August  1907,  which  has  subse- 
quently appeared  as  a separate  pamphlet.  A 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  is, 
March  1910,  considering  the  rearrangement  of 
the  legislation  regulating  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Report  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission 
ill  connection  with  this  is  expected  shortly. 

[“The  Treasury  and  the  Banks  under  Secretary 
Shaw,”  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  August,  1907.  See  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  articles  in  London 
Banka’s  Magazine,  August  and  October  1907.] 


tinguish  between  the  unemployment  of  the 
efficient  and  industrious  and  the  unemploy- 
ment of  loafers  and  the  physically  unfit,  but 
it  must  not  be  ignored  that  the  two  classes  are 
connected  and  that  enforced  idleness  is  de- 
moralising. In  the  first  class,  in  addition  to 
the  persons  who  cannot  get  any  work,  are  those 
voluntarily  out  of  work  because  they  cannot 
earn  the  minimum  wages  at  ivhich  they  are 
jirepared  to  accept  employment.  Because  of 
the  existence  of  the  latter  the  “ unemployment  ” 
returned  by  trade  unions  must  not  be  taken  to 
measure  the  deficiencies  of  the  community  in 
providing  occupation  for  its  members.  No 
figures  exist  from  which  the  distribution  of 
unemployment  in  any  country  by  capacity  and 
character  can  be  ascertained,  but  it  has  been 
found  from  analysis  of  the  returns  of  certain 
London  Distress  Committees,  under  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen’s  Act,  that  86  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  were  unskilled,  56  per  cent  were 
casual  labourers,  37  per  cent  owed  their  position 
to  age,  inefficiency,  or  bad  character,  41  per 
cent  were  of  indifferent  efficiency  and  had  an  in- 
different record,  while  22  per  cent  were  of  good 
character  and  possessed  good  industrial  records. 

Unemployment  which  is  not  chronic  owing 
to  moral  or  physical  defects  may  bo  classified 
into  Cyclical,  Seasonal,  and  what  will  be  termed 
liere  “Residual.”  As  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (Cd.  2337, 
pp.  97  et  seq.)  a general  idea  may  be  framed 
of  the  fluctuations  among  trade  unionists  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  range  is  greatest  in  the 
metal  trades,  because  in  bad  trade  the  demand 
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for  instruments  of  production  collapses  far 
more  than  the  demand  for  other  things.  The 
fluctuations  are  found  to  be  closely  correlated 
with  the  cyclical  trade  movements.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  this  periodic  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  community  to  make  the  most  of  its 
productive  power  can  be  repaired.  Its  effects 
may  be  counteracted  in  some  degree  by  public 
authorities  taking  care  that  their  demand  for 
labour  shall  vary  inversely  rather  than  directly 
as  the  trade  cycle,  which  is  probably  getting 
less  intense.  Much  unemployment  is  caused 
by  the  fluctuating  needs  of  the  seasonal  trades, 
but  in  these  trades  as  a rule  weekly  wages  are 
higher  for  the  same  quality  of  labour  than  they 
are  in  those  which  offer  steadier  employment. 

By  “residual”  unemployment  of  “the 
employable,”  that  among  the  industrially  flt, 
which  is  stiU  found  even  in  good  trade  and 
good  seasons,  is  meant.  The  reason  for  its 
existence  is  that  industrial  changes  are  always 
taking  place  in  some  degree,  and  necessitating 
continual  readjustments  of  labour.  Occasionally 
the  rate  of  change  is  very  rapid,  and  some  labour 
in  consequence  may  suffer  great  irregularity  of 
occupation.  Ordinarily,  however,  no  severe 
shock  is  experienced  by  any  class,  and  the 
change  upon  which  the  unemployment  is  a 
reaction,  which  may  represent  merely  people 
moving  to  the  work  that  suits  them,  is  all  to 
the  good  in  the  long-run. 

The  cause  of  this  kind  of  unemployment  may 
be  termed  the  social  “time-lag,”  by  which  is 
meant  the  average  time  intervening  between 
the  loss  of  one  job  and  the  discovery  of  another. 
This  must  be  appreciable,  because  an  operative 
cannot  look  for  work  while  he  is  occupied  ; and 
when  he  is  unoccupied  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  receives  much  guidance  in  his  search  unless 
he  is  a member  of  some  well  - organised  trade 
union.  It  would  appear  to  be  highly  important 
that  eflScient  labour  exchanges  should  in  some 
way  be  brought  into  action.  They  are  especially 
requisite  for  casual  labour  {e.g.  labour  at  docks), 
as  in  the  case  of  casual  labour  employment  is 
most  broken. 

We  shall  now  consider  some  recent  attempts 
made  abroad  and  in  this  country  to  diminish 
unemployment  or  mitigate  its  effects.  The 
encouragement  and  development  of  insurance 
against  unemployment  has  been  widely  recom- 
mended. Three  sclienies  have  been  tried,  viz. 
— (1)  voluntary,  or  (2)  compulsory  insurance, 
botli  State-administered  and  subsidised  by  public 
grants  or  voluntary  contributions,  and  (3)  the 
subsidising  under  State  direction  of  trade  union 
unemployed  insurance.  On  the  first  plan  exten- 
sive experiments  were  carried  out  at  Cologne,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  allowances  paid  were  nearly 
double  the  receipts  from  premiums,  one  reason 
being  that  most  of  those  who  insured  were 
liable  to  unemployment  in  a very  high  degree. 
In  1903  Leipzig  followed  the  example  of 


Cologne.  The  St.  Gall  (Switzerland)  scheme 
is  of  the  second  type,  i.t.  it  invokes  the  aid  of 
compulsion.  After  two  years’  trial  it  was  dis- 
continued. It  was  found  impossible  to  coerce 
people  into  insnijng.  One  difficulty  connected 
with  both  schemes  is  that  jjersons  liable  to 
slight  risks  will  object  to  paying  the  same 
premium  as  those  subject  to  heavy  risks,  and 
very  complex  schemes  are  therefore  requisite. 
A further  difficulty  has  also  been  urged,  namely, 
that  unemployment  is  not  properly  an  insurable 
risk,  as  the  extent  to  which  a person  suffers 
from  it  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  in- 
convenience it  would  cause.  For  this  reason 
some  have  contended  that  it  is  best  to  subsidise 
trade  union  unemplojunent  pay  wherever  it  is 
possible,  since  the  trade  unions  will  see  to  it 
that  their  members  are  reasonably  alert  in 
applying  for  places,  and  reasonably  capable  of 
keeping  them.  There  are,  however,  two  lead- 
ing objections-  to  this  solution : the  one  that 
independent  schemes  must  be  started  for  non- 
unionists,  since  otherwise  a bonus  is  paid  on 
unionism  ; the  other  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  the  subsidies  from  being 
used  to  support  “ strikes  in  detail  ” for  standard 
wages  and  conditions.  This  matter  of  the 
standard  rate  crops  up  also  in  relation  to  inde- 
pendent insurance,  and  with  it  is  associated  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  work  which  a man  is  not 
permitted  to  refuse.  Friction  with  individuals 
and  with  trade  unions  may  easily  arise  over 
these  points,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
labour  exchange  must  almost  inevitably  be  run 
side  by  side  with  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost.  The  sub- 
sidising of  trade  union  unemployed  benefit  has 
been  tried  in  some  places,  and  in  France 
certain  municipalities — c.g.  Limoges  and  Dijon 
— assist  all  legally  constituted  local  unemploy- 
ment insurance  societies.  In  France  the  Conseil 
Supdrieur  du  Travail  has  recommended  this 
course,  and  declared  against  a national  com- 
pulsory system. 

Labour  Exchanges  or  Bureaux  have  been 
tried  extensively,  and  more  particularly  in 
Germany,  where  they  are  frequently  grouped 
in  systems  around  central  offices,  which  again 
are  united.  In  Germany,  in  round  numbers, 
about  a million  places  a year  are  filled  through 
the  agency  of  these  public  offices,  which  con- 
stitute probably  about  one-fifth  of  the  engage- 
ments actualh’  made.  In  all  other  countries 
the  ])ercentage  is  much  lower.  The  public 
registries  in  Germany  are  now  arranged  in 
seven  big  federations,  and  in  connection  with 
the  registries  many  relief  stations  for  those 
wandering  in  search  of  work  are  dotted  about 
the  country.  In  France  the  bulk  of  the  work 
done  outside  private  registry  offices  is  shared 
between  municijial  offices  and  the  Bourses 
du  Travail,  roughly  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  to  two-thii-ds.  Together  they  fill  about 
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150,000  places  a year.  In  France  every  com- 
mune with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  is 
compelled  to  maintain  a public  labour  bureau, 
and  power  is  given  to  the  authorities  to  close 
private  offices,  providing  compensation  is  paid 
to  those  instituted  prior  to  1904.  In  the 
United  States  the  State  unemployment  offices  fill 
about  100,000  places  a year.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  labom  exchanges  have  been  com- 
paratively insignificant.  In  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  however,  more  enterprise  has  been 
shown,  but  still  in  1905  the  places  filled  prob- 
ably did  not  much  exceed  20,000,  if  indeed 
they  reached  that  number.  London  is  now 
leading  the  way  with  a centralised  system  of 
district  offices,  and  much  energy  is  being  de- 
voted to  it.  The  step  forward  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Unemployed  Workmen’s  Act 
of  1905  (5  Edw.  VII.  c.  18).  This  is  a tentative 
piece  of  legislation,  which  in  effect  empowers  local 
authorities  to  make  experiments.  Any  funds 
dispensed  must  be  raised  voluntarily,  but  the 
proceeds  of  a rate  of  -^d.  in  the  pound — or  even 
more,  provided  the  sanction  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  procured — may  be  spent  on 
establishment  charges  (of  labour  exchanges,  for 
instance),  and  for  certain  prescribed  objects. 
Control  is  in  the  hands  of  distress  committees, 
which  must  be  instituted  by  defined  authorities, 
and  may  be  instituted  by  others.  These  com- 
mittees are  representative  of  Local  Government 
Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  contain 
co-opted  members.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak 
of  their  work.  Grants  have  been  made  by  the 
Government  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  places 
and  the  voluntary  contributions  raised  locally, 
and  a special  fund  instituted  by  Queen  Alex- 
andra (1906)  has  also  been  distributed.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  as  a consequence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  these  committees,  the  problem  of 
unemployment  wll  be  dealt  with  more  contin- 
uously than  was  usual  in  the  past.  The  Local 
Government  Board  has  not  shown  itself  favour- 
ably inclined  to  the  maintenance  of  labour 
colonies. 

There  are  some  labour  colonies  in  operation 
in  this  country,  but  they  are  not  so  significant 
a feature  of  England  as  they  are  of  Germany 
or  Belgium.  About  10,000  people  are  admitted 
to  the  German  colonies  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  there  is  accommodation  in  them  for 
about  4000  at  one  time.  There  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  colonies  in  all,  and  they  are 
now  united  in  some  degree  in  the  Labour 
Colony  Central  Board.  Hitherto  the  chief 
flaw  has  been  the  harbouring  of  loafers  and 
vagabonds.  They  have  been  described  as  mere 
open-air  casual  wards,  where  lengthy  residence 
is  possible.  Now  attempts  are  being  made  to 
render  them  more  reformatory.  In  Belgium 
the  labour  colonies  have  quite  different  objects. 
They  are  of  two  sorts  : (1)  the  houses  of  refuge, 
and  (2)  the  beggars’  dep6ts.  The  latter  are 


penal.  They  are  a part  of  the  policy  adoj)ted 
in  1892  of  suppressing  vagrancy  and  begging. 
The  former  were  instituted  for  the  less  hardened 
offenders  as  a reaction  against  the  severity  prac- 
tised in  the  latter.  It  appears  to  be  the  view 
of  the  authorities  that  these  colonies  are  only 
slightly  reformatory,  and  that  their  chief  merit 
is  in  keeping  the  vagrant  class  of  social  para- 
sites from  preying  on  the  community.  Labour 
colonies  will  probably  be  found  of  most  service 
(1)  as  penal,  (2)  as  reformatory,  (3)  as  aiding 
in  restoring  health  to  the  physically  unfit,  (4) 
as  assisting  to  agricultural  occupations  those 
who  are  suitable  and  desire  work  on  the  land. 
Each  should  be  specialised  to  its  end.  They 
hardly  touch  the  problems  of  seasonal,  cyclical, 
or  “residual”  unemployment. 

As  regards  statistics  of  unemployment  of  the 
leading  countries,  figures  are  returned  by  the 
trade  unions.  English  figures  alone,  however, 
afford  a sufficiently  lengthy  review  for  the  course 
of  unemployment  to  be  gauged.  According  to 
trade-union  returns  it  would  not  seem  to  have 
tended  much  either  upwards  or  downwards 
in  the  last  half-century.  The  distribution  of 
unemployment  by  age,  and  the  numbers  out  of 
work  for  diflerent  lengths  of  time,  are  stated 
for  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  referred  to  above. 
Some  ideas  of  unemployment  may  be  gathered 
from  the  numbers  on  the  books  of  labour 
bureaux,  and  the  number  of  places  offered. 
These  may  be  supplemented  in  Germany  by 
figures  of  membership  of  sick  funds,  as  pay- 
ments are  not  required  from  those  out  of  work. 
There  are  also  official  returns  as  to  days  worked 
in  certain  industries,  which  are,  however,  very 
sparse  for  some  countries.  Unemployment  is 
also  returned  in  the  French  industrial  censuses, 
and  by  the  censuses  of  Massachusetts  and 
Australia. 

Authorities. — Only  a few  can  be  mentioned  here. 
Official  figures  and  reports  are  issued  periodically 
or  occasionally  by  most  countries.  Foreign  ex- 
perience has  twice  been  reported  upon  by  the 
English  Labour  Department,  the  last  time  by  Mr. 
D.  F.  Schloss  in  1906.  Adler’s  article,  Arbeits- 
losigkeit,  in  the  JlandwOrterbuch  der  Staatswissen- 
schaften  of  Conrad  and  Lexis,  which  concludes 
with  a lengthier  bibliography  than  could  be 
attempted  here,  should  be  referred  to.  On  in- 
surance against  unemployment  there  is  a useful 
work  in  French  by  Cagninacci.  Of  works  on 
Labour  Exchanges  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  Conrad’s  Organisation  des  A rheitsnachweises  in 
Deutschland  (1904)  as  one  of  the  most  recent, 
and  the  journal  Arbeitsmarkt.  Labour  Colonies 
have  frequently  been  described  : Mr.  Schloss’ 
report.  The  Continental  Outcast  (by  W.  Carlile 
and  V.  W.  Carlile),  and  Alden’s  Unemployed 
Problem  (which  deals  with  other  matters  also), 
may  be  referred  to  as  useful  recent  material. 
There  is  also  the  journal  Der  Wanderer.  A use- 
ful collection  of  facts  and  views  will  be  found  in 
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the  Report  of  a Special  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Orgauisation  Society  on  the  relief  of  distress  due 
to  want  of  employment  (1904).  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Poor  Relief,  etc.,  now  sitting, 
is  also  considering  the  matter  of  unemployment. 

s.  J.  c. 

[See  Bourse  D0  Travail;  Bureau  of  Labour; 
Bureau  of  Labour  in  the  United  States  ; De- 


I'RESSiON  OF  Trade  ; Emplotees  and  EmrxirED ; 
Employment  ; Government  Regulation  op  In- 
dustry ; Industrial  Colonies  ; Ibbegularity 
OF  Employment  ; Labour  Department  ; Labour 
Exchange  ; Labour,  Mobility  of  ; Restrictions 
ON  Labour  ; Standard  Rate  (op  Wages  j ; 
Strikes  ; Trade  Unions  ; Truck  ; Wages  ; and 
in  App.  Trade  Unions  and  Strikes.] 


WAGES,  NOMINAL  AND  REAL, 
CHANGES  IN,  IN  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM SINCE  1850.  For  the  definition  of 
these  terms,  see  Wages,  Nominal  and  Real  ; 
for  an  outline  historical  view,  see  Wages  and 
Prices  of  Commodities,  and  Wages,  Pur- 
chasing Power  of  ; for  the  level  of  wages  in 
1886,  see  Wages  Statistics  ; and  for  wage 
changes  in  the  United  States,  see  Wages, 
Statistics  of.  The  present  article  is  con- 
cerned with  such  detailed  information  as  exists 
for  changes  of  wages  and  of  retail  prices  in 
recent  years.  No  complete  authoritative  state- 
ment can  yet  be  given  as  to  the  course  of 
average  wages,  and  all  generalisations  must  be 
taken  as  tentative,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  partial  material  on  which  they  rest.  When 
the  Wage  Census  of  1906  is  published,  a fairly 
complete  comparison  wll  be  possible  with  that 
of  1886.  The  Labour  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  published  monthly  and 
annually  since  1893  records  of  changes  of  wages 
and  of  standard  time  and  piece  rates  (see 
Standard  Rate  (of  Wages)).  Other  official 
publications  contain  accounts  of  changes  of 
piece-lists  and  sliding-scale  rates  (see  Sliding 


Scale  (Wages)),  and  historical  records  of  Trade 
Union  minimum  rates  are  copious  and  increas- 
ing in  number.  The  records  of  wages  for 
certain  large  industries  have  been  compUed  and 
discussed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Wood  in  a series  of  articles  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  and  a general 
view  of  the  progress  in  the  half-century  ending 
in  1883  has  been  given  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen. 

Change  in  Average  Wages. — The  following 
table  gives  the  general  result  of  calculations  as 
to  the  change  in  the  average  vcages  of  all  em- 
ployed in  particular  industrial  groups.  The 
method  used  is  similar  to  that  for  expressing 
the  changes  in  the  value  of  money  by  index 
numbers  (see  Index  N umbers).  For  each  group 
the  averagewage  of  the  period  1900-04is  equated 
to  100,  and  the  average  wages  of  earlier  periods 
are  expressed  as  percentages.  In  the  last  columns 
the  change  of  average  wages  in  general,  as  indi- 
cated by  these  and  similar  estimates,  is  given. 
In  all  cases  the  numbers  must  be  regarded  as 
only  approximate,  especially  over  long  periods  j 
but  where  authorities  disagree,  or  the  evidence 
is  incomplete,  the  number  is  either  given  as  be- 
tween limits,  e.g.  65-70,  or  in  brackets,  e.^.  (95). 


Index  Ntimhers  of  Change  in  Nominal  Wages  for  a Nonncd  Week’s  Work.  United  Kingdom, 

1850-1904. 


Period. 

Agriculture. 

Build- 

ing. 

5. 

Engineer- 
ing and 
Ship- 
building. 

6. 

Ctoal. 

Printing 

(Time- 

rates). 

General  Average. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

1. 

Scotland. 

2. 

Ireland. 

3. 

Together. 

4. 

£ ; 

— 

55 
^ ! 
9. 

1 

1 i 

’£ 

& 

la 

1850-54 

70 

60-60 

45-55 

60 

59 

71 

SI  / 

1 

1 (55)  i 

1855-59 

76-80 

60-66 

50-60 

65 

76 

81  ■ 

1 

} (60)  j 

1860-64 

76-80 

60-65 

65 

G6-70 

6S 

75 

81  1 

r ® j 

/ 62 

1865-69 

80 

65-70 

G5-70 

70-75 

74 

78 

(«) 

82 

67 

1870-74 

90-100 

80-85 

75 

85-90 

79 

S3 

90 

86 

78 

1875-79 

95-105 

90-100 

80-90 

(95) 

89 

S6 

70 

93 

86* 

80 

1880-84 

90 

85 

85 

85 

87 

87 

78 

94 

87 

77 

1885-89 

87 

85-90 

88 

85 

88 

87 

72 

94 

86  1 

79 

1890-94 

91 

90 

90 

91 

91 

92 

91 

98 

92  ! 

87 

1895-99 

94 

(95) 

95 

94 

96 

96 

84 

98 

93 

92 

1900-04 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Notes.— Columns  1, 2, 3,  4 nm  based  on  Sfnt.  Soc.  Journal,  1899,  pp.  562-570,  and  on  Cd.  2376.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  increasing  regularity  of  work  in  Ireland.  Column  5 is  based  on  StaL  Soe.  Journal,  1901,  p.  112,  and 
Cd.  1761,  p.  260.  Columns  0 and  8 are  based  on  Slot.  Soc.  Journal,  1906,  p.  185,  and  1899,  pp.  709-711 
respectively ; column  8 only  refers  to  compositors  on  'stab  rates,  book  and  jobbing.  Column  7 is  mainly 
I'rom  Cd.  1701,  p.  260,  with  reference  also  to  StaJ,  Soc.  Journal,  1895,  pp.  270-72.  Column  9 is  from  Cd.  1761. 
p.  200,  continued'  to  1904  with  the  help  of  the  Reports  on  Changes  of  Wages  ; it  represents  the  unweighted 
(or  simple)  average  of  over  150  rates.  Column  10  is  from  Th*  Economic  Journal,  1904,  p.  459.  and  is  ultimately 
based  on  a table  in  the  Stat.  Soc.  Journal,  1899,  p.  639,  supplemented  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  other  evidence 
referred  to  in  this  article  ; the  numbers  represent  the  changes  in  general  average  wages,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  allowing  for  the  changes  in  the  numbers  employed  in  different  industries. 
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The  numbers  in  column  10  in  this  table  give 
the  tentative  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
has  been  the  change  in  average  wages  of  the 
working  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a whole  ? ” but  certain  important  groups  of 
industi’ies  {e.g.  most  of  the  clothing  and 
food  industries,  domestic  service,  railways)  are 
omitted,  and  it  may  be  that  their  inclusion 
(if  the  necessary  data  are  ever  obtained)  will 
modify  the  result.  Theoretical  considerations, 
both  of  the  general  equality  of  real  efficiency 
wages,  and  of  the  principles  of  averages,  however. 


The  average  wage  is,  of  course,  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  number  of  women  and  children 
included,  and  a diminution  in  the  latter  has  its 
effect  on  the  rise  shown.  The  average  rise  in 
this  group  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  shown 
in  column  10  above.  It  should  be  observed 
that,  while  in  the  coal  industry  the  percentage 
changes,  under  the  sliding  scales  or  other  agree- 
ments, bear  a close  relation  to  change  of  earn- 
ings, in  the  textile  industries  the  changes  in 
piece-lists  have  continually  to  be  supplemented 
by  other  information,  for  the  continually  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  machinery  increases  earn- 
ings relatively  to  piece-rates. 


suggest  that  an  index  based  on  a heterogeneous 
group  of  work-people  of  all  gi-ades  of  skill  and 
age,  and  both  sexes,  is  likely  to  be  substantially 
correct  for  fully  employed  efficient  labour  in 
general. 

The  material  for  the  textile  industries  is  not 
sufficiently  detailed  for  the  treatment  in  the 
above  table,  though  it  has  been  allowed  influ- 
ence in  columns  9 and  10.  A fairly  accurate 
comparison  may  be  made  as  follows : men, 
women,  lads,  and  girls  are  included  : — 


Illustrative  Statistics  for  particular  Occupa- 
tions.— In  the  tables  given  so  far  the  rates  of 
payment  for  particular  occupations  are  merged 
in  the  average  for  industries.  It  is  clearly  im- 
possible here  to  give  wage -changes  for  all 
employments,  but  the  following  table  shows  the 
changes  in  detail  for  ten  occupations,  chosen  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  varieties  of  the  dates  and 
amounts  of  increments  of  wages,  and  the 
stationariness  of  some  rates  as  contrasted  with 
the  variability  of  others  : — 


Average  Weekly  Wage  of  all  Grailes  in  Textile  Industries. 


Cotton. 

Wool. 

Worsted. 

Linen. 

t 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Rate. 

centage 

Change. 

Rate. 

centage 

Change. 

Rate. 

centage 

Change. 

Rate. 

centage 

Change. 

18S6.  'Wage  Census.  C.  6889  . 
1905-06.  Returns  to  Labour  De- 

15s. 

79 

15s.  6(1. 

86 

12s.  3d. 

87 

9s.  lOd. 

86 

partment 

19s. 

100 

18s.  Od. 

100 

14s.  Od. 

100 

11s.  6d. 

100 

Selected  List  of  Wages,  1850-1906. 


For  Normal  Week. 

Per  Diem. 

Agriculture. 

Engineering. 

Building. 

Printing. 

Coal. 

Durham. 

Lincoln- 

shire. 

Hereford- 

shire. 

London. 

Tyne. 

Liverpool. 

Glasgow. 

Lanark. 

1. 

O 

a.. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Summer  Wages. 

Fitter. 

Fitter. 

Labourer. 

Mason. 

Bricklayer's 

Labourer. 

Composi- 

tor. 

Hewer. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

B. 

8.  d. 

B.  d. 

K.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

1850 

12  6 

10  0 

8 

21S.-24S. 

13  0 

27  0 

25  0 

2 9 

1881 

it 

Z4 

1 » 

»1 

2 0 

1852 

77 

77 

1853 

13  0 

9 

77 

3 9 

1854 

13  ’o 

15  0 

11 

28  6 

77 

4/  to\ 

1855 

13  6 

it 

77 

IS  0 

77 

5 0/ 

1856 

,, 

it 

71 

77 

77 

4 S 

1857 

if 

it 

77 

77 

77 

4 0 

1858 

12  0 

77 

77 

77 

3 0 

1859 

** 

30  0 

77 

77 

77 

1860 

14  ’o 

13  6 

it 

24  0 

15S.-16S. 

77 

77 

77 

3 0 

1861 

>» 

it 

it 

n 

77 

77 

77 

3 2 
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Selected  List  of  Wages,  1850-1906 — CorUinwed. 


For  Normal  Week. 

Per  Diem. 

Agriculture. 

Engineering. 

Building. 

Printing. 

CoaL 

Durham. 

Lincoln- 

shire. 

Hereford- 

shire. 

London. 

Tyne. 

Liverpool. 

Glasgow. 

Lanark. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Summer  Wages. 

Fitter. 

Fitter. 

Labourer. 

Mason. 

Brickl&xer'i 

lAboarer. 

Composi' 

tor. 

Hewer. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s.  <L 

a d. 

fi. 

d. 

1862 

13 

6 

11 

35 

24 

0 

30 

0 

, , 

25  0 

S 

1 

1863 

12 

0 

33 

0 

, , 

27  6 

3 

7 

1864 

10 

. , 

4 

0 

1865 

25 

0 

4 

1 

1866 

13 

6 

13 

6 

36 

4 

6 

1867 

14 

6 

15 

0 

11 

24 

0 

14s.- 

-18s. 

IS  0 

4 

3 

1868 

14 

8 

it 

. . 

3 

7 

1869 

14 

6 

. . 

3 

7, 

1870 

15 

0 

13 

6 

n 

„ 

3 

9 

1871 

15 

4 

15 

0 

25 

0 

18 

0 

30  0 

4 

6 

1872 

15 

3 

16 

6 

28 

0 

35 

6 

4 

0 

1873 

16 

6 

18 

0 

.. 

9 

11 

1874 

17 

0 

12 

31 

0 

.. 

* 

2 

1875 

16 

6 

. 

36 

8 

, . 

5 

4 

1876 

17 

0 

14 

30 

0 

37 

1 

. . 

4 

8 

1877 

n 

. , 

32  6 

4 

2 

1878 

17 

6 

29 

0 

25  2 

3 

9 

1879 

15 

0 

13 

28 

0 

37 

10 

24  1 

4 

6 

1880 

29 

0 

36 

8 

4 

11 

1881 

18 

0 

29 

9 

4 

6 

1882 

17 

9 

30 

0 

ii 

1883 

17 

6 

38 

32 

0 

5 

2 

1884 

18 

0 

31 

0 

19 

0 

4 

6 

1885 

17 

6 

13 

6 

30 

0 

4 

1 

1886 

18 

0 

12 

18 

0 

3 

11 

1887 

17  10 

12 

0 

4 

2 

1888 

18 

0 

32 

0 

IS 

0 

4 

2 

1889 

13 

6 

34 

0 

5 

2 

1890 

18 

6 

35 

0 

21 

0 

35 

1 

22  11 

6 

2 

1891 

19 

0 

15 

0 

34  0 

1892 

33 

6 

20 

0 

37 

1 

5 

4 

1893 

13 

6 

31 

6 

6 

2 

1894 

M 

18s. 

-20s. 

5 

3 

1895 

)) 

4 

9 

1896 

jj 

33 

6 

1897 

35 

0 

21s. 

-27  s. 

39 

o 

22  S 

4 

10 

1898 

15 

0 

36 

0 

6 

3 

1899 

6 

7 

1900 

19 

6 

16 

6 

S 

1 

1901 

20 

0 

39 

22 

0 

6 

4 

1902 

15 

0 

6 

1 

1903 

) 

»» 

35 

0 

5 

8 

1004 

n 

22 

0 

*t 

1905 

. . 

. , 

21 

6 

1906 

• • 

40 

36 

0 

22 

0 

37 

2 

It 

It 

*1 

Notes  to  Table. — Columns  1,  2,  3 are  from  the  Second  Report  on  EamUigs  of  Agrienltvral  Labourers,  Cd.  2376, 
pp.  173,  197,  210.  The  wages  are  consecutive  records  from  three  farms.  In  Durham  house  and  garden  are 
free,  and  there  are  minor  allowances  in  Durham  and  Hereford  ; no  material  change  occurred  in  this  respect 
during  the  period  taken.  Columns  4,  5,  and  6 are  compiled  flom  Stat.  Soc.  Journ^  1905,  pp.  109-125,  584-5  ; 
the  wages  stated  for  fitters  are  mainly  the  standard  minimum  rates,  those  for  labourers  are  from  divers 
sources  and  are  not  strictly  compai-able.  Columns  7 and  S are  mainly  from  Stat.  Soc.  Journal,  1900,  pp.  806-7  ; 
labourers’  hourly  wages  were  raised  from  5d.  to  5id.  in  1898,  and  the  hours  per  week  reduced  from  55  to  50 
in  1893,  and  to  49i  in  1897.  Column  9 comes  from  Stat.  Soc.  Journal-,  1899,  pp.  709-11,  brought  up  to  date ; 
the  wages  are  for  ordinary  day  work.  Column  10  is  from  Bowley's  H'agrs  in  tie  t/’nifei  Kingdom,  pp.  104-7, 
the  last  eight  years  being  computed  roughly.  It  is  to  be  observed  as  to  columns  4 to  9,  that  the  number  of 
hours  per  working  week  has  fallen  considerably  in  the  period,  so  that  rates  per  hour  have  risen  more  rapidly 
than  the  rates  shown  in  the  table. 


Change  in  purchasing  Power  of  Wages. — To 
compute  the  change  of  real  wages  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  changes  of  retail  prices  (Prices, 
History  of),  and  to  show  their  effects  on  the 
jiurchasing  power  of  wages  with  the  help  of 
detailed  statements  of  expenditure  (Work- 
men’s Budgets).  Tliere  are  no  adequate  returns 
of  retail  prices,  except  in  the  case  of  bread  in 


quite  recent  years.  'Tire  Board  of  Trade  (H.  of 
C.  321  and  Cd.  2337)  has  brought  together 
much  information,  but  of  a heterogeneous  nature; 
it  is  doubtful  whether  their  final  index  numbers 
can  be  safely  used  except  to  sliow  the  coui-se  of 
the  general  semi-wholesale  price  of  food  in  Lon- 
don since  1877.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  so- 
called  retail  index  number  follows  very  nearly  the 
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same  course  as  that  showing  wholesale  prices, 
and  we  may  therefore  be  justified  in  carrying 
it  back  to  1850  by  the  help  of  Sauerbeck’s  index 
number  for  wholesale  food  prices.  After  food 
the  principal  expenditure  of  the  workman  is  on 
rent,  and  there  is  a general  impression  that 
workman’s  rent  has  risen,  even  relatively  to  the 
accommodation  provided,  an  impression  possibly 
justified  by  the  rise  in  ground-rent  and  rates. 

As  a working  hypothesis,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  sum  remaining  in  the  work- 
man’s hands,  after  food  has  been  purchased,  has 


not  varied  greatly  in  purchasing  power,  the 
general  fall  in  prices  being  counterbalanced  for 
this  residuum  by  the  rise  in  rent  and  in  the  cost 
of  personal  services.  We  may  further  assume, 
without  serious  error  in  the  result,  that  two- 
thirds  of  wages  are  on  the  avreage  spent  on  food, 
though  the  proportion  has  no  doubt  fallen  in 
the  last  half-century.  The  result  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  final  in  any  sense,  but  rather  as 
showing  the  direction  of  the  effect  of  the  change 
of  prices,  i.e.  the  nature  of  the  numerical  re- 
lation between  nominal  and  real  wages. 


Hypothetical  Conversion  of  Nominal  into  Beal  Wages. 


Periods. 

Index  Nos.  of 
Nominal  Wages 
from  previous 
Table. 

1. 

One-third  of 
Col.  1 assumed 
unchanged 
in  Purchasing 
Power. 

2. 

Two- 

thirds 

of 

Col.  1. 
8. 

Index 
No.  of 
Food. 

4. 

Purchas- 
ing Power 
of  Two- 
thirds  of 
Col.  1. 

6. 

Sums  of  Cols. 
2 and  5. 

6. 

Col.  6 in 
round  numbers. 

7. 

1850-54 

55 

18 

37 

- 1-21 

= 31 

49 

S 60 

1855-59 

60 

20 

40  -1 

- 1-40 

= 28 

48 

S?  60 

1860-64 

62 

21 

41 

- 1-36 

= 30 

51 

^ 60 

1865-69 

67 

22 

45  - 

- 1-40 

= 32 

54 

§ 66 

1870-74 

78 

26 

52  -1 

- 1-47 

= 35 

61 

o 

1875-79 

80 

27 

53  -1 

- 1-41 

= 37 

64 

e 

1880-84 

77 

26 

51  ^ 

- 1-32 

= 38 

64 

s 66 

1885-89 

79 

26 

53  -1 

- 1-06 

= 50 

76 

g 76 

1890-94 

87 

29 

58  ^ 

-1-02 

= 57 

86 

« 86 

1895-99 

92 

31 

61  -1 

- -95 

= 64 

95 

1 95 

1900-04 

100 

33 

67  ^ 

1-00 

= 67 

100 

a 100 

The  following  table,  put  less  definitely,  and 
carrying  the  record  farther  back,  is  probably 
substantially  correct : — 


If  the  view  shown  in  these  tables  is  correct, 
it  follows  that  in  the  period  1880-1900  real 
wages  have  on  the  average  progressed  with  un- 
exampled continuity  and  rapidity. 

[See  Bowley,  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
National  Progress  in  Wealth  and  Trade,  and 
Slat.  Soc.  Journal,  1895,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901, 
1902,  1905,  1906  ; and  Econ.  Journal,  1904, 
p.  459. — Giff'en,  Essays  in  Finance. — Wood,  Econ. 
Journal,  1901,  p.  151.— C.  5172,  Returns  of 
Wages  between  1830  and  1886. — C.  5807,  C.  6161, 
C.  6455,  C.  6715,  and  C.  6889,  viz.  The  Wages 
VO/,.  Ill 


Census  of  1886. — Cd.  346  and  Cd.  2376,  Wages 
of  Agrieultwral  Labourers. — 0.  7567  i.  and  Cd. 
144,  Standard  Piece  Rates. — C.  7567  ii.,  Cd.  317, 
Cd.  3245,  Standard  Time  Rates. 
— C.  7567  and  annually.  Changes 
in  Rates  of  Wages. — Cd.  1761, 
Mem.  XIX. — Cd.  2337,  Mem.  i. 
and  II.  (see  criticism  Stat.  Jour- 
nal, 1905,  p.  176).— H.  of  C. 
321,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices. 
— See  also  “Bibliography  of  Wage 
Statistics,”  Econ.  Review.  Oct. 
1898.]  A.  L.  B. 

WELLS,  David  Ames  (1827- 
1898).  Born  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  ; died  in  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut. Graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1847,  and 
from  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Cambridge,  1851.  He 
was  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  principally 
in  chemistry,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  imblished  several  widelyused  manuals, 
like  The  First  Principles  of  Geology,  Principles 
and  Applications  of  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  last  of  which  went  through 
fifteen  editions  by  1874. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr,  Wells 
became  interested  in  economic  questions,  and 
in  1864  delivered  a lecture  in  Troy,  New  York, 
entitled  Our  Burden  and  our  Strength,  devoted 

.3  F 


General  View  of  the  Course  of  Prices,  and  of  Nominal  and  Real 
Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Periods. 

Nominal  Wages. 

Prices. 

Real  Wages. 

1790-1810 

1810-1830 

1830-1852 

1852-1870 

1870-1873 

1873-1879 

1879-1887 

1887-1892 

1892-1897 

1897-1900 

1900-1904 

Rising  fast 
Falling 

Nearly  stationary 
Rising  fast 

Rising  very  fast 
Falling  fast 
Nearly  stationary 
Rising 

Nearly  stationary 
Rising  fast 
Falling  a little 

Rising  verj-  fast 
Falling  fast 
Falling  slowly 
Rising 

Rising  fast 
Falling  fast 
Falling 

Rising  and  falling 

Palling 

Rising 

Falling  and  rising 

Falling  slowly 
Rising  slowly 
Rising  slowly 
Rising  considerably 
in  the  whole  period 
Rising  fast 
Nearly  stationary 
Rising 
Rising 
Rising 
Rising 
Stationary 
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to  the  resources  and  the  tax-paying  abilities 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  first  privately 
printed,  but  attracted  wide  attention,  and  was 
then  published  by  the  Loyal  Publication  Society 
of  New  York.  It  became  one  of  the  most 
noted  publications  of  the  war  period,  and  no 
less  than  200,000  copies  were  issued,  being 
also  translated  into  French  and  German.  It 
was  a time  when  confidence  in  the  United 
States  Government  was  at  a low  ebb,  when  the 
greenback  was  depreciated  almost  5 0 per  cent,  and 
when  the  United  States  bonds  had  sunk  nearly 
as  low.  Many  were  full  of  apprehension  at  the 
prospect  of  further  issues  of  paper  money,  of 
enormous  loans,  and  of  crushing  taxation.  It 
was  now  that  Mr.  Wells  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  nation’s  credit  was  stUl  unimpaired, 
and  that  a wise  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  would  tide  it  over  all  possible  dangers. 
As  a result  of  this  monograph  President  Lincoln, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fessenden, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  Mr.  Wells 
on  the  National  Revenue  Commission,  together 
with  Stephen  Colwell  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
S.  S.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Their  report  of  1866, 
m-itten  by  Mr.  Wells,  contained  recommenda- 
tions which  were  made  the  basis  of  subsequent 
important  legislation.  A few  months  later 
the  office  of  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue 
was  created,  and  Mr.  Wells  was  appointed  to 
this  office.  His  successive  reports  have  become 
classics  on  the  subject.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Mr.  Wells  was  converted  from 
protectionism  to  free  trade,  and  his  energetic 
advocacy  of  free  trade  in  the  report  of  1869 
caused  President  Grant  to  abolish  in  1870 
the  position  of  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue,  but  not  until  after  Mr.  Wells  had 
made  the  most  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
reform  of  the  intenial  revenue,  most  of  which 
were  enacted  into  legislation.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  single  change  was  his  sugges- 
tion of  the  use  of  stamps  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  on  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco.  He  also 
created  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  called  to 
its  head  General  Francis  A.  Walkek, 

When  Mr  Wells  retired  from  his  office  at 
Washington,  Governor  Hoffman  of  Nuw  York 
offered  him  the  chairmanship  of  the  New  York 
State  Tax  Commission.  The  two  reports  of 
this  commission,  published  in  1871-72,  were 
written  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  were  the  firat 
thorough  investigation  of  local  taxaiion  in 
America.  Mr.  Wells  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  study  and  writing  on  economic  topics, 
his  chief  books  being  his  Our  Merchant  Marine, 
1882,  devoted  to  a study  of  the  decline  of 
American  shipping  ; his  Practical  Economics, 
1885,  dealing  primarily  with  tariff  problems 
and  questions  of  internal  revenue  ; his  Recent 
Economic  Changes,  1898,  which  was  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  industrial  depres-sions  since  the 
Civil  NN'ar  were  not  due  to  scarcity  of  money, 


but  that  the  changes  in  price  were  due  to 
alterations  in  the  conditions  of  production  -A 
the  commodities  themselves ; and,  finally,  his 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Taxation,  1900,  in  which 
he  summed  up  his  life-work,  on  the  question  of 
direct  taxation.  Mr.  Wells’  reputation  as  an 
economist  is  due  primarily  to  his  marvellous 
capacity  for  using  facts  and  statistics,  and  to 
his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  actual  pheno- 
mena of  economic  life.  He  had,  however,  never 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a scientific  training 
in  the  theory  of  economics,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  so  strong  in  his  discussions  of  general 
principles  as  he  was  in  his  treatment  of  par- 
ticular problems.  He  was  the  chief  American 
advocate  of  the  principle  of  general  diffusion  of 
taxes. 

The  various  aspects  of  the  public  and  scientific 
activities  of  Mr.  Wells  are  treated  in  the  Report 
of  a Memorial  Meeting  of  the  Economic  Conference 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  November  22, 
1898.  His  chief  writings  are  as  follows  : — 

Our  Burden,  and  Our  Strength,  1864. — Reports 
of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Rerenue,  1 866, 
1867,  1868,  1869. — Eirst  and  Second  Repoitt  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Revise  the  Laws 
for  the  Assessment  of  Taxes  in  Kew  York,  1871- 
1872. — The  Relation  of  the  Government  to  the 
Telegraph,  1873. — The  True  Story  of  the  Leaden 
Statuary,  1874.  — The  Relation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Railways,  1874. — The  Crema- 
tion Theory  of  Specie  Resumption,  1885. — Robinson 
Crusoe's  Money,  1876. — Contraction  of  Legal 
Tender  Eotes-\s.  Repudiation,  1876. — Plain  Talk 
with  a South-western  Inflationist,  1876.  — The 
Silver  Question,  1877. — The  Sugar  Industry  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Tariff,  1878. — 

We  Trade  and  How  IFe  Trade,  1878. — How  the 
Bankers  and  the  Public  deal  with  a Great  Revenue 
and  Industrial  Problem  (The  Sugar  Question  \ 
1880. — Oi/r  Merchant  Marine,  1882. — Free 
Trade  Essential  to  Future  Xational  Prosperity 
and  Development,  1882. — Practical  Economics, 
1885. — A Primer  qf  Tariff  Reform,  1885. — Rela- 
tion of  the  Tariff  to  Wages,  1888. — Recent  Economic 
Changes,  1898. — Theory  and  Practice  cf  Taxation, 
1900.  K.  R.  A.  s. 

WORKMEN’S  INSURANCE  Workmen  s 
insurance  may  be  classified  into  insurance 
against  accident,  sickness,  invalidity,  and  old- 
age  (see  Pexsioxs,  Old-Age).  Germany  first 
introduced  the  principle  of  making  the  cost  of 
accidents  a charge  upon  industry  in  1881,  and 
provided  that  industries  should  be  grouped  in 
associations  upon  which  the  burden  should  fall. 
The  object  of  the  associations  was  to  protect 
the  workmen  against  the  failure  of  the  emploj'er 
to  meet  his  liabilities.  The  new  principle 
was  adopted  in  France  in  1898,  and  modified 
in  1902.  In  France,  however,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  providing  compulsorily  for 
associations  of  industries,  the  obligation  to 
comjjensate  was  imposed  on  the  employer,  the 
State  affording  some  additional  protection  to 
the  workmen  by  giiaianteeing  certain  parts  of 
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the  compensation  and  including  the  rest  in  the 
privileged  debts  which  have  priority.  In  Eng- 
land the  charge  rests  wholly  on  the  employer, 
and  compensation  is  neither  State  guaranteed 
nor  given  priority  among  other  debts  ; but  in 
effect  the  English  system  reduces  to  the  Ger- 
man by  firms  voluntarily  insuring  as  a rule  when 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  risks 
themselves.  England  began  her  new  course  in 
1897,  and  embarked  further  upon  it  in  1900 
and  1906.  Now,  in  addition  to  industrial 
workers  and  clerks  with  small  incomes,  even 
domestic  servants  are  brought  under  the  law. 
The  new  laws,  in  attaching  the  cost  of  accidents 
directly  to  the  expenses  of  production,  should 
stimulate  the  provision  of  safety  appliances. 
Insurance  should  not  check  this  effect,  as 
insurance  companies  will  regulate  their  pre- 
miums according  to  the  precautions  taken.  It 
is  feared  by  some  that  workmen  may  be  rendered 
more  careless,  and  that  “malingering”  will  be 
encouraged.  Statistical  evidence  is  not  con- 
vincing one  way  or  the  other.  The  laws  of  all 
three  countries  provide  for  weekly  allowances 
in  the  case  of  non-fatal  accidents  and  for  lump 
payments  to  dependants  in  the  event  of  death. 
In  France  and  Germany  medical  treatment  is 
also  provided,  and  in  the  latter  country  an 
injured  person  may  be  compelled  to  undergo  a 
cure.  The  new  principle  for  compensating 
accidents  has  not  been  introduced  into  the 


United  States — where,  however,  the  law  on  the 
old  English  plan  is  administered  very  favour- 
ably to  the  workmen — but  it  has  already  won 
its  way  into  many  other  countries. 

Compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  in  the 
case  of  the  wage-earning  and  similar  classes 
was  adopted  in  Germany  in  1883.  Existing 
insurance  institutions  were  generally  recognised 
and  new  offices  were  established  to  supplement 
them.  Generally  speaking  the  premiums  are 
divided  between  work-people  and  employers  in 
the  ratio  of  two-thirds  to  one-third.  Sick 
relief  may  continue  for  as  long  as  twenty-six 
weeks.  Thereafter,  if  needful,  an  invalidity 
pension  is  paid  under  the  scheme  for  old-age  and 
invalidity  pensions  (see  article  on  Pensions, 
Old-Age).  In  England,  France,  and  tlie 
United  States,  to  cite  the  three  other  leading 
countries,  sickness  insurance  is  still  on  a volun- 
tary basis,  though  the  French  Government  has 
for  years  subsidised  and  encouraged  private 
enterprise  in  this  matter,  and  the  English 
Government  accords  certain  privileges  to  such 
friendly  societies  as  consent  to  register. 

Authorities. — Willoughby,  Workmen's  Insur- 
ance (now  a little  out  of  date) ; Lass  and  Zahn, 
Eiwrichtung  und  Wirkung  der  devischen  Arbeiter- 
versicherung  (third  ed.  1904) ; Memorandum  of 
the  Home  Office  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Laws 
relating  to  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Work- 
men (Cd.  2458),  1906.  8.  j.  c. 
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Afr.= Africa 
Afrn.= African 
Amer.  = America 
Amern. = American 
anc.=  ancient 
appl.=applied 
arith.  = arithmetic 
arithl. =arithmetical 
assoc.  = association 

Brit.  = Britain,  British 

calcul. = calculation 
centy.= century 
char.  = character 
circ.  = circulation 
Co.=Company 
compd.  = compared 
conn. = connected 
const.  = constitution 
crit.= criticism 
curr.= currency 

Decl. = Declaration 
deer. = decrease  , 

deerg. = decreasing 
def.  = definition 
deprec. = depreciation 
diff.=difTerenoe 
diffic.  = difficulty 
dimin. = diminishing 


disadv. =disad  vantage 
disorgn. = disorganisation 
dist. = distinguished 
distr. = distribution 
divis.= division 
doctr.  =doctrine 

E.  = east 

econ.  = economic,  econo- 
mics 

Eng.  =Englaud,  English 
estab.  = established 
Eur.  = Europe,  European 
expln.  = explanation 

Fr.  = France,  French 
fr.  = from 

Ger.  = German,  Gennany 
gov.  = government 

hist. = history 
HoU.  = Holland 

illustr.  = illustrated 
illustn. = illustration 
inconv. = inconvertible 
incr.  = increase 
Ind.=  India,  Indian 
indep.  =independent 
infl.= influence 


inher.  = inheritance 
instr.  = instrument 
int.  = interest 
in  trod.  = introduced 
introdn.  - introduction 
invd.  =invented 
Irel.  = Ireland 
irreg.  = irregular 
Ital.  = Italian 

jnt.-stk.  = joint-stock 

leglsl.  = legislation 
liab.  = liability 

med  vl. = mediaeval 
Merc.  Syst.  = Mercantile 
System 

meth.=method 
mod.  = modem 

N.=  north 

N.  W. = north-west 

Parlt.  = Parliament 
parly. = parliamentary 
P.B.  =political  economy 
princ. = principles 
prodn.  = production 
prohib.  = prohibition 
Prot.  = Protestant 


protn. = proteettoa 

quaL=qoality 
qnant.  = quantity 
quest. = question 

regnln.  =regulation 
reh  = relation 
restrd. = restricted 
restms.  = restrictions 

R. C.  = Roman  Catholic 
Russ.  = Russia,  Russian 

Sch.=School 
sci.=  science 
Sc.  = Scotch 
Scot.  = Scotland 
secs. = securities 

S. =  south 
Span. = Spanish 
Stan.  = standard 

stk.  ex. = stock  exchange 
snspn.  = suspension 
Switz.  = Switzerland 
syst. = system 

tr.K.  =United  Kingdom 
U.S.A.  = United  States  of 
America 

W.=west 
wh.  = which 


Names  of  persons  noticed  in  the  Dictionary  appear,  in  the  index,  in  small  capitals,  as  J.  S.  Mill  ; 
titles  of  other  articles  in  heavy  type,  as  Value  ; foreign  words,  not  being  titles  of  articles,  and  names 
of  books,  in  italics,  as  Villa,  Wealth  of  Nations.  A colon  indicates  the  end  of  the  index-heading : 

individual  references  are  separated  by  a semicolon  ; groups  of  references  by  . 

In  each  reference  the  number  indicates  the  page,  while  the  letter  indicates  a division  of  that  page  ; 
a and  h referring  to  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  Z^<-haud  column,  c and  d to  the  upper  and 
loroer  halves  of  the  ri^Ai-hand  column.  Thus,  Absentee  : Evils  of,  i.  3 d,  refers  to  volume  i.  page  3, 
the  lower  half  of  the  right-hand  column.  The  diagram  subjoined  shows  the  method  followed  : — 


a 

c 

b 

ABSENTEE 
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A bsentee  : Evils  of,  i.  3 d,  4a;  income  remitted 
by  Exports,  i.  3 6 ; J.  R.  M'Culloch  on,  i.  3 
c,  623  d,  624  a,  ii.  657  b ; and  Middleman, 

i.  3 d ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  3 6c  ; F.  Quesnat  on, 
L 3 c ; W.  N.  Sbnioh  on,  i.  3 6,  4 a. 

Abstinence : and  econ.  Harmonies,  i.  4 d ; 
theory  of  Interest,  ii.  426  c,  428  a ; F.  Lassalle 
on,  ii.  427  d,  568  6 ; element  in  Profit,  i.  4 d ; 
effect  on  Value,  L 761  d. 

Abstract  Method : T.  Cakltle  on,  i.  228  a ; 
compd.  with  Concrete,  i.  5 c,  ii.  743  d ; Dutch 
Sch.,  L 657  c ; F.  B.  W.  Hermann  on,  ii.  202 
c,  302  6 ; compd.  with  Historical,  ii.  309  a, 
iii.  533  d ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  5 6,  734  d. 

Accumulation : J.  Rae  on  effective  desire  of,  i. 
592  cd,  iii.  250  d,  251  a ; Rate  of,  causes 
affecting,  L 7 6. 

Administration : Areas  of,  i.  12  o6 ; and  responsi- 
bility, Board,  i.  156  d;  of  medvl.  City,  i.  11  a ; 
P.  M.  Dobia  on,  i.  633  db  ; and  Economics, 
L 13  d-14  c ; and  Monarchy,  i.  11  6c,  13  be ; 
and  Norman  Conquest,  i.  11  6 ; and  mod. 
Republics,  i.  13  c.  ; Sci.  of,  L.  von  Stein  on, 
iii.  474  6c ; Theories  of,  i.  10  6c ; Unpaid,  i. 
11  a. Administration,  Central,  or  Bureau- 

cracy, Dangers  of,  i.  194  a ; and  Local, 

i.  10  d,  13  ah,  iL  625  6;  Mod.  hist,  of,  i.  11 
bed,  294  cd ; Necessity  of,  i.  194  6 ; Powers, 
i 13  o6 ; Principles,  i.  194  6c ; Scope,  i.  250 
cd ; and  Self-gov.,  i.  10  d,  250  cd,  513  d,  ii. 
829  cd. 

Advances:  and  Capital,  i.  16  6 ; Physiocrats 
on,  i.  16  o ; D.  Rioabdo  and  A.  Smith  on,  i. 
16  6 ; and  Wages,  i.  16  6. 

Advowsons : Abstract  of  Title,  i.  5 a ; and 
Patronage,  i.  130  c,  iii.  79  6c. 

African  Companies,  Early  : i.  18  d,  19  a,  31  c, 
271  6,  330  a,  375  c,  ii.  270  d,  271  d,  324  d, 
iii.  275  d,  418  d. 

Agazzini,  M.  : on  Medvl.  Econ.,  i.  21  a;  Value, 
and  Cost  of  reproduction,  i.  20  d. 

Agnati : i.  22  c,  iii.  65  d. 

A^icultural  Holdings : Acts,  i.  26  d-27  6, 

ii.  30  6,  543  c,  563  c,  iii.  529  c ; Allotment, 
hist,  of,  i.  32  cd,  269  ah,  ii.  30  c,  538  c ; Large 
and  small  compd.,  i.  470  d-472  a,  ii.  30  6c,  322 
abed,  402  o6,  815  d,  iii.  295  6 ; Small  Hold- 
ings Act,  1892,  iii.  411  c-412  a. 

Agriculture  : and  Black  Death,  i.  28  c,  152  6, 
261  a,  407  ah,  710  6,  ii.  320  be  ; Cattle 
Plague  Orders,  i.  234  6 ; T.  Chalmers  on, 
i.  256  a ; Depression  of,  i.  563  d-565  6,  ii. 


30  ah ; D.  Diderot  on,  i.  577  d ; A.  M.  de 
Dombasles  on,  i.  628  d ; H.  L.  Ddhamel  du 
Monceau  on,  i.  648  d ; W.  Ellis  on,  i.  693  c ; 
P.  Esterno’s  defence  of,  i.  755  c ; Sir  A.  Fitz- 
HERBERT  on,  16th  centy.,  ii.  86  cd  ; A.  E.  P.  de 
Gaspabin  on,  ii.  186  d,  187  a ; S.  Hartlib  on, 
17th  centy.,  ii.  291  d ; A.  F.  von  Haxthausen 
on,  Danish,  Ger.,  and  Russ.,  i.  716  6d,  ii.  293  d- 
294  c,  694  a ; and  Industrial  Revolution, 

ii.  400  a ; W.  Marshall  on,  i.  24  a,  ii.  702 
d ; V.  R.  de  Mirabeau  on,  ii.  776  a6cd  ; Sc., 
G.  Robertson  on,  iii.  315  c ; Span.,  decline  of, 
and  Mesta,  ii.  737  6-738  a,  iii.  574  a ; Teutonic, 
Tacitus  on,  iii.  511  d ; Transhumance, 
migrations  of  cattle,  iii.  573  d,  574  a ; T. 
Tdsseb’s  600  Points,  iiL  596  6 ; Varro  on, 

iii.  612  6 ; J.  Worlidge  on,  iii.  680  ae ; A. 
Yarranton  on,  iii.  681  d ; A.  Young  on,  i. 
90  a,  ii.  322  d,  814  d,  iii.  84  6,  685  bed,  687  d, 

688  cd. Agriculture,  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  27  d, 

ii.  320  a ; Hide,  ii.  304  6c,  508  d,  iii.  629  c ; 
Von  Maurer’s  theory  of  Mark,  i.  25  d,  359 

а,  ii.  694  a ; F.  Seebohm’s  theory  of  Roman  Villa, 

i.  25  d,  26  a,  359  6,  ii.  695  6. ^Board  of 

Agriculture,  1793,  i.  29  6,  156  d-157  c ; 1889, 
i.  29  d,  157  c-158  a. Chambers  of  Agri- 

culture, Organization,  i.  257  cd,  258  a ; 

and  Taxation,  i.  258  6. Agiuculture, 

Conversion  of  Arable  to  Pasture,  15th  and 
16th  centy.,  i.  28  d,  153  ah,  260  d,  406  d-407 

б,  710  6,  ii.  28  cd,  320  cd,  686  d,  iii.  560  d ; 

Present  day,  i.  49  d,  50  a,  407  c. Agricul- 

ture in  England,  medvl.  Church,  i.  282  d ; 
Depopulation,  14th  centy.,  i.  552  a ; Im- 
provements, 18th  centy.,  i.  29  ah  ; before 
Industrial  Revolution,  ii.  399  6 ; Natural 
tendency  of,  i.  49  cd ; after  Norman  Conquest, 

i.  28  6 ; Progress,  17th  centy.,  i.  28  d,  29  a ; 

changes  under  Tudors  i.  28  d,  261  6,  722  a. 

Agriculture,  Fr.,  C.  G.  de  L.  de  Malesherbes 
on?  ii.  666  6 ; S.  le  P.  Vauban  on  demession, 

1707,  i.  583  a. Agriculture,  Ind.,  Ryot,  iii. 

343  d,  344  ac  ; Tribal,  iii.  681  a. Agricul- 

ture, Intensive  Cultivation,  illustn.  of  Law 
of  Dimin.  returns,  ii.  424  d ; S.  P.  Gasser  on, 

ii.  187  c ; compd.  with  Nomadic,  ii.  424  a ; 

econ.  justiOcation  for  Property  in  land,  ii. 
424  cd ; and  Rent,  iii.  283  d ; Rotation  of 
crops,  drainage  and  dressing,  ii.  424  6c. Ag- 

riculture, Medvl.,  Day  work,  i.  485  d ; 
Walter  of  Henley  on,  ii.  299  6c  ; Lammas  or 
communable  lands,  i.  24  a,  ii.  58  a,  541  d, 
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- 542  b,  559  c,  iii.  538  d ; importance  of 
Plough-team,  i.  551  d,  ii.  58  b,  iii.  118  a ; 
Precarise,  i.  25  b,  ii.  684  c,  iii.  287  a,  383  a, 
625  a ; Virgate,  i.  25  a,  ii.  52  d,  58  b,  685  a, 
iii.  439  c,  625  a,  629  c ; Week-work,  i.  25  b, 

ii.  58  a,  139  d,  188  c,  684  c,  iii.  287  a,  383  a, 
439  c,  662  be  ; Yardland,  ii.  58  b,  559  c,  684  c, 

iii.  681  a. ^Agriculture,  Eoman,  Latifuud- 

ium,  ii.  543  a,  569  bed  ; Slave  system,  iL  28  a, 
iii.  385  c ; Tributarius,  iii.  581  d ; Villa,  i. 

26  a,  27  e. ^Agriculture,  Systems  of,  All- 

mend,  i.  23  d,  3^61  a ; Collective,  i.  22  cd ; 
Crofters,  Scot.,  i.  23  d ; Enclosures,  i.  23  b, 
24  b,  28  d,  29  be,  32  d,  52  b,  157  b,  260  d, 
359  d,  407  ab,  5515,  552  be,  709  d-712  a,  ii. 
320  cd,  321  o5,  335  a,  686  d ; Farming,  ii. 

27  d-32  a,  738  a ; Feudal,  Fr.  and  Eng.,  ii. 

28  be  ; Manor,  i.  24  d,  25  ab,  28  ab,  37  c,  359 
be,  447  6-448  6,  ii.  171  a,  683  d-687  a,  iii. 
273  c ; Mark,  i.  25  d,  359  a,  iL  693  c-695  6 ; 
Metayage,  ii.  1 c,  28  a,  504  d,  738  a,  759  d ; 
Mir,  i.  22  d,  360  e,  361  a,  413  6,  ii.  774  cd, 
iii.  21  d ; Open  field,  i.  24  bed,  25  c,  ii.  57  d ; 
Three  field,  ii.  57  d,  171  a,  299  c,  609  6, 
iii.  Id,  118  b,  538  be,  629  c ; Tribal,  or  Celtic, 
i.  26  be,  27  d,  47  6,  178  ab,  ii.  28  a,  iii.  581  6c; 
Two-field,  ii.  57  d,  299  c,  iii.  538  cd,  629  c ; 
Village  communities,  India  and  Java,  i.  23 
bed,  360  c,  361  a,  iii.  690  6. 

Aliens  : Aubaine,  droit  d’,  i.  68  abc  ; Detrac- 
tion, droit  de,  i.  68  6c,  572  cd  ; Disabilities 

of,  i.  31  d,  587  d. Aliens,  Naturalization 

of,  i.  32  a,  ii.  442  d,  iii.  5 d ; Intermediate  class, 
iii.  6 6 ; under  Merc.  Syst. , iii.  6 ab,  629  a ; 
U.S.A.,  effects  on  Eur.  countries,  iii.  6 c-7  c. 
Alison,  Sir  A. , on  contracted  Curr.  : i.  32  ab. 
Allmend,  Switz. : i.  23  d,  361  a. 

Allowance  Syst.  Poor  Law,  ill  effects  : i.  33  6- 
34  6,  ii.  208  d,  iii.  156  c. 

Althusius,  J.  : on  Society,  origin  of,  i.  36  cd  ; 

Trade,  State  reguln.  of,  i.  37  a. 

Altruism  and  Self-Interest : i.  37  6,  iii.  375  6. 
American  Companies : i.  330  a,  ii.  556  d,  557  a. 
American  Sch. : on  Laissez-faire,  ii.  539  a-540 
6 ; Optimism  and  Protn.,  H.  C.  CiVKET,  i.  38 
a,  226  c,  ii.  289  d,  290  a ; Protection,  H. 
CLA.T,  i.  37  d,  38  a,  305  a. 

Amortisation:  or  Sinking  Fund,  i.  38  6 ; J.  de 
Witt  on,  iii.  670  d. 

Analytical  Meth.,  and  Synthetic : i.  38  cd,  ii. 
744  6c,  iii.  507  abc. 

Anarchism  : M.  Bakounin,  i.  38  d,  84  6 ; J.  Q. 
Fichte,  ii.  56  a ; W.  Godwin,  ii.  217  c,  218  a ; 
extreme  form  of  Individualism,  ii.  389  cd,  iii. 
478  6 ; and  International  Working  Men’s 
Assoc.,  i.  38  d,  39  a,  ii.  453  ab ; compd.  with 
Nihilism,  iii.  21  c ; Prino.  of,  i.  39  6c ; J. 
Proudhon,  iii.  237  c ; compd.  with  Socialism, 
iii.  431  d ; Max  SrmNER  (C.  Schmidt),  iiL  478  6. 
Anderson,  J.,  on  Rent : i.  39  d,  40  a,  734  6,  iii. 
145  c,  288  a. 

Annuity : Analysis  of,  i.  41  c ; Consolidated  or 
Consols,  i.  390  c ; Deadweight,  i.  486  6c ; 
and  Interest,  i.  40  d ; B.  B.  Sudden  on,  iii. 
486  6 ; Taxation  on,  i.  416;  Tontine,  iii. 

648  6c. Annuity,  Life,  A.  Demoivbe  on,  i. 

645  cd,  ii.  416  ab  ; series  of  Endowments,  ii. 
412  6-413  a;  J.  Finlaison.  ii.  83  c ; F. 


Maberes  on,  iL  706  cd;  J.  de  Wnr  on,  L 545  a, 

657  6,  iL  411  c,  iiL  671  a. Terminable 

Annuities,  Hist,  of,  L 188  6,  iiL  407  6,  530  rf, 
531  a ; Investment  in,  L 41  d ; Not  negoti- 
able, iiL  530  6c ; compd.  with  Perpetual,  L 
41  d,  42  ab,  iii.  531  6. 

Anti-Com-Law  League  : L 42  cd,  736  6 ; effect 
on  F.  Bastiat,  L 123  6 ; opposed  by  Chartism, 
i.  272  a ; and  Free  Tr^e,  iL  148  cd ; and 
Manchester  Sch.,  iL  678  d. 

Antoninus,  St.  : on  Int.  and  Usury,  L 43  a ; 
Wealth,  ii.  461  6c. 

A posteriori  meth.  : L 43  6,  iL  744  o6. 

Appleton,  N.  : on  Bank,  national,  L 13  d ; 
Wages,  i.  44  a. 

Apportionment : of  Benefits  and  burdens,  L 44  d 
45  a ; Rent,  i.  44  be. 

Apprenticeship  : and  Articles,  L 59  d ; P^ 
Coke  on,  L 318  d ; and  Gilds,  L 45  cd,  430  o ; 
and  Restms.  on  Labour,  iiL  298  a ; Statute 
of,  i.  45  d-47  a,  318  d,  430  a,  iL  4 d,  241  o6,  530 
cd,  591  6,  iii.  563  c ; and  Trades  Unions,  L 45 
d,  46  ^ iL  400  d,  iii.  298  a,  563  e,  572  d. 

A priori  meth. : i.  47  d,  iL  744  ab,  iiL  146  a ; J. 

5.  Mill,  L 383  6,  ii.  757  6c ; D.  Ricardo,  L 47  d. 

Aquinas,  St.  Thomas  : on  Charity,  L 48  d ; 

Government,  i.  49  6 ; Infl.  on  econ.  thought, 
i.  48  a,  ii.  500  c ; on  Int.  and  Usury,  L 49 
ab,  479  cd,  ii.  461 6,  iii.  528  6 ; Jus  nature,  L 
48  6,  ii.  498  6,  499  a ; Property,  L 48  6 ; 
Slavery,  L 48  d ; Taxation,  i.  49  6 ; Trade, 
L 49  a. 

Arbitration  : compd.  with  Conciliation,  L 385 
c ; Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  L 51  d,  385  6c, 
389  6c,  iii.  239  6c,  558  d ; Diffic.  of,  L 51  bed  ; 
Legal  provision  for,  i.  46  c,  51  d ; Meth.  of,  L 
51  c ; Referee,  iii.  273  c. 

Aristotle  : on  Colonies,  L 55  c ; conception  of 
Econ.  Sci.,  i.  53  d,  279  d,  280  a,  iiL  113  d, 
143  cd  ; on  Int.  and  Usuiw,  L 54  d,  iL  429  d ; 
Jus  naturale,  iL  498  a ; Money,  L 54  cd,  55  6, 
766  6,  ii.  796  6,  iii.  143  c ; Monopoly,  L 55  e ; 
defence  of  Property,  L 55  c,  iiL  281  6 ; on 
origin  of  Society,  L 5.5  abc,  iii.  114  a ; Trade, 
L 54  d ; theory  of  Value,  i.  54  e,  55  6,  762  d, 
765  6 ; on  Wages,  i.  54  d ; Wealth.  L 54  o6, 
iiL  21  6c,  102  c. 

Arithmetic,  Political : and  Demography  i., 
57  a ; T.  R Malthus  L 57  a ; Sir  W.  Petty,  L 
65  d,  56  o6,  7316c,  iii.  99  6 ; and  Physiocrats  L 
56  d ; study  of  Population,  department  of  P.  E^ 
L 56  6d,  iiL  163  a;  L A J.  Quetklbt,  L 57  o, 
iii.  247  d ; J.  P.  Susskilch,  i.  57  o,  iiL  602  6. 

Arithmetical  Ratio,  and  T.  R.  Malthus  : L 67 

6,  ii.  196  d,  668  d. 

Armed  Neutrality,  and  English  Trade : i.  57 
cd,  397  a,  iii.  39  d,  68  6. 

Arrangement : Deed  ofi  and  Bankruptcy,  L 
68  be,  116  d,  627  a ; crit.  of  Law  of,  i.  529  a ; 
Liquidation  under,  compd.  with  Bankruptcy 
Act,  i.  528  cd. 

Art^l : i.  69  be,  413  6,  iii.  342  c. 

Artisan : D.  Diderot’s  def.  of,  i.  677  d. — - 
Artisan,  raedvl.,  and  Gilds,  i.  60  6 ; and 
Laud,  i.  32  c. 

Assignat : P.  J.  Cambon  on  redemption  of,  i. 
206  d ; in  Revolution.  Fr.,  an  Inconvertible 
Curr.,  i.  63  abed,  206  cd,  ii.  380  6,  iii.  303  cd. 
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Ateliers  Nationaux  : L.  Blanc’s',  closed  by  H. 
Dussabd,  i.  655  d ; and  Right  to  Labour,  i. 
66  a,  iii.  312  a,  432  c ; and  Socialism,  i.  66  b, 
154  ab,  iii.  432  c ; and  P.  E.  Thomas,  iii.  635  a. 
Attwood,  T.  : on  Bimetallism,  i.  67  d ; and 
Birmingham  Sch.,  i.  67  bd ; Curr.  scheme,  and 
Chartism,  i.  271  d ; on  high  Prices,  i.  67  5 ; 
on  evils  of  Resumption,  i.  67  c,  ii.  795  c,  iii.  60  c. 
Audit : of  Banks,  i.  70  d;  Charity,  i.  70  cd  ; 
Exchequer,  i.  70  be,  71  d-72  b ; Jnt.-Stk. 
Co.,  i.  70  a ; Railways,  i.  70  b,  71  a. 
Augustinis,  M.  de,  on  theory  of  "Value  : i.  72  cd. 
Austrian  Sch. : and  Deductive  Meth.,  i.  73 
ab  ; and  Diffic.  of  attainment,  i.  582  a ; and 
Final  Utility,  i.  73  b,  ii.  61  a,  692  a ; and 
Future  Goods  and  Services,  ii.  172  a ; and 
Italian  Sch.,  ii.  468  d ; and  Value,  i.  73  a, 
735  c,  763  d,  iii.  608  al. 

Average : Maritime,  and  Adjustment,  Aver- 
age, i.  9 cd,  74  d-75  c,  iii.  64  d ; or  Mean, 
use  of,  ii.  386  d,  718  c ; in  Statistics,  use  and 
misuse,  i.  74  be,  iii.  468  d. 

Babbage,  C.  : on  Cheapness,  effects  of,  i.  76  6 ; 
Division  of  Labour',  i.  76  6,  609  b ; Machin- 
ery and  Tool,  econ.  functions  of,  i.  76  c,  77  a, 
iu.  549  b ; Manufacture,  i.  76  b,  77  a,  ii.  689 
ab,  iii.  292  b ; Method  of  P.  E.,  i.  75  d,  76  a; 
Residual  and  waste  products,  iii.  292  b ; 
Statistics,  i.  75  6. 

Bacon,  F.  : on  Colonies,  i.  76  cd-,  Neio  Atlantis, 
iii.  602  d,  603  a. 

Bagehot,  W.  : on  Banking,  Eng.  one -reserve 
syst.,  iD^OS  c;  Banks,  functions  of,  i.  79  c; 
Employers,  i.  705  6 ; Eng.  Const.,  i.  81  d, 
193  d,  194  a ; -Laissez-faire,  ii.  536  e ; Money 
Market,  i.  81  o6  ; Money,  universal,  i.  81  be  ; 
P.  E.  as  deductive  sci.,  appl.  to  advanced 
societies,  i.  79  d,  80  abd,  735  b,  ii.  536  c,  747  a, 
iii.  135  cd,  277  cd ; P.  E.,  Postulates  of, 
transferability  of  capital  and  labour,  ii.  450  a, 
iii.  148  cd ; Silver,  deprec.  of,  and  Bimetall- 
ism, i.  81  c ; Suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  Bank  of  Fr.,  ii.  793  a. 

Bailey,  S.  : on  Distance  in  time,  i.  593  d ; 
Rent,  theory  of,  i.  82  d ; Value,  theory  of,  i. 

82  cd,  ii.  456  b,  755  d,  756  6. 

Baines  family  : i.  83  5-84  a. Baines,  Sir  E.,  on 

Education,  national,  i.  83  d ; Free  Trade,  i. 

83  c. 

B.alance  of  Trade : i.  84  6-88  6,  352  c,  724  c,  ii. 
727  c ; N.  Barbon  on,  i.  87  6,  120  cd,  iii.  528  c ; 
G.  Berkeley  on,  i.  87  d ; E.  Burke  on,  i.  88  6, 
195  6 ; R.  Cantillon  on,  i.  87  6 ; J.  Cary  on, 

i.  230  6 ; Sir  J.  Child,  i.  87  d,  277  c ; C.  Dave- 
nant  on,  i.  87  d,  484  6 ; J.  L.  Foster  on,  ii. 
121  d ; D.  Hume  on,  i.  87  ad,  732  c,  733  c,  ii. 
342  c ; Sir  K.  Maddison,  i.  723  d,  ii.  661  c ; 
V.  de  MAzagues  on,  ii.  753  6 ; E.  Misselden 
on,  i.  723  c,  ii.  779  a ; and  Money,  scarcity  in 
Middle  Ages,  i.  85  ab ; Sir  D.  North  on,  i.  87  be  ; 
D.  Ricardo  on,  i.  88  6 ; W.  von  Schroder  on, 

ii.  198  be,  iii.  365  6 ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  87  d-88  6, 

ii.  727  c,  iii.  416  ab  ; Sir  J.  Steuart  on,  i.  87  5, 

iii.  476  a ; depends  on  Total  commerce,  i.  85 
6,  ii.  824  c. 

Balsamo,  P.,  and  A.  Young’s  Annals  of  Agri- 
cvlture  : i.  90  ah. 


Bandini,  S.  a.,  on  improvement  of  Land, 
Tuseany  : i.  91  ab. 

Bankers,  medvL,  or  royal  usurers  : the  Fugoers, 
ii.  167  a ; Jews,  i.  342  c,  ii.  478  d,  638  d,  iii. 
462  a ; Lombards,  i.  342  c,  ii.  142  cd,  481  6, 
639  be,  iii.  462  a ; Medici,  Florence,  ii.  722  6- 
723  6 ; Staple  merchants,- ii.  730  6,  iii.  462  a ; 
Taula  de  Cambi,  Barcelona,  iii.  516  cd ; 
Templars,  Fr.,  ii.  730  6,  iii.  527  d. 

Banking : Bank  of  Amsterdam,  i.  104  cd,  559  d,  ii. 
227  d,  842  6 ; Australian  and  Ind.  banks,  functions 
of,  i.  97  6 ; Charitable  mantes,  15th  centy.,  and 
monts  de  piete,  i.  213  d,  ii.  663  cd,  810  d- 
812  6,  iii.  82  a;  banking  and  Commerce,  N. 
Magens  on,  ii.  662  d;  Co-operative,  i.  109  a- 

110  c,  412  d,  iii.  366  a ; Baron  Corvaia,  i. 
432  c ; Credit  bank,  M.  Lewis’  scheme,  ii. 
601  ab  ; Departmental,  P.  Esterno  on,  i.  765  6; 
Deposit,  A.  Gallatin  on,  ii.  179  6 ; Discount, 
Minimum  rate  of,  ii.  768  d,  769  a ; Banks, 
early  Eur.,  i.  103  c ; J.  Francis  on  hist,  of, 

ii.  128  c ; Fr.  conception  of,  i.  98  d ; Functions 
of,  i.  79  c,  91  d ; Bank  of  Genoa,  i.  104  ab, 
559  d,  ii.  601  d,  735  c,  iii.  690  c;  Bank  of 
Germany,  gov.  of,  i.  99  6 ; Bank  of  Hamburg, 
i.  105  a-106  6,  559  d;  Bank  of  Irel.and, 
privileges  of,  i.  96  d,  97  a ; Irish  banks,  i.  96  6- 
97  a ; Jnt.-stk.  banks,  and  J.  W.  Gilbart,  ii. 
208  a -,  Land  banks,  Ger.,  i.  106  d-108  d,  iii. 
251  cd,  366  a ; Bank  of  Middelburg,  i.  106  c ; 
National  bank,  R.  Murray  on,  ii.  842  6 ; 
Origin  of  banking,  i.  93  cd  ; Post-office  banks, 
i.  Ill  6c,  ii.  538  a,  iii.  175  d;  Provincial,  i. 
93d-94d;  BanlrofRotterdam,  i.  106c;  C.Saint- 
Aubin  on,  iii.  345  a ; Savings-banks,  i.  110  c- 

111  d,  334  d,  649  bed,  ii.  278  d;  State  bank, 
A.  Yarranton  on,  iii.  682  a ; Sir  J.  Steuart 
on  theory  of,  iii.  476  a ; Bank  Stock,  1694- 
1703,  J.  Houghton’s  register  of,  ii.  333  6 ; 
Bank  of  Sweden,  i.  104  6c ; Bank  of  "Yenice, 
i.  103  d,  104  a,  559  d ; Banks,  G.  A.  Zerbi  on, 

iii.  690  c. Bank  Act  of  1844,  suspn.  of, 

and  Crisis  of  1847,  i.  459  a,  461  a ; Crit.  of, 

i.  466  a,  735  c;  and  Curr.  doctr.,  i.  113  d, 
407  d,  472  cd,  623  c ; Effects,  i.  459  a,  463  6 ; 
and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  ii.  600  6 ; S.  J.  Loyd  on, 

ii.  647  6 ; and  Money,  ii.  795  d;  W.  Newmarch 
on,  iii.  18  a ; and  Sir  R.  Peel,  iii.  87  6c ; T. 

Tooke  on,  iii.  648  d,  649  a. ^Bank  Assets, 

Bill  of  Exchange,  ii.  609  d ; Liquid  : Cash, 
Money  at  call,  gov.  Secs.,  ii.  609  c ; Loans, 

advances,  and  premises,  ii.  609  c. ^Banks, 

Canada,  Branch  syst.,  i.  102  ab  ; Chartered, 

i.  101  ab-.  Const,  and  powers,  i.  101  a6  ; Hist, 
of,  i.  100  6-101  a ; Note  issue,  i.  101  6-102  a. 
^Banks  of  Deposit,  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, i.  559  d ; Athens  and  Rome,  i.  559  d ; 
under  Commonwealth,  S.  Lambe  on,  ii.  541  c ; 

MedvL,  i.  559  d ; U.S.A.,  i.  103  ab. Bank 

Deposits,  Canada,  i.  102  c;  Eng,,  i.  94  d ; 
Int.  on,  i.  94  d ; Irek,  i.  97  a ; Popular  banks, 
Italy,  i.  110  6;  Savings-banks,  i.  Ill  a6c ; 

Scot.,  i.  95  d. Bank  of  England,  Bill  business 

of,  i.  142  a ; and  sale  of  gold  Bullion,  ii.  224 
cd  ; H.  Chamberlen’s  opposition  to,  i.  267  ab, 

ii.  563  d ; functions  in  Clearing  syst.,  i.  92  d, 
306  d,  308  6,  309  d,  ii.  647  d ; position  in 
Crisis  of  1890,  i.  464  bed  ; Deposits  in,  i.  92  d ; 
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Functions,  i.  92  6,  93  a ; Gov.  of,  i.  92  «Z  ; and 
Mercers’  Co.,  ii.  729  6 ; and  Eng.  Merchants, 

ii.  731  b ; and  Money  Market,  ii.  797  bd,  798 
abc ; and  Panic,  i.  463  ab  ; hist,  of  Reserve  in, 

i.  92  b,  94  b,  iii.  291  ac  ; Reserves,  1857,  1866, 
1890,  i.  465  b ; Rest,  iii.  295  be  ; D.  Ricakdo’s 
crit.  of,  iiL  308  d ; Suspension  of  specie 

payments  by,  i.  92  b,  iii.  501  abc. Bank  of 

Eng.,  Foundation  of,  Econ.  effects,  i.  728  c ; 

M.  Godfeey,  ii.  216  c,  274  d ; Haxipax,  Earl 
of,  ii.  274  d ; W.  Paterson,  ii.  274  d,  576  b, 

iii.  78  c. Bank  of  Fr.,  Bill  business  of,  i. 

142  b ; Branch  syst.,  i.  97  98  a ; Gov.  of, 

i.  97  be  ; Reform  o^  proposed  by  D.  Laffitte, 

ii.  533  a. ^Mortgage  Banks,  Arguments  for 

and  against,  ii.  823  d ; Credit  Poncier,  Fr., 

i.  108  6,  454  6-455  6,  ii.  823  c ; ordinary  Jnt.- 
Stk.,  ii.  823  cd ; assoc,  of  Landowners,  Ger., 
i.  107  a,  ii.  822  cd ; public  Loans  on  security 
of  Land,  Eng.,  ii.  823  6 ; Mortgage  Debenture 
Act,  ii.  823  d ; State,  Ger.,  i.  108  d,  ii.  822  d- 
823  6. — Bank  Note,  Convertibility  of,  i. 
407  d ; Denominations  of,  discussed,  i.  548 
cd ; A.  Hamilton  on,  ii.  277  c ; regarded  as 
Money,  ii.  791  cd ; infl.  on  Prices,  i.  453  c. 

Bank  Note  Circ.,  Advantages  of,  iii.  26  6 ; 

Canada  1867,  i.  100  d ; Canada,  present  day, 
i.  101  c,  102  c ; Eng.,  i.  94  ab,  112  ab ; Fr., 
i.  97  d,  98  c,  112  d ; Ger.,  i.  99  a,  112  d ; Hist, 
of,  iii.  26  ab ; Irel.,  i.  97  a,  112  d ; Scot.,  i. 
95  c,  112  d ; Sweden,  i.  99  c,  113  6 ; U.S.A.,  i. 

99  c,  113  a-114  6. Bank  Note  Issue,  N. 

Biddle  on,  U.S.A.,  i.  139  d ■,  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
Curr.  doctr.,  i.  113  d,  472  cd ; Restms.  on, 
i.  93  d,  113  cd ; Restms.  on,  Ger.,  i.  99  6 ; D. 

Ricardo  and  A.  Smith  on,  i.  113  c. ^Bank 

Note,  One  Pound,  G.  J.  Goschen’s  proposal 

1892,  iii.  35  d ; Irel.  and  Scot.,  iii.  35  c. 

Banks,  Popular,  Ger.,  i.  109  abc  ; Italy,  i.  109 

d-110  c. Banking  Reserve,  W.  Bagehot  on 

Eng.  one -reserve  syst.,  ii.  798  c;  Bill  as,  i. 
141  6 ; Canada,  i.  102  a ; proportion  to 
Deposits,  iii.  291  c ; effects  of  Eng.  s}^st.  on, 

i.  94  6 ; Ger.,  i.  99  o6  ; D.  Ricardo  on,  iii. 
291  a ; Silver  as,  i.  147  6 ; U.S.A..  i.  103  a. 

Banking,  anc.  Roman,  Argentarii,  i.  52  d, 

170  c,  559  d,  ii.  726  d ; Mensarius,  i.  559  d, 

ii.  726  d. Banking,  Sc.,  i.  95  a-96  6 ; Bank 

of  Scot,  founded  by  J/  Holland,  ii.  324  be ; 
Branch  syst.,  i.  95  <7 ; banks.  Chartered,  i. 

100  ab. ^Banking,  U.S.A.,  J.  E.  Bollman 

on,  i.  162  c ; T.  R.  Dew  on,  i.  573  d ; Free,  ii. 
133  cd ; Suffolk  syst,  N.  Hall  on,  ii.  273  c. 
Banks,  U.S.A.,  National,  i.  102  d-103  5 ; 

N.  Appleton  on  functions  of,  i.  43  d;  and 
Exchange,  internal,  i.  777  d ; W.  M.  Gouge 
on,  ii.  235  a ; J.  J.  Knox  on,  ii.  512  a. 

Bankruptcy:  Board  of  Trade,  i.  117  a;  and 
Book-keeping,  i.  165  d ; Cessio  bonorum, 
Roman  law,  i.  114  6 ; Debtor’s  summons, 
i.  506  c;  Deed  of  Arrangement,  i.  58  6, 116  d, 
527  a ; Discharge,  i.  589  o6  ; Dividend,  i. 
607  d ; Eng.  law  of,  i.  116  6-118  d,  ii.  448  cd, 

iii.  238  c,  239  6 ; Fraudulent  conveyance  and 
Fraudulent  preference,  ii.  132  cd;  Joint 
debtors,  ii.  4856c ; Official  receiver,  iii.  33  6 ; 
Onerous  property,  iii.  36  a ; Sequestra- 
tion, Sc.  law.  i.  114  d-115  d. 


Barron,  N.:  on  Balance  of  Trade,  L 87  6, 120  cd, 

iii.  528  c ; Credit,  L 120  a ; and  Insurance, 
fire,  ii.  410  6 ; on  Interest,  L 120  o6  ; Land 
Banks,  L 119  a,  120  d,  iL  564  d;  Money,  L 
119  d,  121  a,  728  d ; Rent,  L 119  6;  Tr^e, 
i.  119  c,  120  6,  731  d ; Value,  L 119  cd,  120  a, 
121  a,  ii.  456  a. 

Barter  : mod.  form  o^  Clearing,  L 122  6 ; dii-t. 
from  Exchange,  L 122  c ; Inconveniences  of, 
i.  122  a ; and  Kind,  payments  in,  iL  504  cd  ; 
and  Truck  syst. , iiL  583  d,  586  a. 

Bastiat,  F.  : J.  E.  Cairnes’  crit  ot,  L 124  6 ; on 
econ.  Harmonies,  L 4 d,  123  d,  124  a,  674  d. 
675  a,  iL  288c-289  a ; F.  Lassalle’s  crit  oL  L 
124  c ; on  Liberty,  L 123  cd,  675  a,  iL  289  a ; 
Optimism  of,  L 124  ac,  ii.  158  6,  289  c ; on 
Population,  T.  R.  Malthub’  theory,  iL  268  d ; 
on  Rent,  D.  Ricardo’s  theory,  iL  288  d : 
doctrine  of  Services,  L 124  6,  iL  ^6  6c,  iiL  96  c ; 
on  Value,  L 124  6,  764  a,  iL  256  6c,  288  cd ; on 
Wealth,  iL  256  cd. 

Baudeau,  N.  : crit.  of  E.  B.  de  Condillac,  L 
746  d ; articles  in  Ephem^rides,  L 125  be, 
744  a,  745  c. 

Baudi,  C.  di  V.,on  landed  Property,  Italy:  L 125  cd. 
Baxter,  R.  D.  : on  National  Debt,  L 126  cd; 

Brit  Taxation,  i.  126  6c. 

Beccaria,  C.  B.  : on  Division  of  Labour,  L 
127  d,  ii.  464  a ; “Greatest  happiness  of  greatest 
number,’’  i.  127  d ; anticipation  of  T.  R 
Malthus,  i.  127  d ; on  power  of  Self-Int.  in 
mod.  world,  L 128  a ; anticipation  of  A Smith, 
i.  127  d,  iL  464  a. 

Benefice : Advowsons,  L 5 a,  130  6c ; Land 
Tenures,  medvL,  i.  130  ab. 

Benevolences  : voluntary  Grants,  L 130  d ; 

Morton’s  Fork  and  Taxation,  iL  825  6. 
Bentham,  j.  : on  Bounties,  i.  131  d ; Colonies, 
i.  131  d ; Education,  L 133  c ; Final  Utility, 
i.  133  6 ; “ Greatest  happiness  of  greatest 
number,’’  i.  132  d ; F.  Hutcheson’s  anticipa- 
tion of,  i.  132  d,  ii.  347  a ; on  Individualism, 
L 133  o6  ; Int.  and  Usury,  i.  131  ab,  ii.  433  d ; 
Laissez-faire,  i.  133  6,  ii.  535  cd  ; econ. 
functions  of  Machinery,  L 132  6 ; National 
Debt,  i.  132  a;  P.  E.,  Art  and  sci.  of,  L 131  d ; 
Poor  Law,  i.  131  c,  iii.  158  a ; Population, 
i.  132  a;  Prison  Labour,  iii.  207  d;  Projectors 
and  industrial  progress,  i.  131  6 ; Property, 

iii.  232  a ; infl.  on  D.  Ricardo,  i.  133  6,  iii. 
305  a ; compd.  with  A.  Smith  as  philosopher, 
i.  132  d,  133  a;  on  Taxation,  i.  132  a;  his 
form  of  Utilitarianism,  i.  131  c,  132  d ; on 
Wealth,  national,  sources  of,  i.  182  6. 

Bequest : chief  Eur.  countries,  i.  134  6c,  iii.  669  a ; 
Feudal  law,  i.  133  d,  iii.  668  6 ; Roman  Law,  i. 

133  d,  iii.  667  c. 

Berkeley,  G.  : on  Balance  of  Trade,  i.  87  d ; 
Money,  conventional  char.  of.i.  135  a ; Popula- 
tion, i.  135  6 ; the  Querist,  i.  134  d,  732  a,  iL 
35  d;  on  Unproductive  Consumption,  i. 

134  d ; Wealth,  theory  of,  i.  134  d. 

Besold.  C.  : on  Int.  and  Usury,  i.  136  a ; 

functions  of  Statistics,  i.  135  d. 

Betterment : and  Local  gov.,  i.  136  cd,  ii.  547  d ; 
Objections  to,  i.  137  c-138  d ; Taxation  on 
Increment,  unearned,  ii.  383  c. 

Bill : Accommodation,  i.  6 cd  ; Blank  credit, 
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1.  155  h ; Council,  Ind.,  i.  442  a-443  a,  776  d ; 
Cross  drawing,  i.  468  b ; Decrg.  use  of,  i. 

141  cd]  Donuciled,  i.  632  5;  of  Entry: 
Customs  duties,  i.  742  be ; Exchequer,  i. 

784  bed,  ii.  275  db,  iii.  3 d,  464  a ; of  accom- 
modation, Kite,  i.  468  b,  iL  508  a \ as  banking 
Reserve,  i.  141  b ; drawn  at  Sight,  iii.  394  d ; 
Treasury,  iii.  3 d,  579  b. — Bill  Broking, 
Discount  houses  and  Money  market,  i. 

142  ae,  ii  797  ed ; compd.  with  Exchange 
broker,  i.  140  d,  141  a,  778  be ; Meth.  of  i. 

1 40  d,  1 4 1 a. Bill  of  Exchange,  Acceptance 

of,  i.  6 6,  144  o6  ; Allonge,  i.  32  c;  as  banking 
Assets,  ii.  609  d ; Blank  endorsement,  i. 
155  6;  and  Cheques,  i.  273  c-274  c ; Com- 
mercial Instr.,  i.  142  d,  346  ab ; instr.  of 
Credit,  L 145  ab,  453  a ; Curr.,  mercantile,  i. 
144  c ; Date  of  Drawing,  i.  482  ed  ; Days  of 
Grace,  i.  144  d,  485  d ; Delegation,  i.  537  d ; 
Delivery,  i.  538  c ; Discount  on,  i.  589  d ; 
Drawee  and  Drawer,  L 6 6,  143  6-144  d,  640  d ; 
Drawer  dist.  fr.  Maker  of  Promissory  Note, 
i.  145  a,  ii.  664  d,  iii.  228  6 ; Due  Date,  i. 
648  ab ; C.  Eiuebt  on,  i.  690  a ; Enfacement, 

i.  715  6 ; Eng.  and  Fr.  law  of,  i.  143  ed  ; 
Estoppel,  L 756  6 ; Fictitious  payee,  ii.  56  c ; 
Functions  of,  i.  143  o6  ; position  of  Holder  of, 

ii.  319  cd ; payment  for  Honour,  ii.  330  6 ; 
Indorser,  i.  144  6 ; Inland  and  foreign,  functions 
of,  i.  142  d ; Maturity  for,  i.  144  d,  ii.  713  c ; 
and  Moratory  law,  ii.  814  c ; Negotiable 
Instr.,  ii.  409  6c,  iii.  15  o6 ; Noting  of,  iii. 
27  a ; Order,  payable  to,  iii.  39  be  ; Origin  of, 

i.  143  6 ; Payee,  iii.  82  c ; Procuration  by 
signature,  iii.  209  a ; Protest,  iii.  236  d ; 
Qualified  acceptance,  iii.  244  a ; Recourse, 

iii.  272  o ; Stamp  duties  on,  i.  143  d,  iii.  456  6, 
523  c ; Title  to,  affected  by  forgery,  i.  144  d ; 

Usance,  iii.  600  d. Bill  of  Lading,  i.  145  6 ; 

Indorsee  of,  i.  145  c. ^Bill  of  Sale,  i.  145  d ; 

Hypothecation  and,  ii.  348  a. 

Bimetallism  : and  Alternative  Stan.,  i.  36  6 ; 
T.  Aitwood  on,  i.  67  d ; W.  Bagehot  on,  i. 
81  e ; Dutch  Sch.  on,  i.  658  d ; in  Eng.,  i. 

147  a,  735  c,  iL  221  c ; and  Exchange,  interna- 
tional, i.  148  o6  ; in  Fr.,  i.  147  6 ; and  attitude 
of  Great  Brit.,  ii.  787  6c  ; in  Greece  and  Rome, 

ii.  221  ab ; A.  Hamilton  on,  ii.  277  c ; S.  D. 
Hoeton  on,  ii.  332  ed,  796  a ; W.  Huskisson 
on,  iL  346  c ; W.  S.  Jevons  on,  i.  36  a,  147  ed, 

148  d,  149  6,  ii.  476  cd  ; and  Latin  Union,  i. 
36  a,  146  d,  147  c,  149  a,  ii.  573  d ; J.  T.ockb 
on  Stan,  of  Value,  i.  147  a ; W.  C.  Mees  on, 

i.  657  d,  ii.  724  o6  ; J.  S.  Mill  on  double  Stan., 

ii.  761  6 ; compd.  with  Monometallism,  i. 
146  d,  ii.  801  bed  ; and  Sir  I.  Newton,  iii.  19  d ; 
and  Panic,  iL  303  d ; and  Prices,  i.  149  6 ; G. 
ScAEUFFi  on,  ii.  462  6,  808  d,  iii.  360  c ; E. 
Seyd  on,  ii.  795  d,  iii.  389  d ; Unrated  syst., 

ii.  221  be  ; in  U.S.A.,  i.  149  ab  ; F.  A.  Walker, 

iii.  650  a;  L.  F.  M.  R.  Wolowski,  i.  276  d,  ii. 
796  a,  iii.  672  ab. — Bimetallism  and  Gold, 
Stan,  of  1816,  i.  147  ab ; infl.  on  Value  of,  i. 

148  cd,  iL  222  a. Bimetallism,  Monetary 

Conferences  called  on,  Brussels  1892  by  U.S.  A., 
ii.  786  abed  ; Paris  1878  by  U.S.A.,  ii.  785  abe  ; 
Paris  1881  by  Fr.  and  U.S. A.,  ii.  441  6, 

785  d. Bimetallism  and  Money,  Legal 


tender,  i.  147  d ; Price  of,  ii.  795  a. 

Bimetallism  and  Silver,  Price  of,  i.  1 48  cd  ; 
Prodn.  of,  i.  148  c. 

Birth-rate  : Causes  affecting,  i.  150  6c  ; compd. 
with  Death-rate,  i.  150  d,  493  d,  494  a ; and 
incr.  of  Population,  i.  150  d. 

Black  Death : and  Land,  cultivation  of,  i.  153  ab, 
261  a,  407  ab,  710  6,  ii.  320  6c;  effect  on 
Population,  i.  152  ab,  288  6 ; and  Prices,  ii. 
21  d,  iii.  190  d,  191  a ; and  Rent,  Labour,  i. 
28  c,  152  6c,  261  a,  407  a,  iii.  85  6 ; and  Wages, 

i.  28  c,  152  cd,  ii.  28  c,  240  6,  686  c,  709  c,  iii. 
191  a. 

Blanc,  J.  J.  L. : and  Ateliers  Nationaux,  i.  66 
a,  154  a,  iii.  312  a,  432  c ; and  organisation  of 
Labour,  i.  65  c,  153  d. 

Blockade  in  International  Law:  Effective, 
and  Decl.  of  Paris,  i.  520  c,  ii.  446  a,  iii.  58 
be ; Neutral  States,  i.  57  d,  156  abe,  397  a, 
52Q  c,  ii.  445  d,  446  ab ; Paper,  i.  520  c,  iii. 
58  be. 

Bodin,  j.  : on  Gov.,  i.  161  a,  iii.  29  c ; Money, 

ii.  155  6. 

Boeclbh,  j.  H.,  crit.  of  J.  Althusids  and  H. 
Grotios  : i.  161  c. 

Boilbau,  E.,  on  industries  of  Paris : i.  161  d. 
Boisguillebert,  P.  : on  Laissez-faire,  ii.  534  c ; 
Money,  ii.  1 55  6 ; precursor  of  Physiocrats, 
L 162  6. 

Bonded  warehouses  : and  Customs  duties,  i. 
164  a,  475  d ; and  Drawbacks,  i.  163  d,  ii. 
370  a ; and  Dock,  i.  612  6,  615  d,  iii.  657  c ; 
Warehousing  syst.,  i.  163  d,  475  d,  657  6. 
Book-keeping:  Balance  sheet,  i.  88  c-89  d; 
Cash-book,  information  given  by,  i.  231  ab ; 
good.  Commercial  importance  of,  i.  164  d,  165  d ; 
Debit  and  credit  side,  i.  165  «6  ; Incrementum, 
medvl.  accounts,  ii.  384  ab ; Logismography, 
new  Ital.  syst.,  i.  165  d-167  d. 

Bosanquet,  C.  : on  Bullion  Committee,  i.  169 
ab  ; Exchange,  variations  in,  i.  169  ct ; Prices, 
high,  18th  oenty.,  causes  of,  i.  169  b. 
Bottomry,  loan  on : i.  169  d-170  d ; and  anc. 
Banking,  i.  170  cd  ; and  Insurance,  Marine, 
i.  170  ab,  ii.  409  d,  430  d ; and  Respondentia 
bonds,  iii.  293  d. 

Bounties:  J.  Bentham  on,  i.  131  d;  and  J.  B. 
Colbert’s  legist,  i.  171  c ; on  Corn,  C.  Smith 
on,  iii.  424  d ; and  law  of  Dimin.  returns,  i. 
173  a ; compd.  with  Drawbacks,  i.  640  b ; 
and  Free  Trade,  i.  172  J ; and  Merc.  Syst., 
i.  353  6 ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  171  c ; Negative  tax, 
A.  A.  Cournot  on,  i.  172  cd,  446  a ; Prices, 
effects  on,  i.  174  ab,  425  cd ; Fr.  Prime,  iii. 
201  d ; D.  Ricardo  on,  i.  171  5 ; J.  B.  Say  on, 

i.  171  c ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  171  b,  173  b,  353  b, 

iii.  416  cd ; on  Sugar,  Austria,  Fr.,  and  Ger.,  i. 
172  b,  173  6-174  c ; effects  on  Trade,  i.  171  cd. 

Bourse  : or  Exchange,  i.  174  d,  767  6;  Bourse 
du  Travail,  i.  174  d. 

Bowen,  F.:  on  Laissez-faire,  ii.  539  cd;  Money, 

ii.  789  d,  798  6 ; Protn.  in  U.S.A.,  i.  175  a. 
Boycotting  : and  law  of  Conspiracy,  i.  175  c ; 

and  Restms.  on  Labour,  i.  175  c. 

Brands,  state  reguln.  of  Trade:  i.  175  d-l76  6, 

iii.  188  d. 

Bray,  J.  F.,  and  jnt.-stk.  modification  of  Society  : 
i.  177  be. 
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Bright,  J.  : and  repeal  of  Corn  Laws,  i.  179  6 ; 
and  Laissez-faire,  i.  179  6 ; and  Land  Legisl., 
Irish,  i.  179  b,  ii.  550  a. 

Brit.  S.  Afr.  Co.  : i.  19  d,  20  he,  326  d,  332  b,  ii. 
544  c. 

Broggia,  a.  ; on  Monopolies,  i.  180  c ; princ.  of 
Taxation,  i.  180  be,  ii.  463  b. 

Broker:  Bill,  i.  140  d-142  c,  778  6;  Change, 
Agents  de,  Fr.  licensed,  i.  261  d ; Exchange 
or  Foreign,  i.  140  d,  141  a,  778  be  ; Broker, 
General,  i.  180  d ; Broker,  Stock,  181  a. 

Brougham,  H.,  Lord : on  Free  Trade,  i.  181  6 ; 
Slavery,  i.  181  6. 

Bubbles : 17th  centy.,  i.  182  bed  ; South  Sea,  i. 
30  e,  183  ahe,  iii.  447  d ; Tavereel,  iii.  516  d. 

Buchanan,  D.  : crit.  of  D.  Eicardo  on  Profit  and 
Rent,  i.  184  ab ; theory  of  Wages,  i.  184  a. 

Buchbz,  P.  Y.  B.,  follower  of  C.  H.  St.  Simon  ; i. 
184  e,  ii.  157  6. 

Buckle,  T.  H.,  on  Statistics : i.  185  a.  m 

Budget : and  Finances,  Brit.,  i.  185  6-186  a,  781 
ed,  iii.  497  6 ; in  Fr.,  ii.  69  a ; Free  Trade,  i. 
187  d,  188  a ; Hist,  of,  i.  187  d-188  e ; Sup- 
plementary estimate,  i.  186  6,  iii.  488  a ; 
and  Terminable  Annuities,  i.  188  6 ; Work- 
men’s or  Family,  i.  484  d,  ii.  18  cd,  594  abc, 
iii.  674  6-679  6. 

Building  Societies  : Advances  by,  i.  188  d ; and 
Co-operation,  i.  189  c ; different  Forms  of,  i. 
189  ab  ; compd.  with  Jnt.-Stk.  Co.,  i.  189  cd  ; 
Statistics,  1870-1888,  i.  190  ab. 

Bullion : transactions,  and  Betterness,  i.  139  a ; 
and  Coin,  exchange  value  of,  i.  546  ed ; Gold, 
sale  of,  and  Bank  of  Eng.,  ii.  224  cd ; Ingot, 
ii.  407  c ; Mint  Price  of,  ii.  774  a ; high 
Price  of,  D.  Ricardo  on,  iii.  308  be ; Silver 
and  gold  as,  C.  Morris  on  value  of,  ii.  821  c ; 
Stan,  of,  i.  191  a ; as  measure  of  Value,  D. 
Ricardo  on,  i.  562  d. — Bullion  Committee, 
C.  Bosanquet,  i.  169  ab ; G.  Canning,  i.  210 
d ; Curr.,  paper,  basis  and  theory  of,  i.  191  cd  ; 
F.  Horner,  i.  191  d,  ii.  331  cd ; W.  Huskisson, 
ii.  346  a ; Legal  tender  paper  curr.,  i.  191  d ; 
T.  R.  Malthus,  ii.  674  cd  ; Over-issue  of  paper, 
secs,  against,  i.  191  6c,  192  a ; D.  Ricardo,  i. 
192  a,  ii.  674  cd,  iii.  305  a ; N.  Vansittart, 

i.  191  d,  ii.  616  6c,  iii.  611  d. Drain  of 

Bullion,  Causes,  i.  637  ed  ; Meth.  of  meeting,  L 
638  6cd  ; effect  on  notes  in  Reserve,  i.  639  ab  ; 

Statistics  of,  i.  638  a. Bullion,  Exportation 

of,  G.  de  Malynes  on,  i.  723  c,  ii.  677  d ; T. 
Mun  on,  i.  723  aed,  730  c,  ii.  829  a,  iii.  144  6. 

Bureaucracy : W.  Bagehot  on,  i.  194  a ; Dangers 
of,  i.  194  a ; and  Self-gov.,  i.  10  d. 

Burke,  E.:  on  Balance  of  Ti-ade,  i.  886, 195  6;  on 
Doctrinaire,  i.  624  a ; Free  Trade,  i.  88  6, 195 
6;  Labour  as  Commodity,  i.  195  a;  Laissez- 
faire  and  logisl.,  i.  195  6 ; Prices,  i.  195  a. 

By-Product:  special  case  of  Joint-Products,  i. 
197  c ; Silver  as,  i.  197  be  ; theory  of  Value 
of,  i.  197  cd. 

Cabet,  E.  : conn,  with  Carbonari,  i.  198  a ; Com- 
munism and  Icarie,  i.  198  bed,  365  d,  ii.  818 
6,  iii.  603  be  ; on  Pensions,  Old  Age,  i.  198  c. 

Cairnes,  J.  E.  : denied  indep.  existence  of  Art  oi 
P.E.,  iii.  130  c;  on  Competition  and  non- 
competing  groups,  i.  202  d,  203  o,  378  bed,  761 


6,  iL  451  d,  536  6 ; on  Cost  of  Prodn.,  L 203  6 ; W 
Deductive  Meth.,  L 202  ah,  203  6,  525  e,  it 
747  a ; Definitions,  L 534  d ; Demand,  ^ 
measure  of,  crit  of  J.  S.  Mnx,  L 540  6 ; law  oi  » 
Dimin.  returns,  iiL  145  d ; Fair  Renta,  in 
12  c ; Free  Trade,  iL  143  d ; Gold,  effects  of  b 
Discoveries,  i.  202  c,  iL  795  d ; Inductive  » 
Meth.,  ii.  392  a ; Internationa  Trade,  iL  S 
450  a,  451  o ; International  Value,  iL  451  * 
6d ; Laissez-faire,  L 194  c,  iL  536  6,  537  a,  . 
iii.  296  c;  Logicail  Meth.,  L 202  a,  525  c; 
Personal  Services,  iii.  96  d ; theory  of  Profit,  t 
i.  202  d ; Residual  and  waste  products,  I 
iiL  291  d ; Slavery,  L 201  6,  202  6 ; Sub-  1 
Contract,  iii.  483  d ; Value,  theory  of,  L ! 
203  6,  761  a ; Wages  Fund.  i.  202  d,  203  6, 
iii.  638  d. 

Call : Jnt.-Stk.  Co.,  L 203  d ; Stk.  Ex.,  L 203 
c,  ii.  175  6,  iii.  39  a,  121  d.  242  c,  542  a. 

Calvin,  J. : on  Gov.,  L 204  c ; Ink  and  Usury,  L 

205  6cd,  iL  432  c ; syst  of  Poor  relief,  L 205 
6 ; defence  of  Property,  L 204  d ; Sumptuary 
laws  0^  L 205  a ; on  Taxation,  L 204  d ; infl. 
on  Genevan  Trade,  L 205  a. 

Gambon,  P.  J.,  on  redemption  of  Assignat : L 

206  d. 

Cameralistic  Sci. : and  Finances,  L 207  d,  203 
a,  ii.  62  6,  196  cd ; and  Humanism.  iL  338  d ; 

Mod.  survivals  of,  ii.  201  o6 ; J.  F.  von  Pfeiffer, 
iii.  102  6 ; Pint  branch,  iL  198  od ; R.  C. 
branch,  ii.  198  o6 ; C.  Thomasius,  iiL  535  6 ; 

F.  B.  Weber,  iii.  661  6. 

Campanella,  T.,  Civitas  Solis : L 208  6,  363  6,  iL 
818  a,  iii.  603  a. 

Canals  : Advantages  oL  L 209  6 ; J.  Brindley,  L 
179  c ; J.  B.  Colbert,  i.  320  a ; control  of,  by 
Railways,  L 209  a. 

Canning,  G.  : and  Bullion  Committee,  L 210  d ; 
Corn  Laws,  i.  211  c ; Curr.,  paper,  basis  and 
theory  of,  i.  210  d-211  6 ; on  Econ.  and 
politics,  L 211  c. 

Canon  Law  : Jus  naturale,  L 212  a,  ii.  498  6 ; 
and  medvl.  Labourer,  L 212  6 ; on  Property, 
origin  of,  i.  212  a,  iii.  231  c ; on  Value,  ii.  500  d,  I 

666  c. Canon  Law  of  Interest,  and  charitable  i 

Banks  or  monUs,  15th  centy.,  i.  213  d,  iL  811  a ; 
Evasion  of,  i.  213  a-214  a,  217  cd  ii.  431  d-432 
c ; and  Insurance,  Marine,  L 213  6c,  ii.  94 
cd ; opposed  by  Merc.  Syst.,  i.  725  ah ; and 
Partnership,  i.  213  6,  iii.  68  c ; and  medvl. 
opposition  to  Usury,  i.  212  6,  217  c,  ii.  620  ah. 

Cantillon,  K : and  Higgling  of  market  iL  305 
6 ; on  Labour,  conditions  of,  in  18th  centy.,  L 
215  c ; Method  of  P.  E.,  i.  215  c ; infl.  on 
Physiocrats,  i.  215  o,  iii.  105  d,  209  c ; father 
of  P.  E.,  ii.  155  o ; on  Population,  i.  215  6 : 
Value,  theory  of,  i.  215  d,  732  c. 

Capital : Abstinence  theory  of,  W.  N.  Senior 
on,  iii.  377  d-378  6 ; among  Agents  of  Prodn., 

i.  21  c,  218  a,  ii.  427  6,  iii.  214  bed ; Credit  as 
element  of,  i.  452  c ; Def.  and  nature  of,  L 219 
a ; and  Distance  in  time,  i.  593  6 ; Dividend 
in  rel.  to,  i.  606  d ; Emplojunent  of,  A.  Smith 
on,  iii.  415  a ; varjung  Ftmetions  of,  i.  219  ahe  , 

F.  B.  W.  Hermann  on,  ii.  302  6 ; Hist  of 
word,  L 221  c ; T.  Hodoskin  on,  ii.  317  a ; 
effect  of  Intention  on,  i.  219  d ; dist  fr.  Labour, 

ii.  515  c,  527  6c;  Mrs.  Maroet  on,  ii.  690  c; 
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Meaning  of  word,  i.  217  c;  J.  S.  Mill  on,  i. 
220  d,  ii.  87  d,  758  b,  iii.  564  d ; consisting  in 
Money  or  its  substitute,  i.  220  c ; dist.  fr. 
Natural  agents,  i.  219  be ; G.  Ortes  on,  ii. 
465  b ; Personal,  power  of  services,  iii.  382  d ; 
Positive  theory  of,  iii.  171  b ; Productive, 
iii.  216  d ; source  of  Profit,  L 217  d ; Reserve 
for  future  enjoyment,  i.  218  b ; Restoration  of, 
T.  Chalmkbs  on,  i.  256  be  ; J.  B.  Say’s  analysis 
of,  iii.  358  a ; Specialised  and  non-specialised, 

ii.  88  a ; different  Species  of,  i.  221  a ; and 
Stock,  A.  Smith  on,  iii.  414  be  ; Transferability 
of,  W.  Bagehot’s  Postulates  of  P.  E.,  iii.  148  d ; 

A.  R.  J.  Tubgot  on,  i.  217  d,  iii.  594  ab  ; and 
Unproductive  Consumption,  i.  218  d ; Un- 
productiveness of,  J.  F.  E.  Lotz  on,  ii.  645  b ; 
Wage  and  Auxiliary,  i.  220  d,  ii.  88  a,  iii.  216  b ; 
aud  Wages  Fund,  i.  220  d ; as  source  of 
Wealth,  with  Land  and  Labour,  Earl  of 

Lauderdale  on,  ii.  574  b. Doses  of  Capital, 

or  Increments.  W.  S.  Jevons  on,  i'.  633  d ; 

James  Mill  on,  L 633  c. Fixed  Capital 

dist.  fr.  Circulating,  i.  220  cd ; econ.  Import- 
ance of^  ii.  88  5 ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  220  d,  ii. 
87  d;  A.  Smith  on,  i.  220  cd,  ii.  87  d,  iii. 

414  c. Flow  of  Capital,  Industrial,  ii.  94 

ab  ; International,  ii.  93  d ; Local,  ii.  93  d. 

Immaterial  Capital,  Purchasing  power,  theory 
of,  discussed,  ii.  354  cd ; or  Representative, 
stock,  etc.,  ii.  354  c ; productive  Skill,  i.  220 

ab,  593  b,  iL  354  abc. Productivity  of 

Capital,  and  Cost  of  Prodn.,  iii.  220  be  ; and 
Future  Goods  and  Services,  ii.  173  b ; In- 
direct processes  and  amoimt  of  Produce,  iii.  221 
abc  ; measured  by  saving  of  Time,  iiL  220  a ; 
and  law  of  dimin.  Utility,  iii.  221  d ; and 
utility  theory  of  Value,  iii.  220  abd. Capi- 

tal, Repayment  of.  Legal  ruling,  i.  222  ab ; 
Xeoefwity  of,  i.  221  d,  222  cd. 

Capitalists  compd.  with  Employers  : i.  704  d,  ii. 
516  d,  iiL  210  d. 

Carafa,  D. : defence  of  Farming  of  Taxes,  i. 
224  d,  iL  461  d ; on  Free  Trade,  i.  225  a ; on 
Taxation,  i.  224  cd,  ii.  461  d. 

Carbonari  in  Fr. : St. -A.  Bazard,  i.  127  a ; P.  J. 

B.  Buchez,  i.  184  b ; E.  Caret,  i.  198  a ; transi- 
tion period  in  hist,  of  Secret  Societies,  i.  225  b. 

Carey,  H.  C.  ; on  law  of  Dimin.  returns,  i. 
585  d ; Harmonies  of  Econ.,  ii.  289  d ; 
Laissez-faire,  ii.  539  c ; rel.  of  physical  to 
social  Laws,  i.  226  b ; econ.  Optimism,  i.  38  a, 
iL  290  a ; on  Population,  movement  of,  L 2265, 

iii.  166  cd  ; on  Protn.,  L 38  a,  226  be,  iL  289  d, 
290  a,  iii.  234  d ; crit.  of  D.  Ricardo’s  doctrine 
of  Rent,  L 226  a ; on  Value,  i.  225  d. 

Carli,  G.  R.  : on  Census,  i.  227  b ; Coinage,  i. 

227  b ; Merc.  Syst.,  i.  227  b. 

Carlyle,  T.  : on  Abstract  meth.,  i.  228  a ; 
Inductive  Meth.,  ii.  392  c;  Laissez-faire, 

i.  227  d ; P.  E.,  i,  132  cd,  227  c. 

Cary,  J. : on  Balance  of  Trade,  i.  230  b ; 
Bank,  national,  i.  230  b ; stan.  of  Coinage,  L 
230  b ; state  reguln.  of  Trade,  i.  230  h ; Un- 
employed, L 230  h. 

Caste  : Limits  of,  i.  232  ah  ; as  Trade  Unions, 
i.  232  c. 

Catallactics,  sci.  of  Exchange  : i.  233  c,  785  b, 
iii.  663  d,  664  a. 


Cavour,  Count  C.  B.  di : on  Free  Trade,  i.  237  ah  ; 
Laissez-faire,  i.  237  d ; and  Manchester 
Sch.  and  Optimism,  i.  237  d ; on  Protn.,  i. 
235  d-236  c ; Socialism  in  rel.  to  Protn., 
i.  236  d,  237  a ; Wages  Fund,  i.  236  c. 
Census  : introd.  by  C.  Abbot,  i.  1 ab.  238  c ; Ad- 
ministrative importance  of,  i.  238  b,  243  d ; 
Early,  i.  238  b ; Eng.  i.  238  b ; International 
syst.,  projects  for,  i.  243  b ; Irel.,  i.  239  c-240  b ; 
Italy,  i.  243  a ; of  Milan  1718,  and  V.  de 
Miro’s  scheme  of  Taxation,  ii.  778  cd ; 
classification  of  Occupations,  i.  238  d,  239  bd, 

241  a,  247  ahed  ; Reforms  required  in,  i.  242  ab  ; 
classification  of  Religions,  i.  240  ab  ; Russ.,  i. 

242  d ; Scientific  importance  of,  i.  238  c,  243  b, 
245  d ; Scope  of,  i.  240  b,  244  cs,  245  a ; Scot., 
i.  239  c ; Spain,  i.  242  c ; Sweden,  i.  242  be  ; 
U.S.A.,  i.  243  d-249  b ; and  Vital  statistics. 

i.  238  d,  239  bd,  241  cd,  242  ab,  247  be,  249  a, 

ii.  701  6 ; as  statement  of  national  Wealth,  i. 
248  c. 

Central  gov.  : Mod.  developments  of,  i.  11  bed, 
194  ab,  294  cd,  ii.  625  c ; rel.  to  Municipality, 
i.  295  cd,  296  bed,  ii.  829  cd. 

Centralisation : compd.  with  Decentralisation, 
i.  513  cd,  ii.  829  cd  ; in  Fr.,  i.  11  b,  13  a,  iii. 
301  be  ; in  19th  centy.,  L 11  d ; and  Self-gov., 
i.  10  d,  194  a,  250  cd,  ii.  624  b. 

Certainty  : and  Int.,  i.  251  c ; and  Labour,  i. 

251  c ; of  Taxation,  i.  251  d. 

Ceva,  G.  : early  Mathematical  economist,  i. 

252  cd  ; on  Value  of  Money,  i.  252  c. 
Chadwick,  Sir  E. ; on  Eng.  Poor  Law,  i.  253  b,  iii. 

156  d,  158  a ; Sanitary  reform,  i.  253  c,  ii.  535  d. 
Chalmers,  T.  : on  Agriculture,  i.  256  a ; restora- 
tion of  Capital,  i.  256  be ; law  of  Dimin. 
returns,  i.  585  d ; Econ.  phrases,  i.  256  b, 
734  c ; on  Funding  syst.,  i.  256  ab  ; follower 
of  T.  R.  Malthds,  i.  255  c ; on  P.  E.,  i.  255  be  ; 
syst.  of  Poor  relief,  i.  255  b,  iii.  159  d ; on 
Productive  Labour,  i.  256  b,  iii.  210  b ; 
Stationary  state,  i.  256  c,  iii.  466  d ; Taxa- 
tion on  Rent,  i.  256  a ; foreign  Trade,  i.  255 d ; 
sources  of  national  Wealth,  i.  255  a. 
Chamberlen,  H.,  scheme  for  Land  Bank:  i. 
257  ab,  ii.  563  d-564  c. 

Charity : St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on,  i.  48  d ; 
Commission,  hist,  and  objects  of,  i.  263  b ; 
D.  ^Diderot  on,  i.  578  b ; Doles,  crit.  of,  i. 

266  a,  625  d,  626  a,  ii.  39  6 ; Fathers  on,  ii. 
38  c,  89  ab  ; N.  di  Mattia  on,  ii.  713  be  ; L.  A. 
Muratori  on,  ii.  841  d ; Charity  Organisa- 
tion, E.  Denison’s  scheme,  i.  267  ab ; W. 
Paley  on,  iii.  55  c;  and  P.  E.,  Art  of,  and 
Ethics,  iii.  138  d ; rel.  to  Poor  Law,  i.  267  cd, 
594  ab  ; Public  and  private,  scope  of,  i.  266  bed, 

267  cd,  268  d ; L.  Ricci  on,  iii.  310  a ; Uses, 

law  of  restraints  on,  iii.  588  a,  601  ah. 

Charitable  Endowments,  Evils  of:  i.  263  cd, 
264  cd,  265  b,  625  cd  ; Objects  of,  i.  264  abc, 
713  d,  714  ab  ; legitimate  Scope  of,  i.  265  ab ; 
rel.  of  State  to,  i.  262  d,  iii.  587  c. — Charity, 
State,  Allotment ; i.  32  cd,  269  ab,  ii.  30  c ; 
Dwellings,  i.  269  be,  660  d,  ii.  537  c ; national 
Education,  i.  269  d ; F.  M.  L.  Navillk  on, 

iii.  12  6;  Objections  to,  i.  270  bed. 

Chartism  : opposition  to  Anti  - Corn  - Law 

League,  i.  272  a ; and  T.  Attwood’s  Curr. 
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scheme,  i.  271  d ; points  of  Charter,  i.  272  b ; 
and  Christian  Socialism,  i.  280  ah ; and 
Co-operation,  i.  280  6 ; and  Machinery,  i. 
271  d ; F.  O’Connor,  i.  271  d. 

Chastbllux,  F.  J.  , Marquis  de,  and  T.  R.  Malthus  ; 

i.  273  b. 

Chemical  (empirical)  meth.  of  Econ.,  Macaulay’s, 
J.  S.  Mill  on : ii.  637  d. 

Chevalteh,  M.  : R.  Cobden’s  treaty  and  Free 
Trade,  i.  276  c,  ii.  158  c ; on  Gold  stan.,  i. 
276  d,  ii.  796  a ; Sch.  of  C.  H.  Sx.  Simon,  i. 
275  c. 

Child,  Sir  J. : on  Balance  of  Trade,  i.  87  d,  277  c ; 
Colonies,  i.  277  c;  Competition,  i.  277  b ; E. 
Ind.  Co.  and  Free  Trade,  i.  277  ah  ; Int.  and 
Usury,  i.  725  c,  731  a,  ii.  432  d ; Navigation 
Laws,  iii.  11  c ; Poor  relief,  i.  277  c,  679  d. 
Chrematistic  or  Money-making,  Aristotle 
on  : i.  279  d. 

Christian  Socialism : F.  Hoet,  ii.  336  be ; C. 
Kingsley,  i.  280  be,  735  a,  it  507  be,  715  a ; 
J.  F.  D.  Maurice,  i.  280  ah,  735  a,  ii.  507  b, 
715  ab  ; E.  V.  Neale,  i.  280  b,  735  a,  iii.  12  b ; 
C.  Pecqueur,  iii.  86  c ; C.  Seor^tan,  iii.  371  d. 
Church,  medvl. : and  Agriculture,  i.  282  a- 
283  b ; and  Int.,  i.  212  b,  217  e,  719  d,  720  be  ; 
and  Slavery,  i.  281  a-282  a. 

Citizen : Ano.,  position  of,  i.  290  a,  291  5 ; 
Medvl.,  rights  of,  i.  290  a,  293  a,  iii.  627  ah ; 
Mod.,  extension  of  rights,  i.  295  d. 

City : life  in,  development  of,  and  Humanism,  ii. 

338  ah. City,  Anc.,  Decline  of,  i.  292  a ; as 

Democracy,  i.  291  be ; as  Oligarchy,  i.  291  e ; 
Organisation  of,  i.  290  ed  ; Origin  of,  i.  290  e ; 
Religious  char,  of,  i.  291  a ; based  on  Slavery, 

i.  291  d ; Socialistic  gov.  of,  i.  291  b ; Un- 

privileged classes  in,  i.  291  ed  ; essential  Weak- 
nesses of,  i.  291  d. City,  Medvl.,  Charters 

and  liberties  of,  i.  293  a,  ii.  136  ed ; repre- 
sented in  Council  of  realm,  i.  293  b,  294  e ; 
growth  of,  and  Crusades,  i.  470  6c  ; Decline  of 
independence,  i.  294  d,  iii.  552  ah ; Develop- 
ment of,  11th  and  12th  centy.,  i.  292  d ; 
struggle  with  Feudalism,  i.  292  ed,  ii.  55  b, 
140  b,  830  b ; stronghold  of  Freedom,  i.  292  b, 
294  6,  ii.  140  6 ; growth  of  Gilds  in,  i.  293  ed, 
372  a,  428  d,  ii.  210  a-212  c ; Hist,  of,  illustr. 
by  Ghent,  i.  294  d]  K.  D.  Hullmann  on,  ii. 
337  b ; hist,  and  functions  of  Mayor,  ii.  717  c- 
718  6 ; decay  of,  and  Municipal  Gov.  in 
Prussia,  ii.  834  d ; Peaceful  char,  of,  i.  293 
a ; free  Self-governing  communities,  i.  292  d, 
293  a,  ii.  140  6-143  c,  830  6,  iii.  552  cd  ; Villes 

Neuves,  Eng.  and  Fr.,  iii.  627  c. IVeedom 

of  City,  Medvl.,  by  Apprenticeship  ii.  136 
a ; illustr.  by  London,  ii.  135  6-137  a ; by  Patri- 
mony, ii.  136  ah  ; by  Purchase,  ii.  136  ah. 

City,  Mod.,  subordin.ation  to  Central  gov.,  i.  295 
d ; Local  gov.,  functions  of,  i.  296  6c  ; illustr. 
by  Manchester,  i.  296  d ; functions  of  Mayor, 

ii.  718  be  ; Organisation  of,  i.  296  a. 

Civil  List : Appanage,  i.  43  c ; Apportionment 
of,  i.  300 d ; Hist,  of,  i.  lid, 300 c ; Pensions, 
i.  301  c,  iii.  90  6. 

Civil  Service : Econ.  aspects  of,  i.  14  6c ; U.S.A., 
Spoils  syst.,  iii.  454  ahc. 

Classical  Sch.  : Deductive  Meth.,  i.  526  a; 
Econ.  man.,  i.  303  c,  677  a,  iii.  133  e;  in 


Fr.,  ii.  156  6,  157  d ; A.  von  Held  on,  ii 
298  a ; and  Inductive  Meth.,  L 526  a,  ii 

391  c,  392  6 ; Literary  meth.  of  Econ.,  comj.l 
with  Mathematical,  ii  712  a ; Optimism  of, 
iii  97  d ; or  Orthodox  Sch.,  iii  44  d ; Ulufi'iu. 
of  Relativity,  iii  279  6 ; crit.  by  K.  F.  HL 
Roesleb,  iii  319  6. 

Classification : Econ.,  DifiSc.  of,  i 304  od,  ii 
742  c ; W.  S.  Jevoss  and  J.  S.  Mill  on,  i 
303  d,304  a ; J.  B.  Sat  and,  ii  156  6,  iii  357d; 
Scientific,  value  of,  i 303  d ; and  meth.  of 
Statistics,  iii  467  d-468  6. 

Clay,  H.  : on  paper  Curr.,  i 305  « ; on  Protn. 

in  U.S.A.,  i 37  d,  38  a,  305  a. 

Clearing  : mod.  form  of  Barter,  i 122  5 ; on 
Railways,  i 311  cd  ; by  Stk.  Ex.  dealers,  i 

310  6,  487  a. Clearing  of  Country  cheques, 

Advantages  of)  i 306  d,  308  c ; Meth.  of,  i 

307  o6. Clearing  Houses,  i 305  d ; and 

Marked  cheque,  ii  695  c ; Months,  Fourths 

of,  statistics  of  returns,  ii  810  bed. Produce 

Clearing,  Beetroot  sugar,  London,  i 310  d ; 
and  Exchange,  fluctuations  in  since  1873,  iii 

210  c-211  6 ; Futures  and  Options,  ii  175  6, 

iii.  212  6c ; Glasgow,  iron  ti^e  and  warrant 
syst.,  i 311  c,  iii  211  6 ; Liverpool,  com, 
cotton,  and  tea,  i 311  c-312  6,  ii  175  d,  iii 

211  cd,  542  c ; London  clearings,  i 311  6, 

ii.  175  6,  iii  212  6,  542  c ; Princ,  of)  i 310  a ; 
Silver  and  London  clearings,  i 311  6,  ii.  175  6, 

iii.  212  be ; Time  bargains,  iii  542  c ; U.S.A., 

oil  and  wheat,  i 311  c,  ii.  175  6. Clearing 

Syst.,  functions  of  Bank  of  Eng,  in,  i 92  d. 

306  d,  308  6,  309  d,  ii  647  d ; Berlin,  i 309  a ; 
restrd.  use  of  on  Continent,  i 308  d ; facilitates 
Credit,  i 454  ah  ; Economy  of,  i 305  d,  306  a 

307  c,  310  ah ; and  Exchange,  internal,  i 
777  d ; and  Grading,  ii  243  d ; Hamburg,  i 
309  6 ; London  centre,  i 306  6 ; London,  and 
Localisation  of  Industry,  ii.  630  a ; Paris, 
i.  308  d ; Provincial  centres,  i 307  cd ; Sc., 
and  Exchange  of  Notes,  i 307  d,  778  ah ; 
Statistics  of,  i.  309  bed ; U.S.A.,  i.  307  d ; 
Vienna,  i.  309  6. 

Clement,  S.  : on  Competition  and  Prices,  i 
313  a ; Money  as  a Commodity,  i 313  a. 
COBBETT,  W. : on  paper  Curr.,  i 315  d ; Free 
Trade,  i.  315  c ; econ.  functions  of  Machinery, 

i.  315  d ; Taxation,  i.  315  cd. 

COBDEN,  R. : and  Commercial  Treaties,  i.  276  c, 
316  bed,  354  cd,  355  6 ; Com  Laws,  i 316  cd  ; 
Education,  i.  316  6 ; Free  Trade,  i 316  d, 

ii.  143  d ; Laissez-faire,  i.  316  6 ; Non- 
intervention, i.  317  a ; Taxation,  i.  317  a. 

Oognati ; i.  22  c,  iii.  65  d. 

Coin : and  Bullion,  Exchange  value  of,  i.  546  cd  ; 

quality  of,  and  Exchange,  J.  Cart  on,  i.  2306. 
Coinage  : Abrasion  of,  i.  2 cd,  548  d ; Act  of 
1816,  repealed  by  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  iiL 

392  a ; Alloy,  i.  34  e ; Annealing,  i.  40  cd  ; 
Assay,  i.  60  d-61  c ; Canadian,  i.  102  c ; 
Carat  syst.,  i.  35  a,  ii.  82  6 ; G.  R.  Carli  on. 
i.  227  6 ; Clipped,  17th  centy.,  i.  313  c ; right 
of  Crown,  i.  3186c  ; Debasement  of,  i.  146  a, 
498  c-501  a.  563  6,  722  6,  781  d,  ii.  89  d,  457  fd, 
692  6,  794  bed,  iii.  43  or,  204  d ; Eng.,  hist,  of, 
S.  M.  Leake  on,  ii.  586  cd ; Fr.,  F.  Leblanc 
on,  ii.  588  o6 ; Ind.,  and  E.  Ind.  Co.,  iL 
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780  abed  ; Irish,  J.  Simon  on,  iii.  402  c ; and 
Latin  Union,  i.  35  be,  ii.  570  d,  571  a ; Sn 
D.  North  on,  iii.  24  ; K.  Koding  on,  iiL  332  a : 
free  Silver,  Monetary  Conference,  Paris 
1878,  il  785  e ; A.  Smith  on,  iii.  418  ; T. 

Snkllinq  on,  iiL  426  ed. Copper  Coinage, 

Eng.,  L 421  be ; Sweden,  i.  421  d. — Coinage, 
stan.  of  Fineness,  Eng.,  hist,  of,  i.  35  ae,  ii. 

82  cd  ; Mod.  countries,  i.  35  be,  ii.  83  ab. 

Free  Coinage,  Eng.,  ii.  134  b,  774  b;  U.S.A., 
ii.  134  d,  774  c. Light  Gold  Coinage,  with- 

drawal of,  U.K.,  ii.  606  rf-607  c ; Colonies,  ii. 

607  c. Light  Silver  Coinage,  withdrawal  of, 

U.K.,  ii.  607  e ; Colonies,  ii.  607  d ; Loss  on, 

ii.  607  d. Coinage,  Mint  charges  for. 

Brassage  and  Seignorage,  i.  176  c,  ii.  134  5, 

iii.  372  e ; Ger.,  ii.  134  d,774b;  Fr.  and  Latin 
Union,  ii.  134  d,  774  a. 

Coins : Angel,  i.  40  6 ; Anna,  i.  40  6 ; As, 

i.  60  be,  499  a ; Ban,  i.  90  d ; Bezants,  i. 
139  ab,  iii.  .445  c;  Carolus,  Eng.,  i.  228  b ; 
Carolus  Dollar,  i.  228  b ; Cash,  i.  230  d, 
231  a ; Cent,  L 250  b,  515  e,  ii.  773  a ; 
Centavo,  i.  250  b ; Centesimi,  L 250  b ; 
Centime,  i.  250  b,  515  d ; Centime,  i.  250  e ; 
Crown,  Austrian,  ii.  93  a ; Crown,  Eng.  Gold, 

i.  468  c ; Crown,  Eng.  Silver,  L 468  d ; Crown, 
Swedish  Gold,  i.  422  a,  468  d ; Crown,  Swedish 
Silver,  L 422  a,  469  a ; Crusade,  i.  469  e, 
644  5c,  ii.  780  d ; Daler,  i.  422  a;  Daric,  i. 
481  o,  iii.  445  c ; Decime,  L 518  b ; Denarius, 

i.  499  a,  546  d,  ii.  617  d,  iii.  445  c ; Denarius 
Dei,  i.  547  o ; Denier,  i.  547  abe,  u.  617  d, 
iiL  445  d ; Dime,  i.  582  d ; Dinar,  i,  586  b ; 
Dizain  or  Carolus,  Fr.,  L 611  a ; Dohra,  ii. 
484  ed  ; Doitkin,  i.  625  a ; Dollar,  Brit.,  iii. 
557  d,  558  a ; Dollar,  Ger.,  i.  626  b ; Dollar, 
Hard,  Stk.  Ex.,  L 627  b ; Dollar,  Hong  Kong, 
L 626  d,  iii.  557  d,  558  a ; Dollar,  Maria 
Theresa,  L 628  a,  iii.  557  d,  558  a ; Dollar, 
Mexican,  or  Peso,  i.  328  a,  626  d,  628  a,  iii. 

557  c,  558  a,  683  d ; Dollar,  S.  Amem.  Ke- 
publics,  i.  628  b ; Dollar,  Spanish  hard,  i, 
327  ae,  626  b,  627  be,  ii.  287  a,  441  e,  iii.  Ill  b, 
266  d,  557  b,  558  a ; Dollar,  U.S.  A.,  of  Account, 
i.  627  a ; Dollar,  U.S.A.,  Gold,  i.  328  a,  626  d, 
627  e,  ii.  772  e ; Dollar,  U.S.A.,  Silver,  i.  626  d, 
627  d,  iL  772  c;  Dollar,  U.S. A.,  Tratle,  i. 
627  d,  iL  773  a,  iii.  557  d,  558  a ; Double 

Doubloon,  i.  327  bd,  634  d- 
243  b ; Drachma,  i.  498  d. 
Ducat,  i.  139  b,  635  a,  iii. 

558  b ; Ducat,  Fr.,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  i. 
644  be ; Ducat,  Ger.,  i.  644  a ; Ducat,  Italy, 
L 643  d ; Ducat,  Mod.,  i.  644  ed ; Ducat,  N. 
States,  i.  644  b ; Eagle,  i.  667  a,  ii.  772  c ; 
Ecu,  i.  679  b ; Eight-Piece,  or  Hard  Dollar, 

i.  327  a,  626  be,  687  d ; Escudo,  i.  634  d, 
644  c,  754  be;  Farthing,  i.  421  bed,  ii.  35  a ; 
Five-Franc  Piece,  i.  627  a,  ii.  87  b,  iiL  446  d ; 
Five-Pound  Piece,  ii.  87  b ; Florin  or  Gulden, 
Austrian,  ii.  93  a ; Florin  or  Gulden,  Dutch, 

ii.  93  b,  iii.  446  a ; Florin,  Eng.  Gold,  ii.  92  ed  ; 
Florin,  Eng.  Silver,  i.  516  b,  ii.  92  d ; Four- 
pence  or  Groat,  ii.  125  d,  126  a,  344b  ; Franc, 
i.  500  c,  515  d,  ii.  126  be,  iii.  Ill  c,  446  d ; 
Gourde,  ii.  235  c ; Groschen,  Austria  and 
Saxony,  ii.  264  ab ; Groschen,  Pru.ssia,  ii.  263  d ; 


Florin,  i.  634  d : 
635  b,  iii.  Ill  c, 
637  a,  ii.  126  e ; 


Guilder,  i.  327  c,  773  b,  iii.  558  b ; Guinea, 

i.  546  b,  ii.  270  c-271  e,  iii.  19  bed;  Half- 
Crown,  ii.  274  a;  Half- farthing,  i.  421  c; 
Hal:^enny,  i.  421  bed,  ii.  274  a ; Half- 
sovereign,  i.  328  b,  ii.  274  b ; E.  Hawkins  on, 

ii.  292  b ; Heller,  ii.  298  cd,  513  c ; Imperial, 
Russian  gold,  ii.  360  d ; Joe,  ii.  484  c ; Johannes, 

ii.  441  c,  484  cd,  781  a ; Khran,  ii.  504  c ; 
Kopeck,  ii.  512  b ; Kreutzer,  ii.  513  b,  iii. 

446  a ; Lepta,  i.  637  a,  ii.  126  c,  595  b ; Leu, 
Lev,  ii.  598  c,  iii.  480  a ; Liard,  ii.  602  d ; 
Lira,  ii.  126  c,  612  d,  iii.  445  d ; Livre,  L 
500  c,  ii.  617  d-619  a,  iii.  445  d,  446  d ; Louis 
d’or,  ii.  645  d,  646  a ; Lushboroughs,  ii. 
652  bed  ; Macuta,  i.  450  e,  ii.  661  b ; Mancus, 
ii.  681  cd  ; Maravedi,  i.  500  c ; Marc,  i.  500  be, 

ii.  618  a,  iiL  445  d ; Mark,  Eng.,  ii.  692  d, 
693  a ; Mark,  Ger.,  i.  515  d,  626  b,  644  ae,  ii. 
693  abe,  iii.  446  a ; Markka,  ii.  697  d,  698  a ; 
Maundy  money,  ii.  714  abed,  iii.  539  a ; 
Medjidie,  ii.  723  c ; Mil,  ii.  754b;  Miliarision, 
i.  139  b;  Milreis,  ii.  765  a;  Mohur,  ii. 
780  abed  ; Moidore,  ii.  780  d-781  a,  iii.  204  d ; 
Napoleon,  ii.  645  d,  iii.  1 a ; Noble,  iii.  23  be  ; 
Obol,  iii.  445  c ; Ochr-el-guerch,  iii.  31  c ; 
Ore,  iiL  39  b,  42  b;  Ounce,  iii.  45  a ; Pagoda, 

iii.  53  d ; Penni,  ii.  697  d,  iii.  88  b ; Penny, 
Copper,  i.  421  bed,  iii.  88  d ; Penny,  Silver, 

i.  499  b,  ii.  35  a,  iii.  88  cd ; Peseta,  i.  627  b, 
635  b,  ii.  287  a,  iii.  97  be.  111  c ; Pfennig,  iii. 
102  d,  446  a ; Piastre,  i.  626  d,  iii.  108  d, 
657  c ; Pie,  iii.  108  d,  541  a ; Pistareen,  iii. 
Ill  be ; Pistole,  iii.  Ill  c ; Plat,  i.  421  d, 
422  a ; Pollards  and  Crockards,  base  and 
clipped  money,  iii.  150  abed,  560  b ; Pound, 
Egyptian,  iii.  178  a ; Pound,  Eng.,  i.  499  be, 

iii.  178  0,  445  d ; Pound,  Turkish,  iii.  178  a ; 
Quadruple,  iii.  Ill  c,  243  b ; Quartillo,  iii. 
245  b ; Quattie,  iii.  246  cd ; Quinarius,  iii. 
248  d ; Real,  i.  626  b,  iii.  266  d ; Rei,  i.  500  c 
ii  766  a,  780  d,  iii.  276  c ; Rin,  iii.  313  a •, 
Rixdaler,  i.  422  a,  iii.  314  d ; Rouble,  i. 
615  d,  iii.  329  cd ; Rupee,  i.  328  a,  ii.  780  a, 

iii.  333  d-335  c ; Sceatta,  iii.  361  ab ; Schilling, 
iiL  361  be ; Scudino,  iii.  370  a ; Scudo,  iii. 
370  a ; Sen,  iii.  376  d ; Sequin  or  Zecchin,  i. 
643  d,  iii.  380  a;  Sestertius,  i.  499  a,  iii. 
386  a;  Shilling,  i.  500  a,  iii.  HI  f.  392  d, 
393  a ; Sixpence,  iii.  409  b ; Sol,  iii.  444  a ; 
Soldo,  ui.  444  a ; Solidus,  i.  139  b,  499  b,  ii. 
617  d,  iii.  445  cd ; Sou,  i.  499  b,  600  be,  ii. 
617  d,  iii.  445  d,  446  d ; Sous  de  cloche,  iii. 

447  a ; Sovereign,  i.  2 d,  327  d,  328  b,  546  a, 

ii.  441  c,  iii.  448  c ; Stiver,  iii.  361  c,  478  c ; 
Stotinki,  iii.  480  a ; Testoon,  iii.  532  ab  ; 
Thaler,  i.  626  b ; Threepence,  iiL  639  ab ; 
Tical,  iii.  641  ab ; Tokens,  hist,  of,  i.  146  c, 

iii.  547  bed  ; Toman,  iii.  547  d,  548  a ; Trade 
coins,  iii.  557  5-558  b ; Two-dollar,  Newfound 
land,  L 328  b,  626  d ; Twopence,  i.  421  c ; 
Unite,  iii.  600  a;  Yen,  i.  627  a,  iii.  557  d, 

683  a-684  b. Coins,  Imaginary,  or  Money  of 

Account : — Bank  money,  Am-sterdam  and 
Rotterdam,  i.  104  d,  106  c ; Candareen,  China. 

i.  210  c ; Ducat  banco,  i.  103  d ; Mace,  China, 

ii.  658  a ; Mark  banco,  i.  90  d,  105  a,  106  a j 
Ora,  Anglo-Saxon,  iii.  39  b ; Tael,  China,  iii. 
511  d : Thrymsa,  Anglo-Saxon,  iii.  640  b. 
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Coke,  R.  : on  Apprenticeship,  Statute  of,  i. 
318  d\  Free  Trade,  i.  319  a ; Navigation 
Laws,  1.  318  d,  727  b,  iii.  11  c. 

Colbert,  J.  B : and  Bounties.,  i.  171  c ; Canals, 

i.  320  a ; Commercial  legisl.  of,  i.  319  cd,  431  a, 
634a,  ii.  371  b ; Financial  syst.  of ; i.  319  6,  634a ; 
attempt  at  reform  of  Fr.  Internal  Customs, 

i.  319  c,  ii.  438  cd. 

Collectivism : compd.  with  Anarchism,  iii. 
431  ; A priori  application  of  P.  E.,  princ.  of 

State  control,  iii.  146  b ; M.  BakOUNIN,  i. 
320  d;  St. -A.  Bazard,  ii.  157  a;  and  Col- 
lective Goods,  def.  of,  i.  320  cd ; and  Human- 
ism, ii.  339  ab ; compd.  with  Individualism, 

ii.  389  c,  402  d ; P.  Leroux  on,  ii.  157  b,  596  a ; 
Nationalist  (H.S.A.),  iii.  5a;  compd.  with 
Positivism,  iii.  172  d ; or  Socialism,  i.  320  cd, 

iii.  431  d ; F.  Vidal  on,  ii.  157  b,  iii.  621  c. 
Colonies  : — Auction  of  colonial  wool,  i.  69  a ; 

Debts,  public,  i.  324  b,  ii.  67d,  iii.  3 6 ; hkson.  func- 
tions, i.  323  cd,  334  be  ; Finances,  i.  324  be,  ii. 
67  a,  246  a ; and  Free  Trade,  i.  323  h,  325 
abed,  ii.  46  o6c  ; rate  of  Int.  in,  i.  324  bo ; J. 
Lowe  on  W,  Ind.,  ii.  646  b ; Manchester  Sch. 
on,  ii.  679  c ; T.  Paine  on,  iii.  54  b ; Sinecures, 
Colonial,  abuses  of,  iii.  403  d,  404  ab ; Sink- 
ing fund  and  colonial  loans,  iii.  407  d ; A. 
Smith  on  colonial  empire,  i.  353  c,  iiL  417  b, 
421  d,  422  a ; Transportation,  iii.  576  c ; J. 
Tdoker  on,  iii.  589  ab ; A.  R.  J.  Tueqot  on, 

iii.  590  c. Colonies,  Curr.  in  Brit.,  Areas, 

i.  328  ab  ; Classification,  i.  328  c ; Denomina- 
tional, i.  328  d ; early  Disorgn.,  i.  327  ab ; Paper, 
syst.  of,  i.  328  b ; Silver  coins,  introdn.  of,  i. 

327  c. Colonies,  Gov.  of,  by  Companies, 

i.  20  a,  326  d,  329  S-333  a ; by  Crown,  i.  326  c ; 
grants  to  Lords  proprietors,  i.  330  b ; Mod. 
Brit,  syst.,  i.  328  b,  333  d ; Sir  W.  Molesworth 
on,  ii.  781  c ; T.  Pownall  on,  iii.  180  b ; 
Problems  affecting,  i.  322  d,  324  d-325  d,  333  d ; 

in  Self-governing  colonies,  i.  326  d. Colonies, 

Gov.  of.  Old  syst.,  i.  333  d,  350  d,  353  c ; 
Advantages  of,  i.  322  d,  323  a ; H.  Merivale 
on,  ii.  736  b;  A.  Smith’s  crit.  of,  i.  323  a, 

329  b,  331  c,  353  c,  iii.  421  d,  422  a. Colonial 

Lands,  quest,  of  Ownership,  i.  324  a,  469  c ; 
E.  G.  Wakefield’s  syst.,  L 334  a,  iii.  648  ab. 
Colonisation  : Anc.,  causes  for,  i.  333  6 ; Aristotle 
on,i.55c;  F.BACONon,i. 78ed;  J. Bentha.mou, 

i.  181  d ; and  Board  of  Trade,  i.  158  b ; Brit 
Empire,  syst.  represented  in,  i.  322  be  ; Sir  J. 
Child  on,  i.  277  c ; Coolie  syst. , i.  322  a,  408  c ; 
and  Depopulation,  i.  277  c,  6.59  b ; Emigra- 
tion syst.,  i.  322  b,  333  c,  696  c ; syst.  of 
Factories,  defects  of,  i.  321  be,  ii.  3d;  G.  K. 
van  Hooendoup  on,  ii.  319  b ; compd.  with 
Immigration,  ii.  355  cd ; P.  V.  Malouet  on, 

ii.  667  c ; Mod.  motives  for,  i.  333  cd  ; Plant.a- 
tion  syst.,  hist  of,  i.  277  c,  321  d,  iii.  113  a; 
Province  syst.,  i.  321  cd  ; Sir  W.  Raleoh  on, 

iii.  259  d ; Earl  of  Selkirk  on,  iii.  376  d-376  b ; 

Roman  Territorium,  iii.  631  b ; and  Emigra- 
tion, E.G.  Wakefield  on,  i.  333d,  834  o,697a6, 
700  id,  ii.  469  a,  544  b,  iii.  648  ab. Colonisa- 

tion on  Communist  princ.,  K Caret,  i.  199  b, 
306  ab ; R.  Owen,  i.  365  ab,  ii.  620  d,  iii.  49 
cd ; J.  Warren,  ii.  620  d,  iii.  658  d. 

Combination  : obstacle  to  Competition,  i.  377 


d,  379  b ; and  Conspiracy,  L 336  bed,  390  d,  _■ 
401  a,  iL  525  a,  iiL  313  c,  559  a ; Co-operation  ' 
of  consumers  and  producers,  L 336  c ; Mod,  .1 
laws  of,  L 336  d,  337  a ; and  Wages,  J.  fs. 
Mill  on,  L 336  b,  iL  756  c,  iiL  561  d. — -Com- 
bination,  Prohib.  of,  18th  centv.,  L 336  d;  Jr 
Medvl.,  L 336  c. 

Comfort,  stan.  of:  and  cheap  Food,  F.  A,  j 
Walker  on,  i.  3.37  cd ; and  Living  Wage,  ; 

ii.  617  c ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  L 338  b ; and  move- 
ment  of  Population,  L 337  bd,  338  a ; Pro- 
gressive conception  of,  L 337  c,  338  a ; D. 
Ricardo  on,  and  Socialist  “Iron  Law”  o' 
Wages,  i.  337  d-338  b. 

Commerce : and  Armed  Neutrality,  L 57 
397  a,  iiL  39  d,  58  6 ; Art  and  ScL  of,  L .351 
be ; and  Block^e,  L 57  cd,  156  abc,  397  a, 

520  b,  ii.  445  d-446  5 ; Brit,  hist  of,  L 341  a 
-345  c,122b-,  of  Brit  Empire,  statistics  18 £&-  '■. 
90,  i.  340  c ; medvl.,  and  Cinque  Ports,  L -j 
287  d;  S.  Johnson  on,  iL  485  a,  iiL  320  c;,, 

D.  Macpherbon  on  hist  ofi  iL  661  o6 ; C.  de , 

S.  Montesqdieh  on,  iL  809  c ; L.  A.  Mdratoei 
on,  iL  841  c ; Notables  Commerjants  (Fr.),  ■ 

iii.  25  d ; G.  Palmieri  on,  iiL  56  d ; Plato  on,  ’ 
iii.  114  be  ; and  Quarantine,  iiL  244  d,  245  a ; 

L.  Roberts  on,  iiL  315  ab ; F.  Sassetti  on,  iiL  ^ 

354  be. Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  L.  j 

Levi,  iL  598  d ; Organisation  of^  L 258  d,  259 

a.  — -Commerce,  Dictionary  of,  M.  Poetle-( 
thwatt,  i.  732  6,  iii.  176  d ; R Rolt^  L 732  6, ; 

ii.  484  d,  iiL  320  be ; Savabt  family,  L 732  6, 
iiL  176  d,  355  b. 

Commercial  Dock  Co. : L 612  d. 

Commercial  Geography : Commerce,  import- 
ance of  to  Great  Brit,  iL  193  ab  ; development 
of  Communication,  ii.  191  cd  ; Brit  Fortified 

stations  on  sea  route,  iL  192  bed. Brit  Trade 

with  Air.,  ii.  195  ab ; Australasia,  iL  195  a ; 
Canada,  ii.  194  d ; China  and  Japan,  iL  194  6 ; 

E.  and  W.  Indies,  iL  194  be ; Eur.,  iL  193  c ; ^ 
Ind.  and  Ceylon,  iL  194  a ; Straits  &ttlemenfs, 

ii.  194  a;  U.S.A.,  ii.  193  d. 

Commercial  Instr.  : BilL  L 142  d,  346  ab ; 
Cheques,  i.  274  a,  346  ab ; Negotiable,  L . 
346  ab,  iii.  15  b ; Promissory  Note,  i.  346  ab, 

iii.  228  b. 

Commercial  Policy : of  Charles  I.,  ii.  437  a ; i 
Cliarles  II.  i.  424  b ; J.  B.  Colbert,  i.  319  cd,  ! 
431  a,  684  a,  ii.  371  b ; 0.  Cromwell,  i.  286  b,  iL  1 
733  a ; E<lward  I.,  i.  342  ac,  374  a,  429  d,  721  ; 
c,  794  be,  ii.  15  ab,  106  c,  239  d,  480  a,  687  b,  i 
696  be,  728  a,  731  d,  732  a,  iii.  459  d,  460  d,  ; 
461  a,  560  b,  627  be ; EMwaid  IL,  iL  732  a,  iiL  ■} 
461  abc;  Edward  III.,  i.  16  d,  372  a,  874  a, 

721  c,  794  c,  ii.  15  a,  106  d,  146  d,  211  6.  240 
ab,  431  b,  679  a,  728  a,  730  be,  732  ab,  iii.  461  : 
be,  487  a,  559  d,  560  5 ; Edward  IV.,  L 343  c,  • 
423  d,  ii.  147  b,  240  c,  728  a,  732  c,  iiL  462  6 ; 5 
Edwanl  VI.,  i.  372  6,  u.  147  6,  212  d,  240  d,  ’ 

iii.  487  d ; 18th  centy.,  L 396  d,  424  cd,  ii.  241 
c,  iii.  487  d ; Elizabeth,  i.  17  d,  18  d,  875  c, 

430  a,  ii.  147  b,  212  d,  241  a,  iiL  487  d,  561  a ; 
England  in  period  of  Napoleon  I.,  i.  397  a ; Henry 
I.,  ii.  106  b,  478  c ; Henry  II.,  L 841  c,  iL  478  c, 
iii.  659  d ; Henrv  III.,  i.  16  c,  341  d,  ii.  731  d ; 
Henry  IV.,  L 16 ‘d,  342  d,  iL  106  d,  240  e,  732 

b,  iii.  462  b ; Henrj’  VI.,  ii.  106  d,  240  c,  732  i 
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b ; Henrj'  VII.,  i.  16  d,  17  ac,  375  a,  721  d,  ii. 
240  d,  431  c,  7S2  cd;  Henry  VIII.,  i.  17  c,  375 
a,  794  d,  ii.  240  d,  432  b,  732  d,  iii.  460  b,  561 
a ; James  I.,  372  c,  723  a,  ii.  436  d,  iii.  561  c ; 
John,  ii.  731  c.  iii.  627  c ; Merc.  Syat.,  i.  158  c ; 
Richard  L,  ii.  479  a ; Richard  II.,  i.  342  d,  372 
a,  731  d,  ii.  240  be,  728  d,  iii.  461  b ; Richard 
III.,  i.  343  c,  ii.  732  c ; William  III.  and  Mary, 

i.  423  c. 

Commercial  Routes  : development  of  Australia, 

i.  351  a ; growth  of  Brit,  trade,  i.  350  b ; 
Colonial  syst.,  i.  350  d ; fall  of  Constantinople, 

i.  349  be ; Crusades,  i.  348  d,  469  d ; Dock, 
i.  616  ab  ; rise  of  HolL,  i.  350  b ; Suez  Canal,  i. 

351 5, 6 1 6 ab. Commercial  Routes,  Maritime, 

of  Span.  Arabs,  i.  348  cd  ; Greeks,  i.  347  d ; 
Hanseatic  League,  i.  349  ab ; Phoenicians,  i. 
347  cd  ; Portuguese  to  Ind.,  i.  349  c ; Spanish 

to  Amer.,  i.  349  d. Commercial  Routes, 

Overland,  Ano.,  i.  347  cd ; Arabs,  i.  347  cd,  348 
cd ; MedvL,  Italy  and  Ger.,  i.  349  ab,  350  a ; 
Roman,  i.  348  ab. 

Commercial  Treaties : Arguments  for  and 
against,  i.  353  b,  355  abc ; Assieuto,  i.  62  d, 
iiL  409  c,  447  b,  597  b ; and  Balance  of  Trade, 

i.  353  b,  354  b ; of  Charlema^e,  i.  341  a,  354 
a,  iii.  559  d ; R Cobden  on,  i.  316  bed,  355  b ; 
11.  Cobden’s,  with  Ft.,  1860-66,  i.  188  a,  276 
c,  316  b,  354  cd,  ii.  168  c,  371  c ; Eden,  i.  345 
b;  Intercursus  Magnus,  i.  17  a,  343  b,  iL 
424  d,  iiL  560  d ; Intercursus  Malus,  i.  17  a, 
iL  425  a ; Methuen,  L 344  d,  353  b,  354  b,  ii. 
147  e,  748  6-749  a ; Most  favoured  nation 
clause,  ii.  826  bed ; Navigation  clause,  iii. 
8 6 ; W.  Pitt’s,  with  Fr.,  1786,  ii.  147  c-148  a, 
iiL  111  d-112  c ; and  Reciprocity,  i.  354  6, 
355  a,  iiL  267  d ; A.  Smith  on,  L 353  6,  iii.  417 
6 ; Utrecht  (1474),  i.  17  6c,  343  6,  ii.  285  c,  286 
a,  732  c,  iii.  560  d ; Utrecht  (1713),  i.  62  d,  87 
a,  345  a,  727  d,  ii.  147  cd,  335  d,  505  ab,  78b  a, 
iiL  447  6. 

Commissions : of  Enquiry,  Composition,  i.  356 
a ; sources  of  Information,  i.  356  6. Com- 

missions, Judicial,  Composition,  i.  356  d ; 
Jurisdiction,  i.  356  d. 

Commodity,  use  of  word  by  J.  S.  Mill,  D. 
Ricabdo,  H.  Sidgwick,  and  A.  Smith  : i.  358  a, 
iL  230  6. 

Commons  : Eng.  and  Sc.,  i.  23  d ; A.  Moore  on, 

ii.  812  d ; Public  int.  in,  i.  359  d -360  6 ; rival 
Theories  of.  i.  358  d. 

Commune  : Mod.  revival  of,  i.  361  ab  ; of  Paris 
(1871),  peculiarity  of,  i.  361  cd. 

Communication : Inland,  Sir  J.  Hawkins  on 
Highways,  ii.  292  d ; J.  L.  Macadam,  ii.  656 
be  ; Way,  right  of,  iii.  659  d. Communica- 

tion, means  of,  A.  J.  E.  Dupuit  on,  i.  654  d ; 
and  econ.  Progress,  i.  361  d ; Turnpike 
Trusts,  iii.  595  d. 

Communism  : Aims  of,  i.  362  c ; F.  N.  Babeuf’s 
consj)iracy,  i.  77  d,  363  d ; P.  Buonarroti,  i. 
192  c,  362  c,  363  d ; E.  Cadet’s  Jearie,  i.  198 
bed,  365  d,  ii.  818  6,  iii.  603  be ; T.  Campanella’s 
Civitas  Solis,  i.  208  6,  363  ab,  ii.  818  a,  iii.  603 
a ; F.  S.  M.  FiiINELON,  ii.  52  a ; C.  Fourier,  i. 
364  a,  ii.  125  a6  ; G.  B.  de  Mably’s  defence  of, 
i.  363  6,  ii.  656  a ; T.  R.  Malthus’  argument 
against,  i.  367  a ; J.  S.  Mill  defended,  i.  367  b, 


ii.  759  be  ; Mod.,  origin  of,  i.  362  cd ; Sir  T. 
More’s  Utopia,  i.  362  d,  ii.  818  a,  iii.  602  d ; 
Morelly’s  scheme,  i.  363  b,  ii.  819  d,  820 
a ; philanthropic,  R.  Owen  on,  i.  364  b ; 
Plato’s  Republic,  i.  362  c,  ii.  818  a,  iii.  114 
d,  602  c ; Practical  quest.,  i.  367  a ; and 
Revolution,  Fr.,  i.  363  cd  ; H.  Sidgwick’s  def., 
i.  367  c ; compd.  with  Socialism,  i.  366  c,  598 
a,  ii.  125  d,  iii.  232  be  ; W.  Weitling  on,  iii.  663 
a;  K.  G.  Winkelblech  (K.  Marlo)  on,  ii.  698 
cd. Communism  in  Amer.,  Amana  Society, 

i.  37  5 ; Economites,  G.  Rapp’s,  i.  366  d,  iii. 
49  be,  262  ab  ; Icaria,  E.  Caret’s,  i.  199  be, 
366  b ; New  Harmony,  R.  Owen’s,  i.  365  ab, 

ii.  520  d,  iii.  49  cd  ; other  Societies,  i.  366  d. 
Companies  : i.  335  c ; Afrn.  early,  i.  18  d,  19  a, 

31  c,  271  b,  330  a,  375  c,  ii.  270  d,  271  d 324  d, 

iii.  275  d,  418  d ; Amern.,  i.  330  a,  ii.  556  d, 
557  a ; Brit.  S.  Afr.,  i.  19  d,  20  be,  326  d,  332  b, 
ii.  544  c ; Commercial  Dock,  i.  612  d ; Darien, 
i.  481  abc,  iii.  78  cd  ; Dutch  E.  Ind.,  i.  330  a, 
350  b,  488  a,  670  b,  ii.  265  b,  347  d,  iii.  273  b, 
561  d ; E.  Afr.,  i.  19  d,  20  be,  332  b ; E.  Ind., 

i.  169  c,  271  b,  277  a,  326  d,  330  a,  331  ab,  343 
d,  344  bd,  350  6,  353  c,  375  c,  483  d,  487  d,  582 
be,  650  b,  669  c-672  d,  693  a,  722  d,  723  abc, 
726  be,  728  a,  729  be,  730  c,  ii.  3 d,  147  c, 
216  c,  275  b,  324  b,  361  c,  436  d-437  d,  601  d, 
729  b,  778  d,  780  bed,  829  b,  iii.  36  cd,  68  b,  72 
ab,  151  b,  275  d,  333  d,  334  c,  417  d,  418  d,  561 
d,  595  b ; E.  Ind.  Dock,  i.  612  c ; E.  Ind., 
Foreign,  i.  319  c,  330  b,  670  b,  ii.  576  d,  819 
be  ; Eastland,  i.  18  a,  271  b,  375  c,  672  d, 
673  a,  ii.  436  d,  iii.  276  cd,  621  b ; Greenland, 

ii.  258  d,  iii.  595  b ; Guinea,  i.  18  d,  330 
a ; Hamburg,  i.  18  a,  376  c ; Hudson’s  Bay, 

i.  326  d,  330  b,  331  c,  611  b,  ii.  335  d,  iii. 
376  b;  India,  iV.,  i.  319  c,  330  b,  670  b,  ii. 
576  d,  713  a,  819  be,  iii.  508  b ; Land  Co.  and 
Colonisation,  ii.  5445 ; Life  insurance,  ii.  418  a ; 
London,  iii.  119  a,  630  b ; Mercers’,  ii.  728  d- 
729  c ; Merchant  Adventurers,  i.  16  5-18  c, 

329  d,  343  5,  344  5,  374  cd,  722  cd,  725  d,  727  a, 

ii.  146  d,  147  c,  283  d,  436  cd,  729  a,  731  a, 

iii.  68  5,  275  c,  660  d,  561  a,  665  a ; Mississippi, 
ii.  576  d,  iii.  508  ab ; New  England,  i.  330  a, 
ii.  566  d,  iii.  119  5 ; New  Zealand,  ii.  644  5 ; 
Niger,  i.  19  d,  20  5,  332  5 ; N.  Borneo,  i.  271  a, 
332  5;  Plymouth  Adventurers,  iii.  118  c,  119 
be,  630  5 ; Railway,  legislative  powers  of,  i.  197  a ; 
Royal  Afrn.,  i.  19  a,  330  be,  ii.  271  d,  iii.  275  d ; 
Russia  or  Muscovy,  18  ab,  271  5,  330  a,  375  c, 

ii.  285  d,  436  cd,  iii.  275  c,  335  c-336  5,  561  5 ; 
Sierra  Leone,  i.  19  5,  330  5,  331  d,  iii.  637  c ; 
South  Sea,  i.  182  5c,  271  5,  330  5,  404  c,  iii. 
295  c,  418  d,  447  a-448  5 ; Surrey  Canal,  i. 
612  c,  616  e ; Taylors,  Merchant,  ii.  492  d, 

iii.  524  5-525  a ; Turkey  or  Levant,  i.  18  a,  2715, 

330  a,  343  d,  344  c,  375  c,  669  c,  726  5,  728  a, 
729  5,  ii.  436  d,  802  d,  iii.  275  c,  418  d,  661  5, 
594  c-595  c ; Virginia,  i.  330  a,  331  a,  ii.  556  d, 
731  a,  iii.  119  5,  629  d,  630  ab  ; W.  Ind.  Dock, 

i.  612  abc. Companies,  Chartered,  i.  271  a, 

ii.  380  d,  486  d ; favoured  by  circumstances  of 
Afrn.  trade,  i.  18  cd ; gov.  of  Colonies  by,  i. 
320  d,  329  6-333  a ; as  means  of  Colonisation, 
i.  19  c,  20  a.- — Incorporation  of  Companies 
by  special  Act  of  Parlt.,  railways,  etc.,  i,  369  5, 
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ii.  380  d,  487  a ; by  royal  Charter,  i.  271  a, 
369  a,  ii.  380  d,  486  d ; under  Companies 
Acts,  i.  369  a,  ii.  380  d,  487  cd). — Jnt.-Stk. 
Companies,  Articles  of  Assoc.,  i.  59  d,  ii. 
488  a ; Audit,  i.  70  a ; compd.  with  Building 
societies,  i.  189  cd  ; Call,  i.  203  d ; Capital, 
repayment  of,  i.  222  db  ; Commandite,  societe 
en,  i.  338  d,  iii.  68  d,  69  a ; Continental,  restric- 
tive conditions,  ii.  487  cd,  488  bed  ; issue  of 
Debenture,  i.  501  b,  ii.  488  c ; and  Debt,  i. 
506  be ; Directors,  duties  of,  i.  587  abc,  ii. 

488  be ; Directors,  liab.  of,  ii.  488  b,  489  a ; 
Econ.  effects  of,  i.  370  db,  371  be  ; Incorporated 
and  Unincorporated,  ii.  486  d ; Incr.  of,  since 
1863,  i.  369  e,  371  a ; Legisl.  recommended,  ii. 

489  b ; Limited  liab.  enterprise  and  act  of  1862, 

i.  369  b,  ii.  601  d ; Liquidation  of,  ii.  610  b- 
611  a \ Liquidator,  Official  and  Provisional, 

ii.  611a;  Meeting  of,  ii.  724  5;  Memorandum 
of  Assoc.,  ii.  487  d,  725  a,  iii.  185  db  ; Prefer- 
ence Shares,  iii.  185  o5  ; Promoter,  iii.  228  c ; 
Prospectus,  iii.  233  cd ; Qualification,  iii. 
243  bd  ; Eeserve  liab.  and  act  of  1879,  ii.  602  b ; 
Shareholders,  i.  203  d,  iii.  390  a ; Shares, 

iii.  390  b ; Shares,  various  kinds  of  liab.  on, 
ii.  602  a ; Fr.  Societes  Commerciales,  iii. 
438  d - 439  b ; Ultra  Vires,  ii.  488  d,  iii. 
598  c ; Unlimited  liab.,  i.  203  d ; Watering 

Stock,  iii.  659  c ; Winding-up,  iii.  670  b. 

Livery  Companies,  Hist.,  i.  372  ahe,  ii. 
615  be  ; Income,  i.  373  db  ; Privileges,  i.  372  d. 
Companies  and  Partnership,  compd., 

i.  335  c,  368  db,  369  ed,  428  b,  iii.  71  dbed ; 

Eng.  and  Ital.,  iiL  68  db. Regulated  Com- 

panies, Hist.,  iii.  275  ed  ; and  Interlopers, 

ii.  436  c,  iii.  276  a;  Objects  and  const.,  iii. 

275  d,  276  a ; effects  of  Regulns.,  iii.  276  b. 

Companies,  Trading,  compd.  with  industrial 
Gilds,  i.  373  d,  429  b,  ii.  212  be,  699  c ; Hist, 
of,  i.  373  d,  728  a,  ii.  436  d ; T.  Hobbes  on,  ii. 
315  c ; competition  with  Interlopers,  ii.  436  c, 

iii.  276  a ; Jnt.-Stk.  and  Regulated,  i.  18  b, 
722  d,  723  a,  ii.  437  be,  iii.  418  d,  561  6; 
MedvL,  and  liability,  limited,  ii.  601  d ; A. 
Smith  on,  i.  18  db,  iii.  418  d,  419  a. 

Compensation : and  Common  Employment, 

i.  358  be ; for  injuries.  Damages,  exemplary, 
nominal,  and  ordinary,  i.  478  d,  479  a ; Dam- 
num Emergens  and  inedvl.  view  of  Int.,  i. 
479  ed,  ii.  431  a ; for  Expropriation  and 
seizure  of  Land,  i.  375  d,  381  be,  797  d-798  c ; 
for  Land,  nationalisation  of,  i.  376  c,  ii. 
547  c,  551  d,  552  a ; Liquidated  damages, 

ii.  610  a ; for  Tenants’  Improvements,  i.  376  ab, 
691  b,  ii.  563  be,  iii.  529  c. 

Competition  : P.  von  Bulau  on,  i.  190  cd  ; and 
non-competing  groups,  J.  E.  Caibnes  on,  i.  202  d, 
203  a,  378  bed,  761  b,  ii.  536  b ; Sir  J.  Child  on, 
i.  277  b ; Combination  as  obstacle  to,  i.  377  d, 
379  b ; Commercial,  effects  of,  i.  376  d,  378  c ; 
Credit  essential  to  development  of,  i.  462  b ; 
Custom  as  obstacle  to,  i.  377  c,  476  c ; Dangers 
of,  i.  379  c ; Industrial,  effects  of,  i.  377  a, 

378  d ; justifications  for  Interference  with,  i. 

379  cd,  iii.  296  c ; W.  S.  Jkvons  on,  i.  378  c ; 
T.  E.  Cliffo  Leslie  on,  i.  378  b ; free,  A.  F. 
Ludeu  on,  ii.  201  d,  649  c ; J.  F.  D.  Maurice  on, 
i.  280  6 ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  378  b,  ii.  762  c ; 


Physiocrats  on,  iiL  105  5 ; and  Prices,  8. 
Clement  on,  i,  313  a ; D.  Ricardo  on,  L 378  b ; 

G.  D.  Romagnosi  on,  iiL  321  c ; and  Self-Int., 

L 377  b,  379  a ; H.  Sidgis'ick  on,  L 379  ab, 

380  a ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  378  a ; J,  Tcckeb  on, 
iii.  588  cd ; econ.  Utility  of,  L 379  o6 ; and 
Value  in  Exchange,  iiL  608  ab. 

Comte,  A- : BUst.  Meth.,  L 382  d,  383  cd,  iL 
310  d ; compd.  with  J.  S.  JliLL,  L 383  ab  ; 
infl.  on  J.  S.  Mill,  L 382  d,  iL  757  c ; Positiv- 
ism and  crit  of  Deductive  Sch.,  L 383  a,  iiL 

171  c ; Sociology,  word  invd,  by,  for  Social 
ScL,  L 383  a,  iL  157  c,  310  d,  741  a,  iiL  167  6. 

172  a,  368  a,  428  d,  430  d ; on  Solidarity, 
i.  383  a,  iiL  444  6 ; on  Statics,  social,  and 
social  dynamics,  i.  383  a,  iL  310  d,  iiL  465  d. 

Conciliation  : compd.  with  Arbitration-  L 385  c ; 
Prud’hommes,  ccmseils  dc,  L 51  d,  385  he, 

389  be,  iii.  239  be,  558  d,  559  a ; and  Trade 
disputes,  L 384  d,  iiL  559  b. 

Concrete  Meth.  of  P.  E. : compd.  with  Abstract,  . 

i.  5 c,  ii.  743  d ; with  Historical,  iL  309  a ; 
with  Inductive,  iL  391  a. 

Condillac,  E,  B.  de:  N.  Baddead’s  crit.  o^  L 
746  d ; on  Exchange,  iiL  218  o ; on  Higgling 
of  Market,  ii.  305  b ; on  Industry,  L 385  d ; crit. 
of  Physiocrats,  ii.  156  6 ; on  FTodn.,  iiL  217c ; 
on  Utility  and  Value,  i.  765  c,  iL  156  6. 
Conscription : Econ.  eflects  oL  L 3SS  d ; dirt, 
fr.  Impressment,  iL  373  d ; Inscription 
Maritime,  Fr.  ii.  408  d. 

Consignee,  Bill  of  Lading : L 145  b,  389  c. 

Consolidated : Annuities  or  Consols,  i.  390  c. 

Consolidated  Fund  : Const  of,  L 390  a,  781  c. 

782  ah  ; Origin  of,  L 390  b,  iL  367  d,  iiL  111  d ; 
and  annual  Supply,  L 389  d. 

Conspiracy,  law  of : L 175  c,  336  c-337  a,  390  d,  5 
401  a,  ii.  525  a,  iiL  313  c,  559  a,  | 

Consumer,  protn.  of:  and  Adulteration,  L 15  6 ; v 
by  Medvl.  state,  as  to  qual.  and  quant,  L 64  d,  ‘ 
79  a,  iL  107  d. 

Consumption  : and  Distr.,  L 394  d ; Economy 
of,  R.  S.  !Moffat  on,  iL  779  6 ; theory  of,  and 
Future  Goods  and  Services,  ii.  174  a ; waste- 
ful, not  Good  for  Trade,  iL  228  Jc  ; and 
Laissez  - faire,  i.  394  d,  395  a : Margin  of, 

ii.  691  d ; as  dep.artment  of  P.  E.,  iiL  216  a ; 
effects  of  Prodn.  on,  i.  394  he ; as  motive  to 
Prodn.,  J.  S.  Mill  on,  iL  757  a,  758  he  : rel. 
to  Prodn.  i.  393  c,  394  ab,  ii.  232  c,  iii.  215  d, 

377  c ; statistics  of,  and  national  Progress, 
i.  395  be ; A.  Smith  on,  L 393  c ; Utility  as 
foundation  of,  W.  S.  Jevons,  i,  393  d ; Wealth 
in  rel.  to,  i.  393  d. ^Productive  Consumption, 

iii.  216  d ; W.  N.  Senior  on,  iii.  219  b. Un- 

productive Consumption.  G.  Berkelet  on, 
i.  134  d ; and  Capital,  i.  218  d ; J.  S.  Mill 
on,  iiL  600  5;  J.  Pollexfen  on,  iii.  151  6e ; 
not  used  by  A.  Smith,  iii.  600  a ; F.  A.  Walker 
on,  iii.  600  c. 

Continental  syst. ; and  Amem.  war,  i.  398  he  ; 
effects  on  Brit,  trade,  i.  398  ab,  ii.  361  a, 

371  be,  iii.  41  d,  42  a ; and  Crisis  of  1810-11, 
i.  456  c ; Licenses,  i.  397  d,  ii.  605  cd,  iii. 

16  h,  41  c;  effects  on  Napoleon,  i.  398  a; 
Object  of,  i.  396  d,  397  a ; Orders  in  Council 
Eng.  retaliation  for,  i.  397  5c,  ii.  605  be,  iii.  16  6, 

40  a,  58  c,  93  c.  391  c. 
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Contraband  : Decl.  of  Paris,  i.  520  be,  521  b ; 
and  Neutral  states  in  International  Law,  i. 
398  d,  ii.  371  a,  445  cd,  iii.  16  bd. 

Contract : Acceptance,  i.  6 6 ; Breach  of, 
remedy  for,  and  specific  performance,  i. 
402  be,  750  d,  ii.  119  d,  iii.  452  d,  453  a ; 
confidence  in,  and  paper  Curr.,  i.  401  b ; Econ. 
aspect  of,  i.  399  c ; and  £x  post  faeto  legisl., 

i.  400  c ; Freedom  of,  arguments  for  interference 
with,  i.  400  b ; and  organisation  of  Labour  and 
capital,  i.  401  b ; Law  of,  i.  401  d,  ii.  131  abc, 
538  d,  iii.  402  d ; for  purposes  of  Monopoly, 
and  law  of  conspiracy,  i.  400  d,  401  a ; 
Mutual,  of  creditors,  i.  116a;  Roman  law  of, 

i.  298  b,  iii.  66  c ; of  Sale,  iii.  347  b ; power  of 
development  of,  and  Society,  i.  401  c ; substi- 
tute for  Status,  iii.  65  c ; and  Tort,  liab.  under, 
compd.,  iii.  551  c. 

Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  and  So.  Trade : 

i.  403  abed. 

Conversion  : Colonial  Stocks,  Canada,  i.  405  d ; 
Cape  Colony,  i.  405  d ; Ind.  i.  406  a ; New 

Zealand,  i.  406  a. Conversion,  Foreign 

Stocks,  Austria,  i.  406  ab  ; Egypt,  i.  406  b ; 
Fr.,  i.  406  b ; Mexico,  i.  406  b ; Peru,  i.  406  e ; 
Russ.,  i.  406  c ; Spain,  i.  406  e ; Turkey,  i. 

406  e ; U.S.A.,  L 406  ed. Conversion  of 

National  Debt,  i.  404  b,  508  d,  509  a,  ii. 
66  b,  621  d ; H.  FonfrIide  on,  ii.  95  a ; HolL, 
iL  75  c ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  507  ab,  iii.  421  be ; 
and  South  Sea  Co.,  i.  404  c,  iii.  447  ed. 

Coolie  syst. : Colonies  employing,  • i.  408  c ; 
and  Asiatic  Emigration,  i.  322  a,  408  cd  ; and 
State  interference,  i.  408  cd. 

Co-operation : Artel  in  Russ.,  i.  59  be,  413  b, 
iii.  342  c ; Sir  T.  Bernard  an  originator  of,  i. 
135  b ; J.  J.  L.  Blanc's  scheme  for  state- 
supported,  i.  65  c ; P.  J.  B.  Buchez,  i.  184  d, 

ii.  157  5 ; Building  societies,  i.  189  c;  and 

Chartism,  i.  280  b ; Cite  ouvri^re,  i.  288  d, 
413  a,  415  a,  664  d,  ii.  18  c,  217  a ; assoc,  of 
Consumers,  i.  336  c,  41 0 ; Defence  ofi  i.  419  d ; 

DiflSc.  affecting,  i.  41 1 ed  ; for  Divis.  of  Labour, 

i.  409  ab ; Educational  work  of,  i.  418  b ; 
Federal  princ.  appl.  to,  i.  419  be,  ii.  43  6-45  6, 
521  be  ; Federal,  crit.  of,  ii.  44  d ; C.  Fourier 
on,  ii.  157  6 ; cornpd.  with  Industrial  Partner- 
ship, L 419  d,  ii.  398  6 ; Industrial,  Russ. 
Sch.  on,  iii.  342  cd  ; co-operative  Industry, 
R.  Owen  and,  i.  365  6,  iii.  49  a,  50  ab,  432  6 ; 
co-operative  Insurance,  ii.  44  d ; and  Inter- 
dependence of  industries,  i.  409  d ; or  combina- 
tion of  Labour,  J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  758  d; 
Legisl.  on,  i.280  c;  J.  F.D.  Maurice  on,  i.  280  6, 
iL  715  ac  ; and  elimination  of  Middleman,  ii. 
754  a ; Mir  in  Russ.,  i.  22  d,  39  6,  360  c,  361  a, 

413  6,  ii.  774  cd,  iii.  21  d ; E.  V.  Neale,  ii. 
43  d,  iii.  12  c-13  a;  co-operative  Newspaper, 

ii.  44  d;  Co-operation,  Partial,  Oldham 
Cotton-Spinning  Companies,  hist,  of,  i.  417 
a-418  6 ; assoc,  of  Producers,  distributive  and 
manufacturing,  i.  410  c;  Profit-sharing  and 
joint-stockism,  i.  412  6,  419  d ; Co-operation, 
Social  aspects  of,  i.  418  6 ; Statistics,  i.  410  d, 

414  c,  415  c;  W.  Thompson  on,  iii.  536  d; 

co-operative  Union,  functions  of,  i.  418  6c, 
ii.  43  d ; J.  Warren  on,  iii.  659  a ; Whole.sale 
societies,  i.  411  6,  419  6c,  ii.  44  ah. Co- 


operative Banking,  Ger.  and  Italy,  i.  109  a- 
110  c,  412  d ; F.  H.  Schulze- Delitzsch,  i. 

412  d,  iii.  366  a. Co-operative  Farming, 

Assington  experiment,  i.  413  d ; Denmark,  i. 

412  d ; Ralahine  experiment,  W.  Pare  on,  i. 

413  c,  iii.  60  d ; Recent  experiments,  i.  414  a- 
415  6 ; Statistics,  1891,  i.  414  c ; U.S.A.,  i. 

412  d,  413  6. Co-operative  Workshops, 

Eng.  hist,  of,  i.  415  6c  ; Fr.,  J.  B.  A.  Godin’s 
Familistere,  i.  289  a,  413  a,  ii.  18  c,  125  d, 
217  ab\  Profit-sharing  in,  i.  416  a;  con- 
dition of  Workers  in,  i.  416  c. 

Coparceners,  inker,  by : i.  420  a,  ii.  455  6,  iii. 
69  d,  203  a. 

Copernicus,  N.,  on  reform  of  Curr. : i.  420  6,  ii. 
795  6,  iii.  144  6. 

COPLESTON,  E. : on  Corn  Laws,  i.  421  a ; 
“secular”  Depreciation  of  Curr.,  effects  of, 
i.  420  cd,  421  a ; Poor  Belief,  i.  421  a. 
Copyhold : Demesne  tenants,  origin  of,  i.  544 
6c,  ii.  28  6,  iii.  85  d,  625  be ; Enfranchise- 
ment of,  i.  422  6,  717  6,  ii.  543  6,  546  a. 
Copyright : works  of  Art,  i.  422  d,  487  c ; Basis 
of,  i.  423  a ; Designs,  i.  422  d,  571  a ; Dra- 
matic, i.  422  d ; International,  i.  422  d ; Literary, 

i.  422  cd,  487  c. 

Corbet,  T.,  on  princ.  of  Trade  : i.  423  c. 

Corn  : compulsory  reserves  of,  Greniers  d’abon- 
dance,  ii.  259  6-260  a,  462  d,  515  a,  iii.  79  a. 

Com  Laws,  G.  Canning  on,  i.  211  c ; 

N.  De  la  Mare  on,  i.  537  c ; 18th  centy.,  i. 
424  c ; E.  Elliott  on,  i.  693  6 ; prohib.  of 
Export,  i.  423  cd ; D.  Graswinckel  on,  i. 
656  6c ; prohib.  of  Import,  medvl.,  i.  423  d, 

ii.  240  c ; in  Industrial  Revolution,  ii.  400 
d ; Earl  of  Sheffield  on,  iii.  391  a ; and 
Sliding  Scale  of  Charles  II.,  i.  424  6 ; A.  Smith 

on,  i.  425  d,  iii.  416  d,  417  a. Corn  Laws, 

Bounty  Act  of  1689,  effects,  i.  423  c,  425  a6c ; 
A.  Smith  on,  i.  425  d ; T.  Tooke  on,  i.  425  d, 

426  a ; A.  Young  on,  i.  425  d. Corn  Laws, 

Repeal  of,  i.  424  d,  ii.  148  c-151  a ; J.  Bright, 
i.  179  6,  ii.  149  a;  R.  Cobden,  i.  316  cd,  ii. 
148  d ; Sir  R.  Peel,  i.  42  d,  ii.  150  c,  367  d, 

iii.  87  d. Price  of  Corn,  and  Famine,  ii. 

21  ah  ; and  deficient  Harvests,  C.  Davenant 
on,  i.  484  c,  iii.  498  6c ; G.  Kino  on,  ii.  506  6. 

Corn  Rents,  and  Prices,  hist,  of,  i.  426 

c ; in  16th  centy.,  i.  426  ab. 

Corporation:  Aggregate,  i.  161  6,  428  a; 
Corporations  of  Arts  and  Trades,  i.  428  c- 
432  6;  or  Body  Corporate,  char,  of,  i.  161 
6;  Monopolist,  R.  Gardiner  on,  ii.  183  d ; 
Corporation,  Municipal,  gov.  and  powers,  i. 

427  cd ; compd.  with  Partnership,  i.  428  6, 

iii.  69  6 ; Corporation,  Sole,  i.  161  6,  428  6. 

Cost : Comparative,  and  International  Trade, 
i.  434  be,  ii.  450  6 ; rel.  to  Price,  i.  434  d ; or 

Relative,  and  theory  of  Value,  i.  434  c. 

Cost  of  Collection  of  Taxes,  H.  Fawcett 
on,  i.  435  a,  436  6 ; Indirect  compd.  with 
Direct,  i.  396  ah,  435  c-436  c ; A.  Smith  on, 
i.  396  ah,  435  a ; Statistics  of,  i.  436  d,  437 
a ; in  U.K.,  i.  435  bd,  436  a. Cost  of  Pro- 

duction, theory  of,  A priori  application  of 
P.  E.,  iii.  146  d,  147  a ; J.  E.  Cairnes  on,  i. 
203  6 ; and  Diffic.  of  attainment,  i.  580  abc  ; 
and  Future  Goods  and  Services,  ii.  174  d ; 
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aud  International  Value,  ii.  451  c ; Law  of, 

i.  437  d,  ii.  582  d ; and  Price,  i.  394  c,  434 
ctf,  437  d,  iii.  140  c,  200  d ; and  Rent,  i.  438 
ccJ,  iii.  284  cd ; and  Value,  i.  434  cd,  438  aJa, 
580  rf,  760  d,  762  a-764  c,  ii.  582  d,  756  6c, 
760  d,  iii.  146  d,  220  6c,  607  cd  ; and  Wages, 
i.  437  6c,  438  a. 

Cotton,  Sir  R.  B.,  on  Coinage  : i.  441  c. 

Cotton  : dealings  in,  illustn.  of  Futures,  iL  175 

cd,  iii.  212  a. Cotton  Famine  : Hist,  of,  i. 

439  cd ; and  Indian  export  trade,  i.  442  6 ; 
effects  on  Textile  industries,  i.  440  d,  441  a. 

Cotton  Industry,  effect  of  fluctuations  in 

Exchange,  iii.  212  a ; peculiar  Position  of,  iiL 
211  d ; Wages  in,  i.  441  6,  iii.  189  d. 
CouKNOT,  A.  A. : on  Bounties,  i.  172  cd,  446  a ; 
Curves  syst.  and  theory  of  price,  i.  445  6 ; 
Demand  schedules,  i.  540  d ; International 
trade,  crit.  by  K.  H.  Hagen,  ii.  272  6c ; 
Mathematical  Meth.,  i.  445  6,  ii.  156  c,  712 
6c ; Monopoly,  where  advantage  to  public,  i. 
445  d,  ii.  712  6c,  806  6 ; Price,  variations  in, 
i.  446  6c  ; Social  revenue,  i.  446  c ; Taxation, 
i.  15  d,  446  ah  ; Utility  and  Value,  i.  765  d. 
Court,  P.  de  la : on  Free  trade,  i.  447  6,  657 
6 ; free  Industry,  i.  447  6,  657  a ; Mono- 
poly, i.  447  6,  657  a. 

CoxE,  T.  : on  Commercial  syst.  for  U.S.A.,  i.  450 
d ; Industrial  census,  i.  451  a. 

Credit : Bankers’  Advances,  i.  453  6 ; by  Book 
entry,  i.  164  d ; element  of  Capital,  i.  452  c ; 
Cash  Credit,  Sc.  .syst.,  i.  231  c ; facilitated 
by  Clearing  syst.,  i.  454  ah ; essential  to 
development  of  Competition,  i.  452  6 ; Cycle, 
term  invd.  by  J.  Mills,  i.  467  he ; Deferred 
payments  and  trust,  basis  of,  i.  451  he ; 
Development  of,  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  U.S.A.,  i.  142 
o6c ; Eng.  and  Fr.  systems,  i.  143  cd ; F. 
Fuoco  on,  ii.  169  d ; Hire  and  purchase 
agreements  a new  form  of,  ii  308  6c ; J. 
Law  and  development  of  syst.,  i.  452  c,  732  a, 
iii.  145  a;  Medvl.  view  of,  i.  451  c,  721  c; 
almost  unknown  in  Middle  Ages,  i.  85  a ; 
substitute  for  Money,  R.  Murray  on,  ii.  842 
ab  ; \V.  Potter  on  syst.  of,  iii.  177  6c  ; infl.  on 
Prices,  i.  452  d ; as  Productive  force,  i. 
451  cd ; Public,  I.  E.  Horn  on,  ii.  330  d ; 
Speculative,  effect  on  prices,  iii.  198  d,  199  a ; 
U.S.A.  syst.,  S.  Colwell  on,  i.  335  6;  and 

Value,  N.  Barron  on,  i.  120  a. Credit, 

Instrument  of.  Bank  Note,  i.  453  cd ; Bill, 

i.  145  ab,  453  a ; Cheques,  i.  453  d ; Foreign 
cheques,  i.  454  a ; excluded  fr.  category  of 
Money,  ii.  790  c-791  c ; cheques  Not  Negoti- 
able, iii.  25  6 ; Telegraphic  trausfei-s,  i. 
199  d,  442  d,  454  6,  iii.  526  c. 

Creditor,  position  of : i.  505  cd,  692  ah,  749  d. 
Crises;  gener.al  Causes  of,  i.  461  he,  462  6c;  Eng. 
and  U.S.A.  compd.  with  Fr.  aud  Ger.,  i.  465  c ; 
Spasmodic  char,  of,  i.  465  d ; T.  Tooke  on,  i. 

4.56  abc,  457  hed,  458  acd,  459  c,  466  cd. 

Crises,  Periodicity  of,  i.  461  d,  466  6 ; and 
Sunspots,  W.  S.  Jbvons  on,  i.  461  d,  467  ab, 

ii.  253  6,  349  d,  476  c. Cri.sis  of  1792-3, 

caused  by  excess  of  Enterprise,  i.  456  6 ; checked 

by  advances  of  Exchequer  Bill,  i.  456  a. 

Crisis  of  1796-7,  proposal  for  support  of  Credit, 
1.  456  6 ; scarcity  of  Money,  i.  456  6. 


Crisis  of  1810-11,  Continental  syst.,  L 456  I 
c ; speculation  in  Exports,  i.  456  d\  H.  Pei;  ■ 
CEVAL,  i.  457  ab,  iiL  93  6 ; Statistics,  i.  45u  ■ 

d,  457  c. Crisis  of  1816  and  specnlation  in  J 

Exports,  L 466  cd. Crisis  of  1825,  and  9 

depression  of  foreign  Exchange,  L 457  d ; and  9 
S.  Amem.  speculations,  L 466  d ; other  Specu-  ■ 

lations,  L 458  bed ; Statistics,  L 458  a. ■ 

Crisis  of  1836-7  in  Amem.  and  E.  Ind.  trade,  .9 
i.  458  d\  Railways,  speculation  in,  L 466  <f.  V 

Crisis  of  1847  and  Sir  R.  Plel'b  Bank  Act,  fl 

i.  459  a ; Suspn.  of  Bank  Act,  L 461  a ; 
Causes,  L 459  d,  467  a ; Railways,  specnlation  .9 
in,  L 459  6-460  6,  467  a ; Statistics,  L 459  c- 

461  a,  463  d. Crisis  of  1857,  snspn,  of  ,1 

Bank  Act  proposed  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in 
600  6 ; over-extension  of  Credit,  L 462  d ; 

Statistics,  i.  463  d. Crisis  of  1866,  compd.  ' S 

with  1857,  i.  464  ab ; subsequent  Effects,  L ; ■ 

464  he  ; Statistics,  L 463  d. Crisis  of  1590. 

position  of  Bank  of  Eng.,  i.  464  bed ; Barings,  [yB 
i.  462  5,  464  d ; compd.  with  previous  Crises,  L fl 

i.  462  ; effects  on  Stk.  Ex.,  L 462  6,  464  d.  , I 

Crusades : and  City,  medvL,  growth  of,  L 470  6c ; 

development  of  Industry,  L 470  a ; revival  of 
Mediterranean  trade,  L 348  d,  469  d.  S 

Culture,  small : Advantage  and  disadv.  of,  L , B 
471  hed ; in  Belgium,  S.  Laixo  on,  iL  534  a ■ 9 
Statistics,  in  Eng.,  L 471  a.  ■ 

Currency:  C.  F.  Adams  on,  U.S..\.,  L 9 6 ; T.  J 
Attwood’s  theory,  L 67  c,  271  d ; early 
Canadian,  L 100  c ; Circulating  medium, 

Eng.  syst.,  i.  288  be ; in  Colonies,  L 326  d- 
329  6 ; Contracted,  Sir  A.  .Alison  on,  L 32  o6  ; 
and  Conventional  Tariff.  L 403  d,  404  a ; 

N.  Copernicus  on,  i.  4206,  ii.  795  6,  iiL  144  6 : 

E.  COPLESTON  on  “secular  deprec.”  of,  i.  420  d, 

421  a ; and  Custom,  i.  477  6c ; R Datanzati  |H 
on,  i.  483  ab,  ii.  462  6 ; F.  Davila  t Lugo  on  II 
Span.,  i.  485  6 ; Jonathan  Duncan  on,  L 650  a ; 
Dutch,  hist,  of,  i.  773  a-774  c ; Fiat  money, 
U.S.A.,  ii.  55  d ; Forced,  ii.  96  c ; Fractional,  *1 
iL  126  6 ; H.  H.  Gosskn  on,  iL  233  c ; J.  P. 
Graumann  on,  ii.  257  a ; Earl  of  Halifax  and  1| 
reform  of,  ii.  275  a ; J.  Harris  on,  ii.  291  ab ; 'S 
Irish,  money  of  account,  ii.  457  c ; based  on  « 
Labour,  R.  Owen’s  proposal,  ii.  520  d,  522  be,  * 

iii.  50  d ; based  on  Land,  E.  Kellogg  on,  ii. 

503  6 ; G.  W.  von  Leibniz  on,  ii.  593  a,  iii.  56  6 ; ■ 

J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  472  6 ; disk  fr.  Money,  L 
230  cd ; Sir  I.  Newton  on  valuations  of 
guinea,  ii.  271  c,  iii.  19  bed ; and  banking, 

G.  W.  Norman  on,  iiL  23  d ; Ptolemy  of 
Lucca  on,  iii.  239  d ; D.  Ricardo  on,  i.  472  6. 

ii.  795  c,  iii.  308  c ; and  credit,  Russ.  Sch. 
on,  iii.  341  cd ; Silver,  as  legal  tender,  i.- 
98  a ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  472  6;  Tabular  syst., 

W.  S.  Jevons  on,  i.  472  6,  ii.  476  c,  iii.  509  6, 

510  cd,  511  o;  artificial  appreciation  of,  J 
G.  A.  Tesauro  on,  iii.  531  d ; Sir  C.  Trotter  , 
on,  iii.  583  6 ; Unit  of  account,  iii.  599  c ; 
Value  of.  fluctuations  in,  R Mushet  on,  ii.  843  a; 
Vellon,  ii.  692  6,  iii.  614  d;  M.  E.  L.  Walras, 
propo.sal  to  steady  prices,  iii.  654  a ; R.  11. 
Walsh  on,  iii.  656  a ; G.  Wilson  on,  ii.  353  6, 

793  d,  iii.  669  be. Currency  Doctrine  or 

principle,  and  Bank  Act,  Sir  R Pkel's,  L 113  d, 

407  d,  472  cd,  623  c;  Crit.  of,  i.  473  ab ; 
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and  Doctrinaire,  i.  623  cd ; attacked  by 
J.  Follarton,  ii.  167  b ; and  Money,  T. 
Tooke  on,  ii.  795  c ; J.  Wheatley  on,  iii. 

665  a. Inconvertible  Currency : S.  Breck 

on  effects  of,  i.  178  a ; Evils  of,  i.  63  b,  ii.  380  b ; 
and  Ideal  money,  ii.  353  be ; Origin  and  basis 
of,  ii.  380  b ; Value  of,  fluctuations  in,  ii.  380  c. 

Currency,  Paper,  Assignat  in  Revolution, 

Fr.,  i.  63  ab,  206  cd,  ii.  380  b,  iii.  303  c ; Basis 
of,  i.  93  d,  191  c ; N.  Biddle’s  theory  of, 
U.S.A.,  i.  139  d ; G.  Canning  on  basis  and 
theory  of,  i.  210  d,  211  ab ; L.  Chitti’s 
scheme,  i.  279  ic ; H.  Clay  on,  i.  305  c ; W. 
Corbett  on,  i.  315  d ; in  Colonies,  i.  328  b ; 
and  Convertibility,  i.  407  d ; Convertible, 
Canada,  i.  101  d ; W.  Douglass  on,  i.  635  cd  ; 
P.  Francis  on,  ii.  128  d ; B.  Franklin  on,  ii. 
129  c;  J.  Fullarton  on,  ii.  167  c;  Green- 
back, U.S.A.,  ii.  258  c ; 0.  Hubner  on  need 
of  cash  reserve,  ii.  335  c ; based  on  Land, 
J.  Swan  on,  iii.  502  d ; Legal  tender,  i.  101  d, 
102  d,  112  d,  114  a,  191  d,  211a,  ii.  590  5c;  Man- 
dat, ii.  681  d ; Oyer-issue,  Irek,  evils  of,  i.  96  cd ; 
Resumption,  U.S.A.,  iii.  298  5-299  a ; Soft 
money,  U.S..\.,  iii.  443  c ; Theories  of,  i.  113  cd ; 
H.  Thornton  on,  iii.  537  c ; U.S.A.,  hist,  of, 

i.  102  d. Currency  and  P.E.,  Aristotle’s 

theory,  iii.  143  c ; Dialogue  Eryxias,  iii.  115  d, 
116  a;  Fiduciary  syst.,  iii.  143  d;  Free  Trade 
deduced  fr.  nature  of  money,  iii.  144  cd ; Hard 
Money  syst.,  iii.  143  d ; J.  Law  and  syst.  of 
credit,  i.  452  c,  732  a,  iii.  145  a ; J.  Locke 
and  Quantity  theory,  ii.  635  d,  iii.  144  c ; 
Precious  metals,  scarcity  of  in  Middle  Ages, 

infl.,  i.  85  a,  ii.  765  d,  iii.  144  a. Cmrency, 

Quantity  theory  of,  i.  685  5,  iii.  244  a ; crit. 
by  J.  A.  R.  von  Helferich,  ii.  298  be ; J. 
Locke  on,  ii.  635  d,  iii.  144  c. 

Curves : compd.  with  Functions,  i.  474  ab  ; 

lllnstn.  of,  i.  473  cd. Curves,  illustn.  of 

Consumers’  Rent,  i.  575  5c,  654  c ; theory  of 
Dimensions,  i.  584  cd  ; Error,  Law  of,  i. 
751  cd ; Final  Utility,  ii.  60  abed  ; Price,  i. 
445  5,  574  5,  575  cd  ; Supply  and  Demand, 
i.  540  cd,  542  bed,  575  a,  576  a,  ii.  473  be, 

iii.  489  5,  492  c,  497  d,  498  a. Curves, 

meth.  of,  in  Abstract  P.  E.,  i.  473  5c;  L.  S. 
Cagnazzi  on,  i.  200  d ; in  Statistical  Obser- 
vation, L 474  c. 

Custom : obstacle  to  Competition,  i.  377  c, 
476  c;  and  Curr.,  i.  477  5c;  compd.  with 
Habit,  i.  476  5,  ii.  272  a ; compd.  with  Pre- 
scription, iii.  186  d ; and  Prices,  i.  477  a ; 
and  Reflexion,  i.  477  c ; and  Wages,  i.  476  cd. 

Customs  duties : Bonded  warehouses,  i.  164  a, 
475  d,  iii.  657  5 ; on  Com,  horses,  and  sugar, 
disadv.  of  abolition,  L 187  o5c  ; Sir  M.  Decker 
on,  i.  519  5 ; Department,  i.  475  c ; Fr.  Douane, 
i.  633  d ; compd.  with  Due,  i.  645  cd ; Eng. 
and  Eur.  countries,  iii.  522  5 ; EntrepOts,  i. 
616  ab,  741  cd ; Entry,  Bill  of.  i.  742  5c ; 
dist.  fr.  Excise,  i.  786  d ; Expertise,  i.  793  5c  ; 
G.  Fabbroni  on,  ii.  3a;  Hist,  of,  i.  474  d, 
794  ab,  iii.  517  d ; Incidence  of,  i.  476  a ; and 
Inland  revenue,  i.  475  c;  Prisage  and  Recta 
prisa,  i.  647  d,  794  5,  ii.  367  a,  iii.  205  5,  272  c ; 
Protective,  i.  475  a ; A.  Smith  on,  iii.  420  d, 
421a;  Statistics,  1837-1887,i.  475  5c;  U.S.A., 


R.  J.  Walker  on,  iii.  650  cd  ; Sir  R.  Walpole’s 
reform  of,  i.  787  5,  iii.  652  a.' — Customs,  Ad 
valorem  duty,  A.  A.  Cournot  on,  i.  15  d ; 
under  Edward  I.,  i.  15  d ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  15  c. 

Internal  Customs  and  Tolls ; J.  B. 

Colbert’s  attempt  at  reform,  i.  319  c,  ii.  438  cd  ; 
Fr.,  medvL,  ii.  438  ab ; Fr.,  17th  and  18th  centy., 
ii.  438  5c,  iii.  104  5 ; Ger.,  ii.  439  d ; abolished  at 
Revolution,  Fr.,  ii.  439  5 ; Turnpike  syst., 
Fr.,  attempt  at,  ii.  439  5, 

Daire,  E.,  on  Physiocrats  : i.  477  d. 

Damnum  Emergens  and  Int.,  Roman  Law 
basis  of  Canon  Law : i.  479  cd,  ii.  431  a,  649  a. 
Dangeul,  Marquis  de  Plumart : on  Free  Trade, 
i.  480  c ; Taxation,  i.  480  d. 

Darien  Co. : i.  481  abc,  iii.  78  cd. 

Darwinism : compd.  with  Development  or 
Evolution,  i.  481  d,  482  a,  572  d ; and  Laissez- 
faire,  H.  Spencer  on,  i.  482  a ; and  T.  R. 
Malthus’  theory  of  Population,  i.  481  d,  ii. 
636  a,  iii.  166  5c ; and  Socialism,  i.  482  a ; 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,  i.  482  5,  iii.  500  abed. 
Davanzati,  B.  ; on  Curr.,  i.  483  5,  ii.  462  5; 
Value,  i.  483  ab. 

Davenant,  C.  : on  Balance  of  Trade,  i.  87  d, 
484  5 ; compulsory  Employment,  i.  484  5 ; 
Merc.  Syst.,  i.  483  d;  Price  and  deficient 
harvest,  i.  484  c,  iii.  498  5c ; Taxation,  i.  483 

c,  484  5. 

Davies,  D.,  and  Workmen’s  Budgets:  i.  484 

d,  ii.  18  d. 

Davila,  B.,  on  Poll-tax  in  Spain : i.  485  a,  ii. 
372  d. 

Davila  y Lugo,  F.,  on  Span.  Curr.:  i.  485  5. 
Day,  medvl.  uses  of  word  : i.  485  bed. 

Dearness,  artificial : Bounties,  i.  488  5 ; want 
of  Communication,  i.  489  ab ; control  over 
Demand,  i.  488  d-489  d ; aud  Indirect  Taxa- 
tion, i.  488  ab ; in  Labour  market,  i.  489  d, 
490  a ; Stk.  Ex.,  i.  489  c ; control  over 
sources  of  Supply,  i.  487  d-488  d. 

Death  Duties  : Account,  i.  493  5 ; Estate,  i. 
493  5c,  iii.  523  d ; Hist,  of,  i.  491  abed ; Legacy, 
i.  492  c ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  490  cd ; J.  S.  Nichol- 
son on,  i.  490  d ; Probate,  administration,  and 
inventory,  i.  491  d,  iii.  208  c ; H.  Sidgwick  on, 
i.  490  cd ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  490  5c,  iii.  420  c ; 
Succession,  i.  492  d,  iii.  523  d. 

Death-rate : compd.  with  Birth-rate,  i.  150  d, 
493  d,  494  a;  illustr.  by  Graphic  Meth.,  ii. 
254  c;  compd.  with  Marriage -rate,  ii.  701 
d,  702  a ; rel.  to  Natural  incr.,  i.  494  a ; Normal, 
i.  494  d ; importance  in  vital  Statistics,  i.  493 

d. Death-rate,  Decline  of,  and  progress  of 

Civilisation,  i.  497  5 ; as  element  of  Well- 
being, i.  655  5. Death-rate  and  Insurance, 

Life,  calcuk.  Equation  of  life,  i.  497  d ; Ex- 
pectation of  Life,  i.  497  d,  790  5,  ii.  718  c ; 

Population,  movement  of,  i.  498  5. Death- 

rate,  variations  in,  difl'.  of  Age,  i.  494  5,  495  5 ; 
Indigence,  i.  496  d ; Insanitary  conditions,  i. 
497  a5;  Marriage,  i.  495  d ; unhealthy  Occupa- 
tion, i.  496  be ; Race  and  climate,  i.  495  d ; 
Seasoms,  i.  495  cd  ; Sex,  i.  495  c ; Vico,  i.  496  ab. 
Debasement  of  Coin : Eng.,  i.  499  5 ; Eur. 
countries,  i.  500  c ; Expln.  of  term,  i.  500  d ; 
W.  Fleetwood  on,  i.  731  d,  ii.  89  d ; Fr.,  i. 
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146  a,  500  b ; Greece  and  Rome,  i.  498  d ; 
Irel.,  i.  500  a,  ii.  457  cd,  iii.  204  d ; J.  dt 
MabiaNa  on,  ii.  692  b ; Meth.  of,  i.  498  c ; 
complete  and  partial,  effects  on  value  of  Money, 
D.  Ricardo  on,  ii.  794  6cd  ; N.  Oresme  on,  iii. 
43  ac ; Scot.,  i.  499  d ; 16tli  centy.,  effects,  i. 
722  b ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  563  b. 

Debenture : issued  under  Companies  Acts,  i. 
501  b ; Expln.  of,  i.  501  a ; and  Floating 
Charge,  ii.  90  b ; and  Floating  Debt,  ii.  91 
b ; issue  of,  and  Jnt.-Stk.  Co.,  i.  501  b,  ii.  488 
c ; Negotiable,  i.  346  b,  iii.  15  b ; is.sued  under 

Special  Act,  i.  501  d. Debenture  Stock, 

compd.  with  Debenture,  i.  502  ab  ; compd. 
with  Preference  stock,  i.  502  d. 

Debouches : James  Mill  and  J.  S.  Mill  on,  i. 

503  6 ; J.  B.  Say’s  theory,  i.  503  ab,  iii.  358  be. 
Debt ; Common  and  Civil  Law,  i.  505  e-506  c ; 
Crown,  i.  468  be  ; writ  of  Execution,  i.  468  c, 
789  cd  ; Imprisonment  for,  i.  504  b ; and  Int., 

i.  504  b ; and  Jnt.-Stk.  Co.,  i.  506  b ; Judg- 
ment, i.  504  a,  ii.  494  ab  ; Roman  Law,  i.  391 
b ; Sc.  law,  i.  588  d,  592  b ; Speciality  and 

Contract,  i.  504  a,  iii.  452  cd. Floating 

Debt,  Const,  of,  ii.  90  d ; and  Debenture,  ii. 
91  b ; Disadv.  of,  ii.  91  6 ; illustr.  by  G.  J. 
Goschen’s  A ct,  ii.  90  d ; Statistics  of,  ii.  91  a. 

National  Debt,  U.K.,  R.  D.  Baxter  on,  i. 

126  cd  ; Burden  of,  meth.  of  estimating,  iii.  3 a ; 
Evolution  of,  iii.  2 cd ; Floating,  statistics  of, 
iii.  4 a ; Funded,  statistics  of  reduction,  iL 
169  b,  iii.  Z cd]  G.  J.  Goschen’s  operation,  i. 
404  d,  786  a,  ii.  66  b,  iii.  3 d ; Earl  of  Halifax 
and  foundation  of,  ii.  274  c ; Hist,  of,  iii.  3 be  : 
A.  Hooke  on,  ii.  330  c ; D.  Hume  on,  i.  733  c, 

ii.  342  (7 ; J.  R.  M'Culloch  on,  i.  507  d,  ii. 
657  a ] in  Napoleonic  period,  i.  42  b ; 19th 
centy.,  i.  404  cd ; S.  Read  on,  iii.  266  a ; 
necessity  of  Repayment,  iii.  2 d ; and  Savings 
Banks,  i.  110  d ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  507  a,  iii. 

421  be. Debts,  Public,  Professor  Adams  on 

political,  social,  and  industrial  effects,  i.  508  b : 
and  Anticipation  of  revenue,  i.  507  b ; Argu- 
ments for  and  against,  i.  507  cd  ; in  Colonies, 
i.  324  b,  ii.  67  d,  iii.  3 b ; meth.  of  Contracting, 

i.  508  cd;  Conversion  of,  i.  404  be,  507  ab, 
508  d,  509  a,  ii.  66  b,  75  c,  95  a,  621  d,  iii. 
421  be,  447  d ; and  Funding  syst.,  i.  507  a, 

ii.  169  b,  iii.  4 be  ; Holl.,  conversion  of,  ii.  75  c ; 
U.S.A.,  ii.  79  icd ; of  the  World,  statistical 

statement  of,  i.  509  6-513  6. Debts,  public, 

in  Fr.,  ii.  70  d ; Privileges  over  other  secs.,  iii. 

290  be  ; Rentes  or  int.  on,  iii.  289  6-290  c. 

Redemption  of  National  Debt,  J.  Bentham 
on,  i.  132  a ; R.  Heathfiei.d  on,  approved  by 
D.  Ricardo,  ii.  295  o6;  Statistics  1882-97,  iii. 
272  d. 

Debtor : position  of,  i.  505  c,  692  ab,  749  cd  ; 

Fugae  Warrant  or  restraint  of,  ii.  166  d. 
Decentralisation : Administrative,  Eng.,  i.  513 
d ; compd.  with  Centralisation,  i.  513  d ; 
Crit.  of,  i.  514  6,  ii.  829  cti  ; Judicial,  Fr.,  i. 
513  d ; Legislative,  in  federal  states,  i.  514  a ; 
C.  Iil.  Raudot  on,  iii.  265  6 ; U.S.A.,  i.  513  d. 
Decimal  syst.  ; Advantage  of,  i.  514  cd  ; 
Comnienaal  use  of,  16th  centy.,  i.  515  6c; 
compd.  with  Duodecimal,  i.  651  cd ; Ger.  and 
Russ.,  i.  515  d ; Hist  of,  Eng.,  i.  515  rf-517  d ; 


and  International  Coinage,  iL  441  be  ; Latin 
Union,  i.  515  d ; A.  de  Moegax  on,  iL  820  6 ; 
C.  W.  Pasley  on,  iiL  73  d;  Prospects  of,  Eng., 
i.  518  ab  ; invd.  by  8.  Stevin  of  Bruges,  L 515  6. 
Decker,  Sir  M. : on  Customs  Duties,  L 519  6 ; 
Taxation,  anticipation  of  A.  Smith,  L 519  c; 
Trade,  causes  of  decline  in,  L 519  cd  ; Wealth, 
sources  of  national,  L 519  d. 

Decl.  of  Paris  : Blockade,  effective,  L 520  c,  iL 
446  a,  iii.  58  be ; Contraband,  L 520  be,  521 
6 ; and  International  Law.  L 521  c,  iL  446  a ; 
Marque,  letters  o^  iL  7006  ; Neutrality,  L 
520  6(^  iiL  16  6 ; Privateering,  L 520  6t4  iL  700  6. 
Deductive  Meth. : and  Abstraction,  L 523  cd ; 
Application  ofi  i.  524  a ; Austrian  Sch.,  L 73 
ab ; W.  Baoehot  on,  applicable  only  to  advanced 
societies,  L 79  d-80  6,  735  6,  iL  747  a,  iiL  135 
cd ; J.  E.  Cairxes,  L 202  ab,  203  6,  525  e,  iL 
747  a ; Classical  Sch.,  L 526  a ; A Comte’s 
crit.  o4  L 383  a,  iiL  171  c;  Direct  and  indirect, 
J.  S.  Mill  on,  iL  638  a ; Dutch  Sch.,  L 657  d ; 
and  Econ.  Hist.,  L 675  6c  ; and  Econ.  man,  L 
122  d,  303  c,  676  d-677  c,  iL  525  c,  iiL  133  c ; 
infl.  of  Experience  in,  L 791  o6 ; and  His- 
torical Sch.,  i.  524  d,  675  d;  necessity  of 
combination  with  Inductive,  L 526  ab,  iL  683 
6,  743  d,  744  a,  747  be,  iiL  133  6d;  W.  S. 
Jevons  on,  L 524  d,  iL  476  ^ 746  d ; T.  E. 
Cliffe  Leslie  on,  i.  525  ab,  iL  747  a;  and 
Mathematical  symbols,  L 524  c ; J.  S.  Mill 
on,  L 524  d,  iL  638  a,  747  a ; and  Observation, 
i.  523  6,  iii.  133  d ; D.  Ricardo,  iiL  305  a ; 
W.  N.  Senior  on,  iiL  134  a,  378  d,  379  a; 
compd.  with  Synthesis,  iiL  507  o6c. Deduc- 

tive Meth.,  Postulates  or  premisses  ofi  Physical 
Laws  of  Increasing  and  Dimin.  Returns,  ii. 
746  6 ; Psychological  Laws  of  Supply  and 
Demand,  ii.  746  6c ; Social  conditions  of 
freedom  and  restraint,  L 523  d,  ii.  746  cd. 
Defence,  national : mod.  Continental  syst.,  i.  530 
a ; loss  of  Productive  energy  by  war,  i.  529  d. 
531  d,  ii.  366  a. Defence,  Brit,  Cost  of,  i. 

530  cd,  531  a ; compd.  with  Fr.  and  Ger.,  L 

531  6 ; Syst  described,  i.  530  6. 

Deferred  payments ; Money  as  stan.  oL  i. 

532  d,  ii.  790  c,  793  d,  794  a ; Tabular  stan., 
i.  532  d,  ii.  794  a,  iii.  509  6. 

Deficit : Causes  of,  i.  533  d ; U.K.,  statistics  of, 

i.  534  a6. 

Definitions : J.  E.  Cairnes  on,  i.  534  d ; Con- 
fusions respecting,  i.  535  a,  iL  742  6c ; T.  R. 
Malthds  on,  i.  534  c ; Necessity  of,  i.  534  d, 

ii.  742  a ; econ.,  application  of  Relativity  to, 
ii.  742  c,  iii.  279  cd ; D.  Ricardo’s  neglect  of, 
i.  534  be  ; H.  Sidgwick  on,  i.  534  d ; little  used 
by  A.  S.mith,  i.  534  6 ; R,  Whately  on,  i.  534  6 

Defoe,  D.  : on  Money,  Robinson  Chvsoe,  i.  535  c ; 
Poor  relief,  i.  731  d ; Self-int.,  i.  729  ab,  iii. 
374  d. 

Delfico,  M.  : on  Free  Trade,  i.  538  a ; In- 
dividualism, i.  538  a ; absolute  Property,  i. 
538  a. 

Delivery,  common  law  of : i.  538  d. 

De  Luca,  G.  B.  ; on  Merc.  Syst.,  i.  539  c;  Protn.. 

i.  539  c ; Taxation,  i.  639  d. 

Demand : D.  Diderot  on,  i.  578  a ; and  Distance 
in  time,  i.  593  c ; Elasticity  of,  J.  S.  .M  ill  on. 
i.  691  c ; Incr.  of,  ambiguous  term,  i.  542  a ; 
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and  International  Value,  i.  748  a,  ii.  451  cd  ; 
Measure  of,  J.  E.  Caiknes’  crit.  of  J.  S.  Mill 
on,  i.  540  b ; Neglect  of  by  older  Economists,  i. 
540  a ; Schedules,  A.  A.  Cournot  on,  i.  540  d ; 

rel.  to  Value,  T.  De  Quincey  on,  i.  569  b. 

Demand  Curves,  i.  540  cd.  542  bed,  654  c ; 
Cautions  in  use  of,  i.  543  cd ; and  Elasticity, 

i.  543  o5 ; H.  H.  Gossen  on,  ii.  233  6 ; K.  H. 
Hagen  on,  ii.  272  b ; and  Higgling  of  market, 

ii.  305  a ; Individual  and  Collective,  i.  543  b ; 

and  Numerical  determination  of  the  Laws 
of  Utility,  iii.  28  a. Equalisation  of  Inter- 

national Demand,  and  Lidebtedness,  i.  748  b ; 

J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  748  a. Demand,  Law  of, 

and  Continuity,  i.  541  b ; Price,  i.  541  bed,  ii. 
582  d ; Utility,  Dimin.,  i.  541  a,  ii.  583  cd),  iii. 

490  cd. Demand  and  Supply,  illustr.  by 

Curves,  i.  575  a,  576  a,  iii.  489  b,  492  c,  497 
d,  498  a ; Interdependence  of,  i.  540  a ; curves, 
H.  C.  F.  Jenkin  on,  ii.  473  be  ; Law  of,  ii.  473 
be,  iii.  279  a ; A.  Marshall’s  “fundamental  sym- 
metry,” i.  761  cd. 

Demesne  tenants,  origin  of  Copyhold  : i.  544  be, 
ii.  28  b,  iii.  85  d,  625  be. 

Demography : and  Arith.,  Political,  i.  57  a ; 
J.  Graunt,  L 57  a,  545  a,  731c  ; word  invd.  by 
A.  Guillard,  L 544  d,  ii.  270  6 ; Population, 
mathematical  knowledge  of,  i.  544  d ; and  Sta- 
tistics, L 545  ab. 

Demoivre,  a.  : on  Annuity  on  Life,  i.  545  cd,  ii. 
416  a ; Expectation  of  Life,  term  introd.  by, 

i.  790  6 ; Probability,  i.  545  c. 
Demonetisation : Effects  of,  i.  546  be ; Statistics 

of,  i.  546  ab. 

Denominator,  Common : Ideal  Money  as,  ii. 
793d ; W.  S.  Jevons’  measure  of  Value,  i.  549a, 

ii.  789  d ; F.  A.  Walker  on,  i.  549  b,  ii.  789  cd, 
793  abed. 

Department : Administrative,  list  of  them,  i. 

550  cd  ; Fr.  territorial,  i.  551  a. 

Depopulation : and  Agriculture,  decline  of 
in  14th  cent.,  L 552  a ; and  Colonisation,  i.  277  c, 

559  b ; and  Enclosures,  i.  551  b,  552  be,  710  c ; 
as  symptom  of  Famine,  i.  553  cd,  ii.  21  d ; and 
Labourers,  Statute  of,  i.  552  b ; Remedies  for,  i. 
558  d ; econ.  Results  of,  i.  558  d ; Returns  of 
1517  and  1608,  i.  552  c ; 16th  cent.,  i.  552  be, 

iii.  455  a ; Span.  PoVUicos  on,  iii.  450  be. De- 

population, Causes  of : Communication,  im- 
provements in  towns,  marriage  rate,  i.  555  ab. 

Economic : repeal  of  Com  Laws,  machinery, 

factory  syst.,  growth  of  towns,  education, 
Stan,  of  living,  i.  554  cd  ; repeal  of  Poor  Law, 

formation  of  deer  forests,  i.  554  b. Physical, 

i.  553  o5c. Political : Deportation,  persecution, 

bad  gov.,  i.  554  a ; War,  i.  553  d. Depopula- 

tion, rural,  statistics  of,  Eng.  and  Wales,  i. 
555  d-556  c ; Eur.  countries,  i.  558  b ; Fr.  i. 
557d-558  b ; Irel.,  i.  557  abed ; Scot.,  i.  556  c ; 
U.S.A.,  i.  558  Jc. 

Deposit : Statistics  of,  i.  560  c ; Use  of  term,  i. 

560  ab. 

Depreciation : of  Coinage,  and  Exchequer, 
medvL,  i.  780  c ; of  Silver,  i.  81  c,  1476,  149  a, 

564  6,771  d,  iii.  396  a. Deprec.  of  Machinery, 

i.  561  ab  ; and  Reserve,  i.  561  d ; and  Sinking 

Fund,  i.  561  d. Deprec.  of  Monetary 

Standard,  “secular,”  E.  Copleston  on,  i. 


420  cd,  421  a ; and  Gov.  action,  i.  563  6 ; Lord 
King  on,  ii.  506  c ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  562  a,  563  a ; 
and  Paper  money,  effects  of,  i.  563  6 ; D. 
Ricardo  on,  i.  562  6 ; and  Value,  measure  of, 
i.  562  c. 

Depression:  Agricultui-al,  Causes,  i.  563  d- 

564  d ; Effects,  i.  565  ab,  ii.  30  ab. Depression 

of  Trade,  Causes,  i.  567  abed ; Features  of, 
1874-5,  i.  566  bed;  Limitations  to,  i.  565  d; 
Remedies  for,  i,  568  a. 

De  Quincey,  T.  : on  law  of  Dimin.  returns,  i. 
569  cd  ; confused  Final  utility  with  total,  i. 
569  6,  570  a ; on  Profit,  i.  569  c ; on  Rent,  i. 

569  d ; on  Utility,  iii.  602  a. De  Quincey,  T., 

on  Value,  rel.  to  Demand,  i.  569  6;  and 
Diffic.  of  attainment,  i.  569  a,  580  a ; D. 
Ricardo’s  theory  of,  i.  568  b ; rel.  to  Utility, 

i.  568  d. 

De  Sanctis,  M.A.,  on  scarcity  of  Money : i.  570  c, 

ii.  462  c. 

Dbstdtt  de  Tract,  A.  L.  C.,  on  Value,  D. 
Ricardo  on  : i.  572  be. 

Development : and  relativity,  W.  Bagehot  on, 

i.  80  d,  iii.  277  d ; or  evolution,  compd.  with 
Darwinism,  i.  481  d,  482  a,  572  d;  J.  G. 
Fichte  on,  i.  573  a,  ii.  55  d,  502  b ; G.  W.  F. 
Hegel  and  idea  of  in  Ecom,  i.  573  a,  ii.  55  d, 
296  c,  297  a,  502  b,  705  c ; B.  Hildebrand  on, 

ii.  305  d,  311  d ; leading  principle  in  Historical 
Meth.,  i.  573  a,  675  d,  ii.  308  d,iii.  136  cd,  276  d; 
theory  of  and  Positivism,  iii.  172  a,  432  b ; 
W.  Roscher’s  theory,  ii.  311  be,  iii.  277  b, 
324  d,  325  a,  326  a. 

Dew,  T.  R.  : on  Banking,  i.  573  d ; Int.  and 
usury,  i.  573  d. 

Diderot,  D.  : on  Agriculture,  i.  577  d ; Charity, 
i.  578  b ; Demand,  i.  578  a ; Exchange,  i. 
678  a ; Free  Enterprise,  i.  579  a ; Gov.,  i.  579  ab ; 
Labour,  i.  578  c ; Legisl.,  i.  578  c ; Luxury,  i. 
578  cd ; Physiocrats,  i.  577  cd,  745  a ; Poverty, 
i.  578  d ; Property,  i.  578  d,  579  a ; Taxation, 
i.  579  b ; Wealth,  national,  i.  578  b. 
Dietbrici,  K.  F.  W.,  on  Meth.  of  P.  E. : i.  579  c. 
Differential  calculus  : Example  of  use,  ii.  423  d ; 
and  Mathematical  Meth.,  ii.  711  5 ; Meth.  of 
use,  ii.  423  cd. 

Diffic.  of  Attainment : Austrian  Sch.  on,  i. 
582  a ; in  absence  of  Competition,  i.  581  c ; 
and  Cost  of  prodn.,  F.  A.  Walker  on,  i.  580  a ; 
and  Dimin.  returns,  i.  581  b,  iii.  140  6,  147  a ; 
Exceptions  to  theory,  i.  580  d ; where  Incr.  is 
limited,  i.  681  cd ; and  Mechanics  of  Industry, 
W.  S.  Jevons  on,  i.  581  b,  582  a ; J.  S.  Mill  on, 
i.  580  ab,  ii.  760  d ; in  cases  of  Monopoly,  i. 
581  d ; D.  Ricardo  on,  i.  580  c,  582  a ; and 
Value,  T.  De  Quincey  on,  i.  569  a,  580  a. 
Dime  Royale : De  LajonchIire’s  project,  i. 
637  b ; V.  R.  de  Mirabeau  on,  ii.  372  c ; S.  le 
P.  Vauban’s  project,  i.  637  b,  583  abc,  it  63  c, 
155  c,  372  c,  iii.  612  d,  613  a,  628  a. 
Dimensions,  theory  of : i.  583  d ; illustr.  by 
Curves,  i.  584  cd ; and  Diagrams,  i.  584  c ; 
appl.  to  unit  of  Utility,  i.  684  b. 

Dimin.  Returns,  law  of : i.  173  a,  685  a,  ii.  583  a, 
746  b,  iii.  140  b ; J.  E.  Cairnes  on,  i.  586  a,  iii. 
145  d ; H.  C.  Caret  on,  i.  685  d ; T.  Chalmers 
on,  i.  585  d ; T.  De  Quincey  on,  i.  569  cd ; 
and  Diffic.  of  attainment,  or  Cost  of  Prodn., 
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i.  581  b,  iii.  140  6,  147  a ; illustr.  by  Functions, 
mathematical,  ii.  168  c;  illustr.  by  Intensive 
cultivation,  ii.  424  d ; R.  Jones  on,  ii.  490  c ; 
T.  R.  Malthus  on,  i.  585  b,  ii.  672  be ; J.  S. 
Mill  on,  i.  585  d,  ii.  759  a ; Mod.  theory,  i.  586 
a ; and  Rent,  i.  585  b,  ii.  672  be,  iii.  283  bed  ; D. 
Ricardo  on,  i.  585  e ; and  Value,  iii.  607  d ; 
Sir  E.  West  on,  i.  585  c,  iii.  663  be. 
Discommodity : term  invd.  by  W.  S.  Jevons,  i. 
589  e ; Labour  regarded  as,  ii.  516  a,  691  b,  iii. 
382  a ; Negative  quantities,  iii.  14  d,  382  a. 
Discount:  on  Bill  of  Exchange,  i.  589  d ; Stk. 
Ex.,  Eng.,  i.  590  d,  591  a ; Stk.  Ex.,  Fr., 
i.  590  c ; True,  theory  of,  i.  590  ab ; Uses 

of  word,  i.  589  d. Discount,  Rate  of, 

Autumnal  drain,  i.  74  a ; Eng.  i.  93  abe ; 
Fr.,  i.  93  abe,  97  d ; Ger.,  i.  93  abe  ; Hamburg, 

i.  106  b ; Scot.,  i.  96  a. 

Discoveries,  geographical,  infl.  on  Trade : i. 
591  be,  iii.  214  a. 

Distance  in  time  : S.  Bailey  on,  i.  593  d ; and 
Capital,  i.  593  b ; and  Demand,  i.  593  c ; W. 
S.  Jevons  on,  i.  592  d ; and  Labour,  i.  593  e ; 
J.  Locke  on,  i.  592  c ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  593  b ; 
J.  Rae  on,  i.  592  c,  iii.  250  d ; and  Saving,  i. 

593  ab  ; and  Value,  i.  592  ed. 

Distress : Causes  of,  i.  594  a ; in  Industrial 
Revolution,  ii.  400  d ; Legal  term,  hist,  of,  i. 

594  d-595  b ; princ.  of  Relief,  i.  594  b. 
Distribution : and  Bargaining  operations,  i. 

600  ed ; and  Communism,  i.  598  a,  606  b ; 
and  Consumption,  i.  394  d ; diffic.  of  Def.,  i. 
603  ab  ; functions  of  Entrepreneur,  i.  600  b, 

601  h ; and  Exchange,  i.  596  b,  iii.  496  a ; of 
materials  of  nourishment.  T.  Hobbes  on,  iL 
316  a ; of  wealth,  and  Ital.  Sch.,  ii.  464  b ; 
and  rel.  of  Labour  and  Capital,  i.  600  d,  ii. 
517  d ; of  wealth,  M.  Lonqfield  on,  ii.  640  b ; 
J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  603  a,  ii.  759  6;  Nature  of 
process,  i.  599  d ; Non-technical  use  of  word,  i. 
596  e;  Physiocrats  on,  i.  595  be;  and  Prodn., 

ii.  518  b ; Sir  6.  Ramsay  on,  iii.  260  be  ; and 
Rent  of  Land,  i.  602  a,  iii.  288  d ; D.  Ricardo 
on,  i.  596  a,  603  a ; J.  B.  Say  on,  i.  595  d ; 
Sci.  of,  i.  597  a ; comparative  neglect  of  by  A. 
Smith,  i.  595  ed,  603  a ; and  Socialism,  i. 
598  a-599  a,  606  b ; and  Sub-products,  i.  600  a ; 
W.  Tiiomp.son  on,  iii.  536  e ; law  of,  .and  Wages, 
i.  599  c-602  c. 

Dividend  : in  Bankruptcy,  i.  607  d ; in  rel.  to 
Capital,  i.  606  d ; and  Deferred  Stock,  i. 
533  a,  607  b ; and  Directors,  liab.  of,  i.  607  c ; 
Medvl.  term,  i.  607  e ; and  Preference  Shares, 
i.  607  a,  iii.  185  a ; in  rel.  to  Profit,  i.  606  d. 

Foreign  Dividends,  and  Imports,  ii.  99  c ; 

True  and  spurious,  ii.  99  d. 

Dock  : and  Bonded  warehouses,  i.  612  6,  615  c?, 

iii.  657  e ; and  Commercial  routes,  i.  616  ab  ; 
and  Competition,  i.  616  c ; Econ.  changes,  i. 
615  d ; Finances  of,  617  aft  ; and  Free  Trade, 
i.  616  a;  early  Hist,  of,  i.  611  ed ; Incidence 
of  charges,  i.  616  d ; effects  on  London  trade, 
i.  612  a;  Management  of,  i.  617  e;  and  Naviga- 
tion laws,  i.  616  ft  ; Public  ownership,  argu- 
ments for  and  against,  i.  617  ed ; and  Suez 
Canal,  i.  616  ft ; Dock  Warrant,  i.  615  c, 

623  a. Dock  Labour,  Mr.  Booth  on  list  of 

branches  of,  i.  621  d ; and  Irregularity  of 


Employment,  L 622  d,  iL  458  d. Dock  ^ 

Statistics,  Bristol,  i.  614  e;  Cardiff,  L 614  d; 
Dublin,  L 615  a ; Glasgow,  L 615  ah  ; Hull,  L 
614  d ; Leith,  L 615  c ; Liverpool,  L 613  d : 
London,  i.  613  ae;  Newcastle,  L 614  ft;  Sni.-  ^ 
derland,  i.  614  c;  Swansea,  L 614  c;  U.K,, 
i.  618  a-621  ft.  ■ 

Doctrinaire : E.  Burke  on,  L 624  a ; and  Cur-  ' 
rency  doctrine,  L 623  ed ; and  Laissez-faire, 
i.  623  c,  iii.  146  a ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  624  ft ; , 
and  D.  Ricardo’s  definitions,  L 623  d : W.  , 
Whewell  on,  i.  624  ft. 

Dogma  and  econ.  enquirj' : L 624  d, 

Domesday  Book : Sources  ff.  wh.  compiled,  l j 
629  oft ; and  Statistics,  L 629  d ; an<;  Taxa-  I 
tion,  i.  630  a ; Technicality  of,  L 630  a.  '' 

Domicil : and  Bankruptcy,  ii.  448  ed  : Infl.  of,  ^ 
i.  631  ft,  ii.  442  d,  447  a-449  ft ; and  Inheri-  •. 
tance,  i.  387  ft,  631  d,  iL  447  d,  455  e ; and  ‘ 
Jurisdiction,  Scot.,  ii.  495  ft  : and  Legitimacy, 

i.  631  e ; and  Marriage,  L 631  d,  iL  447  cd. 
Dodbleday,  T.,  on  law  of  Population  : i.  634  ft,  ^ 

iii.  166  a. 

Dove,  P.  E.  : on  Land,  nationalisation  o£  L 
636  a ; Le^sl.  i.  636  a ; P.  E.,  L 636  ft ; 
Taxation,  i.  636  oft. 

Dower : Legal  sense,  i.  636  d ; Popular  sense,  L 
636  c. 

Dragonbtti,  Ll,  on  Neapolitan  finances  : i.  637  ft. 
Drapier’s  Letters,  J.  Swift’s,  and  W.  Wood’s 
patent : i.  639  d,  732  a,  ii.  795  ft,  iiL  19  c, 

505  abed,  652  c,  672  d. 

Drawbacks  : and  Bonded  warehouses,  i.  163  d, 

ii.  370  a ; compd.  with  Bounties,  i.  640  ft  • 
and  Import  Duties,  iL  370  o ; and  !Merc. 
Syst.,  i.  353  aft  ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  353  a,  640  be, 

iii.  416  c. 

Drcmmond,  H.  : on  Com  Laws,  L 642  a ; sources 
of  national  Wealth,  i.  642  ft. 

Drunkards : protn.of  Property,  i.  5SSftc,  64  3 aft ; 

statistics  of  Retreats,  i.  642  d. 

Ddcpktiadx,  E.  : on  Criminals,  punishment  oC  i- 
645  a ; Laissez-faire,  i.  645  ft ; Pauperism, 

i.  645  ft. 

Due ; compd.  with  Custom,  i.  645  cd ; Ecclesi- 
astical, i.  645  d-646  c ; Fiscal  or  regal,  i.  647  bed  ; 
Municipal,  i.  646  d,  647  a ; Seignorial  or  Man- 
orial, i.  647  a. 

Ddncan,  H.  : on  Emancipation  of  Slaves,  i.  649  d ; 

founder  of  Savings-banks,  i.  649  bed. 

Dunoyeu,  C.,  on  Immaterial  Wealth  : i.  651  ft. 
Dupin,  Claude : on  Com  Trade  in  Fr.,  i.  652  ft ; 
Money,  i.  652  c. 

Dupont,  P.  S.  : articles  in  Ephem^rides,  i. 

653  OC,  744  c;  on  Free  Trade,  i.  652  d; 
Imp6t  unique,  i.  653  c,  ii.  372  ft ; Laissez- 
faire,  i.  653  e ; and  Physiocrats,  i.  652  d. 
Dupuit,  a.  j.  E.  : on  Communication,  means 
of,  i.  654  d ; Mathematical  Meth.,  i.  654  cd  ; 
Utility  and  Value,  i.  654  oft,  765  c, 

Dutch  E.  Ind.  Co. : i.  330  a,  350  ft,  488  a,  670  ft, 

ii.  265  ft,  347  d,  iii.  273  ft,  561  d. 

Dutch  Sch.  of  Economists : Abstract  meth., 

i.  657  c ; Bimetallism,  i.  657  d,  658  d ; P.  de 
la  Court  on  Monopoly,  i.  657  a ; Deductive  | 
Meth.,  i.  657  d ; Finances,  i.  659  a ; Free 
Trade,  i.  658  d ; D.  Graswinckkl  on  free 
tr.ade,  i.  656  be ; H.  Grotius  on  Value,  i, 
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656  ab  ; W.  Kersskboom  on  Life  tables,  i.  657  b ; 
and  T.  K.  Malthos’  doctrine  of  population, 
i.  658  b ; W.  C.  Mees,  follower  of  D.  Ricaedo, 

i.  657  c ; C.  Salmasitjs  on  Int.,  i.  656  d ; and 
Socialism,  i.  658  cd ; and  State  interference, 
i.  658  be. 

Dutch  trade,  decline  of,  B.  Lozac  on : ii.  655  c. 
Duty  : disadv.  of  Ad  valorem,  i.  15  c,  ii.  369  cd  ; 
on  Inhabited  house,  hist,  of,  ii.  407  d,  iii. 

582  a. Countervailing  Duty,  Objects  of,  i. 

443  b ; D.  Ricakdo  and  prices  due  to  taxation, 

i.  443  d. Discriminating  or  Differential 

Duties,  J.  R.  M'Culloch  on,  i.  591  d\  J.  S. 
Mill  on,  i.  592  a ; Reasons  for,  i.  591  d. 

D wellings,  Industrial : princ.  of  Construction, 
i.  663  b ; Financial  aspect,  i.  661  ab  ; Hi.st.  i. 
661  d-662  d ; Objects,  i.  269  be,  660  d ; Statis- 
tics, i.  661  c. Dwellings,  Model : in  Fr., 

Cite  ouvriere,  statistics  of,  i.  664  d-665  c ; 

Hist.  i.  664  b. Dwellings,  Reguln.  by  the 

State  in  Eng.,  i.  665  d,  ii.  537  c ; acts  enforcing 
Sanitation,  i.  666  cdxd. 

Earnings  : and  Int.  fund,  i.  667  b. Earnings 

of  Management,  first  investigated  by  H.  K.  E. 
von  Mangoldt,  ii.  683  b,  iii.  285  cd ; and  Pi'ofit, 

i.  667  cd  ; a species  of  Wages,  i.  667  d,  668  6, 

ii.  517  a. 

E.  Afr.  Co. : i.  19  d,  20  be,  332  b. 

Easterlings  or  Hansards  : i.  17  5,  668  d-669  b, 
ii.  279  a,  284  a,  285  b. 

E.  Ind.  Companies,  Foreign  : i.  319  c,  330  b,  670  b, 
ii.  576  d,  819  be. 

E.  Ind.  Co. : i.  169  c,  271  b,  326  d,  330  a,  343  d, 
344  bd,  350  b,  353  c,  375  c,  483  d,  487  d,  650  b, 
722  d,  723  abc,  728  a,  729  be,  730  c,  ii.  147  c, 
275  h,  324  b,  601  d,  729  6,  778  d,  829  b,  iii.  36  cd, 
68  b,  72  ab,  151  b,  275  d,  333  d,  334  c,  561  d ; 
Sir  J.  Child  on,  i.  277  a ; and  Coinage,  Ind., 
ii.  780  bed ; home  Competition,  i.  671  abc,  ii. 
216  c ; mode  of  Conduct  i.  670  a ; Sir  D.  Digges 
on,  i.  582  be,  726  be  ; H.  Dondas  on,  i.  650  be  ; 
and  Econ.  settlement  of  Ind.,  i.  331  ab,  672  c, 
ii.  361c;  H.  Elking  on,  i.  693  a ; and  Factories, 

ii.  3 d ; Objects  of,  i.  669  cd  ; v.  Sandts,  and 
interlopers,  ii.  437  a ; A.  Smith  on,  iii.  417  d, 
418  d ; State  control  estab.,  i.  672  be  ; necessity 
of  Territory,  i.  670  d ; compd.  with  Turkey 
Co.,  iii.  595  b. 

E.  Ind.  Dock  Co. : i.  612  c. 

Eastland  Co. : i.  18  a,  271  b,  375  c,  672  d,  673 
a,  ii.  436  d,  iii.  275  cd,  621  b. 

Eck,  j.,  on  Int.  and  Usurj',  Triple  Contract : i. 
673  cd,  ii.  435  d,  663  d. 

Economic:  Econ.  Freedom,  i.  674  be;  Econ. 

Phrasp.s,  T.  Chalmeb.s’,  i.  256  b. Econ.  Man, 

conception  of  by  Deductive  economists,  i.  122 
d,  303  c,  676  d-677  c,  ii.  525  c,  iii.  133  c ; and 

Egoism,  i.  687  b. Econ.  Organisation,  and 

Civilisation,  Gilds,  i.  302  d ; Nation,  i.  302 
d,  ii.  630  cd  ; Village  communities,  i.  302  d, 

iii.  622  ab. 

Economics  : Applied,  or  Art  of  P.E.,  i.  44  a, 

58  d. Econ.,  Medvl.,  i.  85  a ; M.  Aoazzini 

on,  i.  21  a ; Infl.  of  St.  Tliom.'is  Aq  DINAS,  i.  48 

a. Econ.,  Sci.  of,  i.  59  a ; Experiment  in,  i. 

791  d ; N.  Fobtdnato  on,  ii.  121  c ; W.  S. 
Jevons  on,  calculus  of  human  satisfactions,  ii. 


477  c ; M.  Minghetti  on,  ii.  768  c ; D.  G. 
Morhop  on,  ii.  199  b,  820  d ; W.  Newmaroh 
on  progress  of,  iii.  18  c ; T.  Paterson  on 
physical  and  mental  elements  in,  iii.  78  b ; 
Physiocrats  on  subject  of,  ii.  155  d ; Social 
dist.  fr.  political  and  psychological  sci.,  ii.  741 
ac. Econ.  sci.,  Meth.  of,  i.  679  a ; Analyti- 

cal, i.  38  cd,  ii.  744  be,  iii.  507  abc ; A pos- 
teriori, i.  43  b,  ii.  744  ab  ; C.  Babbage  on,  i. 
75  d,  76a;  R.Cantillon,  i.  215c  ; H.C.  Caret, 
i.  226  b ; Chemical  (empirical),  Macaulay’s,  J. 
S.  Mill  on,  ii.  637  d ; K.  F.  W.  Dieterici  on, 

i.  579  c ; Divis.  of,  ii.  740  a,  741  bd ; Experi- 
mental, use  of,  i.  792  ab,  ii.  391  d ; Geometri- 
cal or  deductive,  James  Mill  on,  ii.  637  d, 
766  a ; B.  Hildebrand  on,  ii.  311  d ; C. 
Jannet  on,  ii.  471  d,  472  a ; Literary,  of 
Classical  Sch.,  compd.  with  mathematical,  ii. 
712  a ; Regulative  and  positive,  connexion  of, 

ii.  740  be,  J.  G.  Courcelle  - Senedil  on,  iii. 

377  b. Econ.  sci..  Abstract  meth.,  T. 

Carlyle  on,  i.  228  a ; compd.  with  Concrete, 

i.  5 c,  ii.  743  d ; Dutch  Sch.,  i.  657  c ; F.  B.  W. 
Hermann  on,  ii.  202  c,  302  b ; compd.  with 
Historical,  ii.  309  a,  iii.  533  d ; J.  S.  Mill 

on,  i.  5 b,  734  d. Econ.  sci.,  A priori 

meth.,  i.  47  d,  ii.  744  ab  ; J.  S.  Mill,  i.  383  b, 

ii.  757  be ; D.  Ricardo,  i.  47  d. Econ.  sci.. 

Constructive  meth..  Analytical  and  Synthetic, 
ii.  744  b ; A priori  and  A posteriori,  ii.  744 
ab ; Evolution  and  dynamics,  ii.  743  be; 
Inductive  and  Deductive,  ii.  743  cd,  744  ab. 
Econ.  sci..  Deductive  Meth.,  and  Ab- 
straction, i.  523  cd  ; Application  of,  i.  524  a ; 
Austrian  Sch.,  i.  73  ab ; appl.  to  advanced 
societies,  W.  Bagehot  on,  i.  79  d-80  b,  735  b, 
ii.  747  a,  iii.  135  cd ; J.  E.  Cairnes,  i.  202  ab, 
203  b,  525  c,  ii.  747  a ; Classical  Sch.,  i.  526 
a ; A.  Comte’s  crit.  of,  i.  383  a,  iii.  171  c ; 
Direct  and  indirect,  J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  638  a ; 
Dutch  Sch.,  i.  657  d ; and  Econ.  Hist.,  i. 
675  be  ; and  Econ.  Man,  i.  122  d,  303  c,  676 
d-677  c,  ii.  525  c,  iii.  133  c ; infl.  of  Experi- 
ence in,  i.  791  ab ; and  Historical  Sch.,  i. 
524  d,  675  d ; necessity  of  combination  with 
Inductive,  i.  526  ab,  ii.  683  b,  743  d,  744  a, 
747  be,  iii.  133  bd  ; W.  S.  Jevons  on,  i.  524  d, 
ii.  476  a,  746  d ; T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie  on,  i.  525 
ab,  ii.  747  a ; and  Mathematical  symbols,  i. 
524  c;  J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  624  d,  ii.  638  a,  747 
a ; and  Observation,  i.  523  b,  iii.  133  d ; 
Postulates  of,  Physical  laws  of  Increasing 
and  Dimin.  returns.  Psychological  laws  of 
Demand  and  Supply,  Social  conditions  of 
freedom  and  restraint,  ii.  7 46  bed ; Premisses 
of,  i.  523  d ; D.  Ricardo  on,  iii.  305  a ; W. 
N.  Senior,  iii.  134  a,  378  d,  379  a;  compd. 

with  Synthetic,  iii.  507  abc. Econ.  sci.. 

Formal-descriptive  meth.,  and  Classification, 

ii.  742  c ; and  Definitions,  ii.  742  a. Econ. 

sci..  Historical  Meth.,  i.  675  d ; compd.  with 
Abstract,  ii.  309  a,  iii.  533  d ; Abstract 
element  in,  ii.  308  d;  T.  von  Bebnhardi,  i. 
135  d ; A.  Comte  and  Sociology,  i.  382  d, 
383  cd,  ii.  310  d;  compd.  with  Concrete,  ii, 
309  a ; Development  a leading  principle  of, 
i.  573  a,  675  d,  ii.  308  d ; B.  Hildebrand,  ii. 
305  d,  311  d ; compd.  with  Inductive,  ii. 
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309  6 ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  735  a,  ii.  759  d ; J. 
Moser  on,  ii.  825  c ; Necessity  of,  iii.  135  h, 
142  c ; rel.  to  Organic  view  of  society,  i.  675  d, 
ii.  309  c ; W.  Roscher  on,  iii.  324  c ; compd. 
with  Statical,  ii.  309  6 ; H.  F.  von  Storch,  iii. 

479  he. Econ.  sci..  Inductive  Meth., 

meth.  of  Agreement  and  Diff.,  i.  792  a,  ii.  744  d, 
745a;  Application,  causes  of  diflBc.  of,  ii.  745  cf, 
746  a ; J.  E.  Cairnes  on,  ii.  392  a ; T. 
Carlyle,  ii.  392  c ; Classical  Sch.  and,  i. 
•526  a,  ii.  391  c,  392  b ; compd.  with  Concrete, 
ii.  391  a ; Sir  P.  M.  Eden  on,  i.  679  c ; compd. 
with  Historical,  ii.  309  6 ; W.  S.  Jevons  on, 
ii.  476  ah  ■,  determination  of  Laws,  ii.  7 45  ; 

undervalued  by  J.  S.  Mill,  ii.  391  h ; Necessity 
of,  iii.  134  5-135  b ; Place  in  econ.,  ii.  392  h ; 
and  Quantitative  agreement  or  diflf.,  ii.  745  c ; 

A.  Smith’s  use  of,  i.  734  a. Econ.  sci., 

Logical  meth.,  J.  E.  Cairnes,  i.  202  a,  525  c ; 
W.  S.  Jevons,  ii.  475  d,  476  a,  637  c-638  b ; 
J.  S.  Mill,  ii.  637  (5-638  6;  R.  Whatelt,  ii. 

637  c. Econ.  sci..  Mathematical  Meth., 

G.  Ceva  on,  i.  252  cd ; theory  of  Consumers’ 
Rent,  ii.  712  6 ; A.  A.  Cournot,  i.  445  b,  ii. 
156  c,  712  be ; Diagrams,  i.  574  a-576  b ; 
Differential  calculus,  ii.  423  ed,  711  b ; A.  J. 
E.  Dupuit,  i.  654  ed ; Equations,  ii.  711  b, 
712  a ; Functions,  ii.  167  d,  711  a ; F. 
Puoco,  ii.  169  (5 ; H.  H.  Gossen,  ii.  231  d- 
233  d ; complement  of  Historical  Meth.,  iii. 
142  c5  ; Hypothesis,  Approximative,  ii.  349  a ; 
Hypothesis,  Illustrative,  ii.  348  d ; Indirect 
use  of,  ii.  711  d ; Integral  calculus,  ii.  423  b ; 
A.  N.  IsNARD,  ii.  460  be  ; W.  S.  Jevons,  ii.  476 
be,  iii.  136  d\  Least  squares,  ii.  587  ed ; 
compd.  with  Literary  meth.  of  Classical  Sch., 

ii.  712  a ; T.  R.  Malthus  on,  ii.  711  e ; and 
Monopoly,  ii.  712  6c  ; Negative  quantities, 

iii.  14  d,  15  a ; G.  Ortes,  iii.  44  be ; G.  Pea- 
cock, iii.  82  d ; calculus  of  Probabilities,  iii. 
208  ab ; Scope  of,  iii.  137  a ; G.  Silio,  iii.  395 
a ; calculus  of  Variations,  ii.  711 6 ; A.  A.  Wal- 
ras, iii.  652  d ; M.  E.  L.  Walras,  i.  543  d,  iii. 

6536c ; Weighted  observations, iii.  662«5. 

Econ.  sci..  Narrative  meth.,  and  History,  ii. 

742  <5,  743  o6;  and  Statistics,  ii.  743  a. 

Econ.  sci..  Statistical  Meth.,  iii.  467  6-469  6 ; 

and  Social  Sci.,  iii.  431  be. Econ.  sci.. 

Synthetic  Meth.,  iii.  506  d ; compd.  with 
Analytical,  i.  38  ed,  ii.  744  be,  iii.  507  abe ; 
compd.  with  Deductive,  iii.  507  abe. 

Economistes  or  Physiocrats : i.  679  ah. 
Economy  : National  dist.  fr.  provincial,  iii.  4 d ; 
Natural  compd.  with  moneyed,  B.  Hildebrand 
on,  ii.  504  ed ; transition  from  Natural  to 
moneyed,  S.  Johnson  on,  ii.  485  6 ; Rural. 
L.  G.  L.  G.  de  Laverone  on,  ii.  575  d ; general 
Use  of  word,  i.  678  a. 

Eden,  Sir  F.  M. : on  Brit.  Commerce,  i.  680  a ; 
Inductive  Meth.,  i.  679  c ; Poor  Law,  i. 
277  c,  679  cd,  iii.  156  c. 

Eooeworth,  Marin,  on  Irish  land  syst. : i.  680  «5. 
Education : Agricultural,  U.K.,  ii.  397  6 ; J. 
Bentham  on,  i.  133  c ; R.  Cobden  on,  i.  316 
6 ; General,  econ.  aspects  of,  i.  681  6c,  684  a ; 
A.  Smith  on,  i.  264  a,  713  c,  iii.  419  abe\ 
'Pechnical,  de.sirability  of,  i.  681  c ; U.S.A. 
syst.,  ii.  397  d. industrial  Education, 


Eng.,  recent  efforts  at  Improvement,  iL  396  e ; 
Private  enterprise,  iL  397  ab ; School  boards, 

ii.  396  d ; S^ndary  technical  schools,  iL  396 

d ; U.S.A,,  iL  397  d. Education,  National, 

i.  269  d,  ii.  243  a,  538  c ; Sir  E.  Baines  on, 
L 83  (5  ; Sir  J.  P.  Kat-Shuttlewobth,  iL  502  d. 

Egoism : and  Economic  man,  L 687  6 ; used  by 
Economists  in  philosophic  sense,  L 686  a ; T.  P,. 
Malthus  on,  i.  686  cd  ; A.  Smith  on,  L 686  6. 
Eight  hours’  day : ordinary  Arguments  for,  L 

688  6 ; in  Colonies,  L 688  a ; Effects,  L 688 
cd ; arguments  for  Legislative  enactment,  L 

689  c ; Origin  of  movement,  L 687  d ; advo- 
cated in  exceptional  Trades,  L 688  a. 

Elasticity : of  Demand,  i.  543  ab,  691  e ; A, 
Marshall’s  use  of,  i.  543  6,  691  6 ; J.  S.  Mill 
on,  i.  691  c. 

Eliot,  F.  P.,  on  Ideal  money : L 692  cd,  iL 
353  6,  793  d. 

Elking,  H.  ; on  E.  Ind.  Co.,  i.  693  a ; Whale 
fishery,  i.  693  a. 

Emblements,  or  Growing  crops : L 696  be,  iL 
268  a. 

Emigration : Causes  of,  L 697  o ; Earlier  and 
later  phases,  L 696  d ; Eng.,  early,  L 322  b, 
333  c,  698  d ; Ger.,  L 701  be  ; J.  Hill-Bckton 
on,  ii.  307  d ; Holl.,  L 698  c ; and  Immigra- 
tion, i.  700  b,  ii.  355  e ; Irel.  and  Sweden,  L 
701  b ; Italy,  L 701  b : J.  S.  MnLon,  L 697  d : 
19th  centy.,  i.  322  b,  699  b ; Portugal,  L 698  b ; 
Scot,  and  Norway,  i.  701  6 ; Spain,  i.  698  b : 
J.  Virgilio  on,  iiL  629  d ; and  colonisation 
E.  G.  Wakefield  on,  L 333  d,  334  a,  697  al. 

700  d,  iii.  648  ab. Emigration.  Re^ts  of; 

Commercial,  L 697  d,  700  d ; Political,  i.  698  a, 

701  b ; on  volume  of  Population,  L 697  c, 
7006;  on  condition  of  Working  classes.  L 697  c, 
699  cd. 

Eminent  Domain  : Eng.,  i.  381  6.  702  d ; Fr., 
i.  702  d ; H.  Grotius  on,  L 702  ab  ; S.  Pufkn- 
DORF  on,  iii.  241  6 ; Roman  Law,  ii.  545  c ; 
U.S.A.,  i.  381  6,  702  c,  703  a. 

Empiricism,  econ. : Sir  T.  Gresham,  i.  704  a ; 

Middle  Ages,  i.  721  6 ; Mod.  revival  of,  i.  704  6. 
Emphyteusis,  tenure  of  land  in  Roman  law : i. 

703  c,  ii.  1 6,  546  6,  563  6. 

Employers : W.  Bagehot  on,  L 705  6 ; compd. 
with  Capitalists,  i.  704  d,  iL  516  d,  iiL  210  d ; 
effects  of  Co-operation  on,  i.  706  6 ; or  En- 
trepreneur, i.  741  d ; False  and  reM  classes 
of,  i.  707  c ; Functions  of,  i.  704  d,  705  be  ; 
Importance  of,  in  mod.  industry,  i.  706  a,  iL 
517  a;  Industry,  captains  of,  ii.  402  6c; 
legal  rel.  to  Labourer,  i.  706  d,  ii.  523  6-525  6, 
538  a ; Liab.  of,  i.  358  c,  707  a ; B.  Price  on, 

iii.  188  d ; Socialist  view,  i.  706  6c : F.  .4. 
Walker  on,  i.  705  6d,  742  a,  ii.  516  d.  iii.  649  d. 

Employment:  and  Unemployed,  i.  707  d. 

Irregularity  of  Employment,  Causes  of,  ii. 
458  c ; Dock  Labour,  i.  622  d,  ii.  458  d ; 
Remedies  for,  ii.  459  o ; and  problem  of 
Unemployed,  ii.  458  6. 

Emulation  ; effects,  on  Expenditure,  i.  709  6c  ; 
on  Wealth,  i.  708  d. 

Enclosures  : Ar.able  land,  conversion  to 
pasture,  i.  260  d.  407  ab,  710  6,  ii.  320  c ; 
J.  Arbuthnot  on.  1 8th  centy.,  i.  62  6; 
Champion  and  Severalty,  i.  23  6,  260  d ; 
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and  Depopulation,  i.  551  6,  552  be,  710  c ; 
Effects,  i.  52  5,  711  c,  ii.  686  d,  687  a ; under 
Feudal  syst.,  i.  359  d,  710  a ; J.  Howlett  on, 
ii.  335  a ; Mod.  legisl.,  i.  21  b,  711  d ; Progress, 
18th  centy.,  i.  29  be,  32  d,  157  b,  711  a,  ii. 
321  b ; under  Tudors,  i.  28  d,  710  c. 
Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. : on  Poor  Relief, 
i.  712  cJ ; on  Socialism,  i.  284  ed,  712  c. 
Endowments  : princ.  of  Application,  i.  714  d ; 
Arguments  for  and  against,  i.  264  ab,  713  d, 
714  c ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  264  a,  713  c,  iii.  419  abe. 
Enfranchisement : of  Serf,  effects  of,  i.  717  a. 

Enfranchisement  of  Copyhold  lands. 

Compulsory,  i.  718  b ; Voluntary,  i.  422  b,  717  d. 
English  Early  Econ.  Hist. : i.  719  c ; Bank  of 
Eng.,  foundation  of,  i.  728  c ; Commercial 
policy  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.,  i.  721  c ; 
Econ.  sci.,  reasons  for  slow  growth  in  16th 
and  17th  centy.,  i.  729  be  ; Individualism, 

econ.,  D.  Hume,  i.  728  b. Balance  of  Trade, 

Sir  R Maddison  on,  i.  723  d ; B.  Misselden  on, 

i.  723  c. Companies,  E.  Ind.,  i.  722  d, 

723  oic.  726  be,  728  a,  729  be  ; Merchant 
Adventurers,  i.  722  cd,  72^  d,T21  a ■,  Trading, 
hist,  of,  i.  728  a ; Turkey  or  Levant  i.  726  b, 

728  a,  729  b. Medvl.  Church,  Eng.  compd. 

with  Continent,  i.  721  ahed  ; inti,  on  Gilds,  i. 
720  c ; on  Int.  and  usury,  i.  719  d,  720  bed ; 

on  Justum  pretium,  i.  720  e. Medvl.  Econ., 

Credit,  i.  721  e ; Empiricism,  i.  721  b ; Int. 
and  Usury,  i.  721  e ; Money,  i.  721  d ; Staple 

syst.,  i.  721  e. Merc.  Syst.,  Balance  of 

Trade,  i.  724  c ; undermined  by  development 
of  Banking,  i.  729  a ; N.  Barbon,  i.  728  d ; 
opposed  to  Canonists  on  Usury,  i.  725  J ; Sir  J. 
Child,  i.  725  c ; R Coke  on  Manufacture, 
i.  727  5c  ; and  Companies,  i.  725  cd ; Sir  T. 
Culpeper  (2)  on  Usury,  i.  725  5 ; Sir  D.  Dioges, 
i.  726  be ; J.  HALfe,  i.  722  b ; T.  Hobbes,  i. 

728  b ; and  Interdependence  of  econ.  and  other 
forces,  i.  724  b ; J.  Locke,  i.  728  b,  729  a;  Sir  R. 
Maddison,  i.  723  d ; E.  Misselden,  i.  723  be ; 
T.  Mun,  i.  723  acd,  724  ae,  725  c,  726  c,  727  ad, 

729  c;  Navigation  Laws,  i.  726  d ; Self- Int., 
i.  724  a ; Sir  W.  Temple,  i.  724  b ; J.  Wheeler, 

i.  722  d. Merchant  Adventurers,  struggle 

with  Staple  syst.,  i.  725  d ; opposed  on 

grounds  of  Usury,  i.  722  c. Sixteenth  centy.. 

Agriculture,  i.  722  a ; Commerce,  i.  722  6 ; 
Debasement  of  Coin,  effects  of,  i.  722  b ; 

Industry,  1.  722  a. Staple  syst.,  defence 

of,  by  G.  de  Malynes,  i.  723  be  ; by  T.  Milles, 
i.  722  c. 

English  Sch.  of  P.E. : i.  730  a ; J.  Anderson 
on  Rent,  i.  734  b ; Anti-Cora-Law  League, 
i.  736  b ; similarity  to  Austrian  Sch.,  i.  735  c ; 
W.  Baoehot,  Deductive  Meth.,  i.  735  5; 
Bank  Act,  Sir  R.  Peel’s,  crit.  of,  i.  735  c ; 
Bi-metallism,  mod.  view,  i.  735  e ; J.  Bright 
and  R.  CoBDEN,  i.  735  5 ; J.  E.  Cairnes.  i. 
735  5 ; T.  Chalmers  on  Rent,  i.  734  c ; Econ. 
Sci.,  recent  developments  in,  i.  736  c ; H. 
Fawcett,  i.  735  5 ; A.  Ferguson,  i.  733  5 ; 
iiifl.  on  Fr.  Sch.,  i.  733  a ; closely  conn,  with 
Ger.  Sch.,  ii.  205  c ; D.  Hume  on  Balance 
of  Trade,  i.  732  c,  733  c ; F.  Hutcheson, 
“greatest  happiness  of  greatest  number,”  i.  7335 ; 
W.  S.  Jevons,  crit.  of  J.  S.  Mill,  i.  735  a ; 


T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Historical  economist,  i.  735 
a;  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  i.  734  c ; T.  R.  Malthus 
on  Population,  i.  734  a;  J.  F.  D.  Maurice  and 
Chi'istian  Socialism,  i.  735  a ; J.  S.  Mill, 
application  of  Abstract  meth.  in  concrete,  i. 
734  d ; Minor  writer.s,  i.  735  d,  736  a ; R. 
Owen,  i.  734  c ; D.  Ricardo  on  Rent,  i.  734  be  ; 
J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  Historical  economist,  i.  735  a ; 
W.  N.  Senior,  i.  734  c ; A.  Smith,  crit.  of 
Commercial  syst.,  i.  733  d ; Sir  J.  Steuart,  i. 
733  d ; Wages  Fund,  crit.  by  W.  S.  Jevons 

and  F.  A.  Walker,  i.  735  c. Laissez-faire, 

18th  centy.  movement  towards,  i.  732  5 ; School, 
i.  735  5. — Merc.  Sch.,  N.  Barbon,  i.  731  d ; Sir 
J.  Child,  i.  731  a ; Sir  T.  Culpeper  (2),  i.  730  d ; 
J.  Hales,  i.  730  5 ; J.  Locke,  i.  731  c ; E. 
Misselden,  i.  730  d ; T.  Mun  and  exportation 

of  Bullion,  i.  723  aed,  730c. Early  Theorists : 

J.  Asgill,  i.  731  a ; G.  Berkeley,  i.  732  a ; 
R.  Cantillon  and  theory  of  Value,  i.  732  c ; 
D.  Defoe,  i.  731  d ; S.  Fortrey  on  Eng. 
trade,  i.  731  a;  J.  Graunt  and  Demogpraphy, 
i.  731  c ; T.  Hobbes,  i.  731  a ; J.  Law  on 
Credit  and  Money,  i.  732  a ; J.  Massie,  i. 
732  d;  Sir  W.  Petty  and  Arith.,  Political,  i. 
731  5 ; J.  Tucker,  i.  732  d;  W.  Wood,  i.  732  a. 
Entail : Eng.  syst.,  i.  738  5-740  c,  ii.  49  a,  546  a ; 
Minorat,  Ger.,  ii.  770  c ; Sc.  syst.,  i.  740  d- 

741  5. Entail,  Majorat,  Fr.,  ii.  664  a ; 

Objections  to,  ii.  664  c ; Prussia,  ii.  664  5. 

Entail,  Objections  to,  as  checking  Improvement, 
i.  739  c ; as  re.stricting  Transfer,  i.  740  a,  ii.  49  5. 
Enterprise  : one  of  Agents  of  Prodn.,  iii.  214  d, 
215  a ; Free,  D.  Diderot  on,  i.  579  a. 
Entrepots  : and  reopening  of  Commercial 

routes,  i.  616  ab ; and  Customs  Duties,  i. 
741  cd. 

Entrepreneur:  or  Ei^loyer,  i.  741  d,  ii.  691  cd ; 
and  fluctuations  in  Exchange  since  1873,  iii. 
210  d ; and  Luck  or  Conjunctur,  ii.  648  6 ; 

J.  B.  Say  on,  iii.  358  5. Entrepreneur, 

Functions  of,  in  Distribution,  i.  600  5,  601  5 ; 
and  Positivism,  iii.  172  d ; F.  A.  Walker  on, 
i.  705  5d,  707  c,  742  a,  ii.  516  d,  iii.  649  d. 
fiph^m^rides  : D.  Diderot  on,  i.  745  a ; Hist, 
of,  i.  743  d-747  a ; Importance  in  econ.  hist., 
i.  747  5c  ; Laissez-faire  in,  ii.  534  d ; crit.  of 
opponents  of  Physiocrats,  i.  744  d ; and 

Slavery,  abolition  of,  i.  125  5,  744  a. 

fiph^merides.  Articles  by  N.  Baudeau,  i. 
125  be,  744  abe,  745  c ; Butr6,  i.  744  c ; P.  S. 
Dupont,  i.  653  ae,  744  c;  V.  R.  de  Mirabeau, 
i.  744  5,  745  c,  ii.  777  c ; F.  Quesnay,  i.  744  5 ; 
A.  R.  J.  Turgot,  i.  744  c,  iii.  592  a. 

Equality,  econ.  conception  of,  free  Competition : 
i.  748  d. 

Equilibrium : and  W.  S.  Jevons’  Mechanics 

of  Industry,  i.  581  5,  749  5,  ii.  720  c. 

Equilibrium  of  Supply  and  Demand,  i. 
749  5,  761  c,  iii.  490  d,  493  a-494  a ; and  Int., 
rate  of,  ii.  428  5 ; and  Price,  i.  749  c,  iii. 
200  cd). 

Equity  : administration  of  Accounts,  i.  750  c ; 

Contract,  i.  750  d ; Trust,  i.  750  c. 

Error,  Law  of : Application,  i.  753  a ; illustr. 
by  Curves,  i.  751  cd ; classes  of  Phenomena  in 
wh.  ob.served,  i.  752  ab ; and  Statistics,  i. 
751  5 ; illustr.  by  Tables,  i.  752  cd. 
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Esterno,  P.  : defence  of  Agriculture,  i.  755  c; 
on  Banks,  departmental,  i.  755  6 ; follower  of 
T.  R.  Malthus,  i.  755  c. 

Ethics  : Prot.,  and  Historical  Sch.,  i.  286  bed ; 

and  econ..  Span.  Sch.  on,  iii.  451  d. Ethics, 

conn,  with  Axt.  of  P.  E.,  Charity,  iii.  138  <7 ; 
in  Distr.,  i.  596  cd,  iii.  138  a ; theory  of  Fair 
Price,  iii.  138  b ; theory  of  Liberty,  iii,  138  a ; 
P.  P.  MERcrEU  DE  LA  RivifeRE  On,  liL  104  d, 

138  a ; Socialism, iii.  138c. Ethics, conn. with 

Sci.,  econ.,  i.  597  a,  iii.  137  d,  139  a,  145  c ; 
T.  R.  Malthus  on  Population,  iii.  145  c ; D. 
Ricardo  on  Rent,  iii.  145  cd\  Wages,  quest, 
of,  iii.  145  <7,  146  a;  F.  A.  Walker  on  Labour, 
Mobility  of,  iii.  145  <7. 

Evolution : compd.  with  Darwinism,  i.  481  «7, 
482  a,  572  c7 ; J.  G.  Fichte  and  G.  W.  F. 
Hegel  on,  i.  573  a,  ii.  502  b ; G.  Kant  on,  ii. 
502  b ; Social,  econ.  rel.  of  to  scientific  meth., 

i.  573  a,  675  d,  ii.  743  6c,  iii.  432  b. — -Evolu- 
tion, Econ.,  and  T.  E.  Clifife  Leslie,  ii.  313  6c, 
597  6 ; and  F.  List,  i.  310  <7,  613  cd  ; Theory 
of,  i.  573  a,  iii.  432  6. 

Examples,  use  of : Fictitious,  F.  Bastiat,  T. 
De  Qhincey,  D.  Ricardo,  i.  758  6c  ; Real  and 
General,  D.  Ricardo  and  A Smith,  i.  758  6 ; 
Real  and  Particular,  J.  E.  Cairnes  and  A. 
Smith,  i.  758  6. 

Exchange  : rates  of,  and  Arbitrage,  i.  51  a ; 
dist.  fr.  Barter,  i.  122  c ; Bimetallic  ratio  of, 
and  Monetary  Conference  of  Paris  1878,  ii. 
785  6c ; Broking,  compd.  with  Bill  Broking, 
i.  140  dy  141  a,  778  6 ; and  transmission  of 
Bullion,  i.  777  c;  D.  Diderot  on,  i.  578  a; 
and  Distr.,  i.  596  6,  iii.  496  a ; Dry,  euphem- 
ism for  usury,  i.  643  6,  ii.  431  d;  H.  H.  Gos- 
SEN  on,  i.  766  a,  ii.  233  a ; W.  S.  Jevons  on,  i. 
766  6c,  ii.  477  cd  ; K.  Meuger  on,  i.  766  c;  J.  du 
Mesnil  Mariony  on,  ii.  736  d ; James  Mill 
on,  i.  759  6,  ii.  755  6 ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  759  cd, 
760  c-761 6 ; T.  Milles  on,  ii.  764  c;  Money  as 
common  medium  of,  ii.  789  o6,  791  c-793  a ; 
Exchange  of  Notes,  and  Sc.  clearing  syst., 
i.  307  d,77Sab;  Origin  of,  i.  121  d ; and  Parity 
of  value,  iii.  63  6c ; basis  of  Prodn.  and  Distr., 
i.  758  d ; as  part  of  Prodn.,  i.  451  d ; Sci.  of, 
or  Catallactics,  i.  233  c,  351 6c,  735  6,  iii.  664  a ; 
A.  Smith  on,  i.  759  6 ; G.  D.  Thrboli  on,  iii. 
590  6 ; Uses  of  word,  i.  261  c ; M.  E.  L.  Walras 

on,  i.  766  c. Exchange  or  Bourse,  i.  174  d, 

757  b;  Coulisse,  i.  441  c ; Parquet,  iii.  64  cd. 

Exchange,  Foreign,  Arbitrage  demand, 

i.  50  bed ; A.xioms  governing,  i.  772  6. 

Exchange.  Foreigpi,  Fluctuations  in,  C.  Bosan- 
QUET  on,  i.  169  a;  Causes  of,  i.  771  abed; 
since  1373,  and  Produce  Clearing,  iii.  210  c- 
211  6 ; and  fall  in  gold  price  of  Silver,  i.  771 

cd. Exchange,  Indi.an,  Brit.,  i.  776  6-777  c ; 

Dutch,  i.  773  a-776  6. Exchange,  Internal, 

ami  Banks,  national,  U.S.A.,  i.  777  d; 
and  Clearing  syst.,  i.  777  d ; Mod.  facilities 

for.  i.  777  c. Exchange,  International,  and 

Bi-metallism,!.  148  o6 ; and  L.atin  Union. 

i.  36  a ; in  Middle  Ages,  i.  22  6c,  86  a. 

Exchange,  Medvl.,  Italians  or  Lombards,  i. 

342  c;  Jews,  i.  342  c. Exchange,  Royal, 

compd.  with  Foreign  institutions,  i.  767  d- 
768  6 ; founded  by  Sir  T.  Grk.sham,  i.  767  6.  ii. 


262  6. Exchaime,  Value  in,  determined  by 

Diffic.  and  Utility,  i.  7.59  d,  UL  609  o6, 

Under  unlimited  Competition : measured  by 
Cost  of  Prodn.,  i.  761  6;  not  measured  l y 

Cost  of  Prodn. , L 760  d. Under  Monojioly : 

One-sided,  i.  760  6,  ii.  806  aJb ; Two-sided,  L 
759  d,  ii.  806  6. 

Exchanger,  Royal,  hist,  of  office:  L 724  d, 
778  d. 

Exchequer : Exchequer  Bond,  and  Conversion 
of  Brit.  National  Debt,  L 786  a,  iiL  3 d ; 
Exchequer,  Closing  of  by  Charles  IL,  effects, 
i.  786  6c,  iii.  3 c ; Exchequer,  Early  hist.  o£ 

T.  Madox  on,  iL  662  6 ; in  Scot.,  L 764  a. 

Exchequer  Bill,  compd.  with  Exchequer 
Bond,  i.  785  6c  ; Funding  of,  i.  785  a ; Hist, 
of,  i.  784  bed,  ii,  275  o6  ; State  Notes.  iiL  3 d, 

464  a. Exchequer,  MedvL,  L 779  6-780  6; 

and  Deprec.  of  Coinage,  i.  780  c ; Justices  of 
the  Jews,  ii.  481  d ; Pells,  clerk  of,  iiL  88  6, 
527  6 ; Pipe  rolls,  L 780  d,  iiL  110  6-111  a ; 
Records  of,  i.  780  d ; nomination  of  Sheriff.  iiL 

392  cd ; Tellers,  iiL  527  6. ^Exchequer, 

Mod.,  Budget,  i.  185  6,  781  c ; Consolidated 
Fund,  L 389  d,  781  c,  782  6 ; Parly,  control, 
i.  783  a ; Supply,  i.  782  6c  ; disk  fr.  Treasury, 
i.  783  c,  iii.  578  cd. 

Excise : dist.  fr.  Customs  Duties,  L 786  d ; 
Eng.  and  Continental  countries,  iiL  522  c ; 
Gauger,  ii.  187  d;  Indirect  tax,  L 787  a; 
New  Impost,  iii.  17  a;  Permit,  iiL  95  6; 
Statistics  of,  i.  787  d,  789  o6 ; Sir  R. 

Walpole’s  reform  of,  i.  787  6. Excise 

Scheme  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  econ.  Merifr, 

i.  788  6,  iii.  652  6;  A.  Smith’s  approval  i. 
789  a,  hi.  652  6 ; Unpopularitv,  L 788  od,  iiL 
652  6. 

Expenditure  : Meaning  of  word,  i.  790  d ; Pro- 
ductive and  unproductive,  ii.  228  6c,  654  6c, 
iii.  216  d. 

Experience  : inti,  of  in  Deductive  Meth..  L 

791  o6,  hi.  133  d ; importance  of,  R,  Jones  on, 

ii.  490  6 ; Relative  v,alue  of,  i.  791  a, 
E.xperiment : compd.  with  Observation,  i.  791  d, 

iii.  29  d,  30  a ; in  P.  E.,  practically  impossible, 
iii.  30  6. 

Experimental  Meth. : u.se  of  in  Econ.  sci..  i. 

792  o6,  ii.  391  d ; use  of  in  econ.  LegisL,  i.  792 
6,  iii.  297  c ; Sir  W.  Petty’s  use  of,  iii.  100  a ; 
J.  B.  Say’s  use  of  term,  i.  792  c. 

Expert. : Econ.,  different  classes  of,  i.  793  a ; 

Relative  value  of,  i.  792  d. 

Exports:  Brit,  18.54-1890,  L 339  6-340  d; 
Foreign,  i.  340  cd ; Free,  general  practice 

respecting,  ii.  370  c. Exports.  Duties  on.  in 

Colonies.  Brit.,  i.  795  d,  796  a,  iii.  522  c ; Eng., 

i.  794  a-795  6 ; Foreign  countries,  i.  797  a ; 
Incidence  of,  i.  797  a : Ind.,  i.  796  6 ; J.  R. 
M'Culloch  on,  i.  795  c ; discouraged  by  Merc. 
Syst.,  i.  795  c ; Origin  of,  i.  794  a,  ii.  367  a ; 
absence  of  in  U.S.A.,  i.  796  d ; mod.,  in  W. 

ludies,  i.  796  be. Exports,  Restraint  on. 

Contraband,  ii.  371  a ; mod.  Eur.  countries, 

ii.  370  d ; Precious  metals.  Merc.  Syst.,  ii. 
370  d ; Wool  trade.  Eng.,  ii.  370  d. 

Expropriation  : Compensation  for,  i.  798  abc  ; 
Necessity  of  in  certain  c.ases,  i.  797  be  ; Princ. 
of,  i.  797  d. 
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Fabbroni,  G.,  on  Customs  Duties  and  Free 
Trade  : ii.  3 ab. 

Factories,  as  syst.  of  Colonisation : i.  321  be,  ii. 
Zd. 

Factory : labourer  in,  P.  Gaskell  on,  ii.  186  c ; 
dist.  fr.  Mill,  ii.  754  d;  Statutory  conception 
of,  ii.  6 be,  9 dbc  ; dist.  fr.  Workshop,  ii.  7 be, 

9 abc,  iii.  679  cd. Factory  Acts,  H.  Fawcett 

on,  ii.  42  c,  iii.  297  b ; Foreign  countries,  ii.  8 
dbe,  iii.  297  a ; Hist,  and  effects,  i.  278  bed, 
683  d,  ii.  4 d-Z  c,  242  c,  243  a,  iii.  147  d,  299 
be,  344  c,  679  c ; and  Hours  of  Labour,  ii. 
333  d,  585  d ; W.  S.  Jevoxs  on,  ii.  477  a,  iii. 
297  c ; and  Manchester  Sch.,  ii.  679  d ; and 
rel.  of  Master  and  Servant,  ii.  710  a ; R. 
Oastler,  ii.  333  d,  iii.  2S  d ; Sir  R.  Peel,  iii. 
87  d;  and  Restms.  on  Labour,  i.  179  b, 
278  ed,  ii.  5 cd,  400  d,  524  d,  iii.  296  c,  297  ab ; 
U.S.A.,  ii.  8 cd,  540  c ; L.  R.  Villerm6  on, 
iii.  626  d. Factory  Syst.,  Econ.  effects,  ii. 

10  d,  11  ab,  518  b ; Moral  and  physical  effects, 
ii.  10  be ; Newbury,  Jack  of,  16th  centy. 
anticipation  of,  iii.  17  5;  R.  Owen  on,  iii.  48  a ; 
Rise  of,  i.  278  ab,  ii.  10  a.  4 

Fairs  : dist.  fr.  Markets,  ii.  13  5-14  a,  696  a ; 

Medvl.,  functions  of,  ii.  14  be,  721  abc. 
Fallacies,  econ. : lUustn.  of,  ii.  17  bed ; J.  S. 

Mill  on,  ii.  17  5 ; J.  Swift  on,  iii.  504  cd. 
Famine  : Conditions  of,  ii.  19  be,  20  a-21  a ; and 
price  of  Com,  ii.  21  ab ; Depopulation  as 
symptom  of,  i.  553  cd,  ii.  21  d ; Fr.,  18th 
centy.,  ii.  19  d,  20  a ; Ind.,  ii.  20  5 ; G.  B. 
Seoni  on,  and  Ital.  com  trade,  iii.  372  a ; A. 
Smith  on,  ii.  19  d ; C.  di  Tapia  on,  iii.  515  d. 

Famine,  Remedies  for.  Artificial,  ii.  22  c ; 

Natural,  ii.  22  ab. 

Farmers’  Organisations,  U.S.A. : Political  infl. 
of,  ii.  26  c-27  a ; and  Amem.  Railways  syst., 
ii.  23  d,  25  d,  26  d,  27  b ; and  Silver,  coinage 
of,  ii.  25  c ; Statistics  of,  ii.  26  5 ; and  Taxa- 
tion, ii.  25  d. 

Farming  syst.  : Allotment  and  subdivision,  ii. 

30  be ; and  Depression,  agricultural,  ii.  30 
ab  ; Description  and  effects,  ii.  29  bed  ; in  Eng. 
and  Scot.,  rise  of,  ii.  28  5-29  a ; Future  of,  ii. 

31  d ; Lease  and  agreement,  ii.  30  d ; Legisl. 
on,  ii.  31  cd ; Rent,  ii.  31  a. 

Farr,  VV.  : and  Census,  i.  239  5,  ii.  701  5 ; and 
Centralisation,  ii.  34  5 ; and  Life  tables, 
calcul.  of,  and  vital  statistics,  ii.  34  ab  ; and 
Mean  afterlifetime,  i.  497  d,  790  5,  ii.  718  c. 
Fashion : form  of  Custom,  i.  476  d ; effects  of 
Fluctuation,  ii.  37  c ; in  Prodn.  and  Distr., 
and  trade  risk,  ii.  36  d-37  5 ; effects  on  Wage- 
earner,  ii.  37  d-38  a. Fashion  in  Consump- 

tion, G.  Berkeley  on,  ii.  35  d ; Limitations  to, 
ii.  36  5 ; J.  Locke  on,  ii.  36  c ; affecting  Qual. 
and  Quant,  of  goods,  ii.  36  a ; affecting  Rapidity 
of  consumption,  ii.  36  5 ; J.  B.  Say  on,  ii.  35  d, 
36  5. 

Fathers : on  Charity,  ii.  38  c,  39  ab. 

Fathers,  post  - Constantinian,  on  Int.  and 
Usury,  ii.  39  c ; Property,  ii.  39  a ; Slavery, 
ii.  39  5 ; Trade,  ii.  39  c. 

Fawcett,  H.  : on  Factory  Acts,  ii.  42  c,  iii. 
297  5 ; Indian  Finances,  ii.  42  ab  ; Income- 
tax,  differential,  ii.  377  d ) Intrinsic  Value, 
ii.  455  d,  456  a ; Pauperism,  ii.  42  d ; Restrns. 


on  Labour,  iii.  297  5 ; Retaliation,  iii.  300  a ; 
Socialism,  ii.  42  d. 

Federation,  commercial,  in  Brit.  Empire: 

Objects  of,  ii.  45  5 ; Prospects,  ii.  48  a. 

Proposals : by  inter-imperial  Free  Trade,  ii. 
46  a ; Mr.  Hofl'meyer’s,  ii.  47  c,  iii.  691  c ; by 
Preferential  tariff,  ii.  46  d. 

Females  and  children.  Earnings  of : previous 
to  Factory  syst.,  ii.  50  cd  ; in  Field  Labour,  ii. 
51  d ; Statistics  of,  1832,  ii.  51  5c. 

Ferguson,  A. : similarity  of  views  to  A.  Smith’s, 

i.  733  5,  ii.  53  a ; and  Sociology,  ii.  53  cd  ; 
on  Ta.xation,  ii.  53  5. 

Feudalism : Advantages  of,  i.  53  be  ; develop- 
ment of  in  Anglo-Saxon  period,  ii.  509  5 ; Char, 
of,  i.  738  5,  ii.  54  cd,  543  5,  545  d ; struggle  of 
medvl.  City  with,  i.  292  cd,  ii.  55  5,  140  5,  830 
6 ; Irish  Coshery,  i.  434  5 ; Defects  of,  i.  299 
a;  N.  D.  Fustbl  de  Coulanges  on,  ii.  171  5c ; 
Honour  and  manorial  syst.,  ii.  330  ab  ; and 
Taxation,  ii.  55  a ; Sc.  Thudage,  iii.  534  d. 
Feudal  Incidents,  Aid,  i.  30  5,  ii.  137  d, 

510  d,  iii.  427  a,  513  c ; Escheat,  i.  753  d,  ii. 

511  5,  iii.  513  c ; Pine,  ii.  82  a,  511  a ; Mar- 
riage, ii.  138  a,  511  a,  692  d,  700  cd,  iii.  427  a ; 
Primer  seisin,  ii.  511  a,  iii.  202  5 ; Relief,  ii. 

137  d,  511  a,  iii.  280  bed,  427  a;  Wards,  ii. 

138  a,  511  a,  700  d,  iii.  427  a,  657  a. 

Fichte,  J.  G.,  on  Development : i.  573  a,  ii.  55 

d,  502  5. 

Filangieri,  G.,  link  between  Merc.  Syst.  and 
Free  Trade  : ii.  59  c. 

Final  Degree  of  Utility : Austrian  Sch.  on,  i. 
73  5,  ii.  61  a ; J.  Bentham  on,  i.  133  5 ; illustr. 
by  Curves,  ii.  60  abed  ; H.  H.  Gossen  on,  ii.  233 
a ; W.  S.  Jevons  on,  i.  378  c,  393  d,  766  5,  ii. 
59  d,  60  d ; compd.  with  Total  Utility,  i.  569 
5,  570  a,  iii.  606  d-607  5. 

Finances  : and  Cameralistic  Sci.,  i.  207  d,  208 
a,  ii.  62  5,  196  cd  ; Dutch  Sch.  on,  i.  659  a ; 
K.  von  Hock  on,  ii.  316  d ; Indian,  H.  Faw- 
cett on,  ii.  42  a5  ; J.  H.  G.  von  JuSTi  on,  ii. 
500  a ; conception  of  by  Merc.  Sch.,  ii.  62  a ; 
and  P.  E.,  ii.  62  5 ; and  public  Property,  ii. 
62  d ; Roman,  fiscus,  ii.  85  5c ; Russ.,  G. 
Cancrin,  i.  210  5,  iii.  340  a ; A.  Smith  on,  ii. 

61  c,  62  bed. Finances,  Belgium,  Fonds 

Communal,  ii.  68  c ; Statistics  1889,  ii.  68 a5. 

Finances,  Brit.,  Budget,  i.  185  5 ; Deficiency 
Advances,  i.  533  5c  ; Deficiency  Bills,  i.  533 
cd ; Local,  statistics  1892-93,  ii.  66  d,  622  d- 
624  a ; W.  Pitt’s  reform  of,  ii.  560  d,  iii.  Ill  d ; 

Earl  of  Stair  on,  and  Amern.  war,  iii.  455  c. 

Finances,  Brit.  Imperial,  Expenditure  : Con- 
version of  National  Debt,  ii.  66  5 ; Statistics 

1892,  ii.  66  a. Revenue  : Customs,  ii.  65  c, 

lii.  522  5 ; Excise,  ii.  65  c,  iii.  522  c ; Stamp 
duties,  ii.  64  c,  65  d,  iii.  521  c,  523  c ; Statis- 
tics, ii.  65  5. Finances,  Colonial  and 

Indian,  Control  of,  ii.  67  a ; Debts,  public,  i. 
324  d,  ii.  67  d,  iii.  3 5 ; Excise,  ii.  67  5 ; Import 
Duties,  ii.  67  a ; Royalty,  ii.  67  c ; Works, 

public,  ii.  67  c. Finances,  Fr.,  Budget,  ii. 

69  a ; L.-E.  do  Corvetto,  i.  434  a ; Dep6ts  et 
Consignations,  i.  560  d ; Direct  taxation, 

ii.  69  5 ; Expenditure,  statistics  of,  ii.  70  a; 
Extraordinary  budgets,  ii.  70  5 ; Duke  of  Gabta 
and  reform  of,  ii.  176  d,  177  a;  Indirect 
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taxation,  ii.  69  c,  iii.  522  6c ; D.  Louis,  ii. 
645  c ; Monopolies,  state,  ii.  69  d,  iii.  522  d ; 
National  Debt,  ii.  70  ; J.  Neckbr’s  attempt 

at  reform,  iiL  14  o6c ; Paulette  and  sale  of 
oflSces,  iii.  79  «f-80  6 ; position  of  A.  J.  du  P. 
Richelieu,  iii.  310  d,  311  o6  ; Taxation,  defi- 
ciencies in  syst.  of,  ii.  70  cc? ; A.  R.  J.  Tueoot 

and  reform  of,  iii.  591  bed,  592  cd,  593  cd. 

Finances,  Ger.  local,  ii.  74  d. Finances, 

Ger.  Empire,  Expenditure,  statistics,  ii.  72 

a. Revenue  : Customs,  ii.  72  be.  Excise,  ii. 

72  c-73  6 ; Matricular  contributions,  ii.  73  erf  ; 
Stamp  duties,  ii.  73  6,  iii.  523  c ; State 

property,  ii.  72  «6. Finances,  Italy,  A. 

Maglianx  on,  ii.  663  a ; Q.  Sella’s  reform  of, 

iii.  376  c. Finances,  Medvl.,  Comptes, 

Chambre  des,  i.  380  erf ; Dialogvm  de 
Scaccario,  i.  576  6c,  iii.  280  rf ; Domaine,  i. 
628  6c,  ii.  61  c ; Purveyance,  iii.  242  ab ; 
Queen  gold,  iii.  246  c. Finances,  Nether- 

lands, and  change  of  Colonial  policy,  ii.  75  rf  ; 
Expenditure,  ii.  76  rf  ; National  Debt,  con- 
version of,  ii.  75  c ; Provincial,  ii.  77  6 ; 
Revenue,  statistics  1894,  ii.  76  a ; Taxation, 

syst.  of,  ii.  76  6,  iii.  521  c. Finances, 

Prussia,  Expenditure  and  revenue,  statis- 
tics of,  ii.  74  o6 ; Taxation,  ii.  74  erf,  iii. 

519  rf,  521  c. Finances,  Spain,  Juros  or 

liOans  ii.  495  rf  ; Politicos  on,  iii.  452  ah. 

Finances  and  Taxation,  Direct  and  Indirect, 

ii.  63  rf,  64  o6. Rules  of  taxation : Distribu- 

tion, Economy,  Elasticity,  and  Productivity, 

iii.  518  c ; Elasticity,  Equality,  Generality, 

and  Sufficiency,  ii.  63  6c. Finances,  U.S.A., 

National  Debt,  ii.  79  6rf ; State,  county,  and 
municipal,  ii.  80  6c. ^Revenue  and  Expendi- 

ture, statistics  1892,  ii.  79  oc  ; Import  duties, 
ii.  77  c ; Internal,  ii.  78  ab,  440  o6c ; Land, 

public,  ii.  78  c. Finances,  U.S.A.,  State 

and  Local,  Revenue,  ii.  80  rf  ; Statistics  1890, 
ii.  81  erf  ; Taxation,  plans  of,  ii.  81 6c,  iii.  519  c. 

Firm,  legal  and  mercantile  conceptions  of ; ii.  83 
rf,  84  a,  iii.  70  6. 

Firmin,  T.,  on  Poor  relief : ii.  84  rf. 

Fitzherbert,  Sir  A. : on  Agriculture,  16th 
century,  ii.  86  erf ; Surveying,  ii.  86  erf. 

Fleetwood,  W.  : on  Debasement  of  coin,  i 731 
rf,  ii.  89  rf ; changes  in  value  of  Money,  ii. 
89  c ; Prices  of  corn  and  other  commodities,  i. 
731  rf,  ii.  89  6c. 

Fletcher,  A.,  on  So.  Pauperism : ii.  90  a. 

Florez  Estrada,  A. : on  condition  of  Labourer, 
ii.  91  rf ; Span.  Taxation,  ii.  92  a. 

FoNFRteDB,  H. ; on  Debts,  public,  conversion  of, 
ii.  95  a ; Land,  mobilisation  of,  ii.  95  a. 

Foubonnais,  F;  V.  do,  on  Pi-otn.,  opponent  of 
Physiocrats  : ii.  96  6c,  156  6,  200  c,  iii.  108o6. 

Forests : Assart  or  Essart,  Purpresture,  and 
Waste,  i.  754  c,  ii.  109  rf-110  c;  Beasts,  ii. 
110  c;  Charters,  hist,  of,  ii.  112  rf;  Climatic 
infl.  of,  ii.  114  rf-117  a ; Courts,  ii.  108  c ; Econ. 
importance  of,  ii.  108  a,  113  rf  ; Laws,  hist,  of, 
ii.  112  o6c  ; Medvl.,  Names  and  extent,  ii.  Ill 
ab ; Medvl.,  Properties  of,  ii.  108  c ; Mod., 
statistics  1892,  ii.  114  oc  ; Monetary  value  of, 
ii.  117  ahe  ; Officers  of,  ii.  109  a ; Park,  chase, 
and  warren,  ii.  110  rf ; Produce,  Brit,  importa- 
tion of,  ii.  117  rf. 


Forethought : and  Climate,  iL  118  6 ; and  Gov., 
ii.  118  rf;  and  Religion,  iL  118  c;  and  en- 
couragements to  Saving,  iL  118  rf. 

Forfeiture : breach  of  Contract,  iL  1 1 9 rf ; 

Treason  or  felony,  iL  119  c. 

Fobtunato,  N.  : on  Econ.  scL,  iL  121  e; 

Neapolitan  Taxation,  iL  121  c. 

Foster,  J.  L : on  Balance  of  Trade,  iL  121  rf ; 
Irish  Trade,  iL  122  6. 

Foundling  Hospitals : Effects  oL  iL  123  a ; in 
Fr.,  ii.  123  c ; and  J.  Haxwat,  iL  286  c. 
Fourier,  C.  : on  Co-operation  and  social 

organisation,  L 364  a,  iL  157  6;  sysL  of 
Phalanges,  iL  125  a,  iii.  49  a,  432  6 ; on  Right 
to  labour,  iii.  311  rf,  312  a. 

Franchi,  C.,  on  conversion  of  Neapolitan  Debt ; 
ii.  127  a. 

Franchise  : privilege  granted  by  Crown,  iL  127  a. 

Franchise,  Parly.,  Anomalies  of^  iL  127  rf  ; 

Eur.  countries,  ii.  128  6 ; Qualifications  for,  iL 
127  6. 

Francis,  J.,  on  hist,  of  Banking : iL  128  c. 
Francis,  P.,  on  Currency,  paper : iL  128  rf. 
Franklin,  B.  : on  Currency,  paper,  iL  129  c; 
Laissez-faire,  iL  129  rf ; Population.  iiL 
163  rf. 

Frauds,  the  statute  of:  Contract,  iL  131  a ; 
Judgment,  ii.  132  6 ; Lease,  iL  131  rf ; Trust, 
ii.  131  rf ; Will,  iL  132  a. 

Freehold : Frankalmoign,  ii.  129  6,  138  rf  : 
Historical,  ii.  137  6c  ; Increase  of,  iL  139  6 ; 
Legal  def.  of,  ii.  139  a ; grand  Serjeanty,  ii. 
138  a ; Socage,  iL  138  6,  iiL  426  rf. 

Freeman : Anglo  - Saxon  conception.  Liber 

Homo,  iL  139  c,  602  rf,  603  a ; Norman  idea, 
conn,  with  tenure,  Libere  Tenentes,  iL  139  rf, 
603  bed,  685  6 ; later  Roman  Empire,  iL  139  6. 
Free  Towns,  medvl. : Florence,  iL  141  rf ; Genoa, 
ii.  142  ahe  ; Ger.,  iL  143  6 ; in  Italy,  hist,  of, 
iL  140  6 ; MUan,  ii.  141  ab  ; in  Netherlands,  iL 
142  rf  ; Pisa,  ii.  142  o6 ; in  Spain,  iL  142  rf; 
in  Switz.,  ii.  143  6 ; Venice,  iL  142  dbc. 

Free  Trade : Anti-Com-Law  League,  L 42  rf, 
ii.  148  erf  ; Arguments  against,  iL  145  6 ; Sir  E. 
Baines  on,  i.  83  c ; F.  Bastiat  on,  i.  123  c ; 
Bill  of  1846,  i.  42  rf,  424  rf,  ii.  150  c ; and 
Bounties,  L 172  6 ; Lord  Brougham  on,  i. 
181  6;  Budget,  1852,  i.  187  rf,  188  a;  E. 
Burke  on,  i.  88  6,  195  6 ; J.  E Cairnes  on, 
ii.  143  rf,  451  a ; G.  Canning  and,  i.  211  e ; 
D.  Carafa  on,  i.  225  a ; C.  B.  di  Cavour  on,  i. 
237  ab ; M.  Chevauer  on,  i.  276  c ; Sir  J. 
Child  on,  i.  277  6 ; appl.  to  Coasting  trade, 
i.  313  rf  ; W.  Cobbett  on,  i.  315  c ; R,  Cobden 
on,  i.  316  rf,  ii.  143  rf ; R.  Coke  on,  i.  319  a ; 
.and  Colonies,  i.  323  6,  325  abed,  ii.  46  abc ; 
.and  admission  to  trailing  Companies,  ii.  146  rf  ; 
Marquis  de  Dangeul  on,  i.  480  c ; M.  Delfico 
on,  i.  538  a : and  Division  of  Labour,  ii. 
144  a ; and  Dock,  i.  616  a ; Dutch  Sch.  on, 

i.  658  rf ; and  Duty,  reduction  of,  ii.  146  rf  ; 
Efl'ects  on  prosperity  of  country,  ii.  144  a,  151  a ; 
movement  in  18th  centy.,  ii.  147  cd  \ G. 
Fabbroni  on,  ii.  3 ab ; Fallacies  concerning, 

ii.  17  c;  in  corn,  F.  Galiani  on,  ii.  178  rf, 
463  a,  iii.  103  rf ; F.  Gambhini  on,  ii.  179  c ; 
F.  Gemelli  on,  ii.  189  6 ; F.  M.  Gianni  on,  iL 
207  ab  ; S.  Giooalli  on,  ii.  214  6 ; Sir  J.  G. 
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R.  Graham  on,  ii.  249  d ; D.  Graswinckel  on, 

i.  656  he,  ii.  256  ah  ; H.  Guotids  on,  i.  656  a ; 
In  corn,  C.-J.  Herbert  on,  ii.  299  cd ; G.  K. 
van  Hogendorp  on,  ii.  319  a ; J.  D.  Hume  on, 

ii.  343  Jc;  W.  Huskisson’s  Reciprocity  Bill,  ii. 
148  ah,  346  h,  iii.  267  d\  Count  S.  Jacini 
on,  ii.  471  a;  E.  de  Lacroix  on,  ii.  532  a ; 
and  Laissez  faire,  ii.  535  d ; F.  List  on,  ii. 
203  a,  613  cd ; J.  F.  E.  Lotz  on,  ii.  645  h ; 
Manchester  Sch.  and  A.  Smith’s  doctrine  of, 
ii.  678  h ; Medvl.  conception  of,  ii.  146  c ; J. 

S.  Mill  on,  ii.  144  b ; deduced  from  nature  of 
Money,  iii.  144  cd  ; R.  Murray  on,  ii.  842  c ; 
W.  Paterson  on,  iii.  78  c;  and  Physiocrats, 

ii.  147  d,  148  a,  iii.  105  cd ; W.  Pitt’s  com- 
mercial treaty,  ii.  147  d,  148  a,  iii.  Ill  d ; 
party  in  Ger.,  founded  by  J.  Prince-Smith, 

iii.  203  d ; Sliding  scale  of  1828,  ii.  148  b ; 
Sliding  scale  of  1842,  ii.  149  6 ; A.  Smith’.s 
U’ealth  of  Nations,  ii.  144  a,  148  a,  678  b ; 
and  Staple  syst.,  ii.  146  e? ; A.  Struzzi  on,  iii. 
482  be ; Theory  of,  ii.  143  cd,  451  a ; T. 
Violet  on,  iii.  628  d-629  b ; and  theory  of 

Wages,  ii.  144  c. Free  Trade,  Exceptiou.>i 

to,  F.  IsoLA  on,  ii.  460  c ; admitted  by  A. 

Smith,  i.  352  d,  ii.  144  d. Free  Trade  and 

Reciprocity,  ii.  145  d,  iii.  268  a ; H.  Clay  on. 

i.  305  b ; and  Merchants’  Petition  of  1820, 

ii.  678  c,  734  b. 

Freight : and  Adjustment,  Average,  i.  9 cd ; 
Cheapened,  effects  of,  ii.  153  d ; items  ol' 
Cost,  ii.  152  d ; Econ.  importance  of,  ii.  152  c ; 
an  invisible  Export,  ii.  154  6 ; Meth.  of  pay- 
ment, ii.  151  c ; where  Payable,  ii.  152  ab  ; 
Varieties  of,  ii.  151  d ; and  sailors’  Wages, 
ii.  154  c. 

French  Sch.  of  P.E. : F.  Bastiat  and  econ. 
Optimism,  ii.  158  b ; St.  A.  Bazard  and 
Collectivism,  ii.  157  a ; J.  Bon  in  on  Money, 
ii.  155  5 ; P.  Boisguillebert  on  Money,  ii. 
155  b;  P.  J.  B.  Buchez  on  Co-operation,  ii. 

157  b ; R.  Cantillon,  father  of  P.E.,  ii.  155 
a ; Classical  Sch.,  ii.  156  b,  157  d ; A.  Comte 
and  Sociology,  ii.  157  c ; E.  B.  de  Condillac, 
crit.  of  Physiocrats,  ii.  156  6 ; A.  A.  Cournot 
and  Mathematical  Meth.,  ii.  156  c;  infl.  of 
Eng.  Sch.  on,  i.  733  a ; C.  Fourier  on  Co- 
operation, ii.  157  b;  J.  C.  M.  V.  de  Gournat 
and  Laissez  faire,  ii.  155  c ; mod.  econ.  Legisl., 
ii.  160  b ; Sch.  of  P.  G.  F.  Lb  Plat,  ii.  158  c, 
159  b,  595  ab;  Liberal  Sch.,  1848-1878,  ii. 

158  c ; A.  de  Montchr6tien,  originator  of 
name  P.E.,  ii.  155  a ; N.  Oresmb  on  Money, 
ii.  155  b ; Physiocrats  on  subject  of  P.E.,  ii. 
155  d ; Revolution,  Fr.,  and  Physiocrats, 
ii.  156  a;  R.  C.  Sch.,  ii.  159  c ; C.  H.  de  St. 
Simon  and  Socialist  Sch.,  ii.  157  a ; J.  B.  Sat 
and  Classification  of  econ.  sci.,  ii.  156  5 ; 
3.  le  P.  Vauban  and  Dime  Royale,  ii.  155  c ; F. 
Vidal  on  “ Iron  Law  ” of  wages,  ii.  157  b ; Ft. 
doctrine  of  Wages,  W.  S.  Jevons  on,  ii.  158  a. 

Friction  in  Econ. : Causes  of,  ii.  161  b ; and 
movements  of  Labour  and  Capital,  ii.  161  a, 
525  c ; and  Prices,  ii.  161  b ; and  Taxation, 
ii.  160  d. 

Friendly  Societies : J.  Acland  and,  i.  8 c ; 
Branch  syst.,  ii.  165  a ; Char,  of,  ii.  161  d- 
162  c;  Collecting,  ii.  162  b,  166  a;  Fr.  and 


Ger.,  ii.  163  b ; Legal  rights  of,  ii.  166  be ; 
Legisl.  on,  ii.  162  cd ; Numbers  and  const.,  ii. 
163  c ; provision  for  Old  age,  ii.  165  d ; reform 
of,  and  Premium  syst.,  ii.  161  c. 

Functions  : mathematical,  compd.  with  Curves, 

i.  474  ab ; illustn.  of  law  of  Dimin.  returns, 

ii.  168  c ; illustn.  of  law  of  Increasing 
returns,  ii.  168  c ; H.  C.  F.  Jenkin  on,  illustn. 
of  price  and  demand,  ii.  473  a ; and  Mathe- 
matical Meth.,  ii.  167  d 711  a;  Maximum, 
ii.  717  a ; illustn.  of  law  of  Substitution,  ii. 

168  d. 

Funding:  of  Exchequer  Bills,  i.  785  a. 

Funding  syst.,  T.  Chalmers  on,  i.  256  ab  ; 
and  National  or  public  Debt,  i.  507  a,  ii. 

169  be,  iii.  4 be. 

Fuoco,  F. : ‘on  Credit,  ii.  169  d ; Mathematical 
Meth.,  ii.  169  d ; D.  Ricardo’s  theory  of 
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Index  Numbers:  Arithmetic  mean,  ii.  386  c; 
Average  or  median,  ii.  386  d ; Construction 
of,  ii.  385  a ; and  reguln.  of  Curr.,  ii.  386  b ; 
Geometric  mean,  ii.  386  c ; Ideal  Money 
based  on,  ii.  353  b ; and  Money,  determination 
of  comparative  value  of,  ii  386  b ; Objects  of 
use,  ii.  384  d ; illustn.  of  Prices,  19th  centy., 

iii.  192  d,  193  a,  194  bed,  196  bd  ; G.  P.  Sorope 
on,  iii.  369  c ; A.  Soetbeer  on,  iii.  442  d ; 
and  Unit  of  Value,  iii.  599  d ; and  Wages, 

purchasing  power  of,  iii.  642  d. Index 

N umbers  and  Tabular  Standard  of  Deferred 
payments,  based  on  Labour,  ii.  385  c,  386  b, 
iii.  509  d ; on  Utility,  ii.  385  c-386  a. 

India  Companies,  Eng. : see  Companies. 

India  Companies,  Fr. : i.  319  c,  330  b,  670  b,  ii. 

576  d,  713  a,  819  be,  iii.  508  b. 

India:  Council  Bills,  i.  442  a,  776  d ; Gov.  of, 

i.  14  4 ; closing  of  Mints,  1894,  i.  776  d-777 

b,  iii.  335  ab. 

Indifference,  law  of,  W.  S.  Jkvons’  : ii.  387  d, 
477  d,  583  c,  iii.  307  d. 

Individualism : extreme  form  of.  Anarchism, 

ii.  389  cd,  iii.  478  4;  J.  Bkntham,  i.  133  o4 ; 
comj)d.  with  Collectivism,  ii.  389  c,  402  d ; 
M.  Delfioo,  i.  538  a ; Disadv.  of,  ii.  390  ab  ; 
Future  of,  ii.  390  c ; and  Harmonies  of  Econ., 
i.  675  a4 ; essential  fe.atures,  Property  and 
Competition,  ii.  389  d ; and  I'rotestanlism, 


i.  285  abc ; opposed  to  Solidarity,  iiL  104  d, 
445  ab. 

Indorser : i.  6 c,  144  4 ; in  Blank,  L 155  4. 
Inductive  Meth. : Agreement  and  diff.,  meth-  of, 

i.  792  a,  iL  744  d,  745  a;  Application,  causes 
of  difiSc.  of.  ii.  745  d,  746  a ; J.  E.  Caiekes  on, 

ii.  392  a ; T.  Carlyle  on,  LL  392  c ; Classical 
Sch.  and,  i.  526  a,  iL  391  e,  392  4 ; compd. 
with  Concrete  meth.,  iL  391  a ; and  Deductive 
Meth.,  necessity  of  combination,  L 526  ab,  iL 
683  4,  743  d,  744  a,  747  be,  iiL  133  bd;  Sir  F. 
M.  Eden  on,  L 679  c ; compd.  with  Historical 
Meth.,  iL  309  4 ; W.  S.  Jevons  on,  iL  476  ab ; 
determination  of  Laws,  iL  745  d ; undervalued 
by  J.  S.  Mill,  iL  391  4 ; Necessity  of,  iiL  134 
4-135  4;  Place  of  in  econ.,  iL  392  4;  and 
Quantitative  agreement  or  diff.,  iL  745  c ; A, 
Smith’s  use  of,  i.  734  a. 

Industrial : Industrial  Assoc.,  A.deLABORDE  on,  iL 
514  4 ; Industrial  Partnership,  comp>d.  with 
Co-operation,  i.  419  d,  iL  398  4 ; Industrial 
Regime,  hist,  of  use  of  term,  iL  398  d ; Indus- 
trial Syst.,  mod.,  K.  Marlo  on,  ii.  698  4. 

Industrial  Colonies,  Belgium,  statistics  o^ 
ii.  393  4 ; Ger.,  objects  and  organisation  of,  iL 
393  d-394  d ; Holl.,  Beggar  colonies,  iL  392  d, 
395  d,  iii.  51  4 ; HoU.,  Free  charitable,  iL  392 
d,  395  c ; Objects  of,  iL  392  d ; and  reform  of 
Vagrancy,  ii.  394  d. Industrial  Revolu- 

tion, effects  on  Agriculture,  iL  400  a ; Dis- 
tress during,  ii.  400  d : and  Divis.  of  Labour, 

ii.  400  c ; effects  on  Manufacture,  ii.  400  o4  ; 
and  Trade,  i.  345  a. 

Industries : Interdependence  of,  and  Divis.  of 
Labour,  i.  409  d,  610  4,  iL  404  4c. In- 

dustries, Large,  advanteges  of,  economies  of 
Management,  ii.  401  c ; of  Purchase,  iL  401  c ; 
Sale,  ii.  401  d. Industries,  Small,  advan- 

tages of.  Agriculture,  ii.  402  ab  ; Subsidiary 

industries,  ii.  402  a. Industries,  Subsidi^, 

and  Divis.  of  Labour,  L 609  a ; and  Localisa- 
tion of  Industry,  ii.  629  d. 

Industry  : Anglo  - Saxon  period,  ii.  239  4 ; 

Cajntalist  sysL,  K.  Marx  on,  ii.  705  abc ; 
Industry,  Captains  of,  or  employers,  iL 
402  be  ; and  Econ.  Freedom,  L 674  4 ; Restms. 
on  MedvL,  ii.  239  c ; syst.  of,  and  Russ.  Sch., 

iii.  342  c. — Domestic  Syst.  of  Industry, 
Arguments  for  and  against,  i.  630  cd ; Ch.ar. 
and  advantages,  i.  630  4c,  ii.  325  4c,  399  be ; 
causes  of  Decline,  i.  630  e ; and  Gilds,  iL 
325  c ; and  Sweating,  i.  630  d,  iii.  503  4. — 
Gov.  Reguln.  of  Industry,  J.  Bentham  on 
Board,  i.  156  d ; IStb  centy.,  protn.  of  native 
industries,  ii.  241  cd  ; Elizabeth,  legisl.  on 
labour,  ii.  241  a ; Stu.srts,  monopolies,  ii. 
241  4,  802  cd ; Tudors,  reguln.  of  gilds,  ii.  240  d. 

Medvl. : Corn  laws,  ii.  240  c ; Navigation 

laws,  ii.  240  d ; Staple  syst.,  ii.  240  a ; 

Taxation,  ii.  240  a. 19th  centy. : Education. 

ii.  243  a;  Factory  Acts,  ii.  242  c,  243  a: 
Future  possibilities,  ii.  243  4 ; Laissez  faire 
period,  ii.  242  a,  636  ab ; Post  oflice  and 
telegraphs,  ii.  243  a. Localisation  of  In- 

dustry, and  Clearing  syst.,  London,  ii. 
630  a ; effects  on  Competing  industries,  ii. 
630  a ; and  Divis.  of  Labour,  ii.  628  d ; 
Mod.  hist.,  ii.  403  d,  404  a,  629  c ; and  National 
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char.,  ii.  629  a ; aud  Physical  conditious : 
Climate,  Geological  formation,  Position  and 
communication,  means  of,  ii.  629  ab  ; effects 

of  Progress  of  civilisation  on,  ii.  630  bed. 

Acquired  advantages  : Connexion  and  organisa- 
tion, ii.  629  d ; Subsidiary  industries,  ii. 

629  d. Medvl.  : settlements  of  Foreign 

artisans,  ii.  629  c ; Gilds,  syst.  of,  ii.  403  c. 

Mechanics  of  Industry,  and  Equilibrium, 
W.  S.  Jevons  on,  i.  581  b,  749  b,  ii.  720  c ; 
aud  Total  Utility,  i.  581  b,  ii.  720  d,  721  a. 

Industry,  Organisation  of,  Anc.,  divis.  of 

employments,  ii.  403  a ; Individualism  aud 
Socialism,  views  of,  ii.  402  d ; Medvl.,  Gilds, 
Hanse,  and  Staple,  ii.  403  c. Mod. : Inter- 

dependence of  trades,  ii.  404  be  ; Localisation 
of  employments,  ii.  403  d,  404  a ; Specialisation 

of  labour  and  capital,  ii.  404  be. Pre- 

Roman  Industry  in  Brit.,  Bronze  age,  earlier 
Celts,  iii.  186  b ; Iron  age,  later  Celts,  iii.  186  c ; 
New  Stone  age,  Iberians,  iii.  186  a. 

Infants : Disabilities  of,  i.  587  d,  ii.  404  d ; 
Protn.  of,  ii.  405  a. 

Inflation : U.S.A.,  1862-1879,  struggle  between 
inflationists  and  advocates  of  resumption,  ii. 

407  ab,  ui.  298  cd. ^Inflation,  Great  Brit., 

1797-1819,  W.  S.  Jevons  on,  ii.  406  be;  and 
fluctuations  of  Prices,  iL  406  ab  ; D.  Ricardo 
on,  ii.  405  c ; Statistics  of,  1800-1821,  ii.  405  d. 
Inheritance:  Bonornm  possessio,  Roman  law, 

i.  164  c;  Borough  Eng.,  to  youngest  son,  i. 
168  c,  iL  455  b ; Code  Napoleon  compelled 
subdivision,  iii.  203  b ; Co-parceners,  i.  420  a, 

ii.  455  b,  iii.  59  d,  203  a ; Dead’s  part,  i. 
486  b ; and  Domicil,  i.  631  d,  ii.  447  d,  455  c ; 
Entail,  Eng.,  i.  738  6-740  c,  ii.  49  ab  ; Entail, 
Scot.,  i.  740  d-7il  b ; Escheat,  i.  753  d,  ii. 
511  6,  iii.  513  c;  Inher.,  Estate  of,  ii.  408  b,  545 
d ; Fideicommissum,  ii.  56  d ; Gavelkind,  i. 
178  6,  420  ab,  ii.  188  a,  455  b,  iii.  59  d,  203  a ; 
J.  B.  A.  Godin  on,  ii.  217  6 ; position  of  Heir, 
ii.  297  b ; Heirlooms,  ii.  297  c ; Jus  relictae. 
Sc.  law,  ii.  499  b ; Legacy,  ii.  589  d,  590  a ; 
Legatum,  Roman  law,  ii.  590  d ; Legitim,  So. 
law,  ii.  592  a ; Sir  H.  Maine  on  law  of,  L 
570  d ; Majorat,  ii.  664  a ; Minorat,  iL 
770  c ; Necessarii  heredes,  iii.  13  ed  ; Para- 
gium,  iii.  59  d ; Perpetuities,  rule  against, 
and  Thelldsson  Act,  iii.  95  d,  96  a,  387  c, 
532  d ; Primogeniture,  derived  from  feuda- 
lism, i.  455  b,  iii.  202  d,  668  be ; Quotit6 
disponible,  Fr.,  iii.  249  b ; in  Roman  law,  i. 
130  d,  164  c,  790  a,  ii.  408  c,  iii.  668  d ; 
Succession, Sc.  law, iii. 485  a-  486  a ; Tanistry, 

i.  178  c,  iii.  515  c. 

Insurance : A.  de  Codrcy  on,  i.  445  a ; Fire, 

ii.  410  be  ; and  Luck,  ii.  648  ed ; C.  Morris 

on,  ii.  821  b ; Mutual,  ii.  419  b ; Salvage, 
iiL  349  d ; of  Slaves,  anc.,  ii.  409  d. Insu- 
rance, Life,  Actuary,  i.  8 ; F.  Baily  on,  i. 

83  a,  ii.  416  b ; Bonus,  i.  164  d,  ii.  415  d, 
417  6;  Contract  of,  law  respecting,  ii.  416 
c ; and  Death-rate,  i.  497  ceJ ; Endowment 
assurances,  ii.  417  d ; Hist,  of,  ii.  411  ab ; 
and  Mortality  tables,  ii.  411  ed  ■,  calcul.  of 
Premium,  ii.  412  a-416  a,  iii.  185  c ; Reduced 
premium,  ii.  417  b ; Wager  policy,  iii.  634 
a. Life  Insurance  Companies,  Annuity 


business,  ii.  418  a ; and  payment  of  Estate 
duty,  ii.  418  a ; Financial  position  of,  ii.  410 
d,  418  b. Insurance,  Marine,  and  Aver- 

age, general,  i.  9 c,  74  tf,  iii.  64  d ; Bottomry, 
loan  on,  i.  170  be,  ii.  409  d ; and  Canon 
law,  i.  213  be,  ii.  94  c ; Floating  policy,  ii. 
91  be ; Foenus  nauticum,  ii.  94  be,  430  d,  iii. 
294  b ; Law  of,  ii.  418  d ; hist,  of  Lloyd’s, 
ii.  410  ab,  619  d ; Open  policy,  iii.  36  b ; 
Particular  average,  iii.  65  a ; Ristourne, 
Fr.,  iii.  314  d ',  Slip,  iii.  411  c;  Total  loss,  iii. 

64  d. Insurance,  State,  in  Ger.,  against 

Accidents,  ii.  420  6-421  c;  Hist,  of,  and 
socialism,  ii.  419  6-420  a,  iii.  437  6;  against 
Invalidity  and  Old  age,  ii.  421  c-423  a ; against 
Sickness,  ii.  420  ab. 

Integral  Calculus,  meth.  of : ii.  423  6. 
Interdiction : Continental  law,  ii.  425  c ; Sc. 
law,  ii.  425  bed  ; and  Eng.  family  Settlement, 

ii.  425  d,  iii.  387  6. 

Interest : Accrue,  i.  7 a ; N.  Barron  on,  i.  120 
ab  ; effect  of  Certainty,  i.  251  c ; Compound, 
i.  39  e,  380  6 ; rel.  to  Exchange,  value  in,  ii. 

434  c ; C.  de  S.  de  Montesquied  on,  ii.  809  c ; J 
Proudhon  aimed  at  abolition  of,  iii.  238  a ; 
Socialism,  attitude  of,  based  on  D.  Ricardo 

and  A.  Smith,  ii.  434  d. Int.  and  Profit, 

rate  of,  J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  434  6 ; tendency  to 

Minimum,  ii.  434  ab. Int.,  Rate  of,  in 

Banks,  popular,  i.  109  c,  110  6;  Causes  de- 
termining, ii.  427  a -428  6,  435  6 ; in  Colonies, 
i.  324  be ; and  Equilibrium  of  supply  and 
demand,  ii.  428  6 ; D.  Hume  on  variations  in, 
i.  733  c,  ii.  342  6 ; J.  Locke  on,  ii.  632  c,  635  a ; 
Natural,  J.  Massie  on,  i.  732  d,  ii.  707  6;  Sir 
D.  North  on,  iii.  24  d ; and  Savings,  i.  7 d, 
110  d ; Scot.,  i.  96  ab  ; J.  Swift  on,  iii.  504  d ; 
tendency  to  Uniformity,  i.  601  a ; Variations  in, 
causes  of,  ii.  428  be. Int.,  Theory  of,  Absti- 

nence or  waiting,  ii.  426  c,  427  d,  428  a ; and 
use  of  Capital  as  indirect  meth.  of  Prodn.,  ii. 
427  6 ; Exploitation,  ii.  426  e,  434  c ; and  value 
of  Future  and  Present  goods,  ii.  427  a,  iii.  220 
6 ; Labour,  ii.  426  c ; Productivity,  ii.  426 
6,  434  be,  iii.  220  a ; Use,  ii.  426  6.— Int. 
and  Usury,  St.  Antoninus  on,  i.  43  a ; St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  on,  i.  49  ab,  479  ed,  ii.  461  6, 

iii.  528  6 ; Aristotle  on,  i.  54  d,  ii.  429  d ; J. 
Bentham’s  argument,  i.  131  ab,  ii.  433  d ; C. 
Besold  on,  i.  136  a ; J.  Calvin’s  defence  of, 

i.  205  bed,  ii.  432  e ; J.  Camkrahius  on,  i.  208 
6,  ii.  338  a ; evasion  of  Canon  law  against,  i. 
213  6-214  a,  217  ed,  ii.  431  d-432  c ; Sir  J.  Child 
on,  i.  725  c,  731  a,  ii.  432  d ; opposed  by  medvl. 
Church,  i.  212  6,  217  c,  719  d,  720  bed,  ii.  431 
a ; Sir  T.  Culpeper  (elder  aud  younger),  on,  i. 
470  cd,  725  6,  730  d ; F.  T.  De  Vio  on,  i.  573  c ; 
T.  R.  Dew  on,  i.  573  d ; Diff.  between,  ii.  429 
ab  ; J,  Eck  on,  eontraeius  trinus,  i.  673  ed,  ii. 

435  d,  663  d ; post-Constantinian  Fathers  on, 

ii.  39  c ; J.  Ferrari  on,  ii.  63  d ; G.  D.  Gaito 
on,  ii.  177  c ; in  Greek  law,  ii.  429  d ; H. 
Grotius  on,  L 656  6,  ii.  266  d,  432  d ; J.  Locke 
on,  ii.  433  a ; M.  Luther  on,  ii.  432  be,  653  6 ; 
S.  Maffei  on,  ii.  436  a,  662  6 ; M.  Mastrofini 
on,  ii.  710  d ; R.  Mauoham  on,  ii.  713  d ; P. 
Melanchthon  on,  ii.  724  c ; C.  Molinasus,  de- 
fence of,  ii.  432  ed,  781  d,  782  a ; examined  by 
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M.  Mosse,  i.  479  d,  ii.  620  h,  826  h ; Plato  on, 
ii.  430  ct,  iii.  116  c ; S.  Pufendobf  on,  iii.  241 
d ; Repeal  of  acts  against,  19th  centy.,  ii.  433 
d\  R.  0.  view,  ii.  435  6,  436  6 ; in  Roman  law, 

i.'  39  c,  ii.  429  J,  430  h ; C.  Salmasius  on,  i. 
136  a,  656  d,  ii.  432  d,  iii.  348  S ; N.  Sander 
on,  iii.  351  c ; J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sisjeondi  on,  ii.  434 
d ; A.  Smith  on,  ii.  433  a6c  ; H.  Smith  on,  iii. 
425  6 ; E.  B.  Sdgden  on,  iii.  486  d ; Templars 
and  Aquinas’  view  of,  iii.  528  6 ; A.  R.  J. 

Turgot  on,  ii.  433  dc. Int.  and  Usury, 

Canon  law  based  on  Roman  law,  ii.  430  d ; 
Consumptibles  and  fungibles,  i.  393  a,  ii. 
169  c,  172  d,  843  c ; Damnum  emergens,  i. 
49  b,  479  cd,  ii.  431  ad,  649  a ; Lucrum  cessans, 

i.  49  b,  479  cd,  ii.  431  ad,  620  a,  648  d,  735  d ; 
Mora,  ii.  430  d,  724  c,  813  a,  iii.  8 b ; Mutuum, 

ii.  843  c ; and  Partnership,  ii.  620  b,  iii.  68  c ; 
relative  to  Rank,  ii.  430  d. 

Interlopers  : Arguments  for  and  against,  ii.  437 
6-438  a ; E.  Ind.  Co.  v.  Sandys,  ii.  437  a ; H. 
Parker  on,  iii.  63  d ; favoured  under  Protec- 
torate, ii.  436  d;  competition  with  Regulated  and 
other  trading  Companies,  ii.  436  cd,  iii.  276  a. 
International  Coinage : Commissions  on, 
results  of,  ii.  440  d,  441  a ; and  Decimal 
syst.,  ii.  441  be ; and  Latin  Union,  ii.  440 
d ; G.  Scaruffi  on,  iii.  360  d. 

International  Law : Agents  and  instr.  of  war- 
fare, ii.  444  d ; Angarie,  droit  d’,  i.  40  a ; 
Decl.  of  Paris,  i.  521  c,  ii.  446  a ; Diplomacy, 

ii.  443  6 ; Embargo,  i.  695  d ; Enemy  goods 
or  property  on  land,  i.  715  a,  ii.  444  6 ; Enemy 
goods  at  sea,  maritime  capture,  i.  715  a,  ii. 
444  c ; Enemy  persons,  position  of,  ii.  444  a ; 
Equality,  doctrine  of,  ii.  443  6 ; H.  Grotius 
on,  ii.  265  c,  498  c;  Jus  gentium,  ii.497i7- 499  a; 
Licenses,  ii.  604  d ; Naturalization  and 
Jurisdiction,  ii.  442  c ; Neutral  Markets, 

iii.  16  be ; Neutral  Property,  iii.  16  d ; 
Origin  of,  ii.  441  d ; Paper  blockade,  i.  520 
c,  ii.  446  a,  iii.  58  be  ; Pre-emption,  iii.  184  d ; 
Search,  right  of,  iii.  370  6 ; territorial 
Sovereignty,  ii.  442  6,  iii.  448  d ; T.  Twiss  on, 

iii.  596  d ; IVar,  preliminaries  of,  ii.  443  d. 

International  Law,  Neutral  States,  and 
Blockade,  effective,  i.  57  d,  156  abc,  397  a, 
520  c,  ii.  445  d-446  6,  iii.  58  5 ; Contraband 
trade,  i.  398  d,  ii.  445  cd ; Maritime  capture, 

ii.  445  6 ; Position  of,  ii.  444  d,  445  a ; Un- 

neutral  service,  ii.  446  6. International 

Law,  Private,  Amendment  of,  ii.  449  a ; 
Bankrupts,  ii.  448  cd  ; Capacity,  ii.  447  be  ; 
Contract,  Limitation,  and  Tort,  i.  387  c,  ii. 
105  c,  448  6,  608  6 ; Domicil  and  Nationality, 
i.  387  c,  ii.  105  6,  447  ab  ; Foreign  judgments 
and  procedure,  i.  387  c,  ii.  105  d,  448  d,  449  a ; 
Marriage  .and  divorce,  i.  631  rf,  ii.  105  6c,  447 
cd  ; Minors  and  lunatics,  ii.  447  c ; Property 
and  Will,  i.  387  6,  631  d,  ii.  105  rd,  447  d, 

455  c. International  Law,  Recognition, 

of  Belligerency,  ii.  443  d,  iii.  269  d-270  6 ; of 
new  form  of  Gov.,  iii.  269  6 ; of  natioii.al  Inde- 
pendence, ii.  442  a,  iii.  269  cd ; of  Insurgency, 

iii.  270  6. 

International  Trade  : J.  E.  Cairnes  on,  ii.  450 
a,  451  a ; Continental  theory,  ii.  451  a ; and 
Cost,  Comparative,  i.  434  6c,  ii.  450  6 ; Eng. 


theory,  and  Free  Trade,  ii,  143  d,  451  a; 
Good  and  evil  results  of,  ii.  450  e ; ^vantage 
of  consists  in  Imports,  u.  450  6 ; and  Labour 
and  Capital,  diific.  of  movement,  iL  450  a ; J. 
S.  Mill  on,  i.  604  a,  iL  450  a-451  a,  761  d ; 
functions  of  Money  in,  i.  604  a,  iL  450  d ; and 
price  of  Precious  metals,  D.  Hume  on,  iL 
342  c ; and  Protn.,  iiL  235  d,  236  a ; R^i- 
procity  theory,  ii.  13  6,  145  d,  iiL  267  d,  268 
oc,  299  d ; W.  N.  Senior  on,  iiL  378  c;  P. 
Verri  on,  iii.  619  6. 

International  Value : J.  E.  Cairnes  on,  iL  451 
bd ; effects  of  Competition,  iL  452  6 ; and 
Cost  of  Prodn.,  ii.  451  c ; and  Demand,  L 
748  a,  ii.  451  cd  ; W.  S.  Jevons  on,  iL  452  be  ; 

J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  348  c,  451  d-452  c,  761  c; 
effects  of  extension  of  Trade,  iL  452  a. 

International  Working  Men’s  Assoc.:  Anar- 
chism and  M.  Bakounin,  L 38  <i,  39  o,  iL 
453  ab ; Hist,  of,  ii.  452  d-453  c,  667  o ; and 

K.  Marx,  ii.  452  d,  704  d ; and  Socialism, 
scientific,  i.  361  d,  ii.  453  a,  iiL  433  be ; and 
Eng.  Trade  Unions,  iL  453  abc. 

Intestate  Succession : i.  14  d,  603  cd ; Antiquity 
of,  iii.  667  a ; Eng.  law,  ii.  455  6 ; Roman 
law,  i.  164  c. 

Investment : Aleatory,  i.  31  6 ; Foreign,  of 
U.K.,  statistics,  ii.  100  ab  ; in  Foreign  under- 
takings, ii.  457  6 ; in  Land  Banks,  L 108  a : 
effects  of,  and  Luxury,  ii.  654  be  ; in  existing 
enterprises,  effects  on  Money  Market,  iL  457 
6 ; limited  by  Property,  ii.  456  c ; and 
Savings,  ii.  456  cd. 

Ireland,  econ.  condition  of:  Sir  F.  Brewster  on,  L 
178  d ; Sir  R.  J.  Kane  on,  iL  501  a ; T. 
Newenhau  on,  iii.  17  c ; K Wakefield  on,  iiL 
647  cd. 

“Iron  law”  of  Wages  : Fallacy  of.  ii.  17  d;  F. 
Lassallb  on,  i.  337  d,  iL  204  6,  567  d,  563  a, 
iii.  432  d ; K.  J.  Rodbertus  on,  i.  337  d,  iii. 
318  6 ; F.  Vidal  on,  ii.  157  6,  iii.  621  c. 

ISELiN,  I.:  on  Imp6t  Unique,  ii.  460  o ; infl.  of 
P.  Quesnay  on,  ii.  200  6,  459  d. 

Isnard,  a.  N,,  on  Mathematical  Meth. : ii.  460 
be. 

IsoLA,  F. : on  exceptions  to  Free  Trade,  iL  460 
c ; on  Intrinsic  Value  of  Money,  iL  460  c. 

Italian  Sch.  of  Economists  : SL  Antoninus  on 
Wealth,  ii,  461  be ; St,  Thomas  Aquinas  on 
Usury,  ii.  461  b ; and  Austrian  Sch.,  ii.  468 
d ; C.  B.  Bkccaria  on  Divis.  of  Labour,  ii. 
464  a ; O.  Botero  on  Population,  iL  462  a ; 
A.  Broqqia  on  princ.  of  Taxation,  ii.  463  5 ; 
D.  Carafa  on  Taxation,  ii.  461  d ; B.  Davan- 
ZATi  on  Curr.,  ii.  462  6 ; and  Distr.  of 
wealth,  ii.  464  b ; Eclecticism,  18th  centy.,  iL 
464  b ; F.  Ferr.ara  on  Rent  .and  Value,  ii. 
466  c ; F.  Galiani  on  Curr.  and  Free  Trade, 
ii.  462  b,  463  a ; A.  Gknovesi  on  Merc.  Syst., 
ii.  463  a ; and  Greniers  d’abondance,  ii.  462 
d ; F.  Guicciardini  on  Taxation,  iL  461  d ; 
and  social  condition  of  Italy,  ii.  465  ac ; N. 
Macchiavelli  on  Gov.,  ii.  461  d ; A.  Messedaglia 
on  Population,  ii.  467  c ; Mod.  developments, 
ii.  468  be  ; and  Optimism,  ii,  465  d ; G.  Ortks 
on  Capital  and  Population,  ii.  464  d,  465  b ; 
F.  Petrarch  on  Gov.,  ii.  461  c ; and  P.  E.. 
landed  property  syst.,  ii.  469  a ; and  agrarian 
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Protn.,  ii.  463  a ; P.  L.  E.  Rossi  on  P.  E.,  ii. 
466  b ; G.  Scaroffi  on  Bimetallism,  ii.  462  b ; 
A.  Serka  on  International  Trade  and  Money, 
iL  462  c ; compd.  with  Socialists  of  the  Chair, 
in  464  c ; theory  of  Value,  ii.  463  cd. 

Jakob,  L.  H.  von,  follower  of  A.  Smith  : ii.  47l  c. 
Jannet,  C.  : on  Meth.  of  P.  E.,  ii.  471  d,  472  a ; 
Socialism,  ii.  472  a. 

Jenkin,  H.  C.  F.  : on  Consumers’  Rent,  ii.  473 
c ; Curves,  demand  and  supply,  ii.  473  be  ; 
Bhinctions,  illustn.  of  demand  and  price,  ii. 

473  a ; Higgling  of  market,  ii.  304  d,  305  a ; 
Supply  and  demand,  law  of,  ii.  473  6c ; Time- 
labour  syst.,  ii.  473  c. 

Jennings,  E.  : on  Dimin.  Utility,  law  of,  ii.  474 
a ; expression  of  econ.  theories  by  Figures,  ii. 

474  6 ; Luxury,  ii.  474  a ; Satiable  wants, 
law  of,  ii.  583  d ; Taxation  on  employment 
of  men,  iL  474  6. 

Jevons,  W.  S.  : on  Alternative  stan.  of  value,  i. 
36  a ; Appreciation  of  stan.,  i.  45  6 ; T.  C. 
Banfield’s  anticipation  of  his  views,  i.  91  c,  ii. 
583  d ; on  Bimetallism,  i.  36  a,  147  cd,  148 
d,  149  6,  ii.  476  cd ; Competition,  i.  378  c ; 
Consumption,  utility  as  foimdation  of,  i.  393 
d ; Deductive  Meth.,  i.  524  d,  ii.  476  a,  746 
d ; invd.  phrase  “ Degree  of  utility,”  i.  536 

а,  ii.  583  6 ; on  Diffic.  of  attainment,  i.  581 

б,  582  a ; Dimin.  utility,  law  of,  ii.  583  6 ; 
Distance  in  time,  i.  592  d ; Econ.  sci.,  as 
calculus  of  human  satisfactions,  ii.  477  c ; 
Equilibrium  and  Mechanics  of  Industry,  i. 
581  6,  749  6,  ii.  720  c ; Exchange,  i.  766  be,  ii. 
477  cd ; Factory  Acts,  ii.  477  a,  iii.  297  c ; 
Final  utility  and  value,  i.  378  c,  393  d,  766 
6,  ii.  59  d,  60  d,  691  d ; Gov.,  functions  of,  i. 
194  6 ; Graphic  Meth.,  use  of,  ii.  253  bd ; 
Indifference,  law  of,  ii.  387  d,  477  d,  583  c ; 
Inductive  Meth.,  ii.  476  o6  ; Inflation,  Great 
Brit.,  1797-1819,  iL  406  be ; International 
value,  ii.  452  be ; Intrinsic  value,  ii.  456  a ; 
Labour,  ii.  516  a ; Laissez  faire,  ii.  536  cd  ; 
Logical  meth.,  ii.  475  d,  476  a,  637  c-638  6; 
Mathematical  Meth.,  ii.  476  6c,  iii.  136  d; 
effects  of  2-sided  Monopoly,  i.  760  a ; Multi- 
plication of  Seirvices  and  Divis.  of  Labour, 
ii.  828  6 ; Periodicity  of  Crises  and  sunspots, 
tentative  hypothesis,  i.  461  d,  467  ab,  ii.  253 
6,  349  d,  476  c ; his  formula  for  Price  of  com, 
uL  498  c ; on  Restms.  on  Labour,  empirical 
char,  of,  iii.  296  d ; State  control,  dist.  fr.  State 
management,  ii.  477  a ; Tabular  stan.,  i.  472 
6,  ii.  476  c,  iii.  609  6,  510  cd,  511  a ; Trade 
Unions,  i.  760  a,  ii.  477  6;  Utility,  direct 
and  indirect,  ii.  389  6 ; Value  as  cause  of 
wages,  iL  478  a ; Wages,  doctr.  of  Fr.  Sch., 
iL  158  a. 

Jews  : enmity  of  medvl.  Barons,  iL  479  d ; atti- 
tude of  Church,  ii.  480  6,  481  a ; Expulsion  fr. 
Eng.,  ii.  481  6,  730  6 ; superseded  by  Italian 
money-lenders,  i.  342  c,  ii.  481  6,  638  d ; King’s 
cattle,  ii.  506  d ; dependence  on  King,  ii.  479 
6 ; Poor-relief  among,  iii.  160  c-162  6 ; orga- 
nised by  Richard  I.,  ii.  479  a ; Royal  usurers, 
before  1194,  ii.  478  d,  638  d,  iii.  462  a ; results  of 

Edward  I.’s  laws  against  Usury,  ii.  480  6c. 

Jews,  Houses  for  converted,  and  Edward  I., 
ii.  483  cd ; Henry  III.’s  provision  for,  ii.  483  6. 


Jews,  Justices  of,  and  Exchequer,  ii.  481 

d ; E.xecutive  functions,  ii.  482  c ; Fiscal  func- 
tions, ii.  482  6 ; J udioial  functions,  ii.  482  a ; 
Status,  ii.  482  d. 

J OHNSON,  S. : on  Commerce,  ii.  485  a,  iii.  320 
6c  ; Excise,  i.  789  a ; Middleman,  ii.  485  6 ; 
transition  from  a Natural  to  a Moneyed  econ- 
omy, ii.  485  6. 

Joint  Family,  Ind. : ii.  486  a. 

Joint  Products  : special  case  of,  By-Products, 

i.  197  c ; J.  S.  Mill  on  value  of,  ii.  485  d ; 
conditions  determining  Value,  ii.  485  d. 

Jones  R.  : on  Dimin.  returns,  law  of,  ii.  490  c ; 
importance  of  Experience,  ii.  490  6 ; and  early 
Eng.  Historical  Sch.,  ii.  491  a,  iii.  276  d ; on 
primitive  P.E.,  ii.  490  d ; Rent,  i.  734  c,  ii. 
310  cd,  490  c ; crit.  of  D.  Ricardo,  L 734  c,  ii. 
490  6c,  iii.  276  d. 

Jourdan,  a.  : on  Econ.  Sci.  in  rel.  to  sci.  of 
law,  ii.  491  c;  econ.  functions  of  State,  ii.  491 

6. 

J ourneyman : Compagnonnages  or  J oumey- 
men’s  societies,  i.  367  d,  ii.  212  c,  492  6c,  iii. 
93  d ; rel.  to  Gilds,  i.  430  a,  ii.  491  d,  492  a ; 
Medvl.  position  of,  ii.  491  d ; Mod.  survivals, 
iL  492  a. 

JovELLANOs,  G.  M.  de  : on  Enclosures,  ii.  493  c ; 
Free  Trade  in  corn,  ii.  493  c ; Gremios  or 
Span,  craft  gilds,  ii.  493  6. 

Jury:  Hist,  of,  Eng.,  ii.  496  a,  iii.  270  c;  Scot., 

ii.  497  a. Jury,  Mod.  practice,  Eng.,  ii.  496 

c ; Scot.,  ii.  496  d. 

Jus  gentium  : Generally  accepted  priuc.  of  right, 

ii.  266  6,  498  a ; International  Law,  ii.  266  6, 

498  c. Jus  gentium  dist.  fr.  Jus  naturale, 

by  Ecclesiastical  writers,  ii.  498  6 ; by  Roman 
jurists,  ii.  498  a. 

Jus  naturae.  Jus  naturale.  Natural  law  or  right : 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on,  i.  48  6,  ii.  498  6,  499 
a ; Aristotle  on,  ii.  498  a ; Canon  Law  on, 

i.  212  a ; H.  Grotius  on,  ii.  266  be,  498  c ; J. 
Locke  on,  ii.  634  6,  iii.  231  d ; N.  Male- 
BBANCHE  on,  ii.  665  d ; and  Mark  syst.,  ii. 
693  d ; Physiocrats’  theory  of,  ii.  497  c,  665 
d,  iii.  104  d,  311  d ; dist.  fr.  Positive  law, 

iii.  171  a ; S.  Pofendorf  on,  iii.  241  6 ; G. 
Vico  on,  iii.  620  d ; C.  von  Wolff  on,  iii.  671  be. 

JosTi,  J.  H.  G.  von : on  Finances,  ii.  500  a ; 
earliest  systematic  witer  on  P.E.  in  Ger.,  ii. 
199  d,  499  d. 

Kant,  I. : on  Evolution,  ii.  502  6 ; Silver  the 
best  money,  ii.  502  a ; compd.  with  A.  Smith, 

ii.  501  c ; on  Society,  ii.  501  d. 

Kartell  or  Trust : i.  229  c. 

Kelley,  W.  D.  : on  Curr.,  ii.  503  6 ; Protn., 
U.S.A.,  u.  503  a. 

Keiissbboom,  W.,  oil  Life  tables : i.  657  6,  ii. 
604  6. 

Kind,  payments  in : Barter,  ii.  504  cd ; 
Metayage,  ii.  504  d ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  505  a ; 
A.  Smith  on,  ii.  504  d,  505  a ; Truck  syst., 
ii.  504  d,  538  a,  iii.  586  a. 

Kino,  C.,  opposition  to  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) : 
ii.  605  ab. 

King,  G.  : on  Population,  Statistics  of,  ii.  320 
d,  605  c-506  a ; on  Price  of  com  and  deficient 
harvest,  ii.  506  6. 
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Klock,  K.,  on  Taxation : Pines  on  criminals,  ii. 

508  b ; Proportional,  i.  508  c. 

Kraus,  C.  J.,  follower  of  A.  Smith:  ii.  513  ah, 
iii.  363  d. 

Labour : Agent  of  Prodn.,  i.  21  be,  iii.  214  ah  ; 
Assoc,  of,  A Perdiquier  on,  iii.  93  d ; dist.  fr. 
Capital,  ii.  515  c ; Cbildren’s,  under  Factory 
syst.,  i.  278  6;  Combination  of,  J.  S.  Mill 
on,  ii.  758  d ; as  Commodity,  E.  Burke  on, 

i.  195  a ; Cost  of,  and  wages,  T.  Brassey  on, 

i.  176  d‘,  Curr.,  K.  J.  Rodbertus  on,  iii.  317 
d ; Labour  Department,  bist.  and  functions, 

ii.  519  be,  D.  Diderot  on,  i.  578  c;  a Dis- 
commodity, ii.  516  a,  691  b,  iii.  382  a ; Dis- 
placement of,  by  Conversion  of  Arable  into 
Pasture,  i.  49  d\  and  Distance  in  time,  i. 
593  be ; H.  H.  Gossen  on  theory  of,  ii.  232 
be ; D.  Hume  on,  ii.  341  d ; Immigrant,  ii. 
101  b,  358  c-359  d\  law  of  Increase  of,  J.  S. 
Mill  on,  ii.  758  d ; W.  S.  Jevons  on,  ii.  516 
a ; J.  Locke  on,  ii.  516  be,  634  c ; J.  R. 
M'Culloch  on,  ii.  515  he,  516  a ; Marginal, 
and  benefits  of  prodn.,  i.  597  c ; Required,  D. 
Ricardo  on,  iii.  307  c ; J.  B.  Sat  on,  ii.  515 
d ; W.  N.  Senior  on,  ii.  515  d,  516  a ; A. 
Smith  on,  ii.  515  be]  Transferability  of,  W. 
Bagehot  and  P.E.,  Postulates  of,  iii.  148  c ; 

J.  Tucker  on,  iii.  589  b ; prodn.  of  Utility, 

i.  358  a,  ii.  516  b,  iii.  217  c ; as  source  of  Value, 

K.  Marx  on,  i.  763  ed,  ii.  705  a. Bureau  of 

Labour,  iii.  312  d,  313  a ; Eng.,  i.  193  a ; 

Switz.,  i.  193  a ; U.S.A.,  i.  193  b. ^Labour 

and  Capital,  Antithesis,  fallacy  of  Co-opera- 
tive view,  i.  706  h,  ii.  518  e ; real  as  regards 
Distr.,  i.  600  d,  ii.  517  d ; Earnings  of 
management  a species  of  wages,  i.  668  b,  ii. 
517  a ] considerations  against  use  of : functions 
of  Employer  in  mod.  industry,  i.  706  a,  ii. 
517  a ; errors  resulting  fr.,  and  Factory 
Acts,  ii.  518  b ; unreal  as  regards  Prodn.,  ii. 
517  c ; Socialism,  fallacy  in  view,  ii.  518  d ; 

errors  resulting  from,  and  Strikes,  ii.  518  b. 

Labour  Disputes,  and  Apprenticeship, 
Statute  0^  i.  46  c ; Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation, i.  51  b,  384  d-385  e,  389  abe,  iii. 
239  be,  559  a. Division  of  Labour,  Argu- 
ments for  and  against,  i.  610  ; C.  Babbage 

on,  i.  76  b,  609  b;  C.  B.  Beccaria  on,  i.  127 
d,  ii.  464  a ; coincident  with  creation  of 
Capital,  i.  608  d ; dist.  fr.  Combination  of 
Labour,  i.  608  c ; Dangers  of,  i.  609  c ; and 
efiectiveness  or  Efficiency,  i.  609  a,  684  c ; 
and  Free  Trade,  ii.  114  a ; and  Industrial 
revolution,  ii.  400  c ; and  Interdependence  of 
industries,  i.  409  d,  610  b,  ii.  401  be ; and 
Localisation  of  Industry,  ii.  628  d ; A. 
II.  Muller  on,  ii.  827  d ; and  Multiplication 
of  Services,  W.  S.  Jevons  and  R,  Whately 
on,  ii.  828  b ; Sir  W.  Petty  on,  iii.  101  b ; 
Plato  on,  iii.  114  6 ; appl.  to  Poor  relief,  i. 
266  d ; and  Productivity,  i.  609  b ; A.  Smith 
on,  i.  409  b,  609  ab,  iii.  413  6 ; and  Subsidi.ary 
industries,  i.  609  a ; and  Warehousing 

syst.,  iii.  657  d. Efficiency  of  Labour, 

ellects  of  Certainty  on,  i.  251  c. Elements 

in : Diligence,  i.  685  ab ; Physical  vigour,  i. 
682  d-684  a ; Skill,  i.  684  a-6S5  a. Labour 


Exchange,  R.  Owen’s,  and  experiment  in  Com- 
munism at  New  Harmony,  L 365  be,  iL  520  d, 
521  a ] and  proposal  for  Curr.  based  on 
labour,  ii.  520  d,  522  be,  uL  DO  d;  and 
Federal  Co  - operation,  iL  521  be ; and 
doctrine  of  labour  as  source  of  Wealth,  iL 

520  b. Labour  Exchange  Notes,  cause* 

of  Failure,  iL  522  be  ; HLst.  of.  iL  522  b ; Princ. 

on  wh.  based,  iL  522  b. Female  Labour, 

effects,  iL  50  6 ; 18th  centy.,  iL  49  c ; effects  of 
Factory  Syst.,  iL  49  d ; Statistics,  1 850-85, 

ii.  49  d,  50  a. Forced  Labour,  Disa<lT.,  iL 

96  d,  99  a ; anc.  Egypt,  iL  97  b. Corvee : 

mod.  EgypL  L 433  d,  ii.  97  d,  98  c,  iiL  517  6 ; 
and  Prestation,  Fr.,  L 433  6c,  iL  97  c,  iiL 

188  b ; and  Suez  Canal,  L 433  d,  iL  98  d. 

Foreign  Labour,  Baking  trade,  iL  101  d ; 
Boot  trade,  ii.  101  d ; Cabinet-making,  iL  102 
a ; Cheap,  arguments  for  and  against,  iL  103  a- 
105  a ; Superior  classes  of,  econ.  view,  iL  102 

d ; Tailoring,  iL  102  b. Hours  of  Labour, 

Colonies,  ii.  334  ab ; Econ.  view  ofi  iL  333 
c ; Eight  Hours’  day,  Australia,  L 688  oc, 
689  d,  ii.  333  c,  334  a ; and  Factory  Acts, 

ii.  333  d,  585  d ; MedvL,  J.  E.  T.  Rogers’ 
theory,  ii.  333  c ; Regain,  under  Elizabeth,  iL 
333  d ; K.  J.  Rodbertus  on,  iiL  317  c ; in 

Utopia,  i.  362  d,  ii.  333  d,  817  c,  iiL  602  d. 

Labour,  Mobility  of,  restrd.  by  Custom.  iL 
525  be  ; between  Employments,  iL  525  d,  526 
a ; under  Industrial  regime,  iL  525  c ; between 
Localities,  ii.  450  a,  526  6 ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  iL 
525  d ; A.  Smith  on,  ii.  525  d ; F.  A Walker 
on,  iii.  145  d. Labour,  Organisation  o^ 

ii.  519  a;  C.  Babbage  on,  i.  76  be;  J.  J.  L. 
Blanc  and,  L 65  c,  153  d ; Bourse  du  travail, 

i.  174  d ; F.  F.  La  Farklle  on,  ii.  532  be. 

Productive  and  Unproductive  Labour,  T. 
Chalmers  on,  i.  256  b,  iii.  210  6 ; F.  B.  W. 
Hermann  on,  iii.  219  c ; A.  M.arshall  on,  iiL 
210  6 ; J.  R M'Culloch  on,  iL  653  d,  iii.  210 
6,  217  c,  218  b ; Merc.  Sch.  on,  iiL  217  c ; .1. 
S.  Mill  on,  i.  358  a,  ii.  757  a.  758  d,  iii.  210 
a,  217  ab,  218  c-219  6;  and  Personal  Services, 
or  immaterial  Goods,  ii.  230  b,  iii.  96  6-97  a, 
382  be  ; Physiocrats  on,  iii.  106  ab,  108  a,  209 
cd,  217  d ; W.  Roscher  on,  iii.  219  od ; J.  B. 
Sat  on,  iii.  210  u,  218  6 ; W.  N.  Senior  on, 

iii.  210  6,  219  6;  A.  Smith  on,  i.  358  a,  iiL 
209  d,  217  d,  218  ab,  414  d ; and  Temperance, 

A.  Prentice  on,  iii.  185  d. Rent,  Labour, 

.and  Black  Death,  i.  28  c,  152  6,  261  a,  407 
a ; Commutation  of,  effect  on  Manor  as  econ. 
unit,  i.  28  e,  152  6,  407  a,  ii.  28  6,  54  d,  685  d- 
686  c,  iii.  287  a,  625  6c. — Restrictions  on 
Labour,  Apprenticeship,  iii.  298  a ; Boy- 
cotting, i.  175  c;  Empirical  char,  of,  W.  S. 
Jevons  on,  iii.  296  d ; Factory  Acts.  i.  278 
cd,  ii.  5 cd,  400  d,  524  d,  iii.  296  c,  297  ab  ; 
H.  Fawcett  on,  iii.  297  6 ; and  econ.  concep- 
tion of  Freedom,  iii.  296  <rc  ; Gilds,  ii.  709  c, 

iii.  297  d : attitude  of  Laissez  faire  Sch.,  iii. 

296  6c  ; W.  Roscher  on,  iii.  297  6,  298  a ; Shop 
Hours  Acts,  ii.  334  a,  iii.  297  c ; Strikes,  iii.  297 
d,  298  a ; Trade  Unions,  ii.  536  d.  537  a,  iii. 

297  d. Right  to  Labour,  J.  J.  L.  Blanc’s 

Ateliers  Nationaux,  i.  66  a,  iii.  812  a;  P. 
F.  Boncerp  on,  i.  163  6 : C.  Fourier  on,  iiL 
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311  d,  312  a ; compel,  with  Physiocrats’  droit 
de  travailler,  iii.  51a,  31 1 ; and  Socialism, 

iii.  312  be,  432  c ; assistance  of  Unemployed, 

iii.  312  be. Labour,  Skilled,  dist.  IV. 

Capital,  ii.  515  e,  527  be ; as  Fixed  capital, 
A.  Smith  on,  ii.  527  b ; Increase  of,  and 
industrial  development,  ii.  527  c,  528  d ; effect 
of  Machinery,  ii.  527  d-52S  c;  and  Unskilled, 

iL  526  d,  527  a. Labour  Statutes,  MedvI., 

ii.  529  abed ; Mod.,  ii.  531  abe  ; under  Tudors, 

iL  240  d,  241  a,  530  abed,  591  b. Labour 

as  measure  of  Value,  T.  R.  Malthus  on,  i. 
562  c,  ii.  674  6 ; and  scientific  Socialism,  iii. 

432  d. Labour  as  source  of  Wealth,  Sir  T. 

More  in  Utopia  on,  ii.  818  a ; Sir  W.  Petty 
on,  ii.  818  a,  iii.  100  b ; A.  Smith  on,  iii.  145 
b,  377  d,  413  b. 

Labourer  : condition  of,  18th  centy.,  R.  Oantillon 

on,  i.  215  c. Labourer,  legal  rel.  to  Employer, 

i.  706  d,  ii.  523  6-524  c,  538  a;  Statutes  de- 
fining, ii.  524  c-525  b. Labourer,  Medvl.,  and 

Allotment,  i.  32  c ; and  Canon  Law,  i.  212  b. 
Lacroix,  E.  de : on  Free  Trade,  ii.  532  a ; on 
Taxation,  ii.  531  d. 

Laissez  Faire : R.  L.  de  V.  de  P.  d’  Aegenson  on, 

i.  52  d,  ii.  339  a,  534  d ; W.  Bagehot  on,  ii.  536 
e ; F.  Bastiat  on,  ii.  289  a ; J.  Bentham  on,  i. 
133  b,  ii.  535  ed ; P.  Boisghillebert  on,  ii. 

534  c ; F.  Bowen  on,  ii.  539  ed  ; J.  Bright  on, 
L 179  b ; E.  Burke  on,  i.  195  b ; J.  E.  Cairnes 
on,  i.  194  c,  ii.  536  b,  537  a ; H.  C.  Carey  on, 

ii.  539  e ; T.  Carlyle  on,  i.  227  d;  C.  B.  di 
Cavour  on,  i.  237  d ; R.  Cobden  on,  i.  316  6 ; 
and  Consumption,  i.  394  d,  395  a ; and 
Doctrinaire,  i.  623  c,  iii.  146  a ; E.  Duc- 
PETiADX  on,  i.  645  b ; P.  S.  Dupont  on,  i. 
653  e ; in  Ephemerides,  ii.  534  d ; and 
Evolution,  H.  Spencer  on,  i.  482  a ; B. 
Franklin  on,  ii.  129  d ; and  Free  T^ade 
movement,  ii.  535  d J.  C.  M.  V.  de  Gournay 
on,  ii.  155  c,  236  a,  534  b,  iii.  105  a ; period, 
19th  centy.,  and  Gov.  Reguln.  of  Industry, 
ii.  242  a,  536  ab ; and  Historical  Sch.,  i. 
286  c,  iii.  146  e ; and  Humanism,  ii.  339  a ; 
W.  S.  Jevons  on,  ii.  536  ed  ; J.  Lalor  on,  ii. 
541  b ; F.  Lassalle  on,  ii.  567  d ; F.  Le 
Gendre  on,  ii.  534  be,  592  a ; T.  E.  Clitfe 
Leslie  on,  ii.  536  bd  ; and  Manchester  Sch., 
i.  237  d,  ii.  679  a,  iii.  146  b ; B.  Mandeville 
on,  i.  732  b,  ii.  535  ah  ; and  Merc.  Syst.,  ii. 
727  a;  J.  8.  Mill  on,  i.  194  c,  ii.  762  d; 
Objections  to,  i.  380  a ; Physiocrats  on,  ii. 
5346-535a,  iii.  105  a,  367  a;  and  Protestantism, 
i.  285  ad ; D.  Ricardo  on,  ii.  535  e ; W.  N. 
Senior  on,  iii.  379  6 ; J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi  on, 

i.  286  c,  iii.  408  d ; A.  Smith  on,  ii.  339  a, 

535  b ; Span.  Sch.  on,  ii.  120  d,  iii.  451  ed ; 
and  Strikes,  ii.  537  a ; W.  T.  Thornton  on, 

ii.  536  c ; and  legisl.  by  Trades  Unions,  ii. 

536  d,  537  a ; and  legisl.  on  Wages,  ii.  536  d. 

Laissez  Faire  in  Amer.,  Early  Sch.  on,  ii. 

539  c ; New  Sch.,  ii.  539  d-540  b ; Orthodox 

Sch.,  i.  539  ab. Laissez  Faire,  Legislative 

interference  with,  in  Amer.,  ii.  540  c ; Contract, 
ii.  538  d ; Education,  ii.  538  e ; payment  of 
wages  in  Kind,  ii.  538  a;  Post-office 
monopoly,  ii.  538  a ; Railways,  ii.  538  b ; 
Rent  and  Allotment,  ii.  538  c ; Shipping  laws, 


ii.  537  d ; laws  on  Town  life,  ii.  537  b. 

Laissez  Faire  Sch.,  i.  735  b ; confused  art  and 
sci.  of  P.E.,  iii.  296  b,  367  a ; attitude  to 
Restms.  on  Labour,  iii.  296  be  ; oompd.  with 
Socialists  of  the  Chair,  iii.  438  a. 

Lalor,  J. : ou  influx  of  Geld,  1852,  ii.  541  a ; 
Laissez  faire,  ii.  541  b. 

Land  : as  Agent  of  Prodn,,  i.  21  be,  iii.  213  d, 
214  a ; Bocland,  i.  35  d,  160  d,  ii.  94  d,  300  d, 
509  b ; Copyhold,  Enfranchisement  of,  i. 
422  b,  717  b ; Distr.  of,  W.  Bell  on,  i.  129  be  ; 
Eminent  Domain,  ii.  545  e ; Entail,  i.  738  b, 

ii.  49  a,  546  a ; and  F’s,  the  three,  ii.  la; 
and  Fair  Rents,  ii.  1 d,  12  6 ; and  Feudalism, 

i.  738  b,  ii.  543  b,  545  d ; Folkland,  i.  35  b, 
160  d,  ii.  94  d,  509  b ; Fr.  syst.  of  inher., 
objections  to,  ii.  815  c;  as  basis  of  Gov.,  J. 
Harrington’s  Oceana,  ii.  290  c ; Irish,  and 
Griffith’s  valuation,  ii.  263  5;  econ.  Impor- 
tance of,  ii.  545  b ; Life  tenant,  present  position 
of,  i.  739  be,  755  a ; Mobilisation  of  land,  H. 
FONFRfeDE  on,  ii.  95  a ; public  loans  on 
security  of.  Mortgage  Banks,  ii.  823  ab ; 
small  quant,  of  let  out  as  substitute  for  Poor 
relief,  i.  755  b ; Public,  U.S.A.,  origin  and 
disposal  of,  ii.  553  c ; conveyance  of.  Release, 

iii.  280  a ; most  satisfactory  source  of  Revenue, 

ii.  67  c ; and  Sale,  free,  ii.  2 be ; Sale  of. 
Vendor  and  purchaser,  iii.  617  c-618  a; 
Servitudes  and  Easements,  i.  668  c,  ii.  546  be, 

iii.  384  d ; Settlement,  i.  739  a,  iii.  386  d ; 
H.  F.  K.  vom  Stein  and  sale  of,  iii.  473  c ; 
Tenant  right  in,  iii.  529  c ; Tenement,  iii. 
529  d ; Transference  of  rights  in,  ii.  546  d, 

547  a. Land  syst.  in  Amern.  Colonies, 

rights  of  Indians,  ii.  557  d ; New  Eng.,  small 
freeholds  and  village  communities,  ii. 
559  a6c ; Quit  rent,  ii.  557  c ; tenure  by 
Socage,  ii.  556  d;  Sub-grants,  ii.  557  a; 

Virginia,  large  holdings,  ii.  558  bed,  626  c. 

Land  Banks  : Advantages,  i.  107  d,  ii.  823  d ; 
J.  Asgill’s  scheme,  i.  179  c,  ii.  564  d ; Austro- 
Eungary,  i.  108  c ; rivalry  with  Bank  of  Eng., 

i.  257  ab,  ii.  564  b ; N.  Barbon’s,  i.  119  a, 
120  d,  ii.  564  d ; assoc,  of  Borrowers,  Ger.,  i. 
107  a,  ii.  822  ed  ; J.  Briscoe’s  scheme,  i.  179  c, 

ii.  564  c ; H.  Chamberlbn’s  scheme,  i.  257  ab, 
ii.  563  d-564  c;  F.  Cradocke’s  proposal,  i. 
451  a,  iii.  682  a ; Credit  Fonder,  Fr.,  i.  108  b, 
454  bed,  ii.  823  c ; J.  Gray  on,  I8th  centy.,  ii. 
257  c ; assoc,  of  Lenders,  Ger.,  i.  108  a,  ii.  823  a ; 
F.  W.  Raiffeisen’s  syst.,  iii.  251  ed,  366  a ; 
C.  E.  Royer  on,  iii.  331  d,  332  a ; I7th  centy. 
schemes,  ii.  564  ed  ; under  State  control,  Gei., 
i.  108  d,  ii.  822  c-823  b ; conditions  of  Success, 

i.  107  d. Land  Companies  and  Colonisation, 

ii.  544  b ; Financial  agencies,  ii.  544  c ; and 

Mines,  ii.  544  be. Crown  Lands,  in 

Colonies,  i.  324  a,  469  c ; Foreshore,  i. 
469  b,  ii.  107  ab ; and  Forfeiture,  i.  469  c,  ii. 

119  c;  in  Middle  Ages,  i.  469  a. Land, 

Ecclesiastical,  in  Middle  Ages,  protected  against 
Alienation,  i.  282  a ; superior  Cultivation  of, 

i.  282  d ; subject  to  Scutage,  i.  282  c. 

Holdings  of  Land,  Anglo-Saxon  syst.,  ii.  320 
a;  17th  centy.,  G.  King’s  estimate,  ii.  320  d ; 
effect  of  Napoleonic  wars,  ii.  321  d ; Statistics, 

ii.  321  ae,  322  ac. Effects  of  Enclosures, 
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16tli  ceuty.,  ii.  320  c ; 18tb  centy.,  ii.  321  6. 

Large,  Advantages  of,  i,  471  aS,  iL  223  a, 

402  a ; A.  Smith  on,  ii.  322  d ; A.  Yoonq  on, 

ii.  322  d. Small,  in  Fr.,  Arguments  for,  ii. 

815  cf,  816  a ; Statistics  of,  ii.  815  cd>e. Land 

Legisl.,  Irish,  causes  of  Agrarian  trouble,  ii. 

547  (7-548  c;  Encumbered  Estates  Acts,  ii. 

548  d,  549  a\  W.  N.  Hancock  on,  ii.  278  d ; 
conversion  of  Tenant  into  Proprietor,  i.  179  6, 

ii  549  <7-550  6,  iii.  529  d. Suggestions  for 

Keform : Compensation,  ii.  547  b ; F’s,  the 
three,  ii.  547  be,  549  be  ; Land,  Nationalisa- 
tion of,  ii.  547  c ; multiplication  of  Proprietors, 

ii.  547  be. Land,  Nationalisation  of,  and 

Compensation,  i.  376  <3,  iL  547  c,  551  d,  552 
a ; P.  E.  Dove  on,  i.  636  a ; T.  Evans  on,  i. 
757  a ; and  Fixity  of  tenure,  ii.  552  be ; H. 
George’s  proposal,  ii.  543  d,  553  ab,  iii.  106  c, 
222  c;  and  Increment,  theunearned,  as  subject 
for  taxation,  ii.  382  c7,  550  <7-5516;  J.  S.  Mill’s 
proposal,  ii.  383  6,  551  c,  763  6 ; Results  of, 
ii.  552  d ; and  D.  Ricaedo’s  doctrine  of  Rent, 
ii.  551  a ; T.  Spence  on,  i.  736  a,  iii.  453  c ; M. 

E.  L.  Walras  on,  iii.  654  a. Land,  Oivner- 

ship  or  Property  in.  Absolute,  Roman  law  of, 
ii.  543  a ; Colonial  lands,  i.  324  a ; Common, 
ii.  542  d,  543  a ; and  Communism,  T.  Spence 
on,  iii.  453  c ; Divided,  ii.  2 <x7  ; in  Eng.  law,  i. 
754  d ; Equality  of,  Plato  on,  iii.  115  6 ; 
Private,  and  single  tax,  iii.  404  be ; Re- 
mainder, iii.  281  a. Land,  aud  Peasant 

proprietors,  ii.  424  c,  549  d,  iii.  83  6-85  a, 
303  a,  411  c,  473  e;  and  division  in  Fr., 
Morcellement,  ii.  814  d. — Land  Registra- 
tion, i.  199  d,  200  a,  ii.  547  a,  iii.  354  a,  681 
d ; Acts  of  1862  and  1875,  reasons  for  failure, 
ii.  555  6c  ; Enrolments,  statute  of,  ii.  554  d ; 
in  Fr.,  ii.  554  c ; and  multiplication  of  Pro- 
prietors, ii.  556  6 ; importance  to  land  Transfer, 

ii.  543  d,  554  6 ; land  'Transfer  by,  Sir  R. 
Toebens’  Act,  ii.  554  d,  iii.  550  <7,  551  a ; A. 

Yareanton  on,  iii.  681  d. Land  Tax, 

Apportioned  and  rated,  iii.  520  <7  ; Eng.,  1692- 
1797,  ii.  560  6 ; Incidence  of,  ii.  561  c ; Nicolai 
on,  in  pap.al  states,  iii.  21  a ; W.  Ogilvie  on, 

iii.  34  c7 ; W.  Pitt’s  plan  for  redemption  of,  ii. 

560  d. Land  Tenures,  Alod,  i.  35  bd,  iL 

52  6,  304  c,  557  d ; Bede,  i.  128  d ; Benefice, 

i.  130  a ; Cens,  Fr.,  18th  centy.,  i.  237  <7 ; 
Copyhold,  i.  422  6,  544  6,  717  6,  ii.  28  6,  643 
6,  546  a,  iii.  625  c ; Cornage.  i.  426  <7 ; 
Cottiers,  i.  439  be,  iL  139  d ; Day  work,  i. 
485  d ; Land,  Domains  congdable,  Britt.any, 

ii.  544  d ; Drengage,  i.  641  a ; Extraneus,  i. 
798  d ; Fealty,  ii.  43  o6 ; Fee  Simple,  ii.  48 
d,  657  c ; Fee  Tail,  ii.  48  d ; Feod,  ii.  52  6 ; 
Feudal,  char,  aud  advantages,  i.  53  6,  ii.  64  c ; 
Fixity  of,  ii.  1 6,  647  6,  552  6c  ; Frankalmoign, 

i.  282  c,  ii.  129  6,  138  d,  826  a ; Freehold,  ii. 
137  6 ; N.  D.  Fostel  de  Codlanges  on  feudal, 

ii.  171  6c;  Gebur  and  eotsctla,  Anglo-Saxon, 
ii.  188  c,  684  c,  iii.  624  c ; R.  Glanvill,  De 
Legibus,  ii.  216  a,  iii.  248  a,  270  c ; Grand 
sergoantry,  ii.  138  a ; Guard  Rents,  ii.  269  a ; 
Heriot,  i.  422  6,  ii.  301  a,  iii.  280  6 ; Kniglit- 
hood,  distraint  of,  ii.  508  c ; Knight’s  Fee, 
ii.  608  (7-610  a;  Knight’s  Service,  or 
Chivalry,  ii.  137  <7,  608  (7-512  a ; Laenland, 


Anglo-Saxon,  iL  532  a ; Liber  homo,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  ii.  139  c,  603  a ; Libere  tenentes, 
Norman,  iL  137  6,  139  <7,  C03  bod,  685  6,  iiL 
383  6,  439  c,  624  6 ; Manuoperationes,  iL 
689  (7,  iii.  36  6 ; Metayage,  iL  1 <7,  28  a,  186 
(7,  504  ^ 738  a,  759  d ; Molmen,  L 685  6, 
782  d,  iii.  439  d ; Operarius,  iiL  36  6 ; Para- 
gium,  iiL  59  (7 ; Precariae,  L 25  6,  iL  684  c, 
iiL  287  a,  383  a,  625  a ; statute  Quia  Emp- 
tores,  L 544  6,  ii.  138  6,  330  6,  511  6,  iiL  248 
abe,  484  c ; Quit  Rent,  iL  557  c,  iiL  248  d ; 
Radmanni,  iii.  250  a,  439  c ; Recovery,  iii 
272  ab,  322  a ; Celtic  Rnndale,  iL  818  a,  iiL 
333  c(7 ; Sasine,  Sc.  law.,  iiL  353  o-354  a; 
Scythe  penny,  iiL  370  6 ; Seisin,  iiL  374  e ; 
Serfdom,  iL  28  6,  iii.  380  6 ; Seijeanty,  petit, 
iL  138  c,  iii.  380  d ; Socage,  iL  138  ab,  543  6, 
iii.  280  c,  426  d,  427  a,  439  c ; Socmen,  iiL 
439  ed,  625  6 ; Soke,  ii.  684  6,  iiL  443  <7 ; 
Sokemannemot,  iiL  443  <7,  444  a ; Steelbow 
tenants,  iii.  471  c ; Subinfeudation,  iL  13S 
6,  511  6,  iii.  248  a,  484  c ; Tenant  syst.,  iL  28 
be,  561  (7,  563  ed,  iiL  529  6a7  ; Testa  de  Nevill, 
uL  531  (7,  625  6 ; Udal,  iiL  597  6 ; Ulster 
tenant-right,  iiL  597  (7-598  c ; Vavassenr, 
iii.  614  6c ; Villanus,  Villein,  or  Yardling, 

i.  25  a,  28  c,  544  6c,  iL  1 c,  139  d,  559  c,  602 
(7,  603  bed,  685  a,  709  be,  842  (z,  iiL  85  c<7,  287 
a,  383  fit,  439  cd,  534  d,  538  c,  624  6-626  a, 
629  c,  681  6 ; Virgate  or  Yardland,  L 25  a, 

ii.  52  (7,  58  6,  685  a,  iiL  439  c,  538  c,  625  a, 
629  c ; Week- work,  L 25  6,  iL  58  a,  139  (7, 
188  c,  684  c,  iii.  287  a,  383  a,  439  c,  662  be ; 
Zemindar,  Bengal,  iL  251  a,  iiL  689  <7-690  6. 
Land-tenures,  in  Roman  law.  Emphy- 
teusis, i.  703  c,  iL  1 6,  546  6,  563  6 ; under 
Empire,  N.  D.  Fostel  de  Coulanges  on,  iL 
170  6 ; Precarium  and  locatio,  i.  130  a, 
ii.  28  a,  iii.  181  6 ; Vectigales  agri,  iiL  614 

c. Land  as  basis  of  Wealth,  C.  Hall  on, 

ii.  275  c ; C.-J.  Herbert  on,  ii.  299  c ; national, 
S.  ScROFANi  on,  iii.  369  6. 

Landlord  : Agi-icultur.il,  position  of,  i.  27  a,  690  d. 

Landlord  aud  tenant.  Compensation  for 

improvements,  i.  376  a,  ii.  563  6c;  Fixtures, 
ii.  89  a ; in  Ind.,  iL  563  c ; duration  of  Lease, 
ii.  563  a,  686  <7,  iii.  529  6 ; Rent.  i.  742  c,  ii. 
562  6-563  a,  iii.  284  6 ; rel.  in  U.K.,  iL  561  d, 
562  a. 

Lange,  F.  A. : student  of  J.  S.  Mill,  ii.  565  c ; on 
Socialism,  ii.  565  6. 

Lanqenstein,  H.  of,  on  medvl.  doctrine  of  status 
and  J ustum  Pretium : iL  500  c,  565  d. 

Lassalle,  F.  : on  Abstinence  theory  of  profit, 
ii.  427  (7,  668  6 ; “ Iron  law  ” of  wages,  i. 
337  (7,  ii.  204  6,  667  (7,  568  a,  iii.  432  <7 ; 
L.aissez  faire,  ii.  567  d ; coinpd.  -with  K. 
Marx,  ii.  568  c ; on  Minimum  of  subsistence, 
ii.  769  (7 ; conn,  with  K.  J.  Rodbertcs,  iii. 
318  a;  aud  scientific  Socialism,  ii.  419  c,  iiL 
432  <7,  433  6. 

Latimer,  H.,  on  16th  centy.  econ. : ii.  670  a. 

Latin  Union  : aud  Bimetallism,  i.  36  a,  146  <7, 
147  c,  149  a,  ii.  573  <7 ; and  Decimal  syst.,  L 
615  <7  ; and  Gold,  discoveries  of,  ii.  570  c ; and 
International  coinage.  Monetary  Confe- 
rence of  ParLs,  1867,  ii.  440  <7,  783  <7  ; Objects 
aud  basis,  ii.  570  be  ; and  restrns.  on  coinage 
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of  Silver,  1874,  i.  147  6,  ii.  571  d ; Treaty  of 
1865,  i.  35  e,  ii.  570  d ; Treaty  of  1878,  ii. 
572  b. 
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de  CoNDORCET,  ii.  669  b ; on  Definitions,  i. 
534  c ; on  law  of  Dimin.  returns,  i.  585  b, 
ii.  672  be  ; on  Egoism,  i.  686  cd  ; P.  Esterno 
a follower  of,  i.  755  c ; A.  Fonteyraud  trans- 
lated Definitions  into  Fr.,  ii.  95  c ; infl.  in  Ger. 
compd.  with  Fr.,  ii.  205  c ; crit.  of  W.  Godwin, 
ii.  217  d,  669  c;  use  of  Hypothesis,  explanatory, 
ii.  350  b ; on  law  of  Increasing  returns,  ii.  381 
d ; on  Labour  as  measure  ol  value,  i.  562  c, 
ii.  674  i ; on  Mathematical  Meth.,  ii.  711  c ; 
on  Minimum  of  subsistence,  ii.  769  c;  on 
Peasant  proprietors,  iii.  84  6 ; on  Poor  law, 
ii.  669  a,  670  d,  675  a -676  a;  on  Prices,  ii. 
675  c ; on  Profit,  ii.  673  d,  iii.  223  a,  377  d ; 
on  Rent,  i.  734  b,  ii.  671  d,  iii.  145  c ; points 
of  diff.  fr.  Sch.  of  D.  Ricardo,  ii.  673  d-674  b ; 
on  Value  in  use  and  exchange,  i.  763  b,  ii. 
673  d ; on  Wages  fund,  ii.  673  c,  769  c,  iii. 
636  d,  637  bd  ; on  Wages,  opposition  to  D. 
Ricardo,  ii.  673  be ; and  R.  Wallace,  ii.  669 
b,  iii.  651  b ; J.  Weyland’s  crit.  of,  iii.  663  d. 
Malthus,  T.  R.,  doctrine  of  Population,  i. 


242  c,  734  a,  ii.  671  a,  iii.  344  b ; F.  Bastiat 
on,  ii.  288  d ; Darwinism  and  natural  selec- 
tion, i.  481  d,  ii.  536  a,  iii.  166  be  ; Deductions 
from,  iii.  165  ab  •,  and  Dutch  Sch.,  i.  658  b ; 
opposed  by  A.  H.  Everett,  i.  757  b,  iii.  165 
d ; and  Geometrical  ratio,  i.  57  b,  ii.  195  d, 
668  d,  iii.  164  c ; W.  Godwin  on,  ii.  218  b ; 
crit.  by  T.  Jarrold,  ii.  472  c ; Objections  to 
argument,  ii.  671  a ; P.E.  and  Ethics,  iii. 
145  c ; G.  von  Romelin  on,  iii.  333  b ; and 
Socialism,  iii.  168  c ; and  U.S.A.,  iii.  165  cd. 
Malynes,  G.  de  : on  exportation  of  Bullion,  i.  723 
c,  ii.  677  d ; on  decay  of  Trade,  i.  723  b,  ii. 
677  d. 

Manchester  Sch.  : Anti-Com-Law  League, 
ii.  678  d ; on  Colonies,  ii.  679  c ; on  Factory 
Acts,  ii.  679  d,  iii.  296  b ; and  Free  Trade, 

A.  Smith’s  doctrine  of,  ii.  678  i ; crit.  of  by 
Ger.  Historical  Sch.,  ii.  298  b,  680  a ; Infl. 
of,  i.  317  a,  ii.  680  cd  ; Laissez  faire  applica- 
tion of  P.E.,  i.  237  d,  ii.  679  a,  iii.  146  b,  296 
b ; Practical  char,  of,  ii.  680  b ; on  War,  i.  317 

a,  ii.  679  b. 

Mancini,  C.  : on  Money,  ii.  681  a ; Taxation,  ii. 

681  a.  , 

Mandeville,  B.  : on  Laissez  faire,  i.  732  b,  ii. 
535  ab ; Luxury,  ii.  341  d,  654  a,  682  c,  iii. 
528  c;  “Private  vices  public  benefits,”  i.  732 

b,  ii.  654  b,  682  be ; Society,  ii.  682  d. 
Mangoldt,  H.  K.  E.  von : on  Earnings  of  ma- 
nagement, ii.  683  b,  iii.  285  cd ; Interna- 
tional Value,  ii.  452  a ; Sci.,  econ.,  ii.  683  b. 

Manor : Amercements,  i.  37  c ; Court  rolls, 
manorial  accounts  and  extents,  i.  447  b- 
448  b ; Decline  of,  self-sufficing  supplanted  by 
profit-gaining  economy,  ii.  686  c ; N.  D.  Fustel 
DE  Coulanges  on,ii.l70  S-171  a,  695  5,  iii.  622  d, 
623  a ; Reeve,  i.  24  d,  iii.  21^  be,  F.  Seebohm 
•on,  i.  25  d,  359  be,  ii.  58  b ; conn,  with  Tribe,  i. 

26  b,  ii.  684  a. Manor  as  Econ.  unit,  Anglo- 

Saxon  period,  i.  25  d,  ii.  684  bed ; eflects  of 
Enclosures,  ii.  686  d,  687  a ; after  Norman 
Conquest,  i.  25  cd),  28  b,  ii.  685  ab  ; effects  of 
commutation  of  Rent,  labour,  ii.  54  d,  685  d- 

080  c, Manor  as  Seiguorial  unit,  Anglo- 

Saxon  period,  ii.  684  be  ; after  Norman  Con- 
quest, ii.  685  a,  iii.  62  b ; effects  of  absorption 
of  jurisdiction  by  Royal  courts,  ii.  687  be. 
Manufacture:  C.  Babbage  on,  i.  76  b,  77  a,  n. 
689  ab,  iii.  292  6 ; Sir  F.  Brewster  on,  i.  178  d ; 
Hist,  of  word,  ii.  688  d ; effects  of  Industrial  re- 
volution, ii.  400  ab  ; K.  Marx  on  organi.sation 
of,  ii.  689  b ; A.  Yarranton  on,  iii.  682  d. 
Margin  : Austrian  Sch.  on,  ii.  692  a ; of  Con- 
sumption, ii.  691  d ; W.  S.  Jevons  on  final 
utility,  ii.  691  d ; or  Maximum  satisfaction, 

ii.  691  d,  717  a. Margin  of  Prodn.,  marginal 

Disutility  of  labour,  i.  597  c,  ii.  691  b ; 
margin  of  Investment  of  capital,  ii.  691  c ; 
of  letting  Land  by  Landlord,  ii.  691  c.  -Of 

outlay  of  Entrepreneur:  margin  of  Cultivation, 

ii.  691  d ; marginal  “Dose”  of  capital,  ii.  691 
c;  marginal  “Shepherd,’  ii.  691  c. 

Mark  syst.:  theory  of  voluntary  assoc,  of  Free- 
men, Kemble  and  Von  Maurer,  i.  26  d,  359 
ii.  684  a,  694  a ; and  Jus  naturale,  ii.  693  d ; 

B.  do  Laveleye  on,  ii.  694  d ; Mixed  theory, 
Vinogradoff,  Round,  Glasson,  Flach,  ii.  684  a. 
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695  b,  iii.  623  be ; theory  of  Roman  VUla,  N. 
D.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  and  P.  Seebohm,  i. 
25  d,  26  a,  359  b,  ii.  170  d,  684  a,  695  b,  iii. 
622  d,  623  a ; Ind.  Village  communities,  Sir 
H.  Maine’s  view,  i.  24  a,  359  a,  ii.  694  d. 

Markets  : dist.  fr.  Fairs,  ii.  13  6- 14  a,  696  a ; 
rel.  to  Gilds  Merchant,  ii.  15  b,  210  c,  696  c, 
iii.  461  a ; Medvl.  functions  of,  ii.  695  d,  696  a ; 
Medvl.  syst.,  ii.  15  b,  696  cd ; Mod.  syst.,  iL 
16  a ; Market  Overt,  rule  of,  ii.  696  d,  697  c ; 
organised  b}’  writ  of  Quo  Warranto,  ii.  15  c, 

696  b ; Market  on  Stk.  Ex.,  ii.  697  a ; and 
statutes  of  Westminster  (the  first)  and  Win- 
chester, ii.  696  c. 

Marque,  Letters  of:  and  Deck  of  Paris,  ii. 

700  6 ; Hist,  of,  ii.  699  d,  700  a. 

Marriage  ; and  Domicil,  i.  631  d,  ii.  447  cd ; 

Marriage,  Feudal  syst.,  ii.  511  a,  700  cd ; 
Primitive,  J.  F.  M‘Lennan  on,  ii.  660  c ; 

Marriage  Settlement,  law  of,  ii.  702  a. 

Marriage-Rate : compd.  with  Death-rate,  ii. 

701  d,  702  a ; and  Population,  ii.  701  b ; 
causes  of  Variation,  ii.  701  be. 

Marshall,  W.,  on  Agriculture : i.  24  a,  ii. 

702  d. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  on  P.  E.  : ii.  703  be. 

Marx,  K.  : on  Development  of  society,  ii.  705 
d ; infl.  of  T.  Hodqskin  on,  ii.  317  b ; on 
Industry,  capitalist  syst.  of,  ii.  705  abc ; and 
International  Working  Men’s  Assoc.,  ii. 
452  d,  704  d ; on  Labour  as  source  of  value, 

i.  763  cd,  ii.  705  a ; compd.  with  F.  Lassalle, 

ii.  568  c ; on  organisation  of  Manufacture,  ii. 
689  b ; compd.  with  J.  Proudhon,  ii.  157  b,  704 
c,  iii.  238  b ; infl.  of  K.  J.  Rodbertus  on,  iii. 
318  b ; and  scientific  Socialism,  i.  735  a,  ii. 
706  a,  iii.  432  d ; on  Surplus  Value,  ii.  204  a, 

iii.  432  d,  536  d,  610  b ; on  Tool,  iii.  549  b ; 
on  Wages,  ii.  204  a. 

Massie,  j.  : anticipation  of  D.  Hume,  ii.  707  6 ; 
on  Int.,  natuial  rate  of,  i.  732  d,  ii.  707  b ; on 
Money,  ii.  708  a;  on  Poor  relief,  ii.  707  c-, 
on  commercial  Statistics,  need  of,  ii.  708  a ; 
on  Taxation,  ii.  707  be. 

Master  and  Servant ; Anglo-Saxon  slave  sj-st., 
ii.  709  ab  ; policy  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  710  a ; and 
Factory  Acts,  ii.  710  a ; econ.  changes  of  14th 
and  15th  centy.,  ii.  709  cd  ; Mod.  law  of,  iL 

710  b ; Norman  syst.  of  serfdom  or  villeinage, 
ii.  709  be. 

Master’s  Associations : ii.  710  c. 
Mathematical  Meth. : G.  Ceva  on,  i.  252  cd  ; 
theory  of  Consumer’s  Rent,  ii.  712  6 ; A.  A. 
Cournot,  i.  445  b,  iL  156  c,  712  be  ; Diagrams, 

i.  674  a -576  6;  Differential  calculus,  ii.  423 
cd,  711  6 ; A.  J.  E.  Dupuit,  i.  654  cd  ; Equa- 
tions, ii.  711  b,  712  a;  Functions,  ii.  167  d, 

711  a ; F.  Fuoco,  ii.  169  d ; II.  H.  Gossen,  iL 
231  d-233  d ; comideinent  of  Historical 
Meth.,  iii.  142  d ; and  Hypothesis,  Approxi- 
mative, ii.  349  a ; and  Hypothesis,  Illustrative. 

ii.  348  d ; Indirect  use  of,  ii.  711  d ; Integral 
calculus,  ii.  423  6 ; A.  N.  Isnard.  ii.  460  be  ; 
W.  S.  Jevons,  ii.  476  be,  iii.  136  d;  Least 
squares,  ii.  587  cd  ; compd.  with  Literary  or 
Classical  meth.,  ii.  712  a ; T.  11.  Malthusou, 
ii.  711  c ; and  Monopoly,  i.  445  d,  ii.  712  be, 
«06  b ; Negative  quant.,  iii.  14  d,  15  a ; G. 


Ortes.  iiL  44  6c;  G.  Peacock,  iiL  82  d;  Pro- 
babilities, calctduB  of,  iiL  208  ah ; .Scope  efi 
iii.  137  a;  G.  SiLio,  iiL  395  a;  calculus  of 
Variations,  iL  711  6 ; A-  A.  Walras,  iiL  652 
d ; M.  E.  L.  Walras,  L 543  d,  iiL  653  be ; 
Weighted  observations,  iiL  662  cd. 
Maundy,  Royal,  hist  of : iL  714  bed. 

Maurice,  J.  F.  D. : on  Christian  Socialism,  L 
280  ab,  735  a,  ii.  507  6,  715  o6  ; Competition. 

i.  280  b;  Co-operation,  i.  280  b,  iL  715  ac; 
Property  and  communism,  iL  715  be. 

Mauvillon,  j.  : on  Luxury,  iL  716  e ; cn 
Physiocrats,  iL  200  b,  716  tic. 

Maximum  satisfaction  or  Margin  : iL  691  d, 
717  a. 

Measures,  medvL  linear  and  area : iL  719  ah. 
Mees,  W.  C.  : on  Bimetallism,  L 657  d,  iL  724 
ah ; follower  of  D.  Ricardo  in  abstract 
meth.,  L 657  c. 

Melanchthon,  P.,  on  Int.  and  Usury:  iL  724  c. 
Mercantile  Agent,  or  Factor : L 346  d,  ii.  4 ah. 
Mercantile  or  Commercial  Law  : Code  Na- 
poleon, i.  347  b ; Eng.,  L 346  d ; Fr.,  L 318  ab~. 
Problems  affecting,  i.  300  o. 

Mercantile  Syst.,  or  Commercial  Syst. : Ba- 
lance of  Trade,  i.  84  d,  352  c,  724  c,  iL  727  c ; 
undermined  by  development  of  Banking,  L 
729  a ; D.  Black,  L 151  c ; J.  Bornitz,  L 168 
c ; Bounties  and  Drawbacks,  L 353  ah  ; old 
Colonial  syst.,  i.  353  c ; Colonial  trade,  L 350 
d,  353  c ; Commercial  treaties,  L 353  6,  354 
b ; C.  Davenant,  i.  87  d,  483  d,  729  d ; G.  B. 
De  Luca,  L 539  c ; discouragement  of  Exports. 
Duties  on,  L 795  c ; Fallacies  affecting,  L 

724  d,  ii.  17  6c  ; and  Finances,  iL  62  a;  S. 
Fortrey,  L 731  a,  iL  121  6,  iii.  528  c ; J.  Gee, 

ii.  188  d ; A.  Genotesi,  iL  189  d,  463  a ; Hist, 
of,  i.  344  6,  ii.  727  d-728  c ; and  Humanism, 

ii.  197  a,  338  c ; D.  Hume  on,  i.  733  c,  iL 
341  6 ; and  Imports  of  raw  material  and  instru- 
ments, i.  353  d;  Sir  T.  Janssen,  iL  472  6; 
and  Laissez  faire,  iL  727  a ; embodied  in 
Legisk,  Elizabethan,  ii.  591  a ; J.  Lockk, 
i.  728  6,  729  a,  ii.  634  d,  636  d ; F.  Martinez 
DE  LA  Mata,  ii.  703  d ; J.  F.  Melon,  iL  724 
d ; theory  of  Monej%  L 85  ab,  352  a6,  724  cd  ; 
T.  Mun,  L 723  oed,  724  ac,  725  c,  726  c,  727 
ad,  729  c,  730  cd,  ii.  727  c,  829  a ; Naturaliza- 
tion of  aliens  encouraged  by,  iii.  6 ab,  629  a ; 
Objects  of  Merc.  Syst.,  i.  352  a,  353  6,  724  a, 

725  ac,  iL  727  a ; infl.  of  scarcity  of  FVecious 
metals,  i.  85  ab,  iii.  144  a ; on  Productive 
Labour,  iiL  217  c ; Protn.,  L 158  c,  344  d,  345 
6,  ii.  727  6c  ; compd.  with  mod.  I*rotn.,  iiL  284 
ah  ; and  Protestantism,  i.  285  ad,  286  ah,  ii.  197 
6 ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  351  d-353  c,  733  d,  ii.  727  d, 

iii.  415  c,  417  d;  compd.  with  Socialism,  ii. 
727  6 ; J.  von  Sonnenfels  on,  iii.  446  c;  Span. 
Sch.  on,  iii.  450  d ; Sir  J.  Steuart,  L 733  d, 

iii.  129  a,  475  d ; infl.  of  medvl.  Towns,  iii. 
553  a ; and  progress  of  Trade,  i.  345  c ; G.  H. 
ZiNCKK,  iii.  691  a. 

Mercers’  Co. : ii.  728  d-729  c ; and  Bank  of 
Eng.,  ii.  729  6 ; and  E.  Ind.  Co.,  iL  729  6 ; 
and  Merchant  Adventurers’  Co.,  iL  729  a. 
Merchant  Adventurers’  Co. : i.  16  c,  329  d, 
343  6,  344  6,  374  cd,  727  a,  ii.  146  d,  147  e, 
436  cd,  729  a,  731  a,  iii.  68  6,  275  c,  560  d, 
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661  a ; and  Hanseatic  League,  i.  17  hcd,  343 
h,  ii.  283  d ; and  Staple  syst.,  i.  16  d,  17  a, 
725  d,  iii.  462  hcd  ; and  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1474,  i.  17  6c;  J.  Wheeler  on,  i.  722  d,  iii. 
665  a. 

Merchant  Taylors’  Co. : ii.  492  c?,  iii.  524  6-525  a. 
Merchant  or  Trading  Companies : compd.  with 
industrial  Gilds,  i.  373  a,  429  6,  ii.  212  6c, 
699  c ; Hist,  of,  i.  373  d,  1‘1%  a,  ii.  436  d ; 
competition  with  Interlopers,  ii.  436  cd,  iii. 
276  a;  A.  Morellet  on,  ii.  819  6c;  Regu- 
lated and  jnt.-stk.,  i.  18  6,  722  d,  723  a,  ii. 
437  6c,  iii.  418  d,  561  6. 

Merchants  : and  Bank  of  Eng.,  ii.  731  6 ; G.  D. 
Peri’s  Negoziante,  iii.  94  6c  ; dist.  fr.  'Trader, 

iii.  563  6. Merchants,  Alien,  medvl.,  and 

Carta  Mercatoria  of  1303,  i.  342  a,  ii.  106  c, 
281  6,  731  d,  732  a,  iii.  560  6 ; the  Hanse,  ii. 
279  a,  731  d,  732  c,  733  hd ; protected  by 
Magna  Carta,  i.  341  d,  354  6,  ii.  106  6,  731  c, 
iii.  461  6,  560  a ; Prosperity  during  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  ii.  732  c ; opposition  of  chartered 
Towns,  ii.  106  6,  731  d ; and  Trade,  foreign,  > 
regulns.  of,  ii.  106  a6,  iii.  559  d,  560  a ; Tudor 

legist  against,  ii.  732  d,  733  c. Merchants, 

Eng.  Medvl.,  causes  of  Development,  14th 
centy.,  ii.  730  6 ; royal  Financiers  in  succession 
to  Italians,  ii.  730  c,  iii.  462  a ; Functions,  ii. 
729  d,  730  a ; Merchant  Adventurers’  Co., 
iL  731  a ; Staple  syst.,  ii.  730  dbd,  731  a ; 
Sir  R.  Whittington,  ii.  729  a,  iii.  666  cd ; 
Wool  trade,  14th  centy.,  ii.  730  6c. 

Merchants’  Petition  of  1820  ; on  Free  Trade 
and  reciprocity,  ii.  678  c,  734  6 ; on  Protn., 

ii.  734  a ; T.  Tooke,  ii.  678  c,  733  d,  iii.  548  c. 
Metayage : ii.  1 d,  28  a ; and  Cottiers,  J.  S. 

Mill  on,  ii.  759  d ; compd.  with  Fermage,  ii. 

738  a ; A.  E.  P.  Gasparin  on,  ii.  186  d ; and 
Kind,  payments  in,  ii.  504  d ; Moral  infl. 
claimed  for  practice,  ii.  738  d-739  6;  and 
Revolution,  Fr.,  iii.  303  a6  ; in  W.  Indies,  ii. 

739  6c. 

Metric  syst. : method  of  Calcul.,  Fr.,  ii.  750  6c  ; 
in  Eng.,  hist,  of  movement,  ii.  749  ahcd  ; in 
Fr.,  hist,  of,  ii.  749  d-751  a;  International 
convention,  1875,  ii.  751  6. 

Middleman  ; and  Absentee,  i.  3 d ; Co-opera- 
tion and  reduction  in  number  of,  ii.  754  a ; S. 
Johnson  on,  ii.  485  a ; Necessity  of,  ii.  754  a ; 
and  Sub-contract,  iii.  483  6. 

Mill ; dist.  fr.  Factory,  ii.  754  d ; and  Factory 
syst.,  ii.  754  cd. 

Mili.,  James : on  D^bouch^s,  i.  503  6 ; on 
Exchange,  i.  759  6,  ii.  755  6,  iii.  213  c ; Geo- 
metrical or  deductive  meth.,  ii.  637  d,  756  a ; 
on  Money  as  commodity,  ii.  755  6 ; joined  art 
and  sci.  of  P.E.,  iii.  129  d,  130  a ; on  Prodn., 

iii.  210  a,  213  c ; infl.  of  D.  Ricardo  on,  iii. 
305  a ; Stationary  state,  iii.  466  c ; Value, 
ii.  755  d ; Wages  Fund,  iii.  637  d,  638  a. 

Mill,  J.  S. : on  Absentee,  i.  3 6c ; Abstract 
meth.,  i.  5 6,  734  d ; Agents  of  Prodn., 
increase  of,  ii.  762  a ; A priori  meth.,  i.  383  6, 
ii.  757  6c  ; attitude  to  Art  of  P.  E.,  iii.  1 30  c ; 
on  Capital,  i.  220  d,  ii.  87  d,  758  6,  iii.  564  d ; 
Capital,  law  of  increase  of,  ii.  759  a ; Chemical 
(empirical)  meth.,  Macaulay’s,  ii.  637  d;  Com- 
bination and  wages,  i.  336  6,  ii.  756  c,  iii.  564 


d ; Comfort,  stan.  of,  i.  338  6 ; defence  of 
Communism,  i.  367  6,  ii.  759  6c;  on  Com- 
petition, i.  378  6,  ii.  762  c;  compd.  with  A. 
Comte,  i.  383  db ; infl.  of  A.  Comte  on,  i. 
382  d,  ii.  757  c ; on  Consumption  as  motive 
to  prodn.,  ii.  757  a,  758  6c  ; Cost  of  Prodn., 
and  value,  i.  437  a6,  ii.  756  6c,  760  d ; Curr., 

i.  472  6 ; Death  Duties,  i.  490  cd ; Debouches, 
i.  503  6 ; Deductive  Meth.,  i.  524  d,  ii.  747  a ; 
Deductive  Meth.,  direct  and  indirect,  ii.  638  a ; 
on  Demand,  measure  of,  J.  E.  Cairnes’  crit. 
of,  i.  540  6 ; on  Deprec.  of  monetary  stan., 
i.  562  a,  563  a ; Diffic.  of  attainment,  i. 
580  ah,  ii.  760  d;  law  of  Dimin.  returns,  i. 

585  d,  ii.  759  a ; def.  of  Direct  Taxation,  i. 

586  d ; on  Discriminating  or  Differential 
Duties,  i.  592  a ; Distance  in  time,  i.  593  6 ; 
Distr.,  i.  603  a,  ii.  759  6 ; on  Doctrinaire, 
i.  624  6 ; Elasticity  of  Demand,  i.  691  c ; 
Emigration,  i.  697  d ; Equalisation  of 
International  Demand,  i.  748  a ; Exchange, 

i.  759  c,  760  c-761  6;  Fair  Rents,  ii.  12  c ; 
on  econ.  Fallacies,  ii.  17  6 ; Free  Trade,  ii. 
144  6 ; Gov.,  i.  194  c,  ii.  762  c ; Gross  and 
net,  ii.  264  cd,  758  d ; Higgling  of  market,  ii. 
305  a ; and  Historical  Meth.,  i.  735  a,  ii. 

759  d ; use  of  Hypothesis,  Approximative,  ii. 
349  c ; use  of  Hypothesis,  Illustrative,  ii. 
348  c ; on  Income  tax,  difl'erential,  ii.  377  c ; 
proposal  for  taxation  on  Increment,  the 
unearned,  ii.  383  6,  551  c,  763  6 ; on  Indirect 
Taxation,  ii.  388  a6c  ; undervalued  Inductive 
Meth.,  ii.  391  6 ; on  rate  of  Int.  and  profit, 

ii.  434  6 ; International  Trade,  i.  604  a,  ii. 
450  a -451  a,  761  d;  International  Value, 
ii.  348  c,  451  d-452  c,  761  c ; W.  S.  Jevons’ 
crit.  of,  i.  735  6,  ii.  452  c ; on  Joint  Products, 

ii.  485  d ; Kind,  payments  in,  ii.  505  a ; 
future  of  Labouring  classes,  ii.  762  6 ; Laissez 
faire,  i.  194  c,  ii.  762  d ; Logic  and  P.  E.,  ii. 
637  d-638  6;  Luxury,  ii.  653  d,  654  6; 
Metayage  and  Cottiers,  ii.  759  d ; Minimum 
of  Subsistence,  ii.  769  d;  Monopoly,  ii. 
712  6c,  805  d ; Nationality,  iii.  5 dbc  ; Over- 
prodn.,  iii.  45  c ; Peasant  proprietors,  ii. 
549  d,  iii.  84  c,  411  c ; Personal  Services, 

iii.  96  6c;  P.  E.,  ii.  763  c;  Productive 
Labour,  i.  358  a,  ii.  757  a,  758  d,  iii.  210  a, 
217  a6,  218  c-219  6 ; Profit,  ii.  434  6,  757  a, 

760  6,  iii.  223  a,  314  6c ; Property,  ii.  574  d, 

759  c ; Protn.,  ii.  762  d,  iii.  234  d ; Quant, 
theory  of  Money,  ii.  761  a6  ; Rapidity  of 
circ.  of  Money,  i.  685  c,  iii.  261  6 ; Rent,  ii. 

760  c ; Residual  and  waste  products,  iii. 
291  d,  292  a ; on  D.  Ricardo,  iii.  305  a ; on 
Risk  as  element  of  profit,  iii.  314  6c ; Self- 
int.,  iii.  375  6 ; Socialism,  ii.  763  a,  iii.  437  6 : 
double  Stan.,  ii.  761  6 ; Statics,  social,  and 
social  dynamics,  iii.  466  a ; Stationary 
state,  ii.  762  6,  iii.  466  d ; Taxation,  i.  15  c, 

ii.  762  c,  iii.  519  a ; Taxation,  classification  of, 

iii.  520  6 ; Trade,  freedom  of,  ii.  757  a ; Un- 
productive Consumption,  iii.  600  6;  Utility, 

iii.  602  a ; Value,  measure  of,  i.  562  d,  ii. 

761  ab  ; Value,  in  use  and  exchange,  i.  393  d, 
763  c;  Wages,  ii.  757  a,  760  6 ; Wages  Fund, 
theory  of,  ii.  760  a,  763  a,  769  d,  iii.  538  a, 
564  d,  638  a6c;  Wealth,  ii.  757  ad,  iii.  660  6c. 
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J.  S.  Mill  on  Labour,  Combination  of,  ii. 

758  d ; law  of  Increase  of  (of  population), 
ii.  758  d ; Labour,  Mobility  of,  ii.  525  d. 
Mines,  Eng. : Coal,  bist.  of,  ii.  766  a ; formerly 
property  of  Crown,  ii.  765  5 ; Labour  in,  legisl. 
on,  ii.  6 a,  7 c,  766  o5 ; transferred  to  Land- 
owners,  1688,  iL  765  c ; speculation  in,  H.  G. 
Macnab  on,  ii.  660  d ; attempts  to  discover 
Precious  metals,  ii.  765  tf,  766  a ; Tin,  Court 

of  Stannai'ies,  iii.  459  ci-460  d. Mines  and 

Minerals,  Exhaustion  of  Coal,  petroleum, 
etc.,  ii.  767  c ; Metals  not  precious,  ii.  767  he ; 
effects  on  National  prosperity,  ii.  768  oJ  ; 
Ornamental  minerals,  ii.  767  d,  768a;  Precious 
metals,  ii.  766  <7,  767  a ; a question  only  of 
Time,  ii.  766  cd. 

Minimum  of  Subsistence  : F.  Lassalle  on,  ii. 
769  d\  T.  R.  Malthus  on,  ii.  769  c ; J.  S. 
Mill  on,  ii.  769  d ; D.  Ricardo  on,  ii.  769  c ; 
A.  Smith  on,  ii.  769  h\  A.  R.  J.  Tdrqot  on, 
ii.  769  5,  ui.  164  a ; and  Wages  Fund,  ii. 
769  6-770  h. 

Mint : Assay,  i.  60  d ; Bettemess,  i.  138  d ; . 
Billon,  i.  146  a ; Brassage,  i.  176  c,  ii.  134  6, 
800  c,  iii.  372  c;  mint  price  of  Bullion,  ii. 
774  a ; in  Colonies,  ii.  771  d,  772  a ; mint 
par  of  Exchange,  Eur.  and  Amern.  states, 
ii.  773  d ; Gold,  and  Free  coinage  of,  estab. 
1666,  ii.  134  he  ; Hist,  of,  ii.  770  d ; Journey, 

ii.  491  c ; Mintage,  free,  ii.  774  h ; Moneyage, 

iii.  372  c ; functions  of  Moneyers,  ii.  799  a ; 
Pyx,  trial  of,  iii.  243  c ; Recoinages,  hist,  of, 
Eng.,  iii.  270  d-27l  c;  Remedy,  iii.  281  6c; 
Remonetisation,  iii.  281  cd  ; Trial  plate, 

iii.  580  d ; Worseness,  iii.  680  c. Mint, 

Coinage,  charges  for,  i.  176  c,  ii.  134  d,  774  ah  ; 
Colonial,  ii.  771  c ; Gold,  ii.  771  a ; Medals, 
■etc.,  ii.  771  d ; token  Silver  and  Bronze,  ii. 

771  6c. Mint,  Seignorage,  Gold,  rates  of, 

iii.  373  6 ; Hist,  of,  i.  176  c,  ii.  134  6,  iii.  372  6- 
373  a ; source  of  Profit  to  Fr.  kings,  ii.  618  c ; 
Silver  seignorage,  rates  of,  iii.  373  c ; on  token 

Silver  since  1816,  ii.  800  c,  iii.  373  d-374  6. 

Mint,  U.S.A.,  Copper  and  nickel,  ii.  773  a ; 
Gold,  ii.  772  c ; Silver,  ii.  772  cd  ; Statistics 
of,  ii.  773  6. 

Mir  : i.  22  d,  39  6,  360  c,  361  a,  413  6,  ii.  774  cd, 
iii.  21  d. 

Mihabeau,  V.  R.,  Marquis  de  : on  Agriculture, 

ii.  776  ahed ; on  Dime  Royale,  ii.  372  c ; 
leackr  of  Economistes,  ii.  775  o6c ; articles 
in  Eph4m4rides,  i.  744  6,  745  c,  ii.  777  c; 
L.  de  LoMitNiE’s  biography  of,  ii.  639  d ; on 
Peasant  Proprietors,  iii.  84  d ; on  Popula- 
tion ns  source  of  wealth,  ii.  737  o,  776  a, 

iii.  105  a ; infl.  by  F.  Quesnay,  ii.  775  a, 

776  6cd  ; on  Taxation,  Thiorie  de  VImp6t,  ii. 

777  o6. 

Mis.sblden,  E.,  on  decay  of  Eng.  Trade  : i.  723  6, 
730  d,  ii.  778  d. 

Mississippi  Co.:  ii.  676  d,  iii.  608  o6 ; scheme, 
J.  Law’s,  i.  182  d,  ii.  676  d,  iii.  508  cd). 
Molinajus,  C.,  attack  on  canonist  doctr.  of 
Usury:  ii.  432  cd,  781  d,  782  a. 

Moncaua,  S.  do,  on  econ.  decay  of  Spain,  18th 
centy. : ii.  783  ah. 

Monetary  Conferences,  International : Brus- 
sels, 1892,  called  on  Bimetallism  by  U.S.A., 


iL  786  o6cd  ; A Soetbeeh’s  proposal  for  with- 
drawal of  small  gold  coins,  iL  786  cd. I'aris, 

1 867,  and  Five-F’ranc  piece  as  denominator, 
common.  iL  784  cd  ; and  Gold  as  international 
stan.,  ii.  440  d,  571  c,  784  hd ; cMled  by 

Latin  Union  and  Fr.,  iL  IhZd. Paris,  1878, 

called  on  Bimetallism  by  U.S.A,  iL  785  o6c ; 
on  bimetallic  Ratio  of  Exchange,  Li.  755  be  ; 

on  free  coinage  of  Silver,  iL  785  be. i^aris, 

1881,  called  on  Bimetallism  by  Fr.  and  U.S.A, 
iL  441  6,  785  d. 

Monetary  Syst  : of  Charlemagne,  L 499  6,  iL 
617  d,  618  a ; Fr.  medvl.,  iL  616  6 ; Fr.,  16th 
centy.,  H.  Poullaix  on,  iiL  177  cd ; of  Revolu- 
tion, Fr.,  iL  619  a. 

Money : A^o  or  Premium  on,  L 22  6,  ilL  1 85  c ; 
Aristotle  on,  L 54  d,  765  6,  iL  795  6,  iiL  143  c; 
and  Bank  Act  of  1844,  ii.  795  d ; Bank  Note 
regarded  as,  ii.  791  cd  ; N.  Barbos  on,  L 119  d, 
121  a,  728  d ; Barrenness  of,  and  canon  law 
of  int.,  i.  212  6,  720  d ; BUI,  in  ParlL,  iL 
798  d ; Bimetallism  and  price  of,  iL  795  a ; 
P.  Boisguillebert  on,  ii.  155  6 ; dist.  fr.  Cash, 
i.  230  c ; Circ.  of,  reL  to  econ.  phenomena,  J. 
G.  BiiscH  on,  i.  196  a ; of  Convention,  dangers 
of,  ii.  791  d-793  a ; Credit  and  credit  instr. 
excluded  fr.  category  of,  iL  790  c-791  c;  and 
Curr.  doctr.,  T.  Tooke  on,  ii.  795  c ; as  stan. 
of  Deferred  payments,  i.  532  d,  iL  790  c, 
793  d,  794  a,  iii.  509  6 ; D.  Defxje  on,  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  i.  535  c ; as  Denominator, 
common,  of  value,  i.  549  ah.  iL  789  cd, 
793  abed  ; necessity  of  Divisibility,  L 60S  a ; 
Claude  Ddpix  on,  L 652  c ; Fixed  incomes 
and  variations  in  value  of,  iL  88  d ; W.  Fleet- 
wood  on  changes  in  value  of,  iL  89  c ; M. 
Garb  ATI  on  theory  of,  iL  lS5d  ; S.  de  Gramo.vt 
on  theory  of,  ii.  250  a ; Gresham’s  Law, 
limits  to  operation,  iL  794  6c  ; H.  Grotius  on, 
i.  656  6 ; inconv.  paper,  .4.  Hamiltox  on,  ii 
795  o ; International,  medvl.  bezant,  L 139  a ; 
and  International  trade,  A.  Serra  on,  iL 
462  c,  651  d,  iii.  381  ah  ; Intrinsic  value  of, 

F.  IsoLA  on,  ii.  460  c ; Iron  and  Steel  u.sed 
as,  ii.  458  a,  788  c;  Kacorawns,  gold  wire 
used  as,  ii.  501  a ; paper,  U.S.A.,  J.  J.  Kxox 
on,  ii.  512  6,  796  a ; b,a.sed  on  Land.  J. 
Asgill  on,  L 60  c,  iii.  lOS  6;  C.  Maxcixi 
on,  ii.  681  a;  J.  Massie  on,  iL  70S  a; 
as  Measure  of  Value,  disadv.  of  term,  i. 
549  6,  ii.  789  c,  793  bed  ; Medvl.  importance 
of,  i.  85  a ; Aledvl.  view  of,  i.  721  d ; as 
common  Medium  of  Exchange,  L 721  d,  ii. 
789  abd,  791  c-  793  a ; view  of  Merc.  Syst., 
i.  85  ah,  352  ah,  724  cd  ; Metals  used  as,  ii. 
788  c-789  a;  G.  Montanari  on,  ii.  462  6, 
808  cd  ; Ij.  A.  Muratori  on,  ii.  841  c;  Non- 
metallic  substances  used  as,  i.  450  c,  ii.  788  ah  ; 

G.  Nuytz  on,  iii.  28  c ; N.  Oresmk  on,  ii.  155  5, 
795  6,  iii.  42  d ; and  coinage.  Sir  W.  Petty  on, 
iii.  101  a ; J.  F.  von  Pfeiffer  ou,  iiL  102  c ; J. 
POLLE.YFEN  Oil,  iii.  151  a ; effect  of  variations 
in  quant,  of,  on  Prices,  iii.  198  be,  199  6; 
Ring  money,  iii.  313  d,  314  a;  IV.  von 
Schroder  on,  iii.  365  a ; A Smith  on,  iii. 
414  cd;  and  Suspn.  of  specie  pajnnents  by 
Bank  of  Fr.,  W.  Baqehot  on  effects  of,  ii.  793  a ; 
Tokens,  limitation  of  silver  coins  to,  iL  616  d ; 
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TTniversal,  W.  Bagehot  on,  i.  81  be ; Rice 
Vaughan  on,  iii.  613  be ; A.  Walker  on,  ii. 
796  a,  iii.  649  b ; as  national  Wealth,  J.  G. 

Leib  on,  ii.  592  c. Money  of  Account, 

Bank  money,  i.  90  d,  103  d,  104  d,  105  a, 
106  ac  ; Chinese  Candareen,  i.  210  c ; 
Colonies,  early  Brit.,  ii.  796  ed  \ Eur. 
countries,  ii.  796  6;  Great  Brit.,  ii.  796  be] 
Chinese  Mace,  ii.  658  a ; Anglo-Sa.xon  Ora, 
iii.  39  5 ; Chinese  Tael,  iii.  511  d\  Anglo- 

Saxon  Thrymsa,  iii.  540  b. Money  as 

Commodity,  S.  Clement  on,  i.  313  a ; 
James  Mill  on,  ii.  755  b. Money,  Conven- 

tional char,  of,  Aristotle  on,  i.  54  cci ; N. 
Barbon  on,  i.  121  a ; G.  Berkeley,  i.  135  a. 

Money,  effects  of  Debasement  on  value 

of.  Complete,  iL  794  ed  ; Partial,  ii.  794  be  ; 

D.  Ricardo  on,  ii.  794  bed. Efficiency  of 

Money,  as  denoting  Amount  of  pecuniary 
transactions,  i.  685  d ; and  circ.  of  Credit 
instr.,  i.  685  e ; and  Quant,  theory,  i.  685  b ; 
Variations  in,  i.  685  c. Money  and  Ex- 

change, Paulus  Julius  on,  iii.  80  c ; Plato 

on,  iii.  114  c. Money,  Functions  of,  i.  84 

d,  122  a,  ii.  787  d ; Aristotle  on,  i.  55  b,  765 
h ; D.  Hume  on,  ii.  342  a,  795  c ; in  Inter- 
national Trade,  i.  604  a,  ii.  450  d ; J.  Locke 
on.  ii.  635  ab  ; Sir  T.  More  on,  in  Utopia,  ii. 
817  d\  Sir  D.  North  on,  iii.  24  c ; G.  Soa- 

RUFFi  on,  ii.  795  b,  iii.  360  c. Hard  Money, 

P.E.  and  Curr.,  iii.  143  d ; U.S.A.,  ii.  287  a. 

Ideal  Money,  as  Denominator,  common, 

ii.  793  d. Inconv.  curr. : ii.  353  be ; F.  P. 

Euot  on,  i.  692  ed,  ii.  353  b,  793  d ; G. 

Wilson  on,  ii.  353  b,  793  d,  iii.  669  be. 

Money  of  account : in  Banks,  early  Eur., 
ii.  353  a ; based  on  Index  numbers,  ii.  353 
b ; Sir  J.  Steuaht’s,  on  Bimetallic  basis,  ii. 
353  a ; Sir  J.  Steuart’s,  in  Ind.,  ii.  353  a,  795 
be. — Money,  Legal  tender,  and  Bimetal- 
lism, i.  147  d ; Eng.,  ii.  590  b ; Irel.  and  Scot., 
ii.  590  b ; Requirements  for,  ii.  590  e ; U.S.A., 
ii.  590  e. Money  Market,  W.  Bagehot  on, 

i.  81  ab;  Bank  of  Eng.,  ii.  797  ab,  798  abe ; 
Discount  houses  and  bill  brokers,  ii.  797  ed  ; 
Jnt.-stk.  Banks,  ii.  797  be  ; Mercantile  houses, 

ii.  797  a ; Pressure,  monetary,  iii.  187  d- 
188  b ; Stk.  Ex.,  iL  797  a ; Stringency  in, 
and  panic,  iii.  482  a ; Money  of.  Wealth  in 
least  specialised  form,  ii.  798  be ; Working  of, 

ii.  797  d-798  b. Quant,  theory  of  Money, 

i.  84  e,  ii.  635  d,  iii.  144  c,  244  be  ; J.  S.  Mill 

on,  iL  761  ab. Rapidity  of  circ.  of  Money, 

J.  Locke  on,  ii.  635  b,  iii.  261  5 ; J.  S.  Mill  on, 

i.  685  c,  iiL  261  6 ; Sir  W.  Petty  on,  iii.  261 
bd ; Practical  aspects  of,  iii.  261  d ; W.  Roschbr 
on,  i.  685  b,  iii.  261  e ; J.  C.  L.  S.  do  Sismondi 

on,  iii.  261  c. Money,  the  best,  Silver, 

I.  Kant  on,  ii.  502  a ; J.  Locke  on,  iii.  395  b. 

Money,  Value  of,  G.  Ceva  on  fluctuations 

in,  i.  252  e ; governed  by  Demand  and  supply, 

ii.  790  ab ; extrinsic,  intrinsic,  and  com- 
mercial, D.  Diodati  on,  i.  586  b ; Primitive, 
and  cost  of  prodn.,  ii.  790  b ; A.  Serra  on, 

iii.  381  c. 

Moneyers : MedvL,  position  of,  ii.  799  abe; 

functions  in  Mint,  ii.  799  a. 

Monometallism : compd.  with  Bimetallism, 


i.  146  d,  ii.  801  bed. Monometallism,  Gold, 

F.  E.  de  Parieu  on,  iii.  61  6 ; A.  Soetbeer  and, 

ii.  786  ed,  iii.  440  d ; tendency  of  Western 

nations,  ii.  801  d. Eng.  syst.,  ii.  799  d; 

Arguments  for  and  against,  ii.  800  d - 801  e ; 
estab.  by  2nd  Earl  of  Liverpool,  ii.  221  d,  616  d, 

800  c. Monometallism,  Silver,  in  East,  ii. 

801  d,  iii.  401  e ; hist,  of,  in  Eng.,  ii.  800 
abe  ; estab.  in  Ind.,  iii.  334  e ; J.  Locke  on, 

i.  146  d,  ii.  635  d-636  e,  iii.  205  a ; F.  A.  Van 
Hall  and,  in  HolL,  iii.  610  e. 

Monopoly : Aristotle  on,  i.  55  e;  medvl. 
Banalites,  i.  90  d ; Concession,  i.  384  d ; Fr. 
Copper  syndicate,  i.  488  d ; Copyright,  i. 
487  c;  A.  A.  Cournot  on,  where  advantageous 
to  public,  and  mathematical  meth.,  i.  445 
d,  ii.  712  be,  806  b ; P.  de  la  Court  on,  i.  447 
b,  657  a ; under  Stuarts,  and  Gov.  reguln.  of 
industry,  ii.  241  b,  802  ed ; H.  Grotius  on, 

ii.  266  d ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  712  be,  805  d ; 

Mines  and  saltworks,  i.  488  a ; Natural,  i. 

487  c ; One-sided,  exchange,  value  in,  under, 
i.  760  b,  ii.  805  d,  iii.  607  be;  Opium  trade, 

i.  487  d,  iii.  36  c - 37  d ; Patent  laws,  and 

statute  of  James  I.  abolishing,  iii.  75  a ; effect 
on  Prices,  ii.  806  abed,  iii.  201  b ; Sir  W. 
Ralegh  on,  iii.  260  b ; Rent : effects  of  rent 
on  price,  iii.  285  ab ; D.  Ricardo  on,  ii.  805 
d,  806  a ; Eng.  Salt  union,  i.  488  d ; W.  N. 
Senior  on,  ii.  805  d ; A.  Smith  on,  ii.  805  d, 
806  a,  iii.  417  c ; Dutch  Spice  trade,  i.  488  a ; 
State,  as  source  of  revenue,  i.  488  b,  ii.  69  d, 

iii.  522  d ; and  Trade,  foreign,  reguln.  of, 
iii.  561  b ; Two-sided,  exchange,  value  in, 

under,  i.  759  d,  ii.  806  b. Monopolies, 

U.S.A.,  Causes  and  results  of,  ii.  804  d - 805  a ; 
Minority  benefited  by,  ii.  806  d;  “Natural,” 
railways,  telegraphs,  etc.,  ii.  803  a - 804  a ; 
capitalists’  Trusts,  Stan.  Oil  Co.,  i.  488  b,  ii. 
804  be,  iii.  587  ab. 
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E.  Cairnes  on,  iii.  96  d ; and  material  Goods, 

ii.  229  a,  iii.  382  he,  660  c ; A.  Marshall  on,  iii. 
96  d ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  iii.  96  he ; J.  B.  Sat  on, 

iii.  96  c ; H.  Sidgwick  on,  iii.  96  d ; J.  C.  L.  S. 
de  SiSMONDi  on,  iii.  96  he ; A.  Smith  on,  iii. 
96  h,  218  a. 

Pessimism : Classical  Sch.  not  influenced  by, 
iii.  97  d ; Def.  of,  iii.  97  d ; Econ.,  probable  incr. 
of,  iii.  98  a. 

Petty,  Sir  W.  : on  Aritli.,  political,  i.  55  d- 
56  h,  731  be,  iii.  99  5 ; on  Divis.  of  Labour, 
iii.  101  h ; use  of  Experimental  Meth.,  iii. 
100  a ; rel.  to  J.  Graunt,  i.  731  c,  ii.  257  he, 
iii.  99  cd  ; infl.  of  T.  Hobbes  on,  iii.  101  c ; on 
Money  and  coinage,  iii.  101  a ; Population, 
iii.  101  h ; Rapidity  of  circ.  of  money,  iii. 
261  hd ; Taxation,  iii.  100  d ; Trade,  iii. 
100  c ; Wealth,  sources  of,  ii.  818  a,  iii.  100  h. 
Pfeiffer,  J.  F.  von  : and  Cameralistic  scL,  iii. 
102  h ; on  Money,  iii.  102  c ; opponent  of 
Physiocrats,  iii.  102  h. 

Physiocrats : on  Abundance,  i.  6 a ; Ad- 
vances, i.  16  a ; Arith.,  political,  i.  56  d ; 
infl.  of  R.  Cantillon  on,  i.  215  a,  iii.  1,05  d, 
209  c ; infl.  on  Catherine  II.  of  Russ.,  iii.  337 
bed ; on  Competition,  iii.  105  b ; crit.  by  E. 
B.  de  Condillac,  ii.  156  6 ; E.  Daire  on,  i.  477 
d ; defence  of  legal  Despotism,  iii.  107  a ; 
Development  of  doctr.,  iii.  103  be',  D.  Diderot 
on,  i.  577  cd,  745  a ; on  Distr.,  i.  595  be  ; .and 
P.  S.  Dupont,  i.  6.52  d ; or  Economistes,  i. 
679  ah  ; compd.  with  Encyclopa;dists,  iii.  104 
a;  and  Free  Trade,  ii.  117  d,  148  o,  iii.  105 
cd ; infl.  on  Ger.  Sch.,  ii.  200  a ; opposed  by 
L.  F.  de  Graslin,  ii.  255  c,  iii.  345  6 ; on 
Gross  and  net,  ii.  264  d,  iii.  222  a ; belief 
in  Harmonies  of  Econ.,  ii.  290  b ; and 
Humanism,  ii.  339  a ; on  Indirect  taxation, 

ii.  388  o5  ; Jus  naturale,  ii.  339  a,  497  c,  665  d, 

iii.  104  d,  311  d;  infl.  on  Karl  Friedrich  of 
Baden,  ii.  155  d,  200  ah,  373  a,  502  c,  iii.  107 
^ 361  cd  ; on  Laissez  faire,  ii.  534  6-535  a, 
iii.  105  ct,  367  a ; their  conception  of  Laws  of 
P.  E.,  iii.  104  6 ; G.  F.  Lbtrosnb  on,  ii.  598  a, 
iii.  105  c ; J.  Madvili.on  on,  ii.  200  6,  716  be  ; 
P.  P.  Mkrcikr  de  la  RiviEre.  ii.  734  d,  iii.  104 
d,  138  a;  V.  IL  do  Mirabeau  a loader  of,  ii. 


775  abe  ; opposed  by  J.  F.  von  Pfeiffer,  iiL  102 
6 ; their  conception  of  P.  E.,  L 678  6,  iL  1 55  d ; 
on  Population,  iii.  105  a;  Productive 
Labour,  iiL  106  ab,  108  a,  209  c,  217  d;  theory 
of  Produit  net,  iiL  105  d - 106  d,  222  a ; on 
Property,  iii.  105  c ; criticised  by  R.  C.  Sch., 

ii.  156  a ; reL  to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  iiL  3-30  c ; 
J.  B.  Sat  on,  iiL  103  d ; J.  A.  Schlettwein  a 
follower  of,  L 431  d,  ii.  200  a,  iiL  362  be ; A. 
Smith  on,  L 27  c,  iiL  103  d,  418  a;  theory  of 
Society,  ii.  155  d,  iii.  104  c ; on  Sterile  class, 
iiL  106  6,  222  6 ; anticipated  by  Sully,  M.  de 
B.,  Due  de,  iii.  486  c ; on  Taxation  of  land, 

iii.  106  oed,  222  b ; Value  in  use  and  exchange, 

i.  762  d,  763  a,  iiL  106  d ; F.  M.  .4.  de 
Voltaire’s  crit.  of,  iiL  103  c,  632  cd ; tiieoiy 
of  Wealth,  i.  27  c,  ii.  299  c,  iiL  105  d,  106  d, 
222  o6 ; G.  A.  Will’s  crit.  of,  iiL  667  a, 

Pitt,  W.  : Commercial  treaty  with  Fr.,  1786, 

ii.  147  c-148  a,  iii.  Ill  d-112  c;  Consoli- 
dated fund,  ii.  367  d,  iii.  Ill  d ; redemption 
of  Land  tax,  iL  560  d ; action  on  Poor  law 
quest.,  iii.  112  a;  Sinking  fond,  iL  27S  6. 

iii.  Ill  d,  189  a,  405  d ; infl.  of  A.  Smith 
on,  ii.  147  d,  148  a,  iiL  111  d;  Triple  As- 
sessment, iL  375  b,  iii.  582  abed. 

Plantation  syst.  of  Colonisation ; L 277  c,  321 
d,  iii.  113  a. 

Plato  : on  Commerce,  iii.  114  be ; Commu- 
nism, Republic,  L 362  c,  ii.  818  a,  iiL  114  d, 
602  c ; Divis.  of  Labour,  iiL  114  6 ; Int. 
and  usury,  iL  430  a,  iiL  115  c ; Land, 
equality  of  property  in,  iiL  115  6 ; itoney 
and  exchange,  iiL  114  c ; Property,  iiL  231 
a ; origin  of  Society,  iiL  114  a ; Wealth,  iiL 
115  d. 

Playfair,  W.  : appl.  Graphic  Meth.  to  financial 
statistics,  ii.  251  be,  iii.  116  c ; crit.  of  k. 
Sjiith,  iii.  116  d. 

Plutology:  W.  E.  Hearn,  ii.  294  c,  iii.  118  c; 
and  Ergonoray,  J.  G.  Courcelle-SKNEUIL  on,  iiL 
118  6,  377  6 ; term  appL  to  Theoretic  side  of 
econ.,  iii.  118  6. 

Plymouth  Adventurers’  Ca  : iii.  118  c,  119 
be,  630  6. 

Polegraphy  : Combin.ation  of  options  and 

purchases,  iii.  122  d-123  d : Options,  simple 
call  and  put,  iii.  121  d-122  6;  Purchases  of 
different  amounts  Combined,  iii.  121  be ; Pur- 
chases, Simple,  iii.  120  d,  121  a ; operations 
on  Stk.  Ex.  or  produce  exchanges,  iii.  120  6- 

124  a ; Straddle  or  double  option,  iii.  122  6c. 
Police  ; Hist,  of  term,  iii.  124  abe : sch.  of  P.E.. 

ii.  779  d,  iii.  124  d-125  6. Police  in  Eng., 

Duties  aud  powers,  iii.  126  c-127  6;  Hist.,  iii. 

125  6-126  c. Police  in  Fr.,  Admini.strative, 

organisation  and  functions,  iii.  127  6-128  a ; 
.ludici.al,  iii.  128  be. 

Political  Economy  ; Agricultural  syst.,  A, 
Smith  on,  i.  27  c,  iii.  103  d,  417  d-418  6;  T. 
Carlyle  on,  i.  132  cd,  227  c ; T.  Chalmers 
on,  i.  255  6c;  and  A.  Comte,  ii.  157  c;  H. 
CoNRiNO  on,  i.  388  6 ; Experiment  in,  i.  791 
d ; rel.  of  Facts  to  theory,  ii.  11  cd,  ui. 
532  d ; old  name  for  sci.  ol  Finances,  i.  678  a, 

ii.  61  ^ ; as  art  of  Gov.,  early  view,  i.  678  a, 

iii.  129  a ; in  Italy,  hist,  of,  G.  Peochio  r«n,  iiL 
86  a ; aud  Labour  as  source  of  wealth,  A. 
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Smith  on,  iii.  145  6,  377  d,  413  6 ; E.  de 
Laveleye  on,  iii.  367  a ; J.  A.  Lawson  on,  ii. 
586  ab  ; G.  \V.  von  Leibniz  on,  ii.  199  b,  592 
d\  J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  763  c ; Mod.  developments 
of,  historical  meth.  and  principle  of  intercon- 
nexion of  the  sciences,  iii.  148  6c  ; name  invd. 
by  A.  de  Montchr^tien,  ii.  155  a,  808  d,  809 

а,  iii.  475  d ; E.  Mokstadt  on,  ii.  821  d ; 
National  syst.  of,  F.  List  on,  ii.  203  a,  613  bed, 
iii.  234  c ; Physiocrats’  conception  of,  i.  678 

б,  ii.  155  d ; Practical  aim  of,  J.  K.  M'Colloch 
on,  iii.  137  c,  367  a ; B.  Price  on,  iii.  188  c ; 
Primitive,  E.  Jones  on,  ii.  490  d ; first  Pro- 
fessorship of,  Naples  1754,  ii.  455  d \ Purpose 
of,  K.  G.  Kries  on,  ii.  513  c ; S.  Bead  on, 
iii.  266  6;  and  Eeligion,  A.  de  Villeneuve- 
Bargemont  on,  iii.  626  be ; W.  Eoscher  on 
theoretic  and  practical,  iii.  324  d ; divis.  by  J. 
B.  Say  into  prodn.,  distr.,  and  consumption, 
iL  156  6,  iii.  357  d ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  678  6c,  iii.  129 
6c  ; E.  P.  Smith  on,  iii.  425  a ; D.  Stewart  on, 
iii.  477  a ; J.  Tucker  on,  i.  732  d,  iii.  588  c ; 
Sir  T.  Twiss  on  hist,  of,  iii.  596  d,  597  a ; J.  P. 
Von  Bielfeld,  first  use  of  term  in  Ger.,  iii.  633 

c ; J.  Wilson  on,  iii.  669  d. P.E.,  Application 

of,  W.  Eoscher  on,  iii.  325  c. A priori : 

Cost  of  prodn.  theory,  iii.  146  d,  147  a ; 
Laissez-faire,  Doctrinaire  Sch.,  iii.  146  a ; 
Laissez-faire,  Manchester  Sch.,  iii.  146  6 ; 
State  control.  Collectivism,  iii.  146  6 ; State 
control,  Protn.,  iii.  146  6,  147  6 ; Wages 
fund  theory,  iii.  146  d.- — Historical : rel. 
of  econ.  to  Physical  sciences,  iii.  148  a;  W. 
Eoscher  on  extra -economic  factors  in  econ. 
quest.,  iii.  147  6c ; scope  of  State  control,  iii. 

147  d. Art  of  P.E.,  or  Applied  Econ.,  L 

44  a ; J.  E.  Cairnes  denied  independent 
existence  of,  iii.  130  c ; formerly  conceived  as 
part  of  Finances,  ii.  61  be,  iii.  137  6 ; rule  of 
Freedom,  iii.  133  c ; as  art  of  Gov.,  mod.  view, 
iii.  130  d,  131  a ; H.  Greeley  on,  ii.  258  6 ; 

J.  S.  Mill’s  attitude,  iii.  130  c. Ethics  and : 

Charity,  iii.  138  d ; in  department  of  Distr., 

i.  596  ed,  iii.  138  a ; theory  of  Fair  Price, 
iii.  138  6 ; theory  of  Liberty,  iii.  138  a ; 
P.  P.  Mercier  de  la  EivifcRE  on,  iii.  104  d, 

138  a;  Socialism,  iiL  138  c. Liberty: 

shortcomings  as  regards  Distr.,  iii.  137  c ; 

importance  as  regards  Prodn.,  iii.  137  c. 

P.E.,  Authorities  on,  iii.  149  d ■,  W. 

Whewell  on,  iii.  665  d. P.E.  and  Curr., 

Aristotle’s  theory,  iii.  143  c ; Dialogue 

Eryxias,  iii.  115  d,  116  a ; Fiduciary  syst.,  iii. 
143  d ; Free  Trade  deduced  fr.  nature  of 
money,  iii.  144  cd  ; Hard  money  syst.,  iii. 
143  d\  J.  Law  and  syst.  of  credit,  i.  452  c, 
732  a,  iii.  145  a ; Quantity  theory,  J.  Locke, 

ii.  635  d,  iii.  144  c. Precious  metals,  infl. 

of  scarcity  : on  Medvl.  econ.,  i.  85  a,  iii.  144  a ; 

on  Merc.  Syst.,  i.  85  ab,  iii.  144  a. P.E.  and 

Ethics,  A.  JoDRDiVN  on  rel.  to  sci.  of  Law,  ii. 
491  c ; T.  E.  Malthds  on  Population,  iii. 

145  c ; D.  Eicardo  on  Rent,  iii.  145  cd-, 

Wages  quest.,  iii.  139  a,  145  d,  146  a ; F.  A. 
Walker  on  Labour,  mobility  of,  iii.  145  d. 

Logic  and  P.E..  Art  dist.  fr.  Sci.,  iii.  139  6; 

J.  E.  Cairnes,  i.  202  a,  525  c ; idea  of  Cause, 
ii.  638  a,  iii.  140  c ; functions  of  Historical 


enquiry,  iii.  140  a ; W.  S.  Jevons,  ii.  475  d, 
476  a,  637  c-638  6 ; two  conceptions  of  Law, 

iii.  139  c;  J.  S.  Mill,  ii.  637  <7-638  6;  use  of 
terms  “Normal”  and  “Tendency,”  iii.  139  c- 
140  6;  E.  Whately,  ii.  637  c.  — P.E., 
Postulates  of,  W.  Bagehot  on,  transferability 
of  capital  and  labour,  iii.  148  cd  -,  Limitations 
to  use  of,  iii.  149  abc. P.E.  and  Psycho- 

logy, psychical  Conclusions,  iii.  141  a ; psycho- 
logical meth.  and  Consumption,  iii.  141  c ; 
Curr.  problem,  iii.  141  <7 ; assumed  psycho- 
logical Data,  iii.  140  <7  ; use  of  Historical  and 
Mathematical  Meth.,  iii.  142  cd  -,  Prodn. 
and  distr.,  iii.  142  a6  ; Value  and  exchange, 

iii.  141  <7. Science  of  P.E.,  Aristotle’s 

conception  of,  i.  53  <7,  279  <7,  280  a,  iii.  113  <7, 
143  ; regarded  by  W.  Bagehot  as  applicable 

only  to  advanced  societies,  i.  79  <7,  80  abd,  735  6, 

ii.  536  c,  747  a,  iii.  135  c<7,  277  cd ; extreme 
Deductive  view,  W.  N.  Senior,  iii.  134  a ; 
theory  of  Development,  iii.  136  cd  ; Econ. 
man,  iii.  133  c ; conn,  with  Ethics,  i.  597  a,  iii. 
137  <7-139  a,  145  c;  sci.  of  Exchanges,  E. 
Whately  and  H.  D.  Macleod  on,  i.  233  c,  735 
6,  iii.  663  <7,  664  a ; value  to  econ.  Historian,  iii. 
135  <7  ; necessity  of  Historical  Meth.,  iii.  135 
6,  142  c ; value  of  Hist,  in  study  of  mod.  pro- 
blems, iii.  136  abc  ; Humanist  conception  of  W. 
Eoscher,  iii.  143  c ; necessity  of  Inductive 
Meth.,  iii.  134  6-135  6;  W.  S.  Jevons  on 
mathematical  meth.,  ii.  476  be,  iii.  136  <7  ; 
Mathematical  Meth.,  scope  of,  iii.  137  a ; 
J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  763  c ; Moral  sci.,  of  society, 

iii.  368  6;  Non-moral  sci.,  P.  E.  Dove  on, 

i.  636  6 ; Progressive  char,  of,  iii.  143  ab, 
296  <7 ; W.  Eoscher  on  position  in  collective 
syst.  of  Sciences,  iii.  324  <7 ; separation  fr. 
Social  sci.  in  general,  difiBc.  of,  iii.  132  6c ; 

as  sci.  of  Society,  iii.  129  c,  130  <7,  131  a. 

Difiic.  of : fr.  Complexity  of  subject,  i.  304  c ; 

fr.  want  of  precise  Nomenclature,  i.  304  c. 

Sci.  of  Wealth  : J.  B.  Say  on,  iii.  129  <7  ; A. 

Smith  on,  i.  678  he,  iii.  129  be,  143  6. P.E., 

Sci.  and  Art  of,  J.  Bentham  on,  i.  131  <7  ; 
Compd.,  i.  58  <7-59  6,  iii.  132  <7,  133  a,  367 
6;  Dist.,  i.  678  <7,  iii.  139  6,  366  <7;  compd. 
in  rel.  to  Extra-econ.  elements  of  social  life, 
iii.  131  6,  132  a ; confused  by  Laissez  faii'e 
Sch.,  iii.  296  6,  367  a;  H.  Merivale  on, 

ii.  736  6 ; Meth.  of,  confusion  between,  iii. 
132  <7,  133  a ; joined  by  Janies  Mill,  iii.  129 
<7,  130  a ; separated  by  W.  N.  Senior,  iii.  130 
ab,  148  a. 

Poll-Taxes : Eng.,  i.  223  <7 ; Fr.,  capitation, 
i.  223  6 ; Graduated,  i.  224  6 ; A.  Smith  on, 

i.  224  a,  iii.  420  6 ; Spain,  i.  485  a,  ii.  372  <7, 
783  6. 

PoLLEXi'EN,  J. : on  Money,  iii.  151  a ; Trade, 

iii.  151  c ; Unproductive  consumption,  iii. 
151  be. 

Pool : i.  335  <7  ; and  Railway  traffic,  iii.  152  6c, 
257  a. 

Poor  Law : T.  Alcock  on,  i.  31  a ; W.  P. 
Alison  on,  i.  32  be  ; Allowance  syst.  of  1796, 
effects  on  labour,  rent,  and  wages,  i.  33  cd, 

ii.  208  <7,  iii.  156  c ; principles  of  Amendment, 

iii.  155  6c  ; J.  Bentham  on,  i.  131  c,  iii.  158  a ; 
Eng.,  Sir  E.  Chadwick  on,  i.  253  6,  iii.  156  <7. 
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158  a ; rel.  to  Charity,  i.  267  cd,  594  ai  ; R. 
Ddnninq  on,  i.  650  c ; Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on,  i.  277 
c,  679  cd,  iii.  156  c ; E.  G.  Geijee  on,  ii.  189  a; 
Guardians,  functions  of,  ii.  269  he ; M.  Long- 
field  on,  ii.  640  c ; T.  R.  Malthds  on,  it  669  a, 
670  d,  675  a-676  a;  Mod.  views,  iii.  157  d, 
179  c ; Sir  G.  Nicholls  and  reform  of,  iii.  20  be, 
158  ah  ; R.  Noeth  on,  iii.  25  a ; R.  Pashley 
on,  iii.  73  6c  ; and  Pauperism,  iii.  81  6 ; quest., 
action  of  W.  Pitt  on,  iii.  112  a ; movement  for 
Reform  in,  i.  736  6 ; general  Results,  iii.  153  be  ; 
Earl  of  Sheffield  on,  iii.  391  c ; J.  Townsend 
on,  iii.  553  cd ; Union,  iii.  599  cd> ; and  Vag- 
rancy, ii,  710  a,  725  cd,  iii.  605  c<7 ; in  Irel., 

Sir  J.  B.  Walsh  on,  iii.  655  d. Poor  Law, 

Administration  of,  Lax,  evils  of  out -door 
relief,  iii.  153  d,  154  cd ; Strict,  workhouse 

or  indoor  relief,  iii.  153  c?-154  c,  155  a. 

Poor  Law  Hist.,  Act  of  1834,  effects,  i.  11  d, 
13  a,  iii.  157  be ; Parish  syst.,  founded  on 
manor,  iii.  62  6,  155  d ; W.  N.  Senioe  and 
Sir  E.  Chadwick’s  plan  for  reform,  iii.  156  d, 
157  a ; Settlement,  Act  of  1662,  iii.  156  a ; 

growth  of  Workhouse  syst.,  iii.  156  6. 

Poor  Law,  Sc.,  Able  - bodied  and  impotent 
poor,  iii.  158  d,  169  a ; legal  Assessment, 
ui.  156  a,  159  d,  160  a ; Outdoor  relief  for 
impotent  poor,  iii.  160  6 ; Parochial  authorities, 
iii.  159  cd  ; Settlements,  iii.  159  6 ; licensed 

Vagrancy,  iii.  158  d. Settlement,  Poor 

Law,  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on,  iii.  156  c ; Hist., 
iii.  156  a,  387  rf-388  6 ; A.  Smith  on,  ii.  399  c, 
iii.  156  c ; A.  Young  on,  iii.  388  6. 

Poor  Relief : J.  Calvin’s  syst.,  i.  205  6 ; T. 
Chalmees’  syst.,  i.  255  6,  iii.  159  d ; Sir  J. 
Child  on,  i.  277  c,  679  d ; Diliic.  of,  i.  265  6, 
268  ab ; Divis.  of  Labour  appl.  to,  i.  266  d\ 
and  Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL,  i.  712  d ; 
H.  Fielding  on,  ii.  57  c ; T.  Fiemin  on,  ii. 
84  d ; Fr.  syst.,  i.  267  d ; Ger.  syst.,  i.  268  a ; 
M.  de  Giginta  on,  ii.  207  d ; Gilbert’s  Act, 
ii.  208  c,  iii.  156  6,  599  a,  673  6 ; R.  Haines  on, 

ii.  272  d ; Sir  M.  Hale  on,  ii.  273  6 ; C.  P.  de 
Heeeeea  on,  ii.  303  a ; small  quant,  of  Land 
let  out  as  substitute  for,  T.  Estcodet  on,  i.  755  6 ; 
power  of  Local  authorities,  i.  251  6;  M.Ldthke 
on,  ii.  653  6 ; J.  M‘Faelan  on,  ii.  658  a ; V. 
Maeulli  on,  ii.  704  a ; J.  Massie  on,  ii.  707  c ; 
J.  de  Medina  on,  ii.  723  c ; Organisation, 
necessity  of,  i.  266  d\  Overseers,  iii.  46  6 ; 
R.  Owen’s  scheme,  i.  364  cd,  iii.  51  a ; F.  Page 
on,  iii.  53  a ; Parish,  iii.  62  be,  155  d ; Princ. 
of,  i.  265  d-266c,  594  be  ; Public  assistance, 

iii.  240  a ; Rate  in  aid,  iii.  264  h ; T.  Re- 
naudot,  iii.  281  d ; Roundsman  syst.  iii. 
329  d ; T.  Rugoles  on,  iii.  332  d ; R.  Saunders 
on,  iii.  355  a ; J.  L.  Vives  on,  iii.  631  d ; 
effects  on  Wages,  i.  265  c ; B.  Ward  on,  iii. 
656  cd  ; Workhouse  syst,  iii.  154  b,  156  b, 

673  a-674  c. Poor  Relief  among  the  Jews 

of  En^,  Explanation  of  syst.,  iii.  160  c; 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  iii.  161  c-162  b ; 
liist.  of  Synagogue  syst.,  iii.  160  d ■ 161  c. 

Population : Ano.  and  mod.  tiino-s,  D.  Hume  on, 
i.  732  c.  733  c,  iii.  163  be  ; study  of,  as  dep.art- 
nient  of  econ.,  Arith.,  political,  i.  56  bd,  iii. 
163  a ; J.  Bentham  on,  i.  132  a ; G.  Berkeley 
on,  i.  135  5 ; G.  Botkeo  on,  i.  169  d,  iii.  163  c ; 


R.  Cantillon  on,  L 215  6 ; Checks  on,  T.  R.  ~ 
Malthus’  view  of,  i.  273  fe,  iL  668  d - 669  b,  ^ 
670  6,  iiL  164  d,  167  d ; Diminution,  causes  of.  ^ 
W.  Bell  on,  L 1 29  6 ; A Genoveki  on,  iL  » 

189  c? ; S.  Gray’s  theory',  J.  Lowe  on,  iL  IK 

646  b ; Growth  of,  rel.  to  Labour  quest.,  iiL  9 
168  c ; Law  of,  T.  Doubleday  on,  L 634  b,  S 
iii.  166  a;  T.  R.  Malthus’  doctr.  of,  L 57  5,  W 
242  c,  481  d,  658  b,  734  a,  757  b,  iL  195  d,  ■' 

218  b,  288  d,  472  c,  536  a,  668  d-  671  b,  iii.  .|t, 

145  c,  164  c,  165  a- 166  c,  168  c,  333  b,  344  b ; 

A Messedaglia  on,  iL  467  c ; G.  Obtes  on,  iL  3 
464  d,  iii.  44  ; WL  Paley  on,  iiL  55  cd ; 

Sir  W.  Petty  on,  iii.  101  b ; and  PhUanthropy, 
iii.  166  c;  Physiocrats  on,  iiL  105  a;  F. 

Place  on,  iii.  112  d,  165  c ; H Pufendobf  on,  t ^ 

iii.  241  c ; A.  Ressi  on,  iiL  295  a ; L Ricci  on,  ^ 

iii.  310  b ; Stationary,  in  Fr^  effects,  uL 
167  d-168  b,  467  b;  Sir  J.  Steuabt  on,  iiL  ' . 't 

475  d,  476  a;  depends  on  Subsistence,  F. 
Quesnay  and  A R.  J.  Tuegot  on,  uL  105  a,  i 

164  a ; W.  Temple  on,  iii.  529  db ; J.  1 

Tucker  on,  iii.  589  b ; Viricnlture,  G.  de  v 
Mohnari  on,  iiL  630  c ; F.  M.  A.  de  Voltajee 
on,  iii.  632  be ; as  source  of  Wealth,  T.  R.  : p 
de  SliEABEAU  on,  ii.  737  a,  776  a,  iiL  105  a; 
and  distr.  of  Wealth,  L.  Zucxxilo  on,  iiL 

691  c. Population,  Ger.  theory,  ISth  centy.,  • 

Cameralists,  ii.  198  d,  199  ab,  iiL  241  c;  t j 

favoured  Growth,  iL  189  d,  iiL  163  d ; A 1 

Lips,  ii.  609  b ; J.  W.  von  der  Lith,  iL  614  6. 

Population,  Movement  of,  i.  56  d,  57  a,  f ^ 

240  a,  241  c,  246  a ; and  Birth-rate,  L 150  rf  : * ’ 

and  Comfort,  stan.  of  i.  337  bd,  338  a ; and  > ^ 

Death-rate,  i.  498  b ; K Halley  on,  iL  276  d,  ; f 

411  c ; G.  King  on,  ii.  320  d,  506  a : and  ' 

Marriage  - rate,  ii.  701  b. Population,  r 

Reproduction  and  self-preservation,  H.  C.  # * 

Carey  on,  i.  226  b,  iii.  166  d ; W.  R.  Greg, 

iiL  166  c;  H.  Spencer,  iii.  166  d-167  d. \ i 

Statistics  of  Population,  iii,  162  6-163  o;  •’ 
M.  Messance  on,  ii.  737  a.  v ’ 

Populist  movement,  U.S.A. : state  control  of 
Railways,  iii.  169  d,  170  a ; free  coinage  of 
Silver,  iii.  169  d,  170  o6. 

Porphyry,  and  bi-lateral  Classifica.tion : iiL 
170  6. 

Positivism  : compd.  vith  Collectivism,  iii.  1 72  d ; 

A.  Comte’s  crit.  of  Deductive  economists,  L 
3S3  a,  iii.  I7l  c ; theory  of  Development,  iii. 

172  a,  432  6 ; functions  of  Entrepreneur,  iiL 
172  d ; services  of  P.E.  to  society,  iii.  171  d; 
industrial  Regtiln.,  iii.  172  o6  ; stm'y  of  Social 
sci.,  iii.  172  6 ; new  Spiritual  authority,  iii. 

172  c. 

Post  Office:  Ch.anges  since  1840,  iii.  175  6c; 
Contract  syst.,  18th  centy.,  iii.  174  6;  abu.se 
of  Fr.ankiug  privilege,  iii.  174  c ; Functions 
assumed  by,  19th  centy.,  ii.  538  a,  iii.  175  d, 

523  a ; Sir  R,  Hii.t.’s  reform  of,  1840,  ii.  306  c- 
307  6,  iii.  175  a ; Hist,  of,  16th  and  17th  centy., 
iii.  173  6-174  6 ; Mail  coaches,  iii.  174  c; 
Savings  banks,  i.  Ill  6c,  ii.  538  a,  iii.  175  d : 
Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  iii.  176  ab. 

Poverty  : dist.  fr.  Destitution,  iii.  152  d,  179  o6  ; 

D.  Diderot  on,  i.  578  d ; legally  dist.  fr. 
Pauperism,  iii.  81  a;  Sir  W.  Temple  on,  iii. 

528  c. Poverty,  Policy  of  State,  provision  of 
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means  of  Escape,  i.  594  he,  iii.  153  ai>,  179  d ; 

Laissez  faire,  iii.  153  a,  179  c. Poverty, 

Relief  of,  Gov.  protn.  of  weak,  iii.  179  d ; evils 
of  Poor  law,  iii.  179  c. 

Precious  Metals  : Econ.  conception  of,  iii.  181  c ; 
A.  von  Humboldt  on,  ii.  219  b,  340  a ; effects  of 
Influx,  16tli  cent}’.,  i.  86  b,  344  a,  ii.  298  c,  iii. 
455  b ; Platinum  coinage,  Russ.,  iii.  181  c ; 
Prodn.,  E.  Suess  on  future  of,  iii.  148  c,  441  a ; 
fluctuations  in  Ratio,  1873-97,  iii.  184  abc ; 
Scarcity,  medvl.,  infl.  of,  i.  85  a,  ii.  765  d,  iii. 
144  a ; Silver,  gradual  fall  in  value  of,  1492- 

1686,  iii.  182a- 183  a. Distr.  of  the  Precious 

Metals,  Agencies  affecting,  i.  605  d,  ii.  342  c ; 
and  improved  Banking  facilities,  i.  604  d ; 
Course  of,  i.  605  c ; aud  Prices,  i.  604  b ; D. 
Ricardo  on,  i.  604  ab Statistics,  i.  604  d- 

605  b. Precious  Metals,  Stable  rel.  of  gold 

and  silver,  Anc.  and  medvl.,  iii.  181  d ; 
Statistics  1687-1873,  iii.  183  J-184  a. 
Premium:  Agio,  in  Curr.,  i.  22  6,  iii.  185  c; 
Insurance,  ii.  413  c-415  c,  417  6-418  a,  iii. 
185  c ; Stk.  Ex.,  iii.  185  c. 

Prescription;  compd.  with  Custom,  iii.  186  d; 
efiects,  Eng.  law,  ii.  566  6 ; Pr.  law,  iii.  187  a ; 
Political  application  of,  ii.  566  d ; Roman  law, 

ii.  566  a ; Sc.  law,  iii.  187  be. 

Price,  B.  : on  herring  Brands,  i.  176  a,  iii.  188 
d ; Employer  and  workman,  identity  of  int., 

iii.  188  d ; P.  E.  , iii.  188  c ; Profit,  iii.  223  ab. 
Price,  R.  : on  Prison  reform,  ii.  334  d ; W. 

Pitt’s  Sinking  Fund,  ii.  235  6,  iii.  189  ac, 
405  d,  407  c ; vital  Statistics,  ii.  335  a,  416  6, 
iii.  163  d. 

Price  : and  Amount,  effect  of  supply  and  de- 
mand on,  iiL  492  d ; and  Cost  of  Prodn.,  i. 
394  c,  434  cd,  437  d,  iii.  140  c,  200  d ; in 
Cotton  trade,  rate  of  wages,  iii.  189  d ; A.  A. 
Cournot  on  variations  in,  i.  446  be ; Crisis-, 
luxury-,  monopoly-,  and  panic-,  iii.  201  6 ; 
illustr.  by  Curves,  i.  445  6,  574  6,  575  ed ; 
Def.  of,  iii.  189  d ; and  Demand,  i.  541  bed, 

ii.  582  d ; Demand-  and  supply-,  iii.  201  a, 
488  ed  ; of  Gold  and  silver,  iii.  189  d,  190  a ; 
and  deficient  Harvest,  C.  Davenant  on,  i.  484  c, 

iii.  498  6c ; Intemiational,  determining  con- 
ditions, ii.  452  6c  ; F.  M.  Paoano  on,  iii.  52  d ; 
G.  F.  Paonini  on,  iii.  53  6 ; Retail  and  whole- 
sale, iii.  201  a ; Satiety-,  iii.  354  c ; effect  of 
Surplus  on,  iii.  498  d,  499  a ; Theory  of,  iii. 
201  6 ; W.  T.  Thornton  on,  iii.  537  d ; rel.  to 

Value,  iii.  200  c. Fair  Price,  or  Justum 

Pretium,  St.  Antoninus  on,  i.  43  a ; St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  on,  i.  49  a,  ii.  500  c ; B.  Gas- 
parino  on,  ii.  187  6 ; H.  of  Lanoenstein  on, 
and  medvl.  doctr.  of  status,  ii.  500  c,  565  d ; G. 
Lupo  on,  ii.  652  a ; theory  of,  P.  E.  and  ethics, 
iii.  138  6 ; S.  Scaccia  on,  iii.  360  a ; School- 
men on,  i.  720  c,  ii.  500  c ; Use  of  term,  ii.  12  a ; 
M.  A.  M.  Venusti  on,  iii.  618  c. 

Prices:  and  Bimetallism,  i.  149  6 ; effects  of 
Black  Death,  iii.  190  d,  191  a;  effects  of 
Bounties,  i.  174  ab,  425  cd  ; E.  Burke  on 
causes  affecting,  i.  195  a;  and  Competition, 

S.  Clement  on,  i.  313  a;  of  Com  and  other 
coinmoditie.s,  W.  Fleetwood  on,  i.  731  d,  ii. 
89  6c ; infl.  of  Credit,  i.  452  d ; effect  of 
abundant  Curr.,  16th  centy.,  i.  86  6 ; and 


Custom,  i.  477  a ; aud  Distr.  of  precious 
metals,  i.  604  6 ; and  Equilibrium  of  supply 
and  demand,  i.  749  c,  iii.  200  a6  ; Fr.,  1201- 
1790,  statistics,  iii.  193  6c  ; General  remarks, 

1850- 96,  iii.  197  bd  ; Ger.,  1250-1748,  iii.  193 
d,  194  a ; in  Gold,  fall  in  since  1872,  i.  339  be  ; 
and  Gold  discoveries  of  16th  centy.,  i.  344  a, 

ii.  298  c ; Index  numbers  illustrating  changes 
in  19th  centy.,  iii.  192  d,  193  a,  194  bed,  196 
bd  ; fluctuations  in,  and  Inflation,  Great  Brit., 
1797-1819,  ii.  406  a6 ; Ital.,  1650-1799,  iii. 
194  a ; medvl.  in  Fr.,  C.  Leber  on,  ii.  588  a ; 

T.  R.  Malthus  on,  ii.  675  c ; eti'ect  of  Mono- 
poly, ii.  806  died,  iii.  201  6 ; S.  Pupendorp 
on,  iii.  241  c ; Prices,  Real  and  nominal,  iii. 
199  cd  ■,  effect  of  Rent  on,  iii.  284  d-285  6; 
of  Secs.,  effect  of  international  sales,  i.  50  6 ; 
efiect  of  Speculative  credit,  iii.  198  d,  199  a; 
of  Wheat,  fixed  by  cheapest  part  of  supply,  iii. 

147  a. Prices,  High,  T.  Attwood’s  theory, 

i.  67  6 ; C.  Bosanquet  on  causes  of,  18th  centy., 
i.  169  6 ; Forestallers  and  regrators,  i.  489 

6,  ii.  107  c,  696  c,  iii.  313  c. Prices,  Hist. 

of,  and  Corn  rents,  i.  426  c ; in  Greece  and 
Rome,  iii.  190  abc ; and  Manorial  accounts, 
i.  447  d ; Middle  Ages,  iii.  190  d ; T.  Tooke 

on,  iii.  548  d. Prices  and  Money,  variations 

in  Quant,  of,  iii.  198  6c,  199  6 ; changes  in 
Value  of,  1350-1750,  iii.  192  cd ; M.  E.  L. 

Walras’  scheme,  iii.  654  a. Prices,  Rise  of, 

D.  Graswinckel  on,  i.  656  cd  ; J.  A.  R.  von 
Helperich  on,  and  Gold  discoveries  of  16th 
centy.,  ii.  298  c ; and  functions  of  Money, 
Seigneur  de  Malestroit  on,  ii.  666  c ; 16th 

centy.,  iii.  191  ac. Prices,  Gov.  Reguln.  of. 

Assize  of  Bread  and  Beer,  i.  64  6,  ii.  589  c, 
687  d ; Assize  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
i.  64  d. Statistics  of  Prices,  Economist, 

1851- 97,  iii.  196  be  ; Hamburg  Bureau,  1851- 
91,  iii.  197  ac,  442  a6 ; J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  1261- 
1702,  iii.  191  bd  ; Mr.  Sauerbeck,  1846-96,  iii. 
196  d ; A.  Soetbeer’s  table,  iii.  441  tf-443  c; 

U. S.A.  Senate,  finance  committee,  1840-91,  iii. 
195(7, 196  a;  andWages,  1720-1898,  iii.  634a- 
637  d ; A.  Young,  1200-1800,  iii.  192  ab. 

Primogeniture,  derived  fr.  Feudalism : ii.  455 
6,  iii.  202  d,  668  6c. 

Prince-Smith,  J.,  founder  of  Ger.  Free  Trade 
party  : iii.  203  d. 

Prior,  T.  : on  Debasement  of  Coin,  Irek,  18th 
centy.,  iii.  204  d ; recommended  Irish  Mint, 

iii.  205  a. 

Prison  Labour : J.  Bentham  on,  iii.  207  d ; 
Competition  with  free  labour,  iii.  206  d,  207 
ab  ; in  Convict  prisons,  iii.  206  a ; disposal  of 
prisoners’  Earnings,  iii.  207 be  ; Hist,  and  effects, 
iii.  205  6c  ; on  Public  works,  iii.  207  a ; Short 
sentences,  diffic.  of,  iii.  206  6c ; State  control, 
contract,  and  lease,  iii.  205  d. 

Prison  Reform,  J.  Howard’s  : ii.  334  cd,  iii. 
205  c. 

Privateering  and  Decl.  of  Paris : i.  520  bd,  ii. 
700  6. 

Probabilities  : Calculus  of,  iii.  208  ab  ; M.  C.  de 
CoNDOROBT  on,  i.  387  a ; A.  Demoivrb  on,  i. 
545  c ; Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  on,  ii.  647  d. 
Procuration  by  signature  : Bill  of  exchange, 
iii.  209  a ; general  Mercantile  usage,  iii.  209  ab. 
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Production  : Agricultural,  causes  of  decrease  in, 

i.  50  a ; Complex  organisation  of,  iii.  215  b ; 
B.  B.  de  Condillac  on,  iii.  217  c ; grades  of, 
Consumers’  goods,  i.  392  a,  ii.  229  be,  iii. 
212  d ; Exchange  as  part  of,  i.  451  d ; of 
wealth,  T.  Hodgskin  on,  ii.  317  a ; from 
Land,  law  of  incr.  of,  J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  759  a ; 
Limiting  requisites,  iii.  215  c ; Margin  of,  ii. 
691  be  ; James  Mill  on,  iii.  213  c ; J.  B.  Sat 
on,  iii.  213  c ; State  interference  with,  i.  172  c. 
Agents  of  Prodn.,  Capital,  i.  21  c,  218  a, 

ii.  427  b,  iii.  214  bed  ; Enterprise,  iii.  214  d, 

215  a ; Labour,  i.  21  be,  iii.  214  ; Land,  i. 

21  be,  iii.  213  d,  214  a ; Limited,  and  rent  and 
wages,  i.  21  d ; incr.  in,  J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  762 
a ; Natural  agents,  i.  21  be,  219  6c  ; Negative 
Quantities,  iii.  14  d. ^Prodn.  and  Con- 

sumption, H.  H.  Gossen  on,  ii.  232  be ; Rel. 
between,  i.  393  c,  394  dbe,  ii.  757  a,  758  be,  iii. 

215  d,  377  c. Prodn.,  Instruments  of. 

Appropriation  of,  i.  47  be ; Goods  of  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  order,  i.  380  ab,  392  a,  393  6,  ii. 
172  6,  iii.  212  d,  216  6,  250  c ; J.  Rae  on,  iii. 
250  c. 

Produit  Net : H.  George  on,  iii.  222  c,  287  c ; 
L.  F.  de  Graslin  on,  ii.  255  d,  iii.  345  6 ; and 
Imp6t  unique,  ii.  372  6,  460  6,  iii.  222  6 ; 
Physiocrats’  theory  of,  iii.  105  d - 106  d, 
222  a ; P.  Qdesnay  on,  iii.  222  a,  247  a, 
345  6 ; and  theory  of  Rent,  iii.  222  6 ; J. 
N.  M.  G.  de  Saint  P^ravt  on,  iii.  345  6. 

Profit : Apportionment  of,  i.  221  d,  222  d ; J. 
E.  Cairnes  on  theory  of,  i.  202  d ; rel.  to 
Competition,  i.  601  6 ; T.  Be  Qdincey  on  rate 
of,  i.  569  c ; and  Earnings  of  Management, 

i.  667  ed  ; J.  R.  M'Culloch  on,  iii.  223  a ; T. 
R.  Malthds  on,  ii.  673  d,  iii.  223  a,  377  d ; 
Mrs.  Marcet  on,  ii.  690  c ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii. 
434  6,  757  a,  760  6,  iii.  223  a,  314  be  ; M.  de 
Montaigne  on,  and  loss  in  exchange,  ii.  808  6 ; 
Sir  G.  Ramsay  on,  iii.  260  ed ; compd.  with 
Rent,  i.  705  a ; Rent  of  ability  classed  under, 

iii.  285  d ; and  Residual  share  of  wages,  F. 
A.  Walker  on,  iii.  292  d,  293  a,  649  d ; D. 
Ricardo  on,  D.  Buchanan’s  crit.  of,  i.  184  a \ 
A.  Smith  on,  iii.  222  d ; F.  A.  Walker  ou,  i. 
439  6,  705  a,  735  c,  iii.  223  6. — Profit,  Ele- 
ments in,  Compensation  for  risk,  iii.  224  ed. 
314  6c;  Int.,  iii.  223  c- 224  a,  314  c;  reward 
for  Labour,  iii.  224  be,  314  c. 

Profit  Sharing : Arguments  for  and  against,  i. 
412  db,  iii.  225  o6,  226  6c  ; Firms  employing, 
iii.  225  c ; Hist,  in  Eng.,  i.  412  6,  iii.  2256-226  a : 
and  Industrial  Partnership,  i.  416o,419d, 

ii.  398  6,  iii.  226  be  ; E.-J.  Lkclairb’s  scheme, 
ii.  588  6-589  a,  iii.  225  6. 

Progress,  infl.  of,  on  Value  : Manufacture,  iii. 
227  c ; Minerals,  iii.  227  c ; Raw  m.aterials,  iii. 
227  ab  ; Services,  iii.  227  d ; and  exp.ansion 
of  Trade,  iii.  227  d. 

Promissory  Note,  compd.  with  Bill : i.  146  a, 
ii.  664  d,  iii.  228  6. 

Property:  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on,  i.  486;  Aris- 
totle’s defence  of,  i.  65  c,  iii.  231  6 ; J. 
Bentiiam  on,  iii.  232  a ; J.  P.  Brissot  dk 
Warville  on,  as  theft,  i.  180  cr,  ii.  819  d ; J. 
Calvin  s defence  of,  i.  204  d ; Canon  law  on, 
i.  212  a,  iii.  231  c ; form  of  Conveyiince,  i. 


408  a ; M.  Delfico  on,  absolute,  L 538  a ; 
Descent  of.  Sir  IL  Maine  on,  L 570  d ; Jj. 
Diderot  on,  i.  578  d,  579  a ; Divisibility  of, 
right,  iii.  230  c ; Eng.  law,  L 299  c ; Fathers, 
post-Constantinian,  on,  iL  39  a.  iiL  231  e ; H, 
Grotius  on,  i.  285  d,  ii.  266  c ; T.  Hobbes  on, 

iii.  104  c,  231  ed ; F.  Huet  on,  ii.  336  6 ; as 
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405  d,  406  a ; Princ.  of,  iii.  405  ab,  407  c ; 
superseded  by  Terminable  annuities  and 
conversion,  iii.  407  b ; N.  Vansittart’s, 
1813,  iii.  406  b,  612  a ; Sir  R.  Walpole’s, 
1716,  iii.  405  bed,  651  cd. 

SiSMONDi,  J.  C.  L.  S.  de  : on  Insurance,  State, 

ii.  419  c ; Int.  and  usury,  ii.  434  d ; Laissez 
faire,  i.  286  c,  iii.  408  d ; Personal  services, 

iii.  96  be ; Rapidity  of  circ.  of  money,  iii. 
261  c ; necessary  Wage,  iii.  408  cd. 

Sixteenth  centy. : Depopulation,  i.  552  be,  iii. 
455  a ; W.  Harrison  on  condition  of  Eng.,  ii. 
291  b ; effects  of  influx  of  Precious  metals, 
iii.  455  b. 

Slavery : Abolition  of,  19th  centy.,  i.  2 a ; 
Abolitionist,  i.  1 d ; St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on, 

i.  48  d;  Assiento  Treaty,  i.  62  d,  iii.  409  c, 
447  b ; Lord  Brougham  on,  i.  181  J ; J.  E. 
Cairnes  on,  i.  201  b,  202  b ; and  medvl. 
Church,  i.  281  a- 282  a;  anc.  City  based  on, 
i.  291  d ; T.  Clarkson  on,  i.  1 d,  303  b ; B. 
Edwards  on,  i.  682  a ; in  Eng.,  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  ii.  709  ab,  iii.  385  d ; Ephemerides  and 
abolition  of,  i.  125  b,  744  a ; post-Constantinian 
Fathers  on,  ii.  39  b ; Medvl.,  iii.  386  a ; 
Manumission  of  slaves,  Roman  law,  ii.  689 
c ; Mod.  hist,  of,  iii.  409  cd  ; Objections  to,  i. 
694  c,  iii.  410  ab ; anc.  Rome,  ii.  28  a,  iii. 
385  be ; J.  Stephen  on,  iii.  474  d ; J.  Swan 

on,  iii.  502  c. Emancipation  of  slaves,  H. 

Duncan  on,  i.  649  d ; Effects,  i.  694  c-695  c ; 
as  Religious  act,  i.  281  d. 

Smith,  Adam : on  Administration,  local,  i.  156 
d ; Advances,  1.  16  6;  Balance  of  trade,  i. 
87  d-88  6,  ii.  727  c,  iii.  416  ab ; infl.  on 
E.  Baumstark,  i.  126  a,  ii.  201  6 ; C.  B. 
Beccaria’s  anticipation  of,  i.  127  d,  ii.  464  a ; 
compd.  with  J.  Bbntham  as  philo.sopher,  i.  132 
d,  133  a ; on  Bounties,  i.  171  6,  173  6,  353  6, 
iii.  416  cd ; on  Cadastral  survey,  i.  200  6 ; 
Carrying  trade,  i.  228  d ; Coinage,  iii.  418 
d ; Colonial  empire,  i.  353  c,  iii.  417  6,  421  d, 
422  a ; old  Colonial  syst.,  i.  323  a,  329  6,  331 
c,  353  c,  iii.  421  d,  422  a ; Commercial 
treaties,  i.  353  6,  iii.  417  6;  Companies, 


trading,  i.  16  6,  18  ab,  iii.  418  d,  419  a ; Com- 
petition, i.  378  a,  ii.  525  d ; Consumption, 

i.  393  c ; Corn  laws,  i.  425  d,  iii.  416  d, 
417  a ; Corn  as  measure  of  value,  i.  562  d ; 
Cost  of  prodn.  and  value,  i.  434  d,  437  c, 
580  d,  763  ab ; Curr.,  i.  472  6;  Customs 
Duties,  iii.  420  d,  421  a ; Death.  Duties, 
i.  490  be,  iii.  420  c;  Debasement  of  Coin, 
i.  563  6 ; Debts,  public,  or  national,  i. 
507  a,  iii.  421  be  ; sparing  use  of  Definitions, 
i.  534  6 ; on  Distr.,  i.  595  cd,  603  a ; Draw- 
backs, i.  353  a,  640  6c,  iii.  416  c ; E.  Ind.  Co., 
iii.  417  d,  418  d;  Education  and  Endow- 
ments, i.  264  a,  713  c,  iii.  419  abe ; use  of 
Examples,  i.  758  6 ; on  Exchange,  i.  759  6 ; 
approved  of  Excise  scheme  of  Sir  R.  Walpole, 

i.  789  a,  iii.  652  6 ; Famine,  ii.  19  d ; Far- 
ming of  Taxes,  ii.  23  c,  33  c ; Fellow-feeling  as 
basis  of  morality,  ii.  814  a,  iii.  412  d,  413  a ; 
conn,  with  A.  Ferguson,  i.  733  6,  ii.  53  ab  ; on 
Finances,  i.  733d,  ii.  61  c,  626cd  ; Free  Trade, 

ii.  144  a,  148  a,  678  6,  iii.  415  c ; Free  Trade, 
Exceptions  to,  i.  352  d,  ii.  144  d ; infl.  on  Ger. 
Sch.,  ii.  200  d,  201  c ; on  Gilds,  i.  430  6 ; 
Gov.,  iii.  418  6c  ; S.  Gray’s  crit.  of,  ii.  257  d ; 
on  Gross  and  net,  ii.  264  cd,  iii.  222  6c,  iii. 
414  c ; Higgling  of  market,  ii.  304  d ; Hol- 
dings of  Land,  large,  ii.  322  d ; view  of  laissez 
faire,  and  Humanism,  ii.  339  a ; F.  Hutche- 
son’s anticipation  of,  ii.  347  a ; use  of  Hypo- 
thesis, explanatory,  ii.  350  c ; use  of  Induc- 
tive Meth.,  i.  734  a ; Infl.  of,  i.  734  a,  ii.  148 
a,  iii.  422  a ; on  Int.  and  usury,  ii.  433  abe ; 
compd.  with  I.  Kant,  ii.  501  c;  on  Kelp, 
Rent  of,  ii.  503  c ; on  Kind,  payments  in,  ii. 
504  d,  505  a ; on  Laissez  faire,  ii.  339  a,  535  6 ; 
Liberty,  iii.  413  d,  415  d,  418  6 ; J.  F.  E.  Lotz’ 
crit.  on,  ii.  645  a ; on  Luxury,  ii.  653  c,  654  a ; 
Minimum  of  subsistence,  ii.  769  6 ; Money, 

iii.  414  cd  ; Monopoly,  ii.  805  d,  806  a,  iii.  417 
c ; Morality,  theory  of,  compd.  with  J.  Ruskin’s, 

ii.  813  d ; A.  H.  MUller’s  crit.  of,  ii.  201  c, 

827  c ; Objections  urged  against,  iii.  422  6c ; Op- 
timism, econ.,  ii.  242  6,  iii.  38  c ; on  Peasant 
proprietors,  iii.  84  6 ; Personal  services,  iii. 
96  6,  218  a ; anticipated  by  E.  Philips,  iii.  102  d ; 
on  Physiocrats,  iii.  103  d,  418  a ; infl.  on  W. 
Pitt,  ii.  147  d,  148  a,  iii.  Ill  d ; discussed  by 
W.  Playfair,  iii.  1 1 6 d ; on  Poll  taxes,  i.  224  a ; 
on  settlement  syst..  Poor  Law,  ii.  399  c,  iii. 
156  c ; debt  to  Previous  writers,  iii.  422  ab  ; on 
Profit,  iii.  222  d ; Protn.,  iii.  235  ab,  415  d ; 
Public  works,  iii.  418  d ; Rent  of  land,  iii. 
287  bed,  413  d,  414  a ; Revenue,  i.  733  d,  iii. 
419  d ; crit.  by  Louis  A.  Say,  iii.  359  d ; on 
Self-int.  or  egoism,  i.  686  6,  iii.  38  c,  376  a, 
422  6c ; Silver,  value  of,  iii.  414  «6  ; F.  J.  H. 
von  Sodbn’s  crit.  of,  iii.  440  6 ; on  Stationary 
state,  iii.  466  c ; compd.  with  Sir  J.  Steuart, 
i.  733  d,  iii.  367  a,  475  6c  ; D.  Stewaiit’s  crit. 
of,  iii.  477  a ; on  Value  in  use  and  exchange, 
i.  763  ab,  iii.  413  6 ; Wages  and  profit,  natural 
rate  of,  iii.  413  c;  Wealth,  national,  iii.  413 
ab. A.  Smith  on  Capital,  Employment  of, 

iii.  415  a ; Fixed  and  floating  or  circulating, 
i.  16  6,  220  cd,  ii.  87  d,  iii.  414  c ; and  Stock, 

iii.  414  6c. A.  Smith  on  Labour,  ii.  516  6c  ; 

Divis.  of,  i.  409  6,  609  ab,  iii.  413  6 ; labour, 
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Mobility  of,  ii.  625  d ; Productive  and 
unproductive,  i.  358  a,  iii.  209  d,  217  d,  218 
«J,  414  d ; Skilled,  as  fixed  capital,  ii.  527  b ; 
as  source  of  Wealth,  iii.  145  b,  377  d,  413  b. 
A.  Smith  on  Navigation  Laws,  Com- 
mercial aspect,  iii.  11  a,  417  be  ; Naval  aspect, 

ii.  145  d,  iii.  10  c,  415  d. A.  Smith  on  P.E., 

Agricultural  syst.,  i.  27  c,  iii.  103  d,  417  d- 
418  b ; Commercial  or  Merc,  syst.,  i.  351  d- 
353  c,  733  d,  ii.  727  d,  iii.  415  c,  417  d\  as 

sci.  of  Wealth,  i.  678  be,  iii.  129  be,  143  b. 

A.  Smith  on  Taxation,  Capitation,  i.  224  a, 

iii.  420  d ; Classification  of,  iii.  520  a ; on 
Houses,  etc. , iii.  420  b ; Imperial,  iii.  421  e ; 
Indirect,  i.  352  d,  395  d,  396  ab,  iii.  420  d ; 
on  Land,  Tithes,  iii.  420  a ; Maxims  of, 
certainty,  convenience,  economy,  and  equality, 

i.  251  d,  435  a,  519  e,  ii.  53  b,  818  e,  iii.  419 
d,  518  b,  519  a ; on  Rent,  iii.  287  ed,  420  a. 

A.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Annotated  by 

J.  JOTCi;,  ii.  493c. Translated:  into  Danish, 

iii.  424  a ; Fr.,  by  G.  Garnier,  ii.  184  b,  782  c, 
iii.  210  a,  424  a ; Ger.,  by  C.  Garve,  ii.  186  a, 
201  c,  iii.  424  a ; Ital.,  iii.  424  a ; Buss.,  by 
N.  Politkoffski,  iii.  338  ed ; Span.,  by  J.  A. 
Ortiz,  iii.  44  d,  424  a,  451  be. 

Social  Contract : J.  Althdsius  on,  i.  36  c ; 
Doctr.  of,  ii.  501  d,  iii.  312  b,  427  6-428  6; 
T.  Hobbes  on,  ii.  350  d,  iii.  427  be,  428  a ; D. 
Hume  on,  i.  728  6 ; C.  Lemonnier  on,  ii.  593  b ; 

J.  Locke  on,  ii.  633  d,  iii.  427  c,  428  a ; Plato 
on,  iii.  114  a;  J.  J.  Rousseau  on,  ii.  350  d, 
633  d,  iii.  104  ae,  330  b,  427  d,  428  a ; Sir  W. 
Temple  on,  iii.  528  b ; C.  von  Wolff  on,  iii. 
671  b. 

Social  Science : iii.  367  d,  368  a,  428  b ; 18tb 
centy.,  iii.  428  c ; Imperfect  condition  of,  iii. 
431  ab  ; Organic  view,  iii.  429  be  ; PbUosopby 
of  lust.,  iii.  429  a ; part  of  moral  Sciences,  iii. 
367  d ; Scope  confined  to  one  aspect  of  life,  iii. 
429  d-430  b ; and  Statistical  Meth.,  iii.  431 

be. Social  Sci.,  or  Sociology ; term  invd.  by 

A.  Comte,  i.  383  a,  ii.  157  c,  310  d,  741  a,  iii. 
167  b,  172  a,  368  a,  428  c,  430  d ; A.  Ferguson, 

ii.  63  cd  ; G.  D.  Eomagnosi,  iii.  321  a. 
Socialism : Aims  of,  iii.  432  a ; compd.  with 

Anarchism,  iii.  431  d ; Au.stria,  iii.  433  d, 
434  a ; Belgium,  iii.  434  d,  435  a;  J.  F.  Brat, 

i.  177  6c;  Christian,  i.  280  a,  735  a,  ii.  336 
6c,  507  be,  715  ab,  iii.  12  6,  86  c,  371  d ; or 
Collectivism,  i.  320  ed,  iii.  431  d ; compd. 
with  Communism,  i.  366  c,  598  a,  ii.  125  d, 

iii.  232  be  ; and  Distr.,  i.  698  a- 699  6,  606  6 ; 
and  Dutch  Sch.,  i.  658  cd ; Encyclical  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  i.  284  cd,  712  c ; J.  G.  Fichte, 

ii.  56  a,  203  d,  419  c,  602  6,  iii.  312  6 ; Fr., 

iii.  434  be  ; Ger.  political,  infl.  of  G.  W.  F. 

Hegel  on,  ii.  203  d,  296  cd,  502  6,  705  cd,  iii. 
21  cd  ; view  of  Int.  and  usury,  based  on  D. 
Ricardo  and  A.  Smith,  ii.  434  d ; C.  Jannet 
on,  ii.  472  a ; F.  A.  Lange  on,  ii.  665  6 ; 

P.  Leroux  on,  ii.  157  6,  595  d,  iii.  431  c; 

K.  Marlo  (K.  G.  Winkelblech),  ii.  419  c, 

699  a ; compd.  with  Merc.  Syst.,  iL  727  6 ; 

compd.  in  number  with  Military  force  of  Eur., 
iii.  435  cd  ; compd.  with  Nihilism,  iii.  22  c ; 
points  Overlooked  by,  ii.  618  d,  iii.  232  d,  436 
a ; R.  Owen,  iii.  48  c ; and  P.E.  and  ethics. 


iii.  138  c ; and  Population,  T.  R.  Malthue' 
doctr.  of,  iii,  168  c ; and  Property,  iii  232  cd  : 
and  Protn.,  C.  B.  di  Cavour  on,  L 236  d,  257  a ; 
and  Right  to  Labour,  uL  312  cd,  432  c;  mo»L, 
J.  J.  Rousseau’s  reL  to,  iii  232  a,  330  d ; C. 
H.  de  St.  Simon  conn,  with,  iL  157  a,  iiL  347  a, 
432  6 ; Switz.,  iiL  434  6 ; U.K,  and  Colonies, 
iii..  435  a;  U.S.A,  iii.  435  6c;  anticipated  by 

J.  Vanderlint,  iiL  611  6. Socialiste  of  the 

Chair,  Ger.,  iL  203  c,  419  d,  472  a ; A.  von 
Held  on,  iL  297  d,  298  6 ; Historical  Sch., 
synonym  for,  ii.  312  c ; and  Insurance,  state, 
in  Ger.,  ii.  419  d,  420  a,  iiL  437  6 ; compd. 
with  Ital.  Sch.,  iL  464  c ; compd.  with 
Laissez  faire  Sch.,  iiL  438  a,  451  d ; £. 
de  Lavelete,  ii.  574  d,  575  a;  E.  Nasse. 
iii.  1 be ; compd.  with  Scientific  socialists,  iiL 
438  a ; and  Socialism,  state,  iiL  437  6,  438  6. 

Socialism,  Scientific,  and  International 

working  men’s  Assoc.,  L 361  d,  iL  453  a, 
iii.  433  be  ; and  Labour  as  measure  of  value, 
iii.  432  d ; F.  Lassalle,  i.  337  d,  iL  204  6, 
419  c,  568  c,  769  d,  iiL  318  a,  432  d,  433  6 ; 
B.  Malon,  ii.  159  cd,  667  ab,  iiL  433  o6, 
434  c ; H.  K.  hlARX,  L 735  a,  763  c,  ii.  204  a, 
317  6,  452  d,  568  c,  689  6,  706  a,  iiL  432  d ; 

K.  J.  Rodbertus  on,  iL  204  6,  434  d,  706  a, 
iii.  316  d,  433  6 ; Compd.  with  Socialists  of 
the  Chair,  iii.  438  a;  doctr.  of  Surplus 
value,  iL  204  a,  iii.  432  d,  536  d,  610  6 ; 
Tchemychevski,  iii.  340  d ; Wages,  “ Iron 
Law”  of,  i.  337  d,  iL  17  d,  157  6,  204  6, 
567  d,  iii.  432  d. — Socialism,  State,  J.  J.  L. 
Blanc  and  Ateliers  Nationaux,  L 66  6,  154 
6,  iii.  432  c ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  763  a,  iiL  437 
6 ; and  Municipal  gov.,  iii.  437  c ; G H. 
Pearson,  iii.  83  a ; and  democracy.  Leon  Sat 
on,  iii.  359  be  ; and  Socialists  of  the  Chair, 
iii.  437  6,  438  6 ; Theory  and  practice  of,  iiL 
436  d,  437  a. 

Society : Aristotle  on  origin  of,  i.  55  abc,  iiL 
114  a ; J.  F.  Brat  on  jnt.-stk.  modification  of, 

i.  177  6c ; I.  Kant  on,  ii.  501  d ; B.  Mande- 
viLLE  on,  ii.  682  d ; primitive,  J.  Millar  on, 

ii.  764  ab\  Physiocrats,  theory  of,  iii.  104  c ; 
Robert  Vaughan  on  functions  of,  iii.  613  d; 

G.  Vico  on  hist,  of,  iii.  620  d. Society, 

Development  of,  G.  W.  F.  Hegel  on,  ii. 
296  c ; H.  K.  Marx  on,  ii.  705  d ; K.  J.  Rod- 

BERTUS  on,  iii.  317  a. ^Society,  Organic  view 

of,  rel.  to  Historical  Meth.,  i.  675  d,  ii.  309  e; 
A.  H.  Muller  on,  ii.  827  c ; and  Social  sci.. 

iii.  429  6. 

Soktbeer,  a.  : on  future  of  Gold  prodn.,  ii.  226  a, 
iii.  441  a ; Index  numbers,  iii.  442  d ; gold 
Monometallism,  ii.  786  cd,  iii.  440  d. — 
Soetbeer’s  table  of  Prices,  iii.  441  d-443  c; 
based  on  Hamburg  table,  iii.  442  ab. 
Solidarity:  A.  Comte  on,  i.  383  a,  iii.  444  6 ; 
opposed  to  Individualism,  iii.  104  d,  445  ab ; 
P.  Leroux  on,  ii.  157  6 ; Objections  to  doctr.. 
iii.  444  cd ; in  Primitive  society,  iii.  444  d, 
445  a;  C.  SECBkTAN  on,  iii.  371  d,  444  d. 
South  Sea  Co. : i.  182  be,  271  6,  330  6,  iii.  295  c, 
418  d,  447  0-448  6 ; and  reduction  of  National 

debt,  i.  404  c,  iii.  447  cd. S.  Sea  Bubble,  i. 

183  a,  iii.  295  c,  447  d ; and  J.  Aislabie,  i. 
30  c. 
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Sovereign  : iii.  448  c ; Abrasion  of,  i.  2 c,  548  d. 
Sovereignty  : Internal  and.  external,  iii.  448  d ; 

Legal  and  political,  iii.  449  a. 

Spanish  Sch.  of  P.E. : Politicos  on  Depopula- 
tion, iii.  450  he ; Finances,  iii.  452  b ; and 
Gresham’s  law,  iii.  450  ab  ; on  Laissez  faire, 

ii.  120  d,  iii.  451  cd  ; Merc.  Syst.,  iii.  450  d ; 
P.E.  and  Ethics,  iii.  451  d ; Relativity,  iii. 
452  a ; Single  Tax,  hi.  451  ab ; Taxation, 

Span.,  iii.  449  cd ; Vagrancy,  iii.  450  c. 

Span.  Sch.,  and  Spain,  causes  of  econ.  Decline, 
hi.  449  bed ; econ.  policy,  E.  de  Larruga  on, 
h.  567  be  ; decline  in  18th  centy.,  S.  de  Moncada 
on,  h.  783  ab  ; industry,  D.  de  Olivares  on, 

hi.  35  b. Econ.  reform ; J.  de  Uztariz  on, 

ih.  604  be  ; B.  Ward  on,  iii.  656  be. 

Spexce,  T.,  on  Land,  nationalisation  of : i. 
736  a,  ih.  453  c. 

Stamp  Duties  on  Bill  of  Exchange  : i.  143  d, 

h.  64  c,  65  d,  hi.  456  b,  523  c. 

Standard  of  value : Alternative,  i.  35  d ; 

Appreciation  of,  i.  45  b. 

Staple : i.  16  c,  342  b,  721  c,  722  c,  723  b,  ii. 
403  c ; Advantage  of,  13th  and  14th  centy., 

i.  374  a,  h.  146  d,  147  a ; merchants  of, 
king’s  Bankers,  ii.  730  b,  hi.  462  a ; importance 
of  Calai^  i.  16  c,  374  d,  722  a,  ii.  604  be, 
731  a,  ih.  462  abed ; causes  of  Decline,  i. 
375  ab,  hi.  462  bed  ; and  Gov.  reguln.  of 
Industry,  iL  240  a;  courts  of,  and  medvl. 
Law  merchant,  i.  374  b,  ii.  579  a,  hi.  461  d ; 
exemptions  fr..  Licenses  to  wool  merchants, 

h.  604  be;  defended  by  6.  de  Maltnes,  i. 
723  be;  and  Merchant  Adventurers’  Co., 

i.  16  d,  17  a,  375  ab,  725  d,  iii.  462  bed; 
and  Merchants,  medvl.,  i.  374  b,  ii.  730  a- 
731  a,  iii.  275  c;  defended  by  T.  Milles,  i. 
722  c ; Ordinance  of,  h.  146  d,  581  a,  hi.  461 
c,  560  b ; source  of  Revenue,  ih.  461  c ; 
Towns,  hist,  of,  hi.  460  d-461  d ; and  Trade, 
foreign,  reguln.  of,  medvl.,  iii.  560  b ; and 
Woollen  trade,  iii.  460  d-462  d. 

State : State  Control,  E.  Burke  on  princ.  of,  i. 
195  b ; and  laissez  faire,  J.  E.  Cairnes  on, 
i.  194  c ; dist.  fr.  state  management,  W.  S. 
Jevons  on,  ii.  477  a ; K.  Marlo  (K.  G. 
Winkelblech)  on,  ii.  698  d ; Necessity  of,  i. 

194  ab. State,  Econ.  functions  of,  i.  10  a, 

14  a,  iii.  147  d ; A.  Jourdan  on,  ii.  491  b ; 
R.  von  Mohl  on,  ii.  779  d. State  Inter- 

ference, and  Dutch  Sch.,  i.  658  c;  G.  G. 
Marogna  on,  ii.  699  c;  G.  D.  Romagnosi  on, 

iii.  321  c. 

State  Notes:  Coin  receipts,  iii.  464  b;  Con- 
vertible, hi.  465  abc ; Exchequer  Bill,  iii. 
464  a ; Inconvertible,  iii.  464  cd ; Int.- 
beariug.hi.  465  a;  Vales  reales,  1780,  iii.  606  b. 
Statics,  social,  and  social  Dynamics : A. 
Comte  on,  i.  383  a,  ii.  310  d,  iii.  465  d ; and 
Historical  Meth.,  ii.  308  d,  ih.  466  b;  J.  S. 
Mill  on,  iii.  466  a. 

Stationary  Staten  T.  Chalmers  on,  i.  256  c, 
iii.  466  d ; J.  R.  M'Cdlloch  on,  iii.  466  d ; 
James  Mill  on,  iii.  466  c ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii. 
762  b,  iii.  466  d ; Mod.  views,  iii.  467  ab  ; D. 
Ricardo  on,  iii.  466  d ; A.  Smith  on,  iii.  466  c. 
Statistical  Meth. : iii.  467  5-469  b ; and  Social 
sci.,  hi.  431  be. 


Statistics : G.  Achenwall  and,  i.  8 a,  ii.  199  c, 
iii.  363  c;  sci.  of,  and  Ai'ith.,  political,  i. 
56  b ; use  of  Average,  i.  74  be,  iii.  468  d ; and 
C.  Babbage,  i.  75  b ; C.  Besold  on  functions 
of,  i.  135  d;  T.  H.  Buckle  on,  i.  185  a ; 17th 
centy.,  E.  Chamberlayne’s  Angliae  Noiitia,  i. 
256  d;  use  of  Chorogram,  i.  279  c;  use  of 
Chronogi’am  and  Hexogram,  i.  287  b ; Col- 
lection _of,  iii.  467  c ; and  Demography,  i. 
545  ab  ; Error,  law  of,  i.  751  b;  Prussian 
official,  J.  G.  Hoffmann  on,  ii.  318  be ; of 
Florentine  population,  18th  centy.,  M.  Lastri 
on,  ii.  569  a ; Laws  of,  limits  to,  hi.  469  b, 

470  ab ; A.  F.  LUder  on,  ii.  649  c ; econ.,  rel. 
of  to  scientific  Method,  ii.  743  a;  E.  Morpurgo 
on,  ii.  821  a ; C.  Oliphant’s  law  of  sickness, 
iii.  35  a ; Physical,  F.  P.  Dufau  on,  i.  648  e ; 
of  Population,  G.  King  on,  ii.  320  d,  505  cd ; 
G.  R.  Porter  on,  hi.  170  d ; and  theory  of 
Probability,  M.  C.  de  Condorcet  on,  i.  387  a ; 
G.  von  Rumelin  on,  iii.  333  a ; M.  Schmeitzel 
on,  ii.  199  be,  ih.  363  c ; as  Sci.  of  things,  iii. 

469  cd. Statistics,  Meth.  of.  Analysis  of 

returns,  iii.  468  be  ; use  and  misuse  of  Average, 
i.  74  be,  ii.  386  d,  718  c,  iii.  468  d ; diffic.  of 
Classification,  ih.  467  d-  4685  ; use  of  Curves, 
i.  474c;  rel.  between  social  Phenomena, hi.  468 d, 

469  a,  470  ab. Statistics,  Vital,  A.  Depar- 

ciEUX  on,  i.  549  d ; W.  Farr  on,  i.  239  5,  497  d, 
790  5,  ii.  34  a,  718  c ; J.  Geaunt,  ii.  257  5 ; 
Carlisle  tables,  J.  Hetsham  and  J.  Milne  on, 
i.  242  c,  ii.  304  a,  764  d. 

Statutes  : Acton  Burnell,  or  Statute  of  Mer- 
chants, i.  342  a,  ii.  581  a,  730  5,  iii.  470  c- 

471  5,  560  a;  Apprenticeship,  i.  45  d-47  a, 
318  d,  430  a,  ii.  4 d,  136  a,  241  ab,  530  cd, 
591  5,  hi.  563  c ; Arbitration,  i.  51  d ; Distr.^ 

i.  603  cd  ; Enclosures,  i.  24  6,  711  d ; Enrol- 
ments, h.  554  d ; Gilbert’s  Act,  h.  208  cd, 
iii.  156  5,  599  a,  673  5 ; Gloucester,  ii.  687  5 ; 
of  1463  on  Imports,  i.  343  c ; Labourers,  i. 
28  c,  552  5,  ii.  240  5,  629  a,  591  c,  709  d ; 
Merton,  i.  359  d,  710  a,  ii.  700  d,  736  c ; 
Mortmain,  de  viris  religiosis,  h.  825  a,  iii.  248  5, 
601 5 ; Poor  Law  of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  530  5 ; Poor 
Law  of  Elizabeth,  h.  591  d,  iii.  156  a ; Poy- 
nings’  Act,  iii.  180  cd  ; Provisors,  iii.  238  d, 
239  a ; Settlement  Act  of  1662,  iii.  156  ab,  387 
d ; Ordinance  of  the  Staple,  ii.  146  d,  581  a, 
ih.  461  c,  560  5;  Thellusson  Act,  iii.  95d,  387c, 
532  d ; Uses,  iii.  95  c,  387  ab,  601  a ; Vagrants, 

ii.  530  d,  iii.  388  a;  Westminster  1.,  1275,  ii.  511 
d,  696  c ; Westminster  II.,  128.5,  de  donis  con- 
dicionalibus,  i.  359  d,  710  a,  738  d,  iii.  95  c, 
387a ; Westminster  III.,  1290,  Quia  Emptores, 
i.  5445,  ii.  138  5,  330  5,  511  5,  iii.  248  abc,  484  c ; 
Winchester,  ii.  609  d,  696  c. 

Steelyard  and  Hanseatic  League:  i.  17  bed, 
373  d,  669  a,  ii.  284  ad,  286  a,  ih.  471  d. 

Stein,  H.  F.  K.,  Freiherr  vom : and  Freedom  in 
Ger.,  ii.  191  a,  iii.  472  c ; and  sale  of  Land, 

iii.  473  c ; Municipal  gov.  act,  illustr.  by 
Berlin,  ii.  834  d-836  c;  abolition  of  restrns. 
on  Occupations,  i.  431  d,  432  a,  iii.  473  c ; 
legist  of,  and  H.  T.  von  ScHON,  hi.  364  ab  ; 
abolition  of  Serfdom,  ii.  28  5,  iii.  473  5. 

Steuaht,  Sir  J. : on  Balance  of  Trade,  i.  87  5, 
iii.  476  a ; Banking,  ih.  476  a;  Ideal  Money, 
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Ind.,  ii.  353  a,  795  be ; Merc.  Syst.,  i.  733  d, 
iii.  129  a,  475  d: ; Population,  iii.  475  d,  476 
a ; Relativity,  iii.  475  c ; compd.  with  A. 
Smith,  i.  733  d,  iii.  367  a,  475  be ; on  Taxa- 
tion, iii.  476  ab. 

Stewart,  D.  : on  scope  of  P.E.,  iii.  477  a ; crit. 
of  A.  Smith,  iii.  477  a. 

Stirling,  P.  J.  : on  discoveries  of  Gold,  iii. 

477  d,  478  a ; Trade,  iii.  477  d. 

Stock  Exchange ; Account,  i.  6 d ; Arbitrage, 

i.  50  b,  ii.  449  d ; Assignee,  i.  64  a ; Back- 
wardation, i.  78  6, 127  6, 396c;  Bear,  i.  1 27 6 ; 
Bearer  (secs.),  i.  127  6;  Bond,  i.  163  c; 
Broker,  i.  181  a ; Bull,  i.  190  d ; Buying  in, 
i.  196  d ; Call,  i.  203  c,  ii.  175  6,  iii.  39  a, 
121  d,  242  c,  542  a ; Carrying  over,  i.  228  d ; 
Cash,  sale  for,  i.  231  c ; Cedula,  i.  237  d ; 
Change  (Agents  de),  Fr.  legist,  L 262  a ; 
and  Clearing  syst.,  i.  310  6,  487  a ; Consols, 
i.  390  c ; Continuation  or  Contango,  i.  127 
6,  396  c ; Contract  note,  i.  402  d ; Corner,  i. 
427  Cl ; Cum  dividend,  i.  472  a ; Dealer,  i. 
486  d ; Dearness,  i.  489  c;  Deferred  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  i.  533  a,  607  6;  Delivery,  Good, 

i.  539  6,  ii.  228  6 ; Discount,  i.  590  d,  591 
a ; Discount,  escompte  on  Fr.  bourse,  i.  590 
.c  ; Drawing,  i.  640  d ; Ex.  All,  i.  758  a ; 
Ex.  Dividend,  i.  789  6 ; Ex.  Drawing,  i 
789  6 ; Ex.  New,  i.  790  a ; Forestall,  ii. 
107  6 ; Futures,  ii.  175  6,  iii.  212  be  ; Gaming 
Contracts,  ii.  181  cef ; International  secs., 

ii.  449  6 ; Jobber,  ii.  484  c ; Making-up,  ii. 
664  d,  665  a ; Market,  ii.  697  a ; Middle 
Price,  ii.  754  6 ; and  Money  market,  ii.  797 
a ; Notes  bought  and  sold,  iii.  26  c ; 
Options,  i.  203  c,  ii.  175  6,  iii.  39  a,  121  d, 
212  c,  242  c-243  c,  541  d\  Par,  iii.  59  6; 
Polegraphy  and  operations  on,  iii.  120  6-124 
■a ; Premium,  iii.  185  c ; Prime  on.  Fr. 
bourse,  iii.  201  c ; Prospectus,  iii.  233  c ; 
Put.,  i.  203  c,  ii.  175  6,  iii.  39  a,  121  d,  242  c, 
542  a ; Quotation,  iii.  249  6 ; Settling  day, 

iii.  389  be  ; Time  bargains,  iii.  541  c,  542  6. 
Exchange,  Stock,  London,  Administra- 
tion, i.  769  d\  Foundation,  i.  182  6 ; Hist.,  i. 

769  c ; Position,  i.  768  be. Exchange, 

Stock,  Provincial,  Business,  i.  770  c ; Organi- 
sation, i.  770  ab. 

•Stockbroking,  legist  on,  1696  : i.  182  6. 

Storch,  H.  F.  von : on  Historical  Meth.,  iii. 

479  be  ; Serf  in  Russ.,  iii.  479  6. 

Strikes : Causes,  iii.  480  d,  481  a ; compd.  with 
Lock-out,  ii.  631  ab  ; Loss  resulting  fr.,  ii. 
518  6,  iii.  480  c ; Restrns.  on  Labour,  ii. 
537  a,  iii.  297  d,  298  a ; ami  Trade  Unions, 
iii.  565  o6,  572  ab. Strikes,  Legist  on,  iii. 

480  be,  481  ed  ; and  Blackleg,  i.  153  be. 
Stroinoffskt  Count  V.,  Ru.ss.  follower  of  Physio- 
crats ; iii.  339  a. 

Sub-contract : Ai'tisan  contractor,  iii.  483  c ; 
•T.  M.  Cairnks  on,  iii.  483  d ; Middlem.an,  iii. 
483  6 ; and  Sweating,  iii.  484  ab,  503  abc. 
Substitution,  law  of:  it  168 rf,  584a,  iit  1406, 
278  d. 

Sugar  bounties,  Austria,  Fr.  and  Ger. : i.  172  6, 
173  6-174  c. 

:SuoDKN,  M.  B.,  Baron  St.  Leon.ar<ts  : on  Annuity, 
iit  486  6 ; Int.  and  usury,  iit  486  6. 


Sully,  M.  de  B.,  Due  de : autieijiatioD  of  ' It 
Physiocrats,  iit  486  c ; reform  of  Taxation  ■ * 
in  Fr.,  iii.  486  d.  ' •.) 

Sumptuary  laws:  and  Luxury,  iit  467  ab; 
and  Protn.,  ii.  241  e,  iit  467  cd ; and  Trade,  ' 
foreign,  reguln.  o^  medvt,  iit  501  a. 

Supply : Conditions  of)  iit  488  be  ; Variations  in 
returns,  iii.  489  o6.— -Supply  and  Demand, 
AJtemative  and  competitive,  iiL  494  ad,  495 
al  -d ; illustr.  by  Curves,  t 540  d,  542  hoi, 

575  a,  576  a,  it  473  he,  iit  489  6,  492  c, 

497  d,  498  a ; law  of  Dimin.  Utility,  iit  490  * 

cd ; Distr.  and  Exchange,  iit  496  a ; law  of 
Efficiency,  iii.  491  a;  Equilibrium  of)  t 749  V 
6,  761  c,  ii.  428  6,  iit  490  d,  493  a- 494  a ; law  % 
of  Increasing  disutiRty,  iit  490  cd ; Inter- 
dependence of,  i.  540  a ; Joint  and  comple- 
mentarj",  iii.  494  aJbed,  495  d ; Laws  of)  t 
541  a,  it  582  d,  584  6,  iit  279  a ; effect  on 
Price  and  amount,  iit  492  d ; Producers’  Rent, 

iii.  496  a. Supply  and  Demand,  measure 

of,  Capital  and  rate  of  Int.,  iii.  491  d-492  6 ; 
Money  and  price,  iit  491 6c  ; Services,  491  6. 

Supply,  Parly.,  Appropriation  Act,  i.  782 

d,  iii.  497  c ; Committee  of,  t 783  6,  it  798  d, 
iii.  496  c ; annual,  and  Consolidated  fund, 
t 389  d,  782  o6  ; Estimates,  t 7o2  6c,  iit  496 
d ; Motions  and  Resolutions,  iit  497  a ; and 
Taxation,  t 783  6,  iit  497  6;  Ways  and 
means,  committee  of,  i.  783  6,  iit  497  6. — 
Supply-Price,  of  Commodity,  iit  201  a,  4 88 
cd ; Components  of,  iit  489  6c ; and  Rent, 
agricultural,  iii.  489  c-490  6. 

Surplus : Econ.  conception  o^  iit  499  d ; 
Surplus  Value,  H.  K.  Marx  on,  it  204  a.  iit 

432  d,  536  d,  610  6. Surplus,  effect  on  Price, 

iii.  498  d,  499  a ; W.  S.  Jevons’  formula  for 
price  of  corn,  iii.  4986c ; Mathematical  Ulustn. 
of,  iit  499  ab. 

Surrey  Canal  Co. : t 612  c,  615  c. 

Survey,  cadastral : for  Financial  purposes,  Fr., 
i.  200  6,  iii.  512  c,  520  d ; Sir  A.  Fitzher- 
BERT  on,  it  86  cd ; A.  Messed.iglia  on,  ii. 

467  d ; Ordnance,  i.  200  a ; A.  Smith  on,  t 
200  6. 

Survival  of  the  fittest : Physical,  t 481  d,  iii. 

500  ab  ; Social,  i.  482  a,  iit  500  cd. 

Suspension  of  specie  payments:  Eng.,  1797- 
1819,  i.  92  6,  315  d,  it  121  d,  iii.  501  abc: 

Fr.,  1848,  1870,  t 98  6,  it  793  o ; U.a.4.,  1861- 
1878,  iit  501  c-502  a. 

Swan,  J.  : on  Note  syst.  based  on  Land,  iii. 

502  d ; Slavery,  iii.  502  c. 

Sweating : and  Domestic  syst.  of  Industrj% 
i.  630  d;  Legist  on,  iii.  5*03  d-504  6;  and 
Sub -contract,  iit  484  ab.  503  o6c, 

SwiiT,  J. : imitated  by  F.  Bastiat  (see  t 123  6c), 
iii.  504  c ; Drapier’s  letters  and  W.  Wood’s 
patent,  t 639  d,  732  a,  ii.  795  6,  iii.  19  c,  505  abed, 

652  c,  672  d ; on  econ.  Fallacies,  iit  504  cd ; 
rate  of  Int.,  iii.  504  d. 

Syndicate : i.  335  d,  iii.  506  6 ; Fr.  Copper,  t 
488  d ; workmen’s,  F.  F.  La  Farelle  on,  it 
532  be. 

Synthe.sis  and  Synthetic  meth. : iii.  506  d ; 
compd.  with  Analjd,ical,  t 38  cd,  it  744  6^ 
iii.  607  abc  ; compd.  with  Deductive,  iit  607 
abc. 
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Tabular  Stan. : and  Deferred  Payments,  i.  I 
532  d,  ii.  794  ab,  iii.  509  6 ; Sir  G.  Eveljm  on, 
iii.  509  bd,  510  a ; \V.  S.  Jevons  on,  i.  472  b, 
532  d,  ii.  476  c,  iii.  509  b,  510  c-511  a;  J. 
Lowe  on,  ii.  646  b,  iii.  509  bd  ; Mod.  views,  ii. 
380  c,  iii.  511  abc  ■,  G.  R.  Portek  on,  iii.  510 
cd  ; G.  P.  SCROPB  on,  iii.  369  d,  510  be ; A. 
Yodno  on,  iii.  509  d. 

Tally  : Dica,  i.  576  c ; Hist,  of,  i.  779  d,  iii.  88  b, 
242  a,  513  d,  514  a,  527  b ; Tally  Trade, 
iii.  514  b. 

Tammany  Hall : Hist.,  iii.  514  c-515  b ; Power, 
iii.  515  be. 

Tanistry,  inher.  by:  i.  178  c,  iii.  515  c. 

Tare  and  Tret : i.  33  a,  iii.  516  a. 

Taxation  : Ad  valorem  duty,  i.  15  c,  iii.  17  a, 
456  6;  Anglo-Saxon,  iii.  517  d;  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  on,  i.  49  6 ; Assessed  taxes,  i.  61  c,  iii. 
523  a,  582  a;  prino.  of  Assessment,  Imperial, 

i.  61  d ; on  Auction  sales,  i.  68  d,  iii.  517  e ; 
Bate’s  case,  rights  of,  claimed  by  Crorvn,  i.  125 
a,  iii.  561  e ; J.  Bentham  on,  i.  132  a ; and 
Betterment,  i.  136  6-138  d ; Bounties,  nega- 
tive tar,  i.  172  cd,  446  a ; Brit.,  reform  of,  i. 
186  cd  ; A.  Broggia  on  princ.  of,  i.  180  be,  ii. 
463  6 ; J.  Calvin  on,  i.  204  d ; D.  Caraea  on, 

i.  224  cd,  ii.  461  d ; Certainty  of,  i.  251  d ; 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  i.  258  6 ; 
under  Charles  I.,  i.  168  a ; W.  Corbett  on,  i. 
315  cd  ; R.  Cobden  on,  i.  317  a ; of  Colonies, 
G.  Grenxulle’s  Stamp  Act,  ii.  260  6c,  iii.  113 
c ; Communication  and  transport,  iii.  523  6 ; 
A.  A.  Cournot  on,  i.  15  d,  446  ab ; fines  on 
Criminals,  K.  Klock  on,  ii.  508  6 ; Custom, 
Eng.  and  Eur.,  iii.  522  6 ; Marquis  de  Dangeul 
on,  i.  480  d ; C.  Davenant  on,  i.  483  c,  484  6 ; 
Death  duties,  i.  490  6,  iii.  523  d ; G.  B.  De 
Luca  on,  i.  539  d ; on  bank  Deposit,  i.  103  c ; 
D.  Diderot  on,  i.  579  6 ; P.  E.  Dove  on,  i.  636 
ab  ; Dutch,  I.  J.  A.  Gogel  on,  ii.  218  cd  ; anc. 
Egypt  and  Greece,  iii.  517  6 ; under  Elizabeth, 

i.  168  a ; Excise,  Eng.  and  Eur.,  iii.  522  c ; D. 
de  S.  F.  Fajardo  on,  ii.  17  a ; F.  Fauquier  on, 

ii.  41  6 ; on  Food,  18th  centy.,  ii.  95  d,  96  a ; and 
Friction  in  Econ.,  ii.  160  d ; Duke  of  Gaeta 
on,  ii.  177a;  S.  P.  Gasser  on,  ii.  187  c ; L.  F.  de 
Graslin  on,  ii.  255  d ; K.  L.  von  Haller  on, 

ii.  276  c ; Hearth-money,  ii.  295  a ; G.  K. 
van  Hogendorp  on,  ii.  319  a ; on  Houses,  and 
Inhabited  house  duty,  ii.  407  d.  iii.  420  6,  52 1 
a ; D.  Hume  on,  ii.  342  d ; Earl  of  Iddesleigh 
on,  ii.  351  d,  352  a ; on  Income,  ii.  63  c,  375 
a,  iii.  521  d ; on  Int.,  J.  Drake  on,  i.  639  c ; 
Internal  Revenue,  U.S.A.,  ii.  440  6c ; under 
James  I.,  i.  168  a ; J.  L.  Krug  on,  ii.  514  a ; 
Local,  princ.  of  assessment,  i.  62  6,  ii.  622  d ; 
on  Luxury,  18th  centy.  and  mod.,  i.  61  c ; Ital. 
Macinato  or  grist  tax,  hist,  of,  ii.  659  a- 660  6, 

iii.  376  c ; C.  Mancini  on,  ii.  681  a ; J.  Massie 
on,  ii.  707  6c;  M.  Merello  on,  ii.  735  c;  J. 
S.  Mill  on,  i.  15  c,  588  d,  ii.  388  abc,  762  c ; 
V.  R.  de  Mibabeao,  Theorie  de  I'Impdt,  ii.  777 
ab ; state  Monopoly  as  source  of  revenue, 

i.  487  d,  ii.  69  d,  iii.  37  a,  522  d ; Monthly 
Assessments  under  Commonwealth,  ii.  560  6, 
810  a,  iii.  518  a ; A.  B.  A.  de  Montyon  on,  ii. 
812  c;  Neapolitan,  N.  Fortunato  on,  ii.  121 
c ; G.  \V.  Norman  on,  iii.  23  d,  24  a ; Octroi 


in  Fr.  and  Italy,  iii.  31  c,  73  d ; G.  Palmieri 
on,  iii.  57  a ; M.  Palmieri  on,  iii.  57  6 ; on 
Paiier,  iii.  68  d-59  6;  Sir  W.  Petty  on,  iii. 
100  d ; Plantation  duties,  iii.  113  6c  ; on 
Property  and  capital,  iii.  521  be ; Propor- 
tional, K.  Klock  on,  ii.  608  c ; Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty,  i.  40  c,  ii.  85  6,  iii.  245  d ; F. 
Quesnay  on,  ii.  372  6,  iii.  222  6,  247  a ; Poll 
taxes  or  capitation,  i.  223  6,  485  a,  ii.  372  d, 

iii.  420  6 ; dist.  fr.  Rate,  iii.  262  6 ; S.  Read 
on,  iii.  266  d ; on  Rent,  T.  Chalmers  on,  i. 
256  a ; on  bank  Reserve,  i.  99  a ; D.  Ricardo 
on,  i.  396  a,  iii.  129  d,  308  a ; Richard  des 
GLANiiiRES  on  meth.  of,  iii.  310  c ; on  Salt  and 
gabelle,  ii.  176  a,  iii.  348  cd,  486  d ; G. 
Sarchiani  on,  iii.  352  6 ; Leon  Say  on,  iii.  359 
6 ; G.  ScOLA  on,  iii.  368  c ; Ship-money,  iii.  27 
c,  393  6-394  a ; Stamp  duties,  i.  143  d,  ii.  64 
c,  65  d,  73  6,  iii.  455  d-457  a,  523  6c ; Sir  J. 
Steuart  on,  iii.  476  a6 ; on  Surplus  income, 
C.  de  S.  de  Montesquieu  on,  ii.  809  d ; Syst.  of. 
Direct  and  indirect  compd.  with  Single  tax, 

ii.  63  d,  iii.  519  cd ; Triple  Assessment,  W. 
Pitt’s,  ii.  375  6,  iii.  582  abed ; J.  Tucker  on, 

iii.  588  d,  689  c ; P.  Verri  on,  iii.  619  c ; F. 
A.  Walker  on  distr.  of,  iii.  518  d ; Window 
tax,  ii.  407  d,  iii.  420  6,  621  a ; L.  Zecchi  on, 

iii.  689  d. Taxation,  Classification  of, 

C.  F.  Bastable  on,  iii.  520  6 ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  iii. 
520  6 ; A.  Smith  on,  iii.  520  a. — Taxation, 
Corvee,  Egypt,  i.  433  d,  ii.  98  a,  iii.  517  6 ; 

Eng.,  i.  432  d ; Fr.,  i.  433  6,  ii.  97  c. Direct 

Taxation,  J.  R.  M'Culloch  on,  i.  586  d ; J. 
S.  Mill’s  def.,  i.  586  d ; H.  Sidgwick  on,  i.  587 
a. Taxation,  Florence,  Catasto,  i.  233  d,  ii. 

244  d,  246  a,  778  d,  iii.  21  6,  368  d ; Estimo, 
i.  755  d,  ii.  244  d,  778  c ; 15th  centy.,  ii.  207 

a,  244  d,  245  a. Taxation,  Fr.,  Aides,  cour 

des,  medvL,  i.  30  6 ; C.  L.  G.  d’AuDiFFRET  on, 

i.  69  6c  ; Capitation,  i.  223  6 ; Champart,  i. 
260  d ; of  clergy,  D^cimes,  i.  518  6 ; N. 
Desmarets,  i.  571  c,  iii.  628  a ; DixiSme,  iii. 
628  ab  ; of  clergy,  Dqn  gratuit,  i.  632  d ; 
Apices,  i.  747  d ; and  Etats  generaux,  i.  756 
c;  Fouage,  ii.  122  c;  Francflef,  ii.  126  d; 
Gabelle,  ii.  176  a,  iii.  348  c,  486  d;  Gend- 
ralite,  ii.  189  6 ; Greniers  a sel,  ii.  259  6 ; 
reform  of,  by  J.  B.  Machault  d’  Arnouville, 

ii.  658  d,  iii.  628  6;  Patente,  iii.  77  c-78  6, 
249  d,  521  d ; Prestation,  i.  433  c,  ii.  97  c,  iii. 
188  6c  ; Quotit4  and  Repartition,  iii.  249  cd  ; 
reform  of,  by  Due  de  Sully,  iii.  486  d ; Taille, 

iii.  486  d,  512  a-513  a ; Vingtieme,  ii.  658  d, 

iii.  628  6c. Graduated  or  progressive  Taxa- 

tion, Catasto  in  Florence,  i.  233  d,  ii.  244  d, 

245  a,  778  d,  iii.  21  6,  368  d;  Colonies,  ii. 

246  a ; Def.  of,  ii.  244  a ; 18th  centy.,  ii.  245 
6 ; mod.  Ger.,  ii.  245  c ; anc.  Greece,  ii.  244  c ; 
MedvL,  ii.  244  c ; Switz.,  ii.  245  cd  ; U.S.A., 

ii.  246  6. Arguments  against : Practical,  ii. 

248  cd ; Tlieoretical,  ii.  248  ab. Indirect 

Taxation,  Arguments  for,  i.  395  d,  ii.  389  a ; 
Brit.,  princ.  of,  i.  1 86  d ; Cost  of,  i.  396  a, 
435  c,  ii.  389  a ; Incidence  of,  i.  396  6 ; P. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  on,  ii.  388  ac  ; J.  R.  M ‘Culloch 
on,  i.  396  a ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  388  abc  ; C.  do 
S.  de  Montesquieu  on,  i.  395  d ; J.  S.  Nicholson 
on,  i.  395  d ; Objections  to,  i.  436  6,  ii.  389  ab ; 
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Physiocrats  on,  ii.  388  ah  ; D.  Eicardo  on,  i. 
396  a ; H.  Sidgwick  on,  i.  396  a,  ii.  388  S ; A. 

Smith  on,  i.  352  d,  395  d,  396  a,  iii.  420  d. 

Taxation,  Irish,  Kernetty,  ii.  504  a ; Spen- 
dings, iii.  454  a ; Tillage  duties,  iii.  541  h. 

Taxation  on  Land,  Apportioned  and 

rated,  iii.  520  d ; W.  Ogilvie  on,  iii.  34  d ; 
Physiocrats,  iii.  106  acd ; A.  Scialoja  on, 
iii.  366  c ; later  I7th  centy.,  ii.  560  6,  iii.  518 
a ; Sc.  Teinds,  iii.  525  6,  545  6 ; Tithes,  iii. 

420  a,  543  c. Taxation,  Maxims  of,  C.  F. 

Bastable  on,  elasticity,  ec^uality,  generality, 
and  sufficiency  or  productivity,  ii.  63  he,  iii. 
518  c ; Sir  M.  Decker,  anticipation  of  A.  Smith, 

i.  519  c ; A.  Ferguson  on,  ii.  53  6 ; J.  L. 
Moreau  db  Beaumont,  author  of  A.  Smith’s, 

ii.  818  c ; A.  Smith’s  certainty,  convenience, 
economy,  and  equality,  L 251  d,  435  a,  519  c, 

ii.  53  b,  iii.  419  d,  518  h,  519  a. Taxation, 

Medvl.,  Annates,  papal,  i.  40  he ; Benevo- 
lences, i.  130  d,  ii.  620  c,  825  b ; Butlerage, 

i.  196  c,  iii.  205  b ; Cambage,  on  ale,  i.  206 
a ; Carucage,  i.  229  d,  ii.  304  be ; Chevage, 

i.  274  d;  Chiminage,  i.  279  a ; Church-seed, 

i.  287  b,  645  d ; Cornage,  i.  426  d ; Danegeld, 

i.  480  a,  ii.  304  b ; and  Domesday  Book,  i. 
630  a ; Ecclesiastical  immunities  from,  i.  282  a ; 
under  Edward  I.,  i.  15  d ; Paldage,  ii.  17  a ; 
Fald -silver,  ii.  17  b ; Farm  of  the  counties, 

ii.  32  b,  iii.  110  d ; records  of,  Feodary,  ii.  52 
c ; and  Feudalism,  ii.  55  a ; Fifteenths  and 
tenths,  ii.  58  d,  iii.  517  d ; papal.  First-fruits 
and  tenths,  ii.  85  6,  iii.  202  b ; Food-Rents, 

ii.  95  c;  Gafol,  ii.  177  b,  188  c,  684  c;  under 
Henry  VI.,  i.  136  6 ; Hidage,  ii.  304  b ; 
Justice  or  Justiciare,  ii.  500  a ; Landgafol, 

ii.  545  a ; Malatolta,  ii.  665  b,  731  d ; Malt 
silver,  ii.  667  d,  668  a ; Moneyage,  iii.  372  c ; 
New  Customs,  iii.  17  a,  517  d ; Farva 
custuma,  i.  794  c,  ii.  367  a ; papal,  Peter’s 
pence,  iii.  98  c ; Pontage,  iii.  151  d ; Prisage 
and  Recta  prisa,  i.  647  d,  794  b,  ii.  240  a, 
367  a,  iii.  205  b,  272  c ; Promissum,  iii.  228  c; 
Purveyance,  i.  794  b,  ii.  .802  c,  iii.  205  b,  241 
d ; Quit  Rent,  iii.  248  d ; Scavage,  ii.  367  a ; 
Scot  and  lot,  iii.  368  d ; Scutage,  i.  282  c,  ii. 
508  d,  510  be,  511  d,  iii.  517  d ; Subsidies,  ii. 
367  b,  620  d,  iii.  17  a,  484  d,  518  a ; Tallage, 

iii.  512  a,  513  bed,  517  d ; Tertius  denarius, 
iii.  531  c ; Testa  de  Nevill,  i.  552  db,  ii.  52  c, 

iii.  531  d ; Tonnage  and  poundage,  ii.  367  b, 

iii.  17  a,  27  c,  548  ab,  621  c ; Trinoda  neces- 

sitas,  i.  282  b,  ii.  175  d. Taxation,  Roman, 

iii.  517  c;  Vicesima  haereditatum,  i.  490  b, 

iii.  620  b. Taxation,  syst.  of  Single  Tax, 

K.  Arnd  on,  i.  58  a ; Dime  Royale,  i.  537  b, 
583  a,  ii.  63  c,  155  c,  372  c,  iii.  612  d,  613  a ; 
Effects  claimed  for,  iii.  215  c,  404  c ; quest,  of 
Ethics  rather  than  Econ.,  iii.  404  d ; G.  M. 
Gai.anti  on,  ii.  177  d ; B.  do  Girardin  on,  ii. 
215  c ; Imp6t  unique,  i.  653  c,  ii.  372  b, 
460  a,  iii.  222  6 ; relieving  Industry,  iii.  404  c ; 
K.  Kroncke  on,  ii.  513  d ; Objections  to, 
iii.  519  c : and  private  Property  in  land,  iii. 
404  be  ; Span.  Sch.  on,  iii.  451  ab. Taxa- 

tion, A.  Smith  on,  i.  251  d,  352  d,  395  d,  396 
a,  435  a,  519  c,  ii.  53  b,  818  c,  iii.  419  d,  518 
i,  619  a,  520  o ; Capitation,  i.  224  a,  iii.  420 


d ; Distr.  of,  iiL  519  a ; Imperial,  LiL  421  c ; 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’  protest  against  theory,  ii.  600 
b ; on  Rent,  iii.  287  cd,  420  a ; Tithes,  iiL 
420  a. Taxation,  Span.,  Alcavala,  L 30  d, 

ii.  926,  372  d ; reformed  by  Z.  de  S.  y B.  Ense- 
nada, i.  737  d ; A.  Fi/jrez  Estrada  on  ii  92  a ; 
reform  of,  and  J.  M.  Florida- Blanca,  ii  92  6 ; 
Lenda,  ii.  593  6 ; il.  de  Macanaz  on,  ii  656 
d ; Media  anai^  ii  721  a ; Millonee  y 
Cientos,  ii  764  d ; Moneda,  poll-taxes  ;.nd 
subsidies  in  Aragon  and  Castille,  ii  783  be  ; 
Montazgo,  ii.  808  d ; Portazgo,  pontazgo, 
and  barcage,  iii  170  c ; Quintos,  iii  246  d ; 
and  Span.  Sch.,  iii  449  cd  ; Tercias  reales, 

iii.  529  d,  530  a ; Tercio  diezmo,  iii  530  a ; 

Yantar,  iii.  681  a. Taxation,  Theorie--  of. 

Compensatory,  ii  246  c ; Socialist,  ii  246  1. 

Econ.:  of  Benefit,  ii  246  d,  iii  516  d ; 

Diffusion  i-  582  6 ; Faculty  or  Ability,  ii  247 
6,  iii.  519  a ; Sacrifice,  ii  247  6c,  iii  519  a. 

Taxed  commodities,  storage  of ; i 163  d. 

Taxes,  Farming  of:  when  Admissible,  ii  33  6d; 
D.  Carafa’s  defence  of,  i.  224  d,  ii.  461  d ; Eng. 
medvl.,  ii.  33  a ; Fr.  Farmer- General,  ii  22  d, 
32  d,  iii  508  a,  592  c ; C.  de  S.  de  Montesquieu 
on,  ii.  33  c ; Objections  to,  i 180  c,  ii  33  e ; 
Roman  Publicani,  ii.  32  d,  33  bd,  iii  240  cd ; 
J.  B.  Say’s  defence  oL  ii.  23  c ; A.  Smith  on,  ii 
23  ah,  33  c. 

Taylors,  Merchant : ii  492  d,  iii  524  6-525  a. 
Telegraphic  transfers : or  Cable  transfer,  i 
199  cd  ; instr.  of  Credit,  i 442  d,  454  6 ; and 
International  payments,  iii.  526  c-527  a. 
Templars,  the  Knights : Bankers  to  kings  of 
Fr.,  ii  730  6,  iii.  527  d ; and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas’  view  of  Int.,  iii  528  6. 

Temple,  Sir  W. : on  Merc.  Syst.,  i 724  6,  iii 
528  d ; Poverty,  iii.  528  c ; Social  contract, 
iii.  528  6. 

Tenant:  Agricultural,  position  of,  i 26  d,  376  o6, 
690  c,  ii.  563  be  ; relation  to  Landlord,  i 742  c, 
ii.  89  a,  iii  529  be. 

Textiles : qual.  of,  and  Conditioning,  i.  3S5  d. 

ii.  243  d ; effects  of  Cotton  Famine  on 
industry,  i.  440  d,  441  a ; manufacture  of 
Shoddy,  iii  394  6c. 

Theory:  iuH.  on  estimation  of  Facts,  ii.  11  rd, 

iii.  30  d,  533  bed ; compd.  with  Facts  and 
Hist.,  i.  675  6-676  a,  iii.  533  ab  ; and  Historical 
enquiry.  Dr.  Keynes  on,  iii  533  d,  534  a. 

Thompson,  W.  : on  Co-operation,  iii.  536  d; 
Distr.,  iii.  536  c. 

Thornton,  IV . T. : on  Laissez  faire,  ii.  536  c ; 

Price,  iii  537  d ; Trades  Unions,  iii.  538  a. 
Thrift  : infl.  of  Enjoyment  and  Religion,  iii. 
639  d ; Natural  conditions,  iii.  539  e ; Political 
conditions,  iii.  539  c ; opportunities  for  Saving, 
i.  7 c,  ii.  118  d,  iii.  639  d-540  6. 

Tuunkn,  j.  H.  von  : on  Distr.,  ii.  469  a ; Rent 
of  situation,  ii.  202  6,  iii.  540  d ; Wages, 
normal,  ii.  202  6,  iii.  540  c. 

Time  bargains  : Contract  for  future  Delivery, 
iii.  541  c ; Ger.  legisl.,  iii.  642  d,  543  a ; 
Options,  iii.  541  d ; and  Produce  Clearing, 
iii.  542  c ; in  goods  described  by  Qual..  liL 
542  c ; in  Specified  goods,  iii.  542  6c  ; on  Stk. 
Ex.,  iii.  541  c,  542  6. 

Tithes  : causes  of  Disputes,  iii.  548  d ; Hist,  ofi 
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i.  645  d,  646  be,  iii.  543  be  ; Impropriated,  iii. 
545  ed  ; Incidence  of,  J.  R.  M'Cdllooh  on,  iii. 

545  d ; Statistics,  1835-96,  iii.  544  abed. 

Tithes  Commutation  Act,  1836.  iii.  545  ab ; 
Terms  of  commutation,  iii.  545  c. 

T0CQtTEViLt.E,  A.  C.  H.  C.  de,  on  Democracy  : iii. 

546  d,  547  a. 

Tooke,  T.  : on  Bank  Act  of  1844,  ii.  795  cd,  iii. 
548  d,  549  a ; Bullion  Committee,  i.  191  d ; 
Crises,  i.  456  abe,  457  bed,  458  aed,  459  e, 
466  ed  ; and  Merchants’  Petition  of  1820, 

ii.  678  e,  733  d,  iii.  548  d ; on  Prices,  iii. 
548  d. 

Tool : C.  Babbage  on,  iii.  549  ab ; compd.  with 
Machinery,  iii.  549  b ; H.  K.  Mabx  on,  hi.  549  b. 

Tool  Rent,  T.  Cooper  on,  hi.  549  d,  550  a ; 

and  deductions.  Truck  Acts,  iii.  584  be. 
Torrens,  Colonel  R. : and  Colonisation  of  S. 
Australia,  iiu  550  c,  648  6;  on  Reciprocity, 
u.  13  b,  hi.  268  a,  550  c ; on  Retaliation,  iii. 
299  d. 

Torrens,  Sir  R.  R.,  act  for  Land  transfer  by 
Registration : h.  554  d,  iii.  550  d,  551  a. 
Towns,  medvl. ; Decay  of,  iii.  552  ab ; infl.  on 
Merc.  Syst.,ih.  553  a ; power  of  Municipality, 

iii.  552  cd ; Villes  Franches  and  chartered, 
hi.  627  abe. 

Townsend,  J.,  on  Poor  law  : hi.  553  cd. 
Township  : U.S.A.,  territorial  division,  ii.  627  ab, 
hi.  554  c-555  c;  and  primitive  Village,  iii. 
554  abe. 

Toynbee,  A.,  on  study  of  Econ. : iii.  556  b. 
Trade : and  Absentee,  i.  3 be;  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  on,  i.  49  a ; Aristotle  on,  i.  54  d ; 
N.  Barbon  on,  i.  119  c,  120  b,  731  d ; E. 
Burke  on  disadv.  of  restms.,  i.  195  b ; Chap- 
man and  early  retail,  i.  262  b ; Trade  Coins, 
iii.  557  6-558  6 ; Consular  Reports,  i.  391  c ; 
Depression,  i.  565  d-568  a;  effects  of  Dis- 
coveries, geographical,  i.  591  6c  ; mod.  Eur., 
hist,  of,  ii.  361  ab ; Fair,  objects  of,  ii.  13  6, 
48  c ; post-Constantinian  Fathers  on,  i.  49  a, 
ii.  39  c;  and  the  Flag,  i.  324  d-325  d ; Ft., 
17th  centy.,  J.  E.  Mathias  de  Saint  Jean  on, 

ii.  713  a ; Home,  as  source  of  national  wealth, 
H.  Robinson  on,  hi.  315  d-316  6;  and  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  i.  345  a ; Irish,  A.  Dobbs  on, 
i.  611  6 ; Trade,  Large  and  small,  relative 
advantages,  iii.  562  abe  ; and  Magna  Carla,  i. 
341  d,  354  6,  h.  106  6 ; Trade  Mark,  registra- 
tion of,  iii.  562  d,  563  a ; under  Merc.  Syst., 
i.  344  6-345  6 ; Sir  W.  Petty  on,  iii.  100  c ; J. 
PoLLEXFEN  on,  hi.  151  c ; law  of  Restraint  of, 

iii.  295  cd,  563  c ; Retail  and  wholesale,  iii. 

299  6,  556  c ; Revival  of,  indications  of,  iii. 

300  d,  301  a-,  J.  B.  von  Rohr  on,  hi.  320  a ; 

\V.  Scott  on,  iii.  369  a ; Statistics  in  different 
countries,  value  of,  ii.  366  6 ; Sir  J.  Stbuart 
on,  iii.  475  d\  P.  J.  Stirling  on,  iii.  477  d ; 
Woollen,  18th  centy.,  J.  Smith  on,  iii.  425  c- 
426  a ; of  the  World,  1890,  i.  340  6,  ii.  364  c- 
305  c. Board  of  iSrade,  estab.  by  0.  Crom- 

well, i.  158  6,  iii.  113  a;  Departments  of,  i. 

159  be,  iii.  556  d. Trade,  Brit.,  Anc.,  i.  341  a ; 

Anglo-Saxon,  i.  341  a ; Medvl.,  i.  341  c-343  c ; 
Mod.,  hist,  of,  i.  339  a-340  d,  ii.  361  a-362  6 ; 
effect  of  Norman  Conquest,  i.  341  c ; 16th 
centy.,  i.  343  d,  344  a ; 17th  centy.,  J.  Smith 
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on,  iii.  425  6c  ; of  U.K.,  home  and  foreign,  iii. 

557  a. Carrying  Trade,  and  Eng.,  i.  344  6 ; 

and  Hanseatic  League,  i.  342  6,  349  a,  ii. 
285  6 ; Dutch,  effect  of  Navigation  Laws  on, 
i.  229  6c,  344  6c,  727  be,  743  a6,  iii.  11  6,  561  d ; 

A.  Smith  on,  i.  228  d. Coasting  Trade, 

Free  Trade  appl.  to,  i.  313  d ; Regulns.  of,  i. 
314  a\  Statistics,  i.  314  6c. Trade  Dis- 

putes, Combination,  i.  336  6c,  390  d,  iii. 
559  abe ; Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  i.  51  d, 
385  6c,  389  6c,  iii.  239  6c,  558  d,  559  a ; Con- 
tinental legisl.,  iii.  559  c ; individual  Employers 

and  workmen,  iii.  558  cd. Trade,  Foreign., 

T.  Chalmers  on,  i.  255  d. Trade,  Foreign, 

Regulns.  of,  medvl. : Commercial  treaties, 
iii.  560  d ; Companies,  iii.  561  6 ; Foreign 
Traders,  ii.  106  ab,  731  c,  iii.  559  d,  560  a ; 
Hanseatic  League,  iii.  559  d,  560  d ; rivalry 
with  Holl.,  iii.  561  c ; Monopolies,  iii.  561  6 ; 
Protn.,  hi.  560  c ; Staple,  iii.  560  6 ; Sumptu- 
ary laws,  iii.  487  cd,  561  a ; in  Wool,  iii. 

559  d. Trade,  Freedom  of,  P.  de  la  Court 

on,  i.  447  6,  657  6 ; J.  Gautier  on,  ii.  188  a ; 
in  Corn,  P.  Neri  on,  iii.  15  c ; G.  B.  Paolini 
on,  ih.  57  c? ; L.  Torri  on,  iii.  551  6 ; A.  R.  J. 
Turgot  on,  iii.  590  d ; J.  Vandehlint  on,  iii. 

611  6. Trade,  State  Reguln.  of.  Brands,  i. 

175  <^-176  6,  iii.  188  d ; J.  Cary  on,  i.  230  6 ; 

J.  de  UzTARiz  on,  iii.  604  cd. Style  or  Trade 

Name,  Registration  of,  iii.  483  a.- — Law  of : 
Eng.,  iii.  482  c ; Fr.,  iii.  483  a ; Ger.  iii.  482  d. 
Trader : Foreign,  in  Eng.,  hist,  of,  ii.  106  a, 
731  c ; di-st.  fr.  Merchant,  iii.  563  6. 

Trade  Unions  : and  Apprenticeship,  i.  45  d, 
46  a,  ii.  400  d,  iii.  298  a,  563  c,  572  d ; Caste 
as,  i.  232  c ; Const,  of,  iii.  564  6c  ; effect  of  irreg. 
Distr.,  iii.  564  a ; Federal  movement,  iii. 
564  6 ; Eng.,  and  International  Working 
Men’s  Assoc,  ii.  453  abe ; W.  S.  Jevons  on, 
i.  760  a,  ii.  477  6;  Legisl.,  19th  centy.,  ii. 
524  d,  iii.  563  cd ; Registration  desirable, 
iii.  564  a ; and  Restrns.  on  Labour,  h.  536  d, 
537  a,  iii.  297  d-,  W.  N.  Senior  on,  iii.  379  a ; 
old  Unionist  compd.  with  Socialist  type,  iii. 
564  cd  ; Stan,  rate  of  wages,  iii.  458  6-459  c ; 
Statistics,  iii.  564  a ; Strikes,  iii.  565  ab  ; 
Syndicats  Professionels,  Fr.,  hi.  506  6c ; 
W.  T.  Thornton  on,  iii.  538  a ; effect  of 
combination  on  Wages,  i.  336  6,  ii.  756  c, 

iii.  564  d,  565  a. Trade  Unions,  U.S.A., 

Apprenticeship,  iii.  572  d •,  Benefits,  iii. 
570  ab ; Carpenters,  United  Brotherhood  of, 
ih.  568  6c;  Cigar-makers’  International  Union, 
iii.  567  d-568  6 ; labour  Disputes  and  contests, 
iii.  571  d\  Federation,  Amern.,  compd.  with 
Brit.  Congress,  iii.  570  d,  571  a ; Foreign 
Labourers,  iii.  572  c ; Glass  Workers’  Unions, 
iii.  569  cd  ; Hist,  of,  iii.  565  d-566  6 ; Journa- 
lism, iii.  573  6 ; Knights  of  Labour,  ii.  24  d, 
26  a,  hi.  568  c-569  a ; Labels  on  goods  made 
by  members,  iii.  573  a ; Railroad  Unions,  iii. 
569  abe ; State  activity,  iii.  571  6c ; Stationary 
Engineers,  iii.  569  d ; Statistics,  1896,  iii. 
566  c-567  6 ; Strikes,  iii.  572  ab  ; international 
Typographical  Union,  iii.  567  6c. 

Transhipment  facilitated.  Bonded  Warehouses  : 
i.  163  d,  475  d,  iii.  657  d. 

Transport,  railway ; effect  of  Competition,  ih. 
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675  c ; Equality,  legislative  provision  for,  iii. 
575  d ; cost  of  Haul,  iii.  574  d ; equal  Mileage 
rates,  iii.  255  6,  574  d ; Mileage  and  terminal 
syst.,  iii.  575  a ; State  railways,  Continental, 
iii.  254  c,  576  a6 ; element  of  Taxation,  iii. 
256  ah,  575  he. 

Transportation  to  Colonies  : Amer.,  1619- 
1775,  iii.  576  d,  577  a;  Australia,  1787-1846, 
iii.  577  a-57S  a ; Siberia,  iii.  578  o5. 

Treasury  : Treasury  Bills,  iii.  3 d,  579  6 ; 
Treasury  Bond,  iii.  579  5;  dist.  fr.  Exchequer, 

i.  783  c,  iii.  578  cd;  Functions  and  const.,  i. 
783  d,  iii.  579  a ; U.S.A.,  iii.  579  c-580  h. 
Truce  of  God  : iii.  583  he. 

Truck : Acts,  ii.  524  c,  iii.  583  d ; exception 
respecting  Agriculture,  iii.  583  d ; and  Barter, 

i.  122  he,  iii.  583  d,  586  a ; syst.,  and  Kind, 

payments  in,  ii.  504  d,  iii.  586  a. Truck, 

Deductions,  Fines,  iii.  585  ah  ; Insurance  and 
benefits,  iii.  584  d,  585  a ; Tool  Rent,  iii. 
584  he  ; prevalent  in  certain  Trades,  iii.  585  hed. 
Trust : i.  335  d ; Legal,  i.  750  e,  ii.  131  d,  iii. 
586  he ; capitalistic  Monopoly,  U.S.A.,  Stan. 

Oil  Co.,  i.  488  6,  ii.  804  he,  iii.  587  ah. 

Trustee  Act,  1896,  iii.  58&  d ; Bankruptcy 
cases,  i.  114  d,  116  c,  117  a ; Llab.  of,  i.  177  d, 

iii.  586  c ; in  Savings  banks,  i.  110  d. 

Trusts,  Charitable,  legal  Protn.,  iii.  587  d ; 
Restrns.  on,  iii.  587  d-  588  h,  601  ab ; State  super- 
vision, iii.  587  c. 

Tuckee,  J.  : on  Colonies,  iii.  589  ah  ; Competi- 
tion, iii.  588  ed : Labour,  iii.  589  h ; P.E.,  i. 
732  d,  iii.  588  c;  Population,  iii.  589  h ; Self- 
Int.,  iii.  588  c,  589  a ; Taxation,  iii.  588  d, 
589  c ; Wealth,  national,  iii.  589  d. 

Turgot,  A.  R.  J. : on  Capital,  i.  217  d,  iii. 
594  ah  ; Colonies,  iii.  590  c ; Econ.  princ.  of, 
i.  431  h,  iii.  592  h ; articles  in  ^ph^merides, 

i.  744  c,  iii.  692  a ; reform  of  Fr.  Finances, 
iii.  591  hed,  592  ed,  593  cd  ; on  Int.  and  usury, 

ii.  433  he  ; Minimum  of  subsistence,  ii.  769  h, 

iii.  164  a ; Peasant  proprietors,  iii.  84  d,  303  a; 
Population  depends  on  subsistence,  iii.  164  a ; 
Privileges,  iii.  590  d,  591  a ; Productive  and 
salaried  classes,  iii.  593  d,  594  a ; Self-Int.,  iii. 
374  d ; Trade,  freedom  of,  iii.  590  d. 

Turkey  or  Barbary  or  Levant  Co. : i.  18  a,  271  6, 
330  a,  343  d,  344  c,  375  c,  669  c,  726  h,  728  a, 
729  h,  ii.  436  d,  802  d,  iii.  275  c,  418  d,  561  h, 
594  c-595  c ; compel,  with  E.  Ind.  Co.,  iii.  695  h. 
Twtss,  Sir  T. : on  Hist,  of  Econ.,  iii.  597  a ; 
International  Law,  iii.  596  d. 

Underwriting:  Lloyd’s,  ii.  410  ah,  619  d,  iii. 

598  d ; and  Loans,  Public,  ii.  622  h. 
Unemployed  : relief  of,  in  Fr.,  Ateliers  Nation- 
aux,  objections  to,  i.  66  he ; J.  Cary  on,  i. 
230  h ; Clas-s,  origin  of,  i.  707  d ; R.  Hitchcock 
on,  ii.  314  5 ; quest,  of,  and  Irregularity  of 
Employment,  li.  458  h ; a-ssisUnce  of,  and 
Right  to  Labour,  iii.  312  cd. 

Usury  : Sir  T.  Culpeper  (elder  and  j’ounger)  on, 
i.  470  cd,  725  b,  730  d ; Dry  Exchange,  i. 
643  h,  ii.  431  d ; J.  C.  de  Gkhson  on,  ii.  206  h ; 
D.  B.  Giustiniani  on,  ii.  215  cd,  iii.  351  d; 
dist.  fr.  Int..  ii.  429  ah ; comjTd.  with  Int., 
M.  Mosse  on.  i.  479  d,  ii.  620  h,  826  h ; doctr. 
of.  and  canonist  def.  of  Loan,  ii.  620  a/> ; G. 


Lupo  on,  ii.  651  d ; P.  de  Maiziebes  on,  iu 
663  c ; charge  against  Merchant  Adventurers, 
L 722  c ; L.  Molina  on,  iL  781  d ; doctr. 
and  Rent  charge,  medvL,  iL  565  d,  iiL  286  cd ; 
A.  di  San  Salvatokk  on,  iiL  351  d ; S.  Scaocia 
on,  iiL  360  a ; R.  della  Tobbe  on,  iiL  550  h ; 

T.  Wilson  on,  iiL  670  a. Usury,  Evasion  of 

law  against,  by  Lombards,  iL  638  d,  639  a ; 

Periculum  sortis,  iiL  94  c. Usury,  Triple 

Contract,  J.  Eck,  L 673  ed,  iL  435  d,  663  d, 
iii.  8 a ; J.  Major  on,  L 674  a,  ii.  435  d,  663  d j 
M.  Navarrds  on,  iiL  8 a. 

Utilitarianism : J.  Bentham’s  form  of,  L 131  c, 
132  cd ; H.  H.  Gossen  on,  iL  231  6 ; and 
Hedonism,  ii.  295  6c,  299  a,  814  a. 

Utility : Degree  of  phrase  introcL  by  W.  S. 
Jevons,  i.  536  a,  iL  583  6 ; T.  De  Qcincet  on, 
i.  568  d,  569  6,  570  a ; Gratuitous  and 
onerous,  ii.  256  6 ; Indirect  and  direct,  W.  S. 
Jevons  on,  iL  389  6 ; J.  S.  Mux  on,  iiL  602  a ; 
Productive,  iii.  217  a ; rel.  to  Value,  L 393  d, 
580  he,  764  6-766  c,  iL  156  6,  iiL  220  o6d. 

602  6. Dimin.  Utility,  law  of  L 523  d ; 

and  law  of  Demand,  L 541  a,  iL  583  o6,  iiL 
490  cd ; H.  H.  Gosskn  on,  iL  232  a ; R. 
Jennings  on,  ii.  474  a ; and  Productivity 

of  Capital,  iii.  221  d. Marginal  Utility, 

compd.  vdth  Total,  and  value,  L 73  6, 

569  6,  570  a,  iiL  606  d-607  6,  652  d;  and 
Unit  of  Value,  iii.  599  d ; and  Value, 

A.  A.  Walras  on,  iii.  652  d. Numerical 

Determination  of  Laws  of  Utility,  and 
Demand  Curves,  iiL  28  a : DifiBc.  of,  iiL  28  a. 

Total  Utility,  A.  J.  E.-J.  Dupurr  on,  L 

654  6,  765  c ; and  Mechanics  of  Industry, 

i.  581  6,  ii.  720  d,  721  a ; measured  by  maximum 
Sacrifice,  iii.  551  d ; and  ratio  of  Satisfaction, 
graphically  Rlustr.,  i.  536  cd. 

Uztariz,  j.  de : on  Econ.  reform  in  Spain.  iiL 
604  6c  ; reguln.  of  Trade,  iii.  604  cd. 

Vagrancy  : reform  of,  and  Industrial  Colonies. 

ii.  394  d,  iii.  605  c ; Licensed  and  Sc.  poor  law. 

iii.  158  cd  ; Medvl.  ii.  725  c ; and  Poor  law, 
ii.  710  o,  725  cd,  iii.  605  cd  ; Remedies  for,  ii. 
726  a,  iii.  605  c ; Span.  Sch.  on,  iiL  450  c ; 
Statistics,  1895-96,  iii.  605  o6. 

Value:  effect  of  Abstinence,  i.  761  d;  M. 
Aoazzini  on,  .and  Cost  of  reproduction,  i.  20 
d ; N.  Barbon  on,  i.  119  c-120  a,  121  a,  ii. 
456  a ; Conventional,  i.  404  6 ; and  Cost 
of  Prodn.,  i.  434  cl.  437  ah,  580  d,  760  d, 
762  a-764  c,  ii.  582  d,  756  6c,  760  d,  iii.  146 
d.  220  6c,  607  cd : B.  Davanzati  on,  i.  483 
n6  ; Declared  and  real,  and  trade  statistics, 
i.  521  d • Denominator,  common,  of,  money, 

i.  549_  a,  ii.  789  cd,  793  abed  ; rel.  to  Diffic. 
of  attainment,  i.  569  a,  580  a,  759  d,  iii. 
609  a ; and  Distance  in  time,  i.  592  cd,  ii. 
294  d;  Fallacies  concerning,  ii.  17  d;  and 
Final  Utility.  W.  S.  Jevons  on,  i.  378  c,  393 
d,  766  6,  ii.  60  d : F.  B.  W.  Hermann  on,  ii. 
202  c ; International,  theorv  of,  ii.  348  c, 
451  6-452  c,  761  c;  and  Luck  ii.  648  c; 
Marginal  opposed  to  Total  Utility,  i.  569  6. 

570  a,  iii.  606  c-607  6,  652  d;  Medvl.  con- 
ception of,  ii.  500  d,  666  c ; 0.  Michaklis  on, 

ii.  753  c ; Janie.s  Mill  on,  ii.  755  d ; Normal, 
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iii.  609  a ; quest,  as  to  Origin,  iii.  609  ab  ; 
rel.  to  Price,  iii.  200  c ; infl.  of  Progress  on, 
iii.  227  a ; S.  Read  on,  iii.  266  c ; D.  Ricaedo 
on,  i.  568  b,  672  be,  763  b,  iii.  306  <7-307  b ; 
Stability  of,  iii.  609  be ; Subjective  and 
objective,  ii.  500  d,  666  c,  iii.  609  d,  610  ct ; 
Surplus,  H.  K.  Makx  on,  ii.  204  a,  iii.  432  d, 
536  d,  610  b]  M.  L.  Valeiuani  on,  ii.  466  a, 
iii.  606  a ; as  cause  of  Wa^s,  W.  S.  Jevons 

on,  ii.  478  a. Value  in  Exchange,  effect 

of  Competition,  iii.  608  ab  ; determined  by 
Diffic.  and  Utility,  i.  769  <7-762  b,  iii.  609 
ab ; effect  of  law  of  Dimin.  Returns,  iii.  607 
<7  ; Hist,  of  theory  of,  i.  762  <7-766  <7  ; effect  of 
law  of  Increasing  returns,  iii.  608  a ; effect 
of  Monopoly,  i.  759  <7-760  c,  ii.  805  <7,  iii. 
607  be;  M.  E.  L.  Walras  on,  i.  766  c,  iii.  378 

b,  653  ed. Intrinsic  Value,  iii.  610  a ; S. 

Bailet  on,  i.  82  c,  ii.  456  b ; N.  Bahbon  on, 
i.  120  a,  ii.  456  a ; H.  Fawcett  on,  ii.  455  <7, 
456  a ; W.  S.  Jevons  on,  ii.  456  a ; J.  Locke 
on,  ii.  456  b ; of  gold  and  silver,  D.  Ricardo 
on,  ii.  455  d,  456  a ; W.  N.  Senior  on,  ii. 

456  a. Measure  of  Value,  Bullion,  D. 

Ricardo,  i.  562  <7 ; Com,  A.  Smith,  i.  562  <7 ; 
and  Deprec.  of  monetary  stan.,  i.  662  c ; 
Labour,  T.  R.  Malthds,  i.  562  <^  ii.  674  b ; 
Labour,  Socialist  view,  iii.  432  <7 ; J.  S.  Mill 
on,  i.  562  <7,  ii.  761  cd) ; Money  as,  Aristotle 

on,  i.  54  c. Value  and  Productivity  of 

Capital.  Cost  of  Prodn.  theory,  iii.  220  he ; 

Utility  theory,  iii.  220  abd. Stan,  of 

Value,  Alternative,  i.  35  <7 ; Appreciation 
of,  i.  45  be ; Gold,  iii.  457  <7 ; International, 
gold  as,  ii.  222  6 ; W.  S.  Jevons  on  fluctua- 
tions in  value,  i.  36  ce,  45  6 ; and  Prices, 
iii.  458  a ; necessity  of  Stability,  i.  146  <7, 
iii.  609  ed. — Theory  of  Value,  Aristotle, 
i.  54  e,  55  b,  762  <7,  765  b;  M.  de  Augdstinis, 

i.  72  <x7 ; Austrian  Sch.,  i.  73  ab,  735  e,  763 
<7,  iii.  608  ed ; S.  Bailey,  L 82  <^,  ii  456  b, 
755  <7,  756  b ; F.  Bastiat,  i 124  b,  764  a,  ii. 
256  be,  288  c<7  ; J.  E.  Cairnes,  i.  203  6,  761  a ; 
R.  Cantillon,  i.  215  6,  732  c;  H.  C.  Caret, 

i.  225  <7 ; F.  Fooco,  ii.  169  <7 ; F.  Galiani,  ii. 
178  e;  A.  Genovesi,  ii  190  a ; mod.  Ger. 
Sch.,  i 763  <7,  764  b ; H.  Grotids,  i.  656  7>, 

ii.  266  <7 ; Ital.  Sch.,  ii.  463  cd. Unit  of 

Value  and  Index  numbers,  iii.  599  <7 ; and 

Marginal  Utility,  iii.  599  <7. Value  in 

Use  and  Exchange,  Aristotle  on,  i.  54  c, 
762  <7  ; J.  Locke  on,  i.  762  <7  ; T.  R.  Malthds 
on,  i 763  b,  ii.  673  <7  ; H.  K.  Marx  on,  i.  763  c ; 
J.  S.  Mill  on,  i.  393  <7,  763  c;  Physiocrats 
on,  i.  762  <7,  763  a,  iii  106  <7,  218  be ; J.  B. 
Say  on,  i.  763  <7 ; A.  Smith  on,  i.  763  ab,  iii. 

413  b. Value,  rel.  of,  to  Utility,  i.  393  <7, 

570  a,  580  be,  759  <7,  764  <7-766  <7,  iii.  220 
abd,  602  b,  606  <7,  609  a,  652  <7 ; E.  B.  de 
Condillac  on,  i 765  c,  ii.  156  b ; A.  A. 
Cournot  on,  i.  765  <7 ; T.  De  Quincby  on,  i 
568  <7-569  b;  A.  J.  E.-J.  Dupuit  on,  i 654  ab, 
765  c ; H.  H.  Gossen  on,  i.  766  a ; B.  Hilde- 
brand on,  i 765  c. 


Vanderlint,  j.  : 

on  Luxury, 

iii. 

611 

a; 

en- 

couragement  of 

Raw  Produce, 

iii. 

611 

a; 

anticipation  of 

Socialism, 

iii. 

611 

5; 

on 

freedom  of  Trade,  iii.  611  b. 

Vasco,  G.  B.  : on  econ.  Liberty,  iii.  612  c ; 
Vagrancy,  iii  612  c. 

Vauban,  S.  le  P.,  Seigneur  de,  c)n  Dime  royale : 
i.  537  b,  583  abc,  ii  63  c,  155  c,  372  c,  iii.  612  <7, 
613  a,  628  a. 

Vend,  Newcastle : causes  of  Decline,  iii.  617 
ab ; as  Gild,  1602-1768,  iii.  615  a- 616  a; 
combined  Gild  and  Ring,  1771-1844,  iii  276 
a,  313  b,  616  5-617  a. 

Verri,  P.  : on  International  Trade,  iii  619  b; 

Society,  iii.  619  c ; Taxation,  iii.  619  c. 

Vico,  G.  : on  Natural  law,  iii.  620  <7 ; hist,  of 
Society,  iii.  620  <7. 

Village  communities : Allmend,  Switz., 

i 23  <7,  361  a ; Anglo-Saxon,  i 26  a,  27  <7, 
359  a ; antiquity  of  Communal  syst.,  Vino- 
gradoff  on,  ii.  58  be,  695  b,  iii.  538  <7,  623  be ; 
as  Econ.  organisation,  i.  302  <7,  iiL  554  ab,  622 
a ; Ind.,  i.  23  be,  360  c,  ii.  694  <7,  iii.  581  a, 
690  b;  Java,  i.  23  c<7,  360  c,  361  a;  Medvl., 

iii.  622  a ; Mir,  Russ.,  i.  22  <7,  360  c,  361  a, 
413  b,  ii.  774  cd  ; New  Eng.,  ii.  559  be  ; dist. 
fr.  Tribal  syst.  by  F.  Seebohm,  ii.  695  b,  iii. 

622  be. V illage  communities,  Mark  theory, 

arguments  against,  iii.  623  <7,  624  a ; crit.  of,  by 
N.  D.  Fdstel  de  Coulanges,  ii.  170  <7,  695  b, 
iii.  622  <7,  623  a. 

Villanus  or  Villein:  development  of  Copyhold, 
i.  544  be,  ii.  28  b,  iii.  85  <7,  625  c ; Eng.,  i.  25 
<1,  ii.  1 c,  602  <7,  685  a,  709  be ; Income  and 
Dues,  iii.  383  a,  534  <7,  625  ab  ; and  Peasants’ 
Revolt,  iii.  85  c,  626  <7 ; Position,  ii.  139  <7, 
603  bed,  842  a,  iii.  439  c<7,  538  c,  624  bed,  626 

a,  629  c ; Rent,  labour,  commutation  of.  i. 
28  c,  152  b,  261  a,  407  a,  ii.  1 c,  54  <7,  685  <7- 
686  c,  iii.  287  a,  625  be ; or  Yardling,  ii.  559 
c,  iii.  681  b. 

Virginia  Co. : i.  330  a,  331  a,  ii.  556  <7,  731  a, 
iii.  119  b,  629  <7,  630  ab. 

Visa,  J.  P5ris-Duvernet’s  financial  syst. : iii. 
61<7,  630  <7-631  b. 

Voltaire,  F.  M.  A.  de : crit.  of  Physiocrats, 
iii.  103  c,  632  cd  ; on  Population,  iii.  632  be. 

Wages  : Allowance  syst.,  i.  33  6 ; and  Black 
Death,  i.  28  c,  152  cd,  ii.  28  c,  240  b,  686  c, 
709  c,  iii.  191  a ; rel  to  Capital,  i.  220  bd ; 
and  Cost  of  Prodn.,  i.  437  be,  438  a ; ami 
Custom,  i.  476  c<7 ; W.  Denny  on,  i.  548  b ; 
Earnings  of  management  a species  of,  i.  667 
<7,  668  b,  ii.  617  a ; Fallacies  concerning,  ii. 
17  <7 ; doctr.  of  Fr.  Sch.,  W.  S.  Jevons  on,  ii.  158 
a ; A.  E.  P.  Gaspauin  on,  ii.  187  a ; low,  and 
Immigration,  ii.  146  a,  369  c<7 ; good,  effects 
on  Industry,  i.  685  b ; “ Iron  law  ” of,  i.  337 
<7,  ii.  17  <7,  157  b,  204  b,  567  <7,  568  a,  iii.  318 

b,  621  c ; Living,  ii.  617  bed ; T.  R.  Malthds 
on,  opposition  to  D.  Ricardo,  ii.  673  be ; 
Marginal,  i.  597  c ; H.  K.  Marx  on,  ii.  204  a ; 
J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  757  a,  760  b ; Necessary,  J. 
C.  L.  S.  de  SiSMONDi  on,  iii.  408  cd ; Normal 
or  Natural,  J.  H.  von  ThOnen  on,  ii.  202  b,  iii. 
540  c ; an<i  Peasants’  Revolt,  i.  28  c,  iii.  85 
b,  625  cd  ; quest,  of  P.  E.  and  Ethics,  iii.  145 
<7,  1 46  a ; effects  of  Poor  relief  on,  i.  265  c ; 
Wages  and  Prices,  statistics,  1720-1898,  iii. 
634  <1-637  <7;  and  Profit,  natural  rate  of.  A, 
Smith  on,  iii.  413*  c ; Progressive,  iii.  228  a ; 
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Stan,  rate  oC  and  Trade  Unions,  iii.  458  b- 
459  c;  State  reguln.  of,  i.  28  c,  33  b,  152  cd,  ii. 
536  d,  538  a,  iii.  85  b,  625  c ; and  Temperance, 
A.  Prentice  on,  iii.  185  d ; Trades  Unions 
and  effect  of  combination,  iii.  564  d,  565  a ; 
tendency  to  Uniformity,  i.  601  a;  Value  a.s 
cause  of,  W.  S.  Jevons  on,  ii.  478  a ; Wages  of 
Women,  reasons  for  inferiority,  iii.  646  d,  647 

a ; L.  Zacchia.  on,  iii.  689  b. ^Wages  Fund 

theory,  A priori  application  of  P.E.,  iii.  146 
d\  J.  E.  Cairnes  on,  i.  202  d,  203  b,  iii.  638 
d ; and  Capital,  i.  220  (7  ; C.  B.  di  Cavour  on, 

i.  236  c ; J.  Hill  Burton  on,  ii.  307  c ; and 
Hypothesis,  approximative,  ii.  349  c ; crit.  of, 
by  W.  S.  Jevons,  i.  735  c ; F.  D.  Longe  on, 
iii.  638  be-,  T.  K.  Malthus  on,  ii.  673  c,  769 

c,  iii.  636  d,  637  bd ; James  Mill  on,  iii.  637 

d,  638  a ; J.  S.  Mill  on,  ii.  760  a,  763  a,  769 
d,  iii.  538  a,  564  d,  638  abc ; and  Mini- 
mum of  subsistence,  ii.  769  b,  770  6 ; W.  N. 
Senior  on,  iii.  146  c,  378  cd\  crit.  of,  by  P. 
A.  Walker,  i.  735  c,  ii.  770  b,  iii.  146  d,  638 

d,  649  d. Wages,  Nominal  and  real,  M. 

de  Foville’s  meth.,  iii.  641  a ; diff.  in  Varia- 
tions, iii.  639  c7-640  6;  F.  A.  Walker  on,  iii. 
639  cd ; and  Workmen’s  budgets,  iii.  640 

cd. Wages,  Purchasing  power  of,  and 

Index  numbers,  iii.  642  d\  J.  E.  T.  Rogers 
on,  iii.  641  d,  642  a ; Statistics,  1261-1702, 
iii.  642  a ; A.  Young  on,  iii.  192  cib,  642  be. 

Residual  share.  Wages,  depends  on  def. 

of  Labouring  classes,  iii.  293  c ; Objections  to, 
iii.  293  ab  ; and  theoiy  of  Profit,  iii.  292  d, 
293  a ; P.  A.  Walker’s  theory,  iii.  292  c, 

649  d. Sliding  scale.  Wages,  DifEc.,  iii. 

411  ah'.  Objects  and  advantages,  iii.  410  cd) 

Stan,  wage,  iii.  411  b. ^Wages,  Statistics  of, 

iii.  643  ab. U.S.A.  : Average  and  classified, 

iii.  645  cd  ; Diffic.  of,  iii.  643  cd  ; compd.  ivith 
Eur.,  1884,  iii.  645  b ; Labour  Department, 
1840-91,  iii.  644  bd,  645  a ; Massachusetts 
bureau,  1760-90,  iii.  644  b ; Massachusetts, 

1800-83,  iii.  644  ac. Theory  of  Wages,  N. 

Appleton,  i.  44  a ; T.  Brassey,  i.  176  d ; 
D.  Buchanan,  i.  184  a ; T.  H.  Buckle,  i.  185 
a;  .and  Distr.,  law  of,  i.  601  6-602  c;  and 
Free  trade,  ii.  144  c. 

Waif,  hist,  of  word  : iii.  647  a. 

Wakefield,  E.  G.,  on  Colonisation  and  Emigra- 
tion : i.  333  d,  334  a,  697  ah,  700  d,  ii.  469  a, 
544  6,  iii.  648  ab. 

Walker,  P.  A. : on  Bimetallism,  iii.  650  a ; 
Comfort,  stan.  of,  i.  337  cd ; functions  of 
Entrepreneur,  i.  412  a,  705  bd,  742  a.  iii.  649 
d ; Labour,  mobility  of,  iii.  145  d ; Profit,  i. 
439  6,  705  a,  735  c,  iii.  223  6,  292  d,  649  d ; 
Residual  share,  wages,  iii.  292  c,  649  d ; 
Taxation,  distr.  of,  iii.  518  d ; Unproductive 
consumption,  iii.  600  c ; Wages  Fund,  i. 
735  c,  ii.  770  6,  iii.  146  d,  638  d,  649  d ; Wages, 
Nominal  and  real,  iii.  639  cd. 

Walpole,  Sir  R. : encouragement  of  Colonial 
commerce,  iii.  652  a ; reform  of  Custom,  i. 
787  6,  iii.  652  a ; Sinking  fund,  iii.  406  bed, 

651  cd. Excise  scheme  of  Sir  R.  Walpole, 

ocon.  Merits,  i.  788  6,  iii.  652  5 ; approved  by 
A.  Smith,  i.  789  c,  iii.  652  6 ; Unpopularity  of, 
i.  788  cd,  iii.  662  6. 


Walra-s,  a.  a.  : on  Mathematical  Meth..  iiL 
652  d ; theory  of  Property,  iiL  652  c ; Value 
and  marginal  utility,  iiL  652  d. 

Walras,  M.  E.  L.  : on  Curr.,  proposal  to  steady 
prices,  iii.  654  a ; Exchange,  Value  i^  L 
766  c,  iii.  378  b,  653  cd  ; Land,  nationalisa- 
tion of,  iii.  654  a ; Mathematical  meth.,  L 
543  d,  766  c,  iii.  653  he. 

War : and  Manchester  Sch.,  i.  317  a,  iL  679  h ; 
loss  of  Productive  energy  by,  L 529  d,  531  d, 

ii.  366  a. 

Ward,  B.  : on  Poor  relief,  iiL  656  cd ; econ. 

reform  in  Spain,  iii.  656  be. 

Warehousing  syst. : Bonded  Warehouses,  i. 
163  d,  475  d,  iL  370  a,  iiL  657  b ; and  Divis. 
of  Labour,  iii.  657  d ; Dock,  L 612  b,  615  d, 

iii.  657  c ; Liverpool  and  London,  iiL  658  a ; 
U.S.  A.,  iii.  658  be ; Warrants,  iiL  653  c. 

Warren,  J. ; on  Co-operation,  iiL  659  a ; 
Individualism,  iiL  659  a ; and  R Owen’s 
New  Harmony,  iiL  658  d. 

Wealth : compd.  with  Abundance,  L 5 d; 
Aristotle’s  def.  of,  L 54  ab,  iiL  21  be,  102  c ; 
F.  Bastiat  on,  iL  256  cd  ; in  rel.  to  Consump- 
tion, i.  393  d ; Distr.  and  Prodn.  of  F.  Fuoco 
on,  ii.  466  a ; D.  Hume  on,  iL  341  6c ; J.  S. 
Mill  on,  ii.  757  ad,  iii.  660  6c;  Natural  and 
unnatural,  Aristotle  on,  i.  54  6 ; A.  Nifo  on, 
iii.  21  6 ; P.  Paruta  on,  iiL  72  cd ; sources  of, 
Sir  W.  Petty  on,  ii.  818  a,  iiL  100  6 ; 

measurement  of  Quant.  iiL  660  d-661  6. 

Wealth,  Attributes  of,  Limitation  in  qnant, 
iii.  660  d ; ilateriality,  iii.  660  c ; Transfera- 
bility, iii.  660  c ; Utility,  iii.  660  d. Wealth 

as  Ideal,  the  Econ.,  Average,  not  collective, 

ii.  352  6 ; Income,  not  capital,  iL  352  be : 
Welfare,  material,  not  exchangeable  goods,  ii. 

352  c. Immaterial  Wealth,  iL  354  a ; C. 

Dunoyer  on,  L 651  6 ; H.  Veth.ake  on, 

iii.  620  ab. Wealth.  National,  J.  Bentham 

on,  i.  132  6;  A.  Broggia  on,  i.  ISO  c;  D. 
Carata  on,  L 225  a ; Census  as  statement 
of,  i.  248  c ; T.  Chalmers  on,  i.  255  a ; D. 
Diderot  on,  L 578  6 ; Food  as  stan.  of, 
J.  L.  Lagrange  on,  ii.  533  d ; T.  Hobbes  on, 
i.  731  a,  ii.  315  d ; E.arl  of  Lauderdale  on,  ii. 
574  6 ; G.  W.  von  Leibniz  on,  ii.  592  d ; G. 
Ortes  on,  ii.  465  a,  iii.  43  d,  44  a ; H.  Parker 
on,  iii.  64  a ; J.  Rae  on,  iii.  250  6 ; J.  J. 
Rousseau  on,  iii.  331  a ; A.  Smith  mi,  iii.  413 
ab ; Sources  of,  i.  302  c ; J.  Tucker  on,  iii. 

589  d. Wealth,  Theory  of,  G.  Berkeley,  L 

134  d,  ii.  341  be  ; E.  Burke,  i.  195  6 ; Dialogue 
Eri/xias,  i.  54  d,  iii.  115  d ; Physiocrats,  i.  27 
c,  ii.  299  c,  iii.  105  d- 106  d,  222  ab  ; Plato,  iii. 
115  d. 

Weights : Ind.,  rati  the  basis  of,  iii.  334  a : 
Pound,  tower,  troy,  avoirdupois,  iii.  178  d, 
179  a ; and  measures.  Standards,  warden  of, 
iii.  469  cd  ; Talent,  Greek,  iii.  513  6 ; Talent, 

Hebrew,  iii.  5 1 3 6. W eights  and  measures, 

inedvl..  Corn,  ii.  720  a ; Drj"  and  liquid,  ii.  720 
ab  ; Troy,  ii.  719  c ; ’Troy,  periot,  iii.  94  d-95 
6 ; Wool  and  butter,  ii.  719  cd. 

Weitlino,  W.,  on  Communism  : iii.  663  a. 
West,  Sir  E.,  on  law  of  Dimin.  returns : i.  585 
c,  iii.  663  be. 

West  India  Dock  Co. : i.  612  abc. 
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Wetland,  J.,  crit.  of  T.  R.  Malthds  : iii.  663  d. 
Whatelt,  B.  : on  Definitions,  i.  534  b ; Divis. 
of  Labour  and  multiplication  of  Services, 
iL  828  b ; Logic  and  P.E.,  ii.  637  c ; P.E.  as 
sci.  of  Exchange,  or  Catallactics,  i.  233  c, 
735  b,  iii.  663  d,  664  a ; Self-int.,  iii.  375  a. 
Whewell,  W.  : on  P.E.,  authorities  on,  iii. 
665  d ; econ.  lectmes  to  Prince  of  Wales,  iii. 
665  cd. 

Will : Administration,  letters  of,  i.  14  d,  15 
a ; of  Aliens,  charges  on,  i.  68  c,  572  cd  ; Bona 
notabilia,  I7th  centy.,  i.  163  a ; Executor,  i. 
789  d ; Probate,  iii.  208  c ; Roman  law,  and 
inofl&ciosum  testamentum,  ii.  408  c,  iii.  667  d, 

668  b. ^Will,  Bequest  by.  Feudal  syst.,  i. 

133  d,  iii.  668  be ; Germanic  countries,  iii. 
668  b ; Justinian’s  law,  iiL  667  d,  668  a ; 
Roman  and  Eng.  Law,  i.  133  d,  iii.  532  a, 
668  d,  669  a ; XII.  Tables,  iii.  667  be. 
WiNKBLBLECH,  K.  G.,  Or  Mablo,  K.  : on  Christian 
and  pagan  econ.,  ii.  698  c ; Communism  and 
liberalism,  ii.  698  cd ; mod.  Industrial  syst., 
ii.  698  b ; and  Socialism,  ii.  419  c,  699  a ; on 
State  control,  ii.  698  d. 

Witt,  J.  de : on  Amortisation,  iii.  670  d ; life 
Annuity,  i.  545  a,  657  b,  ii.  411  c,  iii.  671  a. 
Wolff,  C.  von  : on  Merc.  Syst.,  iii.  671  b ; law 
of  Nature,  iiL  671  b ; Social  Contract,  iii.  671  b. 
WoLOWSKi,  L.  F.  M.  E.,  on  Bimetallism  : i.  276 
d,  ii.  796  a,  iii.  672  o5. 

Women,  married,  property  of ; i.  8 6,  504  d,  588 

c,  ii.  345  c ; Act  of  1870,  i.  450  c ; Common 
law,  i.  450  6 ; Restraint  on  anticipation,  iii. 
295  d,  296  a ; Separate  estate,  iii.  379  d,  380  a. 

Wood,  W.,  patent,  and  J.  Swift’s  Drapier’s 
Letters ; i.  639  d,  732  a,  ii.  795  b,  iii.  19  c, 
505  abed,  652  c,  672  d. 

Wool  trade,  Eng. : with  Colonies,  i.  69  a ; and 
Conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture, 

i.  407  b,  710  b,  ii.  28  c,  320  c ; effects  of 
Cotton  Famine,  i.  441  a ; and  Exports, 
restraint  on,  i.  341  d,  794  b,  ii.  106  cd,  370  d, 
591  b,  iii.  151  c,  560  b ; J.  Gee  on,  ii.  188  d ; 
and  Grading,  ii.  243  d ; and  Hanse  of 
London,  ii.  279  ab  ; J.  Haynes  on,  ii.  293  c ; 
and  Import  Duties,  i.  125  a,  341  d,  474  d, 

ii.  106  d ; before  Industrial  Revolution,  ii. 
399  d ; competition  of  Irel.,  i.  87  a,  ii.  146 

d,  iii.  688  b ; medvl.  with  Italy,  ii.  722  a ; R. 
Murray  on,  ii.  842  b ; and  Shoddy,  iii.  394 
b ; J.  S.MITH  on,  18th  centy.,  iii.  425  c-426  a ; 
and  Staple,  i.  1 6 c,  342  ab,  ii.  240  a,  604  be, 
730  b,  iii.  460  d-462  d,  560  6;  and  Trade, 
foreign,  regains,  ofi  medvl.,.  i.  722  a,  iii. 
559  d ; and  Turkey  Co.,  iiL  595  a ; medvl. 
Weights  in,  ii,  719  cd. 


Workhouses : 18th  centy.,  iii.  156  b,  673  cd ; 
Workhouse  Test,  iii.  156  b,  674  abe  ; under 
Tudors,  iii.  154  b,  673  ab. 

Workmen,  certificate  for,  Livret  in  Fr. : ii.  619  c. 
Workmen’s  Budgets  : Amern.  method,  iii.  677 
bed ; D.  Davies,  i.  484  d,  ii.  18  d ; Example, 
1893,  Dorset  shepherd,  iii.  676  a ; Example, 
1888,  Nottingham  tanner,  iii.  674  6-675  d; 
Intensive  and  extensive,  iii.  676  b,  677  a ; 
Object,  iii.  679  ab  ; and  Wages,  nominal  and 

real,  iii.  640  cd. Workmen’s  Budgets,  or 

Family  Budget,  P.  G.  F.  Le  Play  and  his 
Sch.,  ii.  18  d,  594  abe,  iii.  674  d;  Results, 
1853  and  1890-1,  iii.  677  d-678  d. 

Works,  public : H.  C.  Emmery  de  Sept  Fon- 
taines on,  i.  703  6 ; and  Prison  Labour,  iii. 
207  a ; A.  Smith  on,  iii.  418  d. 

Workshop  dist.  fr.  Factory : ii.  7 be,  9 abe,  iii. 
679  cd. 

Xenophon  on  Athenian  finances  : iii.  681  c. 

Yarranton,  a.  : on  Agriculture,  iii.  681  d ; 
state  Bank,  iii.  682  a ; Eng.,  econ.  condition, 
iii.  682  c ; Holl.,  econ.  condition,  iii.  682  c ; 
Inland  navigation,  iii.  682  d ; Land  regis- 
tration, iii.  681  d ; Manufacture,  iii.  682  d. 
Yeomen:  Political  sense  of  word,  iii.  684  d; 
Small  or  middling  proprietors,  A.  Young  on, 

iii.  685  b. Yeomen,  Hist,  of,  16th  centy., 

iii.  686  ab ; 18th  centy.,  iii.  686  bed  ; 19th 

centy.,  iii.  687  ab. Yeomen,  Numbers  of, 

Domesday  Book,  iii.  685  c ; G.  King,  A. 
Young,  and  H.  Bbeke  on,  iii.  685  d ; New 
Domesday  Book,  iii.  685  d;  Statistics,  1887- 
97,  iii.  685  d,  686  a. 

Young,  A. : on  Agriculture,  i.  90  a,  ii.  322  d, 
814  d,  iii.  84  b,  685  bed,  687  d,  688  cd ; tour 
in  Eng.,  iii.  688  c ; tour  in  Fr.,  iii.  303  a,  688 
a ; on  Gov.,  iii.  688  b ; on  Self-int.,  iii.  688  a ; 
Settlement  syst..  Poor  law,  iii.  388  b ; 
Tabular  stan.,  iii.  509  d ; Wages,  purchasing 
power  of,  iii.  192  ab,  642  be. 

Zemindar ; and  Farming  of  Taxes,  Ind.,  iii. 
689  d ; Hist.,  iii.  690  ab ; Land  tenure,  ii. 
251  a,  iii.  343  d,  581  a,  690  a ; and  Village 
Communities,  iii.  690  b. 

Zollverein:  Brit.  Empire,  proposals,  ii.  45  5-48 
c,  iii.  691  5c ; Ger.,  ii.  361  5,  439  d,  iii.  691  a ; 
F.  List,  ii.  202  d,  613’a ; K.  F.  Nebeniub,  ii. 
202  d,  iii.  13  5 ; S.  Afr.,  iii.  691  5. 

Zunft : compd.  with  Gilds,  Ger.,  i.  431  5c,  iii. 
691  d ; Hist.,  i.  431  cd,  iii.  691  d ; Mod.  use 
of  term,  iL  698  d,  iii.  691  d. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

Accountancy,  training  in,  711  cd  ; U.S.A.,  731  d. 

Agriculture  ; Board  of,  and  Small  Holdings, 
778  i-779  a ; information  as  to  Food  Supply, 

737  6-738  a. Consular  Reports,  715  hd. 

Agriculture,  Co-operation  in,  779  h ; In- 
tensive Cultivation,  779  «6  ; Denmark 

compd.  with  U.K.,  779  ah. Agricultural 

Holdings  : Acts,  1883,  1895,  1900,  697  a6; 

1906,  697  hcd ; rights  of  landlords,  tenants, 
697  hcd  ; Small  Holdings  : Acts,  1892, 

1907,  778  6-779  d ; check  on  rural  depopula- 

tion, 778  6,  779  6 ; compulsory  purchase  and 
hiring,  778  (f-779  a ; functions  of  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  County  Council,  778  cd  ; 
tenancy  or  ownership,  778  cd,  11^  a. Agri- 

cultural Wages,  changes  in,  798  6,  799  6, 
800  ah. 

Aliens : Act,  1905,  697  <f-698  c ; Immigra- 
tion, 697  d,  698  ahc,  766  6c  ; undesirable, 
697  d,  698  ah. 

Anarchism  : and  Socialism,  780  d,  782  a. 

Arbitration : between  nations,  to  replace  war, 
743  6,  744  cd  ; Courts  of,  744  d,  745  ah  ; cases 
referred  to,  745  a. 

Armaments  : limitation  of,  743  hd,  744  6. 

Banking  : Bank  of  England,  and  the  Clearing 
House,  703  cd,  704  6,  705  a ; gold  held  by, 
7^2  a •,  Reserve  of  gold,  need  of  increase, 
742  d,  789  cd  ; drop  in  Reserve  during 

stringency  of  money  market,  788  d. 

Bankers’  Clearing  House,  London,  703  a- 

705  d. Banking,  development  of,  end  of  19th 

centy.,  740  a ; infl.  by  gold  discoveries,  739  d, 

742  ad. Banking  Company  as  Public 

Trustee,  770  ah ; Banks,  Balance  Sheets  of, 
indicate  condition  of  money  market,  C.  Juolau 
on,  751  d ; Banks,  Joint-Stock,  admission  to 
the  Clearing  House,  703  c ; Banks  of  England 
and  Wales. ^5,old  held  by,  742  6;  Banks  of 

Europe,  gold  held  by,  742  ah. U.S.A.,  Bank 

Act,  1863,  795  c ; Banks  and  the  Treasury, 
795  c. 

Bill  of  Exchange : Act,  1882,  amended,  1906, 
700  ahcd. — Cheques : effect  of  blank  spaces  left 
in  legal  decisions.  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia 
v.  Marshall  [1906],  Young  v.  Grote,  700  cd  ; 
Crossed,  decision  in  case  of  Cap.  and  Counties 
Bank  v,  Gordon  [1903],  700  ah  ; Act,  1906, 
on  use  and  convenience  of,  700  6c  ; endorsement 
forged,  risk  of,  obviated,  700  6c ; fictitious 
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payee,  legal  decisions,  Vinden  v.  Hughes 
[1905],  Macbeth  v.  North  and  South  Wales 

Bank  [1906],  700  c. drafts.  Bankers’,  not 

bills  or  cheques,  700  be. 

Bimetallism  ; H.  Cernuschi  on,  702  c ; E. 
Helm  on,  746  6c. 

Biology  : and  Economic  Science,  J.  Ruskiu  on, 
774  c ; and  Socialism,  781  d. 

Birth-rate:  U.K., decline  in,  765 d ; compd.  with 
Continent,  766  ah  ; with  New  Zealand,  766  a ; 
and  Death-rate,  “ interdependence  ” of,  766  6. 
Blockade,  Law  of:  Hague  Conferences  and, 
744  c. 

British  Trade  : dock  accommodation  and  pros- 
perity of,  718  d,  719  ahc  ; information  as  to, 
712  d-713  d. 

Bureaucracy  : and  Labour,  758  ah,  784  cd. 
Business  Men  : University  training  for,  Birming- 
ham, 711  6-71 2 c ; Cambridge,  727  ahc,  728  d, 
729  a6. 

Butt,  I.  : on  Capital,  701  d,  702  a ; on  Home 
Rule,  701  d ; on  Marginal  Productivity  Theory 
of  Interest,  701  d ; on  production,  701  d ; 
on  Productivity  Theory  of  Wages,  701  d ; 
on  Wealth,  701  d,  702  a. 

Canals  : Continent,  794  a ; England,  Royal 
Commission,  794  o6 ; railways,  competitiou 
with,  794  ah  ; U.S.A.,  794  a. 

Capital : among  instruments  of  Production, 

I.  Butt  on,  702  a. British,  employed  abroad, 

758  d ; exported,  interest  on,  736  ac. 

mobility  of,  H.  SiDOwioK  on,  777  a. 

Census  of  Production  : Act,  1906,  702  a ; 
method  of  inquiry,  702  aha ; difficulties  of, 

702  a6  ; advantages  of,  702  ac. 

Cernuschi,  H.  : on  Bimetallism,  702  c. 
Cheques  : accounts  settled  by,  at  Clearing 

House,  703  cd,  705  6. Crossed,  see  Bills  of 

Exchange  Act,  700  abed. 

Clearing  House,  The  London  Bankers’ : 
Country  Clearing,  703  cd,  705  cd  ; history  of, 

703  ahcd  ; working  of,  703  d-705  d ; Metro- 
politan Clearing,  703  d,  705  c. 

Clearing  House  of  the  World  : London  as,  742  d ; 
790  a. 

Collective  Ownership,  782  cd,  783  ah  ; Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  on,  783  6. 

Collectivism  : and  Socialism,  781  6,  782  cd, 
783  a,  784  a,  785  d ; immobility  of,  784  cd. 
Colonies,  self-governing : Brit.  Empire  and  the 
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institutions  common  to,  707  be,  7 OS  bed,  7 09  abed, 
710  be  ; Brit.  Parliament,  rel.  to,  707  ed,  708  a ; 
the  “Crown,”  rel.  to,  707  bed',  and  de- 
pendencies, 710  ed ; Foreign  Powers,  rel.  to, 
708  abed,  710  a ; Imperial  unity  and,  707  cd)ed  ; 
and  Mother  Country,  706  c-710  d. Prefer- 

ential Trading,  710  d,  790  a-792  a ; Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain  on,  790  cd>ed  ; Five  Resolutions  as 
to,  790  ed',  J.  Davidson  on,  718  b ; H.  Spbnceb 

on,  787  b ; Trade  with  Canada,  790  b. 

Colonial  Conferences,  708  d,  709  aibed,  710  b, 
790  be,  791  d. — Colonial  Policy,  recent  de- 
velopments, 706  d-7\l  a ',  J.  T.  Danson  on, 
717  b. 

Commercial  Education  : Commerce,  Faculty 
of,  Birmingham,  711 6-712c,  725  ed  ; training 
in  Accountancy,  711  cd\  Commerce,  711  be] 
costing,  cost  accounts,  711  d ; Finance,  712  a ; 

railways,  773  a]  commerce  seminar,  712  a. 

Leeds,  725  cd. Manchester,  725  ed  ] rail- 
ways, 773  a. Commerce,  professorships  of, 

and  Lectures  : Bristol,  726  a. Cambridge, 

727  ab,  728  d,  729  a. Liverpool,  725  d ; rail- 
ways, 773  a. London  School  of  Economics, 

725  6 ; railways,  773  a. London,  University 

of,  725  6. — University  College,  London,  725  6 ; 
Reading,  726  a. Austria,  Technical  Educa- 
tion, E.  Herrmann,  746  ed,  747  a. Germany, 

726  d, Ireland,  726  e. Italy,  736  d. 

U.S.A.,  731  d. 

Commercial  Intelligence : Board  of  Trade, 
712  d-713  d]  Consular  Reports,  British, 
714  be,  716  a-716  a;  Shipping  and  navigation. 
Consular  Reports,  714  ed,  715  c. 

Commercial  Morality  : H.  Spencer  on,  788  be. 

Commercial  Policy  : J.  Davidson  on,  718  6. 

Communism : and  Socialism,  780  d,  781  6, 
782  d. 

Companies  Acts,  1867,  1900,  1907  : Directors, 
Legal  Duty  of,  718  be ; Prospectus,  Con- 
tents of,  718  be,  769  be. Limited  Partner- 

ships Act,  1907,  763  6-764  6. 

Companies,  Registration  of,  713  d,  714  a,  764  o6, 
769  c,  790  ae. 

Contraband,  Law  of : Hague  Conferences  and, 
744  c. 

Co-operation:  G.  J. Holyoake,  747c;  U.  Rab- 
BENO  on,  771  a ; in  Agriculture,  779  6 ; H. 
Spencer  on,  788  6. 

Copartnership : South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co. , 
history  and  working  of  system,  716  abcd,79S  ed ; 
advantages  of,  over  Profit  Sharing,  716  cd ; 
“sliding  scale  system  of  price  and  dividend,” 
759  be  ; Trade  Disputes,  as  a preventive  to,  793 
ed  ; workmen  shareholders  and  directors,  716 
bed,  717  a,  793  d. 

Cost : Theory  of  Marginal,  M.  Longfibld  on, 
752  d ; J.  Rookb  on,  774  6 ; Comparative, 
doctrine  of,  R.  Torrens  on,  793  a. 

Costing,  Cost  Accounts  : training  in,  711  d. 

Crises:  three  successive  periods,  C.  Juglar  on, 
751  bd. 

Darwinism  : and  Socialism,  781  c. 

Death-rate;  and  Birth-rate,  “interdepend- 
ence” of,  766  6 ; “corrected  rate,”  766  a ; de- 
cline in  U.K.,  765  d ; Eurojiean,  compared  with, 
766  ab  ; New  Zealand,  766  a. 


Demand  : marginal,  doctrine  of,  JL  Loncpield 
on,  752  d. 

Discount,  P^ate  of : influenced  bj'  Autumnal 
Drain,  699  a ; changes  in,  a guide  to  condition 
of  market,  C.  Jdglar  on,  751  d ; high,  and 
stringency,  1906-1907,  788  cd,  789  aJ^. 
Distribution  and  Exchange : theories  of,  H. 

SiDGWiCK  on,  776  d. 

Economics : Ingram  on.  History  of  Economic 

thought  and  systems,  750  d,  751  o. K.  Kvtf.s, 

Historical  Method  in  Germany,  752  o. A- 

Menger  on,  755  6c. J.  Ruskin,  criticism  of 

doctrines  and  methods,  774  bed. H.  SlDG- 

wiCK,  view  of  method  o^  770  c]  Economic 
laws  and  definitions,  770  ed]  Political  Economy, 

Science  and  Art,  777  6. Economic  thought 

and  Social  reform,  778  be,  779  he,  779  d-780  d. 
Economics, Teaching  of : Birmingham,  725c; 
Faculty  of  Commerce,  711  6-712  c. — 
Bristol,  726  a.  — Cambridge  Economic 
Tripos,  726  d-729  6;  aims  o^  726  d-727  d] 
Economics,  reL  of,  to  business,  727  6c,  728  d] 
International  studies,  727  d,  728  o6c,  729  o6  ; 
schedule  of  examination,  728o6,  729  o6 ; subjects 

included,  727  d-729  6. Economic  Geography, 

725  cd. Durham,  72b  d. Exeter,  726  a, 

Ireland,  726  c. Leeds,  725  cd. Liverpool 

725  d. London,  Birkbeck  Institute,  725  6 ; 

King’s  College,  725  6 ; School  of  Economics, 

725  6 ; University  of,  725  o6c ; University 

College,  725  6. Manchester,  725  cd. New- 
castle, 726  a. Nottingham,  726  a. Oxford, 

729  6-731  a ; subjects  for  examination,  729  cd ; 
international  studies,  729  d ; diploma,  729  cd, 

730  abed  ; seminar,  731  a ; Ruskin  College, 

730  d. Reading,  726  a. Gotland,  726  6. 

Sheffield,  725  d. Southampton,  726  a, 

Wales,  726  c. France,  726  d. Germany, 

Universities,  726  d,  729  6 ; secondary  schools, 

726  d. Italy,  S.  Cogxetti  on,  706  a ; revival 

of,  F.  Ferrara,  736  ad. U.S.A.,  726  d, 

729  6,  731  a-732  6 ; character  of  instruction 
given,  731  6c  ; method  of  instruction,  seminar, 
732  a;  subjects  included,  731  rf-732  a ; Uni- 
versities and  Economic  As.sociations,  732  ab] 
secondary  schools,  726  d,  732  6. 

Education  : free,  compulsory,  J.  Rdskin  on,  775  a ; 

working  classes,  G.  J.  Holtoakk,  747  c. 
Egoism  : H.  SiDowicK  on,  776  6. 

Employers : Federations  and  organisations,  733 
cd,  734  ac  ; U.S.A.,  734  rf,  735  a. and  Em- 

ployed, Industrial  Treaty,  733  c-735  c; 

U.S.A.,  734  rf-735  c. Employers  and  Trade 

Unions,  mutual  recognition  of  rights,  734  n6cd  ; 
U.S.A.,  735  6c. Employers  of  labour.  Uni- 

versity training  for,  711  6-712  c,  727  a6c,  728  d, 
729  o6. 

Exchange  Value : J.  Rcskin  on,  774  c. 

Exports,  British  : “ Inrisible,”  735  6-786  c. 

Fabian  Society : and  employment,  758  o6 ; 

Socialism,  780  d,  781  6,  785  6. 

Finance,  Training  in  : Birmingham,  712  a,  725c ; 
Cambridge,  728  d ; Oxford,  729  d;  U.S.A., 

731  d. 

Food  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  : food 
produced  in  the  U.K.,  737  be  ; imported  737  cd- 
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738  a ; import  duties  on,  791  ahd,  792  a ; in 
time  of  war,  738  ac. 

Foreign  Exchange : movements  in,  indicate 
condition  of  Money  Market,  C.  Juglar  on,  751  d. 

George,  Henry  : on  poverty  and  wealth, 
738  d-739  h. 

Gold  : Coinage  of,  of  the  world,  740  a,  741  c- 

742  a;  reform  of.  Lord  Goschen,  743  aJ ; 
J.  B.  Martin,  753  d ; consumption  in  arts  and 

industry,  741  d-742  a. discoveries  of,  effect 

of,  on  prices,  739  d,  740  a,  742  be. drain  of, 

Autumnal,  698  c-699  c,  742  cd\  in  1906, 
789  ac  ; in  1907,  789  d ; in  Canada,  742  c ; 
in  crises,  C.  Juglar  on,  751  d ; in  U.S.A.,  742  c, 

789  d,  795  ac. production  of,  1841-1905, 

739d-742d;  Tables,  741  abed;  Lord  Gosohen 

on,  743  a. as  standard,  increased  use  of, 

740  abed,  742  be,  778  a,  789  c. stock  of,  in 

Banks  of  the  world,  742  ab. 

Hague  Conferences  : arbitration  to  replace  war, 

743  b,  744  c ; Court  of,  744  d,  745  ab  ; cases 

referred  to,  745  a. armaments,  limitation  of, 

743bd,  744  be;  blockade,  744  c ; contraband, 

744  c ; International  Courts,  744  d,  745  6; 
International  Law,  751  abc  ; neutral  states, 
744  c ; prizes  at  sea,  744  c,  745  6 ; war, 
regulation  of,  743  d,  744  be,  745  be. 

Herrmann,  E.  : work  at  Austrian  Board  of  Trade, 
746  c-747  a. 

Holyoake,  G.  J.  : condition  of  manual  workers 
early  19th  centy,  747  c. 

Immigration  : Alien,  697  d-698  c ; compd.  with 
emigration,  766  6c  ; into  Fi-ance,  766  6. 

Imperial  Unity  : and  Colonies,  self-governing, 
706  6-710  d ; Conferences,  708  d,  709  abed, 
710  o6 ; and  preferential  trading,  7l0d,  790 bed, 

791  cd  ; resolution,  709  a. and  dependencies, 

710  cd. Imperial  Council,  continuous,  sug- 

gested, 709  c,  710  o6  ; Imperial  organisation, 
709  d-710  a ; Imperial  “Secretariat,”  709  c. 

Imports  ; excess  over  Exports,  735  cd. and 

exports,  fluctuations  in,  indicate  condition  of 
market,  C.  Juglar  on,  751  d ; of  food  into  the 
U.K.,  737  cd,  738  a ; controlled  by  tariff,  791  d. 
import  duties  and  prices,  791  cd. 

Income  : what  it  consists  of,  750  6;  of  non-tax- 
paying classes,  estimated,  748  c. 

Income  Tax  : assessments,  748  c,  749  a. 

statistics  in  estimating  National  Income,  748  6- 
750  c ; methods  of  e.stimating  by  different 

writers,  748  bed  ; Mr.  Bowley  on,  748  6cd. 

estimates,  “gross”  or  “net”  income,  748  d- 
749  a,  750  ab  ; Lord  Goschen  on,  748  cd ; 

Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  on,749  6. “second-hand” 

or  “dependent  ” incomes,  749  d-750  d. J.  S. 

Mill  on  National  Debt  and  National  Income, 
749  d ; Dudley  Baxter  on,  750  a ; Leone  Levi 
on,  750  ab  ; Prof.  Marshall  on,  750  c;  Sir 
Robert  Giffen,  750  a. in  France,  747  6-748  6. 

Individualism : D.  G.  Ritchie  on,  773  d,  774  a ; 
compd.  with  Socialism,  786  a ; H.  Spencer 
on,  787  d,  788  a ; Bishop  of  Stepney  on,  785  6 ; 
Bishop  Westcott  on,  781  6. 

Industrial  Treaty,  Engineering  Trades : 
character  of  agreement,  733  cd,  734  cd  ; col- 


lective bargaining,  734  d ; decisions  as  to 
apprentices,  journeymen,  734  6 ; operatives, 
selection  and  training  of,  734  6 ; overtime, 
piecework,  734  cd ; machine  tools,  734  6d ; 
Trade  disputes,  734  c ; Wages,  734  abd  ; Em- 
ployers’ Federation,  733 cd,  734a6c;  Employers, 
rights  of,  recognised,  734  abed ; Non-uuibn 
labour,  rights  of,  734  a6  ; history  of  formation, 
733  cd  ; strikes,  733  cd,  734  c ; “Terms  of 
Settlement,”  733  cd. — Trade  Unions  alliance, 

733  c ; recognition  of,  734  abed. U.S.A, 

employers’ organisations,  734  d,  735  a;  “Open 
Shop, ’’employment  of  union  and  non-union  men, 
735  6 ; strikes,  means  to  avoid,  734  d,  735  abc  ; 
Trade  Unions,  734  d,  735  a. 

Industry,  Captains  of : J.  Ruskin  on,  774  c. 

Inflation  : in  crises,  C.  Juglar  on,  751  d. 

Insurance : Workmen’s,  against  accidents,  sick- 
ness, 802  d-803  c;  old  age,  764  d-765  c, 

803  c. France,  Germany,  U.S.A.,  802  d, 

803  ac  ; against  unemployment,  England  and 
the  Continent,  796  6cd,  797  abc. 

Interest:  Marginal  Productivity  Theory  of,  I.  Butt 

on,  701  d ; M.  Longfield  on,  752  d-753  a. 

J.  Ruskin  on,  774  d. 

International  Courts  : Hague  Conferences  and, 
744  d-745  6 ; International  Law,  751  c; 
Prize  Courts,  745  6. 

Intuitionism  : H.  SiDGWiCK  on,  776  6. 

Labour  : demand  for.  Municipal  and  Govern- 
ment Trading,  757  abc,  758  a6  ; and  demand 
for  commodities,  J.  Ruskin  on,  774  c;  fluctua- 
tions in,  796  ab. Freedom  of,  758  a6,  784  6c. 

Mobility  of,  H.  Sidgwick  on,  777  ab.  — Pro- 
ductive and  Unproductive,  A.  Smith’s  dis- 
tinction, J.  Craig  on,  717  c. Eight  to  whole 

Produce  of,  A.  Menger  on,  755  6c  ; P.  Raven- 

stone  on,  773  c. Labour  State,  Socialism, 

782  c. Value  of,  J.  Davidson  on,  718  a ; M. 

Longfield  on,  753  a. — Labour  Exchanges, 
796  bed,  797  a;  France,  796  d,  797  a;  Germany, 

796  6d  ; U.S.A. , 797  a. Labour  Colonies, 

797  6c  ; Belgium,  797  6c ; Germany,  797  6 ; 

J.  Buskin  on,  775  a. Labour  Party,  Australia 

and  New  Zealand,  780  d,  785  d. 

Laissez  faire : D.  G.  Ritchie  on,  773  d ; J. 
Ruskin  on,  774  c ; a cause  of  Socialism, 
784  d. 

Land,  Nationalisation  of:  J.  Ruskin  on,  775  a; 
Socialist  view,  782  6. 

Landlord  : position  of  agricultural,  697  abc  ; and 
Small  Holdings,  778  d-779  c. 

Liability,  Limited,  Partnership  Act,  1907, 
763  6-764  6,  790  ac. 

Libraries,  Economic:  Foreign  Ofl&ce,  723  6. 

Goldsmiths’  Company’s  Library,  history  of 
construction,  720  ab  ; method  of  construction 
followed,  721  ab  ; purpose  of  library,  720  6, 
721  abc  ; subjects  included,  720  cd. — London 

School  of  Economics,  723  6c,  773  c. 

Manchester  Libraries,  E.  Chadwick’s  collec- 
tion, 722  d ; R.  Cobden’s  influence  in  founding 
Athemeum,  722  c ; W.  S.  Jevons’s  collection, 
723a;  NicWasMAGEN’scollection,  722d;  John 
Rylands  Library,  723  ab. — Royal  Statistical 

Society,  723  be. U.S.A.,  723  6c;  Crerar 

Library,  John,  Chicago,  723  a-725  a. 
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Lloyd,  W.  F.  ; on  marginal  Value  and  Utility,  I 

752  b. 

Local  Expenditure  and  Indebtedness,  increase  of, 

756  d,  757  abc. 

London,  Port  of,  Improvements  proposed  1907, 
719  abc. 

Lonofield,  M.  : economic  theories  of,  752  d, 

753  ac. 

Marriage-Rate  : decline  in,  765  d,  766  a. 

Marx,  K.  : work  with  F.  Engels,  733  ab  ; on 
Socialism,  781  acd,  785  cd. 

Memorandum  of  Association:  contents  of, 
769  be. 

Mknqer,  a.  : Socialism  and  Law  (Jus,  droit, 
Recht),  755  abc ; Right  to  whole  produce  of 
Labour,  755  be  ; Right  to  Subsistence,  755  b. 
Money  Market,  Stringency  of  the,  1906-7 : 
Bank  Reserve,  drop  in,  788  ; need  of  larger, 

789  cd,  790  a. Discount,  Rate  of,  rise  in, 

1906,  788  cd,  789  ab  ; 1907,  789  cd. Foreign 

Markets,  788  d-789  a.  — history  of,  788  c-790  a. 

Bank  of  France,  action  of,  in  1906,  789  abc  ; 

in  1907,  789  d,  790  a. New  York,  demands 

of,  788  d,  789  d. 

Monopolies  : municipal,  756  d,  757  ab,  759  b ; 

State,  Opium,  761  c-763  d. 

Moral  Law  and  Political  Economy : H.  Spencer 
on,  787  bed. 

Municipal  and  Government  Trading : objec- 
tions to,  756  d-757  d ; Choice  of  employment, 

757  a,  758  ab,  784  c ; Fabian  Society,  758  ab, 

781  b ; and  foreign  commerce,  757  a ; gasworks, 
757  abc,  759  be,  783  ab  ; labour,  demand  for, 
757  ac,  758  ab  ; London  County  Council,  757 
cd  ; monopolies,  756  d,  757  ab,  759  b. op- 

posed to  private  trading,  757  ad,  758  abed  ; 

Lord  Farrer  on,  759  a. and  profits,  756  d, 

757  b. Railways,  757 cd,  758bcd,  759 ab,  771 

d-773  a,  783  ab. “sliding-scale  system,”  759 

be. socialist  programme,  757  cd,  758  ab,  782 

bed,  783  ab  ; Mr.  Burns  on,  757  c. — trade,  de- 
pression of,  757  b. Tramways,  783  ab,  794  d- 

795  a. — wages,  757  d,  758  a. 

National  Debt : Conversion  of.  Lord  Goschen, 

743  c. Part  of  national  wealth,  749  d-750  a ; 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  on,  750  a ; J.  S.  Mill  on, 
749  d. 

National  Income  : estimated  from  Income  Tax, 
748  6-750  c ; other  means  of  estimating,  749  c ; 
Dudley  Baxter,  classification,  750  a ; Leone 
Levi  on,  749  c,  750  ab  ; Professor  Marshall 
on,  750  c ; Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  on,  749  6. 

Neutral  States  : Hague  Conferences  and,  744  c. 

Octroi : alterations  in,  1897-1905,  760  a. 

Opium  Question  : recent  developments,  760  c- 
763  d;  Anti-Opium  Society.  761  bed',  trade 
with  China,  760  d,  761  bd,  762  abed,  763  o6c ; 
Chinese  policy,  762  abed ; prohibitive  edict, 

7 52c,  7 58  a'.  Royal  Commission,  1893,  sum- 
mary of  conclusions,  760  d,  761  ab ; situa- 
tion as  left  by,  761  c-763  rf;  economic  loss  of 
industry  to  India,  761  cd,  762  cd,  763  be  ; Indian 
public  opinion,  761  6 ; International  enquiry, 
763  rt  ;^medioal  evidence,  761  abc  ; Monopoly, 
761  a,  762  ab  ; in  native  states,  761  bed,  763  c ; 
restrictions  on  growtli  and  internal  consump- 


I tion,  761  a,  762  ab,  763  ab ; revenue,  761  bed. 
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